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TREATY  OF  PEACE  WITH  GERMANY. 


THUB8DAY,  JULY  81,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeion  Relations, 

WasMngton,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m./ pursuant  to  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (ch^drman).  McCumber,  Fall,  Kiiox, 
Harding,  Johnson,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  'WilUams,  Swanson^  Pomerene, 
Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEMEITT  OF  KB.  BESVASD  H.  BABXTCH. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  what  is  your  title — one  of  the  advisers 
of  the  American  mission  at  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Economic  adviser. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  ^ou  a  question  first  that  does  not 
come  directly  under  yoiu*  economic  clauses,  but  one  about  which  I 
thought  possibly  you  might  know.    Article  237  on  page  253,  says: 

The  succeeaive  installments,  including  the  above  sum,  paid  over  b}r  Germany  in 
satifl&ction  of  the  above  claims  will  be  divided  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 
mentfl  in  proportions  which  have  been,  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance  on  a  basis  of 
geneml  equity  and  the  rights  of  each. 

Do  you  know  if  that  determination  has  been  reached,  and  if  it  has 
been  omitted  in  the  docxmient? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  I  understood  it  had  not  been  reached. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  it  should  read,  ''which  shall  have  been 
determined,"  rather  than  "which  have  been  determined,"  should 
it  not  t 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  in  article  237  is  incorrect,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  Let  me  see  how  it  reads  in  the  French.  The  French 
would  mean  ''following  the  proportions  determined  by  them  in 
advance." 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  compare  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  gives  an  incorrect  translation.  You  see,  it  says 
''d^termin^es  par  eux  &  I'avance."  The  translation  is  not  exactly 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  "seronts  r6partis  par  les  Gouvemments 
allife  et  associ6s  suivant  les  proportions  detennin6es  par  eux  & 
I'avance  et  fondles  sur  I'fiquitd  et  les  droits  de  chacun."  Apparently 
the  French  is  correct  and  ours  is  incorrect. 

Senator  Mosss.  What  is  your  point  with  reference  to  that 
translation  t 
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The  Chaibmak.  The  French  says  "shall  be"  and  ours  is  "have 
been." 

Senator  MosBS.  The  French  says  ''seront  r6partis" — will  be 
divided. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  one  a  little  further 
down. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  only  one  place.    I  do  not  get  yoiu*  point. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  The  point  is  "which  have  been  determined."  The 
French  means  "determined  by  them  in  advance." 

The  Chaibman.  This  says  "which  have  been  determined."  That 
does  not  give  the  sense  of  the  French  clause,  certainly. 

Senator  HrrcHOOCK.  The  English  text  should  leave  out  the  words 
''which  have  been?" 

Mr.  Babuch.  In  proportions  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance. 

Senator  Mosss.  ^' Which  have  been"  should  be  omitted,  then? 

The  CHAiBBfAN.  I  do  not  think  it  is  clear  in  either  language. 

Mr.  Babuch.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  is  a  correct  translation 
of  the  French.  I  am  not  a  French  scholar,  but  that  is  the  way  it 
seems  to  me. 

The  Chaibb£AN.  On  second  thought,  I  think  it  is  pretty  nearly  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Mosss.  'It  is  the  past  participle. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  simply  means  that  whatever  distribution  is 
made,  the  Allies  shall  agree. 

The  Chaibman.  This  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  determined.  It 
says  *' which  shall  have  been  determined."  I  think  the  French  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same,  on  second  thought. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Baruch,  you  say  that  this  distribution  has 
not  been  determined  upon,  so  far  as  you  know.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Up  to  the  time  that  I  left  it  had  not  been,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Senator  Knox.  Had  there  been  any  conversations  on  the  subject — 
any  effort  to  arrive  at  a  basis  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  There  had  been  some  discussion. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  any  tentative  plan  drawn  up  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Not  that  I  was  aware  of. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  recall  what  proportion  the  United  States 
had  in  this  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  suggest  approximately  what  proportion  ? 

The  question  of  the  United  States  getting  an  interest  in  the  rep- 
aration nas  not  been  decided.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  that  is  under 
discussion. 

Senator  Knox.  Between  whom  were  these  discussions  held, 
especially  with  reference  to  whether  the  United  States  shoidd  or 
should  not  have  anv  proportion  of  the  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  tnink  those  matters  would  be  a  question  for  deter- 
mination by  the  President,  rather  than  anybody  else — or  for  this 
body. 

Senator  Knox.  The  President  alone,  or  the  President  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  lou  woidd  be  a  better  judge  of  that  than  I,  as  to 
what  the  procedure  would  be. 
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Senator  Knox.  You  said  a  moment  ago,  as  I  miderstood  ^on,  that 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  should  participate  in 
this  reparation  had  not  been  detennined  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  So  far  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  anj  su^estion  that  the  United  States 
should  not  participate  f 

Mr.  Babuch.  Tnat  was  a  part  of  it — that  we  should  not  be  paid 
any  reparation. 

Senator  Kkox.  I  understood  the  President  to  say  in  his  address 
to  the  Senate  on  July  10  that  we  were  not  to  have  any  share  in  the 
reparation,  and  I  wondered  whether  that  fact  had  been  determinedi 
or  whether  he  was  foreshadowing  his  own  purposes  with  respect  to 
that? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  tmderstand  that  that  has  been  the  President's 
view. 

Mr.  EInox.  That  is  all,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  the  members  of  the  Reparation  Committee 
been  tentatively  determined  upon  by  the  other  powers  so  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Babuch.  The  membership  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  were  the  members  of  this  group  who  held 
the  conversations  with  reference  to  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Did  your  question  refer  to  tiie  permanent  Separation 
Commission? 

Soxator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  understand  it  has  not  been  appointed  for  the 
permanent  Reparation  conmiittee,  but  they  desired  to  have  an  ad 
interim  or  provisional  conunission. 

Senator  Moses.  The  President's  letter  would  indicate  that  pro- 
visional selections  had  been  made  by  all  the  powers. 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  I  am  not  aware  of ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
ihey  have  been  selected^  or  who  they  were.  In  tiie  newspaper 
reports  there  were  names  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  know  how  correct 
ibey  were. 

^ator  MoCuMBEB.  Was  it  your  understanding  of  the  President's  "* 
view  that  we  should  not  have  any  reparation  for  the  sinking  of  ships 
before  the  war? 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  matter  would  not  be  covered  by  reparation. 
That  comes  under  the  head  of  prewar  claims  and  is  not  a  war  claim. 
That  is  not  a  matter  of  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  Pardon  just  one  other  question  in  connection  with 
the  suggestion  of  our  nonparticipation  in  tiie  indemnity.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  thought  that  was  a  question  for  the  Presi- 
dent's determination. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  would  rather  put  it,  "for  deteimination."  I  do 
not  know  exactly  who  would  deteimine  it. 

Senator  Knox.  On  the  question  of  our  renouncement  of  our  share 
of  the  indemnity  in  the  Boxer  affair,  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  out- 
break, do  you  recall  how  that  was  determined,  whether  by  the 
President  or  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Nom[  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibmak.  The  committee  desire  to  have  some  explanation  of 
two  paragraphs  appearing  on  page  371  [reading]: 
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(1 )  As  regards  Powers  adopting  Section  III  and  the  A nnex  thereto,  the  said  proceeds 
ana  cash  assets  shall  be  credited  to  the  Power  of  which  the  owner  is  a  national,  through 
the  Clearing  Office  established  thereunder;  any  credit  balance  in  favour  of  (jermany 
resulting  therefrom  shall  be  dealt  with  as  provided  in  Article  243. 

(2)  As  regards  Powers  not  adopting  Section  III  and  the  Annex  thereto,  the  proceedB 
of  the  property,  rights  and  interests,  and  the  cash  aasets,  of  the  nationais  of  Allied  or 
AsBociatea  Powers  neld  by  Germany  shall  be  paid  immediate^  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto  or  to  his  Government;  the  proceeds  of  the  property,  rights  ana  interests,  and 
the  cash  assets,  of  German  nationals  received  by  an  Allied  or  Associated  Power  shall 
be  subject  to  disposal  by  such  Power  in  accordance  with  its  laws  and  regulations 
and  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  claims  and  debts  defined  by  this  Ajrticle  or 
paragraph  4  of  the  Annex  hereto.  Any  property,  rights  and  interests  or  proceeds 
thereof  or  cash  assets  not  used  as  above  provided  may  do  retained  bv  the  said  Allied 
or  Associated  Power  and  if  retained  the  cash  value  thereof  shall  he  dealt  with  as 
provided  in  Article  248. 

It  makes  a  different  disposition.  We  should  like  to  know  about 
that  choice  that  was  there  given  as  to  adopting  section  3. 

Senator  Swanson.  Suppose  you  put  in  article  243. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  That  should  be  the  distribution. 

The  Chaibman.  That  simply  arranges  as  to  the  distribution,  but 
what  the  Senator  wanted  to  find  out  aoout,  and  what  the  committee 
desired  to  find  out  about,  was  about  this  choice  that  was  here  given. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  ¥dll  be  glad  to  answer  that  question,  but  perhaps 
the  rest  of  the  committee  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  the  eco- 
nomic commission  functioned.  If  you  would,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  little  statement  here.  I  think  it  might  interest  the  committee  to 
learn  somewhat  how  our  committee  functioned  mechanically  and 
how  we  arrived  at  our  decisions.  It  will  only  take  two  or  three 
minutes  to  read  it,  and  then  I  will  answer  the  question  which  was 
asked.  I  think  you  cian  understand  my  answer  better  if  I  read  this 
first. 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly,  read  it. 

Mr.  Babuch.  The  clauses  of  the  peace  treaty  dealing  with  econom- 
ics, customs,  enemy  property  and  industrial  property,  were  drawn 
up  by  the  economic  commission,  which  was  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  lai^er  powers,  representatives  of  certam  of  the 
smaller  powers  being  associated  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

The  work  was  divided  among  subcommissions,  to  consider  the 
various  phases  of  the  subject.  These  subcommissions  considered, 
for  example,  such  matters  as  customs  tariffs  and  navigation,  com- 
mercial treaties,  prewar  debts,  prewar  contracts,  the  disposal  of 
enemy  property,  mdustrial  property  (patents,  copyrights,  etc.). 

In  order  to  cover  the  field,  we  invited  to  raris  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: 

Dr.  Frank  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, to  deal  with  tne  subjects  of  customs  duties  and  the  like  sub- 
jects. These  he  handled,  together  with  Prof.  A.  A.  Young,  who  was 
already  attached  to  the  peace  commission,  and  who  had  been  making 
a  snecial  study  of  these  subjects  before  Dr.  Taussig's  arrival. 

There  was  also  associated  with  the  advisory  staff  Mr.  F.  K.  Niel- 
sen, who  was  formerly  one  of  the  soUcitors  of  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Brown,  who  had  made  a  study  of  patents,  and  who, 
together  with  Mr.  Pennie,  one  of  the  leading  patent  lawyers  in  Amer- 
ica, looked  after  industrial  property  and  patents. 

We  also  had  associated  witn  us  Mr.  Alex.  Leege,  formerly  vice 
chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board;  Mr.  L.  L.  Summers,  who  had 
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been  technical  advisor  of  the  War  Industries  Board;  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  MacDoweU,  head  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  War  Industries 
Boflo^d;  also  Mr.  Bradley  Palmer,  who  had  been  one  of  the  legal 
advisors  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian;  and  Mr.  Chandler  Ander- 
son, formerly  counselor  of  the  Department  of  State  for  a  short 
time. 

We  all  met  as  a  group  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  compare 
notes,  and  the  entire  economic  clauses  were  gone  over  and  subjected 
to  criticism  by  this  group. 

For  the  meetings  of  the  international  subcommissions  each  country 
selected  its  expert  to  sit  up<>n  the  various  matters.  The  chairmen 
were  of  different  nationalities;  thus  the  chairman  of  the  customs 
commission  was  an  American,  of  the  commercial  treaties  commission 
an  Italian,  of  the  property  commission  a  Frenchman,  and  so  on. 
Covering  a  period  of  several  weeks  these  subcommissions  sat  fre- 
quently; toward  the  end  they  sat  almost  continuously.  American 
experts  upon  these  subcommissions  made  frequent  reports  to  the 
American  members  of  the  commission,  and  all  were  thus  in  close 
touch  with  the  prc^ess  of  the  work. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted,  these  subconmiissions, 
when  they  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  presented  such  reports  to  the 
main  Economic  Commission  for  approval,  amendment  or  rejection. 
In  this  way  the  points  of  each  particular  topic  were  reviewed  again, 
and  as  jcoport  after  report  of  these  subconmiissions  was  adopted  by 
the  main  conunission,  the  reports  were  carefully  drawn  together  so 
as  to  make  a  whole.  The  reports  of  the  mam  commission  were 
finally  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Council  for  approval,  substantially 
in  form  as  appears  to-day  in  the  treaty  text. 

The  work  of  all  the  men  connectea  with  these  prolonged  discus- 
sions was  done  with  the  highest  order  of  zeal,  intdlisence  and  effi- 
ciency, and  we  can  feel  that  the  best  interests  of  the  united  States 
were  looked  after. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  prepared  for 
consideration  by  the  American  delegation,  I  will  submit  to  you  a 
copy  of  draft  of  economic  clauses,  privately  printed,  with  comments 
and  explanations  of  the  various  American  delegates. 

On  one  side  you  will  find  an  explanation  oi  each  clause,  and  on 
the  other  the  comment  of  the. American  delegate. 

Further  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  to  you  a  concise  statement  of  the 
economic  clauses  made  by  the  various  expert  advisers  immediately 
after  the  treaty  was  adopted,  being  explanatory  of  what  they  mean 
and  what  effect  they  would  have  upon  American  interests. 

Senator  Moses.  That  summary  is.  already  prepared? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  page? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  have  not  the  same  text  that  you  have.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  giving  the  choice  whether 
the  Powers  would  accept  section  3. 

Senator  Williams.  Pa^e  371  of  the  text. 

Mr.  Babttoh.  That  was  m  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  clearing- 
house system,  which  was  put  forth  primarily  by  England.  The 
American  delegation  did  not  feel  that  that  was  one  that  we  should 
adopt. 
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Senator  HrroHCOOK.  Please  explain  what  the  clearing-house  sys- 
tem was. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  The  central  part  of  the  clearing-house  arrangement 
is  that  relating  to  prewar  deotS;  and  the  procedure  with  reference  to 
prewar  debts  snows  the  nature  of  the  scheme. 

EiSokoomitij  begins  by  guaranteeing  to  the  other  the  debts  due 
by  its  .own  citizens.  Germany;  for  instance,  guarantees  that  debts 
due  by  Germans  to  Englishmen  shall  bepaid.  jSngland,  on  the  other 
hand,  guarantees  that  debts  due  by  Englishmen  to  Germans  shall 
be  paid.  Various  incidental  provisions  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
process  of  ascertaining  and  cneckin^  these  debts,  but  they  are  not 
unportant  for  the  essentials  of  the  scheme. 

All  these  debts,  when  ascertained  and  checked,  are  reported  to 
certain  clearing  offices  defined  in  the  treaty.  If  it  should  appear 
that  Germany  owes  to  England  more  than  England  owes  to  Germany, 
as  ascertained  at  the  clearing  offices,  Germany  pays  the  balance  m 
cash  to  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  it  appears  that  England 
owes  a  biJance  to  Germany,  the  balance  is  not  paid  by  England  in 
cash,  but  is  set  aside  as  a  credit  to  Germany's  account  m  connection 
with  reparations  or  other  obligations  whicn  Germany  must  assume 
imder  tne  treaty.  That  refers  to  paragraph  243.  Attention  should 
be  called  to  this  feature  of  the  general  process  of  settlement.  Since 
Germany  has  large  obligations  to  meet,  more  particularly  for  repa- 
rations, anything  that  is  left  to  her  credit  is  simply  turned  into  what 
may  be  called  a  ^pool,''  namely,  the  general  accumulation  of  assets 
and  resources  whicn  Germany  must  utmze  in  order  to  meet  reparation 
charges  and  the  like. 

The  clearing-house  settlement  arrangement  is  further  appUed  to 
the  liquidation  of  German  property.  England,  for  example,  has 
seized  or  sequestrated  certam  property  situated  in  England  and 
belonging  to  German  nationals.  This  property  is  held  as  a  security 
or  plrage  for  repaying  damages  or  sequestration  losses  incurred  by 
EInglislmien  who  may  naye  h^  property  situated  in  Germany.  Any 
balance  left  in  England's  hand  alter  these  property  losses  in  uermany 
are  met,  is  again  regarded  as  a  balance  for  the  ''pool"  or  reparation 
assets,  is  reported  to  the  clearing  house,  and  is  available  for  repara- 
tion purposes. 

It  is  a  natural  part  of  this  arrangement  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment  itself  undertakes  to  recompense  its  own  nationals  (Germans) 
who  may  have  debts  due  to  them  or  may  be  the  owners  of  property 
taken  over  by  the  British  Government — ^I  simply  use  the  British  as 
an  example.  The  German  nationals  are  not  expected  to  suffer,  but 
their  indemnification  is  left  to  their  own  Government. 

Senator  Williams.  All  this  is  credited  to  Germany  as  part  of  her 
reparation  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  whole  arrangement  did  not  seem  to  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives a  desirable  one  for  this  country,  and  from  the  start  they 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  not  enter  on  it.  The  treaty 
provides  (article  296,  clause  ''e")  that  no  country  shall  be  bound 
by  it  unless  affirmative  notice  of  its  acceptance  is  given,  and  our 
expectation  is  that  no  such  affirmative  notice  will  be  given  by  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  limited  to  prewar  debts  t 
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Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  prewar  debts. 

S^ator  SwANSON.  Take  the 'German  property  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States.  Under  section  3^  how  would  that  property  be  dis- 
tributed ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Grerman  property  that  has  been  seized  by  the  cus- 
todian? 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  property  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  to 
do  with  it  as  it  wishes. 

Senator  Swakson.  Under  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then  the  treaty  does  not  make  any  disposition 
of  that  property,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Babuch.  No,  sir.  It  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to 
dispose  of.  But,  in  addition,  under  that  treaty  it  has  been  giyen 
additional  rights  of  use.  It  can  be  held  as  a  set-ofif  against  American 
property  in  Grermany.  It  can  be  used  for  the  pajrment  of  prewar 
daiins  like  the  LusUania,  and  other  prewar  claims. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  know  the  section  of  the  treaty  where 
that  is  particularly  provided  for  ? 

Hie  Chaibman.  We  will  come  to  that  later,  when  we  take  up  the 
aKen  property  provisions. 

I  understand  that  you  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  granted  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  do  not  adopt  paragraph  (3)  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  recommendation. 

The  Qeeaibman.  Well,  now,  we  might  as  well  go  to  the  alien  prop- 
ocW  division. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  we  do  not  accept  section  3 ,  what  is  the  method 
ot .settling  claims,  with  section  3  elimmated?  We  might  asivdil  get 
that  clear. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Congress  wiU  have  to  make  disposition  and  set  up 
machinery,  as  I  understand  it,  to  meet  the  situation. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  treaty  does  not  set  up  any  machinery 
except  under  section  3. 

Mr.  Babugh.  The  machinery  that  would  be  set  up  affecting  us 
would  be  the  mixed  tribunal,  and  that  was  done  in  order  to  enable 
American  citizens,  or  to  protect  American  citizens — that  is  not 
ezacUv  the  word,  out  you  will  get  my  meaning — against  the  neces- 
aity  of  going  into  Germany  to  get  jurisdiction  tnere.  It  provides  a 
mixed  tribunal  to  try  the  case. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  all  this  treaty  does  as  to  section  3  is  to 
create  a  mixed  tribunal  to  fix  the  relative  indebtedness  of  German 
and  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Our  courts  are  to  settle  all  c[U6stions  for  Americans. 

Senator  Williams.  We  would  have  to  institute  something  like 
the  Spanish  Treatv  Claiins  Commission,  or  some  sort  of  organization. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  oelieve  that  Mr.  Palmer,  who  has  given  study  to  that 
and  who  is  familiar  with  it,  is  probably  worldng  on  that. 

Senator  £[itohoock.  The  national  of  every  other  country  must 
dei>end  upon  this  international  commission  m  order  to  secure  his 
d&im  against  Germany. 

Mr.  Babuch.  If  his  Government  elects  in  the  first  instance. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  each  Government  free  to  elect } 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  either  system. 
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Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  find  that,  Mr.  Baruch,  in  the  treaty; 
what  page  and  section  t 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  on  page  351,  subparagrajjh  "e."  Now,  I 
understand  that  if  Germany  has  any  clauns  against  the  United 
States  they  must  sue  in  our  courts  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  a  German  citizen;  yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a 
claim  against  a  Grerman  in  Germany,  Germany  has  agreed  to  create 
a  mixed  commission  to  ascertain  that  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Baeuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Knox,  what  you  are  inquiring  for  is- 
subparagraph  "e'*  on  page  351. 

Mr.  Baeuch.  Does  that  answer  your  question.  Senator! 

Senator  Knox.  Yes-  thank  you. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Why  do  you  think  that 
is  a  better  proposition  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  this 
mixed  arbitration  tribimal  rather  than  to  a  clearing  house  ? 

Mr.  Baeuch.  I  can  answer  that  question  more  concisely  by  lUst 
reading  three  paragraphs  here  from  this  print  which  I  had  hopea  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  each  member.  It  is  an  explanation  of  each  one 
of  the  economic  clauses,  and  giving  imder  the  nead  of  each  one  the 
reasons  for  the  clause  as  it  is. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  withdraw  the  question  imtil  we  have  those 
data. 

Mr.  Baeuch.  You  will  find  it  quite  clearly  explained  there. 

Senator  Pomeeene.  Those  are  the  explanations  made  by  our  rep- 
resentatives, of  the  text? 

Mr.  Baeuch.  They  were  explanations  made  by  our  representatives^ 
giving  our  imderstanding  of  tne  clauses. 

Senator  Williams.  Made  by  the  subcommittees  to  the  group  ! 

Mr.  Baeuch.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomeeenb.  In  other  words,  they  were  reservations  to  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Baeuch.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  These  explanations  were  made  bv  the  groups  which 
you  have  described  as  composed  of  various  gentlemen  gatnered  in 
subsidiary  bodies,  who  were  dealing  with  the  economic  clauses  of  the 
treaty  in  the  first  instance  ?    They  represent  your  own  arguments  ? 

Mr.  Baeuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  And  after  being  put  in  this  printed  form  they  were 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  five  commissioners  or  plenipotentiaries,  for 
their  information  t 

Mr.  Baeuch.  All  the  economic  commissions,  of  the  five  coimtries^ 
came  together,  and  then  when  we  had  agreed  we  reported  to  the  com- 
mission of  four,  and  they  accepted  it;  and  then  it  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  our  drafting  commission.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  except  that  it  seems  as  if  there  was  some 
intermediate  step  left  out  as  to  how  our  plenipotentiaries  got  into- 
possession  of  it. 

Mr.  Baeuch.  They  were  advised. 

Senator  Moses.  In  writing! 

Mr.  Baeuch.  The  minutes  of  each  meeting  were  sent  to  them. 

Senator  Pomeeene.  Were  these  explanatory  notes  incorporated  in 
your  minutes  which  you  submitted  to  the  commission  1 
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Mr.  Baruch.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  only  conunission  that 
made  its  report  in  this  way.^  We  got  this  up  for  our  own  particular 
benefit,  so  that  we  could  digest  tne  subject.  You  will  notice  that 
the  treaty  is  a  very  large  volume,  and  we  got  this  up  as  a  ready  ref- 
erence more  for  our  own  selves  than  for  anything  else. 

Senator  Wiujams.  It  is  the  explanation  of  your  conduct — explains 
the  result  you  arrived  at.  Suppose  you  just  read  that  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Baruch  (reading) : 

Artide  A  and  Regulation  X  provide  for  a  system  imder  which  clearing  offices  are 
created,  one  between  each  allied  State  and  Germany,  for  the  settlement  of  debts. 
In  Older  to  make  the  plan  workable,  it  is  provided  that: 

(a)  Eadi  State  diall  guarantee  the  payment  of  all  debts  owing  by  its  nationals 
to  aatumals  of  iJie  enemy  State,  except  in  cases  of  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor, 
before  the  war; 

(6)  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  private  enemy  property  in  each  State  shall  be  used 
by  tne  said  State  to  pay  the  debts  of  its  own  nationals; 

(c)  I>ebton  and  creditorB  in  States  formerly  enemy  are  forbidden  to  settle  their 
debti  widi  each  other  or  to  communicate  with  each  other  regaiding  them. 

Tliis  ]dan  may  be  desirable  for  Great  Britain,  but  is  extremely  undesirable,  if  not 
actually  impossible,  for  the  United  States.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  it 
be  not  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

1.  Our  Government  should  not  accept  the  burden  of  fl;uaranteeing  the  private  debts 
owed  by  its  citizens.  This  would  be  an  obligation  of  unknown  and  probably  very 
great  uoporlions. 

2.  The  treaty  should  not  compel  the  United  States  to  use  the  private  property  of 
GermaDS  iiv  our  country  for  the  payment  of  debts  owed  by  other  Germans  to  our 
citi74!nB.    T6  do  so  might  amount  to  confiscation. 

Senator  Faix.  If  we  do  not  guarantee  the  debts  due  to  our  own 
nationals  as  other,  nations  propose  to  do,  and  do  not  use  the  excess 
of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  alien  prop^ty  for  the  discharge  of  such 
debts,  we  are  the  only  nation  that  will  leave  our  citizens  entirely 
unprotected,  except  as  to  their  recourse  against  the  nationals  of  the 
other  country  through  oUier  tribunals. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Congress  has  the  power  to  do  what  it  wishes. 

Senator  Fall.  You  mean  to  say  that  although  you  recommend  to 
the  contrary^  Confess  could  ^o  ahead  and  pass  laws  i>royiding  for 
the  distribution  of  the  procee<b  of  the  sale  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  t 

Kr.  Basuoh.  1  said  that  those  were  the  views  as  expressed  by 
myself.  That  is  still  my  present  view,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  state 
my  reasons. 

Might  not  Mr.  Palmer  make  a  statement  in  reference  to  this  t 

Senator  SwANSON.  Suppose  you  finish  the  reading  of  your  own 
statement. 

Mr.  Babxjch  (reading) : 

Monover,  Ckmgrsss  has  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  power  to  decide  what  shall 
become  of  the  enemy  jnoperty  in  tne  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems 
no  objection  to  the  United  States  retaining  the  enemy  property,  for  the  present,  as  a 
hostacje  or  pledge  to  secure  American  rights,  and  then  dedoing  in  its  own  way  what  is 
the  fair  and  proper  course.  To  accept  the  clearing-house  system  would  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  course  whichi  it  is  nrmly  believ^,  Conflress  will  not  wish  to  follow. 

3.  To  forbid  our  citizens  from  adjusting  their  debts  ana  accounts  with  former  ene- 
nues  pnrately  would  be  a  wholly  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  interfer^ce  with 
private  affsln.  It  would  be  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  resumption  of  busmess  and 
amiiaarGial  lelatians.  Our  financial  houses  and  business  firms  had  many  complicated 
acooonts,  and  transactions  which  were  suspended  by  war.  These  houses,  and  espe- 
ciilly  the  bankera,  must  speedily  adjust  their  financial  accounts.  Otherwise  com- 
merce can  not  be  ivoperly  resumed.  The  clearing-house  plan  would  compel  all  such 
adjustments  and  all  payments  to  be  made  through  governmental  agencies. 
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As  regards  other  countries  than  the  United  States,  the  adoption  of  the  clearing-house 
plan  bv  some  of  them  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  their  own  interests,  and 
might  be  ruinous  to  a  nation  whose  balance  of  private  debts  was  laigely  in  favor  of 
Germany. 

The  principle  is  already  accepted — ^Article  A,  clause  "e" — ^that  any  allied  State 
may  exclude  itself  from  the  operation  of  the  clearing-house  plan. 

Now,  may  Mr.  Palmer  make  that  statement! 

The  CHAraMAN.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Before  he  makes  that  statement,  let  me  ask  this: 
How  are  we  going  to  facilitate  the  resumption  of  business  between 
these  individuals  when  we  leave  it  up  in  the  air  and  wait  for  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  These  individuals  can  privately  proceed,  just  as  they 
are  doing  now. 

Senator  Fall.  This  will,  then,  facilitate  rather  than  retard  the 
settlement  of  these  private  affairs  although,  as  you  say,  Congress  yet 
has  the  power  to  step  in  and  settle  it. 

Senator  Fall,  Do  you  desire  to  make  that  statement  now,  Mr. 
Palmer  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   BRADLET  W.   PALMEB. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  entire  subject  is  very  complicated,  dif&cult  to 
approach  and  to  understand,  and  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  I 
tnmk  it  woxild  be  desirable  to  read  the  explanatory  statements 
made  bv  the  American  delegates  to  each  of  the  sections,  which  are 
interlocked.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  statement  now,  because  I 
wished  to  go  into  the  subject  fully  and  in  detail.  What  I  did  wish 
to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  at  the  outset  is  that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  American  nationals  are  fully  protected;  are 
protected  more  than  any  other  nation,  or  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other  nation.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  two.  It  is  a 
complicated  and  difficult  situation,  and  the  clearing  house  system 
is  merely  a  method  of  procedure.  The  British  Grovernment  and  the 
French  Government  devised  that  plan  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  to  meet  a  situation  and  conaition  that  did  not  exist  in  the 
United  States,  arising  from  this  state  of  facts.  Tlie  war  struck 
England  and  France  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  involved 
transactions  with  the  enemy,  and  it  threw  their  business  affairs  into 
chaos.  Never  was  there  such  a  condition  as  that  before.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  details,  because  they  are  very  confidential,  but  I 
understand  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  British  Government  to  step 
in  and  put  its  guarantee  back  of  a  great  many  different  classes  of 
private  obligations,  such  as  acceptances.  Otherwise,  the  ^eat 
commercial  nouses  of  Great  Britam  and  of  London  would  nave 
gone  down  as  the  result  of  that.  The  difference  with  us  was  tJiat 
Before  we  entered  the  war,  war  conditions  had  been  going  on  for 
two  and  a  half  years,  ana  our  business  men  had  accommodated 
themselves  to  war-like  conditions,  so  that  when  we  entered  the  war 
the  same  condition  did  not  exist  and  was  not  threatened,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  that  our  Government  should  interfere  in  private 
commercial  transactions.  The  result  was  that  England  and  fiance 
studied  what  they  should  do  to  take  caie  of  their  citizens  atter  the 
war  was  over,  and  they  evolved  a  clearing  system.  The  object  of 
diat  system  was  to  enable  their  merchants  to  adjust  their  lelations 
promptly  after  the  war.    Some  time  during   1917,   I   think,    the 
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British  Government  here  in  Washington  explained  their  system  an<I 
their  theory  to  us — to  the  lepresenratives;  to  different  governmental 
(^ials.  We  gave  it  9  cursory  examination,  because  ^e  stiuck 
right  away  what  we  consideied  a  fundamental  obstacle,  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Government  gtraranteeing  the  piivate  obligations  owed 
by  its  citizens,  and  we  nevei  could  get  over  that. 

Senator  Wilx-iams.  You  also  struck  the  obstacle  of  forbidding  a 
man's  settling  his  own  debts  to  the  Germans  9 

Mr.  Palicer.  That  was  a  minor  obstacle,  although  it  was  important. 
We  never  couldget  over  that,  and  we  had  many  discussions  or  talks 
about  that  in  Washington  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Then,  when  the  peace  treaty  was  proposed,  this  plan  was  suggested 
as  a  portion  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  the  American  delegate  on  the 
Gommittee  happenea  to  be  informed  of  that  because  of  these  dis- 
cussions we  hsMd  had  in  Washington,  and  the  American  delegate 
said  right  away,  ''Is  it  essential  that  the  Goverument  should  guar- 
antee tne  private  obligations  f  And  that  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  plan.  It  could  not  be  worked  out  without  that.  Neither  could 
it  be  worked  out  without  forbidding  communications  between  mer- 
chants in  both  countries.  Neither  could  it  be  worked  out  without 
the  obligation  to  take  a  German's  property,  or  the  proceeds  of  his 
property,  and  use  it  to  pay  another  man's  debt  in  that  country. 

The  American  delegate  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  g;et  mto  any  such  position  as  that,  and  therefore, 
with  full  explanation,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  other 
powers,  we  devised  another  system  which  enabled  us  to  grant  our 
nationals  the  same  protection,  and  in  my  judgment  a  very  much 
better  protection,  without  involving  the  Government  in  the  inter- 
ference in  private  affairs. 

That  is  a  general  statement.  Before  leaving  that  subject  I  would 
like  to  make  one  other  statement. 

Senator  HrrcHOOCK.  Will  you  not  state,  just  here,  what  is  the 
protection  that  the  American  creditor  of  a  German  debtor  gets? 

Mr.  Pajlmeb.  An  American  creditor 

Senator  Hitchcook.  Of  a  German  debtor. 

Mr.  Palmer  (continuing).  Having  a  claim  against  a  German? 

Senator  HrrcHOOCK.  Yes;  a  prewar  claim  ? 

Mr.  Palmrr.  a  ri^t;  yes.  In  the  first  place,  privately  he  has 
the  right  to  go  to  a  new  tribunal  in  case  oi  a  dispute  as  to  debt. 
The  Government  has  a  right  to  use  any  of  the  property  or  resources 
of  the  enemy  property  in  this  country  to  pay  tnat  debt,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment so  chooses.  Now,  there  is  the  clear  distinction.  The  right 
is  not  given  to  an  American  citizen  to  come  to  this  Government  and 
demand  that  his  debt  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government,  either  out 
of  its  own  funds  or  out  of  the  proceeds  of  enemy  property  which 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  taken.  That  is  not  a  right  which 
is  eiven  to  a  private  American  citizen.  The  Government  has  the 
ri^t  to  do  that  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment stands  in  the  position  where  it  can  protect  its  nationals  by  the 
use  of  these  funds,  or  not,  as  it  sees  fit.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  is  desirable  to  leave  that  matter  in  that  position.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  condition  of  affairs  is  in  Germany.  We  do  not 
know  what  has  been  done  to  our  property.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  Germans  will  restore  our  property.     We  do  not  know  whether 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way,  that  under  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty  the  disposition  of  the  entire  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress.  They  can  use  the  fimd  to  pay  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  on  account  of  their  property  in  Gfermanj,  if  they  suffer  loss 
or  damage.  They  can  use  it  to  pajr  debts  of  theur  citizens  unpaid  by 
German  nationals.  They  can  use  it  to  pay  what  we  call  the  Imsi- 
tama  claims — claims  on  account  of  damages  suffered  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war.  They  can  put 
the  balance  into  the  reparation  fund. 

Senator  Knox.  But  suppose  we  do  not  have  any  reparation. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  goes  mto  the  general  reparation. 

Senator  Knox.  Then  that  would  be  to  pay  England  and  France 
and  Italy?  . 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  the  general  reparation  fund,  however  it  is 
divided. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  no  part  in  reparation  funds,  have  we  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  are  entitled 'to  a  share  of  the  reparation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  as  to  the  division  of  the  reparation,  that  is  something 
tiiat  did  not  come  within  my  province,  and  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  that. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to 
now.  The  United  States  has  the  fullest  power  and  authority  to 
return  any  of  tins  property  that  they  see  fit.  That  was  something 
that  I  insisted  upon,  to  have  a  fair  understanding  with  the  other 
Governments,  because  we  have  a  lot  of  classes  of  property  that  it  is 
certain  we  shall  want  to  restore  to  the  owners  when  Congress  has 
received  information  on  those  subjects  to  give  it  sufficient  knowledge 
to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  entire  subject  understandably.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  turn  the  balance  of  the  funds  or  any  portion 
of  the  funds  into  the  reparation  fund.  That  lies  with  Congress  if 
they  desire  to  do  so.  The  object  of  the  Ainerican  delegate,  basing 
himself  on  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  we  have 
always  interpreted  to  mean  that  Congress  reserved  to  itself  the 
disposition  of  the  enemies'  property  that  had  been  taken,  was  to 
preserve  that  intact;  in  other  words,  to  leave  Congress  the  full, 
absolute  power  to  deal  with  the  property  as  they  saw  fit;  and  that 
is  the  effect  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Williams.  Paragraph  4  of  the  annex  to  article  297,  with 
reference  to  property,  rights,  and  interests,  reads  as  follows: 

All  property,  rights,  and  interests  of  German  nationals  within  the  territory  of  any 
alUed  or  associated  power  and  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sale,  liquidation  or  other 
dealing  therewith  may  be  charged  by  that  allied  or  associated  power  in  the  first  place 
with  payment  of  amounts  due  in  respect  of  claims  by  the  nationals  of  that  allied  or 
associated  power  with  regard  to  their  property,  rights,  and  interests,  including  com- 
panies and  associations  in  which  they  are  interested,  in  German  territory,  or  debts 
owing  to  tJ^em  by  German  nationals,  and  with  payment  of  claims  growing  out  of  acts 
committed  by  the  German  Government  or  by  any  German  authorities  since  July  31, 
1914,  and  before  that  allied  or  associated  power  entered  into  the  war.  The  amount 
of  such  claims  may  be  assessed  by  an  arbitrator  appointed  by  Mr.  Gostave  Ador,  if 
he  is  willing,  or  if  no  such  appointment  is  made  by  him,  by  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  mixed  arbitral  tribunal  provided  for  in  section  6.  They  may  be  charged 
in  the  second  place  with  payment  of  the  amounts  due  in  respect  of  claims  by  the 
nationals  of  suck  allied  or  associated  power  with  regard  to  their  property,  rights,  and 
interests  in  the  tenitory  of  other  enemy  poweis,  in  so  far  as  those  claims  are  otherwise 
unsatisfied. 
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The  CnAiBMAN.  That  gives  the  widest  latitude. 
Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Piumer,  can  you  tell  us  why  all  the  acts  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  are  validated,  thus  cutting  off  access  to  the 
courts  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings,  x>t  the  sufficiency  of 
the  aTQOunts  realized  from  the  sale  of  property  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  Mr.  Senator.  This  is  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  it  never  seemed  to  anybody  that 
the  action  of  the  United  States  in  fighting  the  war  against  Germany 
should  be  open  to  criticism  or  upsetting  by  German  v. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  it  could  be  demonstrated — I  am  only  us- 
ing this  as  an  illustration,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  no  cases  that  are 
at  all  like  it,  but  suppose  it  could  be  demonstrated — that  property 
fairly  worth  $5,000,000  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Alien  Property 
Cu-^todian  in  a  secret  wav  for  $1,000,000.  Why  should  a  transaction 
of  that  kind  be  validated  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Senator,  I  am  siu*e  that  such  a  possibility  as  that 
does  not  exist. 

Senator  Knox.  1  agree  to  that.  I  simply  am  using  that  as  an 
illustration. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  if  that  situation  did  exist,  I  would  say  it  was 
something  for  our  Government  to  handle,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
open  to  the  enemy. 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words,  our  Government  should  take  the 
loss? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  No;  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  was  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  trading  with  the  ememy  act,  and  for  whatever  he  has  done 
he  should  be  responsible  to  our  Government,  but  not  to  Germany. 
Xow,  as  to  the  object  of  putting  those  clauses  in  the  treatv,  in  the 
first  place,  those  particular  clauses  were  not  put  there  by  the  American 
delegates,  although  if  they  had  not  been  in  there  the  American  dele- 
rates  woidd  have  asked  to  have  them  put  in.  TTiere  was  no  possible 
discussion  by  anybody  as  to  the  propriety  of  clauses  of  that  character. 

Senator  Pomebene.  In  other  words,  tne  United  States  as  the  prin- 
cipal should  settle  with  its  own  agents  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Surely.  The  practical  effect  of  those  clauses  is  this. 
Whatever  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has  done  in  the  United 
States  under  the  trading  with  the  enemv  act  is  done.    He  takes 

Eroperty  and  he  gives  receipts,  and  any  claims  that  may  arise  from 
is  actions  are  eiuier  relegated  to  the  proceeds  or  the  claims  are  cut 
off.  Congress  has  said  in  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  that  anv 
enemy  whose  property  has  been  taken,  if  he  has  any  complaint,  shall 
come  to  Congress  after  the  war;  and  Congress  by  that  provision  in  our 
judgment  has  retained  the  power,  the  jurisdiction,  the  discretion  to 
arrange  matters  with  the  former  enemy.  These  clauses  here  amount 
tODotning,  except  that  they  do  cut  off  possible  Utieation  by  the  enemy 
respecting,  we  will  say,  the  constitutionality  of  tne  trading  with  the 
enemy  act,  and  things  of  that  kind  which  might  involve  us  in  ex- 
pensive, useless  litigation  for  years.  Aside  from  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  clauses  have  much  effect. 

Senator  Knox.  Tell  us  what  the  owner  of  that  $5,000,000  property 
would  do  under  the  circumstances  indicated  in  my  question.  What 
are  liis  rights  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  he  is  an  enemy,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  think  that  he 
has  any  right,  except  to  apply  through  oiplomatic  channels. 
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Senator  Ksox.  Of  course,  he  has  rights.  If  he  is  an  alien  enemy 
he  has  his  rights.  Private  property  is  to  be  protected.  That  is  a 
rule  of  international  law  that  there  has  not  oeen  any  doubt  about 
for  a  hundred  years. 

Senator  Fall.  This  whole  treaty  is  providing  for  the  re&:ulation 
of  those  very  rights.  j       f       ..^  ^ 

Senator  Sanson.  I  understand  your  contention  is  that  Congress 
took  charge  of  this  property  and  Congress  will  settle  the  rights. 
If  the  property  was  sacrificed  improperly  or  improvidentlyy  then 
Con&;ress  will  determine  how  it  shall  be  settled. 

f£r.  Palmer.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  have  you  no  other  answer  to  the  question  I 
ptopoimded  except  that  the  alien  enemy  claimant  has  no  rignts  under 
the  circumstances  indicated  in  the  question  I  asked  a  moment  ago, 
which  I  am  sure  you  have  in  your  mmd  ? 

Senator  WiLLiAMa.  He  has  his  rights  Under  th#  treaty,  whatever 
they  ar». 

Mr.  Palhee.  T^e  rights  of  Che  aKen  enemy  whose  property  has 
been  taken — is  that  what  you  want  to  know? 

Senator  EInox.  I  want  to  know  what  rights  the  man  in  Germany 
has  who  oWned  $5,000,000  of  property  in  the  United  States,  that  was 
either  secretly  or  frauaulently  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for  $1,000,000. 
What  rights  has  he,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  has  the  right  to  eome  to  Congress  for  his  claim, 
as  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  provides.  MP.  Senator,  let  me 
answer  your  question  in  this  way^  in  order  that  you  can  see  how 
the  legal  process  has  shaped  itself  m  our  minds.  The  trading  with 
the  enemy  act  authorized  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  to  take  enemy 
property  in  this  country.  Through  the  original  act  and  the  amend- 
ment thereto  the  title  to  the  property  was  vested  in  the  custodian, 
so  that  he  was  given  all  the  rignts  of  the  absolute  owner,  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  amendment. 

Senator  Fall.  He  was  a  common-law  trustee,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  under  the  original  act;  but  the  subsequent 
amendment  went  further  than  that  and  vested  in  him  the  rights  of 
an  absolute  owner.  Further  than  that,  he  was  given  the  authority 
to  dispose  of  the  property  in  certain  ways.  Now,  I  have  always 
thought,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  correct,  that  the  title  of  the  alien 
enemy  had  passed  out  of  him,  had  become  vested  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  an  oiKcer  of  the  Government.  The 
title  has  passed  from  tne  enemy. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  undoubtedly  true.  I  am  not  questioning 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  Palmek.  Now,  suppose  that  the  custodian  had  kept  the  prop- 
erty or  turned  it  over  to  the  United  States  Treasury  as  he  was  en- 
titled to  do  under  the  act.  Then,  the  entire  property  is  gone  and  the 
alien  enemy  would  come  to  Congress  xmder  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
act  and  make  his  claim.  Congress  reserving  the  right  to  take  it  up 
for  consideration. 

Senator  Knox.  As  to  the  regularity  of  the  disposition  or  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  coinnensation  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Tne  trading-with-the-enemy  act  does  not  say  any- 
thing at  all  about  that.  It  simply  reserves  to  Congress  the  right  to 
receive  claims  by  the  enemy  after  the  war. 
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The  Chaibicak.  Did  not  the  tradmg*witk-the-eiieiny  act  give  any 
rifiht  to  go  into  the  courts  on  questions  arisiog  out  of  the  dissolution 
QfcompanieSy  etc.  1 

Mr.  Palmkr.  Not  to  the  enemv. 

The  CuAiRHAK.  It  save  no  right  of  any  kind  t 

^^.  Pauobr.  I  thii&  not,  except  what  I  have  stated. 

The  GuAiBHAN.  I  have  sent  for  the  act.    I  would  like  to  look  at  it* 

Mr.  Palic£k.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  ELiTOHOopK.  Senator  Kjiox  makes  the  point  that  under 
international  law  tne  alien  enemy  has  certain  ri^ts.  If  he  has  any 
such  right  it  can  only  he  prosecuted  through  his  own  government. 
Is  that  the  fact  under  international  law? 

Mr.  Palmsk.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  HrrGHCocK.  Now,  if  his  own  Government  ames  in  this 
treaty  not  to  assert  that  right,  as  you  have  said  it  does,  does  not  that 
end  the  question  t  If  he  can  prosecute  any  ri^t  at  all,  it  is  through 
his  own  Government,  and  his  own  Gov^imient  agrees  not  to  prose** 
euto  it.    Does  not  that  end  liie  matter  as  f arid  we  are  f  encemed  t 

Mr.  Palm£b%  I  consider  that  more  a  matter  of  words  ^haxi  of  suh* 
stance,  because  under  onr  law  of  the  United  States  the  United  States 
Government  had  the  war  power  to  take  and  confiscate  the  private 
propoty  of  the  enemy  if  it  so  desired  to  do. 

ifow,  what  did  Congress  do  t  They  took  possession  of  the  enemy 
property,  and  they  vested  the  title  of  it  in  their  officer,  the  AUen 
Property  Custodian.  That  was  the  act  that  put  the  enemy  out  of  the 
ownersmp  of  the  property.  It  did  not  make  anv  difference  what  you 
put  in  the  treaty  about  that.  It  does  not  maKe  that  situation  any 
different.  The  United  States  had  taken  the  title  to  the  property. 
Now,  the  alien  enemy  could  not  get  that  property  back  without  com- 
iog  to  Congress,  and  Congress  said  in  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act: 

II  any  alien  enemy  makes  a  claim,  he  can  come  to  us  after  the  war. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  have  changed 
that  at  all.     Germany  and  its  nationals,  as  far  as  tlie  title  to  tnat 

Eroperty  is  concemea,  have  given  up  something  that  they  did  not 
ave.  The  title  had  already  passed  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  they  could  not  get  it  back  without  an  act  of  Confess. 

Mr.  HrrcHCOCK.  That  is  not  the  question  Senator  Knox  is  putting 
to  you.  He  put  a  hypothetical  case,  an  impossible  case,  supposing 
that  property  worth  $5,000,000  had  been  in  some  way  sacrificed  for 
$1,000,000. 

Mr.  t^ALMER.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  And  he  asked  you  then,  whether  under  inter- 
national law  the  owner  of  tbat  property  did  not  have  a  claim  that 
might  be  prosecuted  against  the  Umted  Stat^  1 

Senator  Knox.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  HrroHCOOK.  Y^at  was  it  t 

Senator  Knox.  I  asked  what  his  rights  were.  I  did  not  allege 
what  his  rights  were. 

Senator  mTCHOOCK.  Ton  asserted  by  inference  that  he  had  a 
ri^t. 

Senator  Knox.  In  response  to  Mr.  Palmer's  statement  that  the 
afien  enemy  had  no  rignts  I  replied  that  under  international  law 
private  property  of  the  alien  was  always  protected  imtil  after  the 
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hastilities  ceased,  and  then  an  accounting  was  made  for  it.  That  is 
a  rule  of  international  law  and  has  been  lor  a  hundred  years.  What 
I  want  to  get  at,  if  you  will  permit  me,  is  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  entir^y  feasible  to  have  inserted  in  this  treaty  a  provision  that 
the  courts  of  justice  of  the  United  States  should  be  open  to  the  aUen 
enemy  after  the  war  is  over  in  order  to  challenge,  not  the  title  that 
passed  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  but  the  methods  by  which  he 
disposed  of  it,  if  the  claimant  could  make  out  a  case  of  fraud  or  such 

fross  negligence  as  to  involve  him  in  a  serious  loss,  instead  of  passing 
im  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Mexican  War  Claims, 
with  a  technical  claim  against  the  United  States,  which  he  could  only 
work  out  through  Congress  and  the  Committees  on  Claims.  I  asked 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  have  been  entirely  feasible  to  open 
the  courts  of  justice  to  him. 

Mr.  Pai.mer.  The  feasibility  of  such  a  system  as  that,  with  many 
otiier  considerations,  came  up  to  me,  and  1  decided  it.  and  I  am  glad 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  I  decided  against  a  clause  of  that  sort.  I 
should  have  thought  and  I  do  think  that  a»clause  of  that  kind  would 
be  contrary  to  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  we  were  acting. 

Senator  Knox.  We  can  change  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  can  change  an  act  of  Congress  by  a  treaty,  surely, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  do  that,  because  of  tHb  United 
States  desires  to  offer  that  opportxmity  to  the  former  enemy,  it  can 
do  so,  and  I  think  it  woxild  be  very  much  more  appropriate  for  relief 
of  that  character  to  come  from  Congress  than  from  tne  treaty.  At 
any  rate,  that  was  the  view  of  the  representatives  of  the  tJnited 
States. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  your  negotiations  have  obtained 
the  acquiescence  of  the  German  Government  in  Congress  disposing  of 
this  alien  enemy  property  as  it  sees  proper  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  that  the  resiilt  of  your  negotiations  t 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean,  is  that  the  resiilt  of  the  treaty,  that 
they  will  acquiesce  in  the  disposition  of  alien  property  as  Congress 
may  see  proper  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Is  not  this  the  situation  as  to  alien  claims  ?  I 
understand  the  rule  to  be  with  r^ard  to  alien  property,  in  interna- 
tional law,  as  stated  by  Senator  Knox;  but  those  who  were  framing 
this  treaty  saw  fit  to  insert  in  the  treaty  a  provision  ratifying  the  acts 
of  the  Custodian  of  Alien  Property.  Whatever  his  rights  may  have 
been  imder  the  general  principle  of  international  law,  they  are  more 
clearly  defined  by  the  treaty  itself,  so  that  it  rests  with  Congress  under 
this  treaty  and  under  the  alien  property  act. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Pomebene.  They  can  not  only  reimbiu*se  any  alien  but 
they  can  give  him  a  premium  if  they  should  desire. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  They  can  give  him  any  process  by  the  courts. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Or  create  courts  tor  him? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  ought 

Senator  Williams.  Before  you  go  further,  I  want  to  ask  you  this, 
in  order  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind :  I  understand  that  this  in  no  wise 
binds  our  people  to  what  all  of  the  other  nationals  of  the  allied  p^nd 
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associated  powers  are  bound  by,  to  wit,  this  clearing-house  syBtem, 
but  that  our  nationals  are  left  free  with  German  nationals  to  make 
tny  private  settlement  that  they  wish  of  their  mutual  claims. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wilx.iams.  For  example,  if  a  man  had  been  having  cottou 
from  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  had  been  shipping  it,  and  tne  Slip  was- 
on  the  high  seas  at  the  time  we  declared  a  state  of  war  existing 
between  us  and  Germany,  if  those  people  did  not  want  to  wait  for 
Congress  to  settle  it,  if,  say,  the  British  Government  had  takeii  it  and 
sold  it  at  Liverpool  prices  and  paid  the  American  shipper,  these- 
people  being  old  customers,  they  could  settle  the  whole  transaction* 
according  to  the  ethics  of  it  as  they  saw  fit  t 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  Moreover,  if  they  chose,  they  could  have  a  trial 
case  set  to  detennine  the  amount,  if  tnere  was  a  oispute  about  that. 
There J8  nothing  ia  the  treaty  to  prevent  that? 

ilr.  Palmeb.  No. 

Senator  Fall,  Mr.  Palmer,  may  I  ask  a  Question  or  two  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  the  treaty  which  gives  any  aaditional  rights  along  the* 
Ibe  of  guaranties  of  any  right  such  as  Senator  Williams  has  just 
asked  aoout?  They  would  have  these  rights  without  any  treaty 
whatsoever,  would  fliey  not  ?  Is  there  anyfliing  in  the  treaty  giving 
tiiem  those  rights  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Their  rights  are  unaffected,  but  they  have  an  addi- 
tional recourse  to  a  new  tribunal  instead  of  going  to  the  Gennan 
courts,  and  the  United  States  Government  has  the  additiontd  new 
power  to  look  out  for.  their  interests  under  the  provisions  in  tie* 
treatv. 

Senator  Fall.  That  new  tribimal,  however,  gives  them  no  new 
security — in  other  words^  does  not  enable  them  to  collect  the  debt. 
The  tribunal  fixes  the  ^moimt  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Security  is  given  to  the  United  States  Government. 

Senator  Fall.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  In  thosQ  provisions  that  were  just  read  under  the- 
operation  of  article  297,  clause  (h). 

Senator  HrroRCOCK.  There  is  not  any  ^'h.'' 

Senator  Pomebene.  Page  371. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Clause  (h),  page  371,  second  paragraph,  bottom  of 
the  page. 

Senator  Fall.  Clause  (h),  to  which  you  have  just  referred,  says: 

Tile  net  proceeds  of  salee  of  enemy  property,  rights,  or  interests  wherever  situated 
carried  out  either  by  virtue  of  war  legislation,  or  by  application  of  this  article,  and  m 
genera]  all  cash  assets  of  enemies,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  follows: 

(1)  As  regards  powers  adopting  Section  III  and  the  annex  thereto-* 

We  do  not  adopt  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmsb.  No. 

Senator  Fall  (continuing  reading) : 

The  aaid  ]»oceedB  and  cai^  assets  shall  be  credited  to  the  power— 

Not  adopting  Section  III.    That  will  be  ourselves  1 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall  (continuing  reading) : 

Any  Gssdit  balance  in  favor  of  Germaiiy  resulting  therefrom  shall  be  dealt  with  a 
provided  in  article  243. 
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The  next  paragraph  provides: 

The  proceed  of  the  p»roperty,  rig^tii  and  interestB^  and  tlie  cash  aflsets,  of  the  na^ 
tionals  of  allied  or  associated  powers  held  by  Germany  shall  l;>e  paid  immediately  to 
the  {person  entitled  thereto  or  to  his  government;  the  proceeds  oi  the  property,  risfats 
and  interests,  and  Ijhe  cash  assets  of  German  nationals  received  by  an  aUiea  or 
associated  power  shall  be  subject  to  disposal  by  such  power  in  accordance  with  its 
laws  and  regulations. 

Say,  for  instance,  that  we  dispose  of  property  here  and  we  have 
assets  of  $400,000,000  derived  from  the  sale  of  property  by  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  and  in  Germany  assets  of  $300,000,000.  That 
leaver  an  excess  of  $100,000,000.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  your 
claim  is  that  under  that  clause  that  excess  of  $100,000,000  may  be 
by  Congress  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  American  na- 
tionals who  can  not  otherwise  collect  their  debts  in  Germany.  Is 
thatit? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  xmdoubtedly,  the  people  of  the  United  fetatoa 
aye  very  materially  interested  in  seeing  that  tne  alien  property  brings 
just  as  much  as  it  possibly  can  bring  in  the  market  upon  its  dispo- 
sition by  the  Alien  Troperty  Custodian.  Otherwise,  there  would  be 
no  excess  which  might  be  applied  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  our 
nationals.  Now,  taS:e  the  Bosch  Magneto  case,  for  instance,  that 
you  know  about,  of  course,  as  you  are  attorney  for  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  There  is  a  very  serious  controversy  about  that  case. 
The  entire  property  was  disposed  of  for  somethmg  like  $4,000,00(^ 
and  it  is  clamaed  by  the  owner  and  others  that  the  cash  assets  would 
make  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  it  was  disposed  of — it  was 
disposed  of  after  the  armistice,  I  think — ^$6,000,000.  I  will  call  it 
that  in  round  numbers.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  accountants 
that  its  value  might  be  very  much  more  than  that.  That  matter  is 
now  in  controversy,  through  some  sort  of  court  proceedings.  At  any 
rate  it  has  been  before  a  committee  of  the  Scaiate  upon  several  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  was  discussed  at  great  length.  Now  grant,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  $2,000,000; 
that  amoimt  might  very  well  have  gone  to  the  nationals  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  tri- 
bunal to  which  they  can  come.  Suppose  it  is  shown  clearly  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Umted  States  that  here  is  an  American  citizen  who 
has  a  $2,000,000  claim  which  he  can  not  collect  against  Germany  and 
which  Germany  does  not  guarantee;  if  there  are  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Congress  can  say  to  the  Property 
Custodian,  or  to  some  other  official,  ^'Fay  this  man  so  as  to  discharge 
his  claim.''  If  there  is  no  such  excess,  how  is  he  going  about  it  to 
get  his  claim  paid  ?  Would  he  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  an  ap- 
propriation 01  $2,000,000  out  of  the  Treasury?  You  can  not  set 
aside  a  sale  that  has  been  made  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 
This  validates  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palb££b.  This  validates  it. 

Senator  Fall.  But  suppose  it  does  not.    He  can  not  set  it  aside. 

li^.  Palmeb.  In  case  oi  a  fraud,  any  fraudulent  transaction  is  void. 

Senator  Fall.  What  proceedings  would  you  take  i 
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Mr.  Pa£1C£b«  In  the  case  of  a  question  of  the  char^ter  you  raise^ 
tiiose  are  matters  between  the  United  States  Goyemment  and  its 
officers. 

Seoator  Faix.  I  want  to  see  if  jAitmerioan  citizens  can  be  protected; 
if  Ican« 

Mr.  Paliosb.  Well>  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question, 
b«c4ii]se  it  would  depend  on  the  cnaracter  of  the  act;  in  what  part  of 
the  country;  and  under  what  State  government  it  was  passed;  and  a 
whole  lot  of  things.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  tne  treaty  has 
not  anything  to  do  with  that  objection. 

Senator  Fajll.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  except  that  it  validates  the 
acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  as  to  American  nationals. 

Mr.  Paimeb.  That  is  just  the  points  The  German  national  never 
had  any  rig^hts,  because  the  traoing  with  the  enemy  act  has  taken 
them  away  in  advance. 

Senator  Wn^LiAKS.^  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  If  this  man 
was  an  American  citizen,  and  could  show  it;  and  had  acted  upon  a 
mrong  impression  that  he  was  an  alien  enemy,  he  would  have  the 
same  rights  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  that  he  always  had  t 

Mr.  rASMXR.  I  understand  so. 

Senator  Fall.^  I  am  not  interested  in  the  Bosch  Magneto  Co.  I  am 
interested  only  in  an  American  citizen  collecting  his  money  from  a 
(lerman  national. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Mr.  Senator;  I  can  answer  thai  only  in  a  general 
way.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  has 
not  coUectea  and  realized  as  much  money  as  ne  could  have  from 
the  enemy  property  in  this  country;  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress  is  not  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  That  is  true. 
If  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  nothing  that  has  been  wrongly 
done  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian-^ 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  for  a  moment.  ^ 

Mr.  Palmeb.  That  is  a  matter  between  the  Government  and  its 
own  officers. 

Senator  Fall.  In  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  investigating  the  aicts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
for  some  time,  and  I  am  willing  to  say  frankly  that  I  nave  discovered 
nothing  whatsoever  that  would  reflect  in  any  d^ee  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  Attorney  General  of  the  Imited  States  adminis- 
tered that  property.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  his  agents  or 
himself  have  acted  in  such  an  inefficient  manner  in  secunng  the 
largest  proceeds  which  they  might,  that  while  without  anv  moral 
turpituoe  upon  their  part  whatsoever,  nevertheless  the  fimds  which 
may  be  at  the  disposal  of  Congress  for  the  payment  of  claims  to 
American  citizens  might  not  be  sufficient.    Where  would  they  go  t 

Senator  Smith  of  Arizona.  Would  they  have  to  lose  their  property 
or  come  to  Congress  ? 

Senator  Fall.  If  by  the  treaty  the  Gennan  Government  had  been 
competed  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  its  citizens;  then  it  would  not 
have  been  depleted  by  such  claimS;  we  will  say,  to  the  extent  of 
t300;OOO. 

Senator  HrroHCOCE.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  fund  which  is  secured  by  the 
sale  of  alien  property  under  the  administration  of  the  Alien  Property 
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Custodian  has  certain  liens  placed  upon  it  by  this  treaty.      Is  that 
true  ? 
^      Mr.  Palmeb.  No;  that  is  not  true;  there  are  no  liens. 
^     Senator  Hitchcock.  What  are  the  first  claims  on  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Congress  has  the  fullest  right  to  dispose  of  it  in  any 
way  it  sees  fit. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCE.  Are  there  any  claims  prior  to  the  payment  of 
claims  by  American  nationals  against  German  debtors  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  unless  Congress  desires  to  so  stipulate. 

Sendtor  HrrcHCOCK.  So  that  this  fund  is  subject  m  its  use  to  the 
payment  of  American  claims  against  German  debtors,  and  not  in 
excess  of  the  fund,  but  the  whole  fund? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  if  you  like.  The  American  with  a  claim  against 
Germany  has  got  something  which  believer  had  before. 

Senator  Wn.LiAMS.  Germany  undertakes  to  pay  its  own  nationals  ? 

Mr.  Palmisr.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  First,  you  obtain  from  Germany  an  agreement 
that  will  return  all  the  property  of  American  nationals  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  obtained;  and  secondly,  you  obtain 
from  Germany  an  agreement  that  all  the  property  oi  the  Germans 
here  in  this  country  can  be  used  to  discharge  any  further  debts  that 
the  Gennan  nationals  owe  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Third,  you  have  given  to  Congress  the  risrht  to 
dispose  of  its  alien  property  absolutely  without  interference  by  the 
German  Government  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  if  Congress  desires  to  create  courts  to  deal 
with  this  property,  it  has  the  power  to  do  it;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  treaty  which  precludes  Congress  from  making  a  free  disposition 
of  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Absolutely.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
American  delegates  woula  not  consent  to  the  enemy  debt  plan,  be- 
cause the  enemy  debt  plan  would  have  taken  away  the  freedom  of 
disposition  whicn  Congress  should  enjoy. 

Senator  Whjliams.  And  which  Congress  had  reserved  to  itself. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Which  Congress  had  reserved. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Mr.  Palmer,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  this  treaty 
does  not  validate  the  acts  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  so  as  to 
put  him  entirely  beyond  the  right  of  the  courts  so  far  as  enemy 
aliens  are  concerned  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no ;  I  said  that  the  treaty  does  validate  the  act 
as  far  as  the  enemy  is  concemed. 

The  Chaheiman.  That  is,  no  enemy  alien  can  bring  suit  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

^^^  _____  _^_  •  

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Bosch  magneto  case  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Suppose  there  was  an  American 
stockholder,  would  he  have  any  right  under  this  treaty,  which  be- 
comes the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  go  to  the  courts  and  get 
proceedings  1 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  same  right  as  before) 
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The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  am  not  askins:  whether  he  has  the  same  right 
as  before.  I  want  to  know  whether  ne  is  cut  off  from  any  that  he 
previously  had. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  answer  to  what  the  chairman  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  in  answer  to  what  has  just  now  been 
said  to  you,  may  I  call  Mr.  Palmer's  attention  to  paragraph  1  of  the 
Annex,  page  375?  If  I  may  read  to  you  a  couple  of  sentences,  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  instructed.     It  reads: 

In  accordance  with  the  provifiions  of  article  297,  paragraph  (d),  the  validity  of 
vestin^r  orders  and  of  orders  lor  the  winding  np  of  businesses  or  companies,  and  of  any 
other  otders,  directions,  decisions,  or  instructions  of  any  court  or  any  department  Jf 
the  Govanunent  of  any  of  the  high  contracting  parties  made  oi  given,  or  purporting 
to  he  made  or  given,  in  pursuance  of  war  iQgisfation  with  regard  to  enemy  property, 
rights,  and  interests  is  confirmed. 

Now  follow,  please  [reading]: 

The  interests  of  all  persons  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  effectively  dealt  with 
by  any  order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction  dealing  with  property  in  wbidi  they 
may  be  interested,  wheiher  or  not  such  interests  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
order,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction.  No  question  ^hall  be  raised  as  to  the 
r^iilarit>'  of  a  transfer  of  any  property,  rights,  or  interests  dealt  with  in  pursuance 
01  any  such  onler,  direction,  decision,  or  instruction.  Every  action  taken  with  regard 
to  any  property,  business,  or  company,  whether  as  regards  its  investigation,  seques- 
tration, compulsory  administration,  use,  requisition,  supervision,  or  winding  up, 
the  sale  or  management  of  property,  rights  or  interests,  the  collection  or  discharge  of 
debts,  the  payment  of  c  s  s,  charges,  or  expenses,  or  any  other  matter  whatsoever, 
in  pureuance  of  orders,  directions,  decisions,  or  instructions  of  any  court  or  of  any 
department  of  the  Government  of  any  of  the  nigh  contracting  parties,  made  or  given, 
or  purporting  to  be  made  or  given,  in  pursuance  of  war  legislation  with  re^rd  to 
enemy  property,  rti^hts,  or  interests,  is  confirmed:  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of 
ihis  paragraph  shall  not  be  hald  to  prejudice  the  titles  to  property  heretofore  acquired 
in  good  biitn  and  for  value  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
the  property  is  situated  by  nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Would  you  make,  with  that  provision  in  view,  the  same  answer 
with  regard  to  the  minority  American  stockholder  that  you  have 
made  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  the  paragraph  begins  by  reference  to  article 
297,  paragraph  (d).  If  you  will  look  at  that,  you  will  find  that  the 
clause  is  fimited  to  enemy  nationals  in  Germany.  The  exact  treaty 
is  as  follows: 

id")  As  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers  or  their  nationals  on  the  one  hand 
and  Germany  or  her  nationals  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  exceptional  war  measures, 
or  measures  of  transfer,  or  acts  done  or  to  be  done  in  execution  of  such  measures  as 
defined  in  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  annex  hereto  ahall  be  considered  as  final  and 
binding  upon  aD  persons  except  as  r^ards  the  reservations  laid  down  in  the  present 
treaty. 

Now,  paragraph  (1)  of  the  annex  which  you  read  and  referred  to 

there  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  that  provision,  and  refers  to  it. 

Senator  Moses.  What  other  provisions  are  laid  down  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Some  other  reservations.  I  do  not  recall  what 
they  are  at  present. 

^ator  Fall.  Reading  over  that,  I  became  convinced  some  time 
ago  that  you  were  correct  in  your  construction  of  this  provision.  I 
say  without  any  hesitation  that  you  are  correct.  Then,  if  the 
minority  stockholder  was  dissatisfied  with  the  amoimt  derived  from 
the  sale,  what  would  be  his  recourse  t 
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Mr.  Palmer.  He  has  the  recourse  that  is  siven  to  him  under  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act  and  the  ^enercd  laws  of  the  land.  It 
depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  act,  Mr.  Senator,  and  the 
only  reply  that  I  can  make  to  it  is  that  the  treaty  does  not  affect 
his  rights,  whatever  they  are. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  you  are  correct  about  that,  also.  But  a 
minority  stockholder  in  such  a  company,  as  was  siig^ested  by  the 
question  of  the  chairman — a  large  stockholder — ^might,  of  course, 
pursue  the  proceeds,  and  would  only  have  his  proportional  amount 
of  the  proceeds  represejited  by  the  average  value  of  his  stock,  and 
would  not  be  entitled  to  upset  the  sale  and  have  a  resale  unless 
Congress  gave  affirmative  relief  by  subsequent  legislation. 

lk&.  Palmer.  That  depends  again.  It  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.    If  there  is  fraud 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  speaking  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Or  inadequacy  of  price,  that  is  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure, a  question  of  corporation  law  of  the  State  and  of  vanous 
details,  and  it  is  impossible  to  answer  intelligently  a  question  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  familiar  with  the  trading-with-the-enemy 
act? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  trading-with-the-enemy  act  as  we  have  construed 
it,  and  we  think  correctly,  provides  that  no  American  citizen  or  any 
neutral  shall  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  and  in  enforcing  the  trading- 
with-the-enemy  act,  of  course,  we  tried  as  hard  as  possible  not  to 
transgress  anybody's  rights;  but  all  the  courts  are  open  at  every 
stage  of  the  game,  and  they  had  additional  rights  given  them  by  the 
act  itself. 

Senator  Fall.  But  having  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions 
of  section  9  of  the  act  by  going  into  court  to  protect  his  rights,  the 
American  citizen  would  then  merely  be  left  to  appeal  to  Congress  for 
reimbursement  of  the  amount  that  he  had  lost,  if  he  established  that 
he  had  lost  anything,  or  proceed  against  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  still  has  a  right  to  make  a  claim  up  to  nine  months 
after  the  war  is  ended. 

Senator  Fall.  But  not  to  set  aside  the  sale. 

Mr.  Palmer.  His  right  to  set  aside  the  sale  had  not  been  changed 
in  any  way. 

Senator  Fall.  But  if  the  sale  is  made,  you  do  not  think  that  any 
individual  can  set  it  aside  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  know  they  could  if  they  have  the  proper  cause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  unable  to  see  that  subdivision 
(e)  has  the  limited  effect  that  you  suggest  upon  the  portion  of  the 
Annex  that  I  read  to  you.  You  will  observe  how  much  extended  the 
portion  of  the  Annex  that  I  read  is  beyond  the  matter  to  which  you 
allude.  It  says  that  the  interests  of  all  persons  should  be  regarded  as 
having  been  effectively  dealt  with,  and  so  on,  and  no  question  shaU 
be  raised  as  to  the -regularity  of  the  transfer  of  any  property,  etc. 
Now,  would  not  that  be  effective  concemmg  the  rights  of  the  mmority 
stockholder  such  as  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.  We  had  a  discussion  on 
that  very  question,  and  all  the  powers  agreed  that  this  treaty  did 
not  affect  tne  rights  of  neutrals  or  nationals  of  our  country.  When 
it  came  to  that  particular  clause,  in  order  to  make  it  clear;  we  inserted 
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the  sentence  which  was  read,  and  it  is  our  interpretation  and  nnder- 
fit&nding  that  those  confirmations  and  ratifications  apply  to  alien 
enemies. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  specifically  state  ''the 
interests  of  all  persons/'  and  then  you  state  again  ''every  action 
taken" 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  and  such 
a  clause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  your  first  sentence;  quite 
true. 

Mr.  Palmer.  But  it  gives  the  entire  paragraph. 

Stfoator  Johnson.  But  your  subsequent  sentences  are  wholly 
general  in  character. 

Tlie  Chairman.  "All  persons"  means  only  alien  enemies. 

Senator  Johnson.  That  is  exactly  the  pomt. 

llxe  Chairman.  Am  I  not  right  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Pi^iMER.  German  nationals,  it  means. 

The  Chairman.  "All  persons"  means  German  nationals.  It  is 
rather  loosely  drawn. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  could  not  mean  anything  else. 
-    Senator  Johnson*  I  would  not  wish  to  disagree  with  you,  Mr» 
Palmer^  concermng  the  construction  of  language  with  which  you  ar» 
familiar,  hut  is  not  that  a  strained  construction,  to  say  the  least  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  might  be,  without  the  connection. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  "All  persons,"  referring  to  section  297. 

Senator  Johnson.  It  does  not  say  so. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  it  means,  explanatory  of  sec* 
lion  297.    Read  the  first  line. 

Senator  Pomerenb,  Where  is  that  t  Give  me  the  number  and 
the  section. 

Senator  Williams  (reading): 

In  accordance  with  the  provMoDB  of  article  297. 

It  is  on  page  375. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  futher  questions  that  the  com- 
mittee desires  to  put  to  Mr.  Palmer  ? 

Senator  McCuhber.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  one  question.  If  we  are 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  rights  and  the  benefits  under  this  system  of 

f'oining  other  nations  in  the  eollection  of  debts,  we  will  have  to  do  it 
)j  an  act  of  Congress  within  40  days  after  the  treaty  has  been 
adopted.     Is  that  your  construction  ? 
Senator  Williams.  That  is,  adopting  the  clearing-house  system? 
Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  want  to  adopt  the  clearing-house  system,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  notice  within  a  month,  I  think. 
Senator  Hitchcock.  Thirty  days. 
Mr.  Palmer.  After  the  ratification. 
Senator  McCumber.  Who  is  to  give  notice  ? 
Mr.  Palmer.  The  United  States. 
Senator  McCumber.  How? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  President,  or 
the  executive  authority. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  will  require  an  act 
of  Congress  to  determine  whether  we  should  come  under  tnat  system, 
rather  than  the  mere  declaration  of  the  President  ? 
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STATEKEITT   OF  HOV.  WlllliJi    B.   WILSOV,  SEGBETAST   OF 

LABOB. 

Secretaiy  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  stated  m  the  preamble,  the  proposea  treaty  of  peace  which  the 
committee  has  now  imder  consideration  provides  for  the  calling  of 
an  international  labor  conference,  a  conference  that  it  is  proposed 
shall  meet  annually.  In  an  annex  to  article  24,  the  place  oi  meeting 
is  named  as  Washmgton,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  convene  the  conference.  As  has  been  stated  by 
the  chairman,  the  general  deficiency  bill  of  March  4,  1913,  carried 
tins  provision: 

Hereafter  the  Executive  shall  not  extend  or  accept  any  invitation  to  participate  in 
any  international  consress,  conference,  or  like  event,  without  first  having  the  specific 
authority  of  law  to  do  so. 

Consequently  the  Executive  has  no  power  to  comply  with  the 
request  contamed  in  the  treaty  now  under  consideration.  I  am 
advised  that  22  nations  have  already  si^iified  their  intention  of 
bein^  represented  at  the  labor  conference,  some  of  them  nations 
on  we  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  communication  at  the  present  time  resulting  from  the  war 
make  it  important  that  if  an  invitation  is  to  go  out  from  tMs  Gov- 
ernment it  should  go  out  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  I  understand,  is  about  to  adjourn, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  until  September  9.  Unless  action 
can  be  secured  before  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  it  will  make 
a  very  brief  time  in  which  invitations  can  be  extended  and  action 
taken  by  other  Governments  in  selecting  their  representatives  to 
attend  the  conference. 

When  I  learned  that  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn  for  a  month, 
I  took  the  matter  up  with  Members  of  the  House,  among  them  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri,  with  a  view  to  securing  action 
by  the  House  before  adjoummant.  After  consultation  with  his 
associates,  the  majority  leader  and  his  associates  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  matter  that  primarily  interested  the  Senate, 
because  the  matter  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  involved  in  the  propo- 
sition, and  that  consequently  it  woiild  be  more  or  less  indelicate 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject  tmtil 
the  Senate  had  expressed  its  view  upon  it.  Consequently  the 
House  has  taken  no  steps  to  take  any  action  on  the  proposition  that 
is  now  before  you. 

I  look  upon  this  particiilar  phase  of  the  proposed  treaty  as  bein^ 
somewhat  different  from  any  other  phase  of  the  treaty.  There  is 
not  only  the  proposition  to  convene  a  labor  conference  annually, 
but  there  is  a  request  that  this  Government  convene  the  first  con- 
ference. YHien  any  of  the  other  nations,  parties  to  the  negotiations, 
ratify  the  treaty,  that  carries  with  it  a  rati&cation  of  the  request 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  convene  the  labor  con- 
ference. If  we  ratify  the  treaty  itself,  then  it  becomes  a  treaty 
obligation  on  our  part  to  convene  the  conference.  If  we  fail  to 
ratiiy  tilie  treaty,  it  still  stands  as  a  request  from  other  Grovemments 
to  our  Government  to  convene  this  meeting,  and  in  that  respect  I 
look  upon  it  as  bein^  entirely  different  from  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions contained  within  the  treaty. 
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There  is  an  o^anizing  oommittee  at  present  working  upon  the  data 
for  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  proposed  conferences.  I 
am  advised  that  that  committee  is  imable  to  proceed  further  with 
its  work,  Uiat  it  is  at  a  standstill  and  will  continue  at  a  standstill 
until  our  GoTemment  has  extended  either  formally  or  informally 
the  invitation  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Our  Government  is  not 
in  a  position  to  extend,  either  formaUy  or  informally,  an  invitation 
except  by  and  with  the  authority  of  Congress. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  confronts  us,  and  imless  speedy  action 
can  be  secured  from  the  Senate  and  from  the  House  it  will  create  a 
condition  where  the  time  will  be  extremely  brief,  whether  we  ratify 
the  treaty  or  not,  in  which  we  can  issue  a  call  for  this  convention. 

I  mav  add  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  we  would  not  be 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  conference,  even  though  we  called 
it,  unless  the  ^aty  is  ratified;  but  we  are  requested  to  oSll  it  whether 
we  are  represented  in  it  or  not.  That  is  the  situation  as  I  under- 
stand it^  and  I  hope  the  committee  may  take  prompt  action  in  the 
matter  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  CShaibman.  I  can  only  sajr  that  the  committee  will  take  it 
up  just  as  soon  as  they  finish  this  hearing.  I  shall  try  and  get  a 
meeting  of  the  conmiittee  this  afternoon  to  deal  with  it. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

The  ChXibkan.  Of  course,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  realize  that  it  has 
to  be  done  byunanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unless  there  is 
practically  unanimous  consent  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
prompt  action  can  not  be  bad,  and  I  think  that  prompt  action  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  situation  at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Williams.  It  can  not  be  considered,  Mr.  Secretary, 
except  by  imanimous  consent. 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  is  practically  the  situation  in  the  House 
also. 

STATEXEHT  OF  MS.  BKADLET  W.  PALMEB— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Palmer  are  both  here,  and  if 
any  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  them  any  further  ques- 
tions, there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Palmer  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  when 
we  adjourned.  • 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Palmer  was  on  the  stand  when  we  adjourned 
yesterday.    Is  it  desired  to  ask  him  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Some  of  us  are  imder  embarassment  with  reference 
to  questioning  this  witness  further,  inasmuch  as  the  print  of  the 
expmnation  wnich  Mr.  Baruch  presented  yesterday  morning  is  not 
yet  ready. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Baruch's  pamphlet  is  not  here.  The  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  was  imable  to  get  it  to  us  in  time.  The  testimony 
taken  at  the  nearing  yesterday  is  printed. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  must  admit  that  we  went  so  far 

afield  vesterdar  that  I  did  not  imderstand  thoroughly  the  explanation 

made  ov  Mr.  r aimer  in  answer  to  the  question  propounded  to  him  by 

one  of  ike  Senators  touching  upon  the  statement  that  he  made  that 

Americans  were,  as  I  understood  him,  better  protected  in  the  collection 
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STATEXEIT   OF  HOV.  WlllliJi    B.   WILSOV,  SECBETAST  OF 

LABOB. 

Secretaiy  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
as  stated  m  the  preamble,  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace  which  the 
committee  has  now  under  consideration  provides  for  the  calling  of 
an  international  labor  conference,  a  conference  that  it  is  proposed 
shall  meet  annually.  In  an  annex  to  article  24,  the  place  of  meeting 
is  named  as  Washmgton,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  convene  the  conference.  As  has  been  stated  by 
the  chairman,  the  general  deiSciency  bill  of  March  4,  1913,  carried 
tins  provision: 

Hereafter  the  Executive  shall  not  extend  or  accept  any  invitation  to  participate  in 
any  international  congress,  conference,  or  like  event,  without  first  having  the  specific 
authority  of  law  to  do  so. 

Consequently  the  Executive  has  no  power  to  comply  with  the 
request  contamed  in  the  treaty  now  under  consideration.  I  am 
advised  that  22  nations  have  already  si^iified  their  intention  of 
bein^  represented  at  the  labor  conference,  some  of  them  nations 
on  tiie  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  communication  at  the  present  time  resulting  from  the  war 
make  it  important  that  if  an  mvitation  is  to  go  out  from  this  Gov- 
ernment it  should  go  out  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  1  understand,  is  about  to  adjourn, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  until  September  9.  Unless  action 
can  be  secured  before  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  it  will  make 
a  very  brief  time  in  which  invitations  can  be  extended  and  action 
taken  by  other  Governments  in  selecting  their  representatives  to 
attend  the  conference. 

When  I  learned  that  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn  for  a  month, 
I  took  the  matter  up  with  Members  of  the  House,  among  them  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri,  with  a  view  to  securing  action 
by  the  House  before  adjoummant.  After  consultation  with  his 
associates,  the  majority  leader  and  his  associates  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  matter  that  primarily  interested  the  Senate, 
because  the  matter  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  involved  in  the  propo- 
sition, and  that  consequently  it  woiild  be  more  or  less  indeUcate 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  take  any  action  on  the  subject  imtil 
the  Senate  had  expressed  its  view  upjon  it.  Consequently  the 
House  has  taken  no  steps  to  take  any  action  on  the  proposition  that 
is  now  before  you. 

I  look  upon  this  particular  phase  of  the  proposed  treaty  as  being 
somewhat  different  from  any  other  phase  of  the  treaty.  There  is 
not  only  the  proposition  to  convene  a  labor  conference  annually, 
but  there  is  a  request  that  this  Government  convene  the  first  con- 
ference. When  any  of  the  other  nations,  parties  to  the  negotiations, 
ratify  the  treaty,  that  carries  with  it  a  ratification  of  the  request 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  convene  the  labor  con- 
ference. If  we  ratify  the  treaty  itself,  then  it  becomes  a  treaty 
obligation  on  our  part  to  convene  the  conference.  If  we  fail  to 
ratiiy  the  treaty,  it  still  stands  as  a  request  from  other  Grovemments 
to  our  Government  to  convene  this  meeting,  and  in  that  respect  I 
look  upon  it  as  being  entirely  different  from  any  of  the  other  pro- 
visions contained  within  the  treaty. 
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There  is  an  organizing  committee  at  present  working  upon  the  data 
for  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  proposed  conferences.  I 
am  advised  that  that  committee  is  imable  to  proceed  further  with 
its  work,  that  it  is  at  a  standstill  and  will  continue  at  a  standstill 
until  our  GrOTemment  has  extended  either  formally  or  informally 
Uie  invitation  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  Our  Government  is  not 
in  a  position  to  extend,  either  formaUy  or  informally^  an  invitation 
except  by  and  with  the  authority  of  Congress. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  confronts  us,  and  imless  speedy  action 
can  be  seciured  from  the  Senate  and  from  the  House  it  will  create  a 
condition  where  the  time  will  be  extremely  brief,  whether  we  ratify 
the  treaty  or  not,  in  which  we  can  issue  a  call  for  this  convention. 

I  mav  add  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  we  would  not  be 
entitied  to  representation  in  the  conference,  even  though  we  called 
it,  unless  the  treaty  is  ratified;  but  we  are  requested  to  oSH  it  whether 
we  are  represented  in  it  or  not.  That  is  the  situation  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  I  hope  the  conmiittee  may  take  prompt  action  in  the 
matter  in  order  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  CShaibman.  I  can  only  say  that  the  committee  will  take  it 
up  just  as  soon  as  they  finish  this  hearing.  I  shall  try  and  get  a 
meeting  of  the  conmiittee  this  afternoon  to  deal  with  it. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  realize  that  it  has 
to  be  done  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unless  there  is 
practically  imanimous  consent  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
prompt  action  can  not  be  bad,  and  I  think  that  prompt  action  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  situation  at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  Williams.  It  can  not  be  considered,  Mr.  Secretary, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  is  practically  the  situation  in  the  House 
also. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MS.  BKADLET  W.  PALMEB— Sesnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch  and  Mr.  Palmer  are  both  here,  and  if 
any  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  them  any  further  ques- 
tions, there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Pidmer  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  when 
we  adjourned.  • 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Palmer  was  on  the  stand  when  we  adjourned 
yesterday.    Is  it  desired  to  ask  him  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Mos£S.  Some  of  us  are  under  embarassment  with  reference 
to  questioning  this  witness  further,  inasmuch  as  the  print  of  the 
explanation  wnich  Mr.  Baruch  presented  yesterday  morning  is  not 
yet  ready. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Baruch's  pamphlet  is  not  here.  The  Govern- 
mmt  Printing  Office  was  unable  to  get  it  to  us  in  time.  The  testimony 
taken  at  the  nearing  yesterday  is  printed. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  must  admit  that  we  went  so  far 
afield  yesterdar  that  I  did  not  understand  thoroughly  the  explanation 
made  ov  Mr.  I'almer  in  answer  to  the  question  propounded  to  him  by 
one  of  the  Senators  touching  upon  the  statement  that  he  made  that 
imericans  were,  as  I  understood  him,  betterprotected  in  thecoUection 
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of  their  indebtedness  than  were  the  citizens  of  other  nations  if  they 
joined  this  clearing-house  agreement.  If  Mr.  Pahner  would  be  kind 
enough  to  proceed  as  briefly  as  possible  in  answer  to  that  question, 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  him.  I  snould  be  glad  to  know  where  Ameri- 
can nationals  have  any  advantage  over  the  citizens  of  the  other 
nations,  or  where  they  stand  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  citizens 
of  the  other  nations,  m  the  collection  or  settlement  of  their  indebt- 
edness. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  remark  I  made 
was  perhaps  a  little  more  general  than.1  iq tended.  What. I  intended 
to  say  was  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  better  pro- 
tected if  the  United  States  did  not  adopt  the  clearing  system  than  if 
they  did.  I  did  not  intend  to  differentiate  between  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  any  other  nation  as  the  remark  would 
indicate.     That  was  not  my  view. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  wnat  I  wanted  to  clear  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  talking  about  the  operation  of  the  clearing  sys- 
tem. Under  the  clearing  system  the  friendly  power  on  the  one  side 
and  Germany  on  the  other  each  imdertakes  to  collect  all  tiie  enemy 
debts  within  its  territwy  and  apply  it  to  the  payment  of  the  credit  of 
their  own  nationals.  Tne  result  of  that  operation  in  effect  is  that  the 
creditors  of  the  friendly  nation — I  use  that  term  instead  of  repeating 
"allied  or  associated  nations" — are  limited  to  the  proceeds  of^enemy 
credits  and  the  proceeds  of  enemy  property  in  their  own  country. 

In  case  a  country  does  not  become  a  part  of  the  clearing  system, 
the  creditors  of  that  country  have  the  right  to  collect  their  delJt  from 
the  debtors  in  Germany,  which  would  otherwise  be  coUected  and  the 
proceeds  kept  by  the  German  Government;  and  in  addition  to  that 
their  Government  has  at  its  disposal  the  entire  fund  of  enemy  property 
in  this  country,  by  which  it  can,  if  it  so  desires,  pay  the  uncollected 
portion  of  its  citizens'  debt.  That  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  financial 
difference  between  those  two  systems,  and  that  is  the  foundation  of 
the  remark  that  I  made  which  was  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Fall.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  explaining  that,  because 
it  is  complicated,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  conception  to  understand  or  to 
explain;  but  I  have  a  very  clear  understanding  of  it,  and  if  I  have  not 
made  it  clear  I  should  like  to  go  further. 

Senator  Hitghgoce.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  If  John  Smith 
in  the  United  States  has  a  claim  of  S5,000  against  a  German  debtor, 
how  would  he  proceed  under  article  3  if  the  United  States  adopts  that, 
and  also  how  would  he  proceed  and  hov  would  he  be  protected  if  the 
otiier  option  is  elected  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  John  Smith,  a  creditor  in  the  United  States,  has  a 
claim  of  $5,000  against  a  German  debtor,  if  the  United  States  does 
not  adopt  section  3,  John  Smith  has  the  same  contractual  rights  that 
he  always  had  imimpaired,  and  pursuant  thereto  he  has  a  ri^ht  to 
demand  and  collect  his  claim  from  the  German  debtor.  He  also  has 
the  right,  in  case  of  dispute  of  his  claim 

Senator  Hftchgogk.  That  would  be  in  the  German  courts  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  the  case  of  the  dispute  of  his  claim,  instead  of 
going  to  a  Grerman  court,  he  has  the  rignt  to  appeal  to  the  new  cour,t 
wiUi  a  neutral  president;  and  on  top  of  that,  suoject  to  the  action  of 
the  United  States  Government,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
ask  the  United  States  to  pay  his  debt  out  of  the  funds  which  the 
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United  States  has  in  its  possession,  derived  from  the  enemy  property 
and  the  proceeds  of  enemy  debts  collected  in  this  country. 

Now  if  the  United  States  adopts  the  clearing  system,  the  same 
creditor  has  no  longer  the  right  to  collect  his  debt  from  the  debtor  in 
Germany.  His  only  recourse  is  to  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  would  be  obliged  to  pay  him  from  the  funds  which  they  had 
received. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Where  could  he  sue  for  the  collection  of  his 
debtt 

Mr.  Palmeb.  He  could  not  suem 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Where  could  he  present  his  claim  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  To  the  United  States  Government.  The  result  is 
that  if  the  claims  in  the  United  States  exceeded  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty collected  by  the  Government,  the  resulting  claim  would  be  against 
the  German  Government  only,  which  is  not  a  very  valuable  asset  at 
the  present  time. 

So  that  you  will  see  that  the  possibility  of  collection  by  the  Amer- 
ican creditor  is  double  under  one  system  as  against  the  other. 

Senator  Fall.  Each  nation  here  has  exactly  the  same  alternative 
that  is  left  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now  under  article  3,  if  we  join  the  clearing-house 
system,  the  German  Government  guarantees  the  debts  of  its  nationals? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  guarantees  the  debts  of  its  nationals  in  this  way 
It  gives  as  a  credit  to  the  other  country  the  amount  of  the  debt  owed 
by  its  nationals  to  the  citizens  of  that  country.     That  is  the  book- 
keeping transaction,  which  results  in  a  balance  one  way  or  the  other. 

oenator  Fall.  I  admit  that  whenever  I  run  up  against  a  proposi- 
tion advanced  by  some  auditor  or  bookkeeper,  and  it  is  a  bookkeeping 
proposition,  then  I  am  lost;  I  know  nothmg  about  it.  But  I  notice 
the  provision  in  the  treaty  itself  is  that  each  of  the  high  contracting 

Sarties  shall  be  respectively  responsible  for  the  payment  of  such 
ebts  of  its  nationals. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  That  may  be  just  a  bookkeeping  entry,  but  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  What  I  am  sure  of  is  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
clearing  system  that  becomes  a  bookkeeping  entry. 

Now  the  condition  which  seemed  to  the  American  lawyers  most 
serious  under  this  system  arises  from  the  operation  of  that  clause, 
because  under  it  the  United  States  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  an  enormous  amount  of  obligations,  some 
of  which  are  worthless,  many  of  which  can  not  be  collected,  and  in- 
cluding, as  far  as  the  lawyers  could  determine,  a  class  of  obligations 
among  which  were  our  defaulted  railroad  bonds  which  became  due 
before  the  war  or  during  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  And  State  bonds  ? 

Ifr.  Palmeb.  No;  not  State  bonds. 

Senator  Fall.  Repudiated  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Well,  I  don't  know.     I  never  thought  of  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  possibly  you  had  thou^t  of  it. 

Mr.  Palmeb.  The  result  would  be  that  the  Umted  States  would 
find  itself  guaranteeing  and  paying  to  somebody  the  full  par  value  of 
private  and  semipubiic  obligations,  the  actual  value  of  which  was  a 
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very  much  less  amount.  What  the  effect  would  be  on  the  German 
creoitor  I  do  not  know.  If  the  sysjbem  operated,  the  Oennan  creditor 
might  get  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  s  railroad  bond  for  which  our 
citizens  had  taken  stock.  The  American  lawyers  never  could  figure 
that  out,  and  we  never  coiild  ^et  a  satisfactory  answer  from  the  other 

Sowers  as  to  how  that  would  operate,  and  that  was  the  stumbling 
lock.  When  we  coiild  not  cross  that  block,  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  all  that  vast  mass  of  obligations  in  this 
country  was  an  obstacle  which  no  American  lawyer  could  ever  get 
across. 

Apart  from  that,  however,  I  have  personally  taken  a  great  mterest 
in  discussing  the  clearing  system  and  ascertaining  as  far  as  I  could 
how  the  originators  of  the  sjrstem  expected  it  to  work;  because  if  it 
was  possible  to  devise  a  clearing  ^tem  or  rather  a  system  of  arrang- 
ing mutually  the  debts  between  this  coimtry  and  Germany  without 
a  Government  guaranty  and  without  preventing  our  merchants  from 
communicating  and  arranging  their  settlements  in  some  way  and 
without  some  of  the  other  features  which  would  cramp  the  system, 
it  would  be  an  advantageous  thing. 

In  other  words,  if  we  could  arrange  with  Germany  a  s^tem  to 
clear  our  debts  which  have  been  hung  up  through,  we  will  say,  a 
group  of  banks  or  some  private  instiSition,  without  involvinfi;  the 
obli^^ations  or  the  friction  of  governmental  interests,  it  would  be  an 
admirable  thing  to  do.  That  is  exactly  the  opportunity  that  is  left 
to  us  now,*  if  we  desire  to  do  so. 

Senator  E[nox.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  option.  Do  we  have 
to  give  notice  to  get  into  the  clearing  house,  or  give  notice  to  stay 
out? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  to  give  notice  to  get  in. 

Senator  Knox.  Now,  do  we?  I  thought  that,  at  first;  but  look  at 
the  text  on  page  351,  at  the  bottom  of  ttie  page.  I  will  read  enough 
of  it  to  get  the  substance  of  it.  It  savs  that  '^the  provisions  of  this 
article  and  of  the  annex  hereto  shall  not  apply  *  *  *  unless 
*  *  *  notice  to  that  effect  is  given."  Does  not  "notice  to  that 
effect"  mean  notice  that  it  shall  not  apply,  rather  than  tiiat  it  shall 
apply? 

Mr.  Paimer.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  this  way.  When  that 
clause  was  originally  drawn  it  was  drawn  to  reauire  notice  to  stay 
out,  and  the  United  States  representative  objectea  to  it  very  strongly, 
and  the  word  "if"  was  changed  to  "unless,"  in  order  to  give  it  the 
effect  which  I  say.  In  other  words,  the  clause  was  remodeled  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  that  in  case  any  country  desired  to  partici- 
pate in  this  they  must  give  notice.    Otherwise  they  are  left  out. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  this  language  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Palmeb.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  It  says  that  the  nrovisions  of  this  article  and  of 
the  annex  thereto  shall  not  apply  imiess  notice  to  that  effect  is  given* 


Mr.  Paimeb.  To  the  effect  that  they  shall  apply. 

Senator  Knox.  No-  it  says  "notice  to  that  effect."  What  effect! 
The  effect  is  that  it  shall  not  apply.  I  assumed  that  what  you  say 
you  were  trying  to  do  was  what  nad  been  done,  but  this-lan^age  is 
really  confusing.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  EYench  text  nelps  it 
out  any  or  not. 
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Mr.  Palmbb.  The  langtiage  says  it  shall  not  apply  ''unless" — 
tinless  what!     Unless  notice  is  given. 

Senator  £[nox.  Unless  notice  ''to  that  effect"  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmsb.  Unless  notice  of  some  kind  is  given. 

Seniator  EJNOX.  Notice  that  it  shall  not  apply,  it  seems  to  me  to 
mean.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  we  have  got  to  give 
notice  to  stay  in  or  to  give  notice  to  get  out.  That  may  be  clear  to 
other  people,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me. 

Senator  Swanson.  Tour  interpretation  is  that  that  means  that  it 
shall  not  apply 

Senator  Knox.  My  interpretation  is  that  it  means  that  notice 
shall  be  given  that  it  shall  not  apply. 

Senator  SwANSON.  And  vou  mterpret  it  that  "to  that  effect/' 
means  that  it  shall  not  apply  ? 

Senator  Knox.  That  it  shall  not  apply;  yes.  You  and  I  both 
thought  it  was  the  other  way  yesterday  when  we  talked  about  it, 
thai  we  woidd  have  to  ^ve  notice  to  get  m;  that  we  are  automatically 
out  unless  we  give  notice  to  get  in. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  we  are  automatically  out  unless  we  give  notice 
to  get  in,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  we  will  not  give  any  such  notice, 
and  I  would  very  much  lika  an  imperative  provision  that  we  shall 
not  jgive  any  such  notice. 

lb.  Palmer.  This  is  clear,  Senator,  I  think.  It  says  "unless." 
Unless  what?  Unless  some  notice  is  given.  Therefore,  the  alter- 
native is  that  if  no  notice  is  given  it  does  not  &pplyv 

Senator  Knox.  It  says  "notice  to  that  effect/'  The  effect  of  that 
paragraph  is  that  imder  certain  circumstances  it  shall  not  apply. 

Mr.  rALMER.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Therefoife,  it  does  apply  unless  notice  is  given. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  it  does  not  apply  unless  notice  is  given. 

Senator  Harding.  The  succeeoing  paragraph  says,  on  pajge  303: 
^'The  allied  and  associated  powers  who  have  adopted  this  ajticle  and 
the  annex.''    Does  that  contemplate  notice  f 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  you  do  not  give  any  notice  yourself,  it  does  not 
apply.    It  says  so. 

Scoiator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Senator  PrrxMAN.  Leaving  out  intervening  words,  does  it  not  read 
this  way:  ''The  provisions  of  this  axticle  and  of  the  annex  hereto 
shall  not  apply  imless  notice  to  that  effect  is  given"  i  That  is  the 
language  of  this  section  i 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  E^nox.  Unless  notice  to  the  effect  that  it  shall  not  apply 
is  given. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  first  statement  is  that  it  shall  not  apply 
unless  notice  is  ^ven  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Senator,  I  think  the  words  ''notice  to  that  effect'^ 
should  be  interpreted  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Knox.  I  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  defer  it  to  the 
interpretation  that  this  committee  would  put  upon  it,  but  to  my 
mindit  is  very  confusing  here. 

Senator  McCumber.  Ine  matter  is  also  in  the  French  text,  and  we 
have  here  some  very  good  French  scholars,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  of  them  for  their  interpretation  to  see  how  the  French  agrees. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  olind. 
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Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  haye  nothing  further  that  I  wanted 
to  question  Mr.  Pahner  about.  I  want,  personally,  to  thank  him 
for  nis  explanation  of  the  matter  I  inquired  about. 

The  C^AiBMAN.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  Mr.  Palmer  any  Questions } 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  page  273  of  the  com- 
mittee text,  which  is  Annex  II,  paragtuph  15,  foUowin^  article  244, 
I  would  like  Mr.  Palmer  to  explain  the  practical  workmg  out.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  things  in  connection  with  the  reparation 
Conmiission  which  possioly  these  witnesses  are  not  prepared  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Is  that  in  the  reparation  clauses  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  Mr.  Baruch  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Baruch  about  that  when  he  conies 
on,  then. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Palmer,  the  committee  are  much  obliged 
to  him,  and  we  will  now  hear  Mr.  Baruch. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  BESITABD'M.  BABITCE— Sesnmed. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  the  text  before  you  to  which  I  have 
referred,  page  273  of  our  text? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Will  you  give  me  the  article  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  Annex  II,  paragraph  15,  following  article  244 
of  the  treaty,  on  page  273  of  the  committee  print. 

I  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  that  would  work  out,  practically.- 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  reads: 

A  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the 
issues  mentioned  above. 

Just  let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this. 

Senator  Moses.  Look  at  the  bottom  of  page  268  and  the  top  of 
page  269. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  have  it.  This  refers  to  the  issue  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  marks  of  gold  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says: 

The  commission  will  issue  to  each  of  the  interested  powers,  in  such  form  as  the  com- 
mission shall  fix: 

(1)  A  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the 
issues  mentioned  above,  the  said  certificates,  on  the  demand  of  the  power  concerned, 
being  divisible  in  a  number  of  parts,  not  exceeding  five,    *    *    «. 

Now,  what  is  the  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  also  provides  that  certain  warehouse  certifi- 
cates shall  be  divided  in  a  certain  manner. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says,  **  certificates  stating  the  goods  delivered  by 
Germany  on  account  of  her  reparation  deot."  For  instance,  if  a 
certain  power  should  ask  a  certam  amount  of  machinery,  or 

Senator  Moses.  Dvestuffs  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Or  fiyestuffs,  or  raw  materials  for  the  building  of 
roadways  or  of  houses,  she  might  be  credited  and  receive  a  certificate 
for  that. 
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Senator  Moses.  And  it  says: 

The  Bsid  certificates  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commission  may  b^ 
transfened  by  indorsement. 

That  makes  them  securities  for  the  market? 

Mr.  Babuch.  It  was  not  intended  that  they  should  be  reissued  at 
all,  but  they  were  to  be  held  in  the  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Why,  then,  should  the  certificate  be  divided  into 
five  parts? 

Mr.  Ba&uch.  I  presume  that  what  was  wanted  by  the  various 
powers  was  to  have  something  that  they  might  get  credit  upon,  but 
stiU  the  bonds  would  never  be  issued  out  of  the  commission's  hands. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  the  bonds  would  not  pass  out  of  th& 
hands  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  But  the  certificates  which  were  the  evidence  of 
ownership  might  pass  out? 

Mr.  Barugh.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  these  five  parts  into  which  they  had  been 
divided,  upon  bein^  indorsed  by  the  government  to  which  they 
pa^ed,  might  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Well,  the  disposition  of  those  divided  parts  would 
be  entirely  at  the  wish  of  the  government  that  owned  them. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  a  nundred  million  marks  gold  ? 

Mr.  Barxtch   Twenty  billions  for  cash,  forty  and  forty  billon;  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  $20,000,000,000,  par  value  ? 

Mr.  Bauuch.  Yes;  about  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  you  have  no  idea  as  to  the  gross  amount  of  thO' 
certificates  representing  merchandise? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Well,  you  could  not  arrive  at  that,  Senator,  until  a 
demand  was  made  by  one  of  the  interested  powers,  it  might  be 
Italy,  or  Kn^land,  or  France,  or  Belgium,  for  certain  materials,  which 
you  will  find,  under  an  annex  here,  that  they  have  a  certain  length 
of  time  to  ask  for. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes ;  I  am  familiar  with  that.  Would  that  amount 
be  likely  to  equal  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue  ? 

Ifr.  Babuch.  No:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Moses.  As  the  effect  of  the  indorsement? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  you  could  not  possibly  use 
that  amount  of  material. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  the  effect  of  the  indorsement  and  transfer 
of  these  certificates  be  to  add  directly  to  the  volume  of  securities  in 
the  financial  markets  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  is  a  question  I  coxild  not  answer. 

Senator  Moses.  The  effect  of  it  would  be  to  place  German  bonds 
indorsed  by  another  government  upon  the  market,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  1  hardly  think  so,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  be  the  case  unless  the  governments 
took  these  certificates  and  held  them. 

Ifr.  Babuch.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  bonds  are  not  to  set  out  of  the  hanas  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  The  bonds  cIo  not,  that  is  tiue;  but  the  ccitificatea 
evidencing  the  ownership  do. 
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Mr.  Bakttoh.  I  would  like  to  reread  this.  Mr.  Norman  Davis 
attended  to  the  financial  part  of  the  reparation,  and  I  had  more  to  do 
with  the  industrial  part  of  it. 

Senator  Moses.  If  there  is  some  other  attach^  of  the  commission 
who  is  more  familiar  with  that  than  you  are,  I  will  not  inquire  of  you. 
but  will  wait  for  that  other  person.     Whom  was  it  you  mentioned  i 

Mr.  Bahuch.  Mf.  Norman  Davis. 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  want  to  inquire  of  you  on  a  matter  with 
which  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar. 

Mr.  Babugh.  If  I  may  reread  this,  Senator^  I  can  answer  yoiur 
question. . 

Senator  Mosbs.  No;  I  just  thoujght  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  we  could  talk  with  the  member  oAhe  commission  who  dealt  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baruch,  in  that 
paragraph  (15),  let  me  read  the  next  to  the  last  sentence.    It  reads: 

The  said  certificates  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commisBion  noay  be 
tnudsfeired  by  indorsement 

'  That  contemplates,  of  course,  does  it  not 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes ;  that  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  (continuing).  That  the  certificates 
should  be  marketable  and  have  a  regular  place  upon  the  market,  and 
be  transferred  not  only  from  the  governments  or  the  commission,  but 
be  transferred  from  private  individuals  who  may  acquire  them  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  just  wanted  to  see  to  what  issue  of  bonds  this 
referred. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  will  find  that  on 
pa|[es  268  and  269. 

MT.  Baruch.  Yes;  I  am  just  going  over  that.  There  are  three 
issues  to  be  taken  up,  a  first,  a  second,  and  a  third.  I  was  wondering 
what  this  applied  to.  I  know  it  was  contemplated  that  these  cer- 
tificates should  not  be  sold. 

Senator  Knox.  StUl  this  section  that  Senator  Johnson  has  just  read 
contemplates  it. 

Senator  Johnson.  Those  are  certificates  relating  to  demands 
which  may  be  made  by  the  various  powers  and  not  to  the  bonds. 

Mc.  Babuch.  You  see  this  certificate  states  thaX  it  is  held  for 
Buch  bonds.  It  is  not  a  certificate  for  the  bonds.  It  is 
a  certificate  t»  the  holder  saying  that  it  holds  for  England  a  certain 
Amount  of  bonds.    It  is  not  a  certificate  of  the  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  These  certificates  may  be  registered,  and  upon 
indorsement  may  be  transferred. 

Senator  Fall.  And  sold  '*when  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  on 
negotiation." 

Sir.  Baruch.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  it — ^Mr.  Davis  can  tell 
you — ^but  I  thiuk  this  was  put  in  there  for  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of 
transferring  from  one  power  to  the  other,  rather  than  with  the  idea 
of  their  beiag  put  on  the  market.  There  was  no  contemplation  of  the 
bonds  being  put  on  the  market,  because  no  one  knew  the  value  that 
the  German  securities  would  have;  but  rather,  if  England  had  a 
debt  against  France  or  against  Belgium  or  vice  versa,  that  they 
might  transfer  some  of  these  bonds.  I  think  it  was  more  on  that 
account. 
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Senator  Enox.  Here  is  a  point  that  I  want  to  know  about.  Youhave 
road  from  the  treaty  the  provision  that  these  shall  be  divided  up  into 
fiye  parts.  That,  of  course,  means  that  the  share  of  each  nation 
aball  DC  designated.    Is  that  correct  t 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Enox.  Very  well.  Now  suppose  that  we  generously 
forego  and  agree  to  the  cancellation  of  such  amounts  as  are  awarded 
to  us,  does  that  go  to  the  amelioration  of  the  burden  of  Germany  or 
the  other  four  powers  ? 

Mr.  Basiigh.  It  would  be  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  burden 
of  Germany,  but  the  other  four  powers  would  get  it,  I  think,  for 
themselves. 

Senator  PrrrMAN.  It  says,  ''not  to  exceed  five  parts."  It  means 
that  if  the  United  States  does  not  come  in  it  will  be  divided  into 
four  parts  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  He  is  talking  about  the  certificates  being  divided 
into  five  parts,  and  not  the  amount  of  the  issue  of  bonds. 

Senator  E[nox.  I  want  to  know  who  gets  the  benefit  of  our  gener- 
osity if  we  forego  this  indemnity.  Does  it  go  to  ease  the  burden  pt 
Germany  or  the  other  nations  i 

Mr.  Babugh.  We  think  it  will  go  to  ease  the  burden  of  Germany, 
because  Germany  can  not  pay  the  entire  claim. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  would  depend  on  what  disposition  this 
Government  would  make  of  its  part. 

Senator  Habdino.  If  they  did  that  it  would  have  to  accept  the 
certificate  and  dispose  of  it  on  its  own  account. 

Mr.  Babugh.  Tne  amount  is  not  fixed  as  a  definite  amount.  The 
general  view  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around;  that 
Germany  will  not  be  able  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Enox.  There  would  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
reparation  conunission  to  increase  the  indemnity  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  does  not  propose  to  take  any  share  of  it. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  liberal  here  and  forego  to  Germany  the  share 
that  we  are  entitled  to,  I  want  to  see  it  worked  out  so  that  Germany 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mb*.  Babugh.  That  would  be  a  matter  which  your  conunission 
would  be  able  to  decide.  It  would  have  the  power  to  refund,  I  think. 
Senator,  for  the  fact  is  borne  in  upon  us  everyday  that  (Jermany  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  bill  that  will  be  put  against  her. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  the  object  of  puttmg  it  against  her,  then  i 

Mr.  Babugh.  That  bill  is  going  to  be  determmed  by  the  reparation 
commission.  We  were  imaole  to  determine  the  amount  that  she 
could  pay.  So  it  was  left  to  the  reparation  commission  after  investiga- 
tion to  aecide;  so  that  it  would  decide  five  biUions  first,  and  then 
another  amount,  of  ten  billions  and  so  on — a  rather  indefinite 
amount.     Nothing  definite  has  been  decided. 

Senator  Knox.  Just  one  more  question.  So  far  as  you  know,  is 
there  any  disposition  to  impose  upon  Germany,  througn  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  reparation  commission,  more  than  you  think  she 
can  pay  i 

Mr.  IBabugh.  Personally,  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  You  thmk  there  is  such  a  disposition  ? 

Ifr.  Babugh.  It  is  a  disposition  bom  of  the  tact  that  she  actually 
owes  it.    Germany  actually  owes  more  than  she  can  pay. 
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Senator  Knox.  It  is  hardly  a  good  business  policy  to  lay  upon  your 
debtor  more  than  he  can  pay.     No  good  business  man  does  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  only  remark  I  make  about  it  is  that  you  are 
correct,  and  that  was  the  disposition  of  the  American  delegation, 
from  the  President  down.  Back  of  this  is  exactly  the  viewpoint  oi 
the  intelligent  business  men,  and  that  is  the  view  that  we  took. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  one  question.  Has  a  treaty 
been  made  that  you  gentlemen  believe  is  incapable  of  being  carriea 
out  by  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  just  say  that  she 
would  be  unable  to  pav  the  amount  of  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  that  the  amount  of  reparation  that  is  justly 
due  she  is  unable  to  pay,  but  the  reparation  conmiission  will  say  how 
much  she  can  pay,  and  that  will  be  the  amount.  For  instance,  if 
the  reparation  conmiission  fixed,  say,  fifty  billions  or  one  hundred 
billions,  that  would  be  imworkable  because  she  could  not  .pay  it. 
You  will  find  it  is  drawn  up  with  extreme  care.  It  was  done  in 
that  way  to  avoid  guesswork.  It  was  almost  one  of  the  first  com- 
missions appointed  and  it  was  still  sitting  when  we  left  Paris.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  draw  this  so  that  it  would  work,  and  I  think  that 
it  will  work.     There  is  no  question  in  mv  mind  that  it  will  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  will  work  providing  that  the  biB 
be  scaled  down  by  the  reparation  commission  1 

Mr.  Baruch.  rrovided  they  wiU  scale  it  down  to  what  Germany 
can  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  on  the  figures  as  obtainable 
and  presentable  now,  the  bill  is  one  that  you  say  vou  do  not  think 
Germany  can  pay,  but  you  rely  upon  the  fact  the  good  sense  of 
the  reparation  commission  will  scale  the  amount  down  to  a  point 
commensiu:ate  with  the  abiUty  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  and  within  that  power  it  has  been  left  so  that 
it  would  work.     It  is  workable;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  that  power  and  the 
contrary  power  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Contrary  power ?    What  do  you  mean? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caufomia.  That  b,  the  power  to  scale  down 
and  the  discretion  to  fix  as  well  the  amount  that  might  not  be  scaled 
down. 

Mr.  Baruch.  To  fix  the  amount.  But,  of  course,  if  the  amount 
is  fixed,  personally  I  think  that  will  be  the  most  workable  treatment^ 
to  fix  with  Germany  the  amount  which  they  themselves  think  they 
could  pay.  Of  course,  no  one  would  fix  an  amount  against  a  debtor 
that  he  did  not  think  the  debtor  could  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  it  not  that  very  fact  of  the 
fixing  of  the  amount  that  was  denied  at  the  conference? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  exactly  imderstand  your  question,  but  I 
will  say  this,  that  the  American  delegation  contended  continuously 
for  the  fixing  of  a  definite  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  They  were  unsuccessful  in  thai 
contention  t 
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Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  because  jou  can  see  it  would  involve  the 
question  of  repairing  farms,  and  losses  to  the  civilian  population, 
aad  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  doin^  that  within  such  a  short 
tinie  after  the  souind  of  the  cannon  had  died  away,  and  to  get  any 
adequate  idea  of  what  the  bill  should  be.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
a  bill  for  restoring  the  districts  and  the  great  factories  that  were 
nithlesslv  destroyed  in  Serbia,  Poland,  and  these  other  countries 
except  after  a  great  length  of  time,  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  bill 
would  be.  We  could  not  say  what  the  bill  was;  we  could  not  deter- 
mine it  without  an  examination;  and  Grermany  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  find  out  what  she  could  pay.  The  only  way  we  could  examine 
the  question  was  to  make  a  euess,  or  leave  it  open  in  the  way  we  did. 

Senator  Johnson^  of  California.  You  sought  in  the  first  instance 
lo  have  a  specific  amount  fixed. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  sought  until  the  last  day. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  deemed  that  essential  in 
order  that  there  might  be  stability,  and  in  order  that  you  might  have 
a  definite  and  fixed  sum  which  Germany  could  look  forward  to  as 
the  debtor  nation  and  the  Allies  as  the  creditor  nations. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  better  to  let  Germany 
know  what  she  had  to  pay,  and  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know 
what  it  was  to  expect     But  we  soon  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to 

St  up  her  biU  and  to  get  the  people  to  determine  now  what  that 
:ed  sum  would  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  until  the  last  day  did  you 
^ntinue  to  ask  for  a  fixed  sum  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  we  discussed  the  Question  and  tried  to  con- 
vince the  people  who  were  most  interested,  and  to  get  them  to  come 
around  to  our  viewpoint. 

Senator  Hardino.  Germany  preferred  it  too,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  never  had  any  discussion  with  her  on  that. 

Scaiator  Hardino.  Did  she  make  such  representations  in  her 
efforts  to  modify  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  complained  about  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
amount,  but  we  never  had  any  hearing  with  them  because  we  had 
no  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  them  to  discuss  this  question. 

Senator  Harding.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  under  this 
provision  the  American  reparation  commissioners  would  have  the 
authority  to  say  whether  the  United  States  of  America  would  sur- 
render any  share  of  the  reparation ) 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  tnat  has  to  come  back  to  the  United  States 
<jovemment,  I  will  have  to  go  back  and  read  that  over.  I  think 
the  Governments  themselves  were  to  say  whether  they  would  relin- 
quish any  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  are  correct  in  that. 
I  think  in  some  place  the  treaty  provides  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Had  I  faiown  that  you  would  discuss  this,  I  would 
have  read  it  over  again  to  get  myself  oriented  about  the  reparation 
clause. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  One  other  question.  The  United 
States  expects  none  of  these  reparations.  That  is  the  theory  upon 
which  you  are  acting,  and  I  presume  is  the  theory  that  will  be  finally 
acted  upon  if  it  is  the  desire  of  you  gentlemen,  who  are  most  familiar 
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with  it.    That  being  the  case,  what  has  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative  on  the  reparation  commission  to  do  ? 

'  Mr.  Babuoh.  Senator  Johnson,  we  are  associated  with  these 
other  Governments  in  the  war.  We  are  imposing  certain  conditions 
upon  Germany,  and  the  very  thought  which  gave  rise  to  Senator 
Knox's  impression  is  that  we  are  imposing  those  conditions  on 
Germany,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  see  that  the  spirit 
of  this  reparation '|s  carried  out. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  theory,  then,  and  the  only 
theorjr,  upon  which  we  take  part  in  this  work  of  the  reparation 
commission  is  to  see  that  that  idea  is  carried  out  1 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  not  entirely;  and  I  think,  though  I  am  not 
entirely  clear,  that  there  are  some  reparational  demands  that  will 
be  put  in.    I  am  not  clear  about  that.  ' 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  by  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes;  some  of  them.    I  am  not  clear  about  it. 

Senator  Pomebbne.  Such  as  the  LasUama  claims  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  For  the  loss  of  ships.  The  LusiUmia  and  the  Frye 
cases  were  prewar  claims,  which  we  took  occasion  to  protect  m 
dealing  with  enemy  property.  But  even  if  we  do  not  receive  any, 
I  thinK,  individually — ^I  am  not  here  to  discuss  policy,  and  this  is 
only  my  view — ^it  seems  to  me  that  we  had  to  become  a  party  to 
these  ooligations  that  we  are  forcing  upon  Germany  and  that  we 
have,  been  very  insistent  upon.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  escape  being  a  pft^ty  to  see  that  this  is  carried  out;  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  England  and  the  various  coimtries,  are  looking 
to  the  United  States  to  help  them  in  these  decisions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  to  get  your  viewpoint. 
Our  activities  will  be  wholly  altruistic? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  would  say  no  to  that,  for  this  reason.  The  spirit 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  reparation  commission 
is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  in  the  Unitea  States  of  America, 
because  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  decisions  depend  the  financial 
and  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  world  for  years  to  come,  and 
perhaps  for  many  generations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then  it  is  from  the  world  stand- 
point and  for  the  stabilizing  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  And  from  our  own  personal  interests.  Germany  was 
a  very  lar^e  customer  of  ours.  And  this  reparation  commission  does 
not  deal  alone  with  Germany,  but  with  all  the  great  central  empires, 
and  there  are  some  130,000,000  to  150,000,000  people  involved  in  this, 
and  it  is  a  matter  about  which  we  are  moved  by  great  altruistic  ideas 
primarily,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  of  deep  self-interest. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  inquiring  only  to  get  your 
view.     I  am  not  speaking  in  hostility  to  that  view,  or  in  criticism  of  it. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  quite  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Now,  we  will  be  engaged  for  some 
30  years  or  more,  then,  in  this  particular  design  that  you  suggest  t 

Mr.  Babugh.  Not  necessarily,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  necessarily  ? 

"hSr.  Babuoh.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  shorter  than  that 
if  we  are  wise. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  we  are  wise.  You  mean  the 
Beparation  Commission  f 
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Mr.  B  ABUGH.  I  mean  not  the  United  States  alone,  but  all  the  people 
interested. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  if  the  other  four  powers 
with  whom  we  will  act,  and  who  will  have  the  determination  of  the 
matter,  are  wise  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  more  to  say  in  the 
determination — ^I  think  America  will  be  the  determining  factor. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California*  That  is,  our  one  vote  will  be  the 
determining  factor  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  the  influence  of  the  American  representatiYe& 
will  be  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  individuab. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  think  that  opinion  jiistified 
by  what  has  transpired  at  the  peace  conference  t 

Mr.  Babucjh.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  is  justified 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  I  have  seen  it  with  my 
own  eves,  and  from  the  facts  that  greeted  me  on  all  sides  in  the  reia* 
tion  ttiat  Americans  had  with  the  various  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
that  was  made,  you  think  the  opinion  you  just  gave  is  justified  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  the  predominant  factor 
in  fixing  those  terms  was  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Which  terms  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Generally  speaking,  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  that  in  most  instances  we  had  a  very  great 
voice  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  '* predominant"  voice?  I 
think  that  was  your  adjective. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  was  referring  pai'ticularly  at  that  time  to  the 
reparation  conmiission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  to  territorial  distribution? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  was  not  familiar  with  those. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  drew  up  the  economic  provi* 
sions? 

Mr.  Babuch.  In  here  ? 
.  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  They  were  drawn  up  by  the  economic  conmaission,. 
of  which  myself  and  Mr.  Lamont  were  American  representatives. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  yesterday  my  effort  to  show  you 
the  way  it  was  worked  and  how  these  various  decisions  were  arrived 
at. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whole 
economic  section  of  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  England  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  It  is  not,  sir;  unless  you  can  call  me  an  Englishman, 
sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  I  am  not  referring  to  specific 
provisions,  but  generally  speaking  were  the  economic  sections  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Unitea  States  conunissioners  or  of  the 
United  States  conunission  of  which  you  are  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  We  had  a  most  active  part  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  in  the  very  phraseology 
and  the  very  drawing  up. 
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Mr.  Barctch.  The  phraseology  was  drawn  up  in  the  subcommittees, 
imd  then  that  was  turned  over  to  the  drafting  committee,  which 
drafted  or  redrafted  in  some  way,  but  never  changed  what  we 
thought  was  the  meaning  of  the  clause. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  whether  England 
presented  the  economic  section  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Every  one  presented  different  views.  We  did  that  when 
wehad  a  drafting  committee,  of  which  I  was  the  sole  American  member. 
Everybody  was,  of  course,  asked  to  give  their  views. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  are  quite  certain  that  the 
economic  provisions  contained  in  this  treaty  were  not  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  English  commissioners  or  representatives? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course  they  were  not;  there  were  suggestions  by 
them,  of  course.    There  were  suggestions  by  everyone. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  did  not  mean  wholly,  in  detaCil; 
but  largely?  These  economic  provisions  that  are  a  part  of  this 
treaty,  are  they  not  largely  those  that  were  drawn  by  the  English 
people  ? 

Mr.  Ba;ruch.  If  you  mean  that  thej  drew  up  these  clauses,  no. 
We  all  had  a  hand  m  it,  and  the  Amencans  had  their  saj. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recollect  having  a  draft 
before  you  that  was  presented  by  the  English  ? 

Mr.  "bARUCH.  Oh,  yes;  everyone  prepared  drafts — the  Italians, 
French,  and  English.    Everyone  prepared  drafts. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfornia.  Do  you  recall  whether  it  was  the 
English  draft  on  which  you  worked  and  of  which  this  treaty  is  the 
residt  ? 
'  Mr.  Baruch.  No;  I  do  not  recall  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Woidd  you  say  that  that  was  not 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  see  what 
bearing  it  has  on  the  case.  Axiyone  was  free  to  offer  any  suggestions, 
ajid  we  were  glad  to  have  people  come  forward  with  constructive 
suggestions,  and  we  would  take  them  or  modify  them  as  we  saw  fit. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  is  a  apart  from  the  particular 
inquiry  here,  but  did  you  participate  in  the  execution  of  the  provi- 
sion,  of  the  Austrian  treaty? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  Yes,  sir;  our  various  associates  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  a  great  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  provisions  of  the  Austrian  treaty  than  you  dia  in 
the  treaty  witn  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh,  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir.  We  had  the  same  par* 
ticipation. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  order  to  make  the  record  clear,  when  you 
say  "you,"  you  mean  the  delegation  here? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  Mr.  Baruch  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  personnel. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume  you  mean  the  American  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caluomia.  Because  of  some  information  that 
has  come  to  me,  I  ask  you  the  direct  question,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  what  you  have  said  in  that  regard,  but  in  order  tnat  we 
may  be  perfectly  dear  in  the  matter:  Was  it  or  was  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  whole  economic  section  of  the  treaty  was  substantially  drawn  up 
by  England  and  presented,  and  that  the  English  draft  was  substan- 
tially or  largely  accepted  ? 
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Mr.  Babuch.  That  I  could  not  remember.    I  can  only  say  this 

Dr.  Taussig.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Dr.  Taussig,  who  was  there  with  us,  says  not  in  the 
stightest.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  the  Senator  has  in  his 
mind,  but  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  every  delegation  was  asked 
to  present  views  and  suggestions,  and  if  we  liked  them  we  took  them^ 
but  if  we  did  not  like  them  we  did  not  take  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  "we"- 


&fr.  Babuch.  I  mean  the  American  delegation.  We  took  any- 
body's su^estions,  irrespective  of  whom  they  came  from.  We  were 
there  for  mat  purpose,  and  when  they  brought  in  these  suggestions 
thejr  were  taken  before  the  various  subcommittees,  and  if  any  sug* 
gestion  was  approved,  no  matter  from  whom  it  came,  it  was 
written  up. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  decision  was  by  a  majority! 

Mr.  Babuch.  Our  decisions  were  unanmious.  We  had  to  work 
to  a  unanimous  decision. 

Senator  HrrcncocK.  How  many  nations  were  represented  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  Twenty-three,  lliat  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
difScuIties  involved  in  every  one  of  these  questions. 

Senator  E^ox.  Did  you  have  much  trouble  with  Liberia) 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  did  not  see  much  of  her. 

Senator  Mosss.  Have  you  the  committee  print  before  you,  Mr. 
Baruch? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  turn  to  page  271,  to  paragraph  13  of  the 
Aimex? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  as  to  reparations. 

Senator  Moses.  As  to  voting.  I  wish  to  ask  you  particularly  with 
reference  to  subdivisions  (a)  and  (f).  The  commission  under  this 
paragraph  would  have  to  have  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  cancellation 
of  any  portion  of  the  debt  or  obligations  of  Germany.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  easily  arrived  at  in  its  decision) 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy,  but  it  could  be  done. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  that  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
by  unanimous  vote  as  provided  in  subdivision  (/)  would  be  easy! 

Mr.  Babuch.  Hiat  is,  of  the  provisions  of  this  part  t 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  think  it  can  be  done;  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  If  that  was  done  the  question  would  never  come 
back  to  the  United  States,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  the  commission  would  have  the  right  to 
cancel,  without  reference  back  to  the  United  States,  any  portion  of 
the  German  debt,  or  the  American  portion  of  the  debt  % 

Mr.  Babuch.  There  is  here  another  dajise  regarding  cancellationi 
that  I  would  like  to  find  before  1  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Fau..  Now,  if  the  American  representative  on  the  com- 
mission desired  to  secure  or  to  grant  to  Germany  a  postponement, 
either  totallv  or  partially,  beyond  1930,  of  any  payment  or  settlement 
faUing  due  Between  May  1,  1021,  and  the  end  of  1926,  the  American 
commissioner  could  not  secure  such  action  except  by  unanimous 
votel 
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Mr.  Babuoh.  That  is  right,  sir.  That  is  clause  (c)  tiiat  yon 
refer  to  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  And  then  in  clause  (d)  there  is  the  same  case; 
so  that  with  the  American  commissioner  there,  if  we  do  not  care  for 
any  of  this  reparation  at  aU,  and  we  sit  there  simply  to  carry  out, 
you  sav,  the  obligations  which  we  have  incurred  hjr  going  into  it  at 
all,  stifl  we  would  have  only  one  vioce,  and  it  requires  a  unanimous 
voice  for  the  commission  to  grant  any  of  these  postponements. 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  can  not  do  anything  without  us. 

Senator  Fall.  No;  and  we  can  not  do  anything  without  them. 
They  might  not  want  to  postpone.  They  might  want  their  money, 
and  we  not  want  it.    They  can  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  not 
getting  anything.  We  are  getting  130,000,000  of  people  on  their  feet, 
people  who  have  been  accustomedto  deal  with  us,  ana  helping  to  get  a 
reestablishment  of  the  financial  system  of  the  world,  which  is  im* 
portant. 

Senator  Fall.  Providing  we  can  force  our  ideas  on  the  commission. 
But  one  of  the  conmiissioners  c>an  balk  us  on  any  step  we  take. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  always  fair  to  assume  that  we  coidd  get  some 
arrangement. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  are  these  130,000,000  people? 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  are  more  than  60,000,000  Germans  and  some 
70,000,000  Austro-Hungarians. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  think  this  treaty  puts  Germanv  on  her 
feet? 

Mr.  Baruch.  1  do  not  think  I  said  so.  If  I  used  that  language,  it 
did  not  carry  my  thought. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  may  have  given  a  wrong  impression.  What 
I  meant  to  say,  Senator,  was  that  the  reestabkshment  of  financial 
conditions,  and  therefore  of  the  industrial  conditions,  will  help  to 
get  tbdm  reestablished  and  get  on  their  feet. 

Senator  EInox.  My  recollection  is  that  your  exact  answer  was  that 
we  got  a  great  deal  out  of  this  treaty  because  that  put  130,000,000 
of  people  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  JBaruch.  What  I  meant  was  that  we  got  a  great  stake  in  the 
reparation  commission,  even  from  a  selfish  view,  because  we  are  inter- 
ested in  seeing  130,000,000  people  get  tbemseives  going  a^ain,  and 
we  are  interested  in  getting  the  reestablishment  of  mdustnal  condi- 
tions of  the  world.     Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Senator  Knox.  Perfectly. 

Senator  Hardtno.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  inference  is  that  our 
chief  function  on  the  reparation  commission  is  one  of  a  friendly  and 
helpful  interest  to  Germany  and  the  Central  Powers  for  our  selfish 
interests  rather  than  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  I  would  not  day  so.  Senator.  I  think  it  is  a 
necessary  thing  for  America  first. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  do  you  sav  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
America  when  the  Central  Powers  are  toe  most  formidable  commercial 
rivals  tihat  we  have? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Can  you  imagine  the  world  being  prosperous  while 
130,000,000  millions  of  people  right  in  the  center  of  the  industrial 
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population  are  not  prosperous?  Can  yon  imagine  prosperity  without 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Central  Powers^  with  tne  finances  of 
Italy,  France  and  of  Belgium  and  their  industrial  Ufe,  and  to  a 
large  extent  England's,  depending  on  what  they  are  going  to  receive 
from  those  people  ?  In  that  way  this  reflects  upon  us.  It  is  a  ^eat 
big  partnership.  We  can  not  separate  ourselves  from  it.  It  is  of 
vast  consequence  to  America. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  about 
your  figures.    Are  you  quite  correct  about  the  population  of  Austria  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  I  think  it  is  something  like  70,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  said  to  be 
about  52,000,000—9,000,000  Austrians,  14,000,000  Hungarians  and 
26.000,000  Slavs.  Those  were  the  figures  given  at  that  time,  with 
Germany  about  70,000,000.  That  made  about  120,000,000  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  thought  Austria-Hungary  was  larger;  130.000,000 
was  the  figure  I  had  in  mind.  It  may  oe  120,000,000.  Bulgaria  is 
in  there.   That  is  another  15,000,000. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Europe,  Mr. 
Baruch,  you  estimate  is  because  our  chief  exports  go  to  Europe! 
Europe  is  our  large  customer  ? 

ilr.  Bakuch.  She  is  our  large  customer. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  have  therefore  that  interest  in  the 
restoration  of  order  and  of  normal  conditions  in  those  coimtries 
because  our  export  trade  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  it  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  Quite  correct. 

Senator  ELardino.  Do  I  understand  you,  Senator,  that  you  liave 
got  away  from  your  devotion  to  humanity  and  are  now  merely  a 
selfish  commercialist  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  mix  the  two  together. 

Mr.  Babtjch.  I  think  the  Senator  will  admit  that  himself. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  must  be  on  the  floor  when  the  Senate  opens, 
I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  hearing,  and  I  will  ask  Senator 
McComber  now  to  take  the  chair.  .1  ask  U)e  committee  to  meet  in 
executive  session  in  the  committee  room  in  the  Capitol  at  3  o'clock 
80  that  we  may  dispose  of  the  resolution  of  Senator  Kenyon.  I  do 
not  want  to  stop  the  hearing  now  to  take  that  up. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  others  of  us  who  nave  to  be  on  the 
floor,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  move  that  the  committee  stand  in  recess 
until  3  o'clock,  then  to  meet  in  executive  session. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  questions 
asked,  but  I  think  we  are  not  quite  through  with  the  witnesses.  I 
want  to  ask  a  few  questions,  perhaps  three  or  four,  of  Mr.  Baruch. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  no  reason  why  those  Senators  who  care  to 
stay  should  not  continue  the  hearing. 

senator  Ejnox.  I  have  to  be  on  tne  floor,  and  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions that  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Williams.  I  move  that  we  take  a  recess. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  we  can  not  finish 
(o-day  with  Mr.  Baruch  and  with  the  other  witnesses  who  are  here. 
A  number  of  Senators  want  to  be  on  the  floor,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
adopt  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  take 
a  recess  at  this  time. 
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llie  Chaibman.  I  only  want  it  remembered  that  we  are  to  meet  at 
3  o^  clock  this  afternoon.  These  hearings  will  be  continued  to-morrow 
morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Now,  will  the  committee  giye  me  their  attention  for  one  minute  ? 
Mr.  Taussig  is  here  in  regard  to  the  customs  provisions  of  die  treaty. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  Senator  has  expressed  a  desire  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  that  subject,  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  Prof.  Taussig  to 
know  whether  tne  committee  desire  to  question  him  about  the 
customs  provisions.     I  have  heard  nothing  said  about  it. 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  the  examination  of  these  witnesses  on  this 
section  may^  depend  what  we  maj  wish  to  inquire  about  further.  I 
think  it  advisable  to  request  Prof  Taussig  to  come  again. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  committee  stands  adjourned  to  meet  at 
3  o'clock,  in  the  roopa  of  the  Coinmittee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
Capitol,  and  to  continue  the  hearing  here  to-morrow  at  10.30. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  2,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


SATURDAY,  AXTGXTST  2,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

WasMn^on,  D.  G, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o*clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee, 
Knox  Johnson  of  Califorma,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  Smitn 
of  Arizona,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chaibm an  .  Prof.  Taussig  is  anxious  to  go  away,  and  Senator 
McCumber  desires  to  ask  him  some  questions.  We  will  allow  Prof. 
Taussig  to  take  the  stand  first  this  morning. 

STATEMEHT  OF  KB.  F.  W.  TATTSSIO. 

Senator  McCumber.  Prof.  Taussig,  there  was,  in  some  of  the 
questions  asked  yesterday,  an  assumption  that  the  financial  clauses 
were  the  work  rather  of  British  delegates.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
or  not,  under  Uie  terms  of  the  treaty,  there  are  not  considerable 
portions  of  the  treaty  that  redate  to  matters  that  are  of  peculiar 
mterest  and  particular  interest  to  Great  Britain  and  France  only,  in 
which  the  United  States  has  very  slight,  if  any,  direct  interests,  ana  to 
ask  you  also  to  what  extent  the  American  delegates  took  part  in  the 
matter  of  formulating  the  financial  provisions,  and  to  what  extent  the 
British  delegates  took  part,  and  so  torth. 

Mr.  Taussig.  You  have  in  mind,  Senator,  the  economic  clauses  as 
well  as  the  financial  clauses  ? 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  The  economic  clauses  equally  with  the  finan* 
cial  clauses.     I  should  include  them. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Of  course,  there  were  some  of  the  economic  questions 
with  whidi  the  British  and  French  were  peculiarly  concerned.  The 
arrangement  in  regard  to  prewar  duties,  for  example,  was  one  which 
the  British  and  the  French  put  together  and  which  the  United  States 
from  the  start  said  that  they  ^ould  not  enter  into.  Naturally  the 
drafting  of  the  details  of  that  was  something  in  which  the  American 
delegates  took  no  part,  since  we  would  not  enter  into  it  anyhow. 
Those  clauses  in  their  details  occupy  a  considerable  number  of  pages 
in  the  treaty. 

When  it  comes  to  the  clauses  in  which  the  United  States  entered, 
all  nations  took  tl^eir  part,  and  we  took  our  hand  in  the  drafting,  aa 
other  nations  did,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  a 
predominance  of  any  country. 
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Senator  McCumber.  There  were  certain  interests,  especially  pre- 
war interests,  that  were  applicable  only  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  clearing-house  system  was  peculiarly  applica- 
ble to  Great  Britain  and  France,  and,  as  was  explamed  by  Mr.  ralmer 
yesterday,  from  the  first  we  did  not  expect  to  enter  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  say  that  the  financial  or  economic 
provisions  were  peculiarly  the  presentation  of  any  one  nation 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  can  not  be  so  said. 

Senator  McCumber  (continuing).  Outside  of  those  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  alone  were  interested  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  can  not  be  so  said.  Drafts  were  received  from  aU 
the  countries — ^from  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain,  fropa 
Italy,  from  Belgium,  from  the  Slavs — and  they  were  all  considered  in 
formulating  the  clauses  as  finally  presented  to  the  supreme  council. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  did  not  follow  one  recommendation, 
or  the  recommendation  of  one  nation  or  its  delegates,  any  more  than 
that  of  others  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  are  all  the  questions  that  I  wanted  to 
ask. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Prof.  Taussig^  you  have  spoken  of  the  clearing 
house  as  applying  to  Great  Britam,  France,  and  Belgium,  etc., 
and  I  have  m  mind  what  Mr.  Palmer  said  bearing  upon  that  subject, 
which  in  substance  was  that  that  was  a  matter  m  which  the  United 
States  had  no  particular  interest.  Do  you  desire  in  any  way  to 
qualify  the  statement  of  Mr.  Palmer  or  to  add  anvthing  to  it? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  least.  I  only  wanted  to  point 
out  that  when  it  came  to  the  drafting  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty 
we  allowed — I  will  not  say  we  allowed — we  naturally  accepted  a 
situation  in  which  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  wished  to  put  that 
arrangement  into  effect,  undertook  the  drafting  of  the  clauses; 
and  it  could  be  said  in  regard  to  those  that  the  drafting  was  British 
and  French. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Then,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  any 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  British  representatives  dominated 
the  framing  of  these  economic  and  financial  provisions  is  purely 
volxmtary  and  without  any  f oimdation  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  saw  no  indications  of  that — of  any  dominance  of 
any  one  country. 

Senator  PoMEEBNE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  in 
some  respects  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  other  countries,  in 
that  on  occasions  we  were  asked  to  act  as  arbitrators  when  there 
were  disputed  questions. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Do  you  care  to  suggest  what  those  subjects 
were? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes.  For  example,  there  was  a  question  as  to 
certain  remissions  of  duties  by  Germany,  or  retentions  by  Germany; 
that  Germany  should  not  change  her  duties  on  certain  producte. 
You  will  find  that  in  the  treaty  in  regard  to  Italian  products.  Other 
countries  wished  the  sanie  advantages  from  Germany — France. 
Bd^um,  Japan,  Jugo-Slavia — and  it  was  difficult  to  settle  it;  and 
finally  it  was  left  to  the  American  representative^  and  the  subcom- 
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mittee  said,  "Whatever  the  American  representative  decides  we 
iriJl  accept'*;  and  the  matter  was  settled  in  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  ask  Prof. 
Taussig,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  him. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  that  Prof. 
Taussig  was  to  be  called  upon  to  explain  the  customs  features. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  was  kept  here  because  Senator  McCumber 
wanted  to  ask  him  some  questions.  I  do  not  know  of  any  questions 
on  customs  that  are  to  be  asked  him. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  but  while  the  professor 
is  here  I  shotdd  like  to  ask  him  if  there  is  any  explanation  of  these 
customs  provisions  which  he  would  like  to  make  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Taussig.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I  think  attention  may 
be  drawn.  Under  the  customs  provisions  (Jermany  gives  to  the 
Allies  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  a  period,  and  the  Allies  do 
not  give  Germany  most-favored-nation  treatment,  and  the  unilateral 
character  of  the  arrangement  has  sometimes  been  criticized.     That 

S revision  was  made  in  order  to  make  the  competition  between  the 
evastated  regions,  France  and  Belgium,  for  example,  on  even  terms 
with  Germany  during  the  five-year  period.  The  French  and  Belgians 
feared  that  during  this  period,  while  their  industries  were  devastated 
and  broken  down  so  that  thejr  cotdd  not  compete  with  the  Grermans, 
the  Germans  might  make  special  arrangements  with  neutral  countries 
or  with  aDied  countries  such  as  they  have  made  in  the  past,  by  which 
the  Germans  would  give  favors,  we  will  say  to  Sweden,  and  Sweden 
would  in  return  give  favors  to  Germany,  and  that  consequently 
Germany  wotdd  l^  enabled  to  get  in  her  goods  and  get  her  trade 
established  during  the  period  when  the  French  and  the  Belgians  were 
incapacitated  from  carryinjg  on  their  businesses;  and  in  order  to 

Erevent  Germany  from  making  special  arrangements  for  getting  in 
er  trade,  this  stipulation  was  put  in,  that  durmg  five  years  Germanv 
should  follow  the  most-favored-nation  policy  as  to  the  Allies,  which 
would  prevent  her  from  making  special  arrangements  for  getting  her 
goods  mto  these  other  coimtries  while  France  and  Belgium  were 
devastated.  That  is  the  explanation  of  this  most  favored  nation 
arrangement  for  five  years,  and  for  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
Gemiany.  That  is  not  always  understood,  why  it  was  that  Germany 
was  to  give  most  favored  nation  treatment  to  the  Allies,  and  the 
Allies  were  not  during  this  five-year  period  to  give  it  to  Germany. 

The  Chaikbcan.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
Prof.  Taussig,  we  will  excuse  him,  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  him. 

8TATEMEST  OF  MB.  BEKHABD  M.  BABTTOH— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Several  members  of  tiie  committee  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  certain  questions. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Baruch,  are  you  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  central  Rhine  commission  mentioned  in  the  treaty  in  article  65  ? 

Mr.  Babttch.  No. 

Senator  Moseb.  Then  you  can  not  shed  any  light  upon  the  question 
aaked  yesterday  with  r^erence  to  the  appomtment  of  an  American 
memb^  on  that  coi^mission  t 

Mr.  Babugh.  No. 

Senator PoiOEBEKB.  On  what  page  is  that! 
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Senator  Moses.  On  page  101  and  page  103  you  will  find  a  refereace 
to  the  central  Rhine  commission. 

Mr.  Babuch.  What  did  you  say  about  appointments? 

Senator  Moses.  The  central  Rhine  commission,  as  I  have  always 
imderstood;  was  an  international  body  established  by  convention 

Srior  to  the  war,  and  had  fimctions  then.  Now,  according  to  the 
ispatches  from  Paris,  which  appeared  in  the  morning  paper  yester- 
day, that  conmiission  is  functionmg  with  an  American  representative 
on  it.     I  was  wondering  whether  you  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Babugh.  I  am  not  qualified  to  give  any  explanation  upon 
that,  Senator. 

Sesxator  MoCumbeb.  Mr.  Baruch,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two.  It  was  at  least  suggested  in  some  of  the  answers  of 
yesterday  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  Germany  to  respond 
to  the  damages  assessed  by  the  allied  powers  against  her.  Let  me 
ask  you  first  if  there  is  not  a  provision  in  the  treaty  that  Germany 
shall  at  least  be  required  to  pay  as  heavy  a  tax  as  the  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  And  she  probably  could  pay  as  heavy  a  tax 
as  other  nations  engaged  in  this  war,  coiud  she  not? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1919,  ending  Jime  30,  the  per  capita  tax  in  Great  Britain 
was  $86.13,  while  the  per  capita  tax  in  Germanv  was  only  $22.88, 
or  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Will  you  please  give  those  figures  again. 
Senator? 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  In  Great  Britain  the  per  capita  tax  for  the 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1919,  was  $86.13,  while  that  of  Germany  was 
$22.88,  or  about  ono-fourth  the  per  capita  tax  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  per  capita  tax  of  tne  United  States  was  $39.13, 
or  nearly  double  the  per  capita  tax  of  Germany.  Now  with  the 
German  industries  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  be  immediately 
put  in  operation  the  moment  that  she  gets  over  her  Bolshevik  fever, 
IS  she  not  in  a  pretty  fair  condition  to  pay  such  additional  tax, 
equivalent  to  that  of  other  nations,  and  thereby  take  care  of  this 
sum  of  about  $24,000,000,000  that  is  assessed  against  her  ? 

Mr.  BAB;noH.  I  will  answer  that  question  in  a  moment.  First 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  impression  that  $24,000,000,000  is  the  total 
sum  is  incorrect,  because  that  is  only  the  first  issue  of  securities. 
But  if  you  will  notice,  if  goes  on  to  say  ''shall  forthwith  issue  anv 
further  obhgations''  so  that  the  $24,000,000,000  is  not  the  limit  of 
what  Germany  may  be  assessed  to  pay,  but  the  amoimt  is  unlimited. 

Senator  MdDuMBEB.  That  is  a  sort  of  indemnity;  and  then  she  is  to 
pay  reparations  in  addition. 

Mr.  Babuch.  No;  the  whole  matter  is  all  reparation,  but  the  $5,000,- 
000.000  bonds  and  the  two  succeeding  amounts  of  $10,000,000,000 
each  are  amounts  that  will  be  issued  imder  certain  conditions;  but 
they  can  issue  further  amounts  if  it  is  foimd  that  she  is  able  to  pay 
and  that  the  bill  calls  for  the  amount.  So  the  $24,000,000,000  is  not 
the  limit  (d  what  can  be  called  for  under  the  clauses  of  the  reparation. 
Then,  no  doubt  yoxu*  figures  as  to  taxes  are  correct:  but  Germany  did 
not  pay  the  costs  of  the  war  in  the  same  manner,  for  instance,  as  did 
England  and  the  United  States,    If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
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Gennany  paid  ocnly  about  9  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  war  by  taxation. 
Most  of  her  costs  of  the  war  were  paid  through  issues  of  securities. 
Scffiator  McCuMBBB.  She  paid  only  9  per  cent  by  taxation. 
Mr.  Baruoh.  Yes.  That  accounts  for  her  small  amount  of  taxes. 
The  other  nations  paid  yarying  percent^es.  The  United  States 
stands,  I  belieye,  at  the  head  of  me  list  in  the  amount  of  money  that 
we  haye  actually  paid,  by  taxation,  to  defraj  the  costs  of  the  war. 

The  Chaibhan.  The  United  States  has  raised  much  more  by  taxa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure,  than  any  other  coimtry  t 
Mr.  Babugh.  Yes.  I  would  not  be  certain  about  the  figures,  but 
the  amount  raised  by  taxation  by  the  United  States  is  somewhere 
between  35  and  40  per  cent  of  her  total  expense.  Those  figures  may 
be  wrong,  but  we  stand  at  the  top  of  the  list  on  the  amount  of  the 
cost  which  we  haye  paid  by  taxation. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  higher  than  England.  England  had  paid 
about  28  per  cent  and  we  stand  a  good  deiu  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  belieye  that  is  correct,  Senator.  Now,  as  to  the 
ability  of  Germany  to  increase  those  taxes^  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
can  do  so  *  but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that 
although  her  plants  in  themselyes,  the  physical  plants,  are  intact,  and 
she  saw  to  it  through  a  systematic  and  wanton  destruction  of  her 
neighbors  that  they  would  be  so — she  not  alone  destroyed  those  plants 
but  took  things  out  of  the  Belgian  and  French  and  Italian  plants  and 
increased  h^  own  facilities  in  uiat  way — she  is  not  in  a  position  to  take 
adyantage  of  that  unless  the  reparation  commission  permits  her  to  do 
so  through  the  purchase  of  raw  material.  She  has  got  to  haye  raw 
material,  cotton,  copper,  wool,  jute,  and  so  on,  to  put  into  her  fac- 
tories, in  order  to  enable  them  to  haye  something  to  manufacture. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  But  the  authority  is  yested  in  the  commis- 
sion to  do  that. 

Mr.  Babuch.  If  she  had  a  world  market,  and  was  not  restricted  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  she  could  spend  for  these  things,  your  state- 
ment would  be  absolutely  correct.  I  haye  answered  Uie  question 
mdirectly.  She  can  not  go  ahead  and  do  what  it  appears  she  can  do 
unless  the  reparation  commission  permits  her  to  do  so. 

Senator  McCuhbbb.  And  if  the  reparation  commission  act  with 
judgment,  they  will  permit  her  to  do  so  t 
Mr.  Babuch.  As  an  act  of  good  judgment,  they  will. 
Senator  McCumbeb.  And  we  must  assume  that  they  will  do  that. 
Now  I  a^ain  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of 
detennining  whether  Germany  can  pay  a  greater  assessment  of  taxes, 
the  debt  of  Germany  is  to  her  own  nationals  for  the  most  part,  and 
under  the  treaty  this  debt  must  be  subrogated  to  the  interest  of  the 
aflseaament  made  by  the  Allies  against  Germany. 
Mr.  Babuch.  Qmte  correct. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  So  at  present  she  vrill  not  haye  to  look  after 
that  debt  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  her  own  credit 
in  order  to  raise  money;  and  secondly,  that  while  the  United  Kii^dom 
at  the  date  I  haye  mentioned,  Jime  30,  1919,  had  an  estimated  nat- 
ional wealth  of  about $85,000,000,000,  Germany  had  $78,000,000,000, 
or  nearly  as  much,  while  her  taxation  was  only  about  one-fourth  as 
much.  Therefore,  with  a  wealth  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  including  Ireland — the  United  mngdom— do  you  not  think 
that  without  destroying  her  industries  she  could  reach  an  amount  of 
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taxation  equivalent  to  what  is  imposed  upon  the  British  subjects  and 
thereby  meet  these  obligations,  with  the  proper  assistance  given  by 
the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  1  do  not  think  she  can,  for  this  reason.  Senator,  that 
England  has  a  free  supply  of  raw  materials.  Germany  has  lost  a 
large  percentage  of  her  coal.  She  has  certain  obligations  under  the 
treaty  for  the  delivery  of  coal.  If  I  mistake  not  she  has  lost  something 
like  70  per  cent  of  her  iron  ore. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  that  be  remedied  to  any  extent  by  the 
reparation  commission? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  No,  sir;  because  she  has  got  to  go  out  into  the  open 
market  and  buy  in  competition.  The  deUvery  of  her  coal  can  be 
ameliorated  to  the  extent  that  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  Germany. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  out  let  me  ask  you  right  there,  is  not 
the  coal  condition  in  Great  Britain  practically  as  bad  as  it  is  in  Ger- 
many to-day  or  nearly  so  ?    Are  not  conditions  extremely  bad  ? 

Mr.  Baruoh.  I  should  say  they  are  very  grave. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  committee 
what  you  mean  by  *  Very  grave." 

Mr.  Baruch.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  qualify  as  an  expert  upon 
this  subject,  but  the  production  of  coal  in  England  has  been  very 
seriously  hampered  from  various  causes  with  which  you  gentlemen 
are  familiar,  and  that  has  resulted  in  very  high  prices  for  coal.  The 
production  has  decreased  and  the  costs  have  gone  up,  and  it  is  of 
very  serious  moment  to  England,  because  coaL  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  bases  of  manufacturing,  and  the  cheap  production  of  coal  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  England's  supremacy  both  in  her  manufac- 
turing and  in  her  bimkering  of  ships  all  over  the  world ;  and  of  course 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  moment  to  England  that  she  should  he 
able  to  continue  to  have  a  large  and  constant  and  cheap  source  of 
supply  of  coal;  and  from  the  present  appearances  it  looks  as  though 
this  was  very  seriously  menaced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  arises  out  of  internal  differ- 
ences, does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  convey  any  other  impres- 
sion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  not  because  she  has  not  suffi- 
cient supply  or  because  that  supply  can  not  be  mined,  but  it  is  be« 
cause  of^ainerepces  that  exist. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  internal  social  and  labor  conditions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  has  been  considerable  talk  regarding  the 
lessening  of  her  coiJ  mines,  but  that  may  be  only  gossip  and  rumor, 
because  those  things  always  appear. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cauforma.  As  I  gather,  the  supply  exists  and 
is  easy  to  be  had,  but  the  internal  differences  which  exist  have  re- 
sulted in  recent  investigations,  and  these  differences,  and  tiie  ques- 
tion of  the  nationalization  of  coal  mines  which  is  now  being  discussed, 
are  the  reasons  for  the  existing  situation,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Precisely. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  nevertheless  the  condition  is  there  I 

Mr.  Baruch.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  it  is  a  serious  condition. 

iSi.  Baruch.  A  very  serious  one. 
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Senator  McCuHBEB.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  United  States  will  be  equally  interested  in  bringing  about  a 
condition  in  which  all  the  industries  of  Europe  can  be  again  put  into 
operation,  for  our  own  iSnancial  gain  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Unquestionably  so. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  For  instance,  Great  Britain  up  to  the  time  of 
the  war  bought  from  the  United  States  about  one-half  of  all  of  our 
exports.  She  was  our  greatest  customer.  Omr  trade  with  Great 
Bntain  was  more  than  double  our  trade  with  Germany  prior  to  the 
war,  on  an  average. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  Senator  mention  textiles  1 

Senator  McCumbeb.  No;  I  say  our  commercial  trade  with  Great 
Britain  was  about  double  our  trade  with  Germany,  and  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  of  course,  was  about  double.  Take  the  year 
^ding  June  30,  1914.  We  sold  to  Great  Britain  nearly  $600,000,000 
worUi  of  ^oods  and  bought  back  from  Great  Britain  less  than  $300,- 
000,000,  giving  us  over  $300,500,000  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  That  was  in  1914? 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  In  1914;  while  to  Germany  we  sold  $344,- 
000,000  and  purchased  $189,000,000,  leaving  but  $154,000,000  in 
our  favor.  Now,  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Germany  is  a 
heavy  purchaser  of  our  goods — ^and  Italy  likewise — should  not  our 
policv  oe  to  assist  all  those  nations  to  be  put  on  their  feet  as  soon  as 
possible  t 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Unquestionably. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  And  that  assistance  should  not  be  given  any 
more  to  one  nation  of  the  Old  World  than  another  ? 

Mr.  Babxjch.  I  think  they  all  ought  to  be  assisted,  but  I  think 
good  judgment  should  be  used  in  the  way  they  should  be  assisted, 
and  to  whom  assistance  should  be  given. 

Senator  MoCuhbeb.  But  our  allies  at  least  have  an  equal  claim 
with  our  enemies  upon  our  generosity  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Oh,  unauestionably. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  that  apply  to  China  t 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Swanson.  To  get  my  own  mind  clear.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  treaty  that  prohibits  the  nationals  of  Germany  individually 
from  buying  all  the  raw  material  that  they  see  proper,  in  order  to 
develop  their  own  factories,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes;  there  is. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  an  individual  factory  in 
Germany  can  not  make  purchases,  of  raw  materials  except  through 
the  reparation  conunission  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  No,  sir ;  they  can  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  Where  is  that  clause  t 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Article  235.  Mr.  Norman  Davis  is  more  familiar 
with  that  than  I  am,  but  article  235  provides  that — 

Out  of  this  Bum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  shall  first  be  met,  and  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials 
18  may  be  judged  by  the  governments  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powen 
lobe  easentiarto  enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  also, 
with  the  approval  of  the  said  governments,  be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  refers  to  the  first  $5,000,000,000 1 
Mr.  Babuch.  Yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  That  is  applicable  to  the  reparation  fund,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Barugh.  Yes:  but  out  of  that  the  amount  of  cash  that  Ger- 
many could  pay  in  the  first  few  years  is  limited;  and  in  order  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  buy  raw  materials  they  said  she  shall  have  so 
much  out  of  this  as  is  necessary  to  buy  them.  Now,  a  man  can  not 
go  and  buy  copper  or  jute  or  some  other  raw  material  and  send  credit 
out  of  the  coimtry  unless  the  reparation  conmiission  let  hiTn  do  so, 
because  it  might  affect  the  payment  of  this  first  $5;000,000,000  in 
cash. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  individuals  can  not  do  it  t 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  can  not  if  it  conflicts  with  the  first  cash  pay- 
ment. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  do  not  catch  that.  I  had  an  idea  that  there 
was  a  reparation  commission  provided,  but  that  a  concern  in  Ger- 
many could  buy  raw  material  if  it  had  the  money  or  credit  individu- 
ally, and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  that  the  reparation  commission 
could  make  loans  to  enable  them  to  get  raw  material  if  they  could  not 
get  it  on  their  own  individual  credit. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir;  no  plans  for  the  reparation  commission  to 
make  loans. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  wanted  to  get  my  mind  cfear  on  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  says  her< 


And  Buch  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  as  may  be  judged  by  the  govenxmento 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Grennany  to 
meet  her  obbsations  for  reparation  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  the  said  govern 
ments,  be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  man  to 
represent  us  on  that  conmiission. 
Senator  Swanson.  It  says — 

Out  of  this  sum  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  armistice 
of  November  11,  1918,  shall  first  be  met. 

That  is  the  reparation  sum  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Further  it  says: 

And  such  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  as  may  be  judged  by  the  GovemmentB 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  to  be  essential  to  enable  Germany  to 
meet  her  obligations  for  reparation  may  also^with  the  approval  of  the  said  Governments, 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  above  sum. 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  she  can  put  up  more  than  $5,000,000,000  then  there 
will  be  cash  available  to  indiviouals. 

Senator  Swanson^  What  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  is  this  : 
Here  is  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Germany  that  has  money  or 
credit,  and  it  wants  copper  or  it  wants  cotton.  It  can  buy  it  indi- 
vidually without  asking  any  credit  from  the  reparation  commission 
without  borrowing  any  of  tnis  money.  Can  that  concern  come  here 
and  buy  cotton  or  Duy  copper,  or  must  it  get  it  through  the  reparation 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Not  through  it,  but  the  reparation  commission  must 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  going  to  get  this  sum  of  money.  Germany 
has  no  right  to  go  outside  and  get  these  materials  for  cash  unless 
the  reparation  conmiission  are  satisfied  ^hat  Germany  is  going  to  pay 
them  this  first  cash  sum  of  $5,000,000,000.  If  they  are  satisfied  that 
Germany  can  pay  that  first  cash  sum,  that  will  permit  them  to  lei 
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these  men  go  out  and  buy  their  cotton  or  copper — so  much  as  is 
necessary;  out  it  has  got  to  be  done  under  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Swanson.  I>o  you  think  that  is  provided  for  under  section 
235? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  is  wholly  discretionary 
whether  it  be  allowed,  or  in  what  proportion  it  shall  be  allofwed. 
That  is  discretionary  with  the  reparation  comimssion. 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes;  otherwise,  you  see,  the  individuals  might, 
through  some  excuse  or  other,  send  out  every  dollar  of  gold  ana 
credit  and  securities  that  there  was  in  Germany. 

Senator  Swanson.  After  they  put  the  taxes  as  high  as  they  were 
in  Great  Britain,  and  after  the  taxes  have  been  paid,  then  if  a  concern 
has  soniething  left  after  paying  its  taxes  it  can  not,  as  I  understand 
from  you,  use  any  surplus  after  paying  its  taxes  to  purchase  any  raw 
matenals  anywhere  in  the  world  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation 
commiflwion. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  That  is  partly  correct,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  If  a 
man  had  the  right  to  use  his  money  and  send  it  out  of  the  country,  they 
might  leave  absolutely  nothing  but  a  shell  in  Germany.  The  CFerman 
Government  themselves  are  going  to  set  up  machinery  to  see  that  all 
the  money  that  can  be  taxed  does  not  escape.  Otherwise,  if  there 
was  no  overseer  of  this  thing,  every  dollar  of  gold,  every  bit  of  securi- 
ties, everything  that  would  have  any  cash  value,  could  be  shipped  out 
of  Germany  and  there  would  not  be  anything  left  there  to  be  taxed  or 
for  the  Alhes  to  get  their  reparation  from. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  they  bought  property,  if  the  money  was 
exchanged  for  goods  that  were  brought  into  Grermany,  the  property 
could  M  taxed  Dv  the  Gk>vemment  when  it  came  back,  coula  it  notf 

Mr.  Babuch.  i  es;  that  is  right.  The  way  this  will  work  out  will 
be  that  the  very  trade  you  speak  of  will  gq  on  continuously,  and  it  will 
have  to  be  done  under  the  general  eye  of  this  machinery  of  the  repara- 
tion commission,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessaiy  for 
us  to  be  represented  on  that  conmussion,  and  why  some  provisional 
arrangement  should  be  set  up  so  that  Germany  can  start  now. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  had  obtained  the  idea  that  the  nationals  of 
Gennany  after  they  paid  their  taxes  could  use  any  balance  they  had 
for  the  purchase  oi  raw  material,  and  in  addition  to  that,  out  of  the 
sum  given  to  the  reparation  commission,  they  could  also  get  credit 
to  help  them  get  raw  material.  That  is  the  idea  I  got  from  reading 
this.  But  you  say  that  is  mistaken,  and  that  they  can  not  buy  any 
raw  material  except  through  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Except  with  the  assent  of  the  reparation  commis- 
sion. But  the  reparation  commission  will  not  stop  the  buying  of  raw 
materials.  The  Germans  and  the  Allies  will  discuss  this  matter  audit 
will  probably  work  out  in  this  way.  Thej  will  say,  * '  You  can  proceed  to 
use  all  you  want  for  raw  materials,"  when  they  see  that  the  property 
so  purchased  will  come  back  into  Qermany  and  be  just  as  taxable 
ana  be  more  valuable  than  the  credit  they  send  out.  It  will  work 
out  just  the  way  you  say  it  will  practically.  But  the  reparation  com- 
mission is  set  up  over  tne  whole  machinery  to  see  that  cash  payments 
are  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Unless  you  have  already  done  so, 

win  you  explain  article  236,  which  says : 

Germany  further  agrees  to  the  direct  application  of  here  conomic  resources  to 
npntkm  as  spedfied  in  Annexes  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  relating,    respectively,  to 
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merchant  shipping,  to  physical  restoration,  to  coal  and  derivatives  of  coal,  and  to 
dyestuffs  and  other  chemical  products. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  that  section^  and  just  what  is  its  effect? 

Mr.  Baeuch.  Germany  agrees  to  the  direct  application  of  her 
economic  resources,  that  is  production  and  manufacttu-ing,  to  repara- 
tion as  specified  in  Article  III.  Now  if  you  will  turn  to  Article  III 
and  the  following  Articles  IV,  V,  and  Vl,  you  will  find  that  those 
refer  to  certain  manufactured  goods  and  raw  materials^  to  replace- 
ments of  machinery  in  factories,  and  to  certain  coal  which  it  was  in- 
sisted Germany  should  give  to  those  countries  whose  coal  mines  had 
been  ruthlessly  and  deliberately  destroyed,  and  to  certain  contractual 
relatione  which  existed  before  the  war  and  which  were  insisted  upon 
for  a  certain  term  of  years,  so  that  Germany  coidd  not  stop  the 
coal  that  she  had  previously  sold;  and  to  the  sale  of  certain  dye- 
stuffs  and  chemical  products  that  the  Allies  wanted  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  textiles.  And  there 
were  some  particular  medicines  that  the  Allies  were  very  insistent 
upon,  as  being  very  necessary  for  the  human  race  to  get. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  those  nydrocarbon  products  ? 

Mr.  Babugh.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  call  them  by  that  name, 
but  there  was  one  particular  medicine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Derivatives  of  coal,  dyestuffs,  and 
other  chemical  products.  Does  that  mean  that  Germany's  economic 
resources  and  industrial  resources  shall  be  applied  as  the  reparatiom 
commission  may  in  the  future  direct  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  No;  it  applies  to  the  production  of  those  things. 
They  can  go  ahead  and  produce  them,  but  the  Allies  are  entitled  to 
certain  options  and  purchases.  You  will  find  that,  outside  of  coal, 
the  other  provisions  are  of  short  duration,  and  the  provision  as  to 
coal  lasts  only  ten  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  direction  or  application  of 
them  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  reparation  commission? 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes;  they  have  certam  options,  and  the  reason  the 
powers  were  given  to  the  reparation  commission  was  because  it  was 
the  purpose  not  to  interfere  vnth  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions  

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  reading  of  the  treaty,  or  such 
reading  as  we  are  able  to  give  it  in  the  limit^  time  at  our  disposal, 
will  enable  none  except  the  most  brilliant  intellect — ^which  I  do  not 
possess — to  g[rasp  all  of  the  features  of  the  treaty;  but  as  I  read  it,  I 
see  substantially  a  supergovemment  imposed  upon  the  economic 
resources  and  industries  of  Germany  in  order  to  determine  that  she 
shall  comply  with  what  the  Allies  have  required. 

Mr.  Babugh.  That  is  quite  correct;  not  only  to  see  that  she  can 
comply,  but  that  she  does  comply.  To  see  that  she  can  comply 
is  a  very  important  part  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  question  whether  she  can 
comply  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  supergovernment.  They 
determine  that  as  well  as  determining  the  fact  that  she  must  comply. 

Mr.  Babugh.  After  giving  Germany  a  hearing  and  taking  all  the 
evidence.    There  could  not  be  anybody  else  who  could  decide  it. 

Senator  New.  They  determine  that  she  can  and  then  determiae 
that  she  must.    That  is  tiie  point  you  make  I 

Mr.  Babugh.  Yes. 
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I 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  will  observe  that  article  237 
contemplates  that — 

The  sacceflnve  installmentSj  including'  the  above  sum,  paid  over  by  Germany 
in  8Btifi&u;tian  of  the  above  chums,  will  be -divided  by  the  allied  and  associated  Gov- 
enunents  in  proportions  which  have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance  on 
a  basis  of  geDezai  equity  and  of  the  rights  of  each. 

As  I  infer  from  what  you  said  in  your  previous  testimony,  those 
proportions  have  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 

Jlr.  Babuch.  That  is  my  xmderstanding.     That  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  mat  determination  will  be 
made  ultimately  by  the  aUied  and  associated  Governments;  and  then 
the  division  will  be  made  in  the  proportions  that  they  determine  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  There  is  one  of  the  things  that 
some  of  us  were  talking  of  yesterday  tibiat  I  want  to  explain  to  you, 
so  that  you  may  make  it  clear  to  us. 

The  aUied  and  associated  Governments  determine,  now,  that 
a  certain  sum  shall  be  paid  to  Germany.  I  am  speaking  roughly, 
now,  without  reference  to  technical  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  We  say,  in  our  altruistic  position, 
that  the  division  of  this  su:m  which  is  to  come  to  the  United  States 
ve  do  not  desire;  but  all  of  the  Governments  have  determined  that 
a  certain  sum  shall  come,  which  sum  includes  that  to  which  we  might 
be  entitled,  but  which  ultimately,  for  ourselves,  we  remit.  May  not 
the  reparation  commission  levy  that  sum,  notwithstanding  our  re- 
mission, upon  Germany  and  that  part  of  tne  sum  which  would  have 
eome  to  us  be  divided,  then,  among  others  ? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  deter- 
mination at  the  time  they  fixed  the  smn.  That  could  be  determined 
at  the  time  t^ey  fixed  the  sum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  then  eliminate  entirely  the 
lidit  of  the  ITnited  States  to  any  part  of  the  sum  ? 

MI,  Babuch.  That  might  be  a  part  of  the  negotiation.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  would  be  done,  but  that  might  be 
a  part  of  the  .negotiation.  They  might  say,  * '  Well,  we  will  remit 
this,"  or,  ''We  wul  make  the  sum  less  by  that  which  is  being  elimi- 
nated.''   You  see,  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  negotiation,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cidif omia.  But,  the  sum  having  been  deter- 
mined as  one  which  Germany  is  able  to  pay,  is  it  not  likely,  then,  that 
the  full  sum  will  be  levied  7 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  that  is  so ;  but  as  a  part  of  the  reasons  for  mak- 
ing a  certain  fixed  sum  that  is  reasonable,  we  might  say  that  we  will 
not  take  a  share  of  what  is  a  reasonable  sum.    I  do  not  say  we  would. 

Senator  MoBES.  Would  article  234  have  any  bearing  on  that? 

Mr.  Babuoh.  That  might  be  so.    You  mean  the  last  sentence  7 

Senator  MoBBS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  This  commission  has  the  right  to  fix  a  certain  sum. 
The  commission  has  plenary  powers,  if  that  is  the  right  adjective. 
They  can  fix  X  billions  dollars.    Tliey  have  that  right. 

Senator  Ksox,  Will  you  pardon  me  a  moment,  ior  a  question  t 

Senator  MosBS.  Yes.- 

Senator  EInox.  Suppose  you  determined,  after  consideration,  that 
the  maximum  sum  that  Germany  should  pay  would  be  $25,000,000,000 
lod  suppose  you  determined  that  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
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$5,000,000,000,  and  suppose  jou  were  informed  the  United  States  did 
not  propose  to  demand  her  $5,000,000,000  of  the  fixed  sum  that 
Germany  was  to  pay,  woidd  you  fix  the  sum  that  Germany  was  to 
pay  to  the  other  powers  at  $20,000,000,000,  or  would  you  still  fix  it 
at  $25,000,000,000  because  she  was  able  to  pay  $25,000,000,000 1 

Mr.  Babuoh.  Just  ofiRiand,  I  would  suppose  that  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  determination  of  our  Grovemment. 

Senator  Knox.  But  howt  It  is  a  matter  for  the  determination  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Babugh.  But  I  presume  he  would  be  instructed  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  would  follow  out  the  wishes  of  our  Goyemment  with  respect 
to  that. 

Senator  Knox.  But  our  Government  could  not  control  the  decision 
of  the  commission.  If  it  was  known  that  our  Government  was  not 
going  to  make  any  exaction  on  them,  Senator  Johnson's  point  was, 
would  Germany  get  any  credit  for  that.  In  other  words,  would  she 
be  assessed  $5,0^,000,000  less  than  the  extreme  amount  she  could 
pay,  or  would  she  still  be  assessed  all  she  could  pay,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  Governments  who  were  willing  to  take  it  i 

Senator  Pomebene.  Would  she  get  the  benefit  of  any  concession  we 
make  ? 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  understand  the  question.  I  was  wondering  how 
that  would  work  out  under  this  reparation  commission.  I  should 
think  that  the  American  member,  before  he  made  that  decision, 
would  find  out  the  wishes  of  his  Government. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  not  the  decision  have  to  be  unanimous  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  but  if  any  reasonable  man  was  on  that  commis- 
sion he  would  find  out  what  the  wishes  of  his  Gk>vemment  would  be, 
before  deciding. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  there  any  way  of  finding  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  the  cancellation,  except  by  an  act  of 
Congress  t    Does  not  the  Government  act  through  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes;  it  can  not  be  canceled  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  Government. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  if  it  can  be  canceled,  only  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  the  Government  must  act  through  its 
Congress,  canceling  the  debt. 

W^.  Babuch.  Yes;  I  suppose  that  would  be  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  if  the  Government  cancels  the  debt  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  under  section  234  is  there  not  complete  authority 
in  the  commission  to  remit  that  portion  coming  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  collect  only,  in  the  instance  of  the  case  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  four-fifths  of  it  ? 

Ikfr.  BAbuch.  They  would  collect  only  the  balance  then. 

Senator  Swanson.  Senator  Knox,  do  you  not  think  that  section 
237,  if  you  read  it  carefuUj,  makes  it  plaint  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  division  of  the  reparation  is  fixed  by  the  commission.  It  says: 
'*will  be  divided  by  fiie  allied  and  associated  Governments  in  pro- 
portions which  have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance/' 

The  CHAmMAN.  Not  ''shall  be,"  but  ''have  been." 

Senator  Swanson.  It  says  "have  been";  but  the  French  says  the 
other. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Senator  E[nox.  In  the  sense  of  "have  been,"  yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Whether  it  says  ''shall  be"  or  "have  been" 
by  the  respective  Governments,  is  there  not  an  agreement  how  it 
snail  be  divided  I  After  the  amount  is  fixed  we  enter  into  a  treaty 
as  to  the  division  of  it  by  the  respective  Governments. 

Senator  Enox.  If  the  American  conmiissioner  is  a  high-class 
and  just  man,  as  I  assume  he  will  be,  he  ought  to  see  that  vmen  the 
maximum  amount  that  Germany  can  pay  is  fixed,  it  is  fixed  upon  the 
Uieory  that  our  Government  is  going  to  collect  its  share,  so  that  we 
may  do  the  generous  thing  by  Gfermany  if  we  decide  to  do  it. 

^nator  Swanson.  It  seeins  to  me  that  section  237  says  thstt 
after  they  have  fixed  the  installments,  the  allied  and  associated 
Governments  are  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  division  of  it. 

Senator  £j9^ox.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that,  the  general  impres- 
sion having  gotten  out  that  we  do  not  intend  to  demand  our  snare, 
that  we  intend  to  remit  it,  the  amount  that  Germany  is  to  pay  will 
be  fixed  with  that  in  view,  and  that  the  other  powers  will  get  the 
benefit  of  our  remission,  instead  of  Germany  gettmg  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  imder  section  237  our 
Government  is  to  agree  as  to  our  part  of  it,  and  that  it  will  have  to 
eome  back 

The  CHAniMAN.  Is  Mr.  Dulles  to  have  the  opportimity  to  cancel 
the  money  debt  due  to  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  do  not  think  so.  Senator.  I  did  not  know  that  that 
was  determined  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  You  will  find  a  further  provision  saying  that  that 
can  not  be  done  except  by  the  express  autnority  of  the  Government. 

The  C^ERMAN.  Tnen  we  come  back  to  Senator  McCumber's 
question;  that  it  requires  an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  The  Boxer  fimd  was  disposed  of  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  introduced  the  act  myself. 

Mr.  Babuch.  It  can  not  oe  canceled  except  by  authority  of  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Senator  Knox.  The  question  asked  by  the  chairman  about  Mr. 
DuUes  reminds  me  that  you  said  yesterday  that  this  reparation  com- 
mission yraa  the  first  commission  appointed,  and  that  it  was  still  in 
oi>eratioh  when  you  left  Paris.  Wno  are  the  members  of  that  com- 
missiont 

Mr.  Babuch.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  McCormick,  and  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  E[nox.  The  reparation  commission  f 

Mr.  Babuch.  What  I  understand  you  mean  by  the  reparation  com- 
mission is  the  representatives  of  America  on  the  reparation  com- 
mission, the  commission  that  discussed  all  these  questions;  or  do 
you  mean  the  reparation  commission  as  set  up  in  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babuch.  There  is  none  now,  but  there  is  a  reparation  com- 
mission I  speak  of  that  was  created  under  the  treat}[  but  not  yet 
set  up  and  they  are  trying  to  establish  an  ad  interim  or  provi- 
sional body  to  discuss  with  the  Germans  certain  matters  which  have 
U)  be  discussed  with  them  in  order  to  permit  the  Germans  to  reestab- 
lish themselves  in  trade. 

Senator  Knox.  On  page  42  of  the  print  of  your  testimony  of 
jest^ay,  here,  you  saia  it  was  almost  the  first  of  the  commissions 
appointed  and  was  still  sitting  when  you  left  Paris. 
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Mr.  Babuch.  I  was  talking  of  the  reparatioii  commission  of  the 
American  peace  commission.  I  read  that  over,'  myself,  and  I  kne-w 
what  I  meant,  but  I  did  not  know  but  that  I  had  left  it  a  little  hazy 
in  your  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  correct  it,  so  that  there  i^rill 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes.  What  we  called  the  reparation  commission  in 
Paris  was  this  commission  that  was  dealing  with  reparation  questions; 
just  like  we  called  the  commission  that  was  dealmg  with  economic 
questions,  in  that  way,  the  economic  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  the  conmiission  on  helping  to  formulate 
the  reparation  clauses  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  and  part  of  the  reparation  clauses  is  the  creation 
of  an  international  reparation  conmiission. 

Senator  Moses.  You  served  on  both  the  economic  commission  and 
the  reparation  conunission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes.  We  divided  up  our  work.  F5r  instance,  Mr. 
McCormick  had  charge  of  what  we  call  the  categories,  determining  the 
categories  under  which  reparation  could  be  claimed — ^under  \mich 
damages  could  be  claimed.  Mr.  Davis  had  to  do  with  the  financial 
clauses  and  I  had  to  do  with  the  securities.  We  had  to  subdivide  our 
work,  but  we  met  as  a  general  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Lament  was  in  that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Mr.  Lamont  came  as  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Tieasury,  and  he  stayed  with  the  division  on  reparation,  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  it.  So  that,  as  I  said,  they 
are  more  familiar  with  these  financial  clauses  than  I  am,  and  I  think 
if  you  want  any  further  Ught  than  I  am  able  to  give  you,  you  might 
call  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Lamont. 

Senator  Knox.  There  is  one  matter  I  am  quite  anxious  to  get  some 
information  about,  but  perhaps  it  does  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  vour  activities  over  there. 

I  notice  in  the  treaty  that  Memel,  Schleswig,  and  Danzig  are  ceded 
to  the  aUied  and  associated  powers.  That  includes  us.  There  is  an 
absolute  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  portion  of  the  German 
territory.  Then  there  is  a  distmct  provision  in  article  254  that  the 
cessionary  powers  agree  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  German  debts.  Does 
that  fix  an  absolute  liabiUty  upon  us  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  German 
Government's  debts? 

Mr.  Baruch.  May  I  see  that  ?  What  article  is  that.  Senator  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  article  264. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  on  page  308. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  financial  questions,  are  they  not?  That 
means  the  powers  to  which  the  German  territory  is  ceded.  If  it  yvas 
ceded  to  Poland,  for  instance 

Senator  Knox.  But  in  this  case  that  I  mention,  Memel,  Danzig, 
and  Schleswig  are  ceded  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers.  That 
includes  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  The  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Baruch.  As  I  tmderstand  that  language^*  the  powers  to  which 
German  territory  is  ceded,"  that  means  that  if  JDanzig  was  set  up  as  a 
separate  city,  or  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Poland,  that  that  city  or 
independent  city  or  independent  country  would  be  the  one  that  waa 
responsible  for  it. 
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Senator  Bj^ox.  Yes;  but  article  254  makes  the  cessionary  powers 
responsible  for  it.    That  includes  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  was  not  contemplated  in  that. 

Senator  Knox.  I  have  gone  through  this  treaty  with  great  care 
to  d'scover  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  treaty  which  allows  us 
to  pass  that  liability  over  to  whomsoever  we  may  ultimatelv  cede  the 
territory.  I  should  assume  that  that  would  be  the  plan  tnat  would 
be  adopted,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  treaty  that  would 
justify  it.  Here  is  the  absolute  provision  that  "  the  powers  to  which 
German  territonr  is  ceded  shall,  subject  to  the  qualifications  made  in 
article  255,  undertake  to  pay/'  and  that  is  a  qualification  only  in 
resnect  to  what  Alsace-Lorrame  and  Poland  shall  undertake  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  applv  to  the  overseas  territories  ? 

Senator  Ki^ox.  No;  I  do  not  tmnk  the  overseas  territories  are 
charged  with  any  portion  of  the  German  debt. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  not.  It  gives  Alsace-Lorraine  an 
absolute  exception. 

Senator  KJNOX.  Yes;  Alsace-Lorraine  is  excepted.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  that  territory  was  acquired,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  relieved  of  any  portion  of  the  German  debt.  But  Memel, 
Schleswig,  and  Danzig  are  expressly  made  subject — the  cession  is 
expressly  made  subject — to  the  payment  of  their  share  of  the  German 
debt. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kxox.  And  that  payment  is  to  be  made  by  the  cessionaries, 
and  we  are  one  of  the  cessionaries. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  in  this  treaty  or 
any  power  in  any  commission  in  this  treaty  to  justify  us  in  passing, 
or  allow  us  to  pass,  that  proportion  of  the  debt  on  to  the  country  or 
the  city  that  ultimately  gets  the  sovereignty  of  this  territory.  I  can 
not  find  anything  of  that  kind  here. 

ilr.  Baruch.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  nothing  in  this  treaty  that 
contemplates  the  United  States  assiuning  any  obligation  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Kifox.  Of  course,  if  you  are  goin^  to  dispose  of  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  treatv,  and  brush  them  aside 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  woxud  suggest  that  you  ask  one  of  the  men  about 
that  who  is  more  familiar  tnan  I  am  with  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Or  that  you  ask  the  State  Department.  But  I  am 
quite  certain  that  nothing  of  that  kind  is  or.  was  contemplated. 

Senator  Bj^ox.  It  is  not  only  contemplated,  but  it  is  provided  foiv 

Mr.  Baruch.  WeD,  it  was  not  provided.  They  were  pretty 
clever  men  who  drew  this  up.  I  was  not  amongst  them,  so  that  I 
can  say  that. 

Senator  Knox.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  about  some 
portions  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  construction,  it  seems  to  me,  Senator, 
might  be  based  upon  this  fact.  You  are  speaking  of  the  word 
"ceded."  The  construction  might  be  based  upon  whether  or  not  it 
is  ceded  in  fact  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  territory.  None  of  these 
teiritones  are  now  owned  by  the  United  States  or  will  be  owned  uf 
the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  as  I  would  constiue  it« 
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Senator  Ejiiox.  If  you  go  back  to  pftgB  147,  article  99,  and  just  take 
the  case  of  Memel  as  an  iflustration.  The  title  to  Memel  is  renounced 
in  fay 01  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Babuch.  What  page  is  that  on  ? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  on  page  147. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  rights  and  powers  are  renounced  in  favor 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Knox.  The  same  language  is  used  in  regard  to  Danzig  and 
Schleswig. 

Senator  MgCumber.  And  yet,  taking  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  we 
could  hardly  claim  that  we  have  title  to  those  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  have  not  title,  nobody  has. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  No. 

Senator  Knox.  I  could  not  imagine  a  more  complete  cession  of 
sovereignty  than  that. 

Mr.  Saruch  (reading) : 

Germany  undertakes  to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and 
aasociated  powers  in  regard  to  these  territories. 

Senatoi  Knox.  What  relevancy  would  that  have  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If,  by  chance,  tnere  was  any  obUgation,  Germany 
accepts  the  settlement.  If  it  should  go  to  Memel,  that  is  a  free 
city,  and  it  would  be  ceded  to  Memel. 

Senator  Knox.  But  Germany  is  out  of  it.  The  instant  she  si^ns 
this  treaty  and  ratifies  it  she  is  out  of  it,  because  it  contains  the  cession 
to  the  alued  and  associated  powers,  and  Germany  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Danz^  and  Schleswig. 

'Mr.  Baruch.  ido  not  know,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  Ger- 
many would  have  to  accept  the  settlement  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  decided  upon  in  regard  to  Memel. 

Senator  Knox.  The  alhed  and  associated  powers  decided  upon 
complete  cession.  That  is  the  settlement  in  regard  to  those  three 
territories.  In  the  cases  of  those  three  territories  the  decision  ^vas 
an  absolute  cession  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  without 
quaUfications. 

Mr.  Baruch.  And  Germany  agrees  to  accept  the  settlement. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  but  we  agree  to  pay  a  part  of  Germany's 
debts. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  agree  to  that  for  the  power  to  which  it  is  finally 
ceded.  I  do  not  think  there  could  possibly  be  anv  construction — of 
course  I  would  not  want  to  contend  with  a  man  Uke  yourself,  who  is 
more  fwniliar  with  it,  but  to  me,  as  a  layman,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  could  possibly  be  any  justice  in  your  contention.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  expert  enough  to  argue  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Kj^ox.  Take  the  case  you  put.  Germany  agrees  to  accept 
any  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  m 
regard  to  Memel,  Danzig,  and  Scnleswig.  What  is  the  settlement 
provided  by  the  treaty  ?  It  is  the  complete  cession  to  the  allied  and 
associated  powers,  subject  and  according  to  article  254,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  a  portion. of  the  German  debts. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes;  but  tne  allied  and  associated  powers  settle  it 
upon  Memd,  and  therefore  the  obligation  goes  to  Memel,  which  gets 
the  ceded  territory,  to  pay. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  it  ought  to  say,  but  that  is  what  it 
does  not  say. 
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Mr.  Babuch.  That  is  what  it  would  aopear  to  me  to  say;  but  I 
would  prefer  that  you  ask  men  more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am. 

Senator  Knox.  Who  would  be  likely  to  throw  the  greatest  light 
OD  that  subjects 

ilr.  Bakuch.  It  would  be  Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Lament;  or  I  will 
furnish  to  you  the  name  of  the  man  who  wrote  these  particiilar  clauses. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Baruch  a  question. 
Before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  ask  Senator  McCumber  whether  this 
little  tabulation  which  he  has  here  has  been  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  No. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  It  is  very  short,  and  I  wiU  ask  the  stenog- 
rapher to  put  this  in  the  record.  This  paper  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee by  Senator  McCumber  appears  to  nave  been  prepared  by  the 
Illative  reference  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is  entitled 
'Kelative  rates  of  taxation  for  certain  countries.'' 

(Senator  Brandegee  here  read  the  table  referred  to,  which  is 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Relative  rates  of  taxation  for  certair^  countries. 


Coontry. 


Estimated  "pre- 

war  natioDal 

wealth.! 


Taxation  for 
1918. 


Per  cent  of 

prewar 

national 

wealth. 


Per  capita 
tax. 


United  Kingdom 

Gtrmanv. 

United  States.... 


185  000,000,000 

78,000,000,000 

220,000,000,000 


2  S3  816,000,000 
•1,750,000,000 
4  4,370,000,000 


4.5 
2.2 

1.9 


$80.13 
22.88 
39.13 


>  Ayera,  Leonard  P.    The  War  with  Geimanv.  1919.  p.  148. 

i  To  Ksr.  31,  1919.  (Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1919.   This  gives  rate  November,  1918.)  Commeroe  Re- 
pcits,  Apr.  30, 1919,  p.  610. 
I  Current  Opinion,  January,  1919,  p.  63,  ouoting  London  Economist.    (Estimate.) 
« Business  Digest  and  Investment  WteJcly,  Feb.  18, 1919,  p.  239. 
For  United  States  estimated  collections  of  1918.  revenue  laws  are  given. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  Mr.  Baruch,  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  Germany  had  paid  only  9  per  cent  of  her  war  debt — only  raised 
9  Der  cent  of  her  war  debt — by  taxation. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  the  figures  that  have  been  prevalent. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  mean  war  debt  or  war  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Those  are  expenses  of  the  war. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means,  then,  that  91  per  cent  of  the 
war  expense  of  Grermany  has  been  financed  by  the  issuance  of  Grov- 
emment  securities  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  These  figures  are  the  ones  that  I  beUeve  are  correct, 
but  we  have  had  no  way  of  checking  it  up  from  Grermany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not,  of  course,  asking  you  to  be  exactly 
accnirate,  but  substantially. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  if  the  estimated  national  wealth  of 
Germany  was  $78,000,000,000,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
185,000,000,000,  and  the  tax  imposed  upon  Grermany  was  2.2  per 
cent  and  upon  Great  Britain  4.5  per  cent,  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  first, 
did  Germany  pay  the  interest  on  this  91  per  cent  of  securities  issued 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  There  was  no  default  on  her  bonds,  so  that  she  must 
have  paid  it. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  So  that  2.2  per  cent  in  tax  on  the  national 
wealth  of  Germany  in  1918  paid  the  interest  on  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  war  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  not  necessarily  follow,  Senator,  because 
she  mi^ht  not  have  raised  enough  money  in  that  way  for  that  purpose. 
She  might  haye  raised  it  out  of  the  sale  of  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  She  might  haye  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether 
Germany,  out  of  the  avails  of  the  imposition  of  a  2.2  per  cent  tax  rate, 
was  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt  incurred  in  behalf  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  or  not. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  can  figure  that  out  from  what  figures  you  have 
here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  mean  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Baruch.  What? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know 
whether  in  that  way  they  paid  the  interest  on  all  the  obligations  they 
incurred  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  imagine  they  must  have,  because  there  was  no 
default  inpayment  of  interest  on  theirbonds.     Theymusthavepaidit. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right.  Then,  by  the  imposition  of  one- 
half  of  the  taxation  rate  upon  the  Germans  which  is  paid  now  by  the 
citizens  and  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are  able  to  pay  all  the  interest 
on  their  obligations  incurred  on  accoimt  of  the  war.  Now,  if  that  is 
so  and  their  per  capita  tax  is  only  one-fourth  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  their  estimated  national  wealth  is  $78^000,000,000  while  that  of 
Great  Britain  is  only  $85,000,000,000,  why  is  it  that  they  can  not  pay 
more  in  the  way  of  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  More  than  what  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  More  than  the  treaty  proyides. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  treaty  does  not  provide  any  definite  amount. 
Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  thought  it  did. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir.  The  treaty  does  not  provide  for  any 
amount,  because  the  reparation  commission  wants  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  before  deciding  upon  it.  Probably  the  questions 
that  arose  in  your  minds  are  the  ones  that  arose  in  the  minds  of  the 
ones  who  made  this. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  is  it.  if  the  facts  and  figures  that  I  have 
just  read  are  correct,  that  the  Uermans  are  in  such  a  bad  way  as 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  can  explain  that  to  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  ypish  you  would. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Practically  every  bit  of  private  property  owned  by'^ 
the  German  nationals  that  is  in  allied  or  associated  coimtries  has  been 
seized  and  is  going  to  be  used  for  a  specific  purpose.     Germany  is  ' 

foing  to  lose  that.  She  loses  a  miUion  and  a  half  of  spindles  in  Alsace- 
iOrraine,  70  per  cent  of  her  iron,  30  per  cent  of  her  coal,  all  of  her  great 
contracts  for  bauxite  in  France,  and  for  phosphate  in  Algeria  and  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and  all  the  raw  materials  and  similar  contracts  have 
been  lost.  I  do  not  think  the  world  realizes  what  a  severe  and  harsh 
though  eminently  just  treaty  has  been  put  upon  Germany.    They  do 
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not  realize  the  conditions  that  Germany  has  been  put  in.  So  it  was 
impossible  to  determine,  on  prewar  conditions^  what  Germany  could 
pay,  because  we  did  not  know  what  the  conditions,  will  be  alter  the 
war  and  the  peace  treaty.     Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Senat<or  Bbanbegee.  Yes.  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  Ger- 
many was  crippled.  I  heard  what  you  said,  and  it  bears  on  the 
question. 

Mr.  .Bartjch.  She  loses  valuable  zinc  concentrates  in  Australia, 
which  gave  her  practically  domination  of  the  zinc  trade  of  the  world. 
I  could  put  in  a  long  list  which  would  show  you  generally  how  much 
crippled  Germany  has  been  made  by  this  treaty  in  the  very  clauses 
that  are  spread  out  before  you,  and  it  was  that  that  I  had  in  mind. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  unduly  impressed  upon  me.  I  had  that  in 
mmd  when  I  made  the  statement  that  she  would  be  unable  to  pay 
the  siuns  of  money  that  woidd  probably  be  assessed  against  her  imder 
these  categories. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  As  bearing  upon  that  same  subject,  I  think 
another  little  table  which  I  have  prepared  ought  to  ^o  into  the 
record  at  this  time,  showing  each  of  tnese  three  countries  and  the 
per  capita  debt  on  June  30, 1918,  which  I  obtained  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  1918. 

The  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Philippines,  has  a  public  debt 
ol  $17,005,431,000.    The  debt  per  capita  was  $159.45. 

The  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  colonies,  had  a  public  debt  of 
$36,391,132,000,  with  a  per  capita  debt  of  $789.58. 

Germany,  exclusive  of  coJonies,  had  a  debt  of  $34,807,337,000,  with 
a  per  capita  debt  of  $514.81 . 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  per  capita  debt  was  practically  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  ana  that  Great  Britain's  was  50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  Germany,  and  that  while  Germany- paid  most 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war  tnrough  borrowings  rather  than  heavy 
taxes  upon  her  people,  yet  at  the  same  time  she  has  but  $34,807,337,000 
of  indebtedness  against  her. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Do  those  figures  include  not  only  the  national 
debt,  but  State  and  municipal  debts  as  well  ? 

S^ator  McCuMBER.  No;  I  do  not  so  imderstand. 

The  Chaibicak.  These  are  national  debts. 

Senator  Pomerene.  What  was  the  date  of  the  figures  that  you 
jnst  gave  i 

Senator  McCumber.  June  30,  1918.  That  was  just  a  little  before 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Senator  Pomereke.  I  had  in  mind  1914. 

S^ator  McCumber.  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  put  that  in  as 
bearing  upon  the  burden  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  do  not  know  whetner  I  made  it  clear,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  in  reference  to 
the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  you. 
You  were  induing  in  general  terms,  and  I  thought  you  might  elabo- 
rate.   I  thought  it  womd  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  terms  are  harsh  and  severe,  but  I  think  are 
very  just,  and  I  would  go  on  record  as  saying  that  this  conunission  is 
workable.    It  is  a  workable  arrangement. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  express  that  with  some 
doubt  ? 

lifr.  Baruch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  much  of  it  left  to  the 
future,  however,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  future. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  of  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Baruch.  No;  because  I  could  name  himdreds  of  men  in 
America — thousands  of  them — that  would  carry  out  that. 

The  Chairman.  Carry  out  what? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  make  this  a  workable  treaty,  that  could 
sit  on  this  commission  and  make  it  work.  I  am  talking  about  the 
reparation  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  places. 
You  need  not  assure  us  of  that. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  disposed  to  doubt  as  to 
the  reparation  commission  working. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Not  a  bit.  I  have  some  serious 
doubts  about  our  work  in  connection  with  it,  but  I  was  not  expr^s- 
ing  any  doubt  at  all;  but  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  elaborate  the 
theme  which  you  were  discussing  with  Senator  Brandegee.  You 
said  the  treaty  is  very  severe  and  harsh,  but  just.  Now,  I  would 
like  you  in  general  terms  to  go  on  and  elaborate  what  you  were 
speaking  about.  Let  us  take  ttie  coal  situation,  for  instance.  How 
much  coal  did  you  take  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  took  enough  to  make  up  all  the  losses  that  she 
caused  the  Belgian  and  French  mines. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  But  how  much  in  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  us  say  there  are  26,000,000  tons.  It  is  about  30 
per  cent,  but  that  would  mclude  the  Silesian  fields,  of  which  she  ^wiil 
get  her  proportionate  share  that  she  has  been  accustomed  to  have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  your  answer  is,  I  take  it, 
that  you  take  enough  to  make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  her  economic  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all  you  take — enough  to 
make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction. 

Mr.  Baruch.  And  to  make  it  sure  that  Germany  will  continue  to 
sell  the  coal  that  had  formerly  been  under  contract,  for  instance,  to 
France  for  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  destruction  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  so^  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  likewise  in  respect  to  the  coal 
that  is  directed  to  be  delivered  to  Italy? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes ;  a  protection  to  Italy  for  coal  that  she  has  to 
have. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  point  of  it  is  that  you  said 
very  well  and  eloquently  that  you  took  from  Germany  enough  coal 
to  make  up  for  her  wanton  destruction.  Does  Italian  coal  come 
within  that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  think  I  added — ^if  I  did  not,  I  should  like  to — and 
to  prevent  the  distm^bance  of  the  whole  coal  situation  in  Europe 
which  resulted  from  that,  and  so  as  to  give  to  France  and  to  Belgium 
and  ihese  other  countries  the  same  amount  of  coal  that  they  had 
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gotten  In  peace  conditions,  so  as  not  to  put  Grermany  in  the  position 
of  taking  this  coal  away  and  delivering  it  to  anyone  that  she  cared  to. 
She  might  ruin  Belgian,  Italian,  and.  French  industries  in  that  way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Unless  you  compelled  her  to  give 
them  a  certain  amount  of  coal. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Under  this  she  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  deliver  coal 
if  it  is  to  interfere  with  her  economic  and  industrial  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  which  is  taken  from  her,  does 
that  interfere  with  her  industrial  life  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  If  it  does,  they  will  not  take  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does.it?  Pardon  me.  Are  there 
any  specific  amounts  to  be  delivered,  any  minimums  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Let  me  turn  to  the  clause  and  read  it  to  you.  It  is 
on  page  291. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  familiar  with  the  coal 
situation,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Babuch.  I  am  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  treaty* 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.     It  is  page  295,  Annex  V. 

Mr.  Babuch.  The  last  clause  in  Annex  V  is  the  one  that  we  want 
to  look  at,  the  very  last  clause. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  on  page  295. 

Mr.  Babuch.  The  last  clause  of  the  annex,  paragraph  10,  reads: 

If  the  commiaaion  shall  detennine  that  the  full  exerdfle  of  the  foregoiiig  oi>tioD8 
would  iateifere  unduly  with  the  industrial  requirements  of  Germany,  the  commiBsion 
IB  authorized  to  postpone  or  to  cancel  deliveries,  and  in  so  doing  to  settle  all  questions 
of  priority ;  but  the  coal  to  replace  coal  from  destroyed  mines  shall  receive  priority 
ovtf  other  deliveries. 

I  wrote  that  clause  myself.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CJlaifomia.  That  is,  the  last  sentence  you  just 
read? 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  it  is  left  with  the  commis- 
sion to  determine  whether  the  options  interfere  and  whether  they 
shaD  he  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Babuch.  Yes,  sir.  The  intent  of  this  was  that  Grermany  should 
pay  what  she  ought  to  pay  and  could  pay,  and  to  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  it,  without  any  undue  intenerence  in  the  working  out 
of  payments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Wherein  is  the  severity  and  harsh- 
ness of  that  f 

Mr.  Babuch.  Well,  that  is  not  so,  taken  by  itself.  I  refer  not  to 
one  particular  thing,  but  to  the  general  thing.  If  you  take  into  con- 
sideration that  she  is  obhged  to  pay  all  that  she  can  pay,  and  in  addi- 
tion that  she  has  lost  her  colomes  and  her  territones  contiguous  to 
W,  that  the  property  of  her  citizens  has  been  taken  from  her,  that 
these  contracts  that  she  had  have  been  broken,  that  these  vast  inter- 
laced commercial  relations  all  over  the  world  of  a  financial  and  com- 
mercial nature  which  she  had  established  for  many  years  have  been 
destroyed  and  taken  ftwa^  and  abrogated,  and  all  raw  materials  and 
supplies  have  been  cut  on,  and  that  me  great  conunercial  houses  that 

Stnered  together  the  raw  materials  and  sent  them  into  Germany  and 
ou^t  them  back  in  manufactured  articles  are  taken  away  from  her, 
I  think  my  adjectives  are  quite  correct.  Also  her  merchant  marine 
has  been  taken. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  questioning  your  adjec- 
tives at  all ;  I  am  simply  endeavoring  to  have  you  elaborate  the  sub- 
ject. That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  the  coal,  because  I 
thought  that  that  was  one  part  of  the  general  statement  tiiat  you 
made  as  to  the  severity  and  narshness  of  the  terms.  I  thought  you 
minimized  the  coal  question,  so  I  was  asking  you  the  question,  where- 
in was  the  severity  and  the  harshness. 

Mr.  Baruch.  1  am  very  glad  to  elaborate  as  fully  as  I  can.  I  do 
not  question  the  justice  of  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  turn  to  jpage  273  of  the  committee  print, 
paragraph  15,  the  last  two  lines  in  paragraph  15.  That  is  a  little 
vague  in  mv  mind. 

Senator  foMERENE.  What  line? 

Senator  Moses.  The  last  two  lines  in  paragraph  15  on  page  273 
[reading]: 

When  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  and  when  goods  are  delivered  by  the 
commission,  certificates  to  an  equivalent  value  must  be  withdrawn. 

The  last  two  lines  apparently  contemplate  an  ultimate  sale  of  the 
bonds  to  individuals. 
Mr.  Baruch.  You  mean  those  two  sentences  [reading]: 

The  said  certificate  shall  be  registered,  and  upon  notice  to  the  commission,  may  be 
transferred  by  indorsement. 

Senator  Moses.  And  then  [reading]: 

When  bonds  are  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation 


Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course — explaining  the  last  sentence  first — the 
certificates  which  have  ])een  issued  against  bonds  which  have  been 
sold  will  naturally  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  warehouse  certificates? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  would  apply  to  both,  Senator.  If  they  were 
withdrawn,  the  certificates  issued  against  them  would  be  destroyed. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  control  the  sale  of  goods  against 
which  warehouse  certificates  are  issued  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume  so,  Senator.  1  would  like  to  read  that 
again  before  replying. 

Senator  Moses.  1  said  yesterday  that  possibly  Mr.  Davis  knows 
about  this  better  than  you.  If  so,  I  will  not  pursue  this  inquiry. 
I  thought  that,  in  anticipation  of  his  coming,  your  view  would  oe  of 
value. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  could  answer  the  first  part  of  your  question,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  have  hun  down  here  to  deal  with  the  financial 
clauses,  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  wait  for  him. 

Senator  Moses.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  who  would  control 
the  sale  of  these  goods  which  are  delivered  and  against  which  certifi- 
cates are  issued,  and  who  will  determine  the  time  when  bonda  shall 
be  issued  for  sale  or  negotiation,  certificates  having  been  previously 
issued  against  both. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  reparation  commission  determines  all  of  these 
things,  and  they  can  make  their  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  a  very 
broad  power.  I  do  not  know  that  that  particular  phase  has  been 
deternuned.    They  have  the  right  to  determine. 
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Senator  Moses.  That  is  to  say,  up  to  1951,  the  commission  can 
prevent  the  passing  of  bonds  into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  if  it 
80  chooses. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Up  to  1951,  I  presume  so,  but  I  would  like  to  read 
over  this  clause  before  I  answer  that  question  definitely.     I  think  ' 
tiiat  would  lie  with  the  reparation  commission.     Now,  do  you  desire 
Mr.  Davis  to  come  down  here  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  some  of  the  Senators  desire  him. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  somebody  who  is  familiar  with  the  financial 
clauses  should  come. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  do  you  desire  to  have  Mr.  Lamontt 

Senator  Moses.  Except  for  tne  personal  pleasure  of  meeting  my 
old  classmate,  I  do  not  particularly  care  for  Mr.  Lament  or  for 
Mr.  Davis,  but  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  here  who  is  familiar 
with  the  financial  clauses,  especially  with  reference  to  the  powers 
of  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  You  do  not  think  that  is  sufficiently  stated. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  that  there  is  some  disparity  of  interpre- 
tation, certainly  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  tne  committee, 
as  to  just  what  the  powers  of  the  commission  may  be.  There  is  no 
question  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  committee,  1  think,  as  to  the 
wide  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  reparation  commission. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I  trust  not. 

Senator  Knox.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  Monday  at  10,30. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  you 
desire  to  ask,  Mr.  Baruch  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  May  I  ask  whether  you  will  want  me  any  further  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  ask  the  other  members  to  say  whether 
there  is  any  desire  to  hold  Mr.  Baruch. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  it  will  be  desirable  not  to  dismiss  any 
witness,  but  I  would  not  want  to  keep  Mr.  Baruch  in  the  city.  Ife 
may  be  recalled. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  come  back. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly,  you  can  go  to  New  York.  We 
have  not  yet  adjourned.  I  would  like  to  see  first  as  to  the  time.  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  chairman,  just  before  leaving,  said  that  he 
would  like  to  rush  this  matter  along  as  rapidly  as  possible,  indicating 
tiiat  he  would  like  to  have  a  session  this  afternoon  if  it  could  be  had. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  witnesses  have  you  for  this  afternoon  i 

Senator  Moses.-  We  have  finished  with  Prof.  Taussig. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  do  not  think  we  could  do  any  work. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Uond&y,  August  5,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


MONDAY,  AUGITST  4,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
LcMige  presiding.  ■ 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Knox, 
Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Williams,  Swanson,  and  jPomerene. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Davis, 
will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  KOEMAV  H.  DAVIS. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  full  name  is  Norman  H.  Davis. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Davis.  1  was  finance  commissioner  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  finance  commissioner  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  was  financial  adviser  to  the  Peace  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  business  here? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  no  business  here  now.  I  have  given  up  every- 
thing, for  the  last  two  years,  since  we  were  in  the  war.  I  am  a 
banker  by  profession,  but  I  retired  from  all  my  banking  connections. 

The  Chairman.  What  banks  were  you  connected  witn  1 

ilr.  Davis.  I  was  president  of  the  Trust  Co.  of  Cuba,  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  I  have  been  a  stockholder  in  several  other  banks  in  this 
country — interested  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  oommittee  desire  to  ask  you 
some  questions  in  regard  to  the  work  in  Paris.  I  was  not  here  wnen 
you  were  called.  I  nad  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Some  of 
the  Senators  who  were  here  desire  to  ask  you  questions.  Senator 
Moses,  will  you  proceed  ? 

Senator  Moses.  The  financial  commission  to  Paris  comprised  how 
many  members  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  There  were  two  members  from  each  Government — 
from  each  of  the  bigpowers. 

Senator  Moses,  wno  was  your  colleague  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thomas  Lament. 

Senator  Moses.  He  especially  represented  the  Treasury  Department! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  also  represented  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  as  Finance  Commission  to  Europe,  I  repre- 
sented the  Treasury  Department,  and  Lament  represented  them  also 
in  connection  with  the  peace,  but  I  had  the  other  Treasury  work 
besides. 
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Senator  Moses.  Were  there  two  financial  dd^ates  there  from  eadi 
of  the  allied  and  associated  powers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  you  all  got  together? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  To  the  mimber  of  fifty-odd? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  iiist 

Senator  Moses.  Of  the  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Namely,  10  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  tne  others  had  representatives.  But  they 
met  only  occasionally,  because  the  work  was  divided  among  suli- 
committees  and,  as  a  rule,  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
acted  practically  as  the  executive  committee,  and  then  woidd  call  in 
tiie  other  delegates  and  go  over  matters  after  they  had  been  settled 
or  agreed  upon  among  themselves. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  any  record  kept  of  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mission ?    * 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses,  Of  each  session  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  they  reported  stenographically? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  well,  not  always  stenographically,  because  we 
kept  the  minutes  in  French  and  English,  and  tney  would  have  to  be 
revised  because  there  were  a  lot  of  discussions  sometimes  that  were 
not  necessary  to  put  in  the  minutes;  but  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
ments arrived  at  was  put  down  in  the  minutes  and  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  Those  were  made  up  in  substance  and  were 
initialed  at  the  close  of  each  seasion  ? 

Mr.  Davis.*  No;  they  were  not  initialed  at  the  close  of  each  session. 
They  were  written  up  and  presented  to  the  members,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  they  were  approved  or  disapproved — approved  with  what- 
ever alterations  were  necessary. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  those  minutes  go  to  our  plenipotentiaries  for 
their  guidance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  ves. 

Senator  Moses,  ^ere  copies  kept  by  each  of  our  financial  commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  your  copies  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  got  them  yet.  They  were  in  with  all  my 
files,  which  are  being  sent  over,  but  they  have  not  arrived  yet.  I 
kept  the  complete  mmutes. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  this 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  assume  that  the  peace  financial  commissioners 
for  the  countries  other  than  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
sat  with  the  10  when  the  matters  connected  with  their  own  countries 
were  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  after  we  had  come  to  some  tentative  decision  on 
something  that  did  concern  them  we  called  them  in. 

Senator  Moses.  After  having  decided  you  called  them  in  and  com- 
municated to  them  yoiu*  decision  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No:  we  did  not  do  that.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  tne  work  if  you  had  had  all  the  delegates  sitting  tnere 
all  the  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  no;  that  was  not  the  spirit  of  it,  at  alL 

Senator  Moses.  Did  these  10  frame  the  articles  in  the  treaty  con- 
tained in  Part  VIIT,  which  you  will  find  on  page  249  of  the  print  you 
have  before  you  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  that  is  reparation. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  framed  those  sections  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  reparation  sections  were  framed  by  the  reparation 
commission. 

Venator  Moses.  Who  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  McCormick,  and  myself. 

Senator  Moses.  You  were  a  member  of  the  reparation  commission, 
and  of  what  other  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  the  financial  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  you  are  familiar  with  these  articles  in  Part 
VIII? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  the  Belgian  finance  commissioners  sit  with  you 
in  reaching  the  determination  contained  in  article  232 1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  why  was  it  left  to  the  reparation  commission 
to  determine  the  amount  of  money  that  Belgium  had  borrowed  from 
the  allied  and  associated  Governments  which  Germany  should  repay  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  recall  specifically  why  the  reparation  commis- 
sion was  to  do  that.  They  had  to  name  some  one  to  do  it,  because 
80  far  as  the  advances  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
were  concerned,  we  have  obligations  of  the  Belgian  Government. 
There  is  no  discretion  about  that.  But  as  to  the  advances  made  by 
En^and  and  France  to  Belgium,  they  were  on  open  account^  and 
there  were  questions  about  which  there  may  be  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  they  had  to  designate  some  one  who  would  finally  arrive  at 
those  figures  m  case  there  was  any  discussion  over  it. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  reason  why  the  bonds  to  be  issued 
by  the  German  Government  in  payment  of  that  item  of  reparation 
were  to  be  handed  to  the  reparation  commission  rather  than  to  the 
Belgian  Government  ?    TThat  provision  is  on  the  top  of  page  251 : 

Such  bonds  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  reparation  commission,  which  has  authoiity 
to  take  and  acknowledge  receipt  thereof  on  behalf  of  Belgium. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  was  because  everything  is  to  be  handed 
to  the  reparation  commission — everything  that  Germany  pays. 

Senator  Moses.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  this  was  just  following  the  general  rule. 

Senator  Moses.  And  just  what  will  the  reparation  commission  do 
with  those  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  England,  Prance,  and  the  United  States  agree  to 
accept  these  Crerman  bonds  in  payment  of  the  Belgian  indebtedness 
to  them  prior  to  the  armistice,  they  will  be  turned  over  to  them 
proportionately.  That  is  one  other  reason  why  they  were  to  be 
aelivered  to  the  reparation  commission. 
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Senator  Moses.  Was  not  that  proposal  advanced,  that  we  should 
take  the  German  honds  in  settlement  of  the  ohligations  of  our  loans 
to  the  Allies  ?    Was  not  that  a  definite  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  From  the  Allies  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  not  definitely  proposed  that  the  Allies 
should  accept,  in  lieu  of  the  ohhgations  which  we  now  have  from 
certain  of  the  aUied  GoTemments  in  Europe — that  in  lieu  of  those 
ohl^ations  we  should  accept  German  honds  t 

^.  Davis.  No;  that  was  only  specifically  made  in  the  case  of 
Belgium. 

^nator  Moses.  And  was  that  proposal  declined  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  Belgium  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  it  was  not  declined.  We  simply  told  them  that 
we  had  no  authority  to  act  on  that. 

Senator  Moses.  And  it  was  left  open  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  left  open  for  Congress  to  decide. 

Senator  Moses.  For  legislation? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes:   in  fact,  the  President  said  that  he  would  pro- 

I)ose  to  Congress  tnat  we  accept  German  obUgations  in  respect  of  the 
oans  to  Be^um  up  until  the  armistice — ^that  he  could  simply  recom- 
mend that  to  Confess. 

Senator  E^nox.  How  much  had  we  loaned  to  Belgiimi  up  to  that 
time? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  loaned  them,  as  I  recall,  between  $300,000,000 
and  $400,000,000.  It  was  about  $300,000,000.  I  can  get  that 
exactly. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  care  for  that. 

Senator  Moses.  The  reparation  commission  will  fix  the  total  sum 
of  reparation  due  from  GermaXiy  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  They  will  do  that  sometime  prior  to  May,  1921  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  notify  the  German  Government  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fomebene.  May  I  interrupt  the  examination  for  a 
moment  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fomebene.  As  I  understand  you,  the  offer  on  our  part  was 
an  agreement  to  make  that  recommendation  to  tlie  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Fomekene.  But  it  was  left  to  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  or  not  that  shall  be  done? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  We  told  them  specifically  that  neither 
the  Fresident  nor  any  of  us  had  any  authority  whatever  to  agree 
otherwise. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  well  imderstood  in  Faris  that  the  United 
States  would  keep  no  portion  of  this  reparation  payment? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  understanding? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  what  the  generd  opinion  of  different 
people  was,  but  the  United  States  Government  representatives  did 
not  say  they  would  not  keep  any  of  the  reparation,  and  we  did  not 
say  they  would.  That  was  another  matter  that  we  felt  we  had  no 
right  to  determine. 
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Senator  Moses.  I  understood  your  colleague,  Mr.  Baruch,  to  have 
said  that  it  was  understood  that  the  United  States  was  to  have  no 
share  in  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  By  whom  did  he  sav  it  was  understood  ?  Where  is  Mr. 
Bamch's  testimony?    I  should  Uke  to  see  that. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  he  said  that  in  response  to  one  of  Senator 
Knox's  questions. 

Senator  Enox.  He  practically  said  that.  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  President  had  said  so  in  his  speech  of  Jidy  10. 

Mr.  Davis.  Did  the  President  say  that  ? 

Senator  Enox.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  You  will  find  that  at  the  bottom  of  pa^e  6,  an 
interrogatory  by  Senator  Knox,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the 
page;  and  further  down,  at  about  the  middle  of  page  7,  you  will  find 
a  very  dear  intimation  at  least  from  Mr.  Baruch  that  the  United 
States  was  to  have  no  share  in  the  reparation. 

S^ator  Enox.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  testiomny  indicated  that 
that  was  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis.  All  I  can  say  is,  there  was  no  official  declaration  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  B^nox.  Mr.  Baruch  said  that,  too. 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course,  I  will  say  this,  that  we  were  in  a  different 
position  from  any  of  the  other  Governments  negotiating  the  peace. 
Our  material  interests^— that  is,  our  direct  material  interests — ^were 
80  infinitesimal  that  we  were  not  there  trading  for  something.  We 
were  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  look  at  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  uie  whole  world,  and  indirectly  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  were  no  specific  material  interests  that  we 
were  endeavoring  to  obtain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  the  only  ones  who  had 
that  viewpoint,  however,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Did  the  President  indicate  to  your  commis- 
sioD,  or  the  subcommittee  of  which  you  were  a  member,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  recommend  that  Congress  remit  anything  to  Germany! 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Of  the  debt  due  us? 

ifr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Was  there  any  intimation  of  that  in  any  way, 
so  far  as  you  know  t 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  I  have  heard  some  discussions  there.  Some 
people  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  woidd  probably  be  good 
poLcy  for  the  United  States  not  to  file  claims  for  reparation;  but  it 
was  ]U9t  a  general  discussion  at  various  times. 

Soiator  McCumbeb.  Do  you  mean  reparation  or  indemnity  ? 

Sfr.  Davis.  Indenmity. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Kather  than  reparation? 

)ii,  Davis.  As  a  matter  •f  fact  we  did  not  often  use  the  word 
"indfflnnity."     It  was  usually  ''reparation." 

The  Chaibman.  "Indenmity'*  was  usually  applied  to  prewar 
losses,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.     That  did  not  come  under  this. 

The  Ghaibman.  I  understand  that. 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  guess  that  probably  would  be  a  fair  distinction  to 
make. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  it  is  your  understanding  that  we  were  to 
have  some  share  in  the  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  my  understanding  that  we  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  file  claims  under  the  various  categories,  just  as  any 
other  country  does,  and  that  it  is  for  our  Government  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  desires  to  do  so,  and  that  that  has  not  been  decided. 

Senator  Moses.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  other  four  Govern- 
ments will  take  reparation  in  full  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Baruch  intimated  in  picturesque  language 
the  other  day  that  *'X"  billions  of  dollars  reparation  would  be  de- 
manded from  Germany;  and  the  question  arose  in  the  minds  of  some 
Senators,  if  the  Unitea  States  waived  its  right  of  reparation,  whether 
the  amount  to  be  exacted  from  Germany  would  be  X  minus  Y, 
Y  representing  the  amoimt  which  the  United  States  would  be  en- 
titlea  to  receive.     Have  you  any  information  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  just  depend  entirely  on  how  you  worked  it 
out  at  the  time.  It  could  be  settled  on  that  basis,  or  it  could  be 
settled  on  another  basis. 

Senator  Moses.  The  theory  of  the  reparation  is  that  they  would 
fix  the  total  amount  which  Germany  can  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  No ;  the  reparation  commission  first  is  to  determine  by 
1921  from  its  various  reports  and  investigations  how  much  Germany 
owes  under  the  various  categories  of  damage.  That  might,  for 
instance,  be  $40,000,000,000,  and  that  is  what  Germany  is  obligated 
to  pay.  Then  the  reparation  commission,  however,  can  afterward, 
by  unanimous  vote,  reduce  that  amount  in  accordance  with  what  they 
tnink  Germany  can  pay.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  Germany's 
bill  may  be  considerea  as  in  excess  of  Germany's  capacity  to  pay, 
and  as  the  reparation  commission  did  not  decide  just  what  Germany^s 
bill  should  be,  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  this  commission  and  give  it 
more  latitude,  in  order  to  regulate  Germany's  actual  liability  with 
her  capacity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  theory  being  that  the  repara- 
tion commission  will  take  aU  the  traffic  will  bear  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  61  of  Mr.  Baruch's  testimony  you  will 
see  Mr.  Baruch  says: 

This  commission  has  the  right  to  fix  a  certain  sum.  The  commission  has  plenary 
powers,  if  Hiat  is  the  right  adjective.  They  can  fix  ^^X "  billion  dollars.  They  have 
that  right. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  is  that  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Page  61,  part  3,  about  the  middle  of  the  page. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  see  anj  diflFerence  between  us.  That  is  just 
a  diflFerent  way  of  expressing  it. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  not  the  point  I  was  getting  at.  X  being 
the  total  siun  which  Germany  is  to  be  called  upon  to  pay,  and^i 
representing  the  smn  which  the  United  States  might  daun,  if  we 
waive  our  nghts  to  the  payment  of  Y,  wiU  the  total  indemnity  to  be 

Said  by  Germany  be  X  minus  Y,  or  will  X,  undiminished  by  Y,  be 
ivided  among  tne  others ) 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  should  say  that  will  be  regulated  by  the  conditions 
under  which  the  United  States  ai^es  to  remit  its  claims;  that  is,  the 
United  States  could  fix  the  conditions. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  as  we  did  with  the  Boxer  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moses.  If  you  will  now  turn  to  page  273  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  treaty 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  a  question  upon  this  same  subject  I 

Senator  Moses.  Certainly. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  of  course,  Mr.  Davis,  your  understand- 
ing is  that  if  the  United  States  remits  whatever  is  due  from  Germany 
to  the  United  States,  Germany  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  that  sum 
to  the  other  allies  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  United  States,  in  mv  jud^ent,  in  remitting,  could 
dictate  the  conditions  on  which  it  will  remit. 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  the  other  four  powers  be  necessarily 
oUiffed  to  accept  our  conditions  t 

m.  Davis.  I  should  think  so;  because  otherwise,  if  we  want  to 
remit  it  to  Germany,  we  can  collect  it  and  then  give  it  back  to 
Germany. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  be  a  rather  cumbersome  process, 
however. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  think  there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  having  an  agreement  about  it. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  273  of  the  printed  text  of  the  treaty, 
article  15,  will  you  please  explain  how  that  will  work  out  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  certificate  of  ownership.  There  was  quite 
a  lot  of  discussion  in  tibe  committee.  The  American  delegation  felt 
that  while  our  material  interest  in  what  is  collected  from  Germany 
is  iDsignificant,  our  interest  in  the  financial  situation  of  the  world 
is  very  great,  and  we  felt  that  it  would  be  very  inadvisable  to  have 
the  obligations  of  a  big  country  floated  throughout  the  world  unless 
they  were  good  and  could  be  met,  and  that  it  would  cause  a  critical 
financial  situation  if  they  were  floated  before  they  could  be  met,  and 
80  we  put  ui  the  reparation  chapter  the  condition  that  the  bonds 
which  Germany  delivers  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  reparation  commis- 
sion and  are  only  to  be  distributed  by  the  reparation  commission  upon 
a  unanimous  vote;  and  I  assume  that 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt  you  there  to  ask  you  in  what  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  that  occurs — where  it  provides  tnat  they  may  be 
distributed  by  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  wiU  find  it  for  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  may  be  the  provision  at  the 
bottom  of  page  271. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  on  page  271.    It  says: 

On  the  following  questionfi  unanimity  is  necessary. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  section  (b)  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes  (reading) : 

QnestioDs  of  determining  the  amount  and  conditions  of  bonds  or  other  obligations 
tobeJBBued  by  the  German  Governmcrt  and  of  fixing  the  time  and  manner  for  selling, 
Mgotiadng,  or  distributing  such  bonds. 
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Those  questions  require  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  the  commission,  having  determined  that  the 
bonds  shall  be  distributed,  shall  issue  those  certificates  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  What  will  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  may  issue  these  participating  certificates  before 
they  decide  upon  the  distribution.  If  they  are  going  to  distribute 
the  bonds,  there  is  no  necessity  for  issuing  these  participation  receipts. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  will  issue  these  certificates  as  agamst 
the  bonds  which  the  Commission  have  in  their  possession  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  as  against  the  bonds,  no,  but  simply  as  evidences 
of  ownership  in  bonds  which  are  held  by  the  reparation  commission, 
the  final  disposition  of  which  has  not  been  determined  by  the  repara- 
tion commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  mean  that  the  distribution  might  be  dif- 
ferent from  theparticipation  in  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tney  might  decide  never  to  distribute  those  bonds  at 
all,  and  they  will  not  decide  to  distribute  them  imtil  they  are  imani- 
mously  of  tne  opinion  that  Germany  can  pay  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  those  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  why  issue  the  certificates  of  participating 
ownership  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  these  are  held  practically  in  trust,  and  the 
powers  interested  are  entitled  to  have  some  evidence  that  they  have 
an  interest  in  them.  Some  of  the  Governments  were  objecting  to 
the  reparation  commission  withholding  those  bonds;  and  they 
said,  **We  wUl  need  credit,  and  if  we  have  something  to  show  for  them 
we  might  be  able  to  exchange  among  the  various  Governments,  to 
oflFset  these  against  some  other  claim;  or  we  might  be  able  to  use 
those  with  banks  for  temporary  advances." 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  under  the  provision  that  the  certificates 
may  be  registered  and  transferred  by  indorsement? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  . 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  while  the  Reparation  Commission 
will  hold  the  bonds,  nevertheless  in  fact  the  bonds  will  go  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  because  we  assume  that,  for  instance,  they 
would  be  in  very  large  blocks.  Suppose  Germany  delivers  $15,000,- 
000,000  of  bonds. 

Senator  Moses.  She  will  deliver  $24,000,000,000,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Davis,  Well,  not  yet.  We  do  not  know  whether  she  will 
or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  She  may. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  she  may  deliver  more  than  that.  I  do  not 
believe  she  will,  myself.  But  all  that  Germany  delivers  now  will  be, 
approximately,  $15,000,000,000  in  bonds.  Now  let  us  take  the  case 
of  France.  Suppose  the  participation  of  France  will  be  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent.  That  would  be  $7,500,000,000.  Then  France, 
if  she  wanted  to,  could  have  five  certificates  of  $1,500,000,000  each; 
and  if  there  is  anybody  who  is  sucker  enough  to  buy  that  certificate 
outright — one  of  them — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  up  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  look  after  him.  We  wanted  to  avoid  their  getting 
these  out  into  the  hands  of  the  pubUc,  and  that  is  what  we  have  done 
in  this  case. 
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Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  accomplished  that, 
because  while  there  may  not  be  a  sucker  who  would  give  $1,500,000,- 
000  for  one  of  those  certificates,  there  might  be  some  speculator  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  $900,000,000  ana  take  those  bonds  at  60  and 
then  issue  subdivisions  of  the  participation. 

Mr,  Davis.  Well,  but  do  you  tnink  a  responsible  government 
would  sell  its  bonds  to  a  speculator  on  those  conoitions  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  the  reason  why 
we  should  gp  into  this  reparation  commission  and  why  we  should  do 
all  these  thmgs  was  because  we  have  got  to  furnish  money  to  keep 
th^e  people  going,  and  we  have  got  to  stabilize  all  their  finances,  ana 
industry,  ana  agriculture,  and  everything  else;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  going  to  be  done,  when  we  get  all  through  with  it,  unless  we  are 
going  to  furnish  some  money;  and  I  do  not  think  we  arc  going  to 
fumish  money  unless  we  get  some  kind  of  collateral,  and  it  might  be 
done  by  a  group  of  bankers,  or  it  might  be  done  by  legislation  whereby 
we  would  take  those  participating  certificates. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  they  can  use  those  German  bonds  now 
as  collateral  very  effectively,  because  they  are  in  such  large  units  that 
it  is  impossible. 

Senator  Moses.  That  would  not  prevent  an  underwriting  syndicate 
issuingcertificates  in  smaller  sums. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true,  but  they  would  be  issuing  something 
which  is  unde terminate,  and  issuing  agaixist  something  that  may  never 
be  deUvered. 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  first  place,  here  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Gemian  Government,  namely,  tnese  certificates.  In  the  first  place, 
the  German  Government  issues  its  bonds  which  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  reparation  commission.  They  are  the  underlying  security  as  an 
obligation  of  the  German  Government,  whatever  that  underlying 
security  may  be  good  for. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  the  reparation  commission  issues  its  certifi- 
cates to  the  effect  that  it  holds  these  bonds  for  the  benefit,  let  us  say, 
of  the  French  Government.  The  French  Government  takes  those 
certificates  in  five  portions,  which  it  is  to  indorse. 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  Not  more  than  five  portions. 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  more  than  five  portions  and  the  reparation  com- 
mission will  determine  that.  It  says  the  reparation  commission 
may.    It  does  not  say  it  will. 

Senator  Moses.  In  article  15,  on  page  273,  it  says: 

The  commiflGrion  wiU  issue  to  each  of  the  interested  powers,  in  such  form  as  the 
oanuniflsioQ  shall  fix 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  "in  such  form  as  the  commission  shall  fix." 

Senator  MosES.  Yes;  but  that  means  the  wording  of  it,  does  it 
not— the  form  ? 

llr.  Davis.  Well,  yes;  but  our  records  will  show  very  distinctly 
that  these  certificates  are  not  to  be  used  in  any  way  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  public. 

Senator  Moses.  They  go  into  the  hands  of  the  Governments. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  but  the  reparation  commission,  in  fixing  the 
form,  if  there  is  anv  fear  of  that — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  at  all — can 
put  in  there  that  debentures  can  not  be  issued  against  it. 
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Senator  Moses.  The  language  of  the  treaty,  on  page  273,  does  not 
indicate  it.     It  says  that  tney  shall  issue — 

a  certificate  stating  that  it  holds  for  the  account  of  the  said  power  bonds  of  the  issues 
mentioned  above,  the  said  certificate,  on  the  demand  of  the  power  concerned,  being 
divisible  in  a  number  of  parte  not  exceeding  five. 

Now,  it  savs  they  will  issue,  it  saj^s  what  they  shall  consist  of,  and 
that  on  the  demand  of  the  power  it  is  divisible. 

Mr.  Davis.  Into  five. 

Senator  Moses.  They  get  their  certificate  of  one-fifth  and  hold  it 
as  a  sovereign  power.  They  indorse  it,  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
another  Government,  do  they  not?  In  other  words,  it  is  the  note 
of  the  German  Government  indorsed  by  the  French  Government  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  underwriting  syndicate  takes  it  at  a  de- 
preciation from  par.  There  is  nothing  preventing  the  underwriting 
syndicate  from  issuing  debentures  and  putting  them  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Davis.  What  would  you  do?  i  do  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  it  at  all  myself,  but  how  would  you  avoid  it  ? 

Senator  Moseh.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  avoided,  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  it  is  inconceivable  to  my  mind  that  a 
bankrupt  country  or  a  country  hard  pressed  for  funds  is  going  to 
hold  their  certificates  of  ownership  in  these  bonds  and  not  raise 
money  on  them  when  money  is  the  thing  they  need;  and  what  I 
wanted  to  find  out  is  just  what  took  place  in  the  commission  in  its 
discussion  with  reference  to  these  points,  as  to  whether  it  was  intended 
that  the  bonds  should  be  held  in  the  treasuries  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments or  whether  they  were  going  to  seep  out  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  they  should  not 
seep  out  to  the  public.  That  was  our  principal  contention.  They 
first  contended  that  the  bonds  should  be  aelivered  to  the  Govemmente 
themselves.  The  Governments  said,  *'When  these  bonds  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  reparation  commission,  we  want  our  share  of  the  bonds"; 
but  our  contention  was  that  this  was  a  matter  that  concerned  the 
whole  world,  and  that  one  power  that  got  those  bonds  might  be  hard 
pressed  and  might  want  to  dispose  of  them,  and  they  might  cause 
a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  then  we,  as  I  say,  agreed  that  those 
bonds  should  be  held  and  distributed  only  when  the  reparation  com- 
mission unanimously  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  do  so,  and  that 
it  was  safe  to  do  so,  and  then  they  said,  '*  Well,  but  we  might  be  able 
sometime  to  borrow  some  money.  We  reaUze  that  we  should  not 
go  to  the  public,  but  we  would  like  to  have  something  so  that  we  can 
go  to  our  own  banks  and  get  something  against  these.  We  would 
fike  to  have  that  right."  We  explained  to  them  that  under  the  con- 
ditions it  would  not  be  a  very  attractive  security  and  that  was  the 
reason  it  was  limited  to  such  large  units  and  with  the  distinct  imder- 
standing  that  it  was  not  to  get  out  to  the  public,  because  that  is  the 
reason  we  objected  to  the  distribution  of  the  bonds.  I  am  sure  our 
records  will  be  very  clear  on  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Moses.  There  are  some  Governments  who  possibly  could 
not  maintain  those  things.  Now,  the  Serbian  Government,  for 
instance,  will  have  a  far  smaller  gross  amoimt  of  these  bonds  than 
any  other.  It  is  absolutely  inconceivable  to  my  mind,  from  observa- 
tion of  the  Serbian  Government  at  close  range  and  at  long  distance, 
that  they  are  going  to  hold  those  bonds  and  that  they  are  not  going 
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to  get  money  on  them,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  will  have  to 
sell  them  to  an  underwriting  syndicate  that  will  take  them  at  a 
great  depreciation. 

Hie  (^AIRMAN.  Do  they  not  issue  certificates  also  for  goods, 
things  exported,  which  should  be  credited  to  Germany? 

}ai.  Davis.  That  is  a  clause  that  was  put  in  here  because  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  reparation  commission  might  take  over  cer- 
tain properties  or  certain  materials,  in  which  case  the  Government 
said  that  they  would  like  to.  have  a  certificate  showing  that  the 
reparation  commission  had  it,  and  that  their  indivisible  interest  was 
60  much 

The  Chairmak.  It  is  credited  to  the  commission  1 

Mr.  Davis.  And  all  the  proceeds  actually  credited. 

The  Chairhak.  The  proceeds  are  credited  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  restriction  on  those  certificates,  is 
there?    Those  can  be  sold ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  is  no  restriction  on  those;  but  I  do  not  bo- 
Keve  myself  that  there  will  be  any  of  them  sold,  or  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  product  of  certain  of  those  sales  was 
looked  on  aa  one  of  the  things  that  were  to  be  credited  to  Germany's 
reparation  fund  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  This  will  be  credited  to  the  reparation  fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  anything  will  be  derived  from 
those? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Those  certificates  can  be  put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  under  the  same  conditions 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  treaty  requires  the 
commission  to  hold  them? 

Mr.  Davis.  ITiat  is  true.  They  probably  could  be  put  on  the 
market.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  certificate.  They  are  not  bonds, 
and  I  see  no  objection  to  their  being  sold. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  wilf  be  the  total  amount  of  those 
certificates  ? 

Mr.  Davis    I  say  I  do  not  believe  they  will  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Brandaoee*.  What  do  you  mean  oy  **much?" 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  they  did  not  amount  to 
aaylJbin^  at  all.  I  do  not  see  now  they  could  possibly  amount  to 
over  a  biUion  dollars. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  think  they  are  not  going  to  turn  over 
goods? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  spoke  of  your  records  showing  clearly 
the  intention  of  the  parties  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of  those 
honds.    Where  are  your  records? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  with  the  peace  commission  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  Europe? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Why  are  they  not  brought  to  this  country 
now  that  the  treaty  is  being  considered  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  probably  are.  My  records  are  coming  over.  1 
have  had  them  shipped.    They  just  have  not  arrived  yet. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Did  each  conunittee  keep;  a  separate  record  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Each  advisory  committee  kept  copies  of  its  records. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  does  the  record  consist  of? 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  regular  agreed  minutes. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Is  it  a  stenographic  record  of  the  conversa- 
tions that  took  place? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  necessarily.  Sometimes  there  are  conversa- 
tions, but  as  a  rule  the  minutes  simply  represent  the  conclusions  that 
were  finally  arrived  at,  and  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  why, 
then,  it  represents  those  differences  of  opinion. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Who  had  the  decision  as  to  what  should  go 
into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  various  members.  You  see  they  had  official 
secretaries  of  the  various  committees  and  commissions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  speaking  about  vour  committee. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  after  we  agreed  upon  something,  then  the  minutes 
were  sent  to  us,  after  that  meeting,  and  we  went  over  it,  and  if  it 
was  not  in  accordance  with  our  views,  each  delegation  had  a  right  to 
make  a  protest  and  clear  that  up. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  said  what  the  minutes  should  consist 
of  ?  Did  the  secretary  make  the  minutes  according  as  he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  made  the  minutes  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be, 
and  afterwards  they  were  approved  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Submitted  to  the  members  of  the  commission  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  simply  a  skeleton  of  results  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  does  not  contain  any  of  the  arguments  or 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sometimes  it  did;  if  they  were  considered  of  importance 
they  were  put  in. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  this  considered  of  importance — the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  these  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  the  record  in  that  instance  show  what 
the  argument  was,  or  what  the  conversation  was,  between  the  dif- 
ferent members  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know.  It  will  not  show  all  of  the  conversar 
tion,  but  it  will  show  the  policies  and  views. 

Senator  Brndeoee.  Will  it  show  the  reasons  why  you  arrived  at 
a  certain  decision  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Tne  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  not  only 
in  your  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  other  witnesses,  when  we  ask  what 
a  certain  article  or  phrase  in  the  treaty  means  they  say,  *^Why,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  it  means  thus  and  so."  But  the  treaty 
wiU  have  to  be  interpreted,  if  there  is  a  dispute  6  or  10  years  hence, 
by  somebody.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  pubuc  prints  an 
article  stating  that  there  was  to  be  a  commission  created  to  mterpret 
the  treaty  where  its  terms  are  in  dispute.  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing like  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  noticed  something  about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  I 
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Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  If  there  is  no  such  commission  appointed, 
how  are  disputes  between  the  different  signatories  to  the  treaty  to 
be  settled ) 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  reparation  chapter  of  the  treaty  it  is  provided 
that  the  reparation  conmiission  shall  settle  disputes  if  there  are  any. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is,  decide  their  own  case  ? 

Ifr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is,  they  are  to  agree  upon  an  interpretation. 

Senator  Williams.  Decide  upon  the  meaning  of  what  they  them- 
selves have  said  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  other  instances,  who  is  to  settle  disputes 
that  may  arise  as  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  remember  any  specific  instances  other  than 
the  one  I  have  referred  to.  I  imagine  tney  will  be  settled  just  like 
most  disputes  are  settled. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  By  war? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  hope  not.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
prevent. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  are  most  disputes  settled  ? 

iir.  Davis.  Most  disputes,  I  have  found,  with  what  experience  I 
have  had  since  we  got  into  the  war,  are  settled  by  the  people  getting 
around  the  table,  tdking  it  over  and  coming  to  a  common  agreement. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  they  can  not  come  to  a  common 
agreement,  how  is  the  dispute  to  be  settled  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  tell,  and  I  do  not  suppose  anybody 
else  could. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  many  members  of  the  league  are  there 
going  to  be,  provided  we  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Davts.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  number. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Some  42,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Something  like  that.  I  did  not  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  league  of  nations  part  of  the  treaty,  so  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  32  provided  in  the  original  and  13 
more  have  been  invited  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Something  like  that. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  provided  in  the  treaty  itself  that  the 
league  of  nations  shall  settle  questions  of  interpretation  of  treaties 
between  parties. 

Mr.  Davts.  I  beKeve  it  is.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  league  itself  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter, 
then  ?    Does  that  require  a  unanimous  judjgment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  requires  a  imanimous  juc^ment  on  most  questions. 
Now,  of  that  I  am  not  sure.    The  covenant  certainly  ought  to  tell. 

Senator  Williams.  In  some  cases  the  treaty  says  that  a  majority 
shall  suffice. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  some  a  majority  and  some  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  that  the  league  must  settle  it.  The 
league  is  simply  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  organization  of  govern- 
ments.   It  is  really  settled  by  the  coimcil  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  coimcil  consists  of  nine  members  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 
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Senator  MoCumbeb.  And  on  all  votes,  with  the  exception  of 
matters  in  dis{)ute;  it  must  be  unanimous,  and  in  matters  of  dispute 
it  will  be  unanimous  with  the  exception  of  the  disputants  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  It  is  quite  remarkable  the  way  you  can  get  a 
unanimous  agreement  with  a  lot  of  governments  sitting  around  the 
table. 

Senator  Knox.  Big  governments  have  a  lot  of  influence  over  little 
ones. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  little  ones  have  a  lot  of  influence  over  big 
ones. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  come  to  a  unan- 
imous agreement  about  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  six  months — ^five  or  six  months. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Surprising  how  easy  it  was  to  do  it,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  it  was  not  easy,  because  there  were  so  many 
questions  to  come  to  a  unanimous  agreement  about.  But  it  did  not 
take  so  long  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  specific  question,  but  there 
were  so  many  questions  to  toke  up  that  it  took  a  long  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Davis,  you  said,  what  is  c'ear  in  the  treaty, 
that  the  reparation  commission  wotdd  decide  these  questions  arising 
under  clauses  in  the  treaty.  But  the  reparation  commission  to  be 
appointed  under  the  treaty  was  not  identical  with  your  body  that 
prepared  those  clauses  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  at  all.  No;  the  reparation  commission  to  be 
appointed  under  the  treaty  is  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  five  powers,  and  then  one  from  Belgium  and  one  from 
Serbia. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  267  of  the  print  which  you  have,  Mr. 
Davis,  paragraph  (&),  does  that  emi>ower  the  reparation  commission 
to  supersede  the  German  Reichstag  in  writing  taxation  measures  for 
Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  exchange  of  notes  with 
Germany,  after  the  first  conditions  of  peace  were  presented,  we 
specific^y  informed  Germany  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the 
powers  of  the  reparation  commission  should  extend  to  interfering 
m  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  this 
clause  was  unnecessary  but  some  of  the  Governments  were  very 
anxious  to  have  it  put  m. 

Senator  Moses.  What  Governments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  England  and  France  especially  wanted  it,  and  Italy. 
The  three  of  them  wanted  it. 

Senator  Moses.  The  exchange  of  notes  constituted  an  effective 
reservation  in  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Well,  it  was  more  a  question  of  the  spirit  than 
anything  else,  but  a  protocol  was  finally  drafted,  which  is  very 
short — ^Ihave  forgotten  how  many  articles — ^which  defines  that,  and 
there  were  probably  four  or  five  questions  that  arose,  and  one  of  them 
was  the  specific  q^uestion^  i^  I  recall  it,  that  the  reparation  commission 
was  not  to  exercise  administratiye  influence  or  power  over  (jermany, 
or  interfere  with  her  internal  affairs. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  coxdd  be  the  object  of  this  language! 

Mx.  Davis.  I  think  it  is  politicaL 
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Senator  Brandeoeb.  No;  wait  a  minute.  Take  this  same  para- 
graph (h)  on  page  267.     p[leading:] 

The  commissioii  shall  examine  the  German  system  of  taxation,  first,  to  the  end  that 
the  sums  for  reparation  which  Germany  is  required  to  pay  shall  become  a  charge  upon 
all  her  revenues  prior  to  that  for  the  service  or  discharge  of  any  domestic  loan,  and 
secondly,  so  as  to  satisfv  itself  that,  in  general,  the  German  scheme  of  taxation  is  fully 
S8  heavy  proportionately  as  that  oi  any  of  the  powers  represented  on  the  commission. 

Now  supposing. they  find  that  the  German  scheme  of  taxation 
18  not  proportionately  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  other  powers  repre- 
sented on  the  conmiission.     Are  they  to  do  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  nay  judgment  is  that  they  can  do  absolutely 
notibing  about  it  imtil  Uermany  has  failed  to  comply  with  her  obliga- 
tions up  to  that  moment,  ana  unless  the  reparation  commission  is 
convinced  that  an  increase  in  Germany's  tax  would  increase  her 
capacity  to  comply  with  her  obligations,  and  it  is  not  xmtil 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Suppose  they  are  convinced  of  those  things. 
ThelLwhatf 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  a  right  to  tell  Germany  that  she  should 
increase  her  tax.    She  has  to  comply  with  the  reparation  obligation. 

Senator  BBAin:>EG££.  Then  why  did  you  not  answer  Senator  Moses 
m  the  afi^mative  instead  of  the  negative ) 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  tell  you  why.  To  begin  vsdth,  if  Germany  was 
unable  to  comply  with  her  reparation  obligations,  and  was  taxed 
maybe  50  per  cent  of  those  of  England:  you  might,  for  instance, 
mcfease  them  equal  to  England's,  and  by  so  doing  you  would  really 
decrease  her  capacity  to  pay  instead  of  increasing  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  not  Senator  Moses's  question.  He 
asked  you,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  whether  under  this  para- 

Saph  (6)  it  would  overreach  the  right  of  the  German  Reichstag  to 
:  their  rate  of  taxation,  and  you  said  it  would  not.  Now,  if  tnej 
can  order  them  to  raise  their  rate  of  taxation  and  also  increase  thoir 
capacity  to  pay,  then  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  say  that  it  does 
OTerreach. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  say  so,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  I 
probably  have  not  expressed  myself  clearly. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well^  ii  it  does  not,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
putting  it  in. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  said,  I  think  it  really  is  an  article  that  is  unneces- 
sary, but  some  of  the  Governments  wanted  this  in  very  badly,  and  we 
agreed  to  it. 

Senator  McCtjmbeb.  Suppose  that  Germany  should  levy  a  tax, 
one-half  of  the  tax  that  is  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  that  50  per  cent  of  said  tax  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  her 
obligations.  Then  the  commission  would  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
ahe  meet  her  obligations,  if  she  had  to  raise  her  tax  equivalent  to  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  provided  that  the  raising  of  the  tax  would  enable 
her  to  do  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  bring  a  greater  net  revenue  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confederacy,  before  we  went  into  this  Federal  Union,  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederacy  had  no  right  to  levy  taxes  on  a  State, 
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but  they  did  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  States  to  increase  their 
levies  and  come  up  to  their  quotas  as  they  had  undertaken  to  pay 
them. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  had  the  power  to  coerce  the  State 
to  do  it.  That  was  under  the  Articles  of  Confederacy,  which  was  a 
sort  of  American  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  failure. 

Senator  Williams,  It  turned  out  to  be  a  failure  in  every  respect 
except  the  first  original  object,  which  was  to  keep  peace  among  the 
colonies.  It  did  turn  out  to  be  a  failure  as  a  government,  and  we 
had  to  organize  instead  of  a  league  of  States  a  State  league,  or  a 
Federal  (jovernment,  the  old  German  difference  btween  a  staats- 
bund 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany^s  reparation  is  really  to  be  payable  in  foreign 
currency,  and  a  decrease  in  her  tax  may  increase  her  cnpacity  to 
obtain  foreign  currency. 

Senator  moses.  But  that  is  to  be  paid  at  a  stabilized  rate  of 
exchange. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  can  you  convert  local  currency  into  foreign  cur- 
rency ?    There  is  only  one  way  on  earth,  and  that  is  by  exports. 

Senator  Moses.  But  you  can  stablize  the  rate  of  exchange.  You 
know  how  many  marks  she  has. 

Mr.  Davis.  How  will  you  do  that? 

Senator  Moses.  It  is  m  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  established  a  gold  parity,  but  they  can  not 
possibly  maintainthat  gold  parity  unless  they  can  get  foreign  cur- 
rencies with  which  to  do  so.  It  is  perfectly  conceiveable  that  Ger- 
many might  have  a  big  surplus  income  which  is  payable  in  German 
marks,  and  the  Germany  currency  might  show  sucn  a  depreciation 
in  respect  to  foreign  currencies  that  she  could  not  use  that  surplus 
at  all.  If  that  condition  existed,  what  would  be  the  use  of  increasing 
her  taxes  further  ?        .  .  . 

Senator  Moses.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  reparation  commission 
that  Germany  could  meet  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  can  meet  it  the  way  it  is,  because  it  is 
elastic.  It  is  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  her  capacity.  I  do 
not  think  Germany  could  meet  the  maximum  that  is  laid  down  here. 
American  delegates  were  in  favor  of  fixing  a  definite  amount  now, 
but  there  are  many  reasons  that  make  that  practically  impossible 
at  this  mom^it. 

Senator  Moses.  Such  as  what? 

Mr,  Davis.  For  instance,  the  reparation  commission  was  sub- 
divided into  three  other  committees  or  commissions  and  one  of  these 
commissions  was  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  what 
Germany  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay — ^lier  capacity  to  pay. 
There  was  quite  a  considerable  mfference  of  opinion  as  to  what  Ger- 
many coula  pay  within  a  period  of  30  years,  or  one  generation,  but 
it  soon  became  apparent  tnat  Germany's  bill  would  be  greater  than 
her  capacity  to  pay,  I  mean  on  a  reasonable  estimate  at  this  time. 
But  as  she  did  owe  so  much  more,  the  governments  who  are  greatly 
concerned  said,  *'It  is  probable  that  she  can  not  pay  everything  that 
she  owes,  but  we  want  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  her,  and  we  want  at 
least  to  make  her  pay  all  she  can,  and  we  would  like  to  have  that  open. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  collect — ^we  can  not  collect — ^more  than  Ger- 
many can  pay.  '  That  is  the  reason  this  elasticity  is  given  to  the 
reparation  chapter  and  to  the  powers  of  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  take  the  utmost  she  can  pay 
daring  the  ne:xt  generation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  it.  My  own  judgment  is  that  within  six 
months  they  will  come  to  a  definite  agreement  as  to  what  Germany 
shall  pay. 

Senator  Wuxiams.  That  they  will  be  able  to  state  a  definite 
amount? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  I  think  they  are  going  to  find  that  those 
governments  do  need  something  as  a  basis  of  credit.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  the  German  bonds  that  would  be  delivered  under  this 
treaty  would  not  be  sufiiciently  attractive  because  of  this  indefinite, 
ness.  At  present,  the  more  Germany  works  and  the  more  she  saves, 
the  more  she  has  got  to  pay,  but  even  then  she  might  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  full  amount,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  investors  would  be 
mterested  in  German  obligations,  and  the  banks  would  not  buy  them, 
until  they  know  definitely  what  is  going  to  be  the  fin^  policy  of  the 
reparation  conunission  and  the  various  governments  in  relation 
thereto,  and  just  what  Germany  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  pay; 
and  then,  after  that  amoimt  is  fixed  ana  a^eed  upon,  it  they  tnink 
that  Germany  can  pay,  why  then  those  would  be  attractive  securities 
and  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  credit  to  rehabilitate  Europe. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  say  that  that  will  be  within  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  was  in  the  interchange  of  notes.  For  political 
and  other  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  agree  to  a  definite,  fixed 
amount  now. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  auite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  to  leave  it  indefinite;  but  in  the  notes  ex- 
changed with  Germany  we  finally  stated,  *'Now,  we  will 
be  dad  to  give  you  facility  to  study  the  damage  you  have  done  and 
make  propositions  within  four  months  either  to  i:epair  a  part  of  this 
damage,  or  to  pay  for  the  damage,  and  to  issue  obligations  for  the 
balance,  and  in  order  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement  we  will  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  fixing  a  definite  amount,  two  months 
thereafter." 

Senator  Knox.  Between  whom  were  those  notes  exchanged  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Between  the  allied  and  associated  peace  conference  and 
the  German  plenipotentiaries. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  are  those  notes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  were  published.  Senator. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  they  here  in  our  State  Departments 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  Substantially  what  they  agreed, 
Senator,  is  in  the  protocol  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was  submitted  by  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  correspondence. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  I  mean  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  substance  is  in  the'protocol. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is  extensive  correspondence  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  which  was  furnished  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  constitutes  the  substance,  you  say  t 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned, especially  those  most  greatly  concerned,  will  soon  reaUze  that 
it  is  very  important  to  fix  a  definite  amount  and  settle  this  definitely, 
so  that  Germany  and  the  world  knows  what  is  to  be  done. 

Senator  Moses.  Particularly  in  Mr.  Baruch's  testimony,  he  says 
that  Ge  many  can  not  pay.    He  says  on  page  41 : 

Because  Germany  can  not  pay  the  entire  claim. 

Further  down  on  the  same  page  he  says  [reading]: 

The  general  view  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around;  that  Germany  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  it. 

And  then  again  he  says: 

Germany  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  bill  that  will  be  put  against  her* 

And  he  says  further: 

Germany  actually  owes  more  than  she  can  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Baruch  says,  but  there  are  other 
people  that  hold  different  views,  Senator.  I  qidte  agree  with  his 
views,  but  there  are  people  who  hold  other  views.  There  were  some 
representatives  who  tnoughtthatGermany  could  pay  $100,000,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  German's  national  wealth.  There  was  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  I  tnink  that  as  a  rule  decidedly  a  very  large 
majority  of  economists  and  financiers  agreed  substantially  that  Ger- 
many can  not  pay  what  her  bill  will  amount  to. 

Senator  Moses.  And  Mr.  Baruch  said  that  up  to  the  very  last  dav 
the  American  commissioners  sought  to  have  a  definite  amount  fixed. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did. 

Senator  Moses.  But  he  gave  no  explanation  as  to  why  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  yielded  that  point.     What  was  the  real  reason  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  it  was  not  our  party  as  much  as  it  was 
that  of  the  other  Govemments\ 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  the  theory  that  we  are  not  to  participate  in 
the  reparation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  our  participation  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  it  is 
not  a  vital  question. 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  why  take  Qne-fifth  of  the  responsibility  I 

"Mr.  Davis.  The  results  of  it  concerns  the  United  States  very- 
much  because  the  financial  stabiht^r  of  the  world  concerns  the  United 
States  even  from  a  selfish  standpoint,. 

Senator  Moses.  We  are  one  of  the  four  permanent  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  reparation  commission  i 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  why  was  that  unique  piece  of  mechanism  set 
up  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  have  more 
material  interest  in  what  Germany  pavs  than  any  other  Government, 
very  much  more.  They  were  the  only  ones  that  had  very  much  to 
collect  from  Germany. 

Senator  Moses.  Serbia? 

Ikfr.  Davis.  Serbia's  bill  is  really  more  against  Bulgaria. 

Senator  Williams.  And  Austria. 

iir.  Davis.  And  Hungary  and  Austria.  Those  were  the  principal 
countries  concerned.    That  is  the  reason. 
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Senator  MosEB.  Then,  why  was  not  Belgium  made  a  member! 

Mr.  Davis.  Belgiimi  is  made  a  member. 

Senator  Moseb.  As  far  as  her  interest  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  We  are  made  a  permanent  voting  member? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  was  made  lointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
damage  done  by  her  associates  ana  allies,  and  Germany  theoretically 
is  liable  for  all  the  damage  that  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary  did 
to  Serbia  and  Roumaria,  out  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  collect  most' 
of  their  share  from  Bulgaria  and  Hungary. 

Senator  Williams.  Whatever  they  do  collect  will  go  as  a  credit? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Moses.  You  seem  to  be  missing  the  point.  We  would 
have  an  infinitesimal  share  in  the  reparation,  but  we  are  one  of  the 
four  permanent  voting  members.  Belgium  has  a  larger  share  in 
the  reparation^  but  is  a  member  only  as  her  interests  are  concerned. 
Wh V  the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well.  Belgium  is  of  course  a  small  power  and  does 
not  have  the  world  interests  that  a  larger  power  has,  but  it  was  felt 
that  Belgium's  rights  must  be  protected,  and  therefore  that  she 
should  participate  in  voting  on  matters  that  concerned  Bel^um. 
But  the  larger  powers  are  really  more  concerned  with  conditions 
throughout  the  world  than  a  small  power,  because  they  can  suffer 
more  and  they  have  more  interests. 

Senator  Moses.  The  assimiption  being  that  every  vote  taken  by 
the  reparation  commission  is  one  that  wm  interest  us  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  the  other  powers  were  very  anxious  to  have  the 
United  States  come  into  the  reparation  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  Becatise  they  thought  that  oiu*  material  and  moral 
influence  would  be  valuable. 

Senator  Pomerene.  May  I  suggest  this,  too,  that  while  we  may 
not  have  a  very  large  part  of  the  funds  that  are  paid  in  reparation, 
we  have  a  Tery  positive  interest  in  the  financial  condition  of  those 
nations  which  will  receive  this  money,  because  they  owe  us  about 
$10,000,000,0004 

Mr.  Davis.  I  see  every  reason  why  we  should  go  on  the  commis- 
sion mysdf,  and  I  see  no  reason,  practically,  why  we  should  not, 
because,  as  I  say,  while  the  other  countries,  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgimn,  expect  to  collect  very  much  more  from  Germany  ana 
have  a  much  larger  claim  than  the  United  States-— our  claim  is  very 
BDDuJl,  even  if  we  put  it  in — ^yet  it  would  seem  that  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  financial  conditions  of  the  world  and  of  these  coxm- 
tries.    We  are  the  creditors  of  the  world. 

Soiator  Bbandeoee.  Do  you  know  what  portion  of  the  records  of 
the  peace  comnlission  has  arrived  in  this  coimtry  f 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not.' 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  It  has  been  a  month  since  the  President 
arrived  here,  and  I  wondered  whether  they  were  going  to  keep  the 
records  over  there  or  send  them  here. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  heard  as  to  that. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  He  ought  to  have  brought  them  in  his  valise. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  No;  but  in  a  month  I  thought  they  might 
have  been  brought  over. 
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Senator  Williams.  There  are  many  of  them  coming  every  day. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  i  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  coming  or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  In  naming  fifteen  billions  as  the  amoxmt  of  bonds 
to  be  issued,  you  had  reference  to  the  provisions  at  the  bottom  of 
page  267  and  on  page  269  of  the  committee  print,  did  you  not,  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Fifteen  billions  surely  will  be  issued  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  possibly  ten  billions  more? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  possibly.  I  hope  that  the  feiancial  condition  of 
Germany  will  be  so  good  that  those  can  be  deUvered;  but  it  entirely 
depends  on  that,  because  those  $10,000,000,000  under  (3)  are  not 
to  be  delivered  until  the  reparation  conmiission  are  imanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  Germa^y  can  meet  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
these  obligations. 

Senator  Pombrene.  May  I  ask  a  question  there? 

Senator  Moseb.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  view  of  certain  suggestions  which  have 
been  made,  perhaps  outside  of  the  committee,  I  will  ask  you  this 
question:  You  have  called  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
bonds  are  to  be  trusteed,  the  manner  in  which  the  certificates  are  to 
be  issued  to  the  several  parties.  Is  there  anything  in  this  treaty 
which  makes  the  commissioners  or  the  State  or  the  Government 
which  they  represent  individually  or  collectively  liable  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  either  these  bonds  or  the  certificate? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  member  of  the  committee  desire 
to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Davis,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  some- 
thing that  we  were  discussing  with  Mr.  Baruch. 

After  this  treaty  is  ratified,  how  will  the  trade  relations  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  and  other  allied  countries  be  resumed  ? 
To  what  extent  will  the  reparation  commission  have  control  of  that  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  Theoretically  they  can  come  and  trade.  Anyone  who 
has  got  the  money  to  buy  something — any  Grerman  who  has  the 
money  to  buy  something — can  come  and  get  it.  From  a  practical 
standpoint  it  will  probawy  be  rather  difficult,  for  the  first  two  years, 
without  the  permission  of  the  reparation  commission.  If  you  can 
conceive  of  tnis  reparation  chapter  as  something  that  we  were  dis- 
cussing pro  and  con  for  several  months,  you  will  understand  that 
people  s  views  changed,  more  and  more  as  they  got  into  the  facts. 

It  was  first  thought  that  Germany  could  pay  $5,000,000,000 
within  the  first  two  years,  I  personally,  always  contended  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  or  that  if  she  did,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  anything  else,  oecause  it  would  leave  her  so  weak;  it  would 
just  take  all  her  capital  they  had;  and  that  instead  of  Germany 
paying  $6,000,000,000  the  first  two  years,  I  thought  those  Govern- 
ments would  have  to  help  Germany;  either  land  ner  money,  or  let 
her  keep  some  capital  which  she  had;  and  that  unless  Germany  could 
get  food  and  raw  materialsi  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything. 
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So  that,  in  dubstance,  my  intert)r6tation  of  that  first  payment  of 
$5,000,000,000  is  that  Germany  snail' pay  to  the  reparation  commis- 
sion $5,000,000,000,  less  what  she  may  require  in  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials during  those  first  two  yeats,  which  miiy  perhaps  mean  that 
Germany  can  pay  only  $2,000,000,000;  because,  in  admtion  to  that, 
^e  has  to  pay  tne  armies  of  occupation;  and  the  United  Stated  will 
have  a  rather  large  bill  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  qutotion,  for  the  nnd^r- 
standine  of  the  treaty.  If  a  German  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  had  the  money,  and  desired  to  purchase  raw  materiiu 
in  this  country,  lumber  or  cotton,  or  elsewhere  rubber,  could  dhe 
do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation  commission  ? 

Mr.  Datis.  My  judgment  is,  yes: 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Barucn  had  an  idea  that  she  could  not. 

Mr.  Dayis.  Here  is  the  point.  Germany  can  not  export  securities 
or  gold  during  the  first  two  years  without  the  consent  of  the  reparation 
commission.  For  instance,  during  the  armistice  period  Germany 
could  not  export  gold  without  the  consent  of  the  supreme  economic 
council,  whicn  was  the  body  that  controlled  such  matters. 

Senator  Swai^sok.  Nothmg  would  prevent  a  fotei^  concern  from 
extending  credit  to  a  German  manufacturing  establishment  for  raw 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  No.  It  might  be  possible^  however,  that  anyone  ex- 
tending credit,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  woidd  Uke 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  reparation  conunission. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  not  the  French  selling  to  the  Germans  now? 

Ibr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  if  any  American  wants  to  sell 
anything  to  a  German,  he  will  sell  it  to  him  and  ship  it  to  him. 

Senator  Williams,  i  ou  do  not  mean  if  it  involves  the  export  of 
gold  or  securities  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.    If  it  does,  it  can  not  be  done. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  it  involved  some  credit  that  a  German 
bank  could  arrange  with  a  bank  in  New  Orleans  which  did  not  involve 
the  export  of  ^Id  or  securities  from  Grermany,  then  no  consent  of 
anvbooY  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  opinion  is  that  it  wotdd  not  require  the  consent 
of  anybody. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  to-day,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion wanted  to  seU  to  a  German  railroad  20,000  tons  of  steel  rails, 
they  could  do  it  and  give  them  credit  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  if  a  New  Orleans  bank  wanted  to  extend  a 
credit  to  a  Hamburg  bank  and  the  Hambiu*g  bank  wanted  to  buy 
cotton,  that  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  DAVifl.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  only  where  gold  or  securities  come  into 
consideration  that  that  becomes  operative  ? 


ing  any  very  large  line  of  credit.    They  might  want  to  know  that. 

Senator  Williams.    Undoubtedly,  because  any  very  large  line  of 
credit  would  have  to  be  based,  ultimately,  upon  gold  or  securities. 
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Senator  Swanson.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  prohibit 
anything  except  the  export  of  gold  and  securities  1 

Ml.  Davis.  Wo. 

Senator  Knox.  That  might  involve  the  policy  of  whether  the 
reparation  commission  were  going  to  permit  the  export  of  gold  or 
securities  in  connection  with  that  transaction. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  In  a  transaction  such  as  I  have  indicated  in 
cotton,  or  in  a  steel  products  transaction  such  as  Senator  Knox  indi- 
cated, a  good  deal  oi  this  payment  would  be  made  through  clearing- 
house bdances,  would  it  not — clearances  of  one  sort  or  another — 
without  resulting  in  the  shipment  of  gold  or  securities  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Germany  will  be  wanting  to  buy  steel  from  us, 
and  we  will  be  wanting  to  buy  a  good  deal  from  Qermany,  too,  pretty 
soon. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  importation  of 
gold  into  German  J ) 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  if  we  wanted  to  buy  now,  and  pay  in  gold, 
we  could  do  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  and  that  very  gold  might  later  be  treated, 
as  a  part  of  a  balance  of  trade  settled  by  the  reparation  commission, 
as  bemg  in  an  exceptional  attitude) 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  will  want  to  withdraw  the  gold  if  she  can. 

The  CuAiBMAN.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  Mr. 
Davis.     If  not,  Mr.  Davis,  we  will  excuse  you. 

Senator  E!nox.  Senator  Johnson  indicated  that  he  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Davis  return  to-morrow.  He  was  compelled  to  leave,  and 
he  wanted  to  ask  him  some  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  then  Mr,  Davis  will  come  back  to- 
morrow. 

The  committee  has  said  hitherto  that  the^  would  like  to  hear  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  think  we  can  finish  with  Mr.  Davis  to-morrow 
and  I  could  ask  Mr.  Lansing  to  come. 

Senator  Moses.  To  come  on  t  ^  following  day,  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
.Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  No;  to  come  to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
Senator  Johnson  desires  to  examine  Mr.  Davis.    I  will  take  the 

Pleasure  of  the  committee  on  that.    Shall  I  ask  the  Secretary  of 
tate  to  appear  the  day  after  to-morrow  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  it  would  be  better.  We  sit  only  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  then  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  come 
on  Wednesday. 

There  is  no  other  witness  to  be  heard  this  morning,  that  I  am  aware 
of.  The  committee  wiU  stand  adjourned  until  tc^morrow  morning 
at  half  past  10,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  be  here  then,  Mr.  Davis,  if  you 
can. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yea,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morroW|  Tuesday,  August  5|  1919|  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


TUBSDAY,  AtJGtJST  6,  1910. 

Unttbd  States  Senate, 
committeb  on  fobeign  relations, 

Washington,  Z>.  O, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn-* 
ment,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams, 
Swanson,  Smiui,  and  Pi^tman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HOBXAH  H.  DAVIS— Continued. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  continue  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Davis,  you  were  a  member  of 
two  commissions,  as  I  xmderstood  you.  Finance  and  Reparation? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  each  commission  have  separate 
experts) 

Mr.  Dayis.  Yes.  Sometimes  they  duplicated.  Sometimes  some 
of  the  same  people  were  on  both  commissions,  but  they  were  separate 
bodies. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Callfomia.  Did  any  of  those  experts  resign  at 
anv  time? 

Mr.  Davis.  One  of  the  British  representatives  resided  along  at  the 
last,  who  represented  the  British  treasury.  He  resigned  because  of 
ill  health. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  American  experts  resign  f 

Mr.  Dayis.  Not  on  any  of  the  committees  that  I  was  on. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  any  resigned  at 
all? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  recall  that  Mr.  Bullitt,  who  was  attached  in  some  way 
to  the  peace  delegation,  resigned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Did  any  of  the  experts  resign  that 
you  recall? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Bullitt  the  one  who  went  to  Russia  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCuMBBB.  Who  went  with  Mr.  Bullitt  to  Russia?  There 
was  some  one  else  went  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  Lincoln  Steffens. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  nositive,  but  I  think  it  was  Lincoln  Steffens. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Oalifomia.  They  went  there  representing  th^ 
United  States  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  I  never  did  quite  understand  just  in  what 
capacity  they  went  there,  but  apparently  for  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  reached  Paris  and  were 
engaged  in  that  work,  Mr.  Bullitt  was  a  regular  olBBlcial  attached  to 
the  American  Commission  in  some  capacitv,  was  he  not  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Bullitt  was,  I  understajia,  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  State  Department  and  was  with  the  State  Dep^ment  staff 
there,  and  I  did  not  come  in  contact  with  him  at  all,  so  I  do  not 
know  just  what  he  did. 
"^  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  any  fimdamental 
theory  or  any  basis  upon  which  you  began  your  work  in  relation  to 
reparations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  you  mean  as  to  arriving  at  Germany's  capacity 
to  nay? 

oenator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Well,  in  arriving  at  the  modus 
operandi  tdtimately  of  the  collection  of  the  debt^  and  the  like  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  started  out  with  a  practical  definition  as  to 
what  Germany  was  liable  for,  which  was  defined  in  the  interchange 
of  notes  between  the  President  and  the  German  Government  and 
*    between  the  President  and*  the  aUied  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  notes  to  which  you  refer 
were  written  when — after  the  armistice  or  before  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Ana  the  armistice  gav^  you  the 
f oxmdation,  then,  upon  which  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Davqs.  We  felt  that  an  agreement  was  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  that  agreement  had  been 
that  Germany  should  pay  all  of  the  damage  that  bad  been  caused  by 
her? 

Mr.  Davis.  All  of  the  damage  to  civiUans  and  their  property. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  alone? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  forget  the  exact  wording.  It  was  first  defined  in 
certain  of  the  fourteen  points,  in  the  interchange  of  notes  by  the 
President  with  the  Germans  and  the  Allies,  the  Aflies  desired  to  clear 
this  matter  up  definitely,  and  they  repUed  that  they  would  like  to 
imderstand  just  what  thik  damage  referred  to;  that  is,  if  it  were  all 
damage  caused  on  the  ocean,  from  the  air,  and  on  the  land,  and  the 
President  repUed  yes,  and  then  that  was  presented  to  the  Germans, 
and  they  said,  *'0n  those  conditions  we  are  prepared  to  sign  the 
N    armistice. " 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  these  notes  published  at  the 
time? 

Mr,  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  these  were  notes  that  were 
subsequent  to  the  fourteen  points  and  prior  to  the  armistice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  they  the  notes  upon  which 
the  armistice  was  based  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  our  imderstanding. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  started,  then,  so  far  as  the 
American  Commission  was  concerned,  with  a  basis  for  oomputation 
and  a  basis  for  reparation  provisions  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Ajid  that  basis  was  what;  if  you 
will  please  repeat  it ! 

Mr.  Davis.  That  Germany  should  repair  the  damage  caused  to  the 
civilians  and  their  property  wherever  found* 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  that  basis  adhered  to  through- 
out. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  understand  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  concerned^  is  that  basis  adhered  to  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so,  Senator.  There  were  naturally  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  included  in  that,  but  I  thixik 
it  vas. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now^  that  basis,  you  took  it  from 
the  very  beginning,  without  a  real  computation,  would  equal  an 
amount  greater  thao  Germany  could  pay  ? 

Jlr.  Davis.  Well,  we  had  exjperts  working  for  several  months  com-' 
putin£^  damages  under  the  vanous  categories  which  came  within  that 
so^alTed  agreement  leading  up  to  the  armistice,  and  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernments were  ^ng  statements  of  their  specific  damages,  and  our  ex- 
perts and  their  experts  were  going  over  these,  comparing  them  with  their 
o\Mi  information,  and  we  sot  at  ^  comparatively  reasonable  estimate 
as  to  what  the  damage  under  the  varioijLs  categories  would  amount  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  These  e^iperts  began  that  work 
after  you  had  gone  to  Paris  ? 

ifr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  that  estimate  that  you  thus 
reached  was  conceived  to  be  .^  reasonable  estimate  of  the  amount  that 
owsht  to  be  paid  upon  the  basis  you  have  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  felt  that  that  was  a  reasouable  estimate  of  what 
Germanv  was  liable  for.  Then  the  other  question  arose  as  to  whether 
or  not  Germany  could  pay  that  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  condusiop  reached  on  the 
latter  subject  was  that  she  could  not  pay  that  t^mountt 

llr.  Davis.  That  wf^  pyr  cpnclusio^i  Senator*  Some  people  still 
hold  that  she  can. 

Sepfitor  Johnson  of  Galifprnia.  It  is  a  VJ^^i  ^^  ^e  treaty,  is  it  not! 
You  have  inserted  it  as  a  prpvision  that  it  is  recognized  that  Germany 
is  unable  to  pay  the  full  ae\}t  th^t  is  du^  fropa  ^er  ? 

Hr.  Davis.  No,  I  do  not  sp  understand  tht't.  My  interpretation 
of  the  first  article  in  the  rep^i|.tipn  chapter  is  that  Germany  is  mor* 
ally  responsible  for  having  caused  all  of  the  damage,  all  the  war  costs 
and  eveiTtbing  el^e,  b^t  realising  heir  inability  to  make  good,  to 
restore  aU  of  that  df^mi^gei  the  dUied  and  associated  governments 
had  confined  themselves  to  requirins  Qermany  to  pay  to  the  utmost 
of  her  capacity  the  damages  und^  the  specii^c  categories  attached. 

Senator  Knq:^.  Can  you  tell  how  muc^  the  war  cost  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  that  is  very  difficult.  Of  course,  Senator,  that 
depcaids  very  much  on  how  you  figure  that.  If  you  mean  the  eco- 
nomic loss,  it  is  one  thing.    If  vou  mean  actual  expenditures 

Senator  Kkqx.  I  mean  actual  expenditures. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  actual  expenditures  were  probably  between 
$200,000,000,000  ^d  S250,Q00,000,Q00. 

S^ator  SLabdiko.  Does  that  include  property  destroyed  by  the 
war! 
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Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  am  just  referring  to  expenditures  by  the  various 
Governments  concerned. 

Senator  Hixohcock.  Do  you  include  what  the  German  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  expend  now  in  reimbursing? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  mean  the  expenditures  for  conducting  the  war. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  Sione,  or  on 
both  sides  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  include  everything,  the  Germans  and 
everybody. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  a  statement  made  by  some  statis- 
ticians that  the  bonded  indebtedness  would  amount  to  about 
$190,000,000,000  when  the  armies  were  disbanded,  and  that  the 
residue,  between  that  and  $250,000,000,000  would  be  represented  by 
the  taxes  that  were  collected  in  that  time. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  $190,000,000,000  is  rather  excessive,  Senator. 
"Aslrecall,  England's  bonded  indebtedness  will  be  about  10,000,000,000 
pounds,  or  we  will  say,  $50,000,000,000,  and  the  United  States 
$30,000,000,000.  That  would  be  $80,000,000,000.  Ours  probably 
will  not  go  quite  so  high,  say,  $25,000,000,000.  That  will  make 
$75,000,000,000  for  England  and  the  United  States;  Prance,  $25,- 
000,000,000,  would  be  $100,000,000,000,  and  Germany  about  $35,- 
000,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $135,000,000,000.  Italy  mcreased  her 
bonded  indebtedness  to  about  $12,500,000,000  during  the  war,  and 
Austria  increased  hers  about  $12,500,000,000. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  that  computation  take  in  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  ? 

]^&.  Davis.  No,  but  they  were  very  small.  I  should  say  both  those 
Governments  combined  would  not  increase  the  figure  over  $5,000,- 
000,000.  Certainly  $150,000,000,000  of  bonded  indebtedness  would 
about  cover  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  that  estimate  was  for  the  time  when 
the  armies  were  disbanding  and  peace  declared. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  calculatixig  up  to  the  present. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  tne  estimates  made  by  vour 
experts  of  the  total  damage,  what  was  the  reason  why  you  <fia  not 
in  the  treaty  fix  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  Germany?  Prob- 
ably you  stated  that  yesterday,  but  nossilbily  I  nave  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  say  principally.  Senator,  because,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  most  of  us  at  any  rate,  Germany  could  not  pay 
anything  Bke  the  full  amount  of  the  damage  for  which  she  was 
liable;  and  because  the  amount  which  she  could  pay  was  smaller 
than  the  full  bill,  we  were  principally  anxious  to  have  Gtermany 
sign  a  note  for  the  full  amoimt,  and  then  determine  later  on  what 
reductions  should  be  made  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  so  you  consider  the  treaty  to 
be  tiie  signing  of  a  note  for  the  fuD  amount,  with  tie  power  in  the 
Reparations  Commission  to  make  deductions  subsequently,  which 
shall  be  determined.  Now  your  Reparation  Commission  consists  in 
reahty  of  the  Big  Five  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  the  Big  Five.  It  is  really  the  Big  Four  and 
Belgium. 

^nator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  The  Big  Four  and  Belgium.  I 
think  we  have  one-fiftii  of  the  voting  power. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  in  some  instances,  where 
Belffitiin  is  not  concerned,  as  I  recall  the  treaty,  probably  one-fourth 
of  me  voting  power. 

Mr.  Dayis.  No  ;  where  Belgium  is  not  concerned  some  one  else  sits 
in  Belgium's  place. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  in  any  event  we  will  never 
have  more  than  one*fif th  of  the  voting  power. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  but  we  provided  9iat  that  one-fifth  would  be  a 
very  powerful  vote,  because  in  most  important  matters  a  unanimous 
vote  IS  required.  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yesterday  you  said  what  I  think 
is  quite  the  fact  in  all  of  our  experience,  that  when  men  sit  by  them- 
selves around  a  table  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  a  unanimous  con- 
clusion.   That  is  correct,  isn't  it  ? 

Ikfr.  Davis,  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  is  your  experience  in 
practice? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  takes  time.  It  can  not  alwa^rs  be  done.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  such  conflicting  conditions  that  it  may  take  some  time, 
and  you  may  have  to  go  at  it  ^adually  to  accompksh  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  ultimately 

Mr.  Davis.  Ultimately,  I  think  it  can  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  now  we  have  Germany 
fii^nin^  a  note  admittedly  for  more  than  she  can  pay.  We  can  start 
with  t£at  premise,  can  we  not) 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  no  more  than  some  of  the  interested  parties 
think  she  can  pay) 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am,  of  course,  taking  the  view 
(hat  you  gentlemen  took. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  American  view  is  that,  absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  take  our  Ainerican  view  in 
preference  to  any  otiier. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  gentlemen  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  note  for  a  greater  sum  than  Germany 
was  able  to  pay? 

Mr.  Davis,  x  es. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  look  forward,  however,  finallv 
to  the  reparation  commission,  composed  as  you  have  indicated, 
scaling  that  down  so  that  she  can  pay.  The  scaling  down  woula 
depend  upon  obtaining  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  reparation  com- 
mission hereafter,  would  it  not) 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  without  that  imanimous  con- 
sent the  world  is  confronted  to-day  with  a  bill  that  has  been  placed 
apinst  Germany  greater  than  it  is  possible  for  her  to  pay.  and  under 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  she  may  be  required  in  various  lashions,  as 
they  are  indicated,  to  attempt  to  pay  that  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not.  In  the  first  place.  G^ermany  delivers 
bonds  for  only  $15,000,000,000,  except  the  small  extra  amount  that 
she  will  deliver  for  Belgium,  which  probably  would  run  it  up  to 
S16,000,0OO,O0O.  and  Germany  can  not  be  called  upon  to  deliver  any 
more  bonds  witnout  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  reparation  com- 
nussion.    In  other  words,  we  insisted  tiiat  Germany  must  not  be 
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put  in  the  position  of  having;  obligations,  bonds  oatstandiBg,  which 
miffht  be  in  excess  of  what  she  comd  reasonably  be  expectea  to  pay, 
ana  we  avoid  that  danger  in  that  way. 

S^iator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  mth  the  debt  hanging  over  her! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  a  book  account,  that  is  true;  uiere  is  that 
book  account. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  that 
book  account  may  be  collected  or  enforced } 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  what  extent,  then,  may  the 
reparation  commission  enforce  its  collection  hereafter? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  interpretation  is  that  the  reparation  commission 
can  not  enforce  the  collection  of  anything  beyond  the  bonds  which 
they  have  in  their  possession  or  that  have  been  deUvered  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  your  reading  of  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  is  that  your  reading  concerning 
the  taxation  clause,  the  industrial  clauses,  and  the  like  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  respect  to  shipping  and  the 
various  things  that  Germany  is  to  d^ver,  is  that  your  readmg  of  the 
treaty  i 

Mr.  Davis.  That  will  all  be  credited. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understand  that,  that  that  will 
all  be  credited,  but  the  point  is,  has  not  the  reparation  commission 
the  power — whether  it  will  exercise  it  or  not  is  a  different  proposi- 
tion— to  endeavor  to  collect  this  bill  that  Germany  now  owes? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  imderstand  that  they  can  do  anvthing  toward 
collecting  anything  except  the  bonds  that  they  have,  that  have  been 
deliverea  to  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  interpret  the  treaty  to 
mean  that  the  reparation  coiomission  can  do  anything  conceming 
the  compelhng  the  Derformance  of  the  terms  of  tne  treaty  by  Ger- 
many except  uie  collection  of  the  bonds  i 

Mr.  Davis.  From  a  practical  standpoint  and  from  a  reading  of  the 
treaty  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  anything  else. 

Scoaator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  very  glad  to  hav«  your  con- 
struction of  it  because,  as  I  understand  the  teems,  I  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent view. 

Senator  Harding.  Ri^ht  there,  then,  what  is  the  object  in  giving 
to  the  reparation  commission  the  power  to  see  that  the  German  rate 
of  taxation  is  made  equivalent  to  that  of  any  other  power  engaged 
in  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Senator,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  that  was 
a  necessary  clause  to  put  in  the  treAtj.  Some  of  the  other  powers 
wanted  it  m  the  treaty,  partly  for  political  reasona^  and  we  could  see 
no  objection  to  it,  and  we  agreed  to  its  going  in;  but,  as  I  explained 
yesterday,  the  (rerman  rate  of  taxation  may  or  may  not  have  any 
relation  to  Germanv'a  capacitv  to  pay  in  foreign  currency,  because 
her  taxes  will  be  collectea  in  uerman  currency. 

Senator  Habding.  If  you  have  covered  that  already,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  taken  the  time  to-day» 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  agreement  simply 
this:  That  the  reparation  commission  will  not  r^ease  any  part  of  the- 
8um  which  Germany  agrees  to  pay  if  the  taxation  in  Germany  is  not 
as  heavy  as  it  is  in  the  other  coimtries  ?  In  other  words^  if  her  taxa- 
tion is  less  than  that  of  the  countries  to  which  she  owes  the  debt, 
those  countries  will  insist  that  she  shall  pay^  if  it  requires  a  taxation* 
equiJ  to  their  own,  and  that  they  will  not  release  any  part  of  it  until 
her  taxation  comes  up  to  the  taxation  of  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is^  provided  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  in- 
crease in  her  taxes  will  increase  her  power  to  comply  with  her  obli- 
gations. 

Sffliator  MgCuhbeb.  Yes ;  I  understand,  but  that  is  the  purpose  of  it  ?* 

Ifr.  Davis.  Yea. 

Senator  MoCdmbeb.  And  if  they  find  that  she  can  not  even  pay 
the  taxation  equivalent  to  what  is  paid  in  France  or  in  Great  Britain, 
they  may  still  relieve  her  from  a  portion  of  the  debt,  prodded  the- 
effect  of  mcveasing  her  taxation  would  be  to  destroy  her  aoility  to  pay. 

Mr:  Davis.  Absolutely.  In  other  words,  if  they  expect  to  collect- 
from  Germany  they  have  got  to  treat  that  situation  in  an  inteUigent 
manner,  or  they  will  destrov  Germany's  capacity  to  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly,  and  you  look  to  see  the 
reparation  commission  treat  it  in  an  intelligent  manner,  90  that 
they  will  take  up  to  Germany's  capacity  and  no  more  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Ye6. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  there  is  the  power  to  do  more^ 
is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  have  the  power.  That  is,  they  have  the 
power  to  take  measures  or  f  aU  to  taike  measures  which  would  not  be- 
intelligent  and  constructive. 

Senator  Jpn^aoN  of  California.  Exactly;  so  that  with  your  bill 
diat  Germany  has  signed  in  blank,  your  reparation  commission  have 
the  discretion  to  do  as  they  see  fit.  We  assume  that  the  reparation 
commis&ion  will  act  intelligently,  of  course,  and  not  press  the  debtor 
to  the  wall,  but  the  reparation  commission  has  the  power  to  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  see  how  the  reparation  chapter  of  the  treaty 
can  be  construed  beyond  the  fact  that  the  reparation  commission 
can  only  enf  o^e  compliance  on  the  part  of  Gern^any  in  respect  to  the 
bonds  which  have  been  deUvered  to  the  reparation  comroission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  do  you  look  for  the  enforce-^ 
ment  of  the  sums  that  will  be  fixed  otherwise — for  reparation  in  those 

sums? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  left  rather  vague,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  enforced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  repara- 
tion comnussion,  outside  of  these  bonds,  determine  that  Germany 
shidl  pay  a  certain  sum,  there  is  i;io  naeans  of  enforcement  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  but  I  say  the  reparation  commission  must  first 
determii^e  that  Germany  shall  deliver  additional  bonds,  and  that  that 
requiros  a  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  All  right,  but  under  the  bill  which 
has  been  admitted  by  Germany  and  is  now  indefinite  in  amount,  if 
they  reainre  that  a  certain  sum  shall  be  delivered  in  bonds,  Germany 
must  deliver  them. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  decidedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Certainly,  and  the  reparation 
commission  has  the  power  to  determine  the  amount  of  those  oonds  ap 
to  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  require  Germany  to  pay 
them? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  the  reparation  commission^ 
if  you  will  recall,  has  no  power  of  cancellation. 

Mr.  Davis.  Except  by  unanimous  vote. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  even  ^ot  to  go  back  to 
their  Governments,  have  they  not  ?    Do  you  not  recfdl  that  provision  t 

Mr.  Davis.  It  does  say  that  the  Governments,  acting  through  the 
reparation  commission,  as  I  recall  the  wording 

Senato9  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  attempting  to  state  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  my  recollection  of  the  treaty,  but  as  I  recall 
it,  before  cancellation  or  modification  in  reality,  the  reparat'  )n  com- 
mission must  have  the  consent  of  the  Governments  concerned* 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  the  provision  here. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  read  it  I 

Senator  Fall.  This  is  the  way  it  reads: 

Annex  2  to  article  244,  paragraph  13,  subsection  (a):  Questions  involving  the 
sovereignty  of  any  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  or  the  cancellation  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt  or  obligations  of  Gennany,  shall  be  by  unanimous  vote. 

In  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion  among  the  delegates,  which  can  not  be  solved 
by  reference  to  their  Governments,^  upon  the  question  whether  a^  given  case  is  one 
which  requires  a  unanimous  vote  for  its  decision  or  not,  such  difference  shall  be  referred 
to  the  immediate  arbitration  of  some  impartial  person  to  be  agreed  upon  by  their 
Governments,  whose  award  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  agree  to  accept 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  provision. 

Senator  MoC5umbee.  I  think  the  provision  that  the  Senator  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  Johnson]  refers  to  is  article  234,  found  on  page  261. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  recalled  the  provision,  but  it  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  bother  with  it. 

Senator  MoCumbee.  Giving  the  right  to  cancel  or  not  to  cancel  any 
part,  except  with  specific  authority  of  the  Governments  represented 
on  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  thank  the  Senator.  That  was 
what  I  referred  to — 

Except  with  the  specific  authority  of  the  several  Governments  represented  upon 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  last  sentence  in  article  233  also  beiirs  on  the  same 
question: 

If,  however,  within  the  period  mentioned,  (Germany  foils  to  dischaige  her  ohligationa, 
any  balance  remaining  unpaid  may,  within  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  be  post- 
poned for  settlement  in  subseouent  years,  or  may  be  handled  otherwise  in  such  manner 
as  the  allied  and  associated  Governments,  actmg  in  accordance  with  liie  procedure 
laid  down  in  this  part  of  the  present  treaty,  shalidetermine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  am  trying,  you  know,  to  form  a 
picture  if  I  can 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  I  know.  I  am  interested|  because  we  went  through 
all  of  that. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  I  understand  now  much 
more  dearly  than  I  did  before,  that  we  have  a  bill  against  Germany 
that  from  the  the  standpoint  of  the  American  delegation  is  greater 
than  Germany  can  pay;  that  it  is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
reparation  conmiission,  that  that  reparation  commission  has  the 
power  to  do  as  it  sees  fit,  but  we  will  rely  on  its  intelligence  and  its 
wise  discretion  to  see  that  it  will  take  from  Germany  omy  such  sums 
as  Germany  is  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  Dayis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcnoooK.  Not  simply  our  judgment,  but  it  is  stated  in 
article  232,  if  Germany  is  incapable  of  paying  the  whole  amount. 

Smator  Johnson  oi  California.  But  m  speaking  to  Mr.  Dayis  con- 
oeming  that  particular  proyision  he  said  that  &d  not  really  haye 
reference  to  tne  total  biU  that  we  are  now  speaking  of,  Senator. 

Ifr.  Davis.  Article  231  refers  more  to  the  moral  responsibility. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was  the  distinction  he  was 
'<lrawing,  I  think,  probably  before  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  came 
in;  but  I  quite  agree  with  you.  As  I  said  to  Mr.  Dayis  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  examination  to-day,  I  thought  that  proyision  of  the 
treaty  showed  that  the  treaty  itself  recognized  the  yery  fact  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

Senator  ELitchcock.  I  think  it  does. 

Sfr.  DAyis.  It  does. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

}ii.  DAyis.  But  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  Germany's  capacity 
to  pay.  It  is  also  a  question  of  how  much  the  principal  intcorest^ 
allied  powers  can  afford  to  haye  Germany  pay.  Assuming  that  Ger- 
many could  pay  the  total  amount  of  her  damage  that  will  be  assessed 
in  tne  yarious  categories,  let  us  assume  that  that  wotdd  be  $40,- 
000,000,000.  Grermany  certainly  could  only  pay  that  by  deyeloping 
a  h^er  state  of  efficiency  than  they  haye  eyer  nad  anywhere  in  the 
world  before,  and  hj  restricting  her  imports  to  absolute  essentials, 
which  would  exclude  importations  from  France,  especially,  and  would 
exclude  many  importations  from  England;  and  she  would  haye  to 
increase  her  exports  yery  much  to  Ftance  and  England  and  would 
haye  to  find  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  Germany  could  pay  $40,000,000,000,  by  the  time  she  has 
paid  110,000,000,000  or  $15,000,000,000  of  it  those  Goyemments  will 
De wantingher  to  qiiit. 

Senator  HiTOHGOGK.  Is  there  some  restriction  placed  on  Germany 
in  this  treaty  as  to  her  legislating  against  imports  t 

Mr.  DAyis.  For  the  fiiret  fiye  years  there  is  a  clause  against  the 
restriction  of  imports  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  from  those  segre- 
gated portions  of  Germany;  and  then  for  a  certain  period  she  shall 
not  pass  discriminatory  legislation  against  imports  from  the  allied 
poweiB. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  In  other  words,  that  she  shall  giye  each  power 
the  ri^ts  of  the  other  powers  1 

Mr.  Dayis.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  The  most  f  ayored-nation  treatment  I 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitohoook.  But  if  Germany  is  to  make  a  yery  serious  and 
ndical  ^ort  to  pay  her  debts  rapidly  she  must  in  some  way  restrict 
herimportst 
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Mr.  Datis.  Absolutely.  She  must  go  on  a  war  ba«s  and  stay 
there. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  And  that  will  hiu*t  her  neighboring  coun  tries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Decidedly.  It  is  bound  to,  because  the  consumption 
power  of  the  world  is  not  ^oing  to  increase  so  rapidly  that  Germany 
could  do  this  without  taking  trade  away  from  the  other  countries. 
Even  before  the  war,  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  Grermany's 
actual  commercial  trade  balance,  that  is  her  exports,  amounted  to 
$300,000,000  less  than  her  imports.  She  covered  tnat  deficit  by 
profits  and  other  incomes,  from  her  insurance  companies  and  her 
mercantile  marine,  and  from  her  investments  abroaa,  and  from  re- 
mittances of  Germans  living  abroad,  which  were  estimated  to  run  up 
to  about  $800,000,000  a  year,  which  left  Germany  with  a  surplus 
of  about  $500,000,000  a  year,  most  of  which  they  invested  in  foreign 
countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  misstated 
that.     You  mean  that  her  imports  were  greater  than  her  exports  9 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right.  I  thought  I  said  that.  I  said  that  her 
exports  were  $300,000,000  less  than  her  imports. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Unless  tne  r^aration  commission 
should  agree  on  the  amount  due,  it  is  a  workable  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  You  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no.  Senator.  That 
goes  back  to  the  same  point.  Once  that  it  was  impossible  to  agree 
upon  a  fixed  and  a  reasonable  amount  which  Germany  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay,  it  became  necessary  to  give  more  elasticity,  more 
power,  to  the  reparation  commission  to  regulate  the  amount  that 
would  be  collected  in  accordnace  with  Germany's  capacity  to  pay  and 
in  accordance  with  what  they  could  afford  to  have  Germany  pay. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  any  abuse,  or  forcing  a  lai^e  country  of  that 
kind  to  practically  repudiate  or  for^o  the  payment  of  obligations 
outstanding,  we  limited  the  amount  whicn  Germany  should  be 
actually  cafied  upon  to  take  care  of  at  present  to  15,000,000,000  in 
bonds  which  are  to  be  delivered,  and  that  she  shall  never  be  called 
upon  to  deliver  any  more  bonds  until  the  reparation  commission  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  she  can  take  care  of  them. 

Now,  I  can  not  conceive  of  an  American  representative  on  that 
reparation  commission  a^eeing  to  have  Germany  deliver  more 
bonds  unless  she  is  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  them,  because  that  is 
a  matter  that  would  concern  the  United  States  very  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  not  a  matter  that  would 
concern  Great  Britain  and  France  also  ( 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so;  very  decidedly. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Therefore,  would  not  the  same  rules  and 
reasons  govern  them  that  would  govern  the  American  delegates  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  Suppose  they  threw  this  larae  country 
into  international  bankruptcy.  The  financial  situation  Uiat  would 
result  would  cost  the  world  more,  really,  than  what  they  expect  to 
collect  from  Germany,  and  it  would  cost  them  more  than  anyone  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  there  a  specific  sum  fixed, 
I  mean  not  d^nitely,  but  agreed  upon  as  the  amount  that  Germany 
ought  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  could  not  agree  upon  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  round  numbecs^  what  did  your 
experts  agree  upon  I 
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Mr.  Datis.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  state  that?  We  have 
got  to  have  negotiations  afterwards  with  the  Germans.  I  have  no 
objection  to  it,  out  I  am  thinking  about  the  advisability  of  stating  it 
publicly,  because  tliey  are  to — - 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  contained  in  the  memoranda  to  which  you 
referred  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  positive. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  I  do  not  want  to  ask  anything 
that  ought  not  to  be  asked  in  that  r^ard. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  there  any  wliy  we  could  get  that — in  executive 
session  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  it  publicly,  if  you  think  it 
ourrht  not  to  be  so  stated. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  details  with  you. 

Senator  Moses.  Will  you  state  that  in  executive  session  befol'e  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  fixed  amount  and  a  reasonable  amount,  did  you  nott 

Mr.  Davis.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  that  the  amoxmt  should  be 
a  reasonable  amount,  that  is  an  amount  which  Germany  coidd  be 
reasonably  expected  to  pay.  No  one  can  tell,  of  course,  just  what 
they  coulcl  pay  within  one  generation. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  What  do  yoU  estimate  the  wealth 
of  Germany  to  be  ?  I  understood  you  yesterday  to  say  about  100 
billions. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  before  the  war  I  estimated  Germany's  national 
wealth  at  $75,000,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  say  $76,000,000,000, 
what  do  you  put  in  that  ?  Do  you  mean  within  the  confines  of  the 
European  Empire  ? 

Mr.  Davis,   i  es ;  that  means  her  colonies,  too. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Her  colonies,  too  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Her  wealth  now  you  estimate  to 
be  what? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  depends  upon  whether  you  estimate  it  upon  the 
inflated  currency  or  on  the  gold  basis.  Values  have  increased  so  that 
probably  Germany's  national  wealth,  according  to  the  present  prices, 
might  probably  be,  I  should  say  would  be,  $100,000,000,000,  less  the 
value  of  such  deductions  as  may  be  made,  and  her  colonies  less  the 
value  of  such  deductions  as  Alsace-Lorraine  and  her  colonies.  Her 
colonies  were  not  worth  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  reason  of  my  question  was  to 
begm  after  your  deductions.  The  Saar  Valley  you  estimated  at 
whatt 

Mr.  Davis.  We  estimated  it  at  about  $200,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  AJsace-Lorraine  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  rather  difficult.  We  did  not  get  a  specific  esti- 
mate of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  the  principal  values,  of  course,  are  the 
ores  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  it  was  estimated  at  between  6  and  10  billions. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  amount  that  was  taken  from 
her  in  territory  or  in  value  would  be  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  guess  would  be  $15,000,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  woidd  be  the  effect  upon  her 
of  what  has  been  taken  from  her,  on  her  industries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  hamper  her  industries  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  a  large  or  a  small  extent,  or 
are  vou  unable  to  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  xmable  to  estimate  that;  but  she  will  still  have 
access  to  the  ores  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  because  France  is  dependent 
on  Germany  for  certain  ores,  and  they  will  have  to  have  an  inter- 
change of  ores.    They  will  not  be  deprived  of  that. 

Senator  Knox.  If  she  gives  15  billions  in  bonds  and  15  billions  of 
territory,  then  she  is  givmg  30  biUions  as  the  result  of  the  war,  is  she 
not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  She  is  getting  no  credit  for  the  value  of  her  colonies 
or  for  Alsace-Lorraine — those  are  taken  from  her — ^plus  this  15 
billions  of  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically  so.    There  are  some  credits. 

Senator  Hitchcoce.  How  do  you  estimate  her  colonies  as  being  of 
so  little  vfdue  ? 

Mr.  Davw.  I  say  I  judged — ^my  estimate  was  made — ^that  the 
territory  taken  from  her  would  be  about  $15,000,000,000. 

Senator  HnoHcooK.  Were  not. her  colonies  worth  anything! 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  say,  thev  were  not  worth  very  much. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  speak  of  the  Saar  Val- 
ley, do  you  mean  all  the  uses  of  the  Saar  Valley  for  15  years?  Was 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  what  it  was  estimated  at. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  the  actual  cajpital  value  ! 

Mr.  Davis.  The  actual  mines  and  the  properties  that  were  taken 
over. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  came  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $200,000,000  at  an  estimate.  That  bias  not  been  fixed 
yet.  The  reparation  commission  is  to  fix  that  finally,  but  that  is 
the  estimate  that  was  fixed  at  the  time,  approximately  $200,000,000. 

Senator  Harding.  The  use  of  that  valley  enters  into  the  reparation 
payment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  credited  to  Germany's  .bill. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  what  the  Ger- 
man Government  would  save  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  army 
and  navy  expenditures  as  compared  with  prior  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  from  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000  a  year. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  estimating  her  prewar  expenditures 
in  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Her  prewar  expenae  was  about  $400,000,000  a  year; 
and  of  course,  theoretically,  tnose  materials  and  the  labor  would  be 
devoted  to  industries,  wnich  would  also  increase  her  industrial 
output. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  American  delegation  take 
any  particular  position  concerning  the  Saar  Valley  t 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  was  not  on  that  commission,  Senator^  but  the 
American  delegation  felt  that  it  should  be  returned  to  Germany 
within,  say,  15  years,  or  that  the  people  would  have  a  right  to  return 
to  Germany. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  I  understand  from  that,  that 
the  provision  for  a  plebiscite  met  the  views  of  the  American  dele- 
tion m  this  treaty  1 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  my  impression;  but,  as  I  say,  I  was  not  on 
that  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  it  would  be  futile  to  ask  you 
concerning  the  details  of  that) 

Ii(b»  Davis.  Yes;  itwoidd. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  that  the 
reparation  of  Russia  was  reserved  by  the  treaty  1 

Mr.  Davis.  There  were  several  reasons.  Russia  had  made  a 
tremendous  contribution  toward  winning  this  war  before  she  went 
out  of  it,  and  it  was  felt  that  she  had  lost  a  great  deal  in  the  way 
of  property  and  many  lives,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  door  should 
not  be  (dosed  entirely  to  Rusisa,  once  that  her  people  have  organized 
a  government  which  can  speak  for  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomki.  If  finally  a  government  shall  be 
organized  that  will  be  recognized  by  the  Allies,  was  it  designed,  as 
fflqpressed  by  the  commission,  that  Russia  should  be  given  repara- 
tion, too  1 

Mbr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  reparation  would  be  very 
considerable,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  would. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  that  is  another  indeter- 
minate sum  that  the  reparation  commission  must  consider  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  that  would  merely  change  the  percentage  of 
the  division.  It  would  not  mean  that  any  additional  amounts 
would  be  collected  from  Germany,  because  Germany,  irrespective  of 
what  tiie  reparation  commission  may  want  to  do,  can  not  pay 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  collect  from  Germany  more  than  she 
can  pay. 

Soiator  Harding.  How  could  you  do  that,  when  the  treaty  pro 
Tides  that  the  reparation  fund  shall  be  divided  into  five  parts? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  says  five  parts. 

S^ator  HrroHOOGE.  Each  nation  shall  have  certificates  which 
can  be  divided  into  five  parts. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  divided  among  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
m  proportion  to  the  ratio  that  shaU  be  determined. 

Senator  Moses.  Russia  is  not  one  of  them,  according  to  the 
treaty,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  principal  allied 
and  associated  powers  would  allow  Russia  to  participate  m  this  of 
their  own  free  will  and  accord.  They  feel  that  they  have  no  right 
to  exdude  Russia;  and  France,  especially,  has^  many  investments  in 
Russia,  and  I  believe  that  they  would  not  object  to  Russia  partici- 
pating, although  it  would  reduce  France's  percentage  of  participation. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  not  Russia  get  considerable  reparation  by 
having  repudiated  all  her  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made  very  much  by  that 
Jti,  Senator. 
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The  Chairh AN.  They  have  sared  the  interest. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  may  be  accumulating.  I  doubt  if  any  Russian 
Government  will  ever  be  recognized  by  the  principid  powers  of  the 
world  unless  it  assumes  those  obligations  which  have  apparently 
been  repudiated. 

Senator  Knox.  Internal  as  well  as  external,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thev  would  not  be  so  much  concerned  with  ihe  in- 
ternal.    I  do  not  know,  Senator,  about  that. 

Senator  E[nox.  Have  they  repudiated  their  infernal  obligations? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  positive. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  I  think  not.  Russia  has  not  repudiated 
her  internal  obhgations. 

Senator  Knox.  It  depends  altogether  on  what  you  call  ''Russia/ 
This  Bolshevik  government  has. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  think  they  made  some  exception  when  they 
made  their  proclamation,  in  favor  of  their  internal  obligations,  cer- 
toinly  during  certain  periods. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  repudiated  the  exterior  debts,  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have— especially  Trotski — signified  their  Willing- 
ness to  recognize  their  obligations.  * 

Senator  \Villiams.  But  they  do  not  pay. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  tiiey  do  not  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  They  did  that  when  they  wanted  to  negotiate. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Have  you  any  idea  whj  it  was  provided  that 
each  of  these  certificates  should  be  divided  mto  five  parts?  Why 
was  the  number  five  selected  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  rather  favored,  at  first,  havirg  only  one  certificate 
issued  to  each  Government,  really  a  trust  certificate  showing  its 
ownership  in  an  undivided  amount  of  bonds;  but  some  of  the  coun- 
tries, especially  France,  rather  wanted  those  in  smaller  denominations, 
thinkii  g  that  they  might  be  able  to  use  them,  either  to  offset  some 
other  debt  or  to  pledge  them  at  their  bank  for  additional  credits, 
and  so  we  finallv  agreed  that  they  should  have  as  many  as  five 
certificates,  but  that  those  should  be  in  such  large  units  that  it  would 
avoid  any  danger  of  havirg  them  ^et  into  the  hands  of  the  public; 
because  there  are  two  ways  of  lookirg  at  that.  In  the  first  place,  as- 
sume that  certificates  were  endorsed  by  a  responsible  givemment  like 
France  or  England,  who  would  have  the  largest  units,  and  then 
assuming  that  they  might  be  sold  to  a  syndicate  as  Senator  Moses 
thovght  might  happen,  ttien  if  that  syndicate  should  issue  debenture, 
against  that  certincate,  there  would  not  be  the  danger  attached  to  it, 
because  there  would  be  an  additional  security  back  of  it,  by  the 
endorsement  of  the  French  Government,  and  it  would  not  increase 
the  amount  of  securities  floating  in  the  world,  or  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued,  because  thoy  would  be  used  to  take  up  some  other 
obligations,  or  to  take  the  place  of  obligations  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  issued  to  meet  their  requirements;  and  assuming  that  one 
of  the  Governments  might  be  a  bankrupt  Government,  and  that  it 
should  sell  its  certificates  to  speculators,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  as  a  fact  that  investors  would  purchase  debentures  issued 
against  an  ownership  certificate  representing  bonds  which  the  rep- 
aration commission  had  felt  were  not  safe  enough  to  distribute.  I 
can  not  imagine  any  intelhgent  investor  purchasing  a  debenture  of 
that  kind. 
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Senator  Httghcock.  Do  I  understi^d  jou  to  say  that  the  amount 
of  these  bonds  represented  by  these  oertifieates  in  the  aggregate  is 
115,000,000,000 1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  the  amount  of  the  original 

Soiator  HiTOHOooK.  D^osit? 

Mr.  Davis.  Deposit,  exo^t  thiB  additional  amount  which  will  be 
issued  to  Belgium,  which  would  possibly  not  exceed  $900,000,000  or 
a  billion. 

Senator  Johkson  of  California.  L9  it  not  a  fact  that  Europeans  have 
been  fed  up  upon  the  idea  of  a  tremendous  bill,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  the  thiiig  is  there  I^t.  iade&iite  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Their  people  have  expected  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  reason  jovl  speak  of 
the  reason  for  certain  indefinite  provisions  of  the  treaty  being  political  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that,  SenaW. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califoinia.  You  used  that  term  several  times 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  us6d 
that  term ''political''? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  mean  that  the  people  in  Europe  are  still  sh^  shocked. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif(»iiia.  I  think  you  can  include  us,  too. 

'Mr.  Davis.  And  they  have  been  carrying  tremendous  burdens,  and 
they  have  expected  to  get  a  certaiiLrelica  from  those  burdens,  aad  they 
were  in  different  ways  led  to  believe  that  Germany  would  assume  a 
great  portion  of  those;  and  they  were  even  led  to  believe  that  thev 
would  collect  from  Grermany  ev^i  more  than  the  amount  of  G^many^ 
bill  which  will  be  defined  under  the  categories;  and  it  will  take  some 
time,  probably,  for  them  to  realize  how  much  Germany  can  pay  and 
how  much  they  really  can  afford  to  have  Germany  pay. 

SenatAr  Johnson  of  California.  And  for  that  reason,  for  the  reason 
that  you  state,  the  matter  was  left  in  ind^nite  shape  i 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  could 
not  ooBoe  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  for  fixmg  a  definite  amount. 

Soiator  Habbinq.  Now,  getting  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question 
which  I  idked  you  in  rather  unhappy  language:  Referring  to  article 
237,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  these  payments  by  Germany  shall 
be  divided  by  the  allied  and  associated  powefs  into  portions  which 
have  been  determined  upon  by  them  in  advance,  has  thwe  been  any 
determined  amount  for  Russia  I 

Mr.  Davss.  No;  there  has  not  been  for  anybody  yet. 

Senator  Hardino.  What  does  it  mean,  then,  when  it  says  ''have 
been  determined  upon"  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  seems  to  be  a  rather  unfortunate  wording. 

Senator  Bbandeoes.  It  means  ''which  shall  have  been  determined 
upon,"  does  it  not  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  does  mean,  as  I  recall  now. 

Senator  Wiluams.  It  speaks  of  the  date  oif  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  That  ia  not  clear  to  me.  It  says,  "which  have 
been  determined  upon." 

Senator  Mosbs.  "Seront  repartis"  is  the  French  future. 

1S8Q27''— &  Doc.  106,  66-1 8 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  means  '  Vhich  shaU  have  been  determined  upon/* 
but  this  practically  means  not  to  divide  it  until  you  do  determine 
what  the  division  shall  be  and  that  has  not  been  determined  and 
will  have  to  be  determined  yet. 

The  CHAmMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  determined. 

Senator  Moses.  We  seem  to  get  that  from  every  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cdif  omia.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take 
to  determine  what  each  country  claims  t 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  claims,  tentative  claims,  of  the  various  Grov- 
emments  I  beUeve  have  all  been  filed  now,  but  they  are  subject  to 
revision.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  probably  take  two  years  to 
agree  upon  the  fimal  amount  of  the  claims  of  tine  respective  Gov- 
ernments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  determination  to  be  made,  of 
course 

Mr.  Davis.  By  the  Reparation  Commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
their  decision  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  determine  just  exactiy  what 
shall  be  levied  upon  German v  in  the  future,  and  then  levy  it? 

I^.  Davis.  Well,  within  tnose  specified  categories. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  Germany  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  that* 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Pittman.  You  stated,  in  answer  to  Senator  Johnson,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  was  a  so-called  political  reason.  What  were  the 
other  arguments  raised  by  the  other  powers  against  fixing  a  definite 
amount  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  of  them  ar^ed  that  no  one  could  tell  now  what 
Germany  would  be  able  to  pay  m  30  years.  * 

Senator  Pittman.  Is  that  true  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  true.  No  one  can  tell  exactlv  what 
they  can  pay.  It  depends  on  so  very  many  things.  It  dfepends 
upon  their  labor  conditions,  ui>on  their  markets,  tipon  their  industrial 
efficiency,  and  upon  the  finandal  situation  throughout  the  world,  and 
many  other  factors. 

Senator  Pittbcan.  If  you  had  fixed  an  amount  it  would  have  had 
to  be  an  arbitrary  amount? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  have  had  to  be. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  well  within  the  powers  of  Germany  to  pay  V 

Mr.  Davis.  Within  the  reasonably  estimated  powers. 

Senator  Pittman.  It  would  probably  have  been  much  less  than 
she  could  pay  1 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  there  was  some  danger  of  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  estimated  the  American  claims  that  were 
filed  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Vance  McCormick  represented  us  on  the  'subcom- 
mittee of  the  reparation  commission  which  had  charge  of  ascertaining 
the  claims  of  the  various  Governments  under  the  various  categories. 

Senator  Jonhson  of  California.  Does  the  treaty  leave  Germany  in 
a  position  to  indidge  in  anv  commerce — ^I  do  not  mean  intern^ ) 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  any  sufficient  number  of 
ships  by  which  she  could  ? 

Mr.  l^AVis.  Germanjr  will  not  have  many  ships.  She  will  be  prac- 
tically in  the  same  position  that  the  United  States  was  in  before  the 
war;  she  will  have  to  hire  her  ships,  unless  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  decide  that  it  is  advisable  to  let  her  retain  enough  of  her  ships 
to  meet  her  own  requirements  until  she  can  build  others  to  replace 
them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  not  the  reparation  conmiission 
control  over  her  conmierce  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  For  the  first  three  jears  they  have  control  over  her 
shipbuilding  output,  up  to  a  certam  amount. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  have  substantial  control  over 
her  industrial  life  and  her  commerce,  too,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  will  have  considerable  control  for  the  first  two 
years.  After  that  I  think  that  we  will  have  no  control  whatever  to 
81>eak  of,  provided  Gennany  is  in  good  faith  endeavoring  to  comply 
with  her  obligations,  except  that  others  will  have  a  call  on  a  certain 
amount  of  Germany's  coal. 

Senator  J0HN30N  of  California.  France  alone  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  principally  go^  to  France. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Does  it  not  go  to  Be^um  largely 
also! 

Mr.  Davis.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it.  Mostly  it  ^oes  to  France, 
I  think.  I  was  not  on  the  economic  commission,  but  wat  is  substan- 
tially eoirect. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  you  about 
those  thin^  that  you  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with. 

Senator  Moses.  Annex  III,  page  277,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Ganian  Government^  on  behalf  of  themaelves  and  so  as  to  bind  all  other  pereons 
interested,  cede  to  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  the  property  in  all  the 
Gennan  merchant  ships  which  are  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upward. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  they  do.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  will  determine  that  it  is  advisable  to  let  Germany 
retain,  under  some  kind  of  conditions,  say  one-third  of  her  mercan- 
tile marine  to  meet  her  requirements. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  regard  that  Question  as  likely  to  arise  1 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  that  whfle  under  mis  Annex  III,  para^aph  1^ 
the  allied  and  associated  powers  take  over  all  the  German  smps  witiii 
the  exception  of  those  under  1,600  tons,  aftelr  that  Germany  will 
either  have  to  go  into  court  and  diarter  ships,  as  the  United  States 
did  before  the  war,  or  the  allied  and  associated  powers  may  decide 
Aat  it  is  good  business,  as  I  think  it  will  be  myself,  to  let  (Germany 
retain,  say,  one-third  of  those  ships  or  those  contracts  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

Senator  Moses.  That  involves  a  modification  of  the  treaty,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  necessarily;  it  does  not  involve  a  modification  of 
the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  respect  to  shipping,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  allied  and  associated  powers  can  take 
those  ships  over  and  then  recharter  them  to  Germany  on  «uch  a 
basis  that  Germany  could  run  them  with  her  own  crews  and  pay  in 
her  own  currency. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  mei&n  that;  but  I  thought 
you  said  the  reparation  commission  could  permit  her  to  haye  a 
certain  number  of  ships. 

Mr.  Davis.  If  I  did,  that  was  a  mistake. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  probably  misunderstood  you. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Davis,  what  factors  were  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  Grermany's  ability  to  pay!  Can  you  give 
them  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  definite  thing  we  had  to  go  on  is  what  Ger- 
many could  have  paid  before  •the  war  when  she  had  all  of  her  capital 
intact.  Assuming  that  she  maintained  the  same  efficiency  and  the 
same  industrial  output  as  before  the  war.  Germany  could  pay  at  least 
$500,000,000  a  year;  and  by  cutting  on  her  navy  and  army  I  figure 
that  she  could  have  increased  that  probably  hy  S400,000,000  or 
$500,000,000  a  year,  assuming  that  she  could  have  found  a  market 
for  her  excess  outputs  But  Germany  has  been  deprived,  or  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  her  foreign  investments — disposed  of  them — 
and  she  will  not  have  that  income  of  $500,000,000  a  year  from  her 
mercantile  marine  and  her  investments  abroad.  .  That  will  be  con- 
siderablv  reduced. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Did  you,  for  instance,  take  into  account  the 
abUity  of  her  national  government  to  levv  taxes  ?  Is  there  a  limit  to 
that,  which  was  ascertained  in  any  way  f 

Mr.  Davis.  No ;  because  that  really  has  very  Kttle  relation  to  her 
capacity  to  pay  in  foreiffli  currency. 

Senator  UrrcHCOCK.  Was  any  attempt  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
taxation  the  national  government  would  be  compelled  to  levy  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  paid  her  war  expenses  practically  from  the 
flotation  of  loans,  instead  of  from  taxation.  They  increased  their 
taxes  practically  nothing  during  the  war. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  And  issued  additional  currency  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Issued  additional  currency  and  bonds;  and  in  order 
now  to  cover  the  interest  and  sinking  mnd  on  those  bonds  and  to 
meet  their  increased  expenditure,  Grermany  will  undoubtedly  be  com- 
pelled to  increase  her  taxation  very  greatly,  and  probably  it  will  reach 
75  per  cent  of  what  the  taxes  are  in  France  to-day,  at  least  that  much, 
ana  probably  100  per  cent  of  the  taxes  in  France,  and  I  think  it  will 
probably  be  more,  assuming  that  she  does  not  levy  a  capital  tax, 
which  she  is  proposing  to  do. 

Senator  HrrcHOOOK.  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  Germany's 
national  taxation  would  have  to  be  approximately  six  times  as  much 
as  it  was  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  I  think  it  will;  but  it  was  only  about  9  per  cent — 
it  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  her  requirements  during  the  war. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Is  it  expected  that  Germany  will  make  an 
effort  to  keep  up  the  interest  on  her  domestic  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  It  is  expected  that  she  will  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  one  school  in  Germany  which  seems  to  favor 
levying  a  capital  tax  of  30  per  cent  right  away. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  All  payable  in  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  payable  in  rather  short  installments. 

Senator  Knox.  That  would  be  payable  in  their  securities. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  that  just  simply  reduces  their  internal  obligatioiL 
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Senator  Kkox.  By  a  repudiation  of  a  third  of  the  debt  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  just  a  nice  way  of  repudiating  it. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  Then  what  would  she  do  with  regard  to  her 
expanded  currency  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  one  of  her  great  problems.  There  are  two  wajs 
in  which  she  might  do  that,  of  cauiBe.  Germany  could  levy  a  special 
tax  payable  in  currency  and  then  just  as  soon  as  she  collects  that  tax 
caBcel  that  currency,  l^at  is  probably  the  only  practical  way  in 
which  she  can  decrease  that  tremendous  inflation. 

Senator  HrroHOOCK.  I  saw  a  statement  that  whereas  she  had  some- 
thing more  than  S600,000,000  in  her  Reichsbank,  more  than  half  of 
it  had  disappeared  since  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  that  was  to  pay  for  food.  We  got  a  good  deal  of 
that. 

Senator  Httohoook.  Is  she  soing  to  be  able  to  keep  any  gold  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  she  wiU  be  able  to  keep  the  balance  of  her 
gold. 

Senator  Habdino.  I  note  that  the  treaty  takes  all  of  the  German 
merchant  marine  above  1,600  gross  tons,  and  one-half  of  the  shipping 
of  between  1,000  and  1,600  tons,  and  one-quarter  of  the  vessels  of 
less  capacity,  and  then  demands  of  Germany  the  building  of  1,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Habding.  That,  of  course,  runs  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Habding*  Does  that  become  a  credit  on  the  SI 5,000,000,000 
ibout  which  you  have  been  talking ) 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  taxes  in 
Gemianv  were  estimated  to  be  about  six  times  what  they  were 
before  tne  war — that  that  woidd  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  said  the  taxes  were  9  per  cent  before  the 
war.    Do  you  mean  upon  aggregate  earning 

Mr.  Davis.  I  meant  9  per  cent  of  their  governmental  require* 
ments — their  expenditures  during  the  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  mean  that  her  taxes  amounted  to 
about  90  per  cent  of  her  aggregate  increase  in  wealth ) 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  understand  that  9  per  cent  of  her  war  cost  waa 
paid  by  taxation. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  was  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  that  she  paid  91  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
war  from  additional  currency  ana  loans. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  was  her  rate  of  taxation  on  her  earning 
capacity  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can't  tell  you  that,  Senator.  I  have  forgotten. 
1  have  that  somewhere. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  Germany  coidd  get  gold  by  making 
part  or  dl  of  her  taxes  payable  in  gold,  just  as  the  United  States^ 
for  years  after  the  Civil  War  made  her  customs  dues  all  payable  in 

goli 

Mr.  Davis.  She  might  collect  her  customs  dues  in  gold«. 
Smator  Wn jjams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Theoretically,  yes;  but  I  think  Qermany  has  scraped 
up  every  piece  of  gold  she  can  find  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  I 
do  not  know  where  thepeople  would  get  the  gold  with  which  to  pay. 

Senator  Williams.  Tney  would  have  to  buy  it,  just  as  our  people 
did  when  they  paid  customs  dues  for  years  after  the  war.  rart  of 
the  time  they  had  to  pay  26  or  35  per  cent  premium  to  get  the  gold, 
but  they  had  to  pay  it. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  We  could  do  that  because  we  were  exporting 
great  excesses,  but  Germany  has  no  excess  exports. 

Senator  Williams.  She  will  have  as  soon  as  she  gets  back  into  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  she  gets  gold  she  has  got  to  get  it  from  other 
countries  though. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  the  reparation  clauses  the 
result  of  compromises  among  the  representatives  of  the  different 
governments) 

Mr.  Davis.  They  were  a  compromise.  That  is,  they  did  not 
represent  the  complete  views  of  any  one  government. 

Senator  Moses.  I  understood  you  to  sa^  that  the  ships  which 
Germany  is  to  deliver  are  to  be  credited  against  the  S15,000,0O0,OOO 
in  bonds  f 

Mr.  Davis.  They  go  into  the  reparation. 

Senator  Moses.  Or  are  they  to  be  credited  against  the  total  smn 
of  damages  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course  theoreticalljr  they  are  to  be  credited  against 
the  total  amount  of  her  reparation  bill,  but  they  go  to  the  reparation 
commission,  and  the  reparation  commission  has  to  take  what  comes 
to  it  and  apply  it  first  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
on  the  bon(]&  m  its  possession. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  vou  know,  and  if  so,  are  you  at  libertv  to  state, 
the  amount  of  claims  filed  by  Mr.  Vance  McCk>nnick  and  Col.  House 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  filed  a  claim  yet.  An  estimate  of  what 
our  damage  would  amoimt  to  has  been  filed. 

Senator  Moses.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  does  it  not ) 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  a  very  different  thing.  In  other  words,  an  esti- 
mate was  made  as  to  wnat  oiur  claims  would  amoimt  to  ii  we  filed 
them,  and  what  the  claims  of  each  government  would  amount  to 
under  the  specific  categories,  but  some  of  these  will  be  challenged  by 
some  of  the  governments,  because  they  may  not  be  in  entire  accord 
with  the  categories. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  and  do  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state 
the  amount  of  estimated  claims  filed  by  Mr.  McCormick  and  Col. 
House  f 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did  not  file  any  claim  at  all.  The  estimate  as  I 
recall 

Senator  Moses.  Let  us  not  have  any  mistake  about  terminology. 
I  mean  the  amount  of  the  estimate  of  our  damage,  if  that  is  the  correct 
phrase. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  be  a  correct  phrase.  I  do  not  recall  defi- 
nitely, and  I  should  prefer  not  to  give  any  figure  on  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  that  in  any  of  the  minutes  of  the  commission  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  that  will  be  in  subcommitte  No.  1  of  the 
reparation  commission. 
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Seaator  Mosbs.  Can  you  tell  us  what  minutes  we  should  ask  for  in 
order  to  be  fully  informed )  There  are  the  minutes  of  the  economio 
commission 

Mr.  Datis.  The  minutes  of  the  eoonomic  commission. 

Senator  Mosbs.  Did  tiiey  have  any  subcommittees  t 

Mr.  Davis.  N0|  I  belieye  not.  I  was  not  on  that  commission,  but 
I  think  it  did  not  have  any  subcommittees.  Of  course  the  results  of 
the  decisions  of  tiiose'committees  are  in  the  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  Oh,  no,  because  our  estimated  damage  is  not  in 
there. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  they  have  provided  here  that  we  can  file  our  claims. 
You  mean  our  estimate  of  damaee  is  not  in  the  treaty? 

Senator  Moses.  Th^t  is  what!  mean. 

iSr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  That  is  not  in  here.  Mr.  MoCormick  can 
give  you  that. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  he  in  this  country  newt 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  (jermany  make  counter  propositions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  t 

Mr.  Davis,  i  es. 

Senator  Fall.  What  was  that  amount) 

Mr.  Davis.  Germany  proposed  to  pay  100,000,000,000  maris. 

Senator  Fall.  How  much  would  tnat  amount  to  in  dollars) 

Mr.  Davts.  It  would  amount  to  approximately  S24,000^00,000, 
but  there  were  many  if  s  and  many  deductions  about  that.  Germany 
said  ''We  will  pay  100.000,000,000  marks/'  but  that  was  a  total 
sum  including  interest  which  they  would  pay  over  a  period  of  30  or  35 
years;  which,  capitalized,  would  probably  amount  to  $10,000,000,000 
or  112,000,000,000.  Then  they  said,  '"ms  is  also  on  condition  that 
such  and  such  deductions  are  made."  They  were  even  to  be  credited 
with  the  war  material  which  we  took  from  ner,  and  I  estimated  that 
this  so-called  offer  of  Germany  of  100,000,000,000  marks  amounted 
to  about  S7,500,000,000  or  S8,000,000,000  capitalized. 

Senator  Fall.  When  you  began  to  consider  this  proposition  of 
reparation  you  had  one  of  two  alternatives,  had  you  not )  In  the 
first  place  you  had  to  treat  Germanv  as  a  going  business  concern  in 
dealingwith  her  from  a  business  ana  financial  standpoint. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  reparation  which 
she  could  pay — not  the  amount  ^^niich  was  claimed  from  her  but 
how  much  she  could  pay — ^you  had  also  to  take  into  considertaion 
the  question  as  to  wnether  she  should  be  made  to  pay  it,  which 
would  mean  practically  the  liquidation  of  Germany  as  a  business 
concern,  or  wnether  she  should  be  allowed  to  pay  some  of  the  damage 
and  to  continue  as  a  going  business  concern.  Those  were  the  alt^- 
native  propositions  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  we  had  to  look  at  it  from  all  those  angles.  Some 
people  thought  we  should  be  able  to  take  everything  Germany  had, 
and  then  coflect  a  great  deal  more  from  her  afterward. 

Senator  Fall.  If  you  were  to  take  everything  she  had,  you  could, 
of  course,  have  cashed  her  in  for  more  than  S15,000,000,000,  possibly. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  doubt  that.  If  you  had  taken  everything  she  had 
which  you  could  get  away  with,  i  doubt  it. 
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Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  taking  S15,000,000,000  yeu  did  take  ev^ry- 
bliing  that  she  could  pay) 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  understand  vou. 

Senator  Fall.  If  you  could  not  have  stepped  her  practically  as  a 
^oing  concern  and  cashed  her  in  for  mere  than  S15;000 ,000,000,  then 
m  your  estimate  of  $15,000,000,000  you  did  go  to  the  limit  of  her 
ability  to  pay. 

Mt.  Davis.  I  may  seem  to  be  a  little  slov  but  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  You  and  the 
delegates  representing  the  different  governments  had  difiFerent  views 
as  to  how  much  Germany  could  pay  and  how  she  should  pay? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  • 

Senator  Fall.  The  United  States  not  being  interested  largely  in 
reparations,  was  interested  in  keeping  Germany  as  a  going  concern 
with  whom  she  could  continue  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Davis.  Decidedly. 

Senator  Fall.  Great  Britain  was  a  great  oommercial  competitor 
of  Germany,  was  she  not  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  She  was  just  about  as  much  interested  in  keeping 
Germany  to  the  lowest  limit  as  a  competitor  as  she  was  in  deriving 
immediate  advantage  from  reparation,  was  she  not  i 

Mr.  Davis.  My  impression  was  that  the- majority  of  the  British 
delegation  felt  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  England  com- 
mercially to  have  German]^  continue  as  a  going  concern,  because 
Germany  is  a  market  for  British  products. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is,  ^ou  mean  Germany  herself,  Germany  in 
Europe  is  a  market  for  British  products ) 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now  you  spoke  of  the  German  colonies  being 
worthless  to  Germany  as  a  government  in  so  far  as  Germany  getting 
any  returns  from  them ) 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  were  worth  very  little  to  the  German 
nationals  as  a  commercial  outlet. 

S^ator  Fall.  Will  they  be  worth  any  more  to  Great  Britain  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  think  they  will  be  practically  worthless  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  you  think  all  the  billions  of  dollars  that  Great 
Britain  has  spent  in  Africa  are  a  worthless  investment ! 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  but  I  think  the  British  possessions  in 
Africa  are  much  more  valuable  than  the  German  territory. 

Senator  Fall.  Germany  has  spent  very  large  amoimts  of  money 
in  her  African  colonies,  has  she  not  f 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  she  has  spent  there. 

Senator  Fall.  You  were  speaking  of  German  investments  abroad< 
Did  you  investigate  her  investments  on  this  hemisphere  t 

Mr.  Davis.  We  did,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities. 

Senator  Fall.  Of  course  ^^ou  had  information  from  the  custodian 
of  her  investments  im  the  United  States ) 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  you  ascertain  approximately  the  investments 
held  by  German  nationals,  and  directly  or  indirectiy  through  Ger- 
man nationals  by  the  German  Government  in  Brazil  t 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  I  have  foi^otten  the  exact  amount.  As  I 
recall,  their  investments  in  Brazil  were  something  like  about. 
$500,000,000. 

Senator  Fall.  And  in  Chile  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  Chile  they  were  smaller.  I  think  our  estimate  of 
Germany's  total  investments  in  South  America  was  $1,000,000,000. 

Skater  Knox.  Did  that  include  Mexico  ? 

Ifr.  Davis.  No;  I  said  South  America.  That  did  not  include- 
Mexico.  In  Mexico  I  believe  her  investments  were  about 
$250,000,000. 

Senator  Branbegeb.  Do  all  those  estimates  appear  in  the  notes  of 
jour  commission  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  in  some  of  our  records. 

Senator  Fall.  Was  the  German  Government,  through  its  finan- 
cial agente,  interested  largely  in  those  investments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  nearly  as  we  could  gather,  the  Gennan  Government 
was  not  directly  interested — that  is,  it  had  no  monetary  interest. 

Senator  Fall.  It  did  not  finance  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Several  of  the  German  banks  supported  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  or  in  which  the  German  Government  w^  inter- 
ested did  have  an  interest  in  those  ii^vestments  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  who  owned  the  manganese  deposits 
in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No-  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
Germany  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  German  citizens  contin- 
ued during  this  war  and  up  until  the  time  of  the  armistice  to  make 
investments  in  mines,  gold,  oil,  iron,  and  manganese  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not;  but  from  my  general  knowledge  I  should  say 
they  did  it  very  little,  if  at  all. 

^nator  Fall.  That  is  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  or  during 
the  war) 

Mr.  Davis.  Certainly  very  little  after  we  came  into  the  war. 

S^ator  SwAKSON.  There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  commit- 
tee and  also  in  the  hearings  regarding  the  obligation  that  the  United 
States  will  assume  under  artidle  254,  which  provides  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  public  debt  of  German;^,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  city  of  Danzig  and  Memel.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  us  and  the  other  allied  powers  under  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  that  refers  to  the  powers  which  finally 
take  over  this  Gennan  territory.  Now,  as  to  Danzig,  and  as 
I  recaU  Memel  and  Schleswig,  Germany  renounced  its  rights  to  those 
territories. 

Senator  Eno^.  No;  the  language  is  ''ceded"  to  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  let  us  see.  This  says  specifically  in  the  case  of 
Memel: 

Germany  lenotmces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  rights 
Hid  title  over  the  tenitorieB  included  between  the  Baltic,  the  northeastern  frontier 
<tf  East  Pmaaia  as  defined  in  article  28  of  Part  II  (Boundaries  of  Germany)  of  the 
pReent  treaty,  and  the  fonner  frontier  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
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Germany  undertakes  to  accept  the  settlement  made  by  the  principal  allied  and 
lassodated  powers  in  regard  to  these  territories,  particularly  in  so  far  as  concerns  the 
inationaUty  of  the  inhabitants. 

That  is  article  99. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  mistaken.  It  says  "renounce"  instead  of 
-•'cede." 

Mr.  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  that  clearly  indicates  that  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  are  not  to  take  tnis  property  definitely  from 
themselves,  and  under  article  107,  in  regara  to  Danzig,  it  says: 

All  property  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Danzig  belonging  to 
tihe  German  Empire  or  to  any  German  State  shall  pass  to  the  principal  aJliee  and  aaso- 
•ciated  powers  for  transfer  to  the  free  city  of  Danzig  or  to  the  rolish  State  as  they  may 
.consider  equitable. 

Article  108: 

The  proportion  and  nature  of  the  financial  liabilities  of  Germany  and  of  Prussia  to 
ibe  borne  by  the  free  dty  of  Danzig  shaU  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  article  254  of 
Fbrt  IX  (Fmancial  clauses)  of  the  present  treaty. 

All  other  questions  which  may  arise  from  the  cession  of  the  territory  referred  to  in 
Article  100  shall  be  settled  by  further  agreement. 

That  very  clearly  indicates  that  the  debt  is  to  be  borne  by  Danzig 
imd  not  bjr  the  alhed  and  associated  powers. 

Now  article  264 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  where  it  uses  the  word  "  ceded.  "^ 

Mr.  Davis.  Article  254  agrees  with  those.  At  any  rate  it  will  be 
finally  ceded.  Of  course  this  is  a  legal  question,  and  I  am  not  a 
lawyer;  but  my  interpretation  of  this  is  that  the  aUied  and  associated 

Sowers  are  practically  given  a  power  of  attorney  by  Grermany  to 
ispose  of  this  property  finally  to  some  one  else,  out  they  say  that 
their  power  is  mnited  to  the  transfer,  to  the  city  of  Danzig  and  to 
]P(Jana,  as  they  may  detenmne.    Now  article  257  says: 

In  the  case  of  the  former  German  territorieB,  including  colonies,  protectorateBy  or 
dependencies,  administered  by  a  mandatory — 

If  this  goes  to  the  city  of  Danzig,  it  would  be  a  mandatory  that 
would  take  charge  of  it — 

Under  article  22  of  Part  I  (League  of  Nations)  of  the  present  treaty,  neither  the 
tterritory  nor  the  mandatory  power  shall  be  charged  with  any  portion  of  the  debt  of 
(the  German  Empire  or  States. 

In  other  words,  if  that  goes  to  the  free  city  of  Danzig  there  is 
no  financial  responsibility,  but  if  it  goes  to  Poland  there  would  be 
financial  responsibility,  and  it  wouldonly  be  transferred  to  Poland 
in  case  the  Polish  (xovemment  assumes  its  responsibility  for  its  pro* 
portionate  share  of  the  German  prewar  debt. 

Senator  E^nox.  Now  it  is  all  very  interesting  to  gather  up  three 
or  four  diJBferent  sections  and  from  those  sections  propound  a  theory 
that  disposes  of  the  plain  language  of  the  treaty;  but  the  plain  lan- 
:guage  01  article  254,  which  purports  to  indicate  the  terms  and  basis 
upon  which  this  territory  is  ceded,  says: 

The  powers  to  which  German  territory  is  ceded  shall,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
made  in  article  255,  undertake  to  pay — 

And  those  qualifications  have  reference  only  to  Poland  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  the  powers'  to  which  the  territory  is  ceded 
shall  undertake  to  pay  t 
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Ifr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Scffiator  Knox.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  clear  in  all  kinds  of 
law  than  that  there  is  a  difference  between  accepting  a  transfer  of 
property  that  is  subject  to  a  debt,  in  which  case  the  transferee  is  not 
liable,  like,  for  instance,  purchasing  a  piece  of  property  subject  to  a 
morteage.  You  are  not  personally  responsible  for  that  mortgage; 
but  u  you  personally  und!ertake  to  pay  the  mortgage,  if  there  is  a 
eoTonant  in  the  deed  that  requires  you  to  pay  the  mortgage,  you 
can  not  get  rid  of  that  ooyenant  by  a  transfer  to  somebody  else,  Uke 
jou  could  if  you  only  took  it  subject  to  the  debt. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  whatever  the  purpose  may  have  been,  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  in  my  mina  that  article  254  makes  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  personally  liable  for  the  portion  of  the 
debt  of  Germany  that  applies  to  Danzig  and  Schleswig  and  Memel. 

Senator  Httchcogk.  Bui  those  are  not  ceded  to  us.  They  are 
ceded  to  Danzig  and  to  the  local  nations  there.  They  are  renounced 
to  OS  but  not  ceded  to  us. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  undertake  to  argue 
a  legal  question,  not  being  a  lawyer. 

Senator  Knox.  But  Gtennany  renounces,  and  that  is  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  very  dear  but  I  do  not  like  to  argue  a  legal 
question. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  it  is  reallv  a  ver^  practical  question, 
for  this  reason:  I  have  no  doubt  that  tne  temtory  is  worth  more 
than  the  proportion  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  of  course  when  we  do  turn  it  over  to  the  free 
city  of  Danzig,  and  they  ultimately  get  this  property,  we  will  make 
them  assume  tJiat  portion  of  the  debt  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  But,  Senator,  must  not  this  article  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  other  articles  he  has  enumerated,  and  must  they 
not  all  be  construed  together,  being  part  of  the  same  instrument? 

Senator  EZnox.  If  I  were  presenting  this  to  a  court  I  would  not 
make  that  concession. 

Senator  BLitohoock.  You  do  not  find  anywhere  that  they  are 
ceded  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Senator  Htfohcook.  I  would  like  to  see  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Davis.  In  article  107,  where  they  renounce  in  favor  of  the 
tOies  and  associated  powers  for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred  bv 
them,  or  to  be  ceded  oj  them  reaU;^  to  Danzig  and  Poland.  I  thiuK 
it  is  very  clear  that  it  is  not  a  cession  to  them  of  ownership,  because 
if  it  were  they  would  not  have  to  say  here  what  they  propose  to  do 
with  it.  If  it  is  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  territory,  that  settles 
it  right  there. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  highest  expression  of  ownership. 

Senator  WnxiAHS.  It  is  under  certain  conditions,  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  instrument. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  satisfied  that  under  article  254  in 
connection  widi  die  other  articles  we  assume  no  liability  in  connec- 
tion with  this  debt  t 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  one  question  in  conclusion. 
In  order  to  make  this  a  workable  treaty  it  wul  be  necessary  for  tJie 
reparation  commission  within  a  reasonable  period  to  fix  a  definite 
amoimt } 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will  work  very  much  more  satisfactorily  if 
they  do  that  immediately^  or  in  the  near  future,  because  I  think  in 
that  case  the  obligation  issued  by  Germany  in  a  definite  amount 
could  serve  as  a  basis  of  credit  for  the  financial  rehabilitation  of 
Europe. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  is 
necessary,  is  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  in  order  to  make  a  workable 
treaty  i 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  will  work  if  that  is  not  done,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  other  countries  will  get  the  benefit  out  of  it  that  they 
would  if  a  definite  amoimt  is  fixed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  if  thev  do  not  fix  a  definite 
amount,  is  it  not  likely  to  result  in  chaos  ana  a  financial  crash  ?  - 

Mr,  Davis.  No  ;  but  there  will  always  be  a  shadow  over  the  financial 
situation  of  Europe  until  the  policy  of  the  reparation  commission  is 
settled  and  they  know  exactly  what  they  have  got  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorpia.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be 
done  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  I  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so  to  make  this,  treaty  workable. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  that  connection,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
state  to  the  committee  what  is  the  financial  situation  in  Europe  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  this  reparation  commission  and  treaty  to  be- 
come operative  within  a  reasonable  time  9 

Mr.  Davis.  Europe,  of  course,  is  in  a  rather  difficult  situation  now. 
The  laborers  for  four  or  five  years  have  been  withdrawn  from  their 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life  and  the  employers  of  labor  have  had  their 
initiative  taken  away  from  them,  tne  Government  having  had  to 
take  over  everything  and  control  it  in  order  to  win  the  war.  Certain 
coimtries  are  short  of  raw  materials.  But  their  difficulty  there  at 
present  is  more  due  to  a  state  of  mind  than  anything  else.  With  ns 
the  war  terminated  apparently  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It 
did  not  terminate  in  ^Atrope  upon  the  signmg  of  the  armistice.  The 
people  are  ver}r  restless.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  confidence  in  credit 
to-aay,  and  this  war  will  not  be  terminated  in  the  minds  of  Europe 
imtil  this  treaty  is  really  ratified.  They  are  expecting  a  great  deal 
from  it.  They  really  are  expecting  a  great  deal  from  the  league  of 
nations,  and  it  is  really  a  psycholo^caT  treatment  that  they  need  as 
much  as  anything  else,  and  my  opmion  is  that  while  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  will  not  solve  all  of  the  European  problems,  it  will  con- 
tribute very  much  toward  correcting  this  state  of  mind. 

Senator  Williams.  It  will  make  a  whole  lot  of  people  think  they 
are  solved. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  have  a  wonderful  eflPect  in  that  respect,  and  I 
think  if  it  is  not  ratified  it  will  have  a  serious  financial  and  industrial 
result. 

Senator  Fall.  When  will  this  reparation  commission  cease  to 
function  t 
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Ifr.  Davis.  That  is  not  definitely  settled, .  Senator,  for  there  is  a 
provision  made — I  mean  tentativelj,  in  the  interchan^  of  notes 
with  G^many — that  if  Germany  would  make  a  proposition  within 
four  months  they  would  endeavor  to  come  to  a  definite  agreement 
with  Germany  within  two  months  thereafter,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  this  Agreement  thay  may  provide  for  a  practical  elimination  of 
the  reparation  commission  if  tliey  a^ee  Upon  a  definite,  reasonable 
amount.  There  is  practically  nothmg  ebe  to  be  done  except  for 
Germany  to  issue  these  Ixmds. 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  a  concession  made  by  Clemenceau  to  the 
counterproposal  of  Brockdcffff-Rantzau,  in  which  he  expressed  Us 
opposition  to  some  of  the  points  made. 

ifr.  Davis.  They  are  all  anxious  to  do  this.  The  British  and 
French  realise  the  financial  importance  of  it. 

SenatOT  Fall.  So  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  are  concenied, 
this  commission  wiU  continue  to  function  as  a  governing  board  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  unless  something  like  that  is  arrived  at. 

There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  with  reference  to  the  sur* 
re&d^  of  these  ships.  You  said  that  any  nation  might  recharter  to 
Germany  some  portion  of  its  marine  which  it  took  over. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  either  nation  recharter  its  proportionate 
number  of  ships  without  the  consent  of  the  others  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

S^ator  Fall.  For  instance,  could  the  United  States  recharter 
its  shi{»  for  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  ships 
which  it  received  from  G^many,  for  German-American  trade,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  nations  or  the  reparation  commission  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely;  and  they  can  cnarter  additional  ships. 

Senator  Fall.  For  their  own  trade  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.    Or  for  any  use  they  want  to  make  of  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  in  answer  to  Senator 
Swanson — and  I  go  into  the  question  only  because  you  mentioned 
it  yourself — that  they  were  exp^ting  a  good  deal  in  Europe  from 
the  league  of  nations.    Who  t     Who  are  expecting  a  great  deal } 

Mr.  Davis.  The  people. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  people  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  those  countries. 

Senator  Jc«nson  of  CaUf  omia.  You  mean  the  French  people  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  And  is  that  the  reason  for  asking  a 
special  alliance  with  France ! 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  My  impression  is  now — I  may  not  be  competent 
to  pass  upon  it,  because  the  President 

oenator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  refrained  from  asking  the  ques- 
tion because  I  did  not  want  to  involve  you  in  a  discussion  of  the 
league  of  nations,  but  you  mentioned  it.  That  is  the  only  reason  I 
mentioned  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  French  people  themselves,  I  think,  were  not  so 
much  concerned  about  an  aUiance  with  the  United  States  as  the 
French  leaders  were.  My  imjuression  was  that  they  wanted  this 
aUiance  to  become  effective  pending  the  period  in  which  the  league 
of  nations  begins  to  function  satisfactorily. 
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Senator  Nelson.  When  was  it  you  left  France  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  left  France  when  the  President  did,  the  28th  of  June. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  not  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  French  people  with 
respect  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  tiiere  has 
been  any  change  of  sentiment  in  England  respecting  it) 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  not  seen  anythmg  that  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  there  has  been. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  that  when  there  was 
mention  of  it  by  Lloyd-George  in  Parliament  there  was  laughter  all 
around) 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  is  that  true  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  presB  dis- 
patohes.    Half  the  benches  laughed  and  half  applauded. 

Senator  HncHCOOK.  And  yet  it  has  been  denounced  as  a  British 
league. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  voice  denounced  it  as  a  British 
league. 

^nator  E^ox.  They  could  appreciate  a  joke  even  if  it  was  on 
themselves. 

Senator  ELlbding.  Which  is  rather  unusual. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Senator  Hitghoook.  Laughter  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  a 
British  league. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  contrary^  the  joke  was  on 
us  and  they  had  the  laufi;h. 

The  Chairman.  Lloy<F-Greorge;  in  his  speech,  asked  them  to  take  it 
seriously. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  approved  the  treaty  by  a  large  majority  and 
the  league  of  nations  13  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  orma.  Did  Lloyd-George  say  that  he  had 
increased  by  800,000  square  miles  the  extent  of  English  territory? 
I  do  not  care  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject^  but  you  volun- 
teered the  opinion. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  answering  Senator  Swanson's  question  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  judgment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  vou  know  an  alliance  has 
been  asked  from  us,  and  I  thought  I  would  call  your  attention  to  that 
as  indicating  that  probably  there  was  not  now  the  same  situation 
existing  there  that  may  have  been  in  the  early  days  of  the  treaty 
negotiation.    That  is  all. 

Senator  BiaANDEOEE.  Mr.  Davis,  I  understood  you  to  say  in  reply 
to  Senator  Johnson  that  the  people  over  there  want  the  league  of 
nations;  that  aU  the  peoples  want  it.  Do  you  consider  yourself 
competent  to  express  an  opinion  about  all  the  peoples  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all.  I  said  that  that  was  my  impression,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  wanted  it,  and  were  expecting  a 
great  deal  from  it. 

Senator  Branbeoee.  How  did  you,  sitting  simply  as  a  financial 
expert  in  Paris,  get  an  impression  which  is  worth  anything  as  to  the 
opmion  of  the  maiority  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  ot  course,  if  you  are  a  financial  expert  it  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  you  from  taking  note  of  other  thmgs. 
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Senator  Brandboee.  But  it  confines  you  to  one  place. 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  was  not  in  Paris  all  the  time. 

Senator  Bbandegbe.  I  will  take  your  own  word  for  it,  do  you 
consider  yourself  competent  now  to  mform  this  committee  that  alt 
the  peoples  of  Europe  are  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  now  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  I  can  certainly  say  that  I  toqk  a  great  deal  of  interest 
m  studying  the  state  of  mind  oi  the  people  in  Europe;  and  I  was  on 
the  supreme  economic  council  whicn  had  to  deal  with  all  i^ose 
transitory  questions  during  the  armistice. 

Senator  Jdrandbgee.  How  many  people  are  there  in  Europe  t 

Senator  Falx..  I  would  like  to  let  nim  answer  the  question. 

Soiator  HrrcHOOCK.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  ought  to 
be  given  a  chance,  and  not  be  cross-examined  as  a  criminal. 

^ator  Bbandegeb.  I  am  not  interested  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  thinks. 

The  Chaisman.  Come  to  order.  The  Senator  has  the  right  to 
cross-examine  the  witness. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  witness  has  a  right  to  answer. 

The  Chaisman.  Yes ;  I  thought  he  had. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  want  to  know  what  opportunity  the 
witness  had  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  ^ 

Senator  Fall.  And  he  was  answering  that  (question  when  cut  off. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  trying  to  answer  and  trying  to  tell  you  what  I 
found.  As  I  stated,  I  was  on  the  supreme  economic  council  which 
had  char;ee  of  all  transitory  measmres  during  the  armistice  period; 
that  is,  ful  the  questions  relating  to  food,  miances.  blockade,  raw 
materials,  and  shipping.  Under  this  there  was  the  relief  organization 
of  which  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  head,  and  he  also  sat  on  the  supreme 
economic  coimcil.  He  had  his  representatives  throughout  Europe  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  relief.  They  had  excellent  opportunities 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  people  and  to  gauge  their  views,  and  the 
unanimous  report  from  all  of  those  several  hun(&ed  men  going  through 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  to  that  effect.  I  also  read  the  continental 
papers  to  the  extent  that  I  could,  and  I  talked  with  the  representa- 
tives of  various  governments.  I  talked  to  some  of  them  that  came 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  Paris,  and,  as  I  say,  not  onlv,  in  my 
jud^ent,  are  the  people  expecting  a  g^at  deal  from  the  league  of 
nations  but  they  are  probaoly  expecting  that  it  will  relieve  every- 
thinfi".  They  may  be  expecting  more  than  the  league  of  nations  will 
be  able  to  accomplish.  That  I  do  not  attempt  to  pass  upon.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority^  from  all  the  information  I 
coidd  gather,  I  am  decidecDv  of  the  opimon  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  the  masses  of  Europe,  are  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Cbasbmas.  You  include,  of  course,  Germany  and  Russia  f 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do.  Well,  Russia  it  was  rather  difficult,  Mr.  Chair* 
man,  to  get  accurate  information  from. 

The  CSiEAiBHAN.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  included  the 
Bussians  or  whether  Russia  has  a  general  idea  of  raiief  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Wdlixams.  The  Russians  have  not  any  ideas  on  any 
wbject  now. 

llie  GHAnocAN.  They  have  180,000,000  people. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  think  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  Italy  now  favor  the  league  f 

Mr.  Davis.  What  has  happened  in  Italy  lately  I  do  not  know, 
"but  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  all  decidedly  in  favor  of  it.  I  see 
nothing  to  lead  me  to  bdieve  that  they  have  changed  at  all. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Now,  supposing  that  tn%  United  States 
should  not  ratify  this  treaty  at  ail,  the  work  of  the  reparation  com- 
jmission  would  go  on,  would  it  not,  the  other  nations  having  ratified 
it?  If  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  Germany  ratify 
liie  treaty,  the  reparation  commission  will  be  set  up,  will  it  nott 

Mr.  Davis.  I  assume  that  it  would. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  the  work  would  go  on  t 

Mi.  Davis.  It  would  probably  go  on,  but  very  unsatisfactorily, 
I  think,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  We  would  have 
nobody  there  to  protect  our  interests. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Certainly  not,  but  you  say  we  are  making  no 
-claim  for  any  reparation. 
'   Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  did  you  say  ) 

Mr.  Davis.  My  own  pei^onal  idea  is  that  we  should  make  a  claim. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Then  what  is  our  interest  in  it,  if  we  do  not 
imake  a  claim  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Our  interest  is  in  the  general  financial  conditicm  of  the 
world  and  having  markets  for  our  products. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  Annex  II,  paragraph  2,  <m  page  263,  it 
provides  as  follows: 

Each  government  repreeented  on  the  commiasion  shall  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
therefrom  upon  12  months'  notice  filed  with  the  commiasion  and  confirmed  in  the 
coune  of  the  sixth  month,  after  the  date  of  the  original  notice. 

That  contemplates  that  any  government  can  get  out  that  wants 
to,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  put  in  specifically  for  the  United  States,  in 
case  we  got.  through  with  the  work  and  it  was  felt  there  was  no  longer 
4Uiy  reason  if  or  our  staying  on  that  commission,  so  that  we  would  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  if  we  wanted  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means  that  the  work  of  the  commission 
would  go  on  after  the  United  States  got  through  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  necessarily  so.  I  mean,  you  might  necessarily 
have  a  right  to  do  something  that  would  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  if  you  were  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  man  who  put  this  in,  who  fixed  it  that 
way,  evidently  did  not  contemplate  the  abolition  of  the  reparation 
•commission  if  we  withdrew. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  put  this  in,  and  the  reason 
I  put  it  in  was  because  I  thought  there  might  be  men  in  the  United 
States  who  would  object  to  the  United  States  staying  on  a  commission 
tor  an  indefinite  period  in  Europe,  and  after  we  got  through  with  this 
preliminary  work  and  the  principal  work  had  been  done,  the  United 
States  could,  if  the  Government  thought  it  advisable  to  do  so,  with- 
draw from  this  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Having  contemplated  this,  now  if  we  exer- 
cise that  right  and  withdraw  from  the  commission,  it  is  perfecUy 
evident,  is  it  not,  that  those  powers  upon  the  reparation  commission 
which  is  to  give  them  reparation  and  divide  up  tne  amount  of  money 
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idiich  is  to  be  paid  by  Germany,  caii  perfonn  their  functions  whether 
we  are  there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  they  can  perfonn  their  functions. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  as  satisfactorily. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  It  might  not  work  as  satisfactorily  to  us  or 
to  them,  but  this  clearly  contemplates  that  we  can  get  out  if  we 
want  to. 

Mr.  Davis,  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  then  the  thing  goes  on.  It  is  not 
smashed  up.  They  apportion  the  amount  of  reparation  among  them- 
sdves. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  say  that.  It  contemplates  that  we  can 
get  out  if  we  want  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  say  you  were  one  of  those  that  put  this 
in.  You  did  not  do  it  with  tne  idea  that  it  woidd  break  up  the 
reparation  commission  if  we  did  get  out  t 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  did  not  contemplate  getting  out  imtil 
you  had  done  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  This  is  my  witness,  Mr.  Williams,  if  you 
please.    You  can  have  him  after  I  ^et  through. 

Now,  supposing  it  should  seem  wise  to  the  Senate,  before  ratifying 
the  treaW  of  peace  with  Germany,  to  strike  out  the  covenant  oi  the 
league  of  nations.  We  would  be  at  peace  with  Germany.  Europe 
would  go  on  with  the  reparation  commission  and  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  Do  you  think  Europe  would  abandon  itself  to  chaos 
or  anarchy  if  we  should  adopt  that  course  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  it  would  have  a  terrible  effect  on  Europe.    I  do. 

Senator  Brandegee.  After  a  few  days,  after  their  hurt  had  had  a 
chance  to  heal  up,  they  would  get  along  some  wav,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  probably  would  get  along.  They  got  along  with 
the  French  Revolution. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Davis.  Until  it  was  finally  over:  and  they  would  probably  get 
along,  but  they  would  probably  get  along  very  badly,  m  my  judg- 
ment. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  always  have  gotten  alonf  They  never 
have  had,  in  the  settlement  of  Ehiropean  wars  heretofore,  any  covenant 
of  a  league  of  nations,  have  they  t 

Mr.  Davis.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  Europe  has  been  fighting  since  the  dawn 
of  time,  has  it  notf 

Mr.  Davis.  Apparently  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  have  apparently  recovered  from  all 
their  wars  without  dragging  us  into  them  t 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  always  recovered  very  well  from  all 
their  wars. 

Senator  Brandegee^  They  are  still  on  the  map  t 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Httchoock.  They  did  not  get  along  without  us  in  1917 ) 

Mr.  Davib.  No,  sir. 

in(B7*-«.  Doc.  106,  66-1- 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  They  could  not  have  got  along  without  us. 
We  saved  them. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  After  saving  a  drowning  man  we  are  not 
obliged  to  take  him  with  us  all  through  life  thereafter ! 

l£-.  Davis.  No;  but  after  jou  save  a  drowning  man  I  do  not  believe 
in  turning  around  and  shooting  him. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  understood  the  Senator  was  through  with 
the  witness. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was,  but  that  question  was  suggested  by 
your  examination. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  are  through  with  him  now? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  I  resign  me  witness. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  he  is  my  witness  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  This  witness  belongs  to  himself .  He  does  not 
belong  to  any  of  you.    Just  remember  that,  Mr.  Davis. 

Senator  Hftchcock.  You  stated  that  in  your  capacity  over  there 
you  had  great  opportunity  not  only  to  come  in  contact  with  people 
of  all  nations,  but  that  you  came  into  contact  with  other  members  of 
the  commission  who  themselves  were  in  contact  with  a  great  many 
more. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  it  was  the  result  of  that  opportunity 
that  you  had,  first  and  second  hand,  that  led  you  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  wide  spread  longing  in  Europe  for  the 
league  of  nations,  and  belief  in  its  ultimate  beneficial  results ! 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion rather  reluctantly.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  a  league  of  nations 
when  I  first  went  to  Paris,  but  the  more  I  studied  the  situation  and 
the  necssity  in  negotiating  this  treaty  of  setting  up  some  kind  of 
machinery  to  hold  us  together,  the  more  I  became  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  And  the  farther  you  got  away  from  America  ? 
^  Mr.  Davis.  Naturally,  I  had  to  be  away  from  American  in  order  to 
sit  in  Paris;  and  of  course  we  were  not  in  contact  with  American 
opinion  as  you  were  here  in  this  country. 

Senator  Harding.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  set  up  the  machine 
first;  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  set  up  the  machine  first.  Well,  not  entirely  first. 
There  were  many,  many  Questions  settled  before  the  league  of  nations 
covenant  was  settled,  ana  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  attempting  to  settle 
many  of  these  other  questions  the  necessity  of  the  league  of  nations 
became  more  apparent,  and  that  is  wh«n  they  went  at  the  organiza- 
tion or  the  drifting  of  a  covenant  for  the  fea^e  of  nations.  For 
instance,  you  make  a  settlement  of  a  territorial  ooundary.  Without 
the  leaeue  of  nations  the  incentive  is  to  settle  that  along  strategic— 
along  tne  old  principle  of  strategic— boundaries,  and  if  you  have  not 
got  the  league  of  nations  or  seomthing  to  take  its  place,  you  could 
only  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  question  of  a  strategic  boimdary 
ratner  than  on  the  basis  of  boundaries  regulated  in  accordance  with 
nationalities. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  When  you  come  to  regulations  of  the  league 
of  nations,  you  come  there  to  matters  of  justice,  and  ethnographic 
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considerations,  such  matte*^  as  will  redound  to  the  interests  of  peace 
an  J  not  to  the  victory  of  one  nation  or  another  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  What  was  that  term  you  used  ? 

Senator  BLnox.  Is  that  the  way  that  you  settled  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Shantung. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  way  the  settlement  was 
made  with  regard  to  Shantung^ 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  President  can  better  explain  Shantung  than 
myself. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Shantung  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  explained  through  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Harding.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  a  question  that  has  a 
bearing  only  on  the  mind  of  Europe.  Were  there  senous  proposals 
at  any  time  that  the  United  States  should  share  the  burdens,  of  the 
war  from  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The.'^e  was  talk,  Senator,  about  that,  but  no  real  se  ious 

E'-oposab  were  ever  made  to  that  effect.     Some  one  was  always  bob- 
ing  up  with  some  Utopian  scheme  of  that  kind ;  but  that  was  a  matter 
that  we  simply  never  aiscussed,  and  that  we  refused  to  discuss. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Davis,  my  friend  Senator  Brande^^ee,  asked 
Tou  if  these  people  in  Europe  would  get  along  some  way  or  other  even 
if  we  let  them  alone.  Russia  is  getting  along  some  way  or  other  now, 
is  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  in  reference  to  this  crime  of  your  having 
expressed  an  opinion  of  the  loa;;ue  of  nations,  in  addition  to  the  sug- 
gestions you  have  n^en  to  the  committee  do  you  not  think  it  is  an 
additional  justification  that  any  man  has  a  rignt  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  any  public  or  international  question  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  that  is  a  question. 

Senator  Wiluams.  E^pex^ifllly  in  answer  to  a  question  f 

Senator  Hitchcock.  How  long  were  you  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  been  in  Eiu*ope  practically — ^well,  I  went  over 
first  last  July.  I  went  first  to  Spain  to  negotiate  a  credit  in  Spain  for 
our  Government,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Paris  and  was  there  a 
while— had  to  arrange  some  matters  with  the  French  treasury — and 
then  I  spent  about  seven  weeks  in  London  arranging  other  mattera 
with  the  British  treasury,  and  then  I  went  back  to  Spain  for  a  week 
and  a  half,  and  went  back  the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  that  the  leao:ue  was  very  useful  for  tho 
purpose  of  fixing:  boundaries.  I  have  not  had  time  to  run  through 
them  all  here,  although  I  have  been  through  them  all,  but  I  observe 
that  it  is  always  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  that  fix 
the  boundaries. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

'The  Chairman.  I  mean,  for  instance,  take  Austria;  the  frontier  was 
fixed  in  the  treaty  between  that  power  and  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  Czechoslovakia. 
It  is  the  same  for  Germny,  except  for  the  Saar  Basin,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

TheCHAiRHAN.  The  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
have  the  power  in  this  treaty,  have  they  not  t 

Mr.  Davis.  I  imderstand,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  the  league  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  understand  that  those  boundaries  were  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  had  been  enimciated 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  cjuestion.  You  said  that  they 
were  to  be  fixed  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Ifr.  Davis.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  says  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  five 
allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  either  misstated  this,  or  you  misunderstood  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  without  the  lei^e 
of  nations  they  would  be  fixed  under  the  old  plan  of  strat^c  boun- 
daries, but  that  imder  the  league  of  nations  the  boxmdaries  could  be 
fixed  on  racial  and  other  considerations.  If  you  will  read  the  treaty 
with  a. little  more  care,  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  fixed  by  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  will  find  that  that  is  what  I  did  say,  Mr 
Chairman,  if  you  will  read  back. 

Senator  Moses.  He  certainly  said  they  were  going  to  be  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  ethnographic  and  some  racitd  lines. 

The  Chairman.  The  treaty  does  not  say  anything  about  that.  It 
is  always  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  did  not  state  anything  contrary  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  did.  He  never  mentioned  at  aU  the 
five  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers. 

Senator  IIiTCHCOCK.  He  said  that  the  league  of  nations  contem- 
plated  

The  Chairman.  If  we  summon  here  a  gentleman  as  an  expert  on 
the  treaty,  and  if  he  makes  an  error  of  that  sort,  I  think  it  is  just  as 
well  that  it  should  be  corrected. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  cor- 
rected. We  have  the  stenographic  notes,  wnich  wiU  show  what  he 
did  say. 

The  Chairman.  If  everybody  at  this  table  images  that  he  said 
that  we  were  not  to  have  strategic  boundaries,  but  that  boundaries 
were  to  be  fixed  under  the  league  of  nations,  according  to  some  prin- 
ciple^ it  is  very  strange  if  everybody  is  mistaken.  I  heard  it  and 
everybody  else  heard  it. 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  that 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  the  league 
of  nations  was  to  deal  with,  the  settlement  of  boundaries. 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  that  imder  the  league  of  nations  they 
could  be  fixed  ia  certain  wavs. 

Tbe  Chairman.  But  the  league  of  nations  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fixing  of  boxmdaries. 

Senator  Moses.  Can  we  get  back  to  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  that  ri^t  from  the  stenographer's 
notes. 

Senator  Moses.  Coming  to  the  lines  that  have  already  been  fixed 
or  are  in  process  of  fixation,  I  want  to  ask  if  the  northern  "boundary  of 
Italy  has  not  been  fixed  upon  strategic  lines:  I  want  to  ask  if  the 
boimdary  line  which  is  run  near  or  through  tne  lake  of  Ochrida  has 
been  fixed  on  racial  lines;  I  want  to  ask  S  the  boundaries  of  Silesia, 
Bessarabia,  the  Dobruja,  the  Banat,  of  Northern  Epirus,  of  Albania, 
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of  Thrace,  are  being  fixed  on  a  racial  basis  ?  As  to  any  one  of  these, 
I  would  like  ^  have  the  witness  answer  yes  or  no — ^whether  or  not 
they  are  being  fixed  on  a  racial  basis. 

5rfr.  Davis.  In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  say  that  buj  boundaries 
had  been  fixed  on  a  racial  basis.  I  said  that  by  the  utilization  of  the 
lea$;i]e  of  nations  it  made  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  old  system  of 
fixJY  g  boundaries  from  a  strategical  standpoint,  and  it  made  it  pos- 
sible lo  arrar  g  ^  them  in  accordance  with  the  nationalities.  Of  course, 
the  [&  g  *e  of  nations  can  not  arrange  any  boundaries  now,  because 
it  is  not  yet  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  can  it  do  it  when  the  boundaries  are  all 
left  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  ?  You  are  saying 
over  •  g  lin  just  what  you  said  before. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  clear  this.  This  is 
what  I  think  the  witness  wants  us  to  understand,  that  it  was  possible 
to  fix  these  lines  as  they  are  fixed  because  the  league  of  nations,  if 
adopted,  steps  in  and  maintains 

Senator  Williams.  Defends. 

Senator  Harding  (continuing).  The  boundaries. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  the  league  will  maintain  them 
after  thef  have  been  fixed  by  somebody  else,  but  the  witness  did 
not  say  tJiat. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  your  view?  I  just  simply 
want  to  get  whether  that  is  Mr.  Davis's  view.     Is  that  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  My  view  is  that  it  does  make  it  possible  to  carry  that 
out.  and  if  mistakes  are  made  in  these  boundaries  now,  that  the 
league  of  nations  can  later  on  recognize  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  not  the  league  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
int€OTitv  of  the  territories  ? 

Ifr.  !Davis.  I  was  trying  to  explain  to  you  my  personal  opinion. 
That  was  where  we  eot  started  off  on  some  of  th^s.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  on  tne  lea^e  of  nations  or  on  the  question  of  nation- 
alities or  boundaries,  but  1  think  that  if  the  league  of  nations  should 
afterwards  decide  that  it  was  advisable  to  modify  a  boundary  and  then 
that  boundary  were  modified,  that  would  not  Ibe  an  act  of  war. 

Senator  Moses.  But  it  would  not  be  preserving  territorial  integrity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  and  I  can  conceive  of  their  modifying  some 
bondaries  that  have  been  made  wrong. 

Senator  Kjtox.  Suppose  a  nation  did  not  want  the  boimdary 
changed  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  it  was  a  party  to  ihe  league  of  nations,  would  it 
not  have  to  abide  by  it  ? 

Senator  Knox,  iout  idea  is  that  the  league  of  nations  will  recast 
boundaries  of  nations? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  think  it  can  recast  the  boundaries  of  natio:  s; 

DO. 

Senator  Bsanbeoee.  Did  you  .not  say  that  it  there  was  a  mistake 
in  establishing  boimdaries  the  league  of  nations  can  hereafter 
conect  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  can  be  brought  before 
the  league  of  nations,  if  there  has  been  a  mistake,  and  if  there  has 
been  a  mistake  probably  all  parties  concerned  will  agree  to  a  recti- 
fication; and  that  this  is  one  means  by  which  you  can  draw  them 
together  for  that  purpose. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  not  know  that  artirlo  10  binds  the 
members  of  the  league  of  nations  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  States  as  established  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  so  imderstand  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  At  this  point  I  will  ask  that  article  10  be 
inserted  in  th's  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  article  10  be  printed  at  this  point. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Art.  1Q.  The  members  of  the  lea^e  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  a^^nst 
external  aggression  the  territorial  inte^ty  and  existing  political  independence  of 
all  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat 
or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  wmch  this 
obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Davis,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
on  boundaries.  I  read  as  follows  from  article  88,  on  page  125  of 
the  committee  print  of  the  treaty,  as  follows: 

In  the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia  included  vithin  the  boundaries  described  below, 
the  inhabitants  will  be  called  upon  to  indicate  by  a  vote  whether  they  wish  to  be 
attached  to  Germany  or  to  Poland:  Starting  from  the  northern  point  of  the  salient  of 
the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia  situated  about  8  kilometers  east  of  Neustadt,  the 
former  frontier  between  Germany  and  Austria  to  its  junction  with  the  boundary 
between  the  Kreise  of  Leobschutz  and  Ratibor;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a 
point  about  2  kilometers  southeast  of  Katscher;  the  boundary  between  the  kreise  of 
I>eobschutz  and  Ratibor. 

Tliere  is  a  whole  page  laying  out  a  boundary  just  as  if  it  was  a 
bpundar}^  laid  out  in  a  deea  of  real  estate. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  an  agreement  in  the  treaty  with 
Germany. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  but 

The  Chairman.  One  minute.  Is  it  not  an  agreement  in  the 
treaty  with  Germany?  Are  not  all  the  boundaries  in  this  treaty 
agreed  to  by  the  signers  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  league  the  power  to  change  those  bound- 
aries after  this  treaty  has  been  agreed  to  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  the  parties  concerned  would  agree  to  a  change,  I 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  there  is  something  in 
the  league  of  nations  that  I  did  not  think  was  there. 

Senator  Harding.  You  do  think,  then,  that  the  league  becomes  a 
supergovemment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  would  prefer  not  to  express  my  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  league  itself,  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  league,  and  there  are  others  who  know  more  about  it  than 
I  do. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  recommend  to  us  a  first-class  expert  on 
the  league,  that  we  can  call? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  think,  the  President. 

Senator  E^nox.  We  tried  him  once,  at  a  dinner,  and  we  did  not  get 
the  information. 

Senator  Pittman.  But  you  did  not  try  him  when  he  offered  to 
come  before  this  committee. 
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Hie  Ghaibman.  He  did  not  offer  to  come  before  the  committee. 
He  sent  a  telephone  message  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  com- 
mittee at  the  White  House  if  they  wanted  to  come. 

Senator  Pittman.  In  his  message  he  said  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  siye  the  committee  any  information. 

Ine  Chairman.  Tes;  and  we  have  asked  for  information  after 
information,  one  paper  after  another,  and  have  not  received  one. 

Senator  Ptttman.  In  his  message  he  offered  to  come  before  the 
committee.  « 

Senator  Brandeoee.  He  can  come,  any  time  he  wants  to. 

Senator  Pittman.  The  question  was  imdoubtedly  considered  by 
the  chairman  and  others,  and  they  never  saw  fi£  to  invite  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  a  committee  of  Congress  has 
any  right  to  summon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  are  not  called  here  to  debate  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  it  was  brought  in,  and  we  might  as  well 
have  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  that  as  a  financial  expert,  having 
been  in  Europe  a  year,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  financial  condition 
of  Europe  would  l)e  improved  by  a  prompt  ratification  of  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,- sir. 

Senator  Moses.  As  a  financial  expert,  and  having  been  in  America 
since  you  came  over  with  the  President,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  any  conditions  in  this  coimt^  which  require  all  of  our 
attention  at  the  present  minute? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  I  also  am  of  opinion  that  the  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  affect  the  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  solution  of  some  of  our  problems  may  be  made  by  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  i  ou 
can  not  be  prosperous  in  one  part  of  the  world  imless  another  large 
portion  of  the  world  is  prosperous. 

Senator  Moses.  And  if  we  send  much  more  food  to  Europe  we  will 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  here  i 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  that  the  sending  of  food  to  Europe  will  not 
necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  living  nere,  and  I  think  it  can  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  a  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Davts.  That  is  true;  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  rather  upset  during  the  war,  and  we  have  not  got  back  to 
entirely  normal  conditions. 

Senator  Moses.  True;  but  if  we  materially  reduce  our  supply  here, 
we  necessarily  increase  prices,  regardless  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Davis.  But  what  we  ship  is  a  surplus  that  we  do  not  need  in 
this  country.  We  are  not  going  to  ship  something  that  we  need; 
but  if  we  have  got  sufficient  to  supply  our  own  requirements  and  still 
have  left  a  surplus  for  Europe,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  supply  and 
demand  in  our  coimtry  should  not  reduce  the  prices. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Davis,  how  about  the  protection  of  racial  and 
religious  minorities  in  these  new  countries  in  Europe )  Who  is  going 
to  extend  that  ptotection  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  could  not  tell,  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  the  treaty  for  the  protection  of 
radal  uid  religious  minorities  is  not  to  be  made  with  the  league  or 
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under  the  league  of  nations'  domination,  but  it  will  be  made  with 
the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  however,  do  you  not  I 

Mr.  Davis.  1  am  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  that. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  that  is  a  fact,    Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  he  in  favor  of  this  league  and  the  treaty  as  it 
stands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Senator  Fall.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  labor  party,  is  he  not,  in 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders;  but  he  lost  his  leadership 
when  he  went  into  Parliament,  did  he  not  ? 

Senator  Fall.  He  got  out  of  the  Cabinet  because  he  did  not  like 
the  way  Uoyd-George  is  running  things. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  a  peculiar  thing  in  England;  as  soon  as  a  labor 
leader  gets  into  the  Cabinet  he  ceases  to  be  a  labor  leader. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  Mr.  McDonald  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  know'  who  he  is. 

Senator  Fall.  Ts  he  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Fall.  He  has  just  expressed  himself  about  it,  as  has  also 
Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  at  the  Amsterdam  meeting. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  did  not  read  that;  just  the  headlines.  I  did  not  read 
that  speech. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  labor  party  of  Great 
Britain  favors  the  league  of  nations  and  this  peace  treaty  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Just  before  I  left  Paris  the  labor  party  expressed 
approval,  at  a  conference  in  England,  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  now,  or  was  it  an  approval 
of  the  labor  provisions  in  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  should  not  care  to  contradict  you  on  that, 
but  I  am  positive  in  the  opinion  that  they  did  officially  approve 
of  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  making  no  assertion,  so  that  anv  answer  that 
you  make  can  not  be  a  contradiction.  I  am  simply  asking  for 
mformation,  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  French  socialist  party 
is  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  1 

Senator  Williams.  Everybody  knows  they  are  opposed  to  it. 

Senator  Fall.  They  represent  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
France. 

Senator  Williams.  A  very  small  minority. 

'Mi.  Davis.  If  they  represented  the  majority,  I  should  think  they 
would  be  in  control  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been,  and  if  I  know  anything  about  the 
conditions  in  France  they  will  be,  in  a  few  days.  However,  that  is 
simply  a  guess  of  mine. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Hungary  is  in  favor  of 
treaty  and  the  league  of  nations  I 
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Mr,  x>AVis.  It  is  hard  to  tell  now  what  Hungary  wantB. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  Germany  is  not,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  Germany  is  in  favor  of  the 
league  of  nations,  and  that  they  are  very  anxious  for  it. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  they  are  in  favor  of  this  treaty  as  it  is 
drawn? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  now,  I  would  not  say. 

Senator  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Turkey  is  in  favor  of  the 
lea^e  of  nations  and  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  course,  in  writing  the  treaty  it  was  not  the  purpose 
to  try  to  write  something  that  womd  entirely  suit  the  enemy. 

Senator  Fall.  I  understand  that.  That  is  exactly  my  idea.  But 
you  have  made  the  assertion  here  that  from  your  knowledge,  spend- 
ing your  time  in  Europe  and  meeting  these  people  in  France — and 
that  you  are  not  confined  to  France  but  that  you  have  been  in  Great 
Britflon  and  other  foreign  coim tries — the  great  mass  of  the  people 
the  majority  of  the  peoifle,  of  Europe,  are  in  favor  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes j  that  is  true. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  just  asking  you  the  usual  questions  which 
would  be  asked,  to  see  whether  your  information  is  correct,  so  that 
we  can  make  up  our  minds. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  of  Ldttle  Russia 
and  the  Ukraine  are  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations  and  of  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  have  just  said,  it  is  rather  difficuH  to  get  accurate 
information  as  to  Russia. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Italian  socialists  are  in 
favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Socialist  Party  in  Italy  probably  is  not,  but  I 
think  the  majority  of  the  people  are. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  Igiow  whether  the  Norwegian  Government — 
the  people  of  Norway — are  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  have  talked  to  several  representative  Norwegians — 
10  or  15  of  them  from  Norway — and  they  told  me  that  they  were; 
that  the  people  were. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  of  those 
people?  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  get  any  of  them 
that  are  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  them  now.  One 
of  them  was  the  head  of  the  State  Bank  and  another  was  one  of  the 
principal  shipping  men.  - 

Senator  Fall.  How  about  the  people  of  Sweden  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  people  of  Sweden  feel  the  same-  way  there,  I  am 
told.  The  head  of  their  State  Bank  there  told  me  so.  You  see,  the 
neutrals  all  sent  delegations  and  committees  to  Paris  to  take  up 
questions  with  us. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  not  expressed  their  desire  yet  to  join 
the  league  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Government,  officially,  has  not. 

Senator  Fall.  The^  have  been  invited.  Have  they  indicated 
their  intention  of  joining? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  mow. 
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Senator  Fall.  Neither  Norway  nor  Sweden  t 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Socialist  rarty  is  very  strong  in  those  two 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  not  a  majority. 

Senator  Fall.  They  are  not  ? 

Mr,  Davis.  I  understand  they  are  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  what  the  Norwegian  Parliament  is  t 

Mr.  Davis.  No:  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  who  controls  it  1 

Mr.  Davis.  No:  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  Denmark  is  in  favor  of  this 
treaty  or  not  ? 

Senator  Williams.  In  favor  of  what,  the  league  or  the  treaty? 

Senator  Fall.  Both. 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not.  I  talked  several  times  with  the  head  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Denmark,  who  told  me  that  Denmark  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  that  while  they  thought 
the  treaty  was  rather  hard  on  Germany,  they  thought  that,  all  in  all, 
it  was  satisfactory. 

Senator  Fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Denmark  repudiated  thsCt  por- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  relation  to  the  territoiy  which  was  to  be  tinned 
over  by  Germany  to  Denmark,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  because  they  did  not  get  it  just  the  way  they 
wanted  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  because  they  got  more  than  they  wanted? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  say  because  they  did  not  get  it  just  as  they  wanted 
it,  and  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  Germany. 

Senator  Knox.  I  notice  these  people  you  speak  of  all  seem  to  be 
at  the  heads  of  banks. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  they  were  from  neutral  countries. 

Senator  K!nox.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  J.  P.  Moi^an  &  Co.  are  in 
favor  of  it  too,  are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCooK.  You  speak  about  the  State  banks  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  bank  that  corresponds  to  our  Fed- 
eral reserve  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  A  Government  institution? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  Government  institution. 

Senator  Fall.  How  about  the  people  and  the  Government  of  Hol- 
land as  to  this  league  and  treaty — ^are  they  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  They  have  been  invited  to  join,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I  believe  they  have. 

Senator  Fall.  Have  they  indicated  any  intention  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  are  supposed  to  have  a  vote  on  it  in 
Switzerland,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  so,  but  I  am  not  positive.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
did  not  say  that  I  knew  the  opinion  of  Europe.  I  said  that  I  had 
had  considerable  opportunity  of  gauging  the  opinion  of  £urope,  and 
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that  I  had  come  to  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what  it  was.  I  did  not 
say 

'Senator  Brandeoee.  You  said  your  information  was  obtained, 
among  other  ways,  from  reports  coming  from  Mr.  Hoover's  agents  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Among  others. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  those  whose  opinions  you  have  eiven 
were  bankers  whom  you  have  met  around  and  who  have  told  you 
they  were  in  favor  of  it.  How  could  they  have  known  what  the 
opinion  of  all  their  nations  was  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Bankers  usuaDy  endeavor  to  gauge  the  opinion  of 
people  in  their  countries. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  are  a  banker.  Would  you  be  able  to 
state  authoritatively  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  America  are  in 
favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
majority  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  m  favor  of  it, 
but  I  have  not  been  in  America  now  for  some  time. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  President  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so, 
either,  but  a  good  many  of  us  doubt  it.  * 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  is  diflBicult  to  get  people  to  agree. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  My  opinion  is  tnat  the  poeple  ought  to  have 
a  ri^ht  to  express  their  opinion  and  not  have  it  reported  by  a  lot  of 
bankers. 

Senator  Williams.  I  woidd  like  to  see  a  referendum.  I  would  like 
to  see  that  taken. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  A  nimiber  of  these  banking  institutions  that 
you  refer  to  are  Government  banks  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  Government  banks. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Similar  to  our  Federal  reserve  banks,  or  pos- 
sibly to  our  Treasury? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  absolutely.  But  I  was  not  confined  to  bankers. 
I  saw  more  of  those. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  mentioned  those  particularly  because  you 
are  a  financial  expert  and  you  were  coming  m  contact  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  financial  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  committee  will 
stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  half  past  10,  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  be  here. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  imtU 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  August  6,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


WEDNESDAY,  AJJ&UBT  6,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
oommittee  on  fobeion  relations, 

WasTimgUm,  J).  0. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber^  Borah,  Brandegeei 
Fall,  Enox,  Harding,  tK)hiison.  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams, 
Swanson,  Pomerene,  Smith,  ana  Pittman. 

STATElCEirT  OF  SOV.  BOBEBT  lAVSHrO,  SEOBETABT  OF  STATE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lansing.  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  few  (questions 
about  a  matter  which  has  not  oeen  discussed  by  the  committee  yet. 
That  is  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  league,  the  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses.    Article  6  says: 

The  expenses  of  the  secretariat  aha'l  be  borne  by  the  members  of  the  league  in 
iccordance  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

That  is  a  clause  simply  arranging  for  the  apportionment  ? 

Mr.  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  expenses  will  include  salaries  of 
officers  and  staff,  and  equipment,  and  rental  and  maintenance  of 
offices  of  the  organization,  and,  generally,  the  expenses  to  carry  on 
the  activities  involved  in  the  work  of  the  permanent  committees  on 
armament  and  mandates  imder  articles  9  and  22,  and  in  formulating 
the  plans  of  the  international  tribunal.  I  am  just  taking  this  from 
the  treaty.  I  should  say  there  would  be  large  expenses.  Article 
24  says: 

There  shall  be  placed  imdor  the  direction  of  the  leag:ue  all  international  bureaus 
ftlrettdy  established  by  geneiral  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
BQch  iDtemational  bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  r^:ulation  of  matters  of  inter- 
national interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
league. 

I  need  not  go  into  details.     That  involves  a  great  many  more 
heavy  expenses. 
Article  399  says: 

All  the  other  expenses  of  the  international  labor  office  and  of  the  meetings  of  the 
conference  or  governing  body  shall  be  paid  to  the  director  by  the  secretary  general 
of  the  league  of  nations  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  league. 

The  director — 

That  is,  the  director  of  labor — 

iball  be  respondble  to  the  secretary  general  of  the  league  for  the  proper  expenditure 
of  all  moneyB  paid  to  him  in  pursuance  of  this  article. 
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Now,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  provision  for  what  is  styled 
here  the  general  funds  of  the  league,  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  you 
can  tell  us  how  those  funds  are  to  be  provided  and  how  those  expenses 
are  to  be  met?  We  are  told  how  they  shall  be  apportioned  but  not 
how  they  shall  be  met. 

Mr.  Lansing.  I  assume — and  it  must  be  an  assumption,  since  there 
is  nothing  definite  about  it  in  the  treaty — that  there  will  be  a  budget 
prepared  and  the  apportionment  made  accordingly,  and  it  will  all 
enter  into  one  general  fimd  which  will  be  distributed  under  the 
direction  of  the  council. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  provision  seems  to  assume  the  existence 
of  a  general  fund  in  the  possession  of  the  league. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  it  means  the  general  fund  of  the 
league,  which  would  be  the  lund  raised  by  that  apportionment,  based 
upon»  a  budget. 

The  Chairman.  Who  establishes  the  amount  of  that  fund  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  assume  that  it  would  have  to  be 
establishea  by  the  council  in  the  first  instance  and  probably  a  sub- 
mission to  the  assembly  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  Our  share  then  is  assessed  upon  us  by  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Assessed  upon  us,  of  course,  subject  to  the 

{)roper  appropriations,  as  is  always  so  in  the  event  of  an  international 
una. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  the  Congress  has  to  appropriate  the 
money,  but  is  anything  left  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  amount  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  should  assume  so.  They  might  refuse  to 
pass  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  refuse  to  agree  then  to  the  assessments 
made  by  the  league  organization  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  it  concerns  the  United  States,  I  pre- 
sume they  have  got  entire  control  over  the  appropriations  of  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  provision  in  the  treaty 
for  this  matter  of  finance.  There  must  be  a  lai^e  sum  raised.  That  is 
obvious. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I  was  anxious  to  get  at  was  whether  we 
were  bound  to  take  that  budget  as  it  stood,  or  whether  Congress  still 
had  the  power  to  say  what  appropriations  should  be  made. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  no  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  other  international  bodies  which  are  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from  the  various  member  Governments. 

Senator  Hitohoook.  As  it  is  now,  every  year  your  department 
makes  a  recommendation  to  Congress  of  items  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  various  international  commissions  that  are  in  existence,  and  then 
it  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  it  will  appropriate  the  money 
asked  for. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  my  recollection  is  that  we  have  19  such 
international  commissions. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  you  assume  that  this  will  probably  be 
provided  for  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  the  council  of  the  league  would 
request  each  nation  to  furnish  so  much  on  a  certain  basis  of  proportion, 
and  then  you  would  recommend  it  to  Congress,  and  it  will  be  for 
Congress  to  say  whether  the  appropriation  should  be  made  or  not. 
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Secretary  IiANsmG.  Exactly. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  th^:^  is  no  obligation  then  under  the  league 
on  any  power  to  appropriate  this  money? 

Secretary  Lansing,  ifo  more  than  any  international  agreement 
imposes  a  certain  moral  obligation. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Yes;  I  know  the  distinction  that  is  attempted  to 
be  drawn,  but  I  regard  a  moral  obligation  as  just  as  binding  as  a  legid 
obligation. 

Senator  Swansok.  Tliis  action  of  the  council  and  assembly  would 
have  to  be  unanimous,  would  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  that  there  is  any  excep- 
tion made  m  that  particular  case. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  there  being  no  exception  made,  the  budget 
would  have  to  have  the  approval  of  the  representative  oi  the  United 
States? 

The  Chairman.  I  had  only  one  or  two  other  questions.  What  I 
wanted  to  get  at  really  was  that  this  assessment  is  made  by  the  council 
of  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  can  term  it  an  assessment.  I  thought  it 
was  an  apportionment.    I  thought  that  was  the  term  used. 

The  Chaibman.  Tliat  is  the  apportionment  of  the  total,  the  pro- 

B)rtion  that  we  should  pay.  That  is  according  to  the  International 
niversal  Postal  Union  apportionment;  but  who  fixes  the  total 
amount  that  is  to  be  taken  from  the  different  countries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  assume  that  as  it  is  left  indefinite,  it  falls  on 
the  assembly,  ultimately. 

The  Chaibman.  It  falls  on  the  assembly  to  decide  how  much  each 
country  should  pay  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  how  much  they  ought  to  pay;  and  for 
that  purpose  the  general  fund  of  the  league  of  nations  was  established. 

The  Chaibman.  And  those  general  funds  are  imd^  the  control  of 
the  secretariat  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

S^ator  McCuMBEB.  Why  did  you  say  the  secretariat  rather  than 
the  council  9  Under  what  provision  of  the  league  of  nations  is  there 
anything  about  this  particular  matter  being  a  matter  for  the  assembly 
rather  tSan  for  the  council  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  My  recollection  is  that  the  items  with  which 
the  council  have  particularly  to  do  are  set  forth,  while  those  in 
connection  with  the  assembly  are  not  set  forth. 

Senator  McCumb£b.  And  you  assume,  therefore,  that  those  which 
are  not  set  forth  as  those  which  the  council  has  special  jurisdiction 
of,  must  necessarily  fall  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  but  of  course  the  introduction  would  be 
by  the  council.  It  would  be  passed  by  the  council  and  then  by  the 
assembhr. 

The  (3haibman.  I  have  a  series  of  questions  I  want  to  ask  the 
Secretary,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait.  I  have  one  or  two 
more  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  hiin« 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Chaibman.  As  to  these  bureaus  which  all  pass  under  the 
control  of  the  league,  they  include  the  19  bureaus  and  commission 
you  wesre  speaking  of,  do  they  not  I 
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Secretuy  Lansing.  Not  all,  no ;  because  many  of  those  are  merely 
bilateral  in  character.  I  assume  that  it  does  not  refer  to  those,  but 
to  general  international  bureaus. 

The  Ceulisican.  Can  you  refer  me  to  the  provision  in  the  treaty 
that  makes  a  distinction  of  that  kindt 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  article  says: 

There  shaU  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  leagae  all  international  bnreauB 
already  establiahed  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  oonsent.  All  such 
international  bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters  of  international 
interest  hereafter  constituted  shaU  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  league. 

That  would  include  the  Pan  American,  would  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  doubt  it.  That  is  not  a  general 
international  treaty.  That  is  a  special  treaty  covering  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  this  says  "all." 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  says  ''all  general.'' 

The  Chairman.  "All general?" 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  special,  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  sa^  it  was  special  international. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  distinction  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  is  limited  in  the  character  of  the 
membership. 

The  Chairman.  Then  "general"  means  only  those  that  coyer  the 
whole  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Substantially  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  there  are  none. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  many. 

The  Chairman.  That  coyer  all  the  world,  to  which  aU  the  powers 
of  the  world  are  parties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  necessarily  aD  the  powers  of  the  world, 
but  all  that  desire  to  enter. 

The  Chairbcan.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  a  general  treaty  is  one 
that  includes — that  is  open  to — all  the  powers  of  the  world  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  The  Hague  conyention  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  assume  that  Uiat  would  be  a  general  con- 
yention. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  general  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Pan  American  is  not  general  because  it  is 
confined  to  a  hemisphere  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly;  any  more  than  the  joint  high  com- 
mission between  this  country  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  of  the  treaty  is  extremely  broad. 
It  does  not  draw  that  distinction,  I  think. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  it  says  "general,"  and  that  dis- 
tinction, I  confess,  I  was  not  familiar  with.  I  thought  that  a  general 
agreement  was  one  that  applied  to  all  the  world,  of  which  the  whole 
world  took  notice. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  chairman  will  notice,  too,  that  the  parties 
to  the  treaties  must  first  consent,  in  order  to  haye  it  come  imder  the 
control  of  the  league. 
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The  Chatrman.  I  have  not  got  it  before  me. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  13  the  language. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  limited.    It  is  not  general. 

Senator  Knox.  I  assume  that  consent  provision  would  refer  to 
those  treaties  already  made  and  not  to  th^  future. 

Seoretaiy  Lansing.  That  would  be  to  a  limited  extent,  except 
those  that  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  league  would  take  them  all,  everywhere? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  be  a  mere  transference  from  cms  bill 
to  another. 

The  Chaibican.  Yee.  Now,  on  another  matter:  The  President 
stated  at  the  meeting  at  the  White  House  of  the  For^gn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Fc^^gn  Belations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  last  March,  that  four  plans  were  presented 
at  the  peace  conference  for  a  league :  The  Italian  plan,  an  American 
plan,  a  French  plan,  and  a  Britisn  plan,  and  that  the  American  plan 
was  not  the  one  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  league,  and  there 
have  been  several  requests  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  desire 
to  see  that  American  plan.  Do  you  know  whether  that  plan  is  in 
existence) 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  copy  in  the  department) 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  are  no  copies,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
department. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  who  draftet^  ths  plan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not.    I  shoxild  say,  the  President. 

The  CoAiBMAN.  Then  that  draft  of  that  plan  is  practically  unob- 
tainable. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  aU.  Oh,  yes;  may  I  ask  if  you  ever  saw 
it  yourself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  it  presented  by  our  delegates  ?  , 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir.  It  may  have  been  presented  to  the 
commission  on  the  league  of  nations.  *  It  was  not  presented  to  the 
conference. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  prepare  a  draft  yourself? 

Secretary  IxAnsing.  No. 

The  Chajbman.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask  now. 

Senator  Bobah.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say  vou  saw  this  plan.  Could 
Tou  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  plan  which  the  Americans 
presented  and  the  one  which  was  finally  adopted  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  thmk  I  coxild,  because  they  were 
along  the  same  general  line. 

Senator  Bobah.  Do  you  remember  any  distinguishing  features 
between  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  can  not  recall  now.  It  was  very  early 
in  the  proceedings,  and  the  American  plan  was  fiot  pressed. 

Senator  Bobah.  No  print  of  it  that  you  know  of  was  ever  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  printed. 

Senator  Bobah.  Mr.  Secretary,  1  wanted  to  ask  you  in  regard  to 
another  feature  of  this  matter  we  have  been  talldng  about,  the 
American  plan,  if  no  one  else  wanted  to  ask  any  questions  about 
that. 

1S9027'— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 10 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  Right  in  that  line,  before  we  leave  it,  Senator 
Borah,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you.  I  will  not  interrupt  if  you  prefer 
to  go  ahead  with  what  you  had  in  mind. 

^nator  Bobah.  No  ;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Bbandegee  (continuing).  But  inasmuch  as  we  were  talk* 
ing  about  that  plan.  I  understood  the  President  to  say  last  March 
at  the  meeting  to  wnich  Senator  Lodge  has  referred  that  these  four 
plans  were  discussed  before  the  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  bcrfore  tJie  conference. 

Semator  Bbandegee.  And  that  he  said  that  the  American  plan 
was  put  aside  or  laid  aside — and  the  British  plan  was  adopted — or 
the  Gen.  Smuts's  plan — with  some  modifications.  I  had  assumed 
that  he  meant  that,  there  being  four  plans,  they  had  been  before  the 
conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  never  were  read  before  the  confer- 
ence. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  They  were  not  read  before  the  conference? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  JBbandegee.  Now,  what  plans  were  considered  by  our 
comnussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  was  not  a  member. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  say  you  did  not  draft  a  plan  ?  Did  you 
not  suggest  a  plan,  or  lay  somethmg  before  our  commission,  whether 
you  dratted  it  not,  in  the  wav  of  a  plan  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  of  a  general  plan;  no. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  did  you  lay  before  the  commission  in 
the  way  of  suggestions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  laid  before  it  a  general  resolution. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  was  the  nature  of  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  covered  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  league  was  to  be  organized.     It  was  very  brief. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Have  you  that  document  in  existence  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  presume  I  have. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Could  it  be  produced  here  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  JBrandeqee.  I  should  like  to  have  it.  What  was  done 
with  that  by  our  commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  It  was  not  favorably  considered,  was  it? 
Of  course  it  was  not  adopted. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  was  no  action  taken. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Do  you  know  who  drew  the  plan  that  Mr. 
Wilson  calls  the  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  you  assumed 
that  he  drafted  it  himself. 

Secretary  Lansin^.  I  did  assume  so. 

Senator  Br andegee.  Did  you  never  hear  that  it  was  drafted  by 
two  New  York  lawyers  for  him,  and  taken  over  there  by  him  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  No  ;  I  think  that  is  not  true. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  And  that  that  plan  was  destroyed,  it  was  so 
absurd  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  never  heard  any  such  thing. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  And  that  the  other  plan  was  ^ot  up,  after- 
wants — ^ihe  one  that  Mr.  Wilson*  calls  the  American  plan — bv  otiier 
people? 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  I  saw  the  American  plan  about  two  days  after 
we  landed. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  study  it  thoroughly  or  just  glance 
over  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  read  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  did  it  impress  you  ?  I  mean,  do  you 
think  the  present  plan  is  a  better  plan  than  the  one  that  the  Presiaent 
calls  the  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  quite  catch  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  want  you  to  damn  the  Americaa 
plan  with  faint  praise,  but  I  want  to  know  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  a  decided  improvement. 

Senator  !Brandbgee.  This  is  a  better  one  ? 

Sdcretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  do  not  know  who  drew  the  American 
plan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  here  the  New  York  Sun  of  y esterda]^, 
Augost  6,  1919|  and  in  the  first  colimm  on  the  editorial  page  tiiere  is 
an  editorial  entitled  ''The  Facts — ^President  Wilson,  give  us  the 
facts."  I  do  not  ask  that  the  whole  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
record,  but  there  is  one  particular  paragraph  that  interested  me. 

I  do  not  see  the  littie  extract  that  I  e:?qDected  to  find.  I  find  that 
I  have  here  Wednesday's  Times  instead  of  yesterday's,  which  is 
what  I  sent  for.  Anyway,  the  gist  of  that  was  that  it  was  a  dispatch 
from  PariSy  quoted  :^om  tiie  New  York  Times,  stating  substantially 
that  Clemenceau  had  laid  before  the  committees  on  treaties  of  the 
French  Senate  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  cable  from 
President  Wilson  requesting  him  not  to  make  public  any  of  the  notes 
or  documents  in  relation  to  this  treaty.  ^  Do  you  know  whether  or 
not  such  a  cable  was  sent  by  President  Wilson  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No:  that  was  not  it,  at  all. 

Senator  jBrandbgse.  What  was  not  it  ? 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  I  say,  that  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  facts, 
at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  en6ugh  to  state  what  the 
fact  was,  if  you  can  recognize  the  situation  from  what  I  have  stated  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  Senate  Chamber  in  Paris  asked  Mr. 
Clemenceau  to  lay  before  it  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
cononission  on  the  lea^e  of  nations,  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  said  that  as 
that  was  a  matter  which  pertained  to  other  Governments  as  well  as 
fVance,  he  must  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable,  and  he 
did.  He  inquired,  I  tiiink  of  me  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  said  that 
my  impression  was,  in  view  of  the  great  freedom  of  debate  in  the  ' 
commission,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  the  minutes  before  the 
Senate,  as  it  might  cause  irritation,  but  that  I  would  communicate 
with  tibe  President  in  regard  to  it,  which  I  did,  and  the  President 
agreed  as  to  that  answer. 

Senator  Bbandegxs.  Who  sent  the  cable  to  QemenceaUi  you  or 
the  President! 
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„       .       ,  TiL-  1  -x  1-      '  jMut  that.     I  think  I 

SecreUry  Lansing.  I  think  it  was  cp'  ,•  r^^memory,  and  would  be 
Senator  Brandegbb.  I  mean,  bv       ■  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^ 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bythe  P-      ,     ../  ^^  ^^  account  of  the  21 
Senator  Bbandeqeb.  Whp-  >;;ff88  taking  toward  China,  in 

tammg  to  the  peace  confp-  -potion  of  thi  open-door  poUcy, 

aecretaiy  Lansing.  ,.  ■  y'^n^ 

They  have  to  be  ke--         '    :-.^^>^  ,i,en  that  if  the  secret  agreements 
bemg  disci^d  at  ,.<i>;foepartment  at  that  time,  the  SUte 

SOTiUorPoMP  .,;;>^,^ffritten  that  Lansing-Iahii  agreement 

Senator  B-  \:-j:^M'i  Tdo  not  know.  No;  I  do  not  see  why 
access  to  d'       ,.  .i^^l^^.  "**' 

Secrete  't^^*^'  ^  fg^t  that  at  that  time  Japan  had  a  secret 
™**'^  1^  other  countries,  by  which  it  was  undetBtood 

™^_  (8jn  territorial  interests  and  certain  righta  in 

|,  ^  ,  her  at  the  close  of  the  war.     Now  are  you  not 

J  f'  that  as  soon  as  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was 

^  td  in  Japan  and  China,  both  by  vast  press  and 

acit  indorsement  of  Japan's  program  m  China  t 
In  regard  to  those  secret  agreements,  do  you 

j^er  f  t'bobah.  Yes;  and  the  21  dwnands. 
S^'fnr  Lansing.  I  know  it  was  in  Japan.    I  never  knew  that 

it  *^  ,gj,  BoBAH.  Did  not  China  issue  a  statement  or  a  protest,  or 
^^ng  io  ^^^  nature  of  a  protest  gainst  tlie  Lansii^-lshii  agree- 
Bo'^f  and  was  not  that  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
C  there  in  Washhigton? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 
Senator  Bobah.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  that  is 
true-    ^"^  ""^  y"  *'''*  **  state  when  the  secret  agreements  to 
which  I  have  referred  were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
President,  or  those  two,  the  secret  agreements  with  Great  Britam 
and  Italy  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  that  ia  a  thing  I  would  have  to  refresh 
jny  memory  about. 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was 
before  you  went  to  Versailles? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 
Senator  Borah.  It  was  before  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned 
I  do  not  mink  I  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 
Senator  Borah.  May  I  surest,  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  ascer- 
tain for  the  committee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  you 
learned  of  these  secret  agreements )  If  it  has  not  already  occurred  to 
you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probably,  that  these  secret  agreements 
were  published  first  by  the  Hussian  Government,  so  far  as  the  world 
was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  knowledge  of  them;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any 
knowledge  of  them,  as  I  recall,  the  first  knowledge  came  from  Mr. 
Trotski. 

Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Shantung  aSair.  did  you  take  part  in  the  discussion  by  which  that 
oSair  was  finally  adjusteidt 
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Vretary  Lansing.  No. 
'ator  Borah.  Did  you  file  any  statement  in  regard  to  it  t 
-^tary  Lansing.  No. 
^r  "dorah.  Did  any  one  of  the  American  commission  file  any 
? 

/  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss  wrote  a  letter,  but  it  was  prior  to 
^k  dement. 

senator  Borah.  Is  that  letter  available? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.  It  was  written  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Borah.  Who  signed  the  letter  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  letter  purport  to  be  written  on  the  part  of 
anyoQe  other  than  himself  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White  and  myself. 

Senator  Borah.  Can  you  recall  m  a  general  way  the  contents  of 
the  letter? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  want  to,  as  it  was  a  letter  between 
Gen.  Bliss  and  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  in  the  State  Department  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  may  oe.    I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  available  for  the  committee? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  from  me.  It  is  a  private  commimica- 
tion  from  (Jen.  Bliss  to  the  President.  — ^ 

Senator  Borah.  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  what  is 
known  as  the  settlement  of  the  Shantimg  affair  ? 

Secretary  LANsmo.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  What  was  the  nature  of  it,  then  ? 

Secretary  LANsmo.  The  President  had  conferred  with  the  com- 
missioners in  my  office  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  situation,  and 
after  we  had  expressed  our  general  views  in  regard  to  the  matter  the 
President  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  communicate  them  in  writing. 
Gen.  Bliss  prepared  a  letter  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  White  and  myseu, 
and  we  saia  that  we  concurred  in  it,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  we 
should  write  separate  letters,  as  we  had  .nothing  to  add  to  it.  That 
was  some  days  oefore  the  Shantung  settlement.  It  was  a  matter  of 
advice,  as  to  our  advice  to  the  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  the  advice  correspond  with  what  was  after- 
wards accomplished  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Why  is  not  that  letter  available? 

Secretary  Lansing,  x  ou  must  ask  the  President  that.  He  has 
the  letter. 

Senator  Borah.  Oh,  he  has  it,  has  hel 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  sent  to  him.    I  assume  that  he  has  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  see  a  memorandum  which  was  filed  by 
the  experts  who  were  advising  the  commission  with  reference  to  far- 
eastern  affairs,  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  Japanese  delegates  to 
tontrol  the  Chinese  settlement  and  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  repre- 
MQtatives  with  reference  to  Shantung  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that  I  saw  such  a  memo- 
randum exactly  as  you  describe  it,  because  we  had  numerous  memo- 
randa on  the  subject. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  quite  correct  aborjucb  partook  in  its 
can  say,  although  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  rr j  of  tihe  action  of  tiie 
subject  to  correction  later,  that  one  of  th**  agates  with  reference  to 
Lansin^-Ishii  agreement  was  entered  int^ 

demands  and  the.  attitude  that  Japar      ^fjonotBUch  a  memorandum, 
order  to  secure  from  Japan  a  reder^     liMoi  that  nature? 


which  she  did  in  that  agreement      ^>' 

Senator  Borah.  It  would  p^     ^  V^/^fc  a  question  right  there? 
had  been  known  to  the  St'       v^ 

Department  would  likely  '  >'  ^^,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  a  time 
in  different  terms,  wou^     ^  '/i-^bing  of  the  Shantung  decision  and  the 

Secretary  Lansing     '//'V^^ii? 
we  should.  .^'^'pf^I^^  afraid  I  do  not,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Boba'»'  .  '\."^!(^'fc^s  ^^^^  ^^  unusual  lapse  of  time  between 
agreement  wit^  .  ;  AfJ>  L  ^nd  the  buDetin  to  the  public  of  the  agree- 
and  agreed       J-rf^'^^'" 

China  sho^  ^^ff^^  ./?  A^O;  because  my  recollection  is — and,  of  course, 
familiar '  .;//  ^p'^'^J^tion — that  the  aecision  was  reached  about  May 
made,  *  "^^^^^^^^  reached  by  the  council  of  the  heads  of  States, 
semir        j^'^^h^^  the  drafting  committee  to  be  incorporated  in  the 


.Q 


re  it--,n 


j;f^^ge/it  H^^  ^fl  the  7th  of  May  the  treaty  was  oelivered  to  the 

•-  ^  ^nd  ^' 


(f^^^  irvttiAMS.  So  that  it  was  about  a  week  f 
^'g^^^  i^NSiNG.  About  a  week  from  the  time  the  council  de- 
SeCF^^ghovid  J^ay.     Of  course,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  carry  dates  of 
^jjed  '^^.  ]j^  your  mind  with  accuracy. 

0st  ^j^j,  Harding.  There  was  a  longer  lapse  of  time  between 
^^ffibe  Shantung  decision  and  makmg  it  public  than  related  to 
i^cli^pj.  i^eements,  was  there  not ! 
iTJ^^gj^y  Lansing.  Oh,  no,  a  shorter  time, 
^afcor  Harding.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that? 
c|Lr0tary  Lansing.  Quite  certain  about  it. 

abator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  question  which  I  omitted  to 

tigk  yo^  ^  regard  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.    I  wish  you  would 

i^te  somewhat  at  length  or  fiuly  the  construction  which*  iJhe  State 

P^partment  placed  ana  now  places  upon  the  Lansin^-IsMi  agreement 

^tn  reference  to  the  phrase  "special  interest  in  China." 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  full 
statement  in  regard  to  that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well.  That  is  satisfactory.  At  the  time 
that  China  broke  off  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  were 
any  assurances  given  to  China,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
the  American  minister  at  Pekin,  with  reference  to  the  United  States 
taking  an  interest  in  Chinese  affairs  at  Versailles  and  seeing  that  her 
ri^ts  were  protected  i 
^cretary  Lansing,  I  can  not  recall,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  The  record  of  that  would  be  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment if  any  such  instructions  were  sent  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  note  of  that,  and  also 
make  a  note  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  that  assurance  was  re- 
stated at  the  time  that  China  actually  declared  war  against  Germany. 
Those  are  all  the  questions  I  desire  to  ask  until  we  get  these  other 

laCtS.  yr 
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'\>^  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,   a  question  in  connection  with 

'(V  Has  there  ever  been  any  note  or  intimation — ^I  will  not 

\  '  to  describe  the  form — ^has  there  been  any  note  or  intimation 

\"^  from  Japan  that  she  would  regard  any  attempt  on  the 

^nited  States  or  its  nationals  to  lend  money  to  China  as 
\  Japan  there,  tending  to  create  disturbance,  and  that 
?ht  up  under  article  15  of  the  league? 
,siNG.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
.wMAN.  No  such  suggestion  was  ever  made  ? 
-oary  Lansing.  Never  to  my  knowledge, 
xue  Chairman.  I  think  it  woula  be  as  well,  as  it  was  up  here  and 
Senator  Brandegee  did  not  have  the  paper  which  he  now  has,  ta 
quote  the  dispatch  which  was  taken  from  the  New  York  Times,  which 
Bays: 

Paris,  AuguH  1. — ^Among  the  documenta  received  by  the  conference  commiBBion  i» 
%  note  from  Iremier  Olemenceau,  transmitting  a  dispatcn  xrom  President  Wilson  asldng- 
Clemenceau  to  i>oetpone  the  publication  of  the  notes  of  the  peace-conference- 
ddibcfatiaBDs. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  true,  it  it  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  under  the^ 
demands  that  were  made  upon  China  by  Japan  in  1916.  called  com- 
monly the  21  demands,  one  of  the  demands  was  that  if  China  needed 
money  for  the  building  of  raiboads  and  the  development  of  her 
resources,  she  must  first  apply  to  Japan  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  £[nox.  Might  not  that  raise  a  question  that  would  go  to 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  know  she  modified  those  21  demands  I 

Senator  Knox.  Did  she  modifjr  that  particular  one ! 

Secretary  Laksino.  Yes ;  that  is  my  recollection.  I  should  like  to- 
make  full  report  on  the  21  demands. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  There  was  only  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask 
vou  about  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  have  not  looked  at  it 
latelv,  but  as  I  recollect  it  the  claim  of  Japan  in  that  agreement, 
which  you  acknowledge,  is  for  a  special  interest  throughout  China, 
entirely. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Covering  the  whole  of  China. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Had  not  her  previous  claims  of  special  interest  been 
limited  to  Manchuria  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  This  made  no  distinction,  except  tliat  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  territory,  and 
that  would  naturally  apply  to  Manchuria. 

Senator  Ki^ox.  My  recollection  is  that  as  far  back  as  1912  Japan 
formulated  and  presented  a  claim  of  special  interest,  practically  in. 
the  language  of  me  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  except  that  she  limited 
her  special  mterest  to  Manchuria.  8he  did  not  present  it  aa  to  other 
portions  of  continental  China.  Have  you  any  recollection  about 
thati 

Secretary  Lansing.  Noj  I  have  not. 

Senator  New.  Mr,  Chamnan,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two,  following  up  Senator  Borah's  line  of  inquiry. 

Ihe  Chixruak.  Senator  New,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Senator  Borah.  Was  there  a  memorandum  which  partook  in  its 
general  nature  of  a  description  or  an  accoimt  of  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  delegates  toward  the  Chinese  delegates  with  reference  to 
Shantung? 

Secretary  Lansing,  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  memorandum. 

Senator  Borah.  You  recollect  nothing  of  that  nature  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Harding.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there  t 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  long  a  time 
intervened  between  the  reaching  of  the  Shantimg  decision  and  the 
making  public  of  that  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  afraid  I  do  not,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  there  an  unusual  lapse  of  time  between 
the  Shantung  agreement  and  the  bulletin  to  the  public  of  the  agree- 
ment ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  because  my  recollection  is — and,  of  course, 
this  is  purely  recollection — that  the  aecision  was  reached  about  May 
1 ;  that  having  been  reached  by  the  council  of  the  heads  of  States, 
it  was  sent  to  the  drafting  committee  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
treaty,  and  that  on  the  7th  of  May  the  treaty  was  delivered  to  the 
Germans. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  it  was  about  a  week  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  About  a  week  from  the  time  the  council  de- 
cided it,  I  should  ^ay.  Of  course,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  carry  dates  of 
that  sort  in  your  mind  with  accuracy. 

Senator  Harding.  There  was  a  longer  lapse  of  time  between 
reaching  the  Shantimg  decision  and  makmg  it  public  than  related  to 
most  other  agreements,  was  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no,  a  shorter  time. 

Senator  Harding.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansim.  Quite  certain  about  it.  ^ 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  one  question  which  I  omitted  to 
ask  you  in  regard  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  wish  you  would 
state  somewhat  at  length  or  ftuly  the  construction  which*  die  State 
Department  placed  ana  now  places  upon  the  Lansin^-IsMi  agreement 
with  reference  to  the  phrase  "special  interest  in  China.*' 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  prefer  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  full 
statement  m  regard  to  that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well.  That  is  satisfactory.  At  the  time 
that  China  broke  off  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  were 
any  assurances  given  to  China,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
the  American  mmister  at  Pekin,  with  reference  to  the  United  States 
taking  an  interest  in  Chinese  affairs  at  Versailles  and  seeing  that  her 
ri^ts  were  protected  t 

secretary  Lansing,  I  can  not  recall,  sir. 

Senator  Borah,  The  record  of  that  would  be  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment if  any  such  instructions  were  sent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  note  of  that,  and  also 
make  a  note  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  that  assurance  was  re- 
stated at  the  time  thst  China  actually  declared  war  against  Qermany. 
Those  are  all  the  questions  I  desire  to  ask  until  we  get  these  other 
facts.  A 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  question  in  connection  with 
Japan.  Has  there  ever  been  any  note  or  intimation — ^I  will  not 
undertake  to  describe  the  form — has  there  been  any  note  or  intimation 
of  any  sort  from  Japan  that  she  would  regard  any  attempt  on  the* 
part  of  the  United  States  or  its  nationals  to  lend  money  to  China  as^ 
mterfering  with  Japan  there,  tending  to  create  disturbance,  and  that 
it  might  be  brought  up  under  article  15  of  the  league  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  No  such  suggestion  was  ever  madef 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  woula  be  as  well,  as  it  was  up  here  and 
Senator  Brandegee  did  not  have  the  paper  which  he  now  has,  ta 
quote  the  dispatch  which  was  taken  from  the  New  York  Times,  which 
Bays: 

Paris,  Avmut  l.^Among  the  documenta  received  by  the  conference  commission  i» 
a  note  from  Iremier  Clemenceau,  transmitttDg  a  dispatch  innn  President  Wilson  asldngr 
Clemenceau  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  notes  of  the  peace-conference 
ddibeiatians. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  true,  it  it  not,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  under  the^ 
demands  that  were  made  upon  China  by  Japan  in  1916,  called  com- 
monly the  21  demands,  one  of  the  demands  was  that  if  China  needed 
money  for  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  development  of  her 
resources,  she  must  first  apply  to  Japan  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  jEnox.  Might  not  that  raise  a  question  that  would  go  to 
the  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  know  she  modified  those  21  demanda  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Did  she  modifjr  that  particular  one  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  that  is  my  recollection.  I  should  like  to- 
make  full  report  on  the  21  demands. 

Senator  S^ox.  There  was  only  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask 

on  about  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,     i  have  not  looked  at  it 

itelv,  but  as  I  recollect  it  the  claim  of  Japan  in  that  agreement, 
which  you  acknowledge,  is  for  a  special  interest  throughout  China^ 
entirely. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Covering  the  whole  of  China. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Had  not  her  previous  claims  of  special  interest  been 
limited  to  Manchuria  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  This  made  no  distinction,  except  tliat  it 
was  stated  that  it  W|S  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  territory,  and 
that  woidd  naturally  ftpply  to  Manchuria. 

Senator  EInox.  My  recollection  is  that  as  far  back  as  1912  Japan 
formulated  and  presented  a  claim  of  special  interest,  practically  in. 
the  language  of  uie  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  except  tnat  she  limited 
her  special  mterest  to  Manchuria.  8he  did  not  present  it  as  to  other 
portions  of  continental  China.  Have  you  any  recollection  about 
that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No-  I  have  not. 

Senator  New.  Mr,  Chantnan,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two,  following  up  Senator  Borah's  line  of  inquiry. 

llie  Chjsbhan.  Senator  New,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  know  when  China  learned 
of  the  secret  agreements  between  Great  Britain,  Kussia,  IVance, 
Italy,  and  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Or  any  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  never  heard. 

Senator  New.  Did  China  at  any  time  make  any  appeal  to  the 
United  States  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  her  territorial 
interests  at  the  time  of  the  peace  conference,  asking  for  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  formal. 
Of  course  China's  delegates  saw  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
and  discussed  the  matter  with  them. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  . 

Senator  New,  And  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  informal  appeal, 
waB  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  want  to  call  it  an  appeal.  It  was  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  Japanese 
delegates  discussed  the  c^^uestion. 

Senator  New.  How  did  the  United  States  meet  that  appeal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  United  Stetes  could  act  only  as  a  body, 
or  in  the  person  of  the  President.  I  do  not  know  how  the  President 
met  it.  All  I  know  is  the  informal  nature  of  the  conferences  between 
ddegates  of  the  American  commission  and  of  the  Chinese  commission 
which  took  place. 

Senator  New.  Did  the  United  Stetes  seek  to  influence  China  to 
•enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  AUies  ? 

Secretery  Lansing.  I  would  like  to  make  a  report  on  that  too.  I 
can  not  recall  just  exactly  what  the  com^e  was,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  might  make  a  statement  that  would  not  be  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  you  would,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Habding.  We  did  ask  all  neutral  nations  to  break  relations 
with  Grermany,  did  we  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  When  we  broke  relations  with  her  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  the  President  or 
the  American  envoys  at  any  time  sought  to  obtain  from  Japan  a 
guarantee  to  restore  to  China  the  Province  of  Shantimg  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know  there  was  such  an  effort  made. 

Senator  New.  There  was  such  an  effort  made  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  N  £W.  Are  you  at  liberty  to  state  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  it  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not,  because  it  was  made  entirely  by 
the  President. 

Senator  New.  But  it  was  made  t 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Whxiams.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  the  effort  was 
to  which  Senator  New  referred. 

Senator  New.  An  effort  to  obtain  from  Japan  a  guaranty  to  re- 
turn to  China  the  Shantung  Province  and  tomtory  msA,  was  neld  by 
Germany  prior  to  the  war. 
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Senator  WnxiAMS.  An  effort  by  the  United  States,  do  you  mean  t 

Senator  Nbw.  Yes. 

Senator  Bjtchoook.  And  the  answer  was  that  the  President  had 
made  such  an  effort. 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  by  that  word 
"effort''  the  idea  that  there  was  a  failure  to  do  so. 

S^:iator  Nbw.  I  understand;  but  it  is  understood  that  you  will 
endeavor  to  enlai^e  upon  that  a  little  f 

Secretary  Lansino.  No;  I  can  not  do  that.  That  is  a  matter  with 
which  the  JPresident  alone  had  to  do. 

Senator  Hasding.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
effort  was  not  a  failure  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  I  could  not  pass  upon  that  on  account 
of  its  bem£jB^,fia>atter  entirely  wiUi  the  President,  out  I  did  not  wish  to 
convey  l£eunpression  that  might  be  gathered  from  the  word  "  effort.'' 

Senator  New.  You  do  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  this 
tune  no  such  guaranty  has  been  given }    That  is  correct,  is  it  not  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  there  is  a  statement  in  the  morning 
papers,  that  is  all. 

Senator  New.  That  informal  statement  of  Uchida  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were  two  statements  in  the  morning  paper 
as  I  read  them,  one  from  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Japanese 
Diet,  which  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  Uchida  statement. 

Seicretary  Lansing.  One  is  the  statement  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  is  not. 

Senator  Moses.  Unless  the  opposition  becomes  the  majority. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately,  not  now. 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
along  a  somewhat  different  line.  It  is  now  an  admitted  fact  that 
there  were  secret  engagem'ents  between  some  of  our  allies  of  which 
the  United  States  was  ignorant.  Do  you  know — ^are  thera  to  your 
knowledge — any  other  secret  agreements  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Japan  regarding  Asia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Begarding  Asia? 

Senator  New.  Are  there  any  agreements  between  them  the  details 
of  which  are  not  known  to  the  United  States  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  no  such 
agreements  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  none. 

Senator  New.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  those  reasons  arel 
Have  you  any  assurance  that  there  are  no  such  agreements  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  assurance  except  the  fact  that  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  financing  China  we  are  working  in 
entire  harmony  with  Great  Britain  and  franco. 

Senator  New.  Then  if  it  should  develop  hereafter  that  there  are 
Buch  agreements  you  would  consider  that  yoii  had  been  misled. 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  Do  you  mean  by  that  secret  agreements  made 
before  we  entered  into  the  war  or  afterwards  t 
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Senatof  New.  Either  before  or  afterwards,  if  there  are  any  agree- 
ments between  the  other  nations,  our  allies,  of  which  we  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance. 

Senator  Wdxiams.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question,  because 
you  used  the  Word  allies. 

Senator  New.  Allied  or  associated  j)0Wer9.  In  the  event  that  such 
private  agreements  do  exist,  the  United  States  not  being  a  party  to 
them,  would  they  not  in  effect  bind  the  contracting  Governments  to 
stana  together  in  their  interpretation  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  hypothetical  question. 
That  goes  lAto  the  conscience  of  nations,  and  it  is  rather  philosophical • 

Senator  New.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  event  that  their  interpre- 
tations of  those  agreements  are  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  what  recourse  would  this  Gfovemment  have  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  have  to  know  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  before  I  could  determine  what  recourse  we 
could  have. 

Senator  New.  With  reference  to  the  open-door  policy  in  Asia,  and 
the  Asiatic  trade,  Asiatic  conditions  generally. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  1  have  oeen  assured  that  the  British 
Government  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  and  opposed  to  spheres  of  influence,  and  that  is  by 
Mr.  BalTour. 

Senator  Bobah.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  entering  into  secret  agreements  which  would  give 
Japanese  spheres  of  influence  in  affairs  in  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  more  than  Germany  did. 

Senator  Borah.  But  we  are  not  following  German  precedents. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  prior  to  otir  being  in  the  war. 

Senator  Borah.  These  same  a^eements  were  entered  into  with 
Japan  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  her  spheres  of  influence  in 
Chmai  and  Great  Britain  not  only  entered  into  that  secret  agreement 
but  she  has  exerted  her  influence  to  maintain  and  support  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Great  Gritain  has  a  habit  of  keeping  her  treaty 
obligations. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  so  I  have  heard. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  were  under  peculiar  conditions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  in  endeavoring  to  get  Japan  into  the  war  in 
order  that  Japan  might  control  the  Pacmc  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  prevent  German  raiders. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  not  Japan  boimd  to  come  in  under  the 
Japanese-British  alliance  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  jElnox.  Was  any  special  effort  required  to  get  her  to  keep 
her  agi*eement1 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  JKnox.  There  ought  not  to  have  been,  ought  there  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  a  question 
if  he  is  through  on  that  subject.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you 
preferred  to  make  a  full  statement  ad  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  under- 
standing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  MgCumber.  Are  you  prepared  to  do  that  now  as  to  what 
it  meant  and  the  extent  of  it  ? 

Secretary  LiANSiNa.  I  shoiild  like  to  make  that  at  a  future  time. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  That  is  the  only  question  I  want  to  ask  now 
before  we  leave.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  labor  pro- 
rigion,  but  as  that  is  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  treaty,  we  may  cover 
that  later. 

Senator  Borah.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  this 
same  subject  matter,  with  reference  to  the  phrase  '' regional  under- 
fltaoding/'  in  article  21.  Would  that  phrase  cover  the  secret  agree- 
ment or  these  spedal  agreements  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  t 
Are  not  those  regional  understandings  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  confess  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  consider  those  secret  treaties  in  effect 
now  I 

SecretaryLANSiNO.  I  suppose  they  are. 

Senator  HrrcBCOcK.  Would  they  be  in  the  event  of  the  adoption 
of  the  league  of  nations  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No ;  I  think  that  would  dispose  of  them. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  would  be  abrogated  by  that ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchoock.  Abrogated  then  upon  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  by  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Provided  they  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  are  specifically  denounced. 

Senator  MoCumbkr.  To  the  exteoit  that  tney  are  in  conflict  with  it. 

Senator  New.  Are  you  through,  Senator  Hitchcock  t 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Secretary;  on  that  same  line,  just  one  question. 
As  article  21  of  the  league  covenant  reads,  the  implication  is  that 
Ihere  are  so-called  regional  underetandings  other  tnaa  the  Monroe 
"doctrine.  That  is  the  implication.  Can  you  tell  us  what  some  of 
these  regional  understandings  are  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  MoroccO;  Egypt,  certain  portions  of  East 
Africa. 

Senator  Knox.  Liberia  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Liberia  is  another. 

Senator  New.  Would  it  not  be  well  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete 
understanding  and  to  avoid  future  disagreements,  to  set  fortn  all 
the  regional  understandings  tl\at  are  to  be  hereafter  observed ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  the  league  ? 

Senator  "New.  Yes.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  specifically  named  as 
a  regional  understanding. 

S^retary  Lansing.  It  might  have  been  well.  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  that  is  all. 

Senator  New.  Well,  are  we  to  understand,  Mr,  Secretary,  that  in 
joining  the  league  with  that  article  phrased  as  it  is  that  we  accept 
that  definition  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  VSTiat  definition  do  you  meant 

Senator  *New.  As  a  regional  understanding,  that  we  accept  that 
definition  of  it,  that  it  is  a  regional  understanding. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Yes,  T  should  think  so.  x  es,  it  is  a  regional 
understanding.  It  is  a  phrase  that  I  was  not  familiar  with  until  it 
appeared  in  Uie  covenant. 
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Senator  New.  Who  originated  that  phrase  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Senator  New.  I  think  we  are  all  alike  on  that.  None  of  ns  ever 
heard  of  it. 

Senator  Borah.  The  public  press  attributed  it  to  Col.  House. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  an  understanding  that  covers  a  certain 
rerion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  no  objection  to  calling  the  Monroe 
doctrine  a  regional  understanding  if  it  covers  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  is  the  understanding  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  Uke  to  have  an  answer  to  my 
question. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Will  you  please  repeat  it  ? 

Senator  "McCumber.  I  stated  that  if  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  doc- 
trine covering  certain  regions  of  the  earthy  that  is  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, what  objection  is  there  to  calling  it  a  regional  doctrine  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  regional  understanding. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  a  regional  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  is  the  understanding  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  It  does  go  perhaps  to  make  an  understanding. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  rest  of  the  world  agrees  to  it  there  is  an 
understanding. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not,  yet. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  treaty  is  supposed  that  they  do  acquiesce 
in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  is  to  be  a  regional  understanding.  It 
wiU  not  be  until  the  treaty  is  agreed  to. 

Senator  Williams.  Call  it  by  that  name  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
being  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  debate  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  My  question  is,  What  is  the  objection  to  using 
the  term  region? 

Secretary  LiANSiNa.  I  am  not  objecting. 

Senator  New.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  much  an  objection  as  it 
is  to  ask  for  information. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  do  not  have  to  draw  very  heavily  on  our 
understanding  to  know  what  regional  means. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Nor  what  the  Monroe  doctrine  means. 

Senator  Borah.  But  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  fancy  to  make 
the  Monroe  doctrine  to  conform  with  that.j 

The  Chairman.  In  speakii^  about  England's  dealings  with  Japan, 
you  said  that  England  nad  a  habit  of  carrying  out  her  treaties.  Was 
it  carrying  out  her  treaty  when  she  said  to  her  ambassador  at  Tokyo, 
I  thinK  it  was — the  letter  has  been  published — ^when  he  gave  out  the 
statement  to  Great  Britain  about  Japan's  demand  for  the  control  of 
the  German  rights  in  Canton,  that  of  course  it  was  imderstood  that 
England  would  have  all  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator?  Was  that 
carrying  out  and  fulfilling  England's  treaty  obUgations  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  whom,  Germany? 

The  Chairman.  No;  was  it  a  treaty  obligation  before? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no ;  only  she  captured  the 
islands;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Has  England  captured  those  islands  I 
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Secretary  Lansing.  She  captured  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  She  captured  Samoa. 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  took  solne  of  the  others  too. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Japan  have  some? 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  That  is  purely  a  matter  of  recollection;  but 
I  think  subsequently  they  were  turned  over  to  Japan  to  hold  in  order 
to  release  the  jBritish  Navy  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  those  islands  were  taken  hy  the  Aus- 
tralian ships. 

SecretaiV  Lansing.  Australian.    I  include  those  in  the  British. 

Senator  ^RAH.  Mr.  Secretary,  were  you  chairman  of  the  com«^ 
mission  to  try  the  Kaiser? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  not  to  try  the  Eaiser. 

Senator  Borah.  To  prepare  for  his  trial  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  known  as  the  commission 
on  responsibilities. 

Senator  Borah.  What  did  that  have  to  do  with  the  trial  of  the 
Eaiser? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  had  to  do  in  this,  that  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  as  to  the  authors  of  the  war  and  responsibility 
for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  The  commission 
investigated  the  matter  and  reached  the  unanimous  decision  that^ 
while  it  was  most  reprehensible  and  there  was  unquestionable  guilt 
of  individuals  as  to  having  caused  the  war,  there  was  no  legal  process 
by  which  they  could  be  tried  for  such  an  offense. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  the  trial  of  the  Eaiser  is  not  to  take  place  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  kaow  of  any  legal  process  by  which  he 
could  be  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  no  legal  process;  no. 

Senator  Borah.  We  are  not  going  to  take  part  in  any  process 
that  is  not  legal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  practically  an  investigation  as  to  his 
guilt  and  determination  as  to  what  penalty,  if  any,  should  be  imposed 
upon  him,  ^u'ely  on  the  groimds  of  policy. 

Senator  Knox.  Could  they  not  punisn  him  without  trying  him, 
just  as  tney  did  Napoleon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly.  This  is  a  matter  of  international 
policy  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  it  not  a  breach  of  all  precedent  and  an  unheard 
of  thing  to  try  a  ruler  for  a  political  offense  of  that  character. 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  is  only  one  case  that  I  know  of,  and 
that  is  tilie  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  was  tried  by  a  foreign 
authority.  She  was  executed  by  a  foreign  authority,  and  as  a 
matter  of  policy  hef  son  ruled  over  her  executioners  and  hung  the 
judges  that  were  alive  at  the  time. 

Senator  Knox.  It  was  not  very  popular  even  at  that  time,  or 
smce? 

Seo^tary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Capt.  Henry  Wirz  was  court-martialed  and 
executed  by  the  United  States  because  of  conduct  in  excess  of  what 
was  recognized  by  the  rules  of  warfare.  Under  that  same  principle 
the  Eaiser  could  be  tried. 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  It  is  a  different  thing. 
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Senator  Williams.  On  what  principle  of  law  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None.     It  was  a  matter  of  policy. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  as  it  is  here.  They  sent  Napoleon  to 
Elba,  and  afterwards  to  St.  Helena,  but  there  was  no  law  by  which  he 
coula  be  tried  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Sena  to?  Knox.  That  is  what  they  ought  to  do  now  as  to  making 
up  this  neutral  court. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary;  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  May  I  just  complete  tne  answer? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Senator  WiUiams,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
submit  the  report  to  this  committee.  I  am  perfectly  wuling  to  sub- 
mit the  report  of  the  commission  on  responsioUitieB,  and  the  reserva^ 
tions  that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  a  historical  point.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  he  not  ? 

Senator  Harding.  The  Secretary  interests  me.  You  say,  "the 
reservations  that  were  made  by  the  American  delegates." 

The  Chairman.  Can  I  not  ask  this  question? 

Senator  Harding.  Certainly;  I  thought  you  had. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  not  gotten  the  answer.  I  asked  you  simply 
if  it  is  not  true  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  went  on  board  the  BeUero^ 
phon  and  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner  to  the  British  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  ? 

Seoretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Kaiser  has  never  done  that,  has  he? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  But  Great  Britain  did  not  sentence  and  did 
not  punish  him;  the  Vienna  Congress  did  that. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
treaty  itself  whereby  any  officer  guilty  of  anj  conduct  against  the 
rules  of  war  may  be  extradited  and  may  be  tned  by  a  court-martial, 
is  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Eaiser  was  an  officer,  was  he  not,  in  the 
Oerman  Arnxy  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well 

Senator  McCumber.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  German  Army;  and 
tf  he  was  an  officer,  wherein  is  he  not  responsible,  while  the  officers 
under  him,  who  received  their  commands  through  him,  are  respon- 
sible? I  mean,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  vdiich  Grermany 
makes  herself  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  was  the  report  of  the  Commission,  with 
which  the  United  States  disagreed;  and  I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  I 
say,  to  submit  the  report  of  uiat  Commission  and  the  memorandum 
of  the  United  States  setting  forth  its  reservations. 

The  Chairman.  Our  delegates  disagreed  to  it,  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  disagreed  to  that  feature. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  Commission  found  that  they  had  the 
authority  under  that  part  of  the  treaty  I 
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Secretary  Lansino.  In  regard  to  violations  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war.  The  fact  is,  under  that  provision  it  seemed  to  me  there 
was  grave  doabt  as  to  whether  they  could  establish  the  guilt  of  the 
Kaiser;  and  to  let  him  get  off  scot  free  would  have  been  a  great 
calunity  to  the  world. 

Sakat(»r  MoCuMBBR.  Well,  of  course  if  they  could  not  establish 
his  guilt  under  that  provisi<Mi,  he  would  be  acquitted  i 

Seeretarv  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  have  spoken  of  a  conference  held 
in  your  office  of  the  five  American  plenipotentiaries  with  reference 
to  the  Shonl^uig  matter.  Were  such  conleiteces  of  tlie  plenipoten- 
tiaries frequent? 

Secrets^  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  MosBS.  Were  minutes  made  t 

Seeretarv  Lansing.  No  ;  none  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  No  nroces  verbaux  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  r^o ;  they  were  entirely  informal. 

Senator  MOSES.  How  many  treaties  were  signed  at  Versailles  on 
the  28di  of  June  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Three,  I  think. 

Senates'  MosBs.  Hie  treaty  with  Germany,  the  treaty  of  alliance; 
and  the  treaty  with  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Mjobbs.  And  there  are  still  throe  more  to  be  signed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Three  more-— four,  probably,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. 

Soiator  MoBfis.  Will  there  be  separate  treaties  of  peace  with 
Austria  and  with  Hungary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  x  es ;  they  are  separate  and  distinct  States  at 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Just  what  was  the  line  of  reasoninjg  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  should  become  signatory  to  the 
treaties  witih  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  i^ainst  whom  we  had  not  de- 
dared  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  I  oan  state  it.  I  put  the 
question  up  to  the  President  and  asked  him  his  views,  and  that  i^ 
nis  ans^n^er — that  he  desired  us  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  and 
if  we  did  take  part  we  would  have  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Senator  Mobbs.  Would  you  think  the  Senate  would  be  justified  in 
disregarding  those  treaties,  if  they  are  laid  before  us,  on  the  ground 
tiiat  we  had  not  declared  war  agamst  those  countries  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  can  always  make  a  treaty  with  a  nation, 
wfaetfier  yoa  are  at  peaoe  or  have  been  at  war. 

Senator  Mosbs.  les,  certain  kinds  of  treaties;  but  can  you  make 
treaties  which  are  the  settlement  of  acts  of  war  to  which  we  were  not  a 
parly? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  limitation.  I 
do  not  know  t^t  there  is  any  ease  that  oovers  it.  Of  course  there 
were  many  that  took  part  in  the  negotiations  and  adhered  to  the 
treaty  that  were  not  pai1)ie3  to  the  war. 

Senator  IfosBs.  Yes,  but  tfaev  were  tiot  ^gnatories. 

Secretary  Lu^suTG.  I  tihink  tney  were. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  treaty  describes  two  groups,  as 
the  principal  allied  and  associated  poweiB,  and  then  the  allied  and 
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associated  powers.    That  wotdd  assume,  would  it  not,  that  ihey 
were 

The  Chaibman.  I  thought  the  signers  had  all  been  belligerente.. 
It  is  so  stated  in  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  were  all  belligerents. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  they  were. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  said  there  were  two  replies  made 
to  the  French  prime  minister  with  reference  to  his  request  about 
submitting  the  minutes  to  the  French  committee. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Just  a  moment;  I  will  finish  up  this  other 
matter  first.  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Eksuador  was  one  of 
the  signatories. 

Senator  Moses.  Ecuador  was  never  a  belligerent? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Never  a  belligerent;  eSso  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru. 

Senator  Borah.  He  is  belligerent  all  the  time.     [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  tnis  is  a  different  president. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Haa  they  severed  diplomatic  relations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Had  those  parties  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  they  had  not  become  actual  belligerents  ?" 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  in  the  same  way  that  we  had  with 
Turkey. 

Senator  Moses.  But  Costa  Rica,  which  had  declared  war,  was  not 
permitted  to  sign  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  had  no  member  in  that  conference. 

Senator  Moses.  Could  you  enlighten  the  committee  as  to  why  she^ 
was  not  permitted  to  sit  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  no  government  was  permitted  to 
sit  as  to  which  there  had  not  been  general  recognition  by  all  the 
nations. 

Senator  Moses.  All  the  nations  at  the  table  ? 

Secretary  IjAnsing.  Yes.    Mexico  did  not  sit. 

Senator  Moses.  With  reference  to  the  reply  sent  to  the  French 
prime  minister  when  he  asked  about  submitting  the  minutes  of  cer* 
tain  commissions  to  the  French  committee,  you  replied  that  you 
thought  it  was  inadvisable  to  submit  them  on  account  of  the  imta^ 
tion  that  might  be  produced. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  language  of  the  press  dispatch  which  the 
chairman  caused  to  be  read  into  9ie  record  was  that  the  President 
had  replied  that  he  wished  the  submission  of  those  minutes  post- 
poned. Are  we  to  assume  that  this  committee  may  not  have  those 
minutes  complete  before  we  take  action  on  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  the  minutes  of  the  commission  on 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

Senator  Moses.  All  the  commissions.  I  imderstood  from  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Baruch,  in  their  testimony,  that  there  were  numerous 
proems  verbaux  made  up  of  the  meetings  of  all  the  commissions  and 
even  of  the  subcommittees. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yea. 
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Senator  Moses.  Some  of  which,  at  least,  are  of  prime  imi>ortancey 
as  it  seems  to  me,  as  we  study  the  treaty;  and  I  was  wondering  from 
the  tenor  of  yom*  replies  this  morning  whether  we  were  estopped  from 
having  those. 

Secretary  Lansing.  WeD,  I  should  doubt  very  much  the  propriety 
of  it,  imless  the  other  governments  ^ave  their  consent. 

Senator  Moses.  But  this  is  the  day  of  ^'open  covenants,  openly 
arrived  at,"  Mr.  Lansing. 

Senator  Habdinq.  That  is  like  the  passing  of  ''dollar  diplomacy.*' 

Senator  Pomebene.  Bear  in  mind  tne  irritation  it  would  be  to  cer- 
tain Senators  if  they  did  not  get  it. 

Secretary  Laksdto.  Then  it  is  a  question  of  irritation  between 
Senators  or  Governments,  is  it  ?  ' 

Senator  Pomebene.  Both  are  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Lansing,  there  once  was  a  maxim  of  the 
American  diplomatic  service  that  there  were  no  secrets  between  a 
diplomatic  representative  and  his  Grovemment;  and  I  am  assuming 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  Foreign  Belations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  tiie  Senate  itself  are  a  portion  of  the  Government  in  its 
treaty-making  ftmctions,  and  that  the  old  maxim  of  their  being  no 
secrets  between  a  diplomatic  representative  and  his  Government 
should  be  maintained  with  us. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  but  you  notice  it  is  limited  to  govern- 
ments and  their  di^matic  agents. 

Senator  Moses.  Well,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  were  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  Government? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  I  assume  that  the  Senate,  in  its  treaty-making 
function,  is  at  the  present  minute  the  Government. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  So  I  hope  the  old  maxim  that  used  to  apply  when 
I  knew  more  about  the  service  than  I  do  to-day  still  applies. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  f 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  presume  after 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  peace  conference  there  were  many 
consultations  and  conferences  among  you;  were  there  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Where  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  any  place  prior  to  the  actual 
work  at  Paris. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  was  there  any  agreement 
among  you  as  to  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  United 
States  commissioners  at  Paris  f  I  am  not  askmg  you  as  to  what  that 
policy  was,  but  whether  or  not  there  was  an  agreement  as  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  policy  "  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  any  basis  or  any  foundation 
upon  which  subsequently  the  work  should  be  done  at  Paris  agreed 
iq>onf 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  the  organization  at  Paris  for  working  was 
very  largely,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
Government. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  there  any  definite  polioy, 
then,  in  the  aspect  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  a^eed  upon  by  the 
American  conunissioners  prior  to  the  actual  beginnuig  of  tae  sessions 
at  Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing*  Only  as  to  our  own  work. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  as  to  your  own  attitude,  there 
was  an  agreement  as  to  policy,  was  there  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  GeneraU^p":  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  a  foundation  or  a 
basis  upon  which  it  was  agreed  you  would  act  in  the  proceedings  at 
Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing.  J  must  confess  that  I  do  not  quite  imderstand 
your  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  14  points  that  you 
were  going  to  take  as  the  basis  for  your  activities  in  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Had  it  been  agreed  among  the 
American  delegates  that  those  14  points  should  be  the  mode  and  the 
measure  of  the  peace  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed. 

Senator  'Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  was  not  discussed  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  there  any  agreement  as  to 
any  particular  policy  that  should  be  pursued,  or  did  you  wait  until 
you  reached  Paris  and  then  expect  to  be  guided  by  the  <^ircumstances 
and  the  exigencies  as  they  arose  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  followed  the  armistice  in  that  particular. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  was  there  anything  in  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  14  points  that  originally  had  been  laid  down 
as  to  insistence  on  those  points  by  the  j&nerican  delegates  prior  to 
your  activities  beginning  at  Paris? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  any  such;  possibly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  there  any  Sj^ement  or  any 
imderstanding  among  the  peace  delegates  prior  to  sitting  at  Paris  as 
to  the  draft  of  a  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  the  draft  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  delegates  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference  at  raris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  absolutely,  because  what  we  had  was 
the  American  plan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Had  you 
agreed  upon  an  American  plan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  definitely,  I  do  not  think. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Tentatively  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  WeU,  possibly.  It  was  largely,  of  course,  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  under  whose  instructions  we  were  and 
who  gave  oral  instructions  to  his  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  But  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you 
saw  that  plan  ? 
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Secretarj  Lanbino.  I  did. 

Senator  Johnboic  of  California.  You  read  it  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Generally  speaking,  you  recall 
what  was  in  it;  do  you  not  ?  I  am  not  examining  you  now  as  to  what 
was  in  it,  but  do  you  not  generally  recall  what  was  in  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well|  I  have  rather  a  hazy  idea,  because  it  was 
not  followed  up. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  do  you  mean  by  "It  was  not 
followed  up"  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  at  once  went  into  open  consulta- 
tion, and  there  was  a  redraft  made.  I  think  the  President  has  sent 
all  those  to  the  Senate;  has  he  not  f 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  he  has,  I  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  been  received. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Have  not  they  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  did  ask  for  them,  but  I  did  not 
know  that  they  had  been  received. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  for  them  three  weeks  ago,  but  they  have 
not  been  received. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  m^ht  cease  this  particular  sort  of 
inquiry  if  you  can  state  whetiber  you  know  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  will  be;  those  that  were  taken  up  and 
given  consideration  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  American  commission  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of 
nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said,  -in  answer  to  a  question 
that  was  asked  you,  that  you  yourself  had  submitted  the  general 
outline  of  what  should  be  considered  by  a  league  of  nations.  Was 
that  correct  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  I  submitted  was  a  proposed  resolution 
for  the  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  of  course  you  preserved  a 
C(my  of  that  resolution,  did  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  x  es. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  resolution  now  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  that,  but  then  I  probably  have  a  copy 
of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  have  a  copy  of  it;  so  that  if  it 
should  be  detennined  that  it  ought  to  be  produced  by  you,  it  could  bo 
produced  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes, 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  now  what  was  in 

that  particular  document  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Only  in  a  general  way.    I  would  not  want  to 

attempt  to  recite  it 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  recall  now  what  waa  the 
basis  of  any  draft  tiiat  was  agreed  upon  by  the  American  commisBioor 

ers  prior  to  the  meetingin  Paris  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  let  me  explain.    We  reached  Paris  on 

December  13.    The  conference  did  not  meet  until  the  12th  of  Jaau- 

try.    We  had  practically  a  month  of  conference. 
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Senator  Johnson'  of  California.  And  during  that  moiith  you  were 
conferring,  not  only  upon  the  specific  points  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
but  conferring,  as  well;  upon  the  specific  points  of  the  league  of 
nations,  were  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  we  were  advising  the  President,  who  was 
the  authority. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly.  But  the  President  sat 
with  you  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  there,  and  all  of  you  sat 
together — ^the  President  and  ail  of  those  whom  he  had  appointed  f 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  discussed  both  the  league  of 
nations  and  the  treaty  of  peace? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Now,  if  I  were  to  read  to  you  what 
purports  to  be  article  10  of  the  American  draft,  would  you  recognize 
it,  do  you  think  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  possibly  might.    I  could  not  tell. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Permit  me  to  read,  then,  what  has 
been  published  as  article  10  in  its  original  form 

Senator  Williams.  What  original  form  do  you  mean,  now — ^the 
draft  of  Mr.  Lansing  f 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No;  the  ori^al  American  draft. 

Mr.  Lansing  says — perhaps  you  did  not  hear  hun 

.  Senator  Williams.  Yes.    He  said  it  had  been  redrafted  later. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  He  says  that  he  presented  a  reso- 
lution himself. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.         ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  that  there  was  a  draft — ^if  I 
am  in  error,  he  will  correct  me~an  American  draft. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am*  reading  what  purports  to  be 
article  10  of  that  American  draft  now. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suggested  this  resolution  to  the  President — 
that  is  all — ^as  a  method  mprocedm^. 
.  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  HrroHoooK.  Will  you  let  me  interrupt  a  moment,  Senator! 
I  want  to  make  this  clear.  Mr.  Lansing,  you  were  not  a  member  of 
the  commission  of  14  nations  that  considered  the  league  of  nations  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  HrroHOocK.  That  work  was  done  by  the  President  and 
Col.  House? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  HrroHOooK.  So  that  aside  from  your  first  discussion  ^dth 
the  President^  you  were  not  familiar  during  those  long  struggles  and 
discussions  with  the  details? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  but  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  there  was  a  consultation  and  conference  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Paris  conference — the  official  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes :  undoubtedly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  And  during  that  month  the  league 
of  nations  was  discussed  repeatedly;  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  it  was  discussed  with  the  delegates 
of  other  coxmtries,  too. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly;  and  discussed  in  detail  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  but  the  American  commissioners  did  not 
hold  these  discussions  as  a  commission.  They  were  discussed  by 
the  President  and  Col.  House,  who  were  going  to  take  part  in  the 
^commission's  work.    * 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  vou  were  a  part  of  the  dis- 
eussionSy  were  you  not,  prior  to  the  d&nference? 
•   Secretary  Lansd^q.  Not  with  forekn  representatives; 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No,  no;  but  with  the  President 
and  Col.  House  and  with  the  other  members  of  our  peace  conference  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Certainly. 

Senator  Swanson.  Before  you  leave  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  say 
you  presented  a  resolution.  By  ^om  was  that  resolution  to  be 
passed — ^by  the  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  to  be  passed  by  the  conference. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  was  a  resolution  that  the  President 
should  offer  in  the  conference  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Yon  suggested  it  to  the  President  as  what 
you  thought  would  be  probably  the  American  suggestion  to  the  con- 
ference ?    Is  that  about  the  idea  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  it  was  really  preliminary  to  the  drafting 
of  a  covenant. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  I  understand.  It  contained  yotir  ideas 
of  what  ought  to  be  in  the  coV^enant — ^your  ideas  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  In  general  terms;  yes. 

Senator  Habding.  With  Senator  Johnson's  permission  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  said  there  were  conferences 
and  exchanges  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  American  commissioners 
as  to  the  course  to  pursue.  Would  you  mind  saying  whether  it  was 
decided  that  the  league  of  nations  should  be  negotiated  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  Duild  the  peace  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  discussed.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  any  such  thing. 

Senator  Harding.  There  never  was  any  understanding  that  the 
league  of  nations  should  be  assented  to  first  t 

^Bcaretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  recollection  was  any  such  thing 
proposed. 

Senator  Habding.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  now  read  to  you  what  piur^orts 
to  be  article  10  in  its  original  form  in  the  American  draft  of  the 
league  of  nations,  which  waspublished  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  vice 
president  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and  editor  of  the  inde- 
pendent. I  read  from  the  copy  in  the  New  Republic,  on  page  5| 
of  its  last  issue: 

The  contractiiig  powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  int^ity  against  external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between  them 
tiiat  such  territorisQ  readjustments^  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  necessary  by 
leason  of  chuiges  in  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and  political 
relatioDflMps  pursuant  to  th^  principle  of  selfHdetermination,  and  also  such  territorial 
readhifltmentB  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  del^;ates,  be  demanded 
by  tbe  welfare  and  manifest  interests  of  the  people  concerned,  may  be  effected  if 
tgneable  to  those  people  and  to  the  States  from  which  the  territory  is  separated  or 
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to  which  it  is  added,  and  that  tenitoiial  chajQ^ea  may  in  equity  involve  raateiial  com- 
peneatioQ.  The  conttactin^  powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  thajt  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  whatever  of  political 
jurisdiction  or  boundary. 

Do  you  recognize  that ! 

Secretary  Lansixo.  I  can  not  tell  you:  no.  I  would  not  like  to 
commit  myself  because  I  am  net  sure  at  ail. 

Senator  Jo:inson  of  California.  Ajp^  you  familiar  with  Article  X 
of  the  present  covenant? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whose  particular 
article  that  was,  or  who  originated  it) 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not;  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  an 
article  that  originated  with  the  American  coimuissioners  ? 

Secretary  Losing.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  plan  that  was  finally  accepted  was  the  plan  of  Oen.  Smuts? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was,  with  certain  modifications. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  what  those  modifii- 
cationswere? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  could  not  telly  except  by  comparing  Gen. 
Smuts'  plan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  in  yoiu*  mind  now  any 
modifications  which  you  may  suggest  that  were  made ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  No:  I  have  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  None  at  ^all.  Did  you  have  part 
subsequently,  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  the  adoption  finally  of 
the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  except  in  so  far  as  we  received  the  various 
drafts  for  consideration  and  conmxent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  received  the  various  drafts  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  America  commissioners. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  those  of  other 
nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  "the  American  commissioners." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  I  know;  but  what  I  meant 
was,  did  you  receive  the  drafts  of  the  other  nations,  or  just 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no ;  the  drafts  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  what  commission  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  those  received  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Paris  conference,  during  the  month  that  you  were  in 
Paris  before  the  meeting  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  commission  was  not  appointed  until  the 
12  th  of  January. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  it  was  not  appointed  by 
the  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  had  been  mieeting  for  a 
month  prior  to  tiiat  in  Paris  with  the  American  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  just  again,  if  you  please. 
Pardon  me  for  the  iosistencei  because  I  tnink  we  may  be  at  cross- 
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purposes  in  the  matter.  What  drafts  do  you  refer  to  now  that  were^ 
submitted  to  the  American  commissioners  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  Of  course,  we  had 
an  American  draft,  and  then  subseouently  there  was  a  preliminary 
draft  that  was  the  hasis,  I  think,  of  uie  discussions  in  the  commission 
on  the  league  of  nations.  How  that  was  drafted  I  do  not  know;  and 
then  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  made  corrections  and 
redrafted  it,  and  that  went  on  several  times,  I  think. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  original  suggestions  as  to* 
what  should  he  included  in  the  league  of  nations  did  you  have  any- 
thing m  respect  to  any  matter  such  as  Article  10? 

Swretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  your  conclusion  in  that 
r^rd? 

'  Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  you  see  at  that  time  the  President  had 
indicated  very  clearly  lus  views  is  to  what  should  he  contained  as  to 
the  matter  of  raaranties,  and  so  I  naturally  included  that  in  the* 
resolution  that  1  proposed,  basing  it  very  largely  on  the  form  that 
the  Panama  Treaty  took. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Your  resolution,  then,  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  agreement  on  the  form — the  agreement  that  had  been 
reached  by  the  conmussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  It  was  after  the  commission  on  the* 
le^e  of  nations  had  met. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  your  resolution  was  designed 
merely  to  carry  out  what  had  been  a^eed  upon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely  that;  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  what  else  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  merely  a  declaration  of  principle  by 
which  the  conference  would  practically  indicate  its  will  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ding  the  commission  on  the  lea^e  of  nations  in  its  deliberations, 
wbch  were  not  completed  at  that  time.  It  was  toward  the  end  of 
January  that  I  made  the  sug^tion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahu>mia.  It  was  not  with  the  design  of 
indicating  what  the  lea^e  of  nations  should  contain,  because  that 
was  in  what  had  been  suomitted  to  you.     Is  that  correct  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes :  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Now,  you  undertook  your  duties  in 
connection  with  the  general  treaty.  Was  not  the  President  engaged 
in  those  duties  as  weU  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  the  com- 
mittee on  the  league  of  nations  from  America  consisted  of  Col.  House 
and  the  President. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You,  I  assume,  were  engaged  with 
your  work  upon  the  treaty  during  that  period — the  treaty  of  peace^ 
generally,  rather  than  the  league  of  nations.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  with  the  commission  on  responsibili- 
ties, which  sat  for  two  months. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Did  the  President  sit  with  you  in 
those  nuitters  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No. 
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Secretary  Lansino.  I  mean,  the  commission  on  responsibilities! 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No^-  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cabfomia.  When  you  began  your  duties,  then, 
with  the  gmeral  peace  commission  in  the  manner  which  you  have 
indicated,  did  you  commence  with  a  definite  plan  as  to  how  to  arrive 
at  peace  or  as  to  what  the  treaty  should  contain? 

secretary  Lansing.  Well,  yes;  I  had  a  general  idea  as  to  what  I 
.thought  the  treaty  should  contain. 

.  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Had  there  been,  in  what  had 
transpired  pnor  to  that  time,  any  definite  basis  for  the  idea  that  then 
you  had  ?  W ere  you  relying  upon  the  1 4  points,  or  upon  the  armistice 
a^eement,  or  upon  any  particular  written  matter  that  had  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  world  prior  to  that  time) 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  working  to  any  specific, 
^definite  end  in  tiie  peace  treaty  that  had  been  declared  prior  to  that 
time? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
.  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  specific,  definite  end  related  to 
specific,  deiSnite  terms  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  certain  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  they  had  been  embraced  in 
what  had  been  declared  to  the  world  before  that  time  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  declared 
in  definite  terms  in  the  matter  of  .detail.  General  principles  were 
declared.  They  were  common-sense  principles  which  anybody  would 
follow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  and  general  principles  upon  which  you  acted  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  an  avoidance  of  poucy  and  expediency. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  I  beg  pardon;  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  an  avoidance  of  the  motives  of  policy  and 
•expediency  instead  of  principle. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif ornia.  So  that  jour  treaty  was  foimded 
upon  general  common  sense  and  the  avoidance  of  policy  and  ex- 
pediency ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Embodied  in  the  14  points,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  getting  at; 
and  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  you  were  starting  with  the  14 
.points  as  a  basis. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  consider  those  as  common  sense. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  starting  with  the  14 
points  as  the  basis  of  your  .peace? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  carry  it  out  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  tliink  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  does  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  far  as  possible.  Of  course  you  imderstand, 
Mr.  Senator,  if  you  have  been  in  any  negotiations  of  this  kind — I  can 
^appeal  to  Senator  Knox,  who  knows  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  23  nations  to  carry  out  the  exact  wishes  of  one. 

^nator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  questioning  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  WeU,  it  sounds  so. 
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Senator  Johnsok  of  California.  I  am  seeking  information  upon  ihe 
subject.  Did  you,  in  your  opinion,  carry  out  m  the  peace  treaty  the 
14  points,  substatitially  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  we  did>  substantially. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  vou  say  "  substantially/'  you 
mean  substantially  you  carried  out  each  particular  point  embraced 
within  the  14  points? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  the  treaty  was  not  arranged  along  ihe 
line  of  tiie  14  points. 

Senator  JoBNSON  of  California.  I  realize  that,  but  I  am  getting 
your  view  concerning  it  now. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  you  carried  out  substan- 
tially each  of  tJie  14  points? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  substantially  they  were  carried  out. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  there  any  resignations  of  ex- 
perts during  any  of  theperiod  over  there ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  were. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  resided  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  recall.    I  tmnk  two  men  resigned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  who  they  were  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  can  not.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  for  their 
resignatioiis  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  :  I  can  not  recall  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  experts  at  any  time  made  protests  concerning  any  of  the 
actions  or  any  of  the  agreements  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  frequently,  as  a  matter  of  difference  of 
opinion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  I  assume  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  then  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  ceirtain  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  ''lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties. "     Anything  beyond  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not  think  of  anvthing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  Shantung  question,  to  be 
perfectly  bhmt  in  the  matter^  was  the  resignation  based  on  the  plain 
moral  issue! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Who  resigned  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  asking  you  if 
anybody  did, 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  resigned  on  that. 
I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Were  there  any  protests  concerning 
it  by  any  of  your  experts  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    None  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  ^ou  mean  a  written  protest  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No;  verbal  or  written. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cam  omia.  Did  not  some  of  them  protest  upon 
plain  moral  grounds  against  the  Shantung  decision  t 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Certainljr. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Many  of  them;  did  tbeynotf 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  were  not  very  many— two. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  WeU,  practically  all  there  were  pro- 
tested; did  they  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Two. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  were  they  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Prof;  E.  T.  Williams  and  Capt.  Hombeck. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  Prof.  Williams,  in  the 
plainest  language,  protest  against  the  Shantung  decision  on  moral 
grounds,  because  he  said  the  moral  Question  had  not  been  met  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  it  in  that  form  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall  his  protest  against  it  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  captain  protest  as  well  9 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  1  know  his  views,, 
though.     His  views  were  adverse. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  His  views  were  adverse  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Williams  resign  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  resigned,  but  he  resigned  before  any 
decision  had  been  reached,  or  anything  like  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  he  resign  on  account  of  the* 
Shantung  matter? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Co  inson  of  California.  Did  the  captain  continue  or  did  he- 
resign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  left  him  in  Paris. 

Senator  To  iN£0>f  of  California.  He  is  still  in  Paris.  Did  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bullit  to  go  to  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  formally,  that  is  all. 

Senator  ^^o  inson  of  California.  Was  he  selected  to  go  to  Russia  t 

S3cretary  l<ansing.  Yes. 
'  Senator  Jo  iNsoN  of  CaUf omia.  Officially? 

Secretary  IjAnsing.  Officially. 

Senator  «.  o  inson  of  California.  Who  selected  him? 

Secretary  IjANsing.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  except — well,  he  was 
^pointed  by  the  commission. 

Senator  efoiiNsox  of  California.  Was  it  not  on  the  President's 
suggestion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  anybody  selected  to  go  to 
Russia  with  Mr.  Bullit ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  He  may  have  been 
asked  to  take  one  or  two  men  with  him,  beeause  we  were  afraid  to 
have  anybody  go  in  there  that  would  not  be  to  an  extent  immune- 
from  attack  oy  the  Bolsheviks.  That  is  the  only  way  we  eould  get 
information. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Bullit  submit  a  written  report 
subsequently  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  in  the  State  Depa(FtBient 
archives  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
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Senator  Jobnson  of  Calif oinia.  Where  it  ia,  if  you  please  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  in  Paris. . 

Senator  Johnbon  of  California.  Is  there  any  copy  of  it  extant  here  t 

Secretary  Lansino.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  has  charge  of  the  report  over 
there,  Mr.  Secretary,  please  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Over — - 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr,  Polk  would  hare,  probably.  It  mi^t  be 
is  the  Russian  branch  of  the  service. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf omia.  Did  Bullit  resign  afterwards  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  He  did.  He  resigned  on  account  of  our  atti- 
tude toward  the 

Senator  Williams.  How  is  that  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Bullit  resided  on  account  of  our  failure  to 
take  up  certain — he  resigned,  reafiy^  without  specifying  the  grounds, 
hecause  he  did  not  like  the  treaty  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  your  negotiations  at  Paris 
418  one  of  the  peace  commissionera,  what  mode  was  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  what  you  were  doing  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  had  a  secretariat. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  were  the  proceedings  steno- 
graphically  reported  ? 

^retaiy  Lansing.  Of  the  commission,  or  what? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  the  actual  peace  commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  American  conmiiasion  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No;  I  was  speaking  of  the  general 
commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  conference  i    Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  was  a  stenographer  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  proceedings,  aU  the  pro- 
<:eedings,  were  stenographically  reported  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  copies  of  those  proceedings 
supplied  then  to  the  different  commissioners? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  only  proces  verbaux. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  session? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  the  conference  did  not  sit  continuously, 
you  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean,  at  the  end  of  each  session 
rather  than  each  day. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  in  your  possession,  I  assume 
jou  have  those  proces  verbaux  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Covering  the  entire  period  ? 

Secretary  I^nsing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  has  the  trlmscribed  steno- 
graphic notes  of  the  proceeding? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  di^ult  to  say.  You  see,  I  think  there 
were  two  stenc^aphic  reports,  and  vet  I  am  not  entirely  sure  about 
that--one  French,  and  the  other  English — and  in  certain  cases,  in 
dealing  with  the  Austrians,  it  was  translated  into  Italian  also;  so 
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there  were  three  reports,  and  where  those  stenographic  reports  are 
I  do  not  know.  Wnat  we  got  was  tJbe  printed  proces  verbaux  after 
the  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  session 
I  presume  in  some  fashion  they  were  marked  so  as  to  indicate  their 
official  character? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  They  were  in  print.  They  were  in 
printed  form. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  in  printed  form.  Are 
those  in  yom*  pssession  now  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  could  find  out  easily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  asked  to  ask  you  how  many 
sessions  of  the  conference  were  held  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  There  is,  however,  in  existence,  of 
coiurse,  an  absolute  and  an  accurate  record  of  everything  Uiat  was 
done  by  the  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  as  well  in  existence  an 
acciurate  record  of  all  that  was  done  concerning  the  league  of  nations  ? 
.    Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  hot  know.    I  have  never  seen  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  it  that  you  wired  to  or 
that  you  assisted  in  preparing  a  wire  for — ^I  do  not  just  grasp  which  it 
was — to  Clemenceau  concerning  the  proceedings  upon  the  league  of 
nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  the  otoc6s  verbal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  proems  verbal  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  deem  that  the  proems 
verbal — ^which,  I  take  it,  is  a  recapitulation  or  a  r69um6  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  tibe  particular  session,  I  am  correct  in  that,  am  I  not  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Officially  gotten  up  by  your 
representatives  ? 

secretary  Lansing.  By  the  secretary  of  the  commission  on  th& 
lei^ue  of  nations. 

^nator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly.  It  was  in  relation  to 
the  process  verbal  that  Oemenceau  was  wired  that  it  should  not  be 
given  to  the  French  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  And  do  you  take  the  same  attitude 
regarding  this  committee  and  this  Senate  regarding  the  proces  verbal 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  the  theory  that  it  would  be 
irritating? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  to  other  nations  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  other  nations;  not  to  this  Nation  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  because  it  might  be  irritating,, 
therefore,  jrour  position  is  that  this  Senate  and  our  people  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  have  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  arguments — that  is  what  it  is.  It  is 
debate. 
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SenatorJoHNSON  of  California.  Is  the  proces  verbal  the  aiguments  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  A  mere  rfisiunfi,  thojigh  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  debate. 

Senator  JoHt^soN  of  Calif  omia.  But  it- is  a  brief  accoont;  it  is  not 
an  extended  account  of  the  debates,  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh^  sometimes  qtdte  extensive;  much  more 
fall  than  our  minutes  are  m  such  cases. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  W^^^  7^^  object  to  this  com« 
mittee  having  them  in  executive  session  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Personally,  I  have  no  objection  at  all.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  them.    I  have  never  seen  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  vou  do  not  know  anything 
about  them,  and  have  never  seen  tnem,  why  should  you  wire 
Qemenceau  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  general  principle. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Just  what  general  principle. 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  general  principle  that  I  would  not  sub- 
mit ike  proces  verbaux  of  a  commission  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  other  governments  that  were  parties. 

Scoiator  Johnson  of  California.  Without  knowing  anything  about 
them,  without  knowing  whether  they  would  be  irritating,  on  the 
geneial  principle  that  they  might  be  irritating 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  (continuing).  You  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  seen  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  because  if  you  open  the  door  once  I 
know  it  wul  make  trouble. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  that  be  your  attitude  now, 
without  an^r  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  all,  on  the  theory  that  it 
mkht  be  irritating;  that  in  executive  session  you  would  not>desire 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  would  be,  until  I  was  shown  it  was  the 
other  way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  are  those  proces  verbaux 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  the  sUghtest  idea.  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

Senator  Johnbos  of  California.  Have  you  any  continuous  r6sum6 
or  recapitulation  other  than  that  in  the  proceedmgs  upon  the  league 
of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Just  a  moment.    What  was  that  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Other  than  the  proces  verbal,  have 
you  any  account,  any  r6sum6,  any  recapitulation,  other  than  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  on  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not  even  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  any  other  r6sum6  or  any 
other  recapitulation  than  the  proces  verbal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
peace  conterence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  others.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  minutes,  the  stenographic  minutes.  I  can  not 
tell  you  whether  I  have  those  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  you  the  question  because 
I  did  not  know  but  what,  for  your  own  personal  use  or  for  the  use  of 
the  American  commission,  there  might  nave  been,  other  than  that,  a 
Mparate  and  distinot  aooounU 
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Secretary  Lak8IN0.  I  hmre  no  doubt  there  was^  but  I  have  noTor 
lused  it. 

Senator  JoiQNfiOK  of  Oalifomia.  You  have  Aeyer  used  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  never  used  it. 

Senator  Johnbon  of  Oalifomia.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Hitch- 
•cock  about  the  secret  treaties,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it  plain  in  that 
regard.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  unoe  the  completion  of  this  treaty 
Bntain  has  announced  that  she  reoognizes  tiie  treaties  she  has  made 
in  the  past,  and  will  stand  by  those  fioaties  9 

Secretary  Lansinq.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  quite  true,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  is  true. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  announce- 
tnent  of  here  applies  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  did  it  not  specifi- 
cally apply,  in  the  announcement,  to  the  league  of  nations  as  well  aa 
generally  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  undelrstand  ^ur  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  mean  tlus,  that  tiie  treaties  that 
are  in  existence  now  by  which  Britain  considers  herself  boimd^ 
whether  there  be  a  lea^e  of  nations  or  no  league  of  nations — ^Britain 
*considet«  herself  bound  by  those  treaties.    That  is  trae,  is  it  not  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  ^lad  I  asked  3rou,  because  I 
think  there  was  some  misapprehension  m  regard  to  that — ^it  night 
have  been  wholly  mine — that  these  treaties  would  have  been  abro- 
gated by  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Hitohooce.  Let  me  insert  in  the  record  ii^at  I  was 
referring  to.     It  is  article  20.     [Reading:] 

The  members  of  the  league  severally  agree  that  this  covenant  is  accepted  as  abro- 
^ting  all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  se  which  are  inoonsistent  with  the 
terms  thereof ^  and  soletainly  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  int6  any 
engagements  mconsutent  with  the  temui  thereof.  In  case  any  member  of  the  lea^gue 
«hall,  before  becoming  a  member  of  the  lea^e.  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
Inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  snail  be  the  duty  of  such  member  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  rekase  from  such  obligations. 

Senator  Bbanbbgee.  There  could  not  be  amr  inconsistency,  because 
in  terms  they  say,  in  article  21,  ''treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional 
understandings." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  did  not  want  to  argue  the  q^ues- 
tion  with  you  at  all,  but  that  very  point,  as  I  recafl  the  British 
announcement,  was  taken  up,  and  Great  Britain  contended  that  there 
was  nothing  inconsistent  in  her  duties — ^just  as  all  treaties  are  assumed 
by  those  wno  make  them  to  be  treaties  of  peace,  treaties  to  prevent 
war,  not  offensive  treaties  at  all  in  their  cnaracter.  Whether  they 
are  offensive  or  defensive  in  character,  the  nations  making  them 
assume  that  they  are  wholly  defensive,  and  Britain,  as  she  says,  has 
observed  these  treaties  and  will  observe  them  in  the  future,  notwith- 
standing any  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  she  says  that  she  has  not  any 
treaties  which  are  inconsistent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Exactly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  that  was  so,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
her. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  exactly. 
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Senator  Hitohggok.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  come  on  China's 
presentation,  and  will  come  before  the  league  of  nations  on  what 
Ghina  has  said  she  will  bring  before  the  league  of  nations  at  the 
proper  time. 

TheCHAiBMAK.  I  think  that  had  better  be  stated  correctly. 
China  said  that  she  would  be  willing  to  sign  if  she  could  bring  it 
before  the  league  of  nations  and  was  not  preduded  from  doing  so. 

Senator  Hitghoook.  China  will  present 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  am  talking  about  what  China  did;  and  she  was 
not  allowed  to  sign,  even  with  that  resarvation. 

Senator  Bjtchooox:.  The  representatives  of  China  have  said  that 
they  proposed  to  bring  it  before  the  league  of  nations,  and  tiiat  they 
have  a  case  in  court. 

Senator  Borah.  It  will  not  stay  in  court  very  long.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Hitghoogk.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with 
the  question  Senator  Johnson  asked. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  a  long  list  here,  and  we 
might  as  well  adjourn  here  for  limcheon. 

Senator  Hitghgogk.  He  alluded  to  this  expert  here,  who  is  said  to 
have  resigned  on  account  of  the  Shantung  agreement. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  expert  was  Qiat  ? 

Senator  Httghgock.  Did  he  resign  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  he  did  not — ^not  on  that  account. 

Senator  Httchgogk.  What  expert  was  referred  to  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  BuUit,  I  think. 

Senator  Hitghgogk.  Senator  Johnson  was  insisting  upon  having 
it  read  that  way,  '^  because  he  considered  the  Shantung  convention 
immoral" 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No,  I  have  no  such  intention,  and 
had  no  such  intention.    I  had  no  design  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Hitchcogk.  I  will  alter  it,  tnen. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  ought  to. 

Senator  HrroHGOGK.  I  will  say,  when  the  Senator  from  California 
was  questioning  the  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  the  better  way  to  put  it. 

Senator  Hitghgogk.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  experts  had  re- 
signed because  he  considered  the  Shantung  convention  immoral.  I 
want  to  ask  if  that  expert  was  engaged  as  an  expert  on  morals. 

Senator  Williams.  No;  there  is  only  one,  that  is  here. 

Senator  Borah.  There  is  only  one  expert  there  on  morals. 

Senator  Hitghgogk.  That  expert  was  not  there  on  morals  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  ^orah.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  Secretary  one  question.  If 
we  desired  to  have  the  discussions  which  went  on  somewhere  in  Paris 
with  reference  to  article  21,  the  views  expressed  at  the  time  when  thev 
were  arriving  at  the  understanding  as  to  what  regional  understand- 
ing mean,  etc.,  what  woidd  we  call  fort 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  had 
Bteaograpmc  reports. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  person  whom  we 
could  call  before  this  body  who  would  know  about  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Col.  House. 

Senator  Borah.  How  soon  do  you  expect  Col.  House  in  this 
oountry? 

189027*— a  Doc.  106,  Se-l ^12 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  aay  idea. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  could  communicate 
with  him  and  find  out  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Wire  nun. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Wire  hun. 

Senator  Borah.  Where  could  we  wire  him  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  could  reach  him  through  the  American 
embassy  in  London. 

Senator  Knox.  In  London.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  California  has  indicated  that  he  has  quite  a 
number  of  questions  to  ask,  and  that  we  can  not  complete  the  exami- 
nation in  one  session,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

Senator  Swanson.  Or  half  past  2. 

Senator  Borah.  Before  we  do  that  let  me  ask  the  Secretary  this: 
Could  you  secure  this  other  information  by  2  o'clock,  Mr.  Secretary  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  can  return  to-morrow. 

Senator  Knox.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  half  past  2  would  be 
a  more  convenient  hour  than  2. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  I  ^rtll  modify  my  motion,  then. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  that  the  committee  adjourn  untQ 
halfpast  2  o'clock.    Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(Tnereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
2.30  o'clocK  p.  m.) 

afternoon  session. 

The  committee  met  at  2.30  p.  m.,  pmrsuant  to  the  taking  of  the 
recess. 

STATEKElfT    OF    HOlf.    BOBEBT    LAlfSIVO,    SEOBBTABT    OF 

STATE — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  McCumber) 
is  obliged  to  leave  early  this  afternoon,  and  would  like  to  ask  the 
Secretary  some  questions  before  he  goes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  the  history, 
the  genesis,  of  this  chapter  upon  the  labor  provisions  ? 

S^retary  Lansing,  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  read  it  over  caref uDy,  I  presume  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  read  it;  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  are  acquainted  with  all  of  its  provisions  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  at  one  time.  I  can  not  say  that  I  am 
at  the  present  moment. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  who  drafted  the  provisions! 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Nor  how  they  were  drafted  I 

Secretary  Lansing."  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Or  how  accepted  I 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No.  My  recoDection  is  that  there  were  two 
Amerioan  repreeentatiyes  on  the  commission^  Mr.  Gompers  and  I 
think  Mr.  ShotwelL 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  that  you  may  better 
understand  the  import  of  my  questions,  and  answer  accordingly,  I 
wish  to  say  that  while  I  can  see  the  propriety  of  one  nation  tSkiug 
to  another  nation  through  a  council  in  which  each  is  represented,  and 
submitting  its  differences  where  the  coimcil  represents  not  a  bankers' 
association,  or  a  mercantile  association,  or  any  other  individual 
association,  I  can  scarcely  see  the  propriety  of  a  great  nation  being 
caDed  to  the  bar  of  condemnation  by  any  particular  class  or  any 
asso:iation.     I  wish  first  to  call  your  attention  to  article  411.  on 

Eage  505,  of  the  general  treaty,  the  last  paragraph  before  412,  wnich 
Lst  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

When  any  matter  arising  out  of  articles  410  or  411  is  being  considered  by  the  govern- 
ing body,  uie  Government  in  question  shall^  if  not  already  represented  thereon,  be 
entitled  to  send  a  representative  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  tlie  governing  body 
while  the  matter  is  under  consideration.  Adequate  notice  of  the  date  on  which  the 
matter  will  be  considered  shall  be  given  to  the  Government  in  question. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  the  matter  of  a  complaint  by  one  nation 
against  another  that  it  has  failed  to  keep  its  compact  with  reference 
to  labor.  Under  that  provision  we  speaK  of  this  governing  body  here 
as  something  superior  to  the  government  itself,  and  say  that  the 
govermnent  may,  with  the  good  grace  of  the  governing  body,  be 
entitled  to  a  representative  to  be  heard  before  this  World  Labor 
Union.  Do  you  consider  that  as  a  proper  position  for  a  great  nation 
to  occupy  before  any  class  of  society  or  any  private  organization  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  called  to  my  attention  before, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  pass  judgment  on  it  without  considering 
just  the  meaning  of  it.     I  could  not  give  snap  judgment  on  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  carry  you  a  step  nirther  then.  On 
page  507,  the  first  paragraph,  which  relates  to  article  412,  provides 
that  each  of  the  members  agrees  to  nominate  within  six  months  of 
the  date  on  which  the  present  treaty  comes  into  force,  three  persons 
of  industrial  experience  and  so  forth.  They  are  to  represent  the 
several  Governments.     On  page  507  it  says: 

The  qualifications  of  the  persons  so  nominated  shall  be  subject  to  scrutiijy  by  the 
governing  body,  which  may  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  oy  the  representativee 
present  refuse  to  accept  the  nomination  of  any  person  whose  qualifications  do  not  in 
itB  opinion  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  present  article. 

Under  that  provision  if  this  Government  sends  a  representative 
selected  by  this  Government,  this  World  Labor  Union  can  say  to  the 
United  States,  "  We  refuse  to  recognize  the  delegate  whom  you  have 
sent  to  us,  because  we  doubt  whether  his  views  comport  with  ours 
upon  certain  things  in  the  treaty."  Is  not  that  the  true  meaning 
oiitl 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  the  commission  of  inquiry  is  con- 
cerned, I  snoidd  say  yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  this  commission  can  veto  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  sending  the  del^ate  whom  it  sends,  if  it  sees  fit  ? 

He  Chairman.  Does  fliat  apply  to  Government  delegates,  or 
01^  the  other  two  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  relates  entirely  to  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
tnd  all  that  is  agreed  is  that  each  of  the  members  agrees  to  nommate 
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within  six  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  present  treaty  comes  into 
force,  three  persons  of  industrial  experience,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a 
representative  of  employers,  one  a  representative  worker  and  one  a 

f)erson  of  independent  standing,  who  shall  together  form  a  panel 
rom  which  the  members  of  the  commission  of  inquiiy  sh^l  be 
drawn. 

Senator  McCxtmbeb.  Yes.  Do  you  not  think  in  a  case  of  that  kind 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  right  to  determine  whom  it 
should  send,  and  that  that  representative  should  not  be  subject  to 
repudiation  by  this  general  governing  body?  Is  not  that  putting 
the  Government  in  a  ratheif  abject  position? 

Secretary  Lansing.  WeD,  I  am  not  at  all  sure.  I  do  not  know. 
As  I  say,  I  am  not  familiar  with  this  question.  I  would  have  to  think 
this  over  before  answeriog  your  question. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  let  us  take  article  414  again. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Does  this  still  relate  to  the  labor  organization  ? 

Senator  McCuMBER.  Yes;  on  the  same  page,  507: 

When  the  commission  of  inquiry  has  fully  considered  the  complaint,  it  shall  prepare 
a  report  embodying  its  findings  on  all  (questions  of  fact  relevant  to  determining  the 
issue  between  the  parties  and  containmg  such  recommendations  as  it  mav  think 
proper  as  to  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  complaint  and  the  time 
witnin  which  they  snouid  be  taken. 

It  shall  also  inolcate  in  this  report  the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character 
against  a  defaulting  Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appropriate,  and  which  it 
considers  other  Governments  would  be  justified  in  adopting. 

Do  you  understand  that  to  mean  that  this  governing  body,  after 
listening  to  the  report  of  the  conmiission^  may  determine  that  a 
boycott  should  be  levied  against  the  United  States  if  it  failed  to 
put  its  laborers,  for  mstance,  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  laborers  of 
Germany  or  Great  Britain  or  Norway  or  Sweden  or  any  other 
country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course,  it  does  not  say  any  such  thing. 
All  it  says  is  that  they  are  to  report. 

Senator  McCumber.  No  ;  but  it  says  further  tliat  they  may  report 
the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  character  against  a  defaulting 
Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appropriate,  and  which  it  con- 
siders other  Governments  would  be  justified  in  adopting.  Of  course, 
they  only  report. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McCuMBEE.  But  do  you  think  it  an  appropriate  thing  for 
a  great  Government  to  put  itself  in  a  position  in  wnicn  it  should  sub- 
ject itself  in  honor  or  in  any  other  way  to  be  hauled  up  before  a  com- 
mission of  this  kind  to  answer  as  to  what  it  should  do  with  refetence 
to  its  own  labor? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  out  of  the 
way  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  would  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Haedinq.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  observe 
that  if  the  Government  does  not  see  fit  to  accept  the  recommendation, 
then  it  is  determined  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.   les. 

Senator  JBoEAH.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  the  league  of 
nations  is  built,  all  the  way  through. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  Now,  please  turn  to  article  419,  on  page  509: 
"  In  the  event  of  any  member  failing  to  carry  out  within  the  time 
specified  the  recommendations,  if  any,  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  of  incjuiry,  or  in  the  decision  of  the  permanent  court  of 
international  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  other  member  may 
take  against  that  member  the  measures  of  an  economic  character 
indicated  in  the  report  of  the  conunission  or  in  the  decision  of  the 
corrt  as  appropriate  to  the  case/'  . 

I  suppose  for  the  same  reason  you  would  see  no  objection  to  that 
provision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  the  objection  would  be  that  it 
restricts  Uie  member  to  taking  only  such  measures. 

Senator  McC^jmbek.  Your  idea  is  then 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  could  take  those  measures  in  any  event. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Your  idea  is  then,  that  if  this  governing  body 
of  the  labor  organization  should  make  these  recommendations,  etc., 
that  the  Government  should  occupy  exactly  the  same  position  that 
it  would  occupy  if  the  recommendations  came  from  the  council 
which  speaks  for  the  independent  nation  and  does  not  speak  simply 
for  members  of  professions,  or  commerce,  or  anything  inferior  to 
the  nation  itself. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  yet  to  see  anything  in  here  that  is 
compulsory  upon  a  member. 

Senator  mcCuhbbb.  There  is  nothing  that  compels  the  Govern- 
ment unless  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  moral  obligation.  Do  you  think 
there  is  no  moral  obligation  when  you  have  signed  the  treaty  to  com- 

£ly  with  these  requirements  and  to  respond  to  an  accusation  that  you 
ave  broken  your  pledge  with  these  unions,  etc.  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  gathering  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  and  determining  what  that  is  in  con- 
nection with  any  labor  question  is  a  matter  that  imposes  a  moral 
obligation. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  something  more 
than  gathering  the  opinion  of  the  world  when  an  article  lise  419 
dedares  that  in  the  event  of  "any  member  failing  to  carry  out  within 
the  time  specified  the  recommendations,  if  any,  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  or  in  the  decision  of  the  perma- 
nent court  of  international  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  any  other 
member  may  take  against  that  member  the  measures  of  an  economic 
character  indicated  m  the  report  of  the  commission  or  in  the  decision 
of  the  court  as  approrpriate  to  the  case  ?    There  is  a  Uttie  more  there, 
is  there  not,  than  gathering  the  opinion  of  other  nations  on  these 
economic  problems  f     " 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  possibly. 

Seoator  McCumbeb.  Now,  connecting  this  up  with  the  balance  of 

the  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations,  suppose,  for  instance,  that  Great 

Britain  or  Fr&nce  should  come  to  the  conclusion,  or  rather   the 

ddegSLtes  from  those  two  countries  who  are  represented  in  this  gov- 

ffJUDg  body  should  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  United  States 

ins  not  tulnlled  its  obligations  relative  to  any  treaty  or  agreement  it 

hdmAde  with  reference  to  labor  with  any  one  of  these  nations,  that 

Great  Britain  or  France  should  levy  a  boycott  against  the  United 

States? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  they  should,  or  that  they  could  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  They  could  do  it  under  that  provision,  could 
tbevnot? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Could — ^not  should. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  that  be  a  cause  for  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  always  depends  on  the  government  that 
feels  itself  aggrieved,  as  to  whetner  it  is  a  cause  of  war.  That  is  a 
very  wide  expression. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  members  of 
league  of  nations  desured  to  fulfill  its  obhgations  which  it  thoti£^ht  it 
tvas  in  duty  bound  to  fulfill,  and  Great  Britain  or  Prance  should  lay 
a  boycott  against  the  United  States  because  the  United  States  declined 
to  put  its  Tabor  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Great  Britain  or 
France,  would  you  consider  that  we  would  have  cause  of  complaint 
against  Qreat  Britain,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  was 
liable  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  if  it  operated  in  the  way  you  suppose,  in 
a  hypothetical  way,  it  mignt  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  I  should 
think;  yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  where  would  it  go  for  final  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  it  go  to  the  council,  or  would  it  go 
to  this  governing  body?  Which  would  have  jurisdiction  of  the 
subject  ? 

^  ^cretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.    You  will  have  to  give  me 
time  to  study  it.     You  are  asking  some  very  complex  questions. 

Senator  MtCumber.  I  admit  it.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  a  question  on  that  line  which  possibly 
will  resolve  to  some  extent  the  complexity  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
we  agree  to  this  treaty,  and  such  a  government  should  use  any 
economic  means,  by  embargo  or  otherwise  against  us,  that  we  by 
the  agreement  to  the  treaty  would  be  prevented  from  using  any 
reprisals  at  all  against  that  government,  and  that  having  agreed  to 
the  treaty,  if  we  did  use  such  reprisals  or  any  other  means  to  offset 
the  action  of  the  government  using  the  economic  measures  against 
us,  we  ourselves  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  war  under  the  terms 
generally  of  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  articles  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Fall.  All  of  them. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  well;  I  can  not  tell.  Eighty  thousand 
words,  you  know,  are  too  many. 

Senator  Fall.  I  supposed  you  were  familiar  with  the  provisions. 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  Au*.  Secretary,  that  you  do  not  understand  that 
by  article  419,  if  we  disobey  the  orders  of  this  governing  body,  the 
one  government  being  authorized  by  ourselves  to  use  mese  means 
against  us,  that  we  are  precluded  from  using  any  means  in  self 
defense  against  that  government  * 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  consider  it  in  that  way  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You,  Mr.  Secretary,  were  a  sig- 
natory not  only  to  the  general  peace  treaty  but  to  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  France,  were  you  not  I 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Y^. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  was  the  first  suggestion  made 
of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  ?      \ 

Secretary  Lansing.  Some  time  in  April. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Wnen  was  it  agreed  to?  I  do 
not  mean  when  was  it  consummated  by  the  signatures,  but  was  it 
agreed  to  in  April? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  must  have  been,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  original 
conversations  concerning  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  were  not  brought  in  until 
subsequently? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  was  not  brought  in  before  it  was  pro- 
posed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  April  were  you  a  party  to  the 
conversations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then,  you  know  whether  or  not  it 
was  agreed  to  in  April  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Noj  you  misimderstood  me,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President  conferred  with  me  about  it  in 
April  before  he  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Whose  su^estion  was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  President's.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  his  original  suggestion,  but  that  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it,  was 
from  the  President. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  first  you  heard  of  it  was  the 
President's  suggestion  to  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  think  that  the  understand- 
ing was  accomplished  and  consummated  in  April  ? 

secretary  Lansing.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  sitting  in  the  peace  conference 
you  sat  there  unon  the  treaty.  There  was  a  subcommittee,  as  I  think 
you  have  statect,  consisting  of  Col.  House  and  the  President,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  dealing  with  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  made  the  report. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  discussed  there,  was  it  not ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  a  measure* 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  discussion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  took  no  part  in  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  You  took  no  part  in  it  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Does  the  French  alliance  contra- 
▼ane  article  20  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  in  your  opinion  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  supplementary  to  it. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Additional  to  it? 
Secaretary  Lansinq.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Could  any  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  under  artide  20  of  the  league  of  nations  be  made,  in  your 
opinion! 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  will  have  to  look  at  that. 

Senator  New.  Page  35. 

Secretary  Lansing.  •No;  I  do  not  think  it  afjfects  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is,  any  offensiv^e  and  defen- 
sive alliance  might  be  made  that  would  be  within  the  purview  of  the 
league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  morning  in  answering  me  you 
said  that  one  of  the  ideas — ^I  do  not  quote  you  verbatim,  and  correct 
me  please,  if  I  misquote  you,  as  I  have  no  such  intention,  of  course — 
one  of  the  ideas  that  you  had  in  offering  this  treatv  was  that  expe- 
diency should  not  rule  principle.  That  is  substantially  your  language, 
I  think. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  that  prevail  in  the  Shantung 
decision? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  entirely;  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  In  your  opinion  it  did  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  my  opinion  it  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaJifomia.  And  in  the  opinion  of  the  other 
American  representatives  whom  you  named.  Gen.  Bliss,  yourself, and 
Mr.  White,  tnat  was  the  opinion  was  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  Shantung  decision  made 
in  order  to  have  the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of  nations  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  was  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  really 
have  not  the  facts  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  along  that  line. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  the  Japanese  signatures 
to  the  league  of  nations  have  been  obtained  if  you  nad  not  made  the 
Shantimg  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  You  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  even  though  Shantung  had 
not  been  delivered  to  Japan,  the  league  of  nations  woidd  not  have 
been  injured  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  would  have  had  the  same 
signatories  that  you  have  now  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  one  more,  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  more,  China.  So  that  the 
result  of  the  Shantimg  decision  was  simply  to  lose  China's  signature 
rather  than  to  gain  Japan's  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  personal  view,  but  I  may  be  wrong 
about  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  did  you  yield  on  a  question 
on  which  you  thought  you  ought  not  to  yield  and  that  you  thought 
was  a  principle  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Because  naturally  we  were  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  solely  because  you  felt 
that  you  were  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Presiaent  of  the  United 
States  that  you  yielded  I 
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Secretary  Lansino.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  decision  is  his  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Necessarily. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  the  reason  that  he 
gave  for  making  the  decision  ? 

Secret-ary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  stated  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  on  any  occasion  hear 
reasons  given  by  the  President  for  making  the  Shantung  decision 
in  contravention  of  the  views  expressed  by  the  rest  of  youl 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  Col.  House  in  like  mind  with 
you  in  respect  to  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Secretarp'  Lansing.  I  never  discussed  it  with  Col.  House. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  any  of  the  American  repre- 
sentatives discuss  it  with  Col.  House,  so  far  as  you  recall  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  I  recall,  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  at  all  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  I  do  not.    I  never  discussed  it  with  him. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  it  never  came  up  in  our  conversation. 
The  matter  was  ended. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  a  matter,  at  the  time  you 
addressed  your  note  to  the  President,  .that  you  felt  was  of  great 
importance,  did  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  a  matter  upon  which 
you  three  gentlemen  felt  so  keenly  that  you  addressed  your  note  to 
the  President  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  what  theory  did  you  not  con- 
suit  the  other  member  of  the  delegation? 

Secretary  Landing.  He  was  not  present  at  our  meeting  when  we 
discussed  it. 

Senator  Hitghgock.  Senator,  has  not  the  witness  already  stated 
that  the  reason  why  he  wrote  that  note  was  because  the  President 
requested  him  to  put  in  writing  something  that  he  had  said  in  con- 
versation)    It  was  the  request  of  the  President  that  led  to  that  note. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  it.    I  stated  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then  you  had  expressed  verbally, 
the  three  of  you,  your  opinion  to  the  President,  when  you  wrote  the 
opinion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  Col.  House  was  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  Col.  House  express  any 
opinion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  think  not.    I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  opinions  that  you  ex- 
pressed were  substantially  what  you  put  into  that  note? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes:  substantially. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caufomia.  This  morning  you  said  that  this 
treaty  had  substantially  carried  out  the  14  points.  I  begin  with 
point  No.  1.     [Reading:] 

.  Opoi  oovenantB  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private 
intenatioinl  underBtandingB  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy  ehall  proceed  always  nankly 
ttid  in  the  public  'idew 
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That  was  impossible  of  fulfillment  at  the  Paris  conference,  was 
it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course,  no  negotiation  can  go  on  between 
nations  that  is  done  in  public  at  public  hearings.  .  That  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.     That  is  the  meaning. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  x  ou  did  not  carry  that  out  atlihe 
Paris  peace  conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  its  meaning. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  carried  out  at  the  Paris  peace 
conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  shoiild  consider  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  second  one  [reading]: 

Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas,  outside  territorial  waters,  aUke  in 
peace  and  in  war.  except  as  tne  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international 
action  for  the  enforcement  of  international  covenants. 

Was  that  carried  out? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  nothing  done  with  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Nothing,  at  all  ?    Why ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  raiseo. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  England  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  done? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  never  was  raised. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  she  not,  before  vou  met,  say 
she  would  not  permit  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  be 
discussed  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Said  she  would  not  allow  it  to  be  considered. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  was  not  made  except  by  men  on  the 
stump. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  England  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  England. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  officially  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  officially. 

Senator  Bobah.  It  was  made  by  the  premier. 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  made  it  on  the  stiunp.  It  was  before  the 
election.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  All  right.  Why  was  it  not  con- 
sidered then  at  the  Paris  peace  conference  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  That  was  one  election  pledge  that  was  carried  out. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Three.     [Reading:] 

The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  tbe  establishment  of  an 
equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  asso- 
ciating themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

Was  that  carried  out  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  thmk  so. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Wherein ) 
Secretary  Lansing.  Where  has  it  not  been?    That  is  the  point. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Oalif omia.  Do  you  say  that  that  has  been  in 
every  respect  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  I  can  recall. 
Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Four.    [Reading:] 

Adequate  guaranties  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments  wiH  be  reduced  to 
Uie  lowest  pwt  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  That  has  been,  so  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Where  is  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  league  of  nations  provision  for  dis- 
armament. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  there  is  not  any  provision 
except  what  is  optional  with  any  particular  nation  in  relation  to 
disarmament. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  entirely  optional. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Let  us  look  at  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Can  you  state  from  memory  what 
is  provided  in  the  league  of  nations  on  disarmament  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  From  memory  ?    I  prefer  to  look. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  under  the  impression, 
Mr.  SecretarVy  that  the  league  of  nations  does  disarm  all  nations  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  that  intention. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  has  that  intention,  but  it  does 
not  do  the  act,  does  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  directly.* 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Are  you  not  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  it  optional  with  every  nation  whether  or  not  there 
ahail  be  ultimate  disarmament? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  am  not,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  If  you  want  to  examine  those 
provisions,  Mr.  Secretary 

Senator  Harding.  Pase  23,  Mr.  Secretary- • 

Senator  Borah.  Article  8. 

Secretary  Lansing  (reading) : 

The  members  of  the  league  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  ])eace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armameiits  tS  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety 
and  Uie  enforcement  by  conmion  action  of  international  obligations. 

Ilie  council,  taking  accoimt  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of  each 
State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
Beveral  Governments. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  In  your  opinion,  that  causes  the 
various  Governments  to  disarm,  does  it  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  only  the  moral  obligation  that  has  been 
arged  here  frequently. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  optional  with  each  Govern- 
ment whether  it  does  disarm,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Always  so.  That  is  true  in  practically  the 
entire  coTenant. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  do  not  accomplish  disarma- 
ment by  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  probably  not  in  exact  terms. 

Senator  I^nox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  complete  liberty 
of  action  in  respect  to  all  features  of  tne  covenent  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  say  practically  this,  that  every  nation 
ultimately  has  the  veto. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  it  has  that  liberty  of  action  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has.  There  is  no  more  modification  of  our 
BQvereignty  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  treaty. 
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Senator  jsjnox.  What  was  guaranteed  there  ? 
Secretary  Lansino.  The  sovereignty  of  Panama. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.    Five.     [Reading:] 

A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claima, 
based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in  determinine  all  such  aueations 
of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  populations  concerned  must  nave  equal  weight 
with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

Was  that  carried  out  in  the  peace  treaty ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  not  been,  entirely,  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  hope  tnat  it  will  be,  eventu- 
ally} 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Carried  out  voluntarily  by  what 
machinery  of  the  peace  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  under  a  system  of  mandates. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Under  a  system  of  mandates ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  way,  are  there  any  manda- 
tories undertaken  by  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  suggestion  for  mandatories  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Manv. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  now  that  are  in  contemplation 
that  the  United  States  should  imdertake ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Any  that  the  United  States  has 
tentatively  a^eed  to  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  at  any  rate  at  the  peace  con- 
ference this  fifth  point  was  carried  out  only  in  prospective 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  virtue  of  what  might  be  done 
ultimately  imder  mandatories? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Six.    [Readmg:] 

The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory — 

I  will  not  read  the  sixth  clause  unless  you  wish  it  read.  There  was 
nothing  done  respecting;  Russia  at  the  peace  conference  definitively? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  could  not  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Seventh,  which  relates  to  Belgium, 
and  I  assume  is  entirely  carried  out  by  the  peace  treaty. 

The  eighth  relates  to  the  French  territory.    [Reading:] 

All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions  restored* 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Nine.    [Reading:! 

A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable 
lines  of  nationality. 

Was  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  not  been  settled  yet. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  still  in  process  of  settlement? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.    It  does  not  come  under  the  German 
treaty. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.    Ten.     [Reading:] 

The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  nations  yre  wish  to  see 
flafeguaided  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous 
developiBfisit. 

Has  that  been  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    In  all  eleven.    [Beading:] 

Rmnania,  Serbia,  and  Monten^^  should  be  evacuated;  occupied  territories  re- 
stored; Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea;  and  the  relations  of  the 
serveral  Balkan  States  to  one  another  determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically 
establiahed  lines  of  allc^^iance  and  nationalit^r;  and  international  guaranties  of  the 
political  and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan 
States  should  be  entered  into. 

Was  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  jet.  The  treaties  have  not  been  made 
coYering  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California. '  Twelve  relates  to  the  Turkish 
Empire,  the  Ottoman  Empires,  which  I  presume  are  in  process  of 
adjustment,  and  have  not  been  made  as  yet  by  the  German  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Thirteen.     [Reading:] 

An  independent  Polish  State  should  be  erected  which  should  include  the  territories 
inhabited  Dv  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which  should  be  assured  a  free  and 
secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic  independence  and  teni- 
todal  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  international  covenant. 

Has  that  been  accomplished  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  XIV  relates  to  the  association  in  a 
league  of  nations.  So  that  you  feel  that  your  answer  this  morning, 
that  substantially  all  of  the  14  points  have  been  carried  out,  is 
correct,  do  yo\i  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  Shantung  decision,  was  that 
within  any  of  the  14  points  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  do  not  recall  what  one. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  rather  contrary  to  some, 
was  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  which  one  you  refer  to.  Which 
point  do  you  refer  to  i 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Well,  there  is  one  concerning  racial 
characteristics,  and  the  like,  that  I  thought  it  mijght  be  contrary  to. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thought  that  was  especially  in  relation  to 
Austria-Hungary. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  one  in  relation  to  Italy,  too. 
There  was  another  point  about  self -determination;  that  might  cover 
that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  14  points?. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  in  a  subsequent  address 
oontaining  four  additional  points,  if  you  recall,  called  general  state- 
ment.   It  hardly  would  come  under  the  consummation  of  self- 
det^mination,  would  it? 
Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  should  think  not. 
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The  Chairman,  If  the  Senator  from  California  will  aUow  me  to 
mterrupt.  We  have  four  points  laid  down  at  Momit  Vernon  the  4th 
of  July,  1918,  and  the  second  one  is: 

The  settlement  of  every  Question,  whether  of  territory^  of  sovere^ty,  of  eoonomie 
airangemeDt,  or  of  politicu  relationflhip.  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of 
that  settlement  by  tne  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  bads  of  the 
material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  whioi  may  desire  a  dif- 
ferent settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

That  seems  to  me,  perhaps,  to  cover  the  Shantung  case. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiorma.  Yes:  I  presume  that  I  am  not 
incorrect  in  saying  that  that  violates  the  Shantung  decision,  violates 
the  provision  tnat  has  been  read,  does  it  not ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  the  American  delegates  went 
to  Paris,  did  they  have  any  particular  or  specific  ideas  in  reference  to 
reparations  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Senator  Johnson,  before  you  take  that  up,  will 
you  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Surely. 

Senator  Bobah.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  decision  in  the  Shantung 
affair^  after  this  adjustment  finally  found  itself  in  the  treaty,  I  have 
been  mformed  that  either  the  President  or  some  representative  of  the 
President  notified  the  Chinese  delegates  as  to  the  settlement  that  had 
to  be  made.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  notified  them,  whether 
it  was  the  President  or  some  other  person  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Or  whether  some  other  individual. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  communication 
which  was  carried  to  them,  the  message  which  was  taken  to  them, 
and  the  explanation  which  was  given  to  them } 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  knew  something  about  it,  but  I  can  not 
recall  what. 

Senator  Borah.  Before  you  return  to  the  stand,  if  you  have  any 
information  in  the  State  Department  or  any  memorandtmi  of  your 
own  by  which  you  could  give  me  the  information  as  to  who  carried 
that  message,  whether  it  was  the  President  or  some  one  for  him,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  assure  you  now  that  I  have  no  such 
memorandum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  a  message  was 
taken  to  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  some  communication  taken  to  them. 
In  what  form  it  was  given  I  am  not  at  all  sure. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
Chinese  were  denied  the  right  of  attaching  their  signature  to  the 
treaty,  with  a  protest? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  heard  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they 
were  denied  the  right  of  signature  to  the  treaty  with  a  reservation  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  would  be  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  whose  authority  was  that  done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  natiu-ally  be  done  by  tiie  heads  of 
the  States. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Only  by  the  heads  of  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  the  council. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  by  the  general  peace  confer- 
ence? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  KNOX.  Was  anybody  allowed  to  sign  with  protest? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  there  was  no  one. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  not  Smuts  make  a  protest  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  but  he  signed  the  treaty  without  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Without  the  protest? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fomxrene.  That  is,  without  incorporating  it  as  a  part  of 
his  signature  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  "^nox.  But  he  did  it  at  the  time  of  affixing  his  signature, 
did  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing*  It  was  issued  later. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  yon  tell  me  whether  or  not 
in  the  American  draft  of  the  league  of  nations  a  central  international 
police  power  was  proposed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know.     In  the  American  draft  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know,  but  my  recollection  is  there 
was  not,  but  I  would  not  want  to  commit  myself  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
an  international  pohce  power  under  an  international  management 
and  control,  under  whicn  each  nation  should  contribute  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  naval  armament,  etc.,  whether  that  was  a  part  of 
the  American  proposal  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  but  my  impression  would  be  that 
there  was  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  any  discussion  upon 
that  particular  subject? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Can  you  recall  whether  or  not 
England  objected  to  any  such  provision  and  said  that  she  would  not 
permit  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  any  discus- 
sion with  tne  British  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Did  you  discuss  personally  with 
any  of  the  foreign  commissioners  the  various  provisions  of  the  league 
of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  but  once,  that  was  very  early  in  the 
proceedings,  and  it  was  very  general. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caufomia.  And  subsequently  to  that  time 
you  did  not  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all,  not  after  the  commission  was 
organized. 

Benator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  There  was  a  very  dramatic  dis- 

Satch  that  came  over  to  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Shantung 
eeiaion  whidi  stated,  as  I  recall  it,  substantially  that  the  question 
ftTose  and  then  the  Japanese  commissioners  said  that  the  matter  had 
been  determinedy  andT  upon  the  President's  inquiry  as  to  how  it  had 
bean  detennined,  it  developed  then  for  the  first  time  that  the  secret 
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treaties  existed  between  Japan  and  the  British,  Japan  and  France, 
and  Japan  and  Italy,  concerning  the  disposition  of  Shantung.  Is 
that  an  accurate  statement  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  of  it  except 
in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  probably  saw  that  item  that 
was  cabled  across  as  one  of  the  dramatic  incidents  of  the  peace 
conference  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  When  that  occurred  you  were  not 
present  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  not  present  and  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  not  the  secret  treaties  a 
matter  of  discussion  constantly  at  the  peace  conference. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar  with  the 
treaties  that  had  been  made  after  the  commencement  of  the  war 
concerning  the  disposition  of  territory  by  the  different  belligerents? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  more  familiar  with  the  London  agree- 
ment, that  affected  the  Italian  boundaries,  than  any  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar  with  any 
other  agreements  between 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  that  any  such 
existed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  read  of  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  revolution  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  knew  about  the  British  and  the  Japan- 
ese treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  but  did  you  not  read  of  other 
treaties  as  well  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  not  ever  know  of  such 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  now  of  any  such 
treaties  as  to  territorial  disposition  except  those  that  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
treaties  were  made  with  reference  to  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  like  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  have  read  of  it  since. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Since  you  came  home  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  you  came  home  you  never 
heard  of  it  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  may  have  heard  of  it  at  Paris,  but  whether 
there  was  discussion  of  it,  I  have  no  recollection. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
territorial  disposition  made  under  the  treaties  and  those  that  are 
being  made,  are  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  secret  treaties  t 

Secretary  Lansing;  You  mean  in  Turkey  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  in  regard  to  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Turkey;  yes. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  know  whether  there 
were  any  treaties  made  during  the  war  or  nott 

Seo^tary  Lansing.  No;  because  I  never  paid  any  attention  to 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  you  did  in  the  Shantung 
decision  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  mean  outside  of  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Outside  of  thatt  I  think  I  can 
refresh  your  recollection,  perhaps.  Do  you  not  recall  the  publica- 
tion, even  in  this  country,  of  the  treaties  for  the  disposition  of  terri- 
tory that  were  made  among  the  belligerents  during  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  wish  to  be  a  little  more  definite. 
To  what  belligerents  do  you  refer?    What  territory ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  France,  England,  and  Italy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know.  I  knew  aoout  the  London 
agreement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  knew  about  the  pact  of 
London! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  what  that  disposed 
of? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  disposed  of  the  territories  along  the 
Adriatic  m  northern  Italy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  it  dispose  of  any  territories  in 
Tarkey,  Syria,  or  Mesopotamia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  treaties  did  dispose  of  any  of  the  territories  in  those  countries  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  heard  that  there  were  certain  treaties, 
but  I  have  never  seen  them  and^  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said  that  you  had  heard  of 
those  only  since  you  have  returned. 

Secretary  IjANsing.  I*only  say  that  I  may  have  heard  of  them  in 
Paris,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  of  considering  the  Otto- 
nan  questions. 

^  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well  was  the  pact  of  liOndon  recog- 
nized at  the  peace  conference? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No.  vou  can  not  say  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfornia.  You  mean  by  that  that  it  was  nol 
wholly  recognized  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  it  was  not  whoUy  recognized. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  it  not  generally  recognized! 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  recognized  in  the  norths  but  not  on  the 
Adriatic. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  because  that  particidar 
matter  is  not  yet  settled  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  yet  settled. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  so  far  as  there  has  been  a  con- 
tammation,  the  pact  of  London  was  recognized  f 

Secret4iry  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  upon  any 
previously  executed  treaty  the  territorial  dispositions  are  now  being 
made  in  the  peace  conference  ? 
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SecretaryLANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Lansing,  this  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  and  the  treaty  between  France  and  Japan,  and  Italy  and 
Japan,  these  treaties  were  all  entered  into  before  or  after  Japan  had 
conquered  the  part  of  Shantung  which  she  did  conquer  from  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Senator,  I  never  have  seen  the  text  of  any 
one  of  those  treaties,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  when  they  were  entered 
into. 

Senator  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Japan  did  reconquer  from 
Germany  the  part  of  Shantimg  which  Germany  had  held  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  you  do  not  know  whether  her  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  antedated  that  conquest  or  postdated 
it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Borah.  I  was  going  to  give  him  the  dates.  They  were 
made  in  March  and  February,  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  Which  ones  ? 

Senator  Borah.  The  secret  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  were  made  in  1916,  not  1917, 

Senator  Borah.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Senator  Williams.  If  they  were  made  in  1917,  they  were  made 
after  Japan  had  conquered  the  country. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator  Johnson  was  questioning  you  about 
Mesopotamia.  The  Mesopotamian  question  as  well  as  the  Syrian 
and  Armenian  questions  will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  that  treaty  has  not  been  negotiated  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  And  whatever  treaty  is  effected  by  the  allied 
and  associated  powers,  or  rather  the  allied  powers,  that  treaty  of 
peace  with  Turkey  will  settle  those  questions! 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  be  a  party  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey  ?  We  never  had 
any  war  with  Turkey,  did  we  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  answered  that  earlier. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  ?    Very  well,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  thought  of  the  President  had  been  that 
we  should  be  a  signatory  to  the  treaty  in  that  we  took  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  T  xmderstand  that.  There  was  no  reason 
why  we  should  establish  peace  with  Turkey,  not  having  had  wax 
with  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  no;  absolutely  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  therefore  we  are  not  necessarily  parties 
to  that  treaty.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  This 
treaty  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
upon  the  other  as  to  the  Dalmatian  coast,  that  part  of  Italy  Irre- 
denta, as  it  was  claimed,  in  which  they  agreed  that  it  should  go  to 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  war — did  that  treaty  include  the  town  of 
Fiume  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Italy,  then,  in  contending  for  the  town  of 
Fiume,  is  contending  not  only  for  all  the  so-called  secret  treaty 
arrangements  made  with  her,  but  is  contending  for  more  ? 

Secretary  IjANSIng.  Yes.  Of  course  I  confess  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  line  of  these  questions,  because  I  do  not  see  what 
they  have  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

^nator  Williams.  The  line  of  the  questions  is  to  attack  the  treaty 
and  the  league  of  nations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  know,  but  I  am  simply  trying  to  answer 
what  will  fee  useful  in  connection  with  the  German  treaty. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  will  find  that  those 
special  agreements,  secret  agreements,  were  made  on  the  following 
dates:  The  British  agreement  February  16,  1917;  the  French  agree- 
ment March  3,  1917:  the  Russian  agreement  February  20,  1917;  the 
Italian  agreement  March  7,  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  And  all  of  that  was  after  Japan  had  conquered 
the  German  possessions  in  Shantung. 

Senator  Borah.  And  just  before  Ishii  came  over  here  to  get  his 
agreement  with  this  country. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  Ishii 

Senator  "^rah.  No;  it  was  in  November,  1917. 

SecretaryLANSiNQ.  1917. 

Senator  Williams.  That  what  took  place — oh,  that  Ishii  made  his 
agreement  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes.  j+. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  not  talking  about  the  Ishii  agreement* 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  fact  that  is  apparently 
established  now,  that  these  secret  treaties  were  made  beiore  your' 
agreement  with  Ishii,  bring  to  your  mind  any  of  the  particular 
conditions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on 
that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  had 
in  mind  these  treaties  at  all  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  that 
time. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  did  not  know  about  these 
treaties  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  as  it  is  called  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  said  you  did  not  understand 
the  exact  line  of  the  questions  that  I  was  aslang.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
repetitive  or  insistent,  but  I  ask  you  a^ain,  do  you  not  remember  the 
publication  even  in  this  country  of  tne  treaties  for  the  disposition 
of  territory,  after  the  war  and  in  the  peace,  of  the  various  belhgerents  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir ;  I  confess  I  do  not.  When  were  they 
published  1 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  They  were  published — ^I  got  my 
copies  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Secretary  liANSiNGi  At  what  time  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago;  I  can 
not  tell  you  how  long  ago;  long  before  the  armistice,  you  know^ 
during  the  war. 
Secretary  Linsing.  Well,  possibly  that  is  so. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  war  they  were  first 
published  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Sentor  roMERENE.  May  I  ask,  for  my  own  information,  are  you 
referring  now  to  the  publication  of  these  treaties  as  maae  by  the 
Bussian  Government  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  Kerensky  published 
them  first,  and  then  they  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  remember  seeing  them  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  can  not  ask  you  anything  about 
that  because  you  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  those  secret 
treaties,  but  if  it  was  demonstrated  as  a  fact  that  the  territorial 
administrations  were  made  and  were  being  made  in  Paris  according 
to  those  secret  treaties — ^but  I  will  no  ask  you  anything  about  those 
secret  treaties  because  you  are  not  familiar  with  them.  I  make  that 
explanation  because  you  said  you  did  not  understand  the  trend  of  the 
questions  I  asked. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  mean  in  connection  with  the  German 
treaty? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  only  in  connection  with  the 
German  treaty,  but  in  connection  with  the  treaties  that  are  being  made 
now.  However,  I  pass  that  because  of  your  unfamiliarity  with  the 
various  treaties. 

Now,  did  the  American  commissioner  have  any  particular  theory 
concerning  reparations  under  the  German  treaty  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  question  also  I  womd  like  to  know  what 
you  mean  by.  We  had  the  general  theory  in  regard  to  reparations 
that  Germany  could  never  pay  for  the  damage  that  she  had  caused, 
and  that  she  should  pay  just  so  far  as  she  was  able.  That  was  the 
whole  policv  of  our  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  To  determine  how  much  she  could 
pay,  and  assess  it  against  her  ?  . 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.    How  did  you  do  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  How  do  you  mean  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  did  you  assess  what  she  should 
pay? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  not  assessed  what  she  should  pay. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  could  not  be  done ! 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  could  not  be  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  has  not  been  done. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  a  possibiUty  that  it  shall  be 
done  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Through  the  reparation  commis- 
sion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  that  has  determined  the 
amount  to  be  assessed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes, 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Oalifomia.  Which  is  left  indefinite  at  the 
present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  because  they  can  not  tell.  They  dis- 
cussed that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  it  is  left  to  the  Reparation 
Commission  to  assess  such  sum  as  they  may  deem  appropriate ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  based  on  tne  ability  of  (jrermany  to 
pay,  and  the  relative 

Senator  Williams.  Claims  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  relative  division  that  should  be  made 
according  to  the  character  of  damages  done. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  division  is  a  secondary  problem 
that  I  am  coming  to  in  just  a  minute. 

Secretary  Lansing,  i  es. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  But  it  is  left  to  the  Reparation 
Gommission  to  fix  the  amount  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Solely  with  regard  to  the  ability  of 
Germany  to  pay  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Now,  do  you  know  how  the  Repa- 
ration Commission  arrive  at  their  decision  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  to 
airive  at  that  unanimously } 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  know ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  are  a  part  of  the  treaty 
making,  and  of  this  particular  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly;  but  I  could  not  pick  up  all  these 
various  matters  and  details.     It  is  physically  impossible. 

Senator  Williams.  He  could  not  carry  it  all  in  his  head  if  he  were 
Solomon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  am  not  asserting  that  he  is 
Solomon,  or  that  he  can  carry  it  in  his  head. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  ask  questions  that 
^ou  have  prepared  in  advance  wan  it  is  to  answer  questions  prepared 
in  advance  and  asked  you  when  you  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be 
asked  you.  I  asked  at  the  committee  to  know  what  I  was  to  be 
questioned  about.  They  said  they  did  not  know,  so  that  I  had  to 
come  up  here  without  any  prei>aration. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliromia.  If  I  had  known  that  you  had  made 
a  request  of  that  kind  I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  put  them 
in  writing  and  furnished  you  a  copy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  If  you  would  prrfer,  I  will  let  this 
thing  pass  for  the  moment. 

Sraretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  perfectly,  willing,  if  it  is  sati^actory 
to  you? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  be  at  all  disagreeable  to  you  in  the  examination. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  you  tell  me  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  reparation  part  of  this  treaty  I  wiU  not  trouble  yon 
on  it;  I  will  not  bother  you  about  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  very 
complicated  affair,  and  it  was  worked  over  for  months,  and  worked 
out  oy  men  who  were  more  or  less  experts  in  the  matters  of  finan  ^e 
and  economics.  It  is  largely  an  industrial  and  financial  question, 
and  I  am  in  no  way  an  expert  myself  on  it.  I  would  not  know 
whether  it  was  worked  out  properly  or  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  1  intended  to  ask  you  a  series  of 
questions  as  to  its  workability  and  whether  or  not  it  could  be  carried 
out,  but  I  will  refrain  from  domg  so,  imder  your  statement,  on  account 
of  your  lack  of  knowledge  on  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     It  is  a  matter  of  expert  knowledge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  know,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
whether  the  United  States  intends  to  take  any  part  of  the  reparation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  has  been  deter- 
mined.    I  never  have  heard  it  discussed. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  you  have  never  heard  it 
discussed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  never  discussed  that,  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understood  from  some  witness's 
testimony  here  that  it  had  been  determined,  and  tentatively  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  that  we  would  have  no  part  in  the  reparation. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  see,  naturally,  the  experts  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort  would  go  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  States,  because  that  is 
where  the  determination  lay,  in  the  determination  of  items  of  that  sort 
in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  to  the  Secretary  also,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
a  written  request  to  this  committee  the  other  day  that  they  mieht 
advise  him  and  help  him  in  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  on  tnis 
reparation  board. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  Senator  Johnson's  question  to  be 
whether  we  will  have  any  part  of  the  reparation,  and  not  whether  we 
will  take  part  in  its  admimstration. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  If  there  has 
been  a  misunderstanding,  I  will  ask  the  question  again,  whether  or 
not  it  was  tentatively  or  otherwise  understood  or  agreed  that  we 
were  to  have  no  part  in  the  reparation;  not  in  the  reparation  com- 
mission, but  in  the  reparation  ultimately  paid. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  definite 
a^ement  as  to  that.  Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  not  taking  any. 
That  is  mjrpersonal  view. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Personally,  I  am  opposed  to  taking  any  repara- 
tion. 

Senator  Hitohcook.  You  mean  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes.  - 

Senator  HrroHoooK.  You  do  not  mean  so  far  as  private  individuals 
are  concerned? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No ;  they  must  all  be  paid. 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  There  are  $100,000,000  of  shipping  losses 
during  the  war,  and  they  have  got  to  be  paid. 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  they  are  reparations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
that  is  tlie  President's  personal  opinion  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  understand  that  it  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  understood  that  from  his  speech 
of  July  4,  that  that  was  his  position. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another 
phase  of  the  matter.  Discussion  came  up  the  other  day  as  to  how  far 
the  league  of  nations  would  affect  the  question  of  boundaries,  and  the 
assertion  was  made  by  the  witness  then  before  us  to  the  effect  that 
certain  boundaries  that  were  not  laid  out  on  strategical  lines,  but 
were  laid  out  on  other  lines,  of  nationality  or  race,  could  not  be 
supported  except  with  the  league  of  nations;  whicn  led  to  some 
acnmonious  deoate  around  the  table.  Have  you  ever  read  that 
pa^e  or  two  of  liie  treaty  containing  the  boundaries  between  Poland 
ana  Germany  ? 
'  SecretaryliANSiNO.  I  have,  at  one  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Now^  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  Could 
that  boundary  be  maintained  by  Poland  for  six  months,  or  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  without  a  league  of  nations  and  its  moral 
force  behmd  Poland  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  luiless  Germany  was  disarmed  and 
Poland  was  armed. 

Senator  Williams.  And  kept  disarmed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  follow  out  the  line,  that  boundary  is 
not  at  all  strategical,  is  itf 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  it  is  not. 

Senator  Williams.  There  are  no  natural  objects  that  make  it 
strong?  It  is  just  the  line  that  they  tried  to  get  the  majority  of 
Poles  on  one  side  of,  and  the  majority  of  Germans  on  the  other  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  now  and  then  they  could  not  succeed, 
because  the  line  could  not  be  made  too  zigzaggy  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  there  not  other  boundaries  of  which  the 
same  thing  could  be  said,  of  bi^  nations  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  it  is  quite  true  in  several  instances  that 
the  boundaries  are  not  strategic  in  any  way.  And  I  think  this 
should  be  said,  that  in  certain  cases  the  ethnological  line  has  given 
place  to  the  economic  line.  My  own  theory  is  that  the  economic 
line  is  frequently  more  important  than  the  ethnographic  line. 

Senator  W'lLLiAMS.  It  might  be,  in  a  particular  place. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  n  illiams.  Is  not  this  true,  that  they  tried  to  be  guided 
by  racial  and  national  lines  so  far  as  they  coula,  but  now  and  then 
taey  would  strike  a  place  where  the  economic  question  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  overlook  the  other,  in  a  small  territory  t 

SecretaryLiANSiNG.  Yes. 
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Senator  Williams.  For  instance — the  country  around  Fiume,  the 
population  is  largely  Italian^  and  the  thing  wmch  led  them  to  dis- 
regard the  racial  Question  there  was  the  economic  question  of  trans- 
portation and  traaet 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  I  beg  you  to  foUow  me  in  asking 
you  this  question: 

On  the  28th  of  June^  1919,  there  was  read  into  the  record  a  cable- 
gram from  the  President,  addressed  to  his  fellow-coimtryineny 
annoxmcing  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  speaking  of  the  fejigue 
of  nations  ne  said: 

It  aasociates  the  free  govenunents  of  the  world  in  a  permanent  league  in  which 
they  are  pledged  to  uae  their  united  power  to  maintain  peace  by  maintaining  right 
and  justice. 

Further  that  the  member  governments  ''undertake  to  be  responsible 
to  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  the  execution  of  their  task  by  accepting 
the  direction  of  the  lea^e  of  nations." 

In  the  President's  address  to  the  Senate,  on  July  10,  again  speaking 
of  the  league  of  nations,  he  said: 

It  provided  a  means  of  common  counsel  which  all  were  pledged  to  accept;  a  common 
authority  whose  decisions  would  be  recognized  as  decisions  which  all  must  respect 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1919,  Secretary  Tumulty  gave  out  the  following 
message  from  President  Wilson,  referring  to  the  Franco-American 
treaty : 

I  have  promised  to  propose  to  the  Senate  a  supplement  in  which  we  shall  agree, 
subiect  to  the  approval  of  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  to  come  immediately 
to  tne  assistance  of  France  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany,  thus  merely 
hastening  the  action  to  which  we  should  be  bound  by  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations. 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate,  dated  July  29,  1919,  transmitting  the 
Franco-American  treaty,  the  President  says: 

The  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  provides  for  military  action  for  the  protection 
of  its  members  only  upon  advice  of  the  council  of  the  league.  Advice  givetf,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  only  upon  deliberation  and  acted  upon  by  each  of  the  governments  of 
the  member  states  only  after  its  own  judgment  justifies  such  action. 

The  (][uestion  I  desire  to  ask  you  is  this:  Which  one  of  these  state- 
ments is  correct?  Are  we  bound  by  the  common  authority  of  the 
league,  as  stated  in  the  President's  address  of  July  101  Would  we 
be  boimd  by  the  covenant  of  the  league  to  go  to  the  relief  of  France, 
as  stated  in  the  Tumulty  message  of  May  9,  or  would  we  be  free  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  league  only  if  our  own  judgment  justified 
such  action,  as  stated  in  the  President's  message  of  July  29  ? 

Can  you  follow  me  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can,  and  I  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  answer  me  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  am  not  going  to  answer — ^I  am  not  going 
to  interpret  the  President's  language  for  nim. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  No;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  calls  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  liANSiNO.  I  know,  that  is  quite  true ;  if  not  from  anything 
that  the  President  has  said.  If  you  asK  me  for  an  interpretation  of  it» 
that  is  a  different  thing. 
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Senator  Knox.  Speaking  from  the  language  of  the  treaty  itself, 
is  it  a  matter  in  which  we  have  perfect  freedom  of  action  under 
article  10? 

Secretary  IjAnstng.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  so. 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes. 

Senator  i^NOX.  You  think  that  we  may  do  just  as  we  please  with- 
out violating  our  honor  or  agreenient  on  any  recommendation  made- 
in  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  mighty  important. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  we  haye  got,  certainly,  that  legal  right. 

Senator  Knox.  I  asked  you  about  the  moral  right. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  No,  you  did  not  mention  that. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes,  I  said  without  yiolating  our  honor;  with 
honor. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  With  honor  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I,  presume  in  honor  we  would  haye  to  foUow 
out  the  general  purposes  of  that  article. 

S^ator  Knox.  In  other  words  if  the  council  of  the  league  of 
nations  directed  us  to  resort  to  arms  against  China  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  from  regaining  her  rights  in  Shantimg,  we  would  be  bound 
to  do  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  Congress  approyed. 

Senator  Knox.  No,  I  am  not  talkmg  about  Congress,  I  am  talking: 
about  the  obligations  we  haye  assumea  under  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  absolute  obUgation. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  one  thing  or  the  other,  Mr.  Secretary.  We- 
either  haye  liberty  of  action,  or  we  are  boimd  by  our  agreement,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  in  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate  on  Uiat  subject,  and  apparently  among  the  Democratic 
Membffl^  of  the  Senate  some  are  conyinced  that  we  are  absolutely 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  council.  Others  say,  just  as  this  lasV 
expression  of  the  President  indicates,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  decide, 
after  the  recommeifdations  haye  been  made. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Is  it  not  yery  ranch  like  the  Panama  Treaty  ?' 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  particle  of  analogy  between 
the  Panama  treaty  and  that,  because  in  ranama  we  were  defending^ 
our  own  property.  We  haye  a  zone  in  Panama,  and  we  haye  built 
thejgreatest  engineering  enterprise  in  the  world,  and  the  peace  of  the 
environment  is  essential  to  the  operation  of  that  property.  We  are 
merely  defending  our  own  down  there.  I  do  not  see  any  analogy 
between  this  and  the  Panama  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  more  essential,  then,  that  there  should  be 
peace  in  Panama  than  that  there  should  be  peace  in  all^  the  world  ?  ^ 

Senator  Knox.  No;  not  at  all.  That  is  a  non  sequitur.  It  is  in 
my  mind  that  whereyer  we  haye  tremendous  property  interests  at 
stake  we  should  see  that  there  is  peace  in  that  neignborhood. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  therefore  the  change  of  soyereignty  would 
affect  our  r^hts  there  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Would  affect  our  rights. 

Secretary  liAXaiNO.  How  could  that  be,  under  that  law  t 
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Senator  Knox.  The  change  of  sovereignty  would  affect  our  rights 
in  this  sense,  that  as  long  as  our  zone  and  our  great  property  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  friendly  nation  we  are  at  peace.  That  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  us;  but  the  difference  between  that  and  guaranteeing 
the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  independence  of  a  remote 
nation  is  just  as  great  as  the  difference  between  night  and  day,  to  my 
mind. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  a  difference  .in  degree  rather  than  any- 
thing else. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  the  degree,  I  think,  that  determines  the  ques- 
tion. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  it  binds  future  Congresses,  does  it  not — 
that  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Only  in  the  sense  that  future  Congresses  might 
feel  that  the  same  reasons  that  justified  the  making  of  the  treaty 
would  justify  the  carrying  of  it  out  as  long  as  we  have  the  canal. 

Senator  Williams.  Wmch  cost  us  the  most  money  from  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint,  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  European  war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  that  we  had  a  pretty  important 
interest  in  that  war  when  we  were  dragged  into  it  against  our  own  will. 

Senator  Knox.  We  did  not  go  into  it  in  pursuance  of  any  agree- 
ment whatever. 

Senator  Williams.  No  ;  but  if  we  had  gone  into  it  in  the  pursuance 
of  any  agreement  we  would  not  have  been  any  more  in  it  than  we  were 
without  any  agreement. 

Senator  Knox.  But  I  do  think  in  all  seriousness  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  one  breath  the 
President  says  we  are  boimd.  In  the  next  breath  he  says  we  may 
act  according  to  our  own  discretion  upon  the  recommendation.  Now, 
we  ought  reSly  to  know  what  the  thing  means^  and  I  am  only  trying 
to  get  your  opinion,  because  I  value  your  opinion. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Thank  you.  I  confess  that  all  it  provides  in 
article  10  is  that  the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  tne  last  sentence  of  article 
10.  That  is  as  to  a  threat  or  a  danger.  First  we  guarantee.  Then 
after  that  sentence  guaranteeing  comes  another  sentence 

Or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression 

If  you  will  follow  me,  am  I  accurate  in  that  statement  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  You  are 

the  council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

That  is  the  obligation  with  respect  to  preserving  territorial  integ- 
rity and  the  political  independence. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  divide  it,  then,  as 
Senator  Lodge  does,  into  two  distinct  segments  or  sections  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  indeed  I  do  not.  There  is  no  comma 
after  the  word  ''aggression." 

Senator  Williams.  Mr  Secretary,  Italy  had  an  alliance  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  under  which  Italy  was  obliged  to  go  the  assistance 
of  her  allies  xmder  certain  circumstances,  in  a  war  of  defense.  Ger- 
many declared  that  she  was  in  a  war  of  defsnse.  Austria  declared 
that  she  was  in  a  war  of  defense,  and  Italy  put  her  own  interpretation 
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apon  the  sort  of  war  it  was,  and  declared  that  she  was  neutral.  Is 
not  that  anaI(^oiis?  There  may  be  a  moral  obl^ation,  but  after  all 
each  nation  is  left  to  determine  whether  the  particular  circumstances 
that  bind  it  are  confronting  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thmk  you  are  right,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think^  Mr.  Secretary,  that  there  is  no  one  phase 
of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  that  the  public  are  so  much 
interested  in  as  in  Article  X,  and  I  think  any  elucidation  that  you 
can  make  of  it  would  be  a  real  service,  to  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  have  bound  ourselves  so  that  in  honor  we  must  accept  the 
advice  of  t^e  council  and  go  to  the  relief  of  nations  that  are  threat- 
ened by  outside  aggression  or  whether  we  can  take  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  ao  as  we  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  I  understand  the  last  clause  of  article  ten, 
the  council  shall  meet  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  obligation 
shall  be  fulfilled,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the  varioiis  nations  to  take  such 
action  as  they  may  deem  proper  after  the  result  of  that  consultation 
is  reported. 

Senator  Knox.  But  that  advice  is  only  as  to  the  means.  We  have 
already  entered  into  a  covenant  that  we  will  do  the  thing. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is  quite  true. 

Senator  IBlNox.  If  you  have  covenanted  to  do  a  thing  and  then 
leave  it  to  someDody  to  determine  the  means,  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
under  an  obligation  to  adopt  the  means  suggested  by  the  council  or 
committee,  or  whatever  the  authority  is  tnat  su^ests  the  means. 
The  strength  of  the  covenant,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the  first  sentence 
there. 

Secretary  IjANsing.  It  is,  and  the  word  "a^^ession"  is  very 
important.  The  word  ''aggression"  naturally  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
wrongful  act.  Now,  somewdy  has  to  detemiine  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  wrongful  act.  As  I  read  it,  the  mere  invasion  of  territory  is  not 
nece^arily  an  aggressive  act.  You  may  invade  territory  to  protect 
your  own  nationals  fix>m  danger.  I  do  not  assume  for  one 
moment 

Senator  Knox.  Would  it  not  be  agression  jUst  the  same,  only  it 
would  be  justifiable  agression  ?    It  is  still  aggression. 

Secretary  Lansing,  rossibly  that  is  in  a  broader  sense,  but  I 
assume  that  this  is  used  in  tne  narrower  sense  of  an  evil  invasion. 
For  example,  I  can  conceive  where  it  is  necessary  to  land  troops  in 
time  of  revolution  or  anarchy  to  protect  your  own  citizens  and  their 
property. 

Senator  Kiiox.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  an  aggression  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  not  aggression. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  not  regard  that  as  aggression. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  there  mi^ht  be  simSar  cases,  where  you 
could  cover  considerable  area  of  territory. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  But  take  a  case  where  it  was  a  distinct  aggression. 
We  bind  ourselves  to  protect  the  temtorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  ^  members  of  the  league  against  external  aggression. 
Now,  suppose  there  is  what,  to  your  mind,  would  be  a  well  defined 
case  of  aggression.  There  is  no  aoubt  about  what  we  have  agreed 
to  do  first. 

Secretary  Laksiho.  No. 
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Senator  Knox.  Very  well  then.  If  we  have  agreed  to  do  it,  have 
we  not  agreed  to  adopt  the  means  of  the  council  that  we  have  set  up 
to  determine  what  means  shall  be  adopted  ? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  follows  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  We  might  not  agree  with  them. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  nught  not  agree  with  them.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  the  coimcil  might  disagree  with  the  others. 

Senator  Fall.  About  what — about  whether  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression,  or  about  how  we  should  repel  it,  or  what  our  obligations 
are? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Or  whether  this  Nation  should  take  part  in  any 
military  operations  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  clear  to  your  mind  that  the  council  itself 
decides  whether  an  act  is  one  of  aggression  or  not,  and  not  the  nation 
itself  behind  it  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  Nation  has  a  right  to  determiue. 

Senator  Fall.  To  decide  whether  it  is  an  act  of  aggression? 
Then  what  has  the  council  to  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  has  to  advise  and  consider  means  as  to 
fulfillment  of  the  obligation. 

Senator  Fall.  It  has  to  submit  to  everv  nation  obligated  by  the 
treaty,  and  allow  each  nation  to  say  whether  a  particular  act  under 
consideration  is  an  act  of  aggression  or  not.  Then  suppose  they  report 
back  to  the  council  that  they  have  discovered  that  it  was  an  act  of 
aggression.  Then  the  council  says,  ^' You  should  repel  it  in  such  and 
such  a  way. "  Then  that  is  reported  back  to  the  inaividual  members 
of  the  lea^e,  and  then  they  take  up  the  question  as  to  how  they 
will  repel  it,  or  whether  they  wUl  repel  it  at  all.  Is  that  what  article 
10  means  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  the  machinery  is  as  complicated 
as  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  understood  jon  to  say  that  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  an  act  of  aggression  was  to  be  decided,  not  by 
the  council  but  by  the  State. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Ultimately.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to 
review  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  coimcil  to  the 
State,  first  as  to  whether  it  is  an  act  of  aggression,  and  second  the 
State  has  power  to  determine  as  to  whether  it  will  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  council.    That  is  your  judgment,  is  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so.  It  is  just  as  if  we,  in  the  event  of  a 
manifest  wrong  against  some  nation 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  privilege  without  going  into  this 
lec^e  at  all. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  we  will  not  do  it. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  done  it  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
We  have  just  done  it,  and  we  are  now  trying  to  wind  up  a  war  m 
which  we  did  it.  We  had  another  war  in  1898  in  which  we  exercised 
that  judgment.  We  engaged  in  that  war.  We  have  done  it  wherever 
humanity  has  called  upon  us  to  do  it^  every  time  in  our  entire  history. 
I  should  like  to  see  anyone  cite  an  instance  where  we  have  not. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Other  nations  have  not. 

Senator  Fall,  But  we  have.  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Now  you  say  that  is  all  the  power  we  would  have — aU 
the  obligation  we  would  incur  under  article  10. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  As  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  dis- 
cussion of  article  10  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  No,  ... 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  American 
commissioners  discuss  article  10,  as  to  what  wotdd  occur  imder  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  they  never  discussed  it  with  me. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Never  discussed  it  at  all  ?  Did 
you  ever  discuss  it  with  anybody,  Mr.  Secretary  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have,  a  great  many  times. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  But  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  who 
adopted  it  at  Paris  and  the  viewpoint  of  those  oi  our  own  commission 
who  adopted  it  you  do  not  know  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  their  views  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Never  having  discussed  it  with 
anv  of  them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  well,  I  have  discussed  it  informally  with 
them,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  do  not  recall  the  discussions  ? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  them. 

Senator  TFall.  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  we  may  clear  up  the  record 
as  we  go  alon^,  that  is  so  far  as  my  own  head  is  concerned,  I  wish  to 
ask  you  another  question  pr  two.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Williams)  asked  jou  a  question  about  to  this  effect,  as  to  whetner 
the  Une  of  demarcation  a^eed  upon  in  this  treaty  between  Poland 
and  Germany  could  be  maintained  six  months  if  it  were  not  for  the 
constitution  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  understood  you  to  answer 
that  it  could  not.  Was  that  the  effect  of  his  question  and  your 
answer? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  limited  it. 

Senator  Fall.  That  it  would  be  impossible  unless  it  was  for  the 
le^e  of  nations — that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  line. 

&cretary  Lansing.  I  went  further  tnan  that. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.  Now,  let  us 
see  how  far. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  stated  that  very  clearly. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  if  German v  was  disarmed  and  Poland 
was  armed,  of  course  Poland  could  hola  it.     That  is  a  manifest  fact. 

Senator  Fall.  But  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  league  of 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  line  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  do  you  think  so  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  you  keep  Poland  fully  armed  and  Germany 
disarmed,  you  do  not  need  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  they  are  both  aimed  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  they  are  both  armed,  then  you  need  the 
league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  you  need  the  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  les. 

Senator  Fall.  The  league  of  nations,  as  it  happens,  has  notliing  to 
do  with  it  in  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  article  10  has. 
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Senator  Fall.  Page  129  of  the  treatjT;  paragraph  2  of  the  annex^ 
provides  for  an  international  commission  which  shall  govern  the 
disposition  of  that  line.  It  provides  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
France,  the  British  Empire,  and  Italy  shall  appoint  an  international 
commission.     Paragrapn  3  provides  that — 

The  commiaBion  shall  enjoy  all  the  powers  exercised  by  the  German  or  the  FtuflBdan 
Government  except  those  of  legislation  or  taxation. 

On  page  131  it  provides  that — 

The  commission  will  maintain  order  with  the  help  of  the  troops  which  will  l>e  at 
its  disposal,  and,  to  the  extent  which  it  may  deem  necessary,  by  means  of  gendarmerie 
recruited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Now  the  league  of  nations  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  has  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  are  referring  to  the  plebiscite  in  upper 
Silesia? 

Senator  Fall.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the  maintenance  of  order; 
and  I  will  say  to  you  further  that  the  following  article  provides  for 
that  for  one  year  and  a  half,  and  then  for  a  period  of  sbc  inonth3 
longer  for  the  governing  by  this  commission  alone,  without  the  inter- 
ference in  any  way  of  tne  league  of  nations,  and  then  provides  for  a 
continuous  government  forever  of  this  territory  between  Prussia  and 
Poland  unless  Prussia  and  Poland,  respectively,  in  the  meantime 
have  so  restored  order  that  they  are  able  to  reinstate  it  within  tlieir 
respective  territories  themselves.  The  league  of  nations  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.     It  is  the  international  commission. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  area,  upper  Silesia,  is  an  area  which  is  as 
yet  to  be  subjected  to  a  plebiscite;  and  then,  when  that  line  is  deter- 
mined, you  will  not  have  a  strategic  line,  no  matter  which  way  the 
plebiscite  goes,  and  after  that  you  will  have  to  depend  on  the  league 
of  nations  or  disarm  Germanv,  or  Poland  can  not  maintain  her  hnes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  why  ao  we  have  this  commission  with  arms, 
and  the  right  to  recruit  soldiers,  and  why  do  we  not  say  that  the 
lea^e  of  nations  shall  do  it?  We  do  not  say  that  the  league  of 
nations  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  do  not  need  to,  because  it  is  covered  by 
the  article. 

Senator  Fall.  ''We  do  not  need  to. "  Then  the  league  has  general 
powers,  whether  it  is  given  them  definitely  or  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  you,  so  we  are  even. 

Senator  Knox.  It  seems  to  be  a  50-50  break. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  go  back  to  one  or  two 
matters  that  you  have  spoken  about.  A  while  ago  you  were  giving 
your  ideas  as  to  the  labor  clauses,  in  answer  to  questions  by  Senator 
McCumber.  You  said  you  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the  labor 
provisions. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  said  I  had  been. 

Senator  Fall.  The  American  members  of  the  commission  were 
Messrs.  Gompers  and  Hurley,  were  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  Dr.  Shotwell  was  an  alternate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Dr.  Shotwell  was  an  alternate.  He  took  Mr. 
Hurley's  place. 

Senator  Fall.  The  United  States  of  Ainerica  had  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  president  of  the  Apierican  Federation  of  Labor^  and  ISon. 
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A.  N.  Hurley,  president  of  the  American  Shipping  Board;  substi- 
tutes, Hon.  H.  M.  Robinson  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Snotwell.  The  British 
Empire  was  represented  by  the  right  honorable  G.  N.  Barnes,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  member  olthe  war  cabinet;  substitutes,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Butler  and  Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne.  France  was  represented 
by  Xfr.  CoUiard,  minister. of  labor;  substitute,  Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine. 
Italy  was  represented  by  Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  and  Japan  was 
represented  oy  Mr.  Otchai.  Belgium  was  represented  by  Mr.  Van- 
dervdde;  Cuba  by  Mr.  De  Bustamante;  Poland  by  Count  Zoltowski^ 
and  the  Czecho-olovak  Republic  by  Mr.  Ben&j.  Are  you  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  commission  ? 

Seo^tary  Lansing.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  was  a  suggestion 
offered  by  any  of  the  delegates — ^was  that  called  to  your  attention — 
that  any  of  those  delegates  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
agriculture  should  be  represented  on  this  labor  board  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  then  whether  the  French  and  the 
Italian  delegates  offered  a  resolution  before  the  commission  to  that 
effect  which  was  voted  down  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  By  the  American  and  other  delegates  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gompers,  a  member  of  that  commission  and  others  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  article  about  which  you  were  being  interrogated  by  Sena- 
tor McCumber  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  discussed  it  with  them. 

Senator  Fall.  WeU,  it  is  public.    It  is  printed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  read  it. 

Senator  Fall.  You  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  provisions  of 
article  419,  referred  to  by  Senator  McCumber,  were  not  penal  in  their 
terms:  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  obligatory. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Permissive. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  as  to  the  use  by  any  member  of  measures  of 
an  economic  character  to  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  orders  of  the 
council.  You  seemed  to  think  that  was  in  no  sense  penal,  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  not  mandatory.    It  is  permissive. 

Senator  Fall.  Only  permissive  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  You  say  you  do  not  know  that  the  commission 
itself  that  drew  the  article  understood  that  it  was  obligatory  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  take  the  opportunity  to  place  in  the  record 
later  the  opinion  of  the  commission  itself  which  adopted  this  article, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  other  suggestions;  discussions,  and  resolutions 
which  they  offered.  The  pampiuet  which  I  have  is  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation  and  contains 
the  report  of  the  commission  on  international  labor  legislation  of  the 
peace  conference,  the  report  of  this  commission  that  Secretary  Lansing 
said  he  understood  had  been  formed,  and  which  was  formed,  and  it 
did  agree  on  these  articles.  This  pamphlet,  however,  also  contains 
the  report  of  the  British  National  Industrial  Conference — a  very 
interesting  document. 
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Do  you  know  what  the  objection  was  which  was  offered  by  Uie 
American  and  the  Brazilian  delegates  to  the  proposition  advanced 
by  the  British,  French,  Italian,  and  other  delegates  with  reference 
to  the  labor  articles  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  that  both  of  those  delegations 
held  that  they  could  not  accede  to  some  of  the  propositions  advanced 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  others,  because  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  tne  form  of  our  Grovernment, 
being  constituted  of  various  sovereign  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  discussion  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  you  hear  anything  of  any  discussion  there  or 
any  promise  or  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  labor  leaders,  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  tne  United  States  (Government,  on  that  commission, 
that  they  would  go  as  far  as  they  could  and  then  they  would  here- 
after seek  to  have  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  amended 
so  that  without  the  interposition  of  a  court  they  could  make  th«! 
mandate  of  the  league  council  absolutely  binding  upon  the  United 
States?    • 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  that  that  proposition  was  ad- 
vanced by  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  ana  other  delegates  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  it  was  turned  down  by  the  Americans, 
simply  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  1  do  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clear  up  another  matter,  I 
was  out  of  the  room  this  morning  when  you  were  asked  a  question 
by  one  of  the  Senators  with  reference  to  the  reason  why  Costa  Rica 
was  not  allowed  to  sign  the  peace  treaty.  Of  course  I  have  not  read 
the  record,  and  I  regret  that  I  was  not  present;  but  I  have  under- 
stood from  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  the  reason  in 
general  offered  by  you  was  that  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  now 
existing  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  powers. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  said  it  had  not  been  recognized  by  all 
the  powers. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  it  was  not  even  invited 
to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  There  was  no  invitation  at  all  extended  to  her  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  And  Costa  Rica  is  left  at  war  with  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mexico  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Senator  Fall.  Mexico  never  was  at  war  with  Germany.  That  is 
the  distinction.  Costa  Rica,  however,  did  declare  war  against 
Germany,  did  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is,  the  unrecognized  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  did. 

Senator  Fall.  The  unrecognized  Government.  Do  you  recall  that 
on  December  20,  1918,  Hon.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  aclmowledging 
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the  receipts  of  their  notice  that  they  had  gone  to  war,  which  telegram 
was  to  the  following  effect: 

By  resolution  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  instracted  me  to  acknowledge 
with  deep  appreciation  your  recent  message  of  congratulation  and  compliment  you 
•nd  your  country  upon  your  splendid  stand  for  liberty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  recall  that. 

Senator  Fall.  You  recall  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  whether  the  French  Government  also 
congratulated  Costa  Rica,  through  its  present  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Costa  Rica  was  recognized  by  France, 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  recognized  by  France  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  it  has  a  minister  at  Paris  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.- 

Senator  Fall.  A  recognized  minister? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  record 
to  show  the  recognition  and  the  congratulations  extended  by  the 
President  of  the  Congress  of  France  on  December  18,  1918,  to  Costa 
Rica,  upon  her  entrance  into  the  war. 

Do  you  know  what  action  Great  Britain  took  with  reference  to 
Costa  Kica  ?    Was  her  Gdvemment  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  my  impression  is  it  was. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  this  transcript  which  I  have  is  probably  cor- 
rect. It  is  dated  Paris,  France,  May  29.  1918,  and  signed  ''Derby.*' 
Derby  was  the  representative  of  Great  Britain,  was  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  addressed  to  SefLor  Manuel  de  Peralta,  Costa 
Rican  Minister,  Paris,  France: 

I  have  Uie  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  in  which  you  announce  that 
the  Preeident  of  Costa  Rica  has  decbired  war  against  the  German  Uovemment. 
I  have  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  your  communication  to  my  Government. 

This  is  followed  by  a  note  of  June  1,  1918,  to  the  following  effect: 

As  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  in  my  note  of  May  29,  I  promptly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  Government  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  niade  by  the 
Republic  of  Goeta  Rica,  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  communicate  to  me. 

1  have  juBt  received  orders  from  my  Government  to  transmit  to  you  the  following 
meaaa^e  in  reply  to  your  communication: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  desires  to  assure  the  Qovemment  of  the  Ckwta  Rican 
Republic  that  it  has  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  good  news  of  the  adherence 
of  Costa  Rica  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  humanity." 

Si^ed  by  Derby. 

It  18  not  necessary  for  me  to  £o  further,  I  presume,  than  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Fichon.  Mr.  Pichoni  I  believe,  is  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  France^  is  he  not  I 

Secretary  Lansing.  Fore^  affaus;  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  caU  attention  to  his  note  of  May  31,  1918,  to  the 
xninister  of  Costa  Rica,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  conununica- 
tion  of  Costa  Rica  to  France,  and  thfmking  Costa  Rica  for  her  action 
in  joining  the  Allies  in  the  war  against  Germany. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  than  to  call  your  attention,  T 
presume,  to  a  tele^am  from  Gen.  Foch,  comman<{er  m  chief  of  the 
allied  armies,  I  beheve,  to  Gren.  Tinoco. 

Many  thanks  for  your  congratulations.  Please  convev  to  the  Ooeta  Rican  Axmy, 
m  the  names  of  the  annies  fighting,  full  of  confidence  for  the  most  just  of  causes. 
My  sincere  thanks  for  its  good  wishes. 

Then  there  is  a  communication  from  the  Imperial  Japanese  em* 
bassy,  Paris,  France,  May  31,  1918,  signed  by  K.  Matusi.  Do  you 
know  who  Mr.  Matusi  is  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Matsui,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  signed  here  "  Matusi."  Possibly  it  shoidd  be 
"Matsui."    Do  you  know  Mr.  Matsui ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  acquainted  with  him.  I  did  not  have  ref- 
erence to  chop-suey,  which  is  more  f amihar  to  some  of  the  Senators, 
possibly,  than  Matsui  is  to  me.    Li  this  communication  he  says: 

1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  25th  instant,  in  whidk 
vou  are  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  tne  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
has  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with  the  German  Empire. 

Do  you  consider  that  a  recognition  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  that  act  necessarily,  but  I  think  probably 
it  was  recognized. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  recognized.  Then  there  is  a  communication 
from  the  United  States  embassy,  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Sharpe.  I 
think  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  that  name.  He  is 
our  ambassador,  is  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  His  communication  is  addressed  to  Senor  Manuel 
de  Peralta,  in  which  he  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  states: 

This  news  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and  1  hear  with  lively  satisfaction  the 
noble  decision  of  your  valorous  Republic,  which,  with  no  incentive  but  its  fraternal 
disinterestedness,  has  of  her  own  free  will  taken  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  powero  of 
the  entente,  ready  to  aid  with  all  its  forces  the  cause  of  right  a^^ainst  oppression. 

Your  declaration  will  evoke  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  our  sister  Republics. 

You  had  knowledge  of  that  note  of  Ambassador  Sharpe^  did  you 
not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  did. 

Senator  Fall.  He  is  under  you,  is  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  is.  It  was  not  done  by  authority  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Senator  Fall.  Neither  was  that  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  sending  its  congratulatory  message. 

SecretfSy  Lansing.  It  did  not  have  to  be. 

Senator  Fall.  Here  is  a  communication  from  the  Italian  ambassa- 
dor, under  date  of  June  3,  saying: 

You  were  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ooeta 
Blca.  by  decree  of  the  23d  of  May,  has  declared  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with 
the  uerman  Empire,  and  that  his  Government  desires  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Eds  Majesty  and  its  iJlles  in  the  triumph  of  right  and  of  civilization. 

While  noting  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  the  decision  of  your  Government,  which 
has  thus  established  a  new  bond  of  friendship  between  our  respective  countriQeL 
associated  as  they  are  now  in  the  same  noble  cause.  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I 
inunediately  brought  the  contents  of  your  commumcatiQii  to  the  attention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government 
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I  find  also  a  communication  from  the  then  president  of  Brazil, 
Mr.  Gomez.  I  find  a  note  from  the  Serbian  Legation  to  the  minister, 
thanking  him  for  the  entrance  of  Costa  Rica  into  the  war.  I  find  a 
cabl^am  under  date  of  June  19,  1917,  from  Brazil  to  Costa  Rica, 
notifying  them  that  Brazil  was  entering  the  war,  and  calling  upon  all 
the  republics  on  this  continent  to  join  them;  and  I  find  here  an  answer 
from  Costa  Rica  complying  with  the  request  of  Brazil,  expressing 
their  ^tification  at  the  action  of  Brazil,  and  their  intention  to  foUow 
Brazilin  the  matter.    Did  ^ou  have  any  knowledge  of  those  matters t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  thmk  I  did. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  who  was  it  that  had  not  recognized  Costa 
Rica,  or  caused  her  to  be  left  out  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  thank  you,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  could  have  asked  me  that  to  begin  with, 
and  I  would  have  answered  it  frankly. 

Senator  Fall.  I  may  be  unfortunate  in  my  method  of  interrogation. 

Senator  Williams.  Has  an  ambassador,  or  a  legation,  or  a  general 
in  the  field  any  right  to  recognize  any  government  ? 

Secretary  Ijansing.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  evidently  did  not  hear  the  answer  of 
the  Secretary. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Senator  evidently  did  hear  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  did,  too. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  think  the  Senator  would  interject  a  remark 
of  that  kind  if  he  had  heard  the  answer. 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  heard  it,  and  the  Senator 
interjected  the  remark  for  the  express  purpose  of  diowing  the  wide 
extent  and  the  small  depth  of  all  this  stufF. 

Senator  Fall.  I  would  not  engage  in  a  controversy  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  nor  with  the  nonorable  Secretary  of  State;  but  if 
it  became  a  matter  of  importance  I  would  ask  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  I  think  I  know  what  his  answer  would  be,  if  there  are  not  more 
ways  than  one  of  recognizing  a  ^vemment. 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  but 

Senator  Fall.  You  agree,  do  you  ? 

Senator  Williams.  But  tJiose  telegrams  are  not  one  of  the  ways. 

Senator  Fall.  That  depends  altogether 

Senator  Borah.  This  controversy  is  very  unfortunate. 

Senator  Williams.  The  whole  tning  is  of  no  importance. 
•  Senator  Fall.  You  mentioned  Mexico,  Mr.  Secretary.     Was  the 
United  States  equally  responsible  for  the  noninvitation  or  the  fact 
that  no  invitation  was  e^ctended  to  Mexico  to  join  the  league  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  not.    Then  who  was  responsible  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  FALL.  Did  the  United  States  suggest  e^ctending  to  Mexico 
Bn  invitation  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  It  did  not.    Did  any  other  nation  suggest  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Fall.  You  do  not  know  whether  France  suggested  itt 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Fall.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  De  la  Bara  in  Paris  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask — ^I  am  not  ^oing  to  ask  you  what  it 
was— but  did  you  have  any  conference  with  him  with  reference  to 
Mexican  affairs? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  a  word. 

Senator  Fall.  He  was  the  former  ambassador  to  this  coxmtry  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Senator  Fall.  And  he  was  the  president  ad  interim  between 
Huerta  and  Madero  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  justhad  personal  conversations ;  that  was  all. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  you,  of  course,  about  that. 
It  would  not  be  official,  I  presume.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  was  there 
any  discussion  in  reference  to  Mexican  matters  or  any  phase  of  the 
Mexican  matters  at  Paris  in  which  you  engaged  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  There  was  no  discussion  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  you  whether,  when  you  came  in  as 
counsellor  for  the  State  Department,  you  found  upon  your  files,  or 
whether  after  you  came  in  there  were  placed  upon  your  files,  any 
notices  of  any  kind  or  requests  from  this  Government  to  any  other 
Government  that  the  United  States  of  America  be  allowed  to  handle 
Mexican  affairs? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  have  not  seen  any  such  thing.  1  do 
not  recall  any  such  thing.  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
German  treaty  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  understood  that  }^ou  were  considering  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  that  you  were  engaging  in  the  formation  of  a  league 
for  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  quite  true,  but  I  am  considering  the 
treaty.  I  am  not  considering  Mexican  affairs.  If  you  wish  to  ask 
me  aoout  Mexican  affairs,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  before  the 
committee  at  any  time  and  discuss  them;  out  I  should  like  to  bo 
prepared  beforehand,  because  I  do  not  know  where  an  investigation 
of  this  kind  is  going,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  offhand. 

Senator  Fall,  iam  not  going  to  ask  you  to  answer  anything  that 
I  think  would  embarrass  you  at  alL  sir.  I  so  stated  with  reference 
to  the  conversations  between  Mr.  De  la  Bara  and  yourself.  They 
were  not  of  an  official  nature,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  So  I  simply  asked  you  whether  you  had  met  him 
there  and  talked  to  him. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  asked  you  nothing  as  to  the  purport  of  your  con- 
versations. Something  oi  that  kina  I  might  know  myself  through 
some  other  source,  but  I  am  not  going  to  interrogate  you  about  it  at 
all.  I  simply  ask  you  now  as  leading  up  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  important  matter,  and  which  it  seems  to  me  must  necessarily 
have  been  considered  in  some  way  around  the  peace  table  with 
reference  to  Mexican  matters. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  might  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  Mexico  was 
never  mentioned. 

Senator  Fall.  It  was  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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Senator  Fall.  No  phase  of  Mexican  matters  was  mentioned? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Never  discussed. 

Senator  Fall.  The  question  of  the  French  banking  interests  in 
Mexico  was  never  mentioned? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 
Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  the  contents  of  any  notes. 
Do  vou  know,  however,  whether  the  United  States  Government  has 
made  representations  to  any  other  Government,  prior  to  the  peace 
conference  or  during  the  peace  conference,  with  reference  to  the  Ua- 
bility  or  nonliability  of  the  United  States  and  such  other  Governments 
for  debts  or  damages  due  to  the  nationals  of  such  Governments  in 
Mexico  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Senator  Fall.  And  nobody  suggested  that  Mexico  should  be  even 
invited  into  the  league? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Fall.  Who  suggested  that  Sweden  should  be  invited  into 
the  league,  Mr.  Secretary  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know; but,  of  course,  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  list  was  made  up  by  France  originally. 

Senator  Fall.  The  list  of  those  who  w^e  to  be  invited  to  the 
conf OTence  was  made  up  by  France  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.    Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  to  know  that.     I  did  not  know  that. 
Secretary  Lansing.  They  had  control  of  the  organization,  it  being 
in  Paris. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  such  nations  as  France  left  off  of  her  list  were 
not  invited  to  become  parties  to  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  added.     I  do 
not  recall. 

Senator  Moses.  Senator,   I   understood   the  Secretary   to  mean 
that  France  made  up  the  list  of  nations  to  be  invited  to  the  peace 
conference. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
Senator  Moses.  Not  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Fall.  No;  I  am  speaking  now — there  is  a  list  here 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  the  league  of  nations  ? 
Senator  Fall.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  reached.    I 
f  assume  that  was  done,  probably,  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of 
nations. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  so  many  States  here  who  signed.  Aside 
from  the  principal  aUied  and  associated  powers,  various  other  States 
signed  this  treaty,  the  States  invited  to  accede  to  the  covenant — 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile.  Colombia,  Denmark,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Venezuela,     i  ou  do  not  know  why  Mexico  was  not  invited  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  assimie  it  was  made 
up  by  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  but  I  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

Senator  Fall.  And  you  are  sure  that  Costa  Rica  was  not  reprie- 
sented  at  the  peace  table  or  invited  to  sign  because  of  the  Umted 
States? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
Senator  Fajll.  Because  of  her  objections? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Bbanbegee.  Mr.  Secretary,  referring  to  this  list  of  matters 
that  Senator  Fall  suggested  to  you,  and  then  asked  you  whether 
they  were  the  subjects  of  consideration  over  there  by  the  peace  com- 
mission, and  you  say  as  to  the  most  of  them  they  were  not,  so  far  as 
you  know,  or  according  to  your  knowledge — ^it  is  quite  possible,  I 
suppose,  tnat  some  of  mem  may  have  been  discussed  without  your 
knowledge ;  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary^  Lansing.  I  doubt  if  the  Mexican  question  would  be. 

Senator  Bsanoegee.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  other  questions  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  other  questions  t 

Senator  Brandegee.  Many  of  them  that  you  do  not  know  about 
that  have  been  asked  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
commissioners  themselves,  the  heads  of  the  States,  had  conversations 
among  themselves  that  you  did  not  know  about  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  possibly;  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
Mexico  was  not  discussed.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  just  this  one  question. 
Article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  reads  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  i>olitical  independence  of  all  members 
ofthe  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such 
aggression  the  coimcil  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

I  understand  your  view  of  the  effect  of  that  article  is  that  although 
we,  if  we  entered  the  league,  would  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  mtegrity  and 
existinjg  pontical  independence  of  all  m^bers  of  the  lea^e,  when  the 
counciT  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  should  be 
fulfilled  it  is  then  optional  with  every  member  of  the  league  to  do  as 
they  please  about  tne  matter  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Furthermore  than  they  thiiik  it  is  their  duty. 

Senator  Bbanbegee.  Now.  if  that  is  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  this  league  are  claiming  to  erect  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  at  least  diminish  the  possibiuties  of  war,  at 
any  rate,  under  this  article  10;  guaranteeing  the  territorial  int^rity 
of  all  members  against  external  aggression,  if  each  member  of  the 
league  is  to  be  aflowed  to  carry  out  its  guaranty  in  its  own  way, 
what  sort  of  a  spectacle  will  the  world  be  treated  to  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  think  that  different  methods  ought  to  be  adopted 
to  carry  out  the  guaranty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  but  of  course 

Senator  jBrandegee.  I  had  supposed  this  was  an  idea  of  unifying 
the  members,  so  that  their  combined  strength  could  be  brought 
against  the  offending  power. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  you  are  quite  right  about  that.  I 
think  your  views  are  correct  about  that,  and  that  by  a  council  of 
the  nations  when  there  has  been  external  agression  to  be  resisted, 
or  the  rights  of  the  nation  invaded  restorea,  they  should  counsel 
together  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  taken.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  decision  of  the  council  will  be  a  reasonable  decision.  In  any 
event,  it  will  be  ot  value  in  showing  how  the  aggression  may  be 
resisted. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  Mj  point  is  this :  Suppose  there  is  a  threat 
of  aggression,  and  the  council  meets  in  conclaye;  and  resolves  unani- 
moiuly,  our  delegates  concurring  with  the  others,  that  a  force  of  a 
million  men  shomd  be  raised  and  sent  against  the  offending  power, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  the  United  States  of  that  force  is  hereby 
apportioned  as  200,000  ulen.  In  your  view  of  this,  we  are  not  in 
honor  bound^  to  agree  to  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  council; 
but  if  we  think  at  that  time  that  our  contribution  and  our  honor 
will  be  sufficiently  vindicated  by  having  Congress  pass  an  economic 
law  cutting  off  trade  with  the  enemy,  that  we  nave  sid£ciently 
fulfilled  our  pledge  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  our  friend 
and  fellow-member  of  the  league,  that  is  perfectly  permissible,  and 
can  be  done  without  any  reflection  upon  our  honor  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  the  chances  are  that  we  would  have  to 
refer  it  back  to  the  other  nations  and  say  that  we  viewed  this  as  an 
unfortunate  way  of  handling  the  situation. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Yes.  Suppose  we  have  a  pacifist  wave  in 
this  country  at  that  time,  and  we  nave  had  enough  fighting,  and  we 
say  we  will  resort  to  economic  pressure;  we  will  forbid  our  citizens  to 
trade  with  them,  etc.  Now,  tnen,  your  theory  is  that  we  so  report 
to  the  coimcil,  who  are  begging  us  to  send  200,000  men  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  then  if  the  coimcil  adhered  to  their 
former  weU-considered  recommendation,  and  said,  ''You  are  a 
shirker:  we  want  your  men  and  your  guns,  and  we  do  not  care  any- 
thing aoout  your  statute  of  Congress."^    Then  what  would  we  do  ? 

S^retary  Lansing.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  up  to  Congress  to 
determine  whether  we  should  raise  the  men. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  other  words,  we  would  be  an  international 
slacker  if  we  did  not  obey  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  the 
lei^e,  in  my  opinion.    K ow,  in  your  opinion  we  would  not  be  ? 

^«cretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  ^ciu^pEGEE.  If  your  opinion  is  correct,  I  desire  to  state 
that  in  my  opinion  this  whole  fabric  is  a  league  of  sand,  a  rope  of  sand, 
without  any  power  whatever  except  moral  suasion. 

Senator  Borah.  Not  even  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Which  is  not  very  effective  against  the 
bayonets  of  ravaging  Prussians,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman,  .^e  there  any  further  questions  t 

Senator  Williams.  Is  not  that  about  the  measure  of  power  imder 
which  we  waged  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  won  our  independence  ? 
Was  there  any  way  of  maldng  a  colony  furnish  its  quota  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  France  had  to  come  to  our  rescue. 

Senator  Borah.  We  got  out  of  that  fearful  dilemma  just  as  quickly 
as  we  could. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  after  we  once  formed  a  government.  But 
the  Senator  does  not  want  to  form  a  government. 

The  Chairman,  llie  Secretary  has  been  on  the  stand  now  for  some 
hours,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senators  desire  to  ask  him  any 
more  questions  or  not;  but  the  Secretary  said  there  were  certain 
statements  he  would  like  to  have  time  to  prepare. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  it  be  convenient  to  you  to  make  those 
Btatementst 
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Secretarjr  Lansing.  Just  as  soon  as  possible^  Mr.  Senator.  Can  I 
do  it  by  writing?    Would  you  prefer  it  in  writing? 

The  tlHAiBBiAN.  As  you  please.  If  you  will  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, you  can  present  it  m  any  form  you  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
me  to  put  It  into  writing,  and  then,  if  you  want  to  ask  any  questions, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  come  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  it,  and 
then  we  can  ask  the  questions,  if  you  wiU  come  and  read  it — ^any 
statement  you  want  to  make. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Would  Friday  be  too  soon  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  I  can  do  it  Friday.    I  will  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  Saturday  be  a  more  convenient  time  for 
you,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  to-day  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To-day  is  Wednesday.  That  only  gives  me 
to-morrow.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  have  to  look  over  and  see  what 
the  questions  are. 

Senator  Williams.  We  had  better  make  it  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  make  it  Saturday ;  would  that  do  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  you  had  better  give  me  until  Monday, 
if  you  can  do  it. 

Senator  Moses.  I  move  that  the  committee  adjourn  until  Monday 
at  half  past  10. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  some  other  matters  they 
ought  to  attend  to. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  we  adjourn  subject  to  ,the  call  of 
the  chairman. 

Senator  Fall.  The  chairman  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  mem* 
bers  of  the  committee  requested  a  little  information  about  anotiier 
matter  from  the  Secretary.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  let  us 
have  that  information  to-morrow  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  I  can  get  that  for  you  at  once. 
I  do  not  mow  what  time  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  relates  to  another  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  It  relates  to  the  Colombian  treaty,  so  that  that 
might  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Then  the  committee  will  meet  on 
Monday  at  10.30  to  hear  the  Secretary.  In  the  meantime,  what  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  committee  ? 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  meantime,  the  committee  may  be  called 
together  by  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  other  things  we  ought  to  attend 
to.  I  hope  the  Secretarv  will  be  able  to  let  me  know  to-morrow 
about  that  treaty  with  France  to  modify  the  treaty  of  1822. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will.    I  will  have  that  for  you  to,-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  Chair  will  call  the  committee  together 
for  those  other  matters.  % 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  siih^ 
ject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeign  Relations, 

WasMngton,  D,  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjourmnent,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present,  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Bran- 
dteee,  Fall,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Hitckcock,. 
Wflliams,  Swanson,  romerene,  and  Shields. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  here,  and  ready  to  go  on  with  his  statement  which 
he  promised  us  to-day. 

STATEHEVT    OF    HOH.    BOBEET    lABSIBO,    SECBETABT    OF 

STATE  — Besnmed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  was  asked  twice  during  the 
hearing  on  lf«t  Wednesday,  in  relation  to  my  knowledge  as  to  the 
secret  treaties  or  secret  agreements  which  existed  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and,  I  believe,  Kussia. 

In  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  members  of  the  conmiittee,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  page  148  just  a  brief  portion  of  the  hearing. 
[Reading.l 

Senator  Borah.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was  before  you  went  to 
VeFBBillee? 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  It  was  before? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  ia  concerned  I  do  not  think 
I  knew  of  any  secret  agreements  with  France  or  Italy. 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  suggest,  then,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  ascertain  for  the 
ccmmittee  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  just  when  you  learned  of  these  secret 
agreementB?  It  it  has  not  already  occurred  to  you,  I  think  you  will  recall,  probably, 
tmtt  these  secret  agreements  were  published  first  by  the  Russian  Government^  so  far 
as  the  world  was  concerned.  I  do  not  know  how  long  before  that  the  Department 
of  State  bad  knowledge  of  tiiem;  but  so  far  as  the  world  had  any  knowledge  of 
them,  88  I  recall,  the  furst  knowledge  came  from  Mr.  Trotsky. 

Later  on  in  the  heaxing,  this  matter  came  up  again.     I  rea:l  from 
page  193  as  follows: 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  fact  that  is  apparently  established  now,, 
that  these  secret  treaties  were  made  before  your  agreement  with  ishii,  bring  to  your 
mind  any  of  the  particular  conditions? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do  not  recall  that  you  had  in  mind  these 
treaties  at  all? 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  I  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  that  time. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  did  not  know  about  these  treaties  at  the  time 
of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  as  it  is  called? 

Secretary  Lulnsino.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yon  said  jou  did  not  miderstand  the  exact  line  of 
the  questions  that  I  was  asking.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  repetitive  or  insistenti  but  I  ask 
you  again,  do  you  not  remember  the  publication  even  in  this  country  of  the  treaties 
lor  the  dic^XMaition  of  territory,  after  the  war  and  in  P^ace,  of  the  various  belligerents? 

Secretaiy  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  confess  I  do  not    When  were  they  published? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  published — I  got  my  copies  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post 

Secretary  Lansino.  At  what  time? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Oh,  it  was  a  long  time  ago;  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
iong  ago;  long  before  the  amustice,  you  know,  during  the  war. 

^cretary  Lansino.  Well,  possibly  that  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  war  they  were  first  published? 

Secretiury  Lansing.  Yes;  I  do  not  remember  at  all. 

Senator  Pombbbnb.  May  I  ask,  for  my  own  information,  are  you  referring  now  to 
ihe  publication  of  these  treaties  as  made  by  the  Russian  Government? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes*  I  think  Kerensky  published  them  first,  and 
4hen  they  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Gentlemen,  in  connection  with  those  inouiries  and  the  apparent 
implication  that  I  must  have  had  Imowlea^e,  or  should  have  had 
knowledge,  of  those  agreements  prior  to  tne  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment; I  can  now  state  tnat  my  first  knowkedge  of  the  actual  agree- 
ments came  the  first  part  oi  February  of  1919.  Under  date  of 
February  26,  1919^  they  were  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
State  by  the  American  reace  Commission,  and  the  department  has 
no  record  or  any  knowledge  of  the  treaties  phor  to  that  time. 

On  April  22,  1919,  alleged  copies  of  the  agreements  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  France  were  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  under  a  Paris  date  line.  I  have  inquired  of  the  Russian 
division,  and  I  have  also  inquired  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Poole,  consular  ofl&cer 
^f  the  Department  of  State,  who  has  just  returned  from  Russia,  and 
who  was  m  Moscow  up  to  the  end  oi  the  time  that  it  was  safe  for 
Americans  to  remain  mere,  and  then  was  attached  to  the  embassy 
of  the  United  States  in  Russia,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  time  acted 
jBiS  charts  for  this  Government  there,  and  the  Russian  division  and 
Mr.  Poole  both  assure  me  that  these  treaties  never  were  published  in 
any  form  in  Russia. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  I  knew  of  the  British  agreement 
before  we  went  to  Paris,  let  me  say 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  what  British  agreement  do 
you  refer  to,  if  you  please  ? 

Secretary  Li^siNO.  Between  Japan  and  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  in  your  statement  of  the  other 
treaties  that  you  have  just  referred  to  you  referred  to  tiliose  with 
Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  I  refer  to  the  text  of  the  British  agree- 
•ment 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  As  to  my  knowledge  at  the  time  of  the  Lansing 
Ishii  Agreement,  which  was  negotiated  m  September  and  October, 
.1917, 1  aid  know  that  Great  Britain  and  France  had  at  least  an  imder- 
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standing  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  German  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  then  the  British  Ambassador,  had  informed  me, 
in  October,  1916,  six  months  before  we  entered  the  war,  that  Japan 
was  to  take  the  islands  north  of  the  equator,  and  Great  Britain  tiiose 
that  were  south  of  it. 

Furthermore,  at  my  first  interview  in  connection  with  our  negotia- 
tions, Viscount  Ishii,  on  September  6,  1917,  told  me  that  in  1915, 
on  h^  way  home  to  Japan,  he  stopped  in  London,  tiiat  he  saw  Sir 
Edward  Grey  there,  ana  stated  to  him  that  Japan  intended  to  return 
Kiaochow  to  China,  but  that  the  islands  would  have  to  be  retained, 
because  no  goyemment  in  Japan  could  stand  if  there  was  an  agree- 
ment to  retinm  them  to  Germany. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Do  you  mean  to  Germanjr,  or  to  CShina  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  did'not  belong  to  China.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Senator  Pomebene.  From  whom  did  you  ascertain  that) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Viscoimt  Ishii. 

Senator  Pomebene.  At  what  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  September  6,  1917.    He  said  it  was  then 

tractically  arranged  that  the  JBquator  should  be  the  line  of  division 
etween  the  acauired  territories  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain,  so  far 
as  the  conquered  islands  were  concemea. 

Senator  Hitchgock.  That  was  an  agreement  reached  between 
those  two  countries  before  we  entered  the  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes;  in  1915. 

I  would  pause  here  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  questions  in  regard 
to  what  I  have  stated  ? 

Senator  Bobah.  I  wanted  to  ask  some  questions.  I  will  either  ask 
them  now,  or  when  you  get  through  with  your  full  statement,  which- 
ever you  prefer  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  yom:  questions  refer  particularly  to  this 
matter,  I  would  like  to  hear  them  now. 

Senator  Bobah.  Very  well. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  May  I  ask  a 
question  here  ? 

Senator  Bobah.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Does  this  include  your  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Japanese  secret  treaties  1  Have  you  finished  that  part 
of  it,  or  is  there  more  on  that  subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  more  on  that  (][uestion. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Then  I  think  it  is  all  right  for  Senator  Borah 
to  go  ahead. 

Senator  Bobah.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  understand  you,  the  first 
knowledge  you  had  of  any  of  these  agreements  other  than  the  British 
agreement  was  on  what  aate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1919. 

Senator  Bobah.  And  you  received  that  information  through  what 
channels? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  tell  you,  except  that  the  commission 
received  it  in  Paris  ? 

Senator  Bobah.  The  first  knowledge  you  had  of  the  British  agree- 
ment was  from  Ishii  himself  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  From  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice. 
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Senator  Borah.  At  what  time  was  that  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  October,  1916.  That  covered  merely  the 
Pacific  islands. 

Senator  Borah.  The  agreement  that  I  was  talking  about  had  not 
been  made  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  The  secret  treaty  with  reference  to  Shantung 
and  the  German  possessions  in  Oiina  had  not  been  made  in  October, 
1916? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  IBorah.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  that  agreement  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  first  learned  of  that  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  1919. 

Senator  Borah.  Will  you  state  again  briefly  what  it  was  that 
Viscount  Ishii  stated  to  you  as  to  the  understanding  which  he  had 
with  Great  Britain,  and  when  it  was? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  statement  was  made  on  Septembw  6, 
1917,  and  he  told  me  that  in  1915 — that  was  after  Kiaochow  and  the 
German  islands  had  been  taken — he  was  in  London,  and  that  he 
stated  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Japan  intended  to  return  Kiaochow 
to  China,  but  that  the  islands  would  have  to  be  retained,  as  no 
Japanese  Government  could  stand  without  obtaining  them;  that  it 
was  practically  agreed  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  territory 
acquu'ed  by  conquest  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  should  be  the  Equator,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were  concerned. 

Senator  Borah.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  that? 

Secretary  Lansing.  September  6,  1917. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  that  the  only  statement  that  Viscount  Ishii 
made  which  would  indicate  to  you  any  understanding  between 
Japan  and  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  the  German  possessions 
in  China  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  did  not  indicate  any. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  he  make  any  other  statement  indicating 
to  you  at  all  that  Japan  had  any  agreement  with  Great  Britain  in 
regard  to  the  German  possessions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all,  sir.  After  that  statement,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Japan  to  return  Kiaochow  to  China,  the  subject 
was  never  again  mentioned  during  the  conversation. 

Senator  Borah.  You  do  know  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  at  the 
time  Viscount  Ishii  made  that  statement  to  you,  he  had  a  secret 
agreement,  or  Japan  had  a  secret  agreement,  with  Great  Britain 
and  these  other  powers  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do. 

Senator  JBorah.  And  that  he  either  affirmatively  or  by  his  silence 
concealed  it  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  the  truth.  I  do  not  Know  whether 
it  was  an  intentional  concealment  or  not.  He  did  not  tell  me 
about  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  an 
intimation  in  your  opening  statement  that  we  were  indicating  that 
you  must  have  had  knowledge  of  these  thin^,  that  that  was  not  my 
desire  at  all.    My  desire  was  to  show  what  Viscount  Ishii  was  doing. 
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I  desire  to  read  a  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  4,  1918.     [Reading:]^ 

Mr.  Kin^  asked  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  there  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  Preeident  WUflon  copies  of  all  treaties,  whether  secret  or  public,  and  memo- 
tinda  of  all  other  agreements  or  undertakings  to  which  this  country  has  become  a 
party  since  4th  August,  1914;  and  if  not,  whether  copies  of  all  such  documents  will 
oe  haaded  to  the  American  ambassador  in  London. 

Mr.  Balfouik.  The  honorable  member  may  rest  assured  that  President  Wilson  is 
kept  fully  informed  by  the  Allies. 

You  would  understand  from  that  that  these  secret  agreements 
had  been  made  known  to  the  President? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  dislike  very  much  to  interpret  the 
language  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

^nator  Borah.  It  does  not  need  much  interpretation,  does  itt 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  What  was  the  date  of  tnat  ? 

Senator  Bobah.  March  4,  1918.  When  did  this  Grovemment  make 
known  to  China  the  existence  of  these  secret  agreements  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  as  the  wvemment  ever  made 
them  known  to  China,  because  China  had  delegates  at  Paris,  and  I 
assume  that  she  was  more  or  less  cognizant  of  the  agreements  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were. 

Senator  Bobah.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Ishii  and  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  had  no  knowledge  of  these  treaties  imtil 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  said  the  other  day,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  that  you  would  have  made  the  so-called  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  just  the  same  if  you  had  known  that  these  secret  treaties 
were  in  existence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  JBranbegeb.  Involving  the  turning  over  of  Shantung,  er 
the  rights  in  Shantung,  to  Japan  ? 

SeCTetary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Has  the  so-called  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
any  binding  force  on  this  country  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  simply  a  declaration  of  your  policy,  or 
the  policy  of  this  Groveminent,  as  long  as  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  want  to  continue  that  policy,  I  suppose  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Exactly,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Root- 
Takahira  agreement  is. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  again  the 
date  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  November  7,  1917. 

Senator  "Brandegee.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  upon  that.  I  have 
some  other  questions  relating  to  other  things. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  monarchy  in  Russia  was  over- 
thrown in  March,  1917? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  the  Kerensky  government  was  replaced  by 
Lenin-Trotski  government  in  the  autumn  of  that  year? 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 
Sttiator  Johnson  of  California.  November  7. 
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Senator  Moses.  Was  otir  embassy  at  Petrograd  in  touch  constantly 
for  information  during  that  period  Y 

Secretary  Lansing.  During  the  Kerensky  regime,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  through  the  early  days  of  the  Lenin-Trotski 
regime? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  MOSES.  At  Petrograd  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  As  I  recall,  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the 
Lenin-Trotski  regime  was  the  publication  of  certain  secret  archiyes 
of  the  Russian  GoyernmeDt? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Including  what  purported  to  be  the  texts  of  many 
secret  treaties. .  Did  the  embassy  report  upon  those  to  this  Goyem* 
menti 

Secretary  Lansing.  All  of  them. 

Senator  Moses.  And  those  reports  did  not  include  any  of  these 
secret  treaties  which  we  haye  been  discussing. 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  of  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  it  possible  that  those  secret  treaties  were  not 
published  in  Petrograd,  although  published  elsewhere  t 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  1  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  question  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  possible  that  those  secret 
treaties,  though  published  elsewhere,  were  hot  made  public  in  Petro* 
grad,  inasmudL  as  it  was  not  long  after  the  first  week  in  Noyember, 
when  Lenine  and  Trotzky  came  into  power  in  Petrograd,  that  the 
publication  of  those  documents  began,  and  they  were  published  in 
this  coimtry  not  greatlysubsequent  to  that  time  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  the  object  of  that  question,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  embassy  in 
Petrograd  had  oyerlooked  anything  in  making  this  report  to  the 
State  Department. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  haye  inyestigated  yery 
thoroughly  as  to  that,  and  they  were  not  published  in  Bussia. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Do  you  intend  to  go  into  an  explanation  of 
the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  and  its  reasons,  and  so  forth,  and  to 
put  the  agreement  in  the  record  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  will. 

Senator  HiTCHOOOK.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  you  proceed  I  wish  to 
ask  you  this.  Some  secret  treaties  were  published  in  Russia  at  a 
certain  period,  were  they  not  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  were  some,  but  none  of  these. 

Senator  Hitohoock.  None  relating  to  the  Japanese  matters } 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  !Bbandegee.  Was  that  done  before  the  Russian  reyolution  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  jBbanbegee.  When  the  Czar  was  on  the  throne  ? 

Secretary  Li^smo.  Do  you  mean  the  agreements  that  were  made  ? 

Senator  Hitohoook.  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Lenin- 
Trotsky  goyemment  had  published,  shortly  after  they  came  into 
power,  I  think  in  the  fall  of  1917,  certain  secret  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  HrroHOOGE.  But  they  related  to  European  or  Asian  affairs  t 
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Secretary  Lansino.  Yes;  they  did  not  relate  to  this  matter  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  those  published  in  other  European  capitals, 
do  you  know,  if  not  in  Petrograd  t 

Secretary  LANsma.  I  think  none  were  published  in  other  European 
capitals,  unless  they  also  appeared  in  Russian  publications. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  going  on  with  that  subject 
of  those  treaties  now,  or  are  you  going  on  to  other  subiects? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  gomg  on  with  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  out  of  the 
thought  on  which  you  are  now  engaged,  but  do  you  int^d  to  take  up 
again  the  secret  treaties  that  were  published  by  the  Russians  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  you  answered  Senator 
Hitchcock  you  referred  to  the  Japanese  treaties  alone,  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  referred  to  them  as  to  being  published  in 
Russia. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  That  they  were  not  published  ? 

Secretary  Lanbing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  But  there  were  many  secret 
treaties  published  by  the  Russians  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  wish  to  say  man^,  and  I  would 
not  want  to  say  what  they  pertained  to  without  examining  our  records. 

Senator  Johnson  of  C!alifomia.  You  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
they  pertained  to  territorial  dispositions,  do  you  not? 

^Bcretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall,  sir;  ana  I  would  prefer  to  look 
that  up  if  you  desire. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  have  read  here  a  portion  of 
the  testimonjr  given  by  you  the  other  day,  part  of  which  contained 
an  interrogation  by  myself,  and  that  interrogation  related  in  part 
at  least  to  the  treaties  other  than  the  treaty  with  Japan  concerning 
the  disposition  of  Shantung  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  You  may  be  correct  in  that  re- 
spect-—you  were  answering  only  in  respect  to  treaties  with  Japan. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question 
while  we  are  on  the  subject.  You  recall  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  here 
and  addressed  the  Senate  at  one  timet 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  And  that  Viviani  was  here  and 
addressed  the  Senate  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Did  either  of  those  gentlemen  while 
here  communicate  to  you  any  secret  treaties  that  had  been  executed 
for  the  disposition  of  territory  after  the  wart 

Secretary  Lansing.  Neither  of  them. 

^  Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Did  either  of  them  on  any  occa- 
sion, either  when  here  or  at  any  other  time,  communicate  to  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States  any  information  concerning 
the  treaties  that  disposed  of  territory  in  wnich  the  Allies  were  con- 
cerned, the  disposition  of  which  was  to  be  made  by  the  peace  con- 
ference? 

Secretary  Lansing.  None. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  As  I  understood  you.  you  have  no 
Tecollection  of  the  particular  treaties  that  were  published  in  Russia 
-and  published  subsequently  in  this  country?   , 

Secretary  Lansino.  No;  I  have  none. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  I  understood  you  to  say  with 
:8ome  positiveness  that  vou  knew  that  the  Japanese  treaties — the 
treaties  with  Japan — ^had  not  been  published } 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Necessarily,  to  have  that  informa- 
tion you  would  have  to  have  some  Imowledge  of  what  publications 
were  made,  would  you  not  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  need  not  necessarily  have  the  information, 
but  somebody  familiar  with  the  record-  would  have  to  have  the 
information. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  -You  had  somebody  who  was 
iamiliar  with  the  record  look  it  up ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Hitchgogk.  You  spoke  of  the  British  ambassador  having 
■advised  you  in  the  fall  of  1916  as  to  the  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  as  to  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  dividing  line  being  the  Equator? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Secretary  Hitchcock.  At  that  time  the  so-called  secret  treaties 
with  Japan  had  not  been  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  were  not  made  until  the  following 
«pfing  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  exchange  of  notes 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  in  the  following  spring.  They 
were  not  made  at  the  time  you  talked  with  the  British  ambassador } 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  Chinese-Japanese  agreement  with 
reference  to  Shantung  was  executed  in  1915,  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  May,  1915. 

Senator  roMERENE.  Mr.  Secretary,  up  to  the  time  of  the  exchange 
•of  the  letters  which  embraced  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  did  the 
Republic  of  China  have  any  information  concerning  that  agreement  9 

Secretary  Lansing.  Do  you  mean  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement? 

Senator  JPoMERENE.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  until  it  was  negotiated  and  the  notes 
were  exchanged. 

Senator  R)merene.  As  this  related  to  Chinese  territory,  what 
reason  was  there,  if  any,  for  not  conferring  with  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  a  mere  matter  of  declaration  of  a 
mutual  policy  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
their  attitude  toward  China.  It  did  not  directly  affect  any  rights 
of  China,  except  that  the  two  Governments  agreed  they  would  keep 
their  hands  off. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  said  the  other  day,  did  you  not,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  your  principal  object  in  making  ihis  so-called  agree- 
ment was  to  get  a  renewed  declaration  from  Japan  in  favor  of  the 
open  door  in  China  ? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Senator  Pomebene.  When,  if  at  all,  did  you  first  learn  that  the 
Chinese  Govemmont  took  any  exception  to  the  Liansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  had  no  definite  information  that  China 
took  exception  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  They  did  make  a 
declaration,  which  I  was  going  to  state  later  in  discussing  that  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Pomebene.  If  you  are  going  into  that  later,  I  will  not 
pursue  it  now. 

Senator  New.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  if  jou  knew  that 
the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  had  at  any  time  considered  the  pro- 
posed disposition  of  the  Pacinc  islands,  and  had  made  any  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  that 
disposition  of  them  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  direct  knowledge  of 
that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was  some  consideration,  very 
naturally,  as  to  the  disposition  of  those  islands,  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  trans-Pacific  cables. 

Senator  New.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a 
formal  recommendation  made  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  with 
reference  to  that  subject  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  New.  Then,  not  knowing  that,  you  can  not  say  that  any 
action  was  ever  taken  concerning  it  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  would  depend  very  largely  on  when  such 
a  recommendation  was  made,  as  to  its  effect  on  the  negotiations  in 
Paris. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  no 
official  protest  was  made  by  China  against  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment; but  my  recollection  is  that  the  newspaper  dispatches  at  the 
time  stated  that  Chinese  sentiment  was  very  much  opposed  to  it. 
Do  you  not  remember  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  somethii^  of  that  sort;  yes,  in 
regard  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement.  I  suggested  to  Viscount 
Ishii  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  two  Grovemments  to  reaffirm  the 
open-door  policy,  on  the  ground  that  reports  were  bein^  spread  as 
to  the  purpose  of  Japan  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  war  to  extend  her  influence  over  China — political  influence. 
Ishii  replied  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  consider  that  matter,  but 
that,  of  course,  he  felt  that  Japan  had  a  special  interest  in  China, 
and  that  that  should  be  mentioned  in  any  agreement  that  we  had; 
and  I  replied  to  him  that  we,  of  course,  recognized  that  Japan,  on 
account  of  her  geographical  position,  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  China, 
but  that  it  was  not  political  in  nature,  and  that  the  danger  of  a 
statement  of  special  interest  was  that  it  might  be  so  construed,  and 
therefore  I  objected  to  making  such  a  statement. 

At  another  interview  we  discussed  the  phrase  "special  interests," 
which  the  Japanese  Government  had  been  very  insistent  upon,  and 
which,  with  the  explanation  I  have  made,  I  was  not  very  strongly 
opposed  to,  thinking  that  the  reaffirmation  of  the  open-door  policy 
was  the  most  essential  thin^  that  we  could  have  at  this  time ;  and  we 
diacuased  the  phrase  which  appeared  in  the  draft  note,  ''special 
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interest,"  and  I  told  him  then  that  if  it  meant  '^ paramount  interest," 
I  could  not  discuss  it  further;  but  if  he  meant  special  interest  based 
upon  geographical  position,  I  would  consider  tne  insertion  of  it  in 
the  note.  Then  it  was,  during  that  same  interview,  that  we  men- 
tioned ^'paramount  interest"  and  he  made  a  reference  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  and  rather  a  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  Monroe 
doctrine  for  the  Far  East. 

And  I  told  him  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  misconception  as  to 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;  that  it  was  not 
an  assertion  ol  primacy  or  paramount  interest  by  the  United  States 
in  its  relation  to  other  American  Republics;  that  its  purpose  was  to 
prevent  foreign  powers  from  interfering  with  the  separate  rights 
of  any  nation  m  this  hemisphere,  and  mat  the  whole  aim  was  to 

f>reserve  to  each  Republic  tne  power  of  self-development.     I  said 
urther  that  so  far  as  aiding  in  tnis  development  the  United  States 
claimed  no  special  privileges  over  other  countries. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Secretary.  Were  these 
oral  declarations  that  were  made  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oral  entirely. 

Senator  JBrandegee.  No  stenographer  was  present? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  stenographer  was  present. 

Senator  JBrandegee.  This  is  from  memory  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all.  It  is  made  from  memoranda 
which  I  dictated  to  a  stenographer  immediately  upon  the  departure 
of  Count  Ishii. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  usual  way  of  keeping  these  records. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is  the  only  possible  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  told  Viscount  Ishii  that  I  felt  that  the  same 
principle  should  be  appUed  to  China,  and  that  no  special  privileges, 
and  certainly  no  paramount  interest,  in  that  country  should  be 
claimed  by  any  foreign  power.  While  the  phrasing  of  the  notes 
to  be  exchanged  was  further  considered,  the  meaning  of  ''special 
interest"  was  not  again  discussed. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  pardon  an  interruption  there  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  did  Count  Ishii  say  ?  Did  he  appar- 
ently coincide  with  your  view  or  did  he  maintain  silence  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  maintained  silence. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  anything  more,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  so  far  as  *' special  interest'*  is  concerned. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  finished  aoout  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

Secretarv  Lansing.  Not  entirely. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  he  finish. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  there. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  in  the  room  here  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  one  here  somewhere.  It  is  a  Senate 
document. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  give  the  number  of  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  not  a  Senate 
document.     It  is  one  of  the  treaty  series. 

Senator  Brandegee.  For  the  use  of  the  State  Department} 
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Secretary  Lansing.  For  the  use  of  the  State  Department.  Treaty 
Series  No.  630. 

Senator  Pomeeene.  There  is  no  objection  to  incorporating  that 
in  your  testimony,  is  there  1 

Secretary  Lansescg.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Senator  *roMEBENE.  I  ask  that  that  may  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

(The  agreement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

AGREKMENT  KFFBCTBD  BY  BXCHANOB  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
JAPAN— MirrUAL  INTEBEST  BELATINQ  TO  THE  BBPUBLIC  OF  CHINA — SIGNED 
NOVEMBER  3,   1917. 

fHie  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  ol 

Japan  on  special  mission.)  ^ 

Department  op  State, 
Washington^  November  2,  1917, 

Ezcellbngt:  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  herein  my  understanding  of  thl 
agreement  reached  by  us  in  our  recent  conversations  touching  the  questions  of  mutua 
interest  to  our  Governments  relating  to  the  Republic  of  Chimu 

In  order  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated, 
it  is  believed  by  us  that  a  public  announcement  once  more  of  the  desires  and  inten- 
tions shared  by  our  two  Governments  with  regpard  to  China  is  advisable. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquity creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and  consequently  Uie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China, 
particnlarly  in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

"Hie  teintorial  sovereigntv  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
Govenunent  of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  that  while  ^graphical  position  gives  Japan  such 
special  interests  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  £^inst  the  trade  of  other  nations 
or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treaties  with  other 

pOWSfS. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  deny  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  infrinee  in  any  way  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  uiey 
declare,  furthermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  "open 
door"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

lioreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
government  of  any  special  rights  or  privil^es  that  would  affect  the  mdependence  or 
territorial  int^rity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  4o  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
China. 

I  shall  be  elad  to  have  Your  Excellency  confirm  this  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ment reachea  bv  us. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration.     . 

Robert  Lansing. 
His  Excellency  Viscount  Kikujiro  Ishii, 

Ambassador  Extraordiruary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan, 

■    on  Special  Mission. 

(The  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Japan,  on  Special  Mission, 

to  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

The  Special  Mission  of  Japan, 

Washington,  November  t,  1917, 

Sfk:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  to-day,  communi* 
aiting  to  me  your  understanding  of  the  agreement  reached  bv  us  in  our  recent  con- 
refsations  touching  the  questions  of  mutiml  interest  to  our  Gfovemments  relating  to 
the  Republic  of  China. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  to  you,  under  authorization  of  my  Government, 
the  understanding  in  question  set  forth  in  the  following  terms: 

In  Older  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  circulated. 
It  ia  believed  by  us  that  a  public  announcement  once  more  of  the  desires  and  inten- 
toDB  shared  by  our  two  Governments  with  regard  to  China  is  advisable. 
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• 

The  Govemments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquity creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and,  consequentljr,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  that  while  geo^phical  position  gives  Japan 
such  special  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  the  trade  of  other 
nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in  treaties 
with  other  powers. 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  deny  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  infringe  in  any  way  tne  independence  or  territorial  int^rity  of  China  and  they 
declare,  furthermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  principle  oi  the  so-called  "open 
door,''  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  indus^  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
Government  of  an^  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence 
or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  that  woula  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
China. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
'iff.eration. 

E.  IsHii, 
Arnbassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Japan  on  Special  Mission. 

Hon.  Robebt  Lansinq^ 

Secretary  of  State, 

Secretary  Lansing.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1917,  as  will  appear 
by  the  document,  the  notes  were  exchanged  between  this  Govern- 
ment and  Japan,  and  I  issued  on  the  6th,  the  time  the  notes  were 
made  public,  a  statement  in  regard  to  them.  There  are  portions  of 
that  statement  that  I  would  like  to  incorporate. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  not  put  tne  whole  statement  in;  I 
mean,  furnish  it  to  the  stenographer  1  Let  us  have  the  whole  state- 
ment. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  not  the  whole  statement. 

Senator  mcCumbeb.  If  it  is  not  too  long,  may  it  not  be  read  now  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  This  is  real  short,  and  I  think  it  will  save 
time  to  read  this. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  do  not  mean  to  read  it  all  now,  but  later 
to  furnish  the  whole  statement  so  that  it  can  be  incorporated. 

Senator  HrroHOOOK.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  read  what  he  has 
now. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Lansing  (reading) : 

There  had  unquestionably  been  growing  up  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  coun- 
tries a  feeling  of  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  inducing  the  activities  of  the  other  in  the 
Far  East,  a  feeling  which,  if  unchecked,  promised  to  develop  a  serious  situation. 
Rumors  and  reports  of  improper  intentions  were  increasing  and  were  more  and  more 
believed.  Legitimate  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  without  ulterior  motive 
were  presumed  to  have  political  significance,  with  the  result  that  opposition  to  those 
enterprises  was  aroused  in  the  other  country. 

By  fxunkly  denouncing  the  evil  influences  which  have  been  at  work,  by  openly 
proclaiming  that  the  pohcy  of  Japan  is  not  one  of  aggression,  and  by  declaring  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  take  advantage  commercially  or  inaustrially  of  the  special 
relation  to  China  created  by  geographical  position,  the  representatives  of  Japan  have 
cleared  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  the  suspicions  which  had  been  so  carefully 
spread  by  our  enemies  and  by  misguided  or  overzealous  people  in  both  countries. 

The  s&tements  in  the  notes  reauire  no  explanation.  Tney  not  only  contain  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  "open  door''  policy,  but  introduce  a  principle  of  noninterference 
with  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  China,  which,  generally  applied,  is 
essential  to  perpetual  international  peace,  as  clearly  declared  by  President  Wilson, 
and  which  is  the  very  foundation  also  oi  Pan  Americanism  as  interpreted  by  this 
Government, 
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Tliat  is  all  I  desire  to  read. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  a  statement  that  you  issued  for  pub- 
lication at  the  time,  in  connection  witJi  the  agreement } 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir;  for  publication. 

Senator  Fall.  Would  it  interrupt  to  ask  a  question  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  You  made  a  statement  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
Pan  Americanism.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  the  Pan-American  doctrine  as  declared  by  President  Wilson  are 
the  same? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  come  to  the  same  result  but  they  are 
entirely  on  a  different  basis.  The  Monroe  doctrine  is  purely  a 
national  doctrine.    Pan  Americanism  is  an  international  pohcy. 

Senator  Hftchoogk.  Did  Viscount  Ishii  make  any  pubhc  statement 
following  the  agreement? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  He  did,  very  much  of  a  similar  order. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  published  in  this  country,  or  only 
in  Japan  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  was  telegraphed  back  here.  I  can 
not  recall  exactly.  He  did  make  a  statement  on  leaving  this  coun- 
tfj.    I  think  his  Government  also  made  a  statement  in  Japan. 

Senator  Brandeges.  Is  it  your  imderstanding,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
the  onginai  use  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  based  upon  the  theory 
that  it  was  necessary  for  our  defense  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely  so. 

Senator  Williams.  Defense  of  our  institutions,  too  ? 

Sffliator  Bbandegee.  Yes;  of  our  country  and  our  institutions. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  apparently  a  national  policy. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  a  warning. 

Senator  Williams.  A  declaration  by  the  United  States,  with  a 
threat  by  the  United  States  that  she  would  maintain  it  by  force,  if 
necessaiy. 

Senator  Bobah.  Are  you  through  with  that  incident,  Mr.  Secretary  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  am,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
chronological  statement 

Senator  New.  You  say  it  was  announced  as  a  national  poUcy } 

Secretary  Lansing.  Iiie  Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Senator  New.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Not  as  a  rerional  understanding  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  had  that  effect,  very  decidedly. 

Senator  New.  But  it  was  a  national  policy. 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  national  jK>licy. 

Senator  New.  Announced  by  this  country  for  itself  and  by  itself? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  it  was  a  selfish  doctrine.  Pan  Ameri- 
canism is  an  unselfish  doctrine. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  following  up  what  he  said.  I  understood 
him  to  ask  you  if  it  was  a  regional  understanding.    It  does  pertain 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  ? 
Seoetaty  Lansing.  Entirely. 
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Senator  Williams.  There  was  more  or  less  of  an  express  or  implicit 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  that  they  respected  it, 
was  there  not? 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  accepted  it  practically,  whether  they 
did  or  not. 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  it  was  an  miderstanding,  and  it  was 
regioHal. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  to  call 
attention  to  specific  matters  and  declarations  of  other  coimtries  or 
language  of  other  couiitri€«  with  reference  to  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
but  I  do  not  want  by  my  silence  to  seem  to  agree  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  with  the  answers  of  the 
Secretary.    It  has  been  challenged. 

Senator  Williams.  I  never  said  it  had  not.  I  was  getting  the 
Secretary's  opinion  and  expressing  my  own.  I  did  not  mean  to 
intrench  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  your  right  to  have  a  different 
opinion. 

Senator  Fall.  Exactly.  The  Senator  could  not  do  that.  How- 
ever, the  word  "xmderstanding''  impUes  something  more  than  a 
unilateral  declaration,  does  it  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Necessarily. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  me  ask  the  Secretary  this  question:  Was 
there  not  an  understanding  between  us  and  Great  Britain  not  to  go 
any  further,  even  before  President  Monroe  annoimced  the  doctrine  t 

Secretary^  Lansing.  That  is  apparently  the  evidence  of  history, 
that  Canmng  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  announcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Senator  Fall.  And  the  United  States  distinctiy  declined  to  make 
the  declaration  jointly  with  Great  Britain,  whicn  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  correspondence  between  the  various  parties,  including  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Adams,  and  Monroe. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  so  much  further  than  Canning  expected, 
that  he  rejected  it. 

Senator  Williams.  To  go  a  step  further,  the  United  States  de- 
clined to  make  a  joint  announcement  with  Great  Britain  as  was 
suggested  by  Cannmg,  but  the  United  States  made  an  announce- 
ment upon  her  own  nook,  and  there  had  been  a  previous  under- 
standing that  Canning  wanted  the  annoimcement  made.  Now,  that 
is  all  I  am  contendinjg  for.  So  that  there  was  an  understanding 
which  was  to  be  constituted  a  part  of  President  Monroe's  proclama- 
tion.    It  did  constitute  a  part  of  it;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  is  another  man  skilled  in  the  English 
language,  and  he  can  express  in  his  words  what  he  imderstands,  I 
presume,  or  what  he  wants  people  to  understand  that  he  imder- 
stands, as  to  an  understanding  oetween  Canning  and  the  United 
States  which  was  never  arrived  at. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  wish  to  state,  in  relation  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said,  that  Canning  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  fell  into. 

Senator  Fall.  Canning  made  the  suggestion,  which  we  repudiated. 

Senator  Williams.  But  under  our  prmciple  of  not  being  involved 
in  entangling  aUiances,  we  did  not  want  to  be  involved.  And,  by 
the  way,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  its  being  a  joint  announcement. 
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Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  allow  such  historical 
distortions,  made,  of  course  miintentionally,  to  go  into  the  record. 

Senator  Williams.  We  will  let  it  speak  for  itsielf.  The  gentlemen 
will  find  it  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  challenge  that  statement. 

The  Chaibbian.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  I  think  the 
discussion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  point  of 
the  hearing  of  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  thought  so  all  along. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  indulge  in  it,  then  ? 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  ao  not  desire  to  ask  anything 
about  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  all  understood  what  it  was,  up  to 
six  months  ago. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  coi^ratulate  the  Senator,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  it  means.  He 
may  be  the  only  man  that  knows. 

Senator  Borah.  There  has  been  no  misunderstanding  until  lately. 

Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  to  eet  a  connected  statement  as  to  the 
situation,  at  the  time  that  Isnii  appeared  here  for  the  purpose  of 
consummating  this  agreement,  the  21  demands  were  made,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1915  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  The  first  four  groups  of  those  demands  had  been 
acceded  to  by  China  in  her  agreement  with  Japan  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Japanese-Chinese  agreement} 

Secretwy  Lansinq.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  at  the  time  that  Ishii  appeared  here,  the 
agreement,  which  followed  the  demands,  had  been  made  known  to 
tne  world  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Now,  who  suggested  the  proposition  of  inserting 
m  the  agreement  which  you  made  with  Ishii  this  proposition  of  specif 
int^^estl 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  made  bv  Count  Ishii. 

Senator  Borah.  You  suggested  to  nim  that  if  that  meant  political 
control  or  paramoxmt  control,  you  did  not  care  to  discuss  it) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  What  did  he  say  in  reply  to  that,  which  would 
indicate  that  he  waived  that  construction  upon  jour  part } 

Secretary  Lansing.  He  continued  the  discussion. 

Senator  Borah.  And  continued  it  along  what  line? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  only  along  the  line  that  he  inserted  it  in 
his  counterdraft  of  a  note  and  urged  that  it  be  included.  But  he 
understood  exactly  what  I  interpreted  the  words  ' 'special  interest" 
to  mean. 

Senator  Borah.  And  you  understood  what  he  interpreted  them 
to  meant 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Borah.  He  had  said  that  his  idea  was  that  Japan  had 
spedal  interests  in  China  which  ought  to  be  recognized,  and  oy  those 
special  interests  he  meant  paramount  control  ? 

Seoetaiy  Lansing.  Yee;  and  I  told  him  I  would  not  consider  it. 
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Senator  Borah.  Did  he  saj,  "Very  well,  I  adopt  that  construction 
of  it/'  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  No,  but  he  continued  to  introduce  the  worda 
"special  interest" ;  but  he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  take  my  meaning^ 
I  could  not  continue  the  discussion. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  and  after  he  appeared, 
his  country,  officially  or  semiofficially,  placed  the  construction  upon. 
it  which  Ishii  placed  upon  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansino,  Before? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  further  than  his 
statement. 

Senator  Borah.  I  have  a  dispatch  here  from  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador to  his  home  Government,  made  October  22,  1917,  in  which  h^ 
said  that  Japanese— — 

Senator  Pomerene.  From  what  are  you  reading  ? 

Senator  Borah.  From  a  copy  of  this  dispatch  published  in 
"Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question." 

Secretary  Lansing.  By  whom? 

Senator  Borah.  By  Mr.  Millard.  Is  there  any  question  about  the- 
authenticity  of  the  dispatch  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  question,  because  I  do  not  know  anything- 
about  it,  except  his  publication  of  it. 

Senator  Borah.  Do  you  have  any  doubt  about  this  publication 
being  correct,  as  to  this  dispatch  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject  at  all,^ 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  you  do  not  desire  to  have  it  inferred  from 
your  answer  that  it  is  false  f 

SecretaryLANSiNG.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  true  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No.  neither  one. 

Senator  Borah.  We  will  read  it  and  see  whether  time  proves  it  to 
be  true.     [Reading:] 

The  Japanese  are  manifesting  more  and  more  clearly  a  tendency  to  interpret  the 
special  position  of  Japan  in  China,  inter  alia,  in  the  sense  that  other  powers  must  not 
undertaKe  in  China  any  political  steps  without  previously  exchanginff  views  with 
Japan  on  the  subject — a  condition  that  would  to  some  extent  establish  a  Japanese- 
control  over  the  foreign  a£fairs  of  China.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment does  not  attach  great  importance  to  its  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  and  the  integrity  of  China,  regarding  it  as  merely  a  repetition  of  the  assurances 
repeatedly  given  by  it  earUer  to  other  powers  and  implving  no  new  restiictionB  for 
the  Japanese  policy  in  China.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  in  some  future  time 
there  may  arise  in  this  connection  misunderstandings  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  minister  for  foreini  affairs  again  confirmed  to-day  in~ conversation  with 
me  that  in  the  negotiations  by  Viscount  Ishii  the  (juestion  at  issue  is  not  some  specid 
concession  to  Japan  in  these  or  other  parts  of  China,  but  Japan's  spedal  position  in 
China  as  a  whole. 

That  information,  I  take  it^  was  unknown  to  you  at  the  time  you 
had  your  discussion  with  Ishii. 

Secretary  Lansikg.  That  dispatch  ? 

Senator  IBobah.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely  so.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  included  an  arrangement  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  that  they  would  take  no  steps 
without  consulting  each  other,  and  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as 
this  statement  made  by  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
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Senator  Borah.  And  in  another  dispatch  from  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador under  date  of  November  1, 1917,  there  is  aftother  paragraph 
whidi  I  quote.     [Reading:] 

To  my  qnestion  whether  he  did  not  fear — 

This  was  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Japan  that  he  was 
talking  to — 

thftt  in  the  future  misunderBtandines  might  arise  from  the  different  interpretations  by 
Japan  and  the  United  States  of  me  meaning  of  the  terms  "special  position"  and 
"special  interests"  of  Japan  in  China.  Viscount  Motono  replied  by  saying  liiat  (a  gap 
in  the  original).  Nevertheless  I  gain  tne  impression  from  the  words  of  the  minister  uat 
he  is  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  misunderstandings  also  in  the  future,  but  is  of  the 
opinion  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  would  have  better  means  at  her  disposal  for  carrying 
nto  effect  her  interpretation  than  the  United  States. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  you  stated  the  other  day,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  after  this  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  made,  Japan  placed 
the  construction  upon  it  which  Ishii  desired  to  have  you  place  upon  it 
in  the  first  instance  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  recollection  that  there  is  any  state- 
ment made  by  the  Japanese  Government  as  to  the  fact  which  you  set 
forth. 

Senator  Borah.  Have  you  information  that  it  was  made  by  the 
press  of  Japan  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  by  publications  which  are  imder  the  control 
of  the  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Borah.  Now,  these  notes  between  yourself  and  Goimt 
lahii  were  published  first  in  Japan,  were  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  Was  that  in  accordance  with  the  understanding? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  not.  I  believe  they  were  pub- 
lished— I  believe  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  China  before  they 
were  made  public. 

Senator  Borah.  Japan  presented  the  information  of  these  notes  to 
China? 

SeCTetary  Lansing.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Senator  "bORAH.  Yes;  and  the  first  knowledge  that  the  American 
ambassador  had  of  the  contents  of  the  notes  or  mat  they  existed  came 
to  him  from  the  Japanese  Government  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  Very  likely  that  is 
80,  however. 

Senator  Borah.  They  were  published  there.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  date  upon  which  they  should  be  published  and  made 
known  to  the  world  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  6th  of  November;  four  days  after  they 
were  signed. 

Senator  Borah.  And  they  were  published  in  China  and  Japan 
prior  to  that  time  ? 

Secratary  Lansing.  I  will  not  say  that  they  were  published. 

Senator  Borah.  They  were  made  Imown  to  China  prior  to  that  ? 

Secretary  Lansing,  les. 

Senator  Borah.  And  the  information  came  back  here  prior  to  the 
time  itjhould  ha  e  been  published  ? 
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Secretary  Lansinq.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  you  could  have 
had  it  by  cable. 

Senator  Bobah.  The  information  came  to  this  country  not  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  through  cable  from  China  and  Japan. 

Secretary  LiANSiNG.  I  can  not  tell  that.  I  do  not  recall  any  such 
thing. 

Senator  Bobah.  The  Chinese  Legation  issued  a  statement  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest,  November  12,  1917. 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  Not  a  protest. 

Senator  Borah.  What  do  you  regard  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  declaration,  as  she  called  it. 

Senator  Borah.  I  said,  "in  the  nature  of  a  protest."  I  should  say, 
^'a  declaration." 

Senator  Hitohcoge.  That  was  after  the  publication? 

Senator  Borah.  Yes.  Of  course  they  could  not  issue  it  before, 
because  they  did  not  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  intimated  that  the  Chinese  Government 
<lid  have  advance  information,  and  I  thought  possibly  you  might  be 
tmder  the  impression  that  they  issued  this  proclamation  before. 

Senator  Borah.  If  I  led  to  that  inference  I  should  be  corrected. 
It  is  declared  [readingl : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Japan  have  recently, 
in  order  to  silence  mischievous  repK)rts,  effected  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Washing:ton 
<x>nceming  their  desires  and  intentions  with  regard  to  China. .  Copies  of  the  said  notes 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  the  Japanese  Minister  at 
Peking;  and  the  Chinese  Government,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  haateuB 
to  make  the  following  declaration  so  as  to  make  known  the  views  of  the  Government. 

The  principle  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government  towards  the  friendl^r  nations 
has  always  been  one  of  justice  and  equality;  and  con8equentl3^  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
the  friendly  nations  derived  from  the  treaties  have  been  consistently  respected,  and 
flo,  even  with  the  special  relations  between  countries  created  by  the  fact  of  territorial 
contij^ty,  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  have  already  been  provided  for  in  her  existiiig 
treaties.  Hereafter  the  Chinese  Government  will  still  adhere  to  ike  principle  hitherto 
adopted,  and  hereby  it  is  again  declared  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  not  allow 
herself  to  be  bound  by  any  agreement  entered  into  by  other  nations. 

That  last  sentence  undoubtedly  had  reference  to  the  Ishii  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  Lansinq.  Yes. 

Senator  Bobah.  Aad  they  undoubtedly  interpreted  it  as  giving 
more  than  a  geographical  interest  in  China. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  an  assumption  that  I  do  not  think  fol- 
lows from  the  language. 

Senator  Bobah.  "What  is  your  construction  of  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Simply  that  that  was  a  very  natural  thins  for 
ft  Government  to  issue  a  declaration  of  that  sort  because  it  was  aeal- 
ing  more  or  less  with  her  interests.  I  wish,  since  you  have  inserted 
the  text  of  that  declaration  into  the  hearing,  that  you  would  also 
hisert  the  title. 

Senator  Bobah  (reading) : 

Declaration  of  the  Chinese  Government  concerning  the  notes  exchanged  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  dated  November  2,  1917. 

Senator  Pomebene.  May  I  suggest  there  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  natural  thing  for  the  Chmese  Gre>vemment  to  issue  such  a  declara- 
tion in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  of  Japan  had  apparently 
placed  a  different  construction  upon  the  agreement  from  that  which 
was  entertained  by  the  United  States. 
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Senator  Borah.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  prior  to  the  12th 
of  November  or  not,  because  that  was  only  five  days  after  the  pub- 
lication in  Japan. 

Senator  Pomebene.  I  had  in  niind  the  fact  that  you  had  stated 
that  there  were  such  publications. 

Senator  Borah.  No  doubii  there  were  such  views  in  the  Japanese 
press. 

I  would  like  the  Secretary  to  make  clear  to  my  untrained  mind 
the  difference  between  a  declaration  and  a  protest  in  the  diplomatic 
world. 

Secretary  Luvxsino.  There  is  a  very  decided  difference.  A  protest 
calls  for  an  answer,  and  a  declaration  does  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  declaration  was  in  entire  accord  with 
the  American  interpretation  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Entirely,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Monroe  doctrine  did  not  call  for  any 
answer. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  declaration  was  delivered  to  the  State 
Department  here  by  the  Chinese  ambassador,  and  it  was  sdso  de- 
livered at  the  Japanese  Government. 

Senator  Branbegee.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Secretary^  at  the  time 
you  and  Ck)unt  IshU  were  having  your  conversations  m  relation  to 
this  subject,  and  as  to  what  ''special  interests"  meant,  did  he  say 
anything  which  would  allow  you  to  understand  what  he  meant  by 
the  term  "special  interests"? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Nothing  further  than  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Did  he  at  any  time  intimate  that  it  meant 
paramountcy  or  interest  different  from  that  of  any  other  nation, 
other  than  from  Japan's  propinquity  to  Chiina? 

Secretary  Lansing.  My  omy  recollection  as  to  that  is  that  he  wished 
to  have  inserted  the  words  special  interests  and  influence,"  and  I 
objected  seriously  to  the  insertion  of  the  words  ''and  influence,''  and 
they  wCTe  stricken  out. 

&3nator  Bbandegee.  He  ^ave  no  intimation  of  what  he  under- 
stood by  those  terms?  He  aid  not  attempt  to  define  either  "influ- 
ence" or  "special  interests,"  did  he? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Nothing  further  than  that,  except  that  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "and  iimuence"  indicated  that  he  understood 
My  my  interpretation  of  "special  interests." 

Senator  Brandegee.  "Special  interests"  could  not  mean  any- 
thing else,  in  your  opinion,  could  it,  except 

Swretary  LiANSiNG.  Political. 

Senator  jSbandegee  (continuing).  Except  poUticalt 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  true. 

Senator  JSobah.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  direct  your 
attention  again  to  what  are  termed  the  secret  treaties  published  by 
TrotsJd  after  November,  1917,  when  the  Kerensky  government  fell? 

Up  to  the  time  of  those  publications  and  the  transmission,  as  you 
have  suggested,  by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  to  our 
Government,  did  our  Government  have  any  knowledge  whatsoever 
of  those  secret  treaties  ? 

Seoretaiy  Lansing.  I  think  not|  sir. 
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• 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  you  familiar  with  their  term» 
now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No  ;  I  could  not,  without  refreshing  my  mem- 
ory as  to  the  terms  of  any  treaties  that  were  entered  into 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  first  intimation  that  the 
United  States  had  of  those  secret  treaties  was  in  the  publication  by 
Trotslgr? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  position  taken  by 
our  commissioners  at  Paris  concerning  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  in  the  spitit  of  the  treaty,  finally. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaliJPomia.  In  the  discussion  and  the  conversa- 
tions, tJie  debates,  or  the  arguments,  was  there  a  definite  position 
at  any  time  taken  by  the  American  commissioners  concerning  secret 
treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Well,  I  should  not  wish  to  answer  that,  be- 
cause— of  course  you  understand  the  organization  of  the  peace  con- 
ference for  work,  do  you  not? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Partially  so.  I  would  not  say 
wholly  so. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  might  explain  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  please. 

Secretary  Lansing.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  discovered  that  to 
deal  with  so  many  delegates  and  delegations  as  there  were  at  Paris 
was  not  a  practicable  way  of  doing  business.  There  were  some 
80  delegates.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  there  should  be 
instituted  a  council  of  ten  composed  of  the  5  heads  of  the  principal 

Sowers,  and  the  6  foreign  ministers  of  the  several  powers.  They 
ealt  with  the  questions  and  planned  in  a  general  way  the  work  of 
the  conference.  Certain  commissions  were  appointed  by  the  confer- 
ence at  the  su^estion  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
other  commissions  were  appointed  directly  by  the  Coimcil  of  Ten 
when  it  became  necessary  to  deal  with  specific  subjects. 

Later,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
the  Coimcil  of  Ten  in  order  that  the  work  might  progress  more 
rapidly,  a  division  into  a  coimcil  of  heads  of  States  wnich  was  com- 

Sosed  of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  Georg;e,  Mr.  Clemenceau,  and 
[r.  Orlando,  and  then  there  was  a  council  of  foreign  ministers 
established  which  was  composed  of  the  forei^  ministers  of  the  heads 
of  the  principal  Governments,  at  which  presided  Mr.  Pichon,  French 
minister  of  forei^  affairs,  Mr.  Balfour,  JBaron  Sonnino,  and  myself, 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Baron  Makino,  of  Japan,  who  was  a 
former  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  There  were,  then  five  in  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  and  only  four  in  the  Council  of  the  Heads  of  the  States  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  they  were  frequently  designated  as  the 
Council  of  Four  and  the  Council  of  Five. 

The  Council  of  Four  practically  had  entire  control  of  all  the  activi- 
ties of  the  various  councils,  commissions,  and  committees  that  were 
appointed. 

The  Council  of  Five  took  up  the  questions  which  were  referred 
to  it  by  the  Council  of  Four.  Tney  frequently  had  hearinffs,  and  they 
frequently  even  appointed  special  committees  to  consider  subjects 
and  report  directly  to  them;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  passed 
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on  questions  that  were  subxnitted  to  them  and  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Coimcil  of  FouT;  who  adopted,  rejected,  or  amended 
^eir  recommendations. 

That  was  the  system  of  operation,  and  that  prevailed  to  the  last. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  the  Council  of  Five  have 
referred  to  it  at  any  time  questions  of  territorial  disposition  ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Many. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  As  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  did  you  have  any 
policy  concerning  secret  treaties  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  question  of  secret 
treaties  came  up  before  the  Council  of  Five  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  did  the 
United  States  commissioners  have  any  policy  respecting  secret 
treaties? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  as  I  merely  stated  the  policy 
myself.  I  was  approached  by  one  of  the  Italian  representatives  as 
to*  the  treaty  of  London.  That  was  before  we  had  had  any  meetings 
of  the  conference,  at  all,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  would  be  toward  the  treaty  of  London,  and  T  said 
that  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned  it  would  support  the 
treaty  of  London  if  it  was  just,  and  if  it  was  unjust  it  would  resist  it 
or  any  portion  of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  for  repeating  the  ques- 
tion: SpecificaUy,  then,  there  was  no  policy  outlined  for  the  American 
Commissioneis  concerning  secret  treaties,  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did  not  consider  ourselves  bound  by  secret 
treaties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean 
That  was  a  definite  policy? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  definite  policy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  imderstand  you  further  to  have  left  the 
inference,  at  any  rate,  tliat  where  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  were  just 
and  reasonable,  the  United  States  would  respect  them? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.     Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  was.  Senator,  as  I  gathered 
it,  irrespective  of  any  treaty;  they  would  determine  the  matter  upon 
its  justice.     Is  not  that  correct  ? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  quite  mean  that,  Senator,  where  it 
had  not  been  determined  by  the  treaty;  but  if  the  determination  by 
the  treaty  was  reasonable  and  just,  the  United  States  would  respect  it  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  that  correctly. 
Was  it  not  the  justice  of  the  particular  territorial  disposition  that 
controlled,  with  you,  rather  than  any  secret  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  I  understand  you. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes.  Of  course  you  will  bear  in  mindi  in  that 
connection,  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  in  a  diplomatic  negotiation 
such  as  this,  to  carry  out  entirely  your  own  ideas  of  what  justice  is. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  1  recognize  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  we  had  to  make  peace. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes.  Now,  are  you  familiar  with 
any  engagements,  if  there  are  any,  that  the  United  States  undertakes 
in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  question  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  en- 
gagements with  which  he  was  familiar  that  the  United  States  under- 
takes in  the  Austrian  treaty  ? 

Secretarjr  Lansing.  I  should  want  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  got  the  full*text  of  the  Austrian  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  could  not  speak  with  accu- 
racy of  that,  at  present  ? 

SecertaryliANSiNG.  I  could  not  speak  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  With  authority  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No;  accurately,  he  said.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  in  the  Turkish  and  in  the  Bulgarian  treaties  that 
are  contemplated  there  are  any  engagements  that  the  United  States 
is  to  undertake  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  had  no  text  on  those  at  all. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  the  full  engagements  in 
which  the  United  States  may  be  involved  can  not  be  determined 
until  we  get  the  full  text  of  an  the  treaties. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  ^uite  true,  of  course. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
tripartite  agreement  with  respect  to  the  Orient  or  the  Far  East 
between  France,  England,  and  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  never  seen  any.  I  have  heard  of  such 
an  agreement,  but  I  do  not  know  of  its  contents,  only  in  that  gen- 
eral way. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  it  in  a 
general  way.    Have  you  heard  of  it  officially  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Have  you  heard  of  it  in  such 
fashion  that  in  your  opinion  you  could  say  that  such  an  agreement 
exists  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  not  wish  to  say  so,  but  I  believe  so. 

Senator  HncHcocK.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Near  East  now  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Far  East  and 
the  Orient. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Are  you  speaking  of  Asia  Minor  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  of  Asia  Minor,  China,  and  the 
territory  thereabouts. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  it  would  help  me  to  answer  and  it 
would  be  of  more  value  to  you  if  I  shoidd  find  out  just  what  this  has 
to  do  with  the  German  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  It  has  this  to  do  with  it:  The 
German  treaty  has  within  it  a  league  of  nations.  The  German  treaty 
has  within  it  a  disposition  of  a  part  of  China.  If  there  is  a  secret 
tripartite  agreement  in  existence  to-day  dealing  with  other  parts  of 
Chma  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East,  of  course,  we  ought  to  Iraow 
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it  when  we  are  dealin]^  with  this  particular  treaty.  That  is  the 
theory,  exactly,  upon  wnich  I  asked  you. 

Secretary  lAksiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  then,  does  such  an 
agreement,  such  a  tripartite  agreement — ^mutual  understanding—* 
exist? 

Secretary  Lansino.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  without 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  rest  it  upon  the  proposition 
that  you  believe  there  is  such  a  one  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  there  is  such  an  agreement.  Just 
what  it  contains  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Williams.  To  what  eflFect  do  you  believe  it  extends? 
What  is  the  substance  of  the  understanding  that  you  believe  exists  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  there  was  some  agreement  early  in 
the  war  as  to,  possibly,  the  spheres  of  influence  in  Turkish  territory. 

Senator  Williams.  In  Turkish  territory? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  are  you  inquiring  about  Turkey,  or 
the  Far  East? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  was  inquiring  about  Asia  Minor 
and  China  as  well. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  other 
agreements  with  regard  to  China.     I  do  not  believe  there  are  any. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  believe  that  this  agreement  is  limited  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  Asia  Minor  and  that  section  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  the  Ottoman  Empire,  I  would  say. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand,  as  a  matter  of  newspaper 
notoriety,  at  any  rate,  whether  it  is  true  or  not — nobody  knows 
how  mucn  is  true — that  there  was  some  sort  of  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  Greece  with  regard  to 
Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  possibly  Armenia.  Is  uiat  the 
matter  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  that  is  the  matter  I  am  referring  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  will  clear  that  up.  Do  you 
refer  to  an  agreement  between  France,  England,  and  Japan? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Another  one  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Pomekene.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  when  you  said 
that  you  believed  there  was  such  a  tripartite  agreement  awhile  ago, 
you  meant  between  some  other  parties  and  France,  Great  Britam, 
and  Japan  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  I  did  not  refer  to  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  at  all.  I  referred  to  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  in 
regard  to  the  Ottoman  Empire;  nothing  else. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  am  glad  of  the  correction, 
because  I  thought  your  answer  was  open  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
Senator  Pomerene,  and  I  wanted  to  get  it  exactly.  The  question 
did  involve  only  those  three  powers;  but  you  have  made  that  matter 
plain,  now,  so  lar  as  that  is  concerned. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUf  omia.  Do  you  recall,  first,  the  submission 
of  the  German  treaty;  then  subsequently,  the  matter  coming  up 
upon  modification  or  revision? 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall  such  a  thing  trans- 
piring? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  it  is 
s,  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  left  to  the  President 
the  determination  of  whether  there  shoidd  be  modification  or  revision  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  reason  that  Japan 
had  no  place  on  the  first  council  of  five  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  There  was  no  head  of  the  state. 

Senator  Moses.  She  had  a  chief  plenipotentiary. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  I  know,  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  That  is 
the  head  delegation.  There  now  are  sitting  in  Paris,  instead  of  the 
Council  of  the  Heads  of  States  and  the  Council  of  Forei^  Ministers, 
a  Council  of  the  Heads  of  Delegations,  which  are  deahng  with  the 
Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  questions. 

Senator  Moses.  Roumanian,  too  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Roumanian,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  any  time  during  the  consideration  of  the  treaty 
was  the  question  of  racial  minorities  Drought  forward  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  coidd  not  answer  3xat  with  actual  knowledge, 
because  whatever  was  brought  forward  in  that  connection  was  brougnt 
forward  before  the  commission  on  theTeague  of  nations,  and  I  was 
not  a  member  of  that  commission. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  it  was  brought  forward  before  that 
commission  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  believe  it  was. 

Senator  Moses.  And  what  determination  was  made  of  iti 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  cotdd  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  how  our  representa- 
tives on  that  commission  voted  on  that  question  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  woidd  not  answer,  sir.    I  can  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
blockade,  Mr.  Secretary  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  blockade  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  feature  of  it  i 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  there  a  blockade  being  main- 
tarned  in  respect  to  Russia  at  the  present  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  off,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  we  a  party  to  it  for  a  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Only  so  far  as  it  affected  certain  ports  that 
were  occupied  by  Grermans. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  our  people  at  Uberty  to  trade 
with  Russia  now — I  mean  European  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  an  extent.  I  do  not  know  how  far.  That 
is  a  matter  which  the  War  Trade  Board  is  at  present  considering.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  rather  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Do  you  know  whether  we  have 
merchants  in  Stockholm  waiting  to  go  in  and  trade  ? 
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Secretary  Lansinq.  TTiat  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  we  have, 
because  we  have  many  in  neutral  countries  simply  waiting  for  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  be  ratified,  when  they  will  go  in  and  stand  an  equal 
chance  with  the  British  and  the  Frenda,  who  are  also  waiting. 

Senator  Williams.  With  regard  to  our  blockade  of  certam  ports 
of  Russia,  do  you  know  whether  that  affected  only  those  ports  of 
Russia  where  the  commerce  of  Russia  would  become  indirectly,  at 
any  rate,  commerce  with  Germany  t 

SeCTetary  Lansino.  That  is  practically  the  only  place  that  we  car^ 
lied  on  a  l>lockade. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  attitude  of  this  €h>yemment  has  been  that 
a  blockade  was  an  act  of  war,  and  that  we  could  not  institute  a 
blockade  until  Confess  had  declared  war  on  Russia.  That  has  been 
onr  attitude,  and  within  a  week  I  haye  sent  such  instructions  to  Paris. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  a  blockade  against  all  Russia  1 

SecretaryliANSiNO.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  A  blockade  against  points  in  Germany  or  under 
German  influence  ) 

Seoretary  Lansino.  That  is  a  different  thing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  long  naye  we  been  a  part  of 
the  blockade  of  Russia  ? 

Secretary  Lansino.  We  haye  not  been  a  part  of  the  blockade,  yet. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  any  time  ? 

Secretary  Lansin.o.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Seoator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  not  the  French  and  the  English 
trading  in  Germany  now  t 

Secretary  Lansino.  Trading  in  Germany  1 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Across  the  border  t 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  not  trade  relations  resumed 
betweoi  the  French  and  the  l^nglish  and  the  Germans  1 

Secretary  Lansino.  Not  entimy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  entirely;  that  is  quite  true; 
but  are  they  not  resumed  so  that  they  are  resumed  in  great  part  f 

Secretary  Lansino.  Without  the  sanction  of  the  Goyemments,  I 
belieye. 

Senator  Williams.  We  are  also  trading  with  Germany,  are 
we  not  f 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  To  a  certain  extent;  sending  cotton  through 
certain  Dutdi  ports;  that  goes  on  through  to  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansino.  We  can  not  resume  trade  relations  until 
we  haye  consuls  in  the  yarious  ports,  and  we  can  not  kaye  consuls 
in  the  yarious  ports  imtil  this  treaty  is  ratified. 

The  Chaibman.  We  abrogated — or  terminated,  I  should  say — the 
Bussian  treaty,  as  you  will  Enow,  some  years  ^ago. 

SecretaryliANSiNO.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Haye  we  eyer  made  another  consular  treaty  with 
Germany  f 

Secretary  Lansino.  Not  yet.    We  haye  not  had  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  we  carry  on  trade  with  Germany } 
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Secretary  Lansing.  By  mutual  agreements  with  our  consular 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  With  any  country. 

The  Chairman.  Trade  can  be  carried  on  without  a  consular 
treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  a  consular  treaty;'  I  said  without 
consular  officers.  You  can  not  carry  on  much  trade  without  consular 
officers. 

Senator  Harding.  What  would  happen  to  our  trade  if  England, 
France^  and  Japan  were  to  ratify  this  treaty  and  we  should  not ) 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  could  not  have  considar  officers.  We 
could  not  go  on  with  the  trade. 

Senator  Harding.  The  treaty  becomes  effective  on  such  ratifica- 
tion? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  treaty  gives  us  every  rig^ht  that 
France,  England,  or  Japan  would  have  in  commercial  relations  the 
moment  it  is  signed,  even  by  them,  even  though  we  do  not  sign  % 

Secretary  LJ^sing.  No;  it  does  not  go  into  effect  except  by  the 
si^ature  of  those  who  have  ratified  the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  wording  of  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Lansing.  What  1 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  wording i 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  not  the  treaty  itself  provide  that  when 
it  is  ratified  so  that  it  becomes  on  effective  treaty  even  as  between 
those  nations,  that  all  nations  shall  have  the  right  of  the  most- 
favored  nation  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No^  sir;  because  there  is  no  most-favored- 
nation  clause  that  we  can  mvoke. 

Senator  McCumber.  No;  but  if  the  treaty  does  provide  that  every 
one  of  the  allied  and  associated  nations  shall  have  the  rijzhts  of  the 
most-favored  nation,  then  when  this  i^  signed  by  Qreat  Britain  and 
France  and  England  and  Germany,  that  gives  us  the  right,  does  it  not  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  right  to  what  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  right  of  the  most-favored  nation  to  tradfr 
in  GrermanV  s  territory  1  Of  course  I  admit  that  you  would  have  to 
have  consular  agents  tojget  along  very  well. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  bare  legal  right. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  will  simply  say  that  the  treaty  so  provides. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  tmnk  that  the  ratification  by  any 
other  power  can  create  peace  between  this  country  and  Germany, 

Senator  McCumber.  But  it  declares  what  the  commercial  relations 
shall  be  between  this  country  and  Germany  and  all  the  aUied  powers, 
including  the  United  States.  I  can  not  turn  to  it  immediately,  but 
I  cfdl  your  attention  to  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  But  unless  we  accept  that,  it  does  not  affect  us. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  a  very  small  degree,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  we  are  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact. 
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Secretary  Lansing.  Because  it  is  an  emergency. 

The  Chajbman.  I  am  not  £oing  into  explanations,  but  I  am  sim- 
ply stating  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  trading  with  Germany  now. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  the  leguized  trade  of  a  time 
of  peace,  when  we  say  we  are  trading  with  her. 

The  CHAnmcAN.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  did  not  say  what  kind  of 
trading  it  was  or  how  much  it  was.  I  said  that  we  were  trading  with 
Germany  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  let  it  rest  there.  I  want  to  show  that  the  trade  we  are  carrying 
on  with  Grermany  amounts  to  nothing  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  any  explanation  you  desire,  of 
course. 

Secretary  Lansing.  And  it  will  amount  to  nothing  until  we  have  a 
restoration  of  peace;  and  the  only  way  we  can  have  a  restoration  of 
peace  is  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  Williams.  Or  the  making  of  a  new  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  France  ?  I  saw  it  stated  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  not  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  peace 
treaty  until  the  26th  of  August. 

S^retary  Lansing.  I  heard  that  was  so,  sir.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  it.    I  have  seen  that  in  the  paper. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretrary,  I  was  not  here  during  the  first  part 
of  ^our  discussion  of  this  consular  matter.  In  the  event  that  we 
ratified  this  treaty,  would  consular  arrangements  be  restored  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  at  once  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  for  that. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  We  could 
have  just  a  formal  agreement.  We  can  send  consular  officers  any- 
where, provided  we  can  find  a  government  from  which  the  proper 
documents  can  issue. 

Senator  Fall.  We  could  do  that  without  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  not  without  the  treaty  of  peace,  because 
we  can  not  trade  with  enemies. 

Senator  Fall.  The  reason  for  my  remark  is  because  I  have  here 
before  me  what  purport  to  be  the  counterproposals  of  Germany,  with 
the  Brockdorff-Rantzau  covering  letter,  and  the  answer  to  the  same 
with  the  Clemenceau  letter,  and  the  specific  discussion  of  yourself  and 
the  other  peace  commissioners;  and  I  find  imder  the  discussion  of 
part  10,  Economic  Causes,  a  final  answer,  followed  by  the  other 
matters,  to  Germany,  containing  this  statement: 

Consular  relations  are  not  redprocally  established,  owing  to  the  war  activity  of 
German  consuls. 

That  IS,  not  established  and  not  provided  for  in  the  Peace  Treaty, 
and  this  is  our  official  answer: 

Private  pn>perty  of  Germans  abroad  may  justly  be  used  to  meet  reparation  charges 
as  Gemany'?  resources  are  wholly  inadequate  and  because  in  the  war  the  allied 
powen  themselves  have  had  to  take  over  foreig|n  investments  of  their  nationals  to 
meet  foreign  obligations,  giving  their  own  domestic  obligations  in  return. 

The  significant  part  of  it  is  that  in  passing  upon  this  treaty  I  noted, 
as  aU  the  other  members  did  immediately,  tnat  there  was  no  provision 
for  reciprocal  trade  relations  except  as  carried  on  by  certain  com- 
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missions,  the  Reparation  Commission  having  general  governmental 
powers,  for  instance;  but  here  is  the  distinct  statement  as  to  why  the 
consular  agreements,  which  we  either  place  in  a  peace  treaty  or  follow 
by  a  separate  consular  agreement,  are  not  reciprocall^r  established. 
In  answer  to  the  demand  of  Germany  that  these  very  things  be  done, 
the  specific  reason  is  set  forth  here,  if  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Allies,  and  the  reason  stated  why  we  do  not  provide  for 
consular  relations.     I  will  read  it  again: 

Consular  relations  tu^  not  reciprocally  established,  owing  to  the  war  activity  of 
German  consuls. 

Senator  Williams.  ''Reciprocally." 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  the  governing  influence  with  the  peace 
commissioners,  was  it) 

Secretary  Lansing.  Undoubtedly. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  the  event  that  we  sign  this  treaty,  the 
war  activities  of  the  German  consuls  would  no  longer  prevent  our 
entering  into  consular  relations  with  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Why,  we  have  got  to  negotiate  a  consular 
treaty  with  Germany,  of  course. 

Senator  Fall.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  an  I  misinformed,  that  through 
your  office  the  statement  was  made  that,  in  the  absence  of  consular 
agents  or  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  Germany,  consuls  of  other 
countries  fai  Germany  would  be  asked  temporarily  to  take  care  of  the 
American  business,  in  order  that  trade  might  go  along  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  have  to  a  certain  extent  been  asked  to 
do  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  consuls  of  neutral 
coim  tries  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  neutral  countries;  yea 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Has  that  request  been  made  of 
them  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall  that  it  has. 

Senator  Fall.  As  I  recall,  the  statement  purporting  to  emanate 
from  your  office — ^possibly  it  may  have  been  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce — ^was  tnat  that  request  had  been  made,  and  pending  a 
final  arrangement,  or  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  and  consular  arrange- 
ments being  restored,  that  consuls  of  other  countries  who  were  there 
would  be  asked  to  take  care  of  American  trade,  and  that  American 
trade  with  Grermany  was  being  carried  on  through  such  channels.  I 
assume  that  it  meant  through  the  consuls  of  such  countries  as  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Holland — neutral  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  any  Senator 
desires  to  ask? 

Senator  Swanson.  On  page  537  of  the  treaty  is  a  provision  which 
says  that  the  treaty  only  oecomes  operative  with  those  who  ratify  it. 
I  will  read  the  provision : 

A  first  proc^  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratificationfl  will  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  of  the  principal 
alliea  and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

From  tiie  date  of  this  first  procte  verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Head  the  whole  of  it. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  rest  of  it  reads : 

For  the  determination  of  all  periods  of  time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this 
date  inU  be  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty, 

Of  course  that  limits  it  to  those  who  ratify  it. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Let  us  put  into  the  record  this  statement  in 
addition,  that  if  the  treaty  itself  provides^and  there  is  an  agreement 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  Germany  shall 

gve  to  the  United  States  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  France  and 
reat  Britain,  then  we  have  the  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  treaty 
which  Germany  has  made  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  she 
will  give  to  American  citizens  the  same  rights  that  she  gives  to  the 
British  and  French  citizens,  and  that  is  wnat  I  contend  this  treaty 
does  provide. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  that  treaty  does  not  become  operative  until 
we  agree  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  can  take  advantage  of  it  or  not,  as  we 
choose,  but  we  have  that  right  in  the  treaty  itself. 

Senator  Williams.  By  that  the  Senator  may  mean  one  of  two 
things.  If  he  means  that  while  we  are  technically  at  war  with  Ger- 
many we  can  claim  the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation,  that  she  has 
given  to  those  who  are  technically  at  peace  with  her,  I  think  he  must 
be  mistaken.  But  inmiediately  after  the  ratification  by  us,  of  course 
we  come  into  our  rights  imder  the  treaty. 

The  C^AERMAN.  Are  there  any  more  questions  to  be  asked  of  the 
Secretary  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  like  to  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Secretary: 
Has  the  ban  been  removed  from  the  importation  of  German  potash  t 
I  have  a  newspaper  clipping  here  which  says  that  the  War  Trade 
Board,  in  response  to  the  farmers'  demand  for  potash  for  fertilizer, 
have  removed  the  ban,  and  that  German  potash  can  now  be  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  We  are  technically  at  war  with  Germany,  and  still 
under  the  powers  vested  in  the  War  Trade  Board  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  the  War  Trade  Board  can  relieve  that  condition  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  the  importation  of  potash  simply  by  a  declara- 
tion  of  the  War  Trade  Board  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  the  War  Trade  Board  by  a  similar  declaration, 
or  by  a  similar  proclamation,  relieve  the  ban  against  the  trading  with 
Germans  in  every  other  way  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Those  are  imports  into  this  coxmtry  and  not 
exports  to  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  Could  they  do  thati  Could  they  allow  German, 
imports  to  come  in  ?  ' 

Secretary  Lansing.  Possibly  we  could  continue  in  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany,'  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  which  is  created  as  an 
instrument  of  war,  could  modify  certain  prohibitions  that  wore 
issued. 

Senator  Williams.  Either  in  part  or  in  toto  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Senator  Habding.  If  Germany  wanted  American  raw  materiate,. 
would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  her  getting  them  if  we  were 
agreeable  t 
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Secretary  Lansing.  And  continue  at  war  ? 

Senator  IIabding.  Whatever  yon  choose  to  call  it. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  should  aoubt  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan 
that. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Not  discussing  the  question  of  feasibility,  can 
it  be  done  under  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Not  under  the  treaty,  no. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  feasible, 
but  could  American  citizens,  with  the  consent  of  Germany  herself, 
sell  goods  into  Germany?  Germany  makes  no  objection,  and  we 
make  no  objection.  What  is  to  prevent  our  sending  the  goods  into 
Germany,  simply  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  technically  a  state  of 
war? 

Secretary  Lansing.  A  great  deal.  We  have  none  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  ships  and  we  have  goods.  They  are 
the  principal  machinery. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  not  the  only  machinery  that  is  neces- 
saiy. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  is  difficult,  we  will  say,  without  consular 
agents,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  bare  legal  right. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes,  but  we  would  have  no  claim  against  a 
government  with  which  we  are  at  war,  if  she  should  violate  her  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  a  different  proposition  entirely. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  the  other  Senatois  are  throurfi,  I 
shoidd  like  to  go  back  to  the  subject  that  we  were  discussing.  That 
is  the  question  of  trading  between  Geiman  nationals  and  American 
nationals  and  the  German  Government  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment^ in  view  of  your  statement  with  reference  to  imports.  That  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  our  municipal  regulation. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  is. 

Senator  Fall.  In  other  words,  unless  we  had  the  trading- with- the- 
enemy  act,  which  is  municipal  legislation  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  there  woidcTnot  have  been  any  penalty  at  all 
attaching  to  trading  between  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Germany,  although  enemies,  except  the  liability  to  seizure  of 
the  goods.  There  woidd  not  have  been  any  penalty  for  such  trading, 
except  the  liability  of  seizure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  trading-with- 
the-enemy  act. 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  got  to  have  a  law  fixing  the  penalty, 
of  course. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  subject  simply  to  seizure  by  the  respective 
governments,  either  as  contraband  of  war  or  because  of  the  inter- 
national rule  against  trading  with  the  enemy,  or  because  of  our 
municipal  law,  the  interchange  of  products  between  the  two  countries 
is  prohibited;  but  under  the  mtemational  rule  the  only  penalty  would 
be  the  seizure  of  the  goods  and  the  loss  of  them,  if  intended  for  enemy 
consumption.  Of  course,  a  country  has  the  right  always,  without 
municipal  legislation,  to  prevent  its  citizens  senmng  goods  out  of  the 
country  or  trading  with  tne  enemy  so  as  to  assist  the  enemy  in  carrv- 
ing  on  the  war  while  we  are  at  war  with  her.  That  would  be  the  right 
of  a  government  in  self-protection;  but  there  is  no  penalty  except  the 
seizure  of  the  goods.    We  passed  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  for 
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the  very  purpose  of  providing  a  penalty,  so  that  we  could  immediately 
seize  tiie  goocb  through  our  civil  authorities  as  well  as  we  ordinarily 
could  seize  them  through  our  military  authorities,  in  order  to  stop  it. 
Now,  there  is  power  vested  in  the  War  Trade  Board,  so  you  say,  to 
suspend  that  law  in  so  far  as  imports  from  Germany  are  concerned. 
They  have  done  that  in  the  matter  of  potash.  Of  course,  if  they 
could  do  it  in  the  matter  of  potash  they  coidd  do  it  with  reference  to 
chemicak  or  any  other  product  of  Germany. 

There  is  no  distinct  provision  in  the  law,  as  I  recall  it,  which  gives 
to  the  War  Trade  Board  any  such  authority.  Mjr  recollection  of 
the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  is  that  trading,  either  buying  or 
selling,  is  prohibited  under  a  penalty,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
Unit^  States  may  issue  licences  allowing  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  presumably  alien  citizens,  possioly  enemies,  to  continue 
to  trade  under  his  license,  under  proper  circumstances,  in  his  dis- 
cretion. That  is  the  only  provision  tnat  I  find  in  the  trading  with 
the  enemy  act  by  which  there  can  be  any  suspension  of  the  penaltv 
whatsoever;  that  is,  at  least  in  so  far  as  our  citizeifs  are  concemea. 
We  can  not  penalize  the  Germans,  because  we  can  not  catch  them. 
But  as  soon  as  those  ^oods  come  into  the  hands  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  unless  tney  have  a  license  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  would  they  not  be  liable  under  the  trading-with-the- 
enemy  act  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  assume  they  would. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  along  with  this  declaration  or  proclamation 
authorizing  the  importation  of  potash  there  would  be  necessarily  a 
license  from  the  President  to  the  party  receiving  the  goods  and  dis- 
tributing them,  to  relieve  him  from  the  penalties  of  the  trading  with . 
the  enemy  act. 

Secretary  Lansino.  I  presume  that  would  be  so,  but  I  aim  not  an 
expert  on  the  provisions  of  that  act,  or  on  the  operations  of  the  War 
Trade  Board,  although  it  has  recently  been  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Senator  Fall.  You  readily  understand  the  point  I  am  getting  at. 
Then  this  whole  matter  is  a  matter  of  municipal  legislation  under  the 
act  of  Congress  governing  the  trading. 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to-day  repealed 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act,  then 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  penalties,  and  the  trading  would  be 
free,  would  it  not  ? 
SecretaiyLANsn^a.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  Except  still  the  penalty  of  seizure  1 
Secretaiy  Lansing.  The  penalty  of  the  seizure  of  the  goods  com- 
ing; from  Germany. 
Senator  Fall.  Then  Congress  could  not  repeal  that  at  all. 
Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  that  is  a  war  power. 
Senator  Fall.  My  impression  was  that  the  war  power  belonged 
to  Congress. 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  war  power,  so  far  as  the  Military  and 
Naval  Establishments  are  concerned,  rests  very  lai^^ely,  I  believe, 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  Commanoer  in  Chief. 
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Senator  Fall.  Naturally  the  direction  of  the  naval  and  military 
forces  m  tune  of  war,  of  oourse,  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
No  one  undertakes  to  assert  the  contrary;  but  the  whole  line  of  my 
questioning,  with  which  I  thought  you  were  in  agreement,  was  that 
this  trading-with-the-enemy  act  could  be  suspended  so  that  people 
could  come  in  here  with  carloads  or  shiploads  of  potash  and  trade 
freely  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  that  was  all  in 
pxursuance  of  this  proclamation  by  the  War  Trade  Board.     . 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  it  takes  a  pi'oclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  that. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  suspended,  and  that 
potash  was  being  brought  in. 

Senator  Williams.  Licensed. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Licensed  by  the  President. 

Senator  Fall.  Not  in  so  far  as  Germans  are  concerned.  The 
President  can  not  Ucense  Grermans.  He  could  Ucense  them  to  trade 
with  us,  of  course,  during  the  war,  here  in  this  country;  but  so  far  as 
the  importation*  of  potash  into  tnis  coxmtry  is  concerned,  the  War 
Trade  Jioard  has  issued  a  proclamation,  and  potash  is  being  brought 
into  this  country  at  the  demand  of  the  farmers.  Now,  under  the 
niling  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  this  is  what  is  happening.  I  am  not 
trying  to  put  anybody  in  a  hole  or  to  take  any  advantage.  I  am 
trying  to  ascertain  exactly  where  we  stand;  .and  I  myself  nave  sug- 
gested that  in  the  face  of  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  passed  by 
Congress,  an  American  citizen  accepting  that  potash  here  and  under- 
taking to  distribute  it  might  become  hable  to  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  act  itself,  xmless  he  operated  xmder  a  license  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  tnink  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  it,  as  I 
understand  the  law. 

Sena^  Williams.  1  think  so,  too,  except  this,  of  course,  which  I 
wish  to  add,  that  the  President  made  the  War  Trade  Board  his 
iostrumentality  for  the  purpose  of  granting  these  licenses. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  not  trying  to  criticize.  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
the  facts. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  all  anyone  is 
trying  to  do,  I  think. 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  entitled  to  amend 
the  question,  or  to  get  such  definition  of  the  answer  as  he  desires, 
if  he  can. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  back  for  a  moment,  you  say  you  under- 
stand we  are  trading  with  Germany,  and  we  are  using  the  instru- 
mentalities of  the  consular  agents  and  consuls  of  other  countries 
there  for  that  purpose. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  that,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  I  misunderstood  you.  1  asked  you  if  it  was  not  a 
fact,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  understood  it  was. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  did  not  say  that  I  knew  that  to  be  a  fact. 
I  said  I  thought  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Are  we  trading  with  Germany  at  all? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  know  anythmg  about  the  actual 
trading  that  ia  going  on  with  Germany. 

Senator  Fall.  If  it  is  necessary  that  bills  of  lading  should  be 
vis^d  by  consuls  or  consular  agents,  in  order  that  intercourse  be 
carried  on  between  two  countries,  through  their  regular  diplomatic 
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agents  or  through  consular  agents  or  consuls  of  some  other  country 
acting  for  us,  you  would  know  it,  would  you  not  1  That  is  in  your 
department) 

Secretary  Lansino.  Yes,  I  assume  so;  unless  something  has  been 
done  while  I  was  on  the  way  over  or  while  I  was  in  Paris.  If  some- 
thing had  been  done  while  I  was  away  I  might  not  know  it,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  its  having  been  brought  to  my  attention  since 
I  returned. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  you  do  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether 
we  are  trading  with  the  enemy  or  not? 

Secretary  IIinsing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know.  I  assume- 
that  we  are. 

SenatOT  Fall.  If  we  are,  we  must  necessarily  be  using  Qome 
other  instrumentality  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  trade,  must  wo 
not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  If  we  go  to  German  ports,  yes;  but  if  we  go 
to  neutral  ports  instead  of  German  ports,  we  do  not  need  to. 

Senator  Fall.  Assiuning  that  we  are  trading  directly  with  Ger- 
man ports,  then  we  must  use  some  instrumentwty,  like  the  consuls 
or  consular  agents  of  neutrals  ? 

Secretary  LANSING.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  a  consular  agreement 
with  Germany. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  We  first  had  consular  agreements  with  Prussia 
and  tiie  Hanseatic  towns,  and  Bavaria,  and  various  other  independ- 
ent States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  then  we  had  a  consular  agreement  with  the 
German  Empire  1 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  that  was  suspended  during  the  war  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  abrogated  before  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  I  mean  it  was  in  effect  up  to  the  time  that  wo 
dismissed  von  Bemstorff  and  broke  off  diplomatic  relations. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  had  been  abrogated  prior  to  that. 

Senator  Fall.  It  had  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  following  the  Seaman's  act.  We  abro- 
gated about  23  consular  treaties  at  that  time. 

Senator  Fall.  You  have  reference  to  the  La  FoUette  Act? 

Secretary  Lansing.  To  the  La  FoUette  Act. 

Senator  Fall.  We  abrogated  that  how  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  gave  notice  to  the  Govemmjants.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  consular  treaties,  and  treaties  which  con- 
tamed  consular  provisions,  we  gave  notice  to  the  various  Govern- 
ments that  we  abrojgated  that  portion,  or  the  whole  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  Did  we  withdraw  our  consuls  and  consular  agents 
from  Germany? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did  not.  It  was  permissive  that  they 
would  continue,  so  as  iiot  to  interrupt  the  trade. 

Senator  Fall.  What  f mictions  did  they  perform  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  The  same  functions  that  they  had  performed 
previously,  but  imder  the  general  provision  as  to  consular  oflBicers. 
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Senator  Fall.  That. general  provision  was  never  abronted  by 
the  United  States  Government,  except  as  it  was  suspended  by  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Confess  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes ;  I  trunk  that  is  true.  I  think  your  state- 
ment of  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  We  continued  doing  business  with  Germany  right 
along  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  did. 

Senator  Fall.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  particular  provisions  with 
reference  to  desertions  of  sailors  in  ports,  and  so  forth,  were  concerned. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Of  course  there  were  not  very  many  American 
ships  entering  German  ports. 

oenator  Fall.  No,  but  the  provisions  of  this  seaman's  act  to 
which  you  have  reference  were  with  regard  to  seamen  who  should 
desert  or  leave  ships  in  port? 

Secretary  Lansing,   xes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  La  Follette 
Act,  which  abrogated  these  treaties,  we  notified  these  countries  that 
these  particidar  provisions  in  these  consular  treaties  were  abrogated. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  As  to  the  other  provisions,  they  remained  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  we  declared  war. 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  did  remain  in  effect  with  certain  coun- 
tries. 

Senator  Fall.  With  Germany  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  without  ATATnining  the 
act.  I  presiune  the  whole  treaty  fell  in  that  particular  case,  because 
we  had  a  special  consular  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  if  the  whole  treaty  fell,  and  we  continued  to 
do  business  with  Germany,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  there  be  by 
the  President,  whom  I  assiune  to  be  the  proper  authoritv,  or  by  some 
other  proper  authority,  a  declaration  that  peace  exists  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  and  those  consular  agreements  or 
jurangements  would  be  restored. 

Secretary  Lansing.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  it  would  be — 
when  peace  is  restored,  those  provisions  would  be  restored. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  right  there,  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  because 
it  relates  to  this. 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  did  our  cutting  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  affect  our  consular  service,  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  We  withdrew  our  consular  officers  at  the 
jsame  time. 

Senator  Williams.  At  once  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  I  noticed  in  yesterday's  dispatches  among  other 
things  a  statement  that  Rumania  would  decline  to  be  bound  or  to 
abide  by  or  to  enter  into  treaties  such  as  are  provided  in  this  treaty 
that  is  pending  before  us,  for  the  protection  of  racial  and  reUjgious 
minorities.    Ilave  you  had  any  information  upon  that  subject  f 

Secretary  Lansing.  None  at  all. 

Senator  Fall.  Has  yoTir  attention  been  called  to  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  f 
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SecretaiyliANSiNG.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Habding.  Mr.  Secretary,  Rumania  wanted  to  make  some 
reservations  in  the  trea^,  did  she  not? 

SecretaryliANSiNG.  Yes. 

Senator  Habding.  Do  you  know  what  they  were? 

Secretary  Lansing.  They  related  to  minority  representation. 

Senator  Faix.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  so  far  as  enemy  countries  are  con- 
cerned we  have  only  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Germany.  That  is, 
in  90  far  as  any  conclusion  of  negotiations  is  concerned.  Is  that 
correct? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  With  what  other  countries  are  there  now  pending 
peace-treaty  n^otiations  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Peace  treaties  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey  are  being  considered.  The  negotiations  with  Austria  are 
practically  finishM. 

Senator  Fall.  They  are  in  process  of  negotiation  and  more  or  less 
completed  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  and  I  assume— though  it  would  be  an 
assumption  on  my  part — that  a  Hungarian  treaty  is  also  being 
prepared. 

^Bnator  Fall.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  that.  Hungary  when  we 
entered  the  war  having  been  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian 
Empireand  having  ance  been  separated,  and  we  recognizing  and 
demanding  the  separation 

Secreta^  Lansing.  It  was  a  federated  monarchial  State  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  sovereignties  united  tmder  one  ruler. 

Senator  Fall.  I  said  ''the  Austrian  Empire,"  not  Austria;  that  it 
was  an  integral  portion  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which  was  composed 
of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Secretarv  Lansing.  "Austro-Hungarian"  is  the  title. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  hope  the  record  may  be  corrected  so  that 
where  I  said  the  ''Austrian  Empire"  it  will  appear  that  it  should 
have  been  the  "Austro-Hungarian  Empire,"  of  which  Hungary  was 
an  int^al  portion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  that  that  correction  will  be  made. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  provision  here  for  a  future 
treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  with  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers — ^that  is,  the  five  great  powers — ^is  tnere  not  i 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Although  it  is  placed  in  the  German  treaty  here,  it 
is  a  treaty  to  be  made  with  Czechoslovakia.  They  are  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  tJie  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  by  which 
they  are  to  a^ee  to  guarantee  racial  and  religious  protection  within 
their  boundaries  whenever  they  have  any  boundaries.  That  is  cor- 
rect, is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Sometime  within  two  years  1 
Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  There  is  a  similar  provision  with  reference  to  a 
treaty  with  Poland  ? 
Secretary  Lansing.  We  have  that. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  that  and  it  is  before  this  body  now. 
The  Chaibman.  It  has  never  been  sent  in.    I  have  had  printed  in 

the  record  an  English  copy  of  it. 
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Senator  Fall.  I  was  assuming  that  it  had  been  brought  in  betare 
u^  as  officially  as  any  of  the  others. 

The  Cd^AiBMAK.  It  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Conunons  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  it  has  never  been  laid  before  us  officially. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well.  You  say  you  have  not  had  your  atten- 
tion called  to  it;  but  suppose  it  is  true,  as  announced,  that  Soumania 
has  declined  to  enter  into  any  proposed  treaty  to  guarantee  racial  or 
religious  minorities.  Would  that  nave  any  effect  upon  the  treaty  for 
the  same  purpose  mentioned  in  the  treaty  that  is  pending  before  us  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fall.  You  think  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  Roumania  declined  to  enter  the  league 
of  nations.    Would  that  have  any  effect  upon  the  league  at  all  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  She  has  already  signed  this  treaty. 

Senator  Fall.  She  has  already  broKen  it,  has  she  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 

Senator  Fall.  If  she  signed  it,  and  she  is  continuing  at  war, 
continuing  to  fi^ht  the  commands  of  the  high  commissioners  who  are 
there  now,  and  if  she  has  invaded  Hungary  and  has  committed  acts 
of  war  on  various  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  do  you  say  there  is 
no  violation  of  any  treaty  agreem.ents  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No;  because  it  has  not  been  ratified. 

Senator  Fall.  -  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  between  governments  them- 
selves a  treaty  becomes  operative  when  it  is  signed  or  negotiated  t 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  jPall.  Has  not  our  Supreme  Court  so  held  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  remember  the  Swiss  case,  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  several  years  ago,  in  which  a 
treaty  between  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  was  negotiated 
and  signed,  but  not  ratified  for  something  like  10  years?  A  ques- 
tion came  up  involving  private  property  rights,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  as  between  Governments  the 
treaty  was  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  negotiations,  but  that  as  to 
citizens  it  was  not  in  effect  and  would  not  tajce  effect  imtil  it  was 
ratified. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  no  such  recollection. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  sir,  I  wilj  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  you 
with  that  decision,  as  well  as  with  some  other  opinions  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Secretary  Lansing.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Qelairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Secretary  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Has  the  State  Department  received  any  recent 
information  from  the  legation  at  Brussels  with  reference  to  the  pro^ 
ceedings  in  the  Belgian  rarliament  in  connection  with  the  treaty  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  have  heard  nothing  except  what  I  have  seea 
in  the  papers.     We  have  had  no  reports  on  it  at  alL 

Senator  Moses.  Tlie  legation  has  not  reported  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  No. 
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The  Chatbmak.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  of 
the  Seenetary  ?  Some  members  of  the  committee  would  like  to  ask 
some  qaestioDS  of  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller,  who  is  m  the  State 
Department,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  here  to-morrow  at 
hau  past  10. 

Secreteiy  Lansino.  Very  well,  sir.  There  is  one  other  thing  I 
want  to  make  entirely  dear,  that  I  fulfill  my  promises.  I  was  asEed 
to  produce  the  resolution  that  I  su^ested  to  oe  introduced  in  regard 
to  the  lea^e  of  nations.  It  is  very  brief,  and  with  your  permission 
Iwfllreaait. 

The  Ghaibman.  Certainly,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
read  it  into  the  record. 

Secretary  Lansing.  It  was  under  date  of  January  22,  1919,  and 
is  as  follows: 

PKOPOSBD  RBSOLUnON  TO  BB  LAID  BBVOBB  THB  OONFBBBNCB  ON  THB  PBBUMINARIBS 

'  OF  FBAOB. 

Reaohed,  That  the  conference  make  the  foUowing;  declarations: 

T^t  the  preservatianfl  of  international  peace  is  the  standing  poUcy  of  civilisation 
«nd  to  that  end  a  league  of  nations  should  oe  organized  to  prevent  international  wars; 

That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  peace  that  all  nations  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  respective  territories,  to  the  full  exercise  of  their 
respective  sovereignties,  and  to  the  use  of  the  high  seas  as  the  common  xm>perty  of 
allpeoples;  and 

Inat  it  is  the  dutv  of  all  nations  to  engage  by  mutual  covenant — 

(1)  To  safeguard  from  invasion  the  sovereign  rights  of  one  another; 

(2)  To  submit  to  arbitration  all  justiciable  disputes  which  fail  of  settlement  by 
diplomatic  arrangement; 

(3)  To  submit  to  investigation  by  the  league  of  nations  all  nonjusticiable  disputes 
which  fail  of  settlement  by  diplomatic  arrangement; 

(4)  To  abide  by  an  award  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  and  to  respect  a  report  of  the  league 
of  nations  after  investigation. 

That  the  nations  should  agree  upon — 

(1)  A  plan  for  general  reduction  of  armaments  on  land  and  sea; 

(2)  A  plan  for  the  restriction  of  enforced  military  service  and  the  governmental 
regulation  and  control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war; 

(3)  Full  publicity  of  all  treaties  and  international  agreements; 

(4)  The  equal  application  to  all  other  nations  of  commercial  and  trade  regulations 
and  rostrictioDS  imposed  by  any  nation; 

(5)  The  proper  r^ulation  and  control  of  newstates  pending  complete  independence 
and  aovereignfy. 

January  22, 1919. 

Senator  Williams.  That  was  your  suggestion  to  the  American 
delegates,  to  be  suggested  by  them  to  the  conference? 

Swiretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  say  that  I  have  here,  just  received  from  the 
President,  a  printed  copy  of  the  American  draft,  and  also  a  printed 
copy  of  the  nret  covenant  reported,  which  has,  of  course,  been  widely 
printed  in  this  country. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  you  print  it  in  this  hearing. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  going  to  nave  it  printed  separately  as  a 
document. 

Senator  Williams.  I  suggest  that  you  also  put  it  into  this  record. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  can  see  no  objection  to  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  reference  to  that  resolution 
which  you  read,  everything  which  you  have  to  say  fmrther  about  it 
is  contained  On  page  144  of  your  testimony,  in  which  you  say  that  it 
was  laid  before  flie  commission.    Senator  foandegee  asked  you  what 
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was  done  with  that  hy  our  commission,  to  which  you  replied  that 
you  did  not  know.  Senator  Brandegee  said,  ''It  was  not  favorably 
considered,  was  it  f  Of  coiu^e  it  was  not  adopted."  And  you  replied^ 
''No;  there  was  no  action  taken.'' 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  was  alsp  asked  to  submit  the  report  of  the 
Conmiission  on  the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  on 
Enforcement  of  Penalties,  which  contained  the  reservations 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  sections  relating  to  ti^e  E^aiser? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  want  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

Senator  Moses.  I  think  it  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  inserted  as  a  part  of  the  Secretary's 
testimony. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  view  on  that  subject  is  in  the  document  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Is  in  the  signed  inemorandum  that  is  annexed 
to  the  report. 

(The  oocument  referred   to  is  printed  following  to-day's  hearing.) 

Senator  Fall.  Is  there  a  statement  in  this  memorandum  as  ta 
whether  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  will  be  judicial  in  its  nature  or  not? 

Secretary  Lansing.  You  will  have  to  determine  that  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  imdertsand'  that  it  is  of  a  judicial  nature  at 
all,  but  it  is  rather  a  tribxmal  that  is  established  as  a  political  instru- 
ment. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  so  stated  in  his  answer  to  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,  did  he  not  ? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Clemenceau  stated  in^  his  answer  to  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau  that  the  trial  would  not  be  judicial  in  its  nature,  whilo 
it  would  follow  judicial  forms. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it.  it  is  a  political  case, 
but  that  in  investigating  it  they  will  pursue  judicial  methods. 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Is  there  anything  else  vou  care  to  have  printed  ? 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  put  it  in  the  record  if  there  is  aJnything. 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  there  is  nothing  to  add.  ^ 

The  Chairbian.  I  understand  Mr.  Miller  had  something  to  do  with 
the  drafting  of  the  league  of  nations  provision,  and  we  will  be  very 

f;lad  to  have  him  here  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30.     If  there  are  no 
urther  questions,  we  will  excuse  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.35  p.  m. ,  the  committee  adjourned  imtil  Tuesday, 
August  12,  1919,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 

(The  documents  referred  to  in  the  hearing,  to  be  printed  in  con- 
nection with  it,  are  as  follows:) 

To  THE  Senatb: 
I  have  received  the  resolutions  of  the  Senate  dated  July  15  and  July  17  asking: 
First.  For  a  copy  of  any  treaty  purporting  to  have  been  proiected  between  Germany 
and  Japan,  such  as  was  referred  to  in  the  press  dispatch  inclosed,  together  with  any 
information  in  regard  to  it  which  may  be  in  possession  of  the  State  Department,  or 
any  information  concerning  anv  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Germany  during 
the  progress  of  the  war.  In  reply  to  tMs  resolution  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
know  of  no  such  negotiations.  I  had  he&rd  the  rumors  that  are  referred  to,  but  was 
never  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  any  substantial  foundation  for  them. 

Second.  Requesting  a  copy  of  any  letter  or  written  protest  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Commission,  or  any  officials  attached  thereto,  against  the  disposition 
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or  adjustment  which  -was  made  in  reference  to  Shantung,  and  particularly  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Blias,  member  of  the  jpeace  commiadon,  on  behalf 
of  himaelf,  Hon  Kobert  Lansing,  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  Hon.  Henry  White,  membem 
of  the  peace  commiflHJon,  protesting  against  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  refer- 
ence to  Shantung.  In  reply  to  this  request  let  me  say  that  Gren.  Bliss  did  write  me 
a  letter  in  which  he  took  very  strong  grounds  against  the  proposed  Shantung  settle- 
ment, and  that  his  objections  were  concurred  in  by  the  l^cretary  of  State  and  Mr* 
Hemy  White.  But  the  letter  can  not  properly  be  described  as  a  protest  against  the 
final  Shantung  decision,  because  it  was  written  before  that  decision  had  been  arrived 
at  and  in  response  to  my  request  that  my  colleag:Ues  on  the  commission  apprise  me  of 
their  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  final  decision  was  very  materially  qualified  by 
the  policy  which  Japan  undertook  to  pursue  with  regard  to  tne  return  of  the  Shantung 
Peninsula  in  full  sovereignty  to  China. 

I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  the  Senate  a  copy  of  Gen.  Bliss's  letter  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  references  to  other  Governments  which  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  for  Gen.  Bliss  to  make  in  a  confidential  communication  to  me,  out 
wMoi,  I  am  sure.  Gen.  Bliss  would  not  wi^  to  have  repeated  outside  oiu*  personal 
and  intimate  exchange  of  views. 

I  have  received  no  written  protest  from  any  officials  connected  with  or  attached  to 
the  American  Peace  Commission  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

I  am  also  asked  to  send  you  any  memorandum  or  other  information  with  reference 
to  an  attempt  of  Japan  or  ner  peace  delegates  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  peace  dele- 
gates,   ram  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  such  memcvandum  or  information. 

WooDROw  Wilson. 
Thb  Whitb  Housb, 

Augutt  8, 1919. 


Thb  Whttb  Housb, 
Waahingtonf  8  August^  1919. 

Mt  Dbar  Mb.  Chaibmak:  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  go  personally  over  the  great 
jnaas  of  papers  which  remained  in  my  hands  at  the  close  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  and  am 
disappomted  to  find  that  it  is  in  no  respect  a  complete  file,  the  complete  files  remaining 
with  the  Americilm  commission. 

You  ask  for  all  drafts  or  forms  presented  to  or  considered  by  the  peace  commissioners 
relating  to  the  league  of  nations^  and  particularly  the  draft  or  form  prepared  or  pre- 
sented by  the  commissioners  oi  the  United  States.  There  are  no  formal  drafts  in 
my  possession,  except  that  presented  by  the  American  commissioners,  and  this  I 
take  pleasure  in  enclosing,  along  with  tne  formal  report  of  the  commission  on  the 
league  of  nations. 

You  also  ask  for  all  proceedings,  arguments,  and  debate?,  including  a  transcript 
of  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  peace  commission  relating  to  or  concerning  a  league 
of  nations  or  the  league  of  nations  finally  adopted,  and  all  data  bearing  upon  or  used 
in  connection  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  now  pending.  No  stenographic 
repcrts  were  taken  of  the  debates  on  the  league  of  nations,  and  such  memoranoa  as 
▼ere  taken  it  was  agreed  should  be  confidential.  The  reason  for  regarding  as  con- 
fidential intimate  exchanges  of  opinion  with  regard  to  many  delicate  matters  will, 
of  course,  occur  to  you,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  following  the  example  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  otner  Governments  in  making  this  explanation. 

The  various  data  bearing  upon  or  used  in  connection  with  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany  are  so  miscellaneous  and  enormous  in  mass  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  so  supply  them  without  brin^^ing  from  Paris  the  whole  file  of  papers  of  the 
commiasion  itself,  and  would  include  many  memoranda  which,  it  was  agreed  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  use  of  outside  the  conference. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

WooDBOW  Wilson. 

Hon.  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge, 

ChBomum  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaira,  United  States  Senate. 
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COVENANT. 
Preamble. 


In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  security  by  the  accept- 
ance of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  force,  bjr  tbe 
prescription  of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations, 
07  the  firm  establishment  of  the  imderstandings  of  international 
law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obliga- 
tions in  the  dealing  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in 
order  to  promote  mtemational  cooperation,  the  Powers  si^atory 
to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Abtiglb  I. 

The  action  of  the  Contracting  Powers  imder  the  terms  of  this 
Covenant  shall  be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body 
of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  diplomatic  rep^resentatives 
of  the  Contracting  Powers  accredited  to  X.  and  the  Minister  of  For- 
•eisn  Affairs  of  X.  The  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  X.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  X.  shall  be  the  presiding  officer. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  mav 
meet  temporarily  at  me  seat  of  government  of  Y.^or  of  Z.,  in  which 
case  the  diplomatic  representative  to  X.  of  the  coxmtry  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding^  officer  fro  tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  Contractmg  Powers  to  assist 
its  representative  in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  con- 
ference, counsel,  or  advice  that  may  seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  be 
represented  at  any  time  by  a  special  representative. 

Abticle  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  matters  that  lie  within 
the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative 
of  any  member,  to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may 
deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within  the  field  of  action  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter  likely  to  af^t 
the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
taken  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  tnem 
under  this  Covenant  shtdl  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an 
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Executive  Council^  which  shall  act  either  by  reference  or  upon  its- 
own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers,  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rota- 
tion from  two  panels;  one  of  wnich  shall  be  made  up  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  ranking  next  after  the  Oreat  Powers  and 
the  others  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States  (a  classification 
which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  estabUsh  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter);  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will 
be  but  one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  rowers;  and 
three  or  more  negative  votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto 
upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  bv  the  Body  of  Delegates  or 
by  the  Executive  Council,  except  those  adiopted  in  execution  of  any 
specific  powers  herein  granted,  shall  have  the  effect  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Coimcil  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and 
staff  and  may  appoint  joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  consisting  of  other  specially  qualified  pei-sons,  for  the 
study  and  svstematic  consideration  of  the  international  questions 
with  which  tne  Coimcil  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions  likely  to  lead 
to  international  complications  or  disputes.  Tne  Executive  Council 
shall  also  take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper 
liaison  both  with  the  foreign  oflEices  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and 
wilJi  anv  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  manda- 
taries of  the  League  in  any  part  of  the  world, 

Articjle  in. 

The  Contracting  Powers  imdertake  to  respect  and  to  protect  as 
against  external  aggression  the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 

Artiolb  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powera  recognize  the  principle  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  wQl  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement 

S  common  action  of  international  obligations;  and  the  Executive 
uncil  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction.  It  shall 
also  require  into  the  feasibility  of  abolishing  compulsory  military 
service  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  forces  enrolled  upon  a  volun- 
taiy  basis  and  into  the  military  and  naval  equipment  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  maintain. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  of  the  several  governments  what  militair  equipment  and 
annament  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces 
laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when 
adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  imple- 
ments of  war  shall  not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  and  that 
there  shall  be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments 
and  military  or  naval  programmes. 
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Article  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that  should  disputes  or  difficulties 
arise  between  or  amon^^  them  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled 
or  adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no 
case  riesort  to  armed  force  without  previously  submitting  the  ques- 
tions and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by 
the  Executive  Council  and  imtil  there  has  been  an  award  bv  the 
arbitrators  or  a  reconunendation  by  the  Executive  Coimcil;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators 
or  the  recommendation  ot  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Contracting  Powers  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  or 
difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  ques- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty,  as  to  any  fact  which  would,  it  established^  constitute  a  breach 
of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any  alleged  damage  and  the  nature 
and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  n  such  dispute  or 
difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and 
to  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be 
rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitiation,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred 
to  arbitrators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  from  outside  their  own  nationals,  when  there  are  but 
two* such  parties,  and  a  third  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall 
be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus 
named  shall  add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  num- 
ber thus  added  to  be  hmited  to  the  number  which  \^ill  suffice  to  give 
a  deciding  vote  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  division 
among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon 
an  additional  aibitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or 
arbitrators  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Council. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  said  arbi- 
trators may  be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Telegates, 
in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitratoi-s  was  unanimous,  oi  by  a  vote 
of  two- thirds  of  the  Delegates  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive. 

When  any  decision  ot  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the 
dispute  shall  again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofoie 
provided,  none  of  whom  shall,  however,  have  previously  acted  as 
arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the  decision  oi  the  arbi- 
trators rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter 
in  dispute  to  arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the 
Executive  Council  to  take  the  matter  under  consideration  for  such 
mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may  deem  wise  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference  and 
KJve  notice  to  the  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  hearing,  mvestigation  and  consideration.    Tne  Council  shall 
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ascertain  and  as  soon  as  possible  make  public  all  the  facts  involved  in 
the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommeudation  as  it  may  deem  wise 
and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated 
to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  Lea^e 
shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  infor- 
mation that  mav  be  m  their  possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon 
the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and  the  Executive  Cotmcil  snail 
do  everything  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring 
about  a  peacef  id  settlement.  Tne  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Coimcil  shall  be  addressed  to  the  disputants.  Should  the  Executive 
Coxmcil  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Coxmcil  to  publish  their  several  conclusions 
or  recommendations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
an  unfriendly  act  by  any  of  the  disputants. 

The  Executive  Coimcu  may  in  any  case  refer  the  consideration  of  a 
dispute  to  the  Body  of  Delegates.  The  consideration  of  the  dispute 
shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute.  In 
any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Executive  Council  shall 
apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  VI. 

Should  any  Contracting  Power  be  foimd  by  the  League  to  have 
broken  or  disregarded  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it  shall  thereby 
ipsofcLcto  be  deemed  to  have  conmxitted  an  act  of  war  against  all  the 
members  of  the  League,  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  com- 
plete economic  and  financial  boycott,  including  the  severance  of  all 
trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between 
their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and 
the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  conunercial,  or  per- 
sonal intercourse  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the 
League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  in  such  a  case  to 
recommend  what  eflFective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  tha 
League  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any 
contribution  to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant- 
breaking  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be 
subject  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment  pro- 
vided for  new  States  under  the  terms  supplementary  Aiticle  IV. 

Article  VII. 

If  any  Contracting  Power  shall  be  found  bv  the  League  to  have 
declared  war  or  to  have  begun  hostiUties  or  to  nave  taken  any  hostile 
step  short  of  war,  e^ainst  another  Contracting  Power  before  sub- 
mitting the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or  consideration  by  the 
Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  to  have  declared  war  or  to 
have  b^un  hostilities  or  to  have  taken  any  hostile  step  short  of  war, 
in  regara  to  any  dispute  which  has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by^ 
arbitrators  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  engage  not  only  to  cease? 
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all  commerce  and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in 
blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or 
intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any  force  which 
nay  be  agreed  upon  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Article  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  or  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of 
the  Contracting  Powers  or  not,  is  herebj  declared  a  matter  ol  concern 
of  the  League  and  to  all  the  Contractmg  Powers,  and  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  aOTeed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of 
each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  to  oraw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Coimcil  to  any  circumstances  anywhere 
which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  under- 
standing between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  fiody  of  Delegates  and  the  Executive  (5oimcil  shall  meet  in 
the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and 
also  whenever  the  representative  of  any  Power  shall  inform  the  Body 
of  Delegates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace 
is  advisable. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and 
upon  such  other  occasions  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best 
aid  determine. 

Article  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  and  a  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting 
Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Executive 
Council.  The  Executive  Council  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of 
tile  League,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become 
ad  hoc  a  party,  and  if  that  Power  consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that 
the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  apphcable  to  the  sub- 
mission of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  to  consideration  shall  be  in  all 
respects  apphcable  to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such 
Power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party^  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  immediately  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  involved 
and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contractmg  Powers  as 
may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Article  X. 

If  hostilities  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against 
the  Contracting  Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant 
before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by  arbitrators  or  before  investiga- 
tion, report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council  in  regard 
to  the  oispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  Contracting 
Powers  engage  thereupon  to  cease  all  commerce  and  communication 
with  that  rower  and  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  Power  to  all  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of 
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the  world,  and  to  employ  jointly  any  force  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
to  accomplish  that  obiect.  The  Contracting  Powers  also  imdertake 
to  unite  in  coming  to  tne  assistance  of  the  Contractinjg  Power  against 
^ch  hostile  action  has  been  taken,  and  to  combine  their  armed 
forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant, 
any  Contracting  Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
body  of  Del^ates  or  the  Executive  Council,  who  shall  thereupon 
tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to 
submit  its  interests  and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and 
decision  of  the  League,  that  state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contract- 
ing Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states,  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  so 
oSeT  and  agree,  the  Body  of  Delegates  sTiaU  through  tne  Executive 
Council  or  of  its  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recom- 
mendation to  the  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result 
in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XII, 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to 
the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave  to  become  a  party.  If  the  Body  of 
Ddegates  shall  r^ard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote  the 
peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  shall  act  favorably 
on  the  application,  and  their  favorable  action  shall  operate  to  con- 
stitute the  Power  so  applying  in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to 
this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

abtigle  xni. 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  ae  which  are 
inconsistent  witJh  the  teims  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they 
will  not  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  witn  the  terms 
hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant, 
have  undertaken  any  treaty  obligations  ^^ch  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take 
imm^ate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  s.uch  obhgations. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENTS. 

I. 

To  the  colonies  formerly  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  those 
territories  formerly  bdongmg  to  Turkey  which  mclude  Armenia, 
Knrdestan,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  Arabia,  which  are 
inhabited  by  peoples  not  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the 
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strenuous  conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied 
the  principle  that  the  well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples 
form  a  sacred  trust  of  ci^alization  and  that  securities  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
League. 

Tne  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the 
tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  wiio 
by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience  or  their  geographical 
position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  that  this  tutelage 
should  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandataries  on  behalf  of  the  Lea^e. 

The  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  terri- 
tory, its  economic  conditions  and  other  similar  circumstances. 

n. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonmig  to  the  Turkish  Empire 
have  reached  a  stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  inde- 
pendent nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized  subject  to  the  ren- 
dering of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory  power 
until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the 
mandatory  power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage 
that  the  mandatary  must  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
territory  subject  to  conditions  wnich  will  guarantee  the  prohibition  of 
abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the  arms  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifications  or  military 
and  navfu  bases  and  of  miUtary  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than 
police  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure 
equal  opportimities  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of 
the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South-west  Africa  and  certain  of  the 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their 
population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centres  of 
civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  mandatory  state, 
and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  aaministered  under  the  laws  of 
the  mandatary  state  as  if  integral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the 
safeguards  above-mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous 
population. 

III. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatary  state  shall  render  to  the 
League  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its 
charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised 
by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly 
defined  by  the  Executive  Council  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  which 
shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  supervision,  and  which 
shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or  governmental 
unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  of  for 
tJie  substitution  of  some  other  State  or  agency^  as  mandatory. 
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The  object  of  all  such  tutelary  oversight  and  administration  on  the 
part  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  shall  be  to  build  up  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  out  of  the  people  or  territory  under  its  guardianship  a  political 
nnit  which  can  take  cnarge  of  its  own  affairs,  determine  its  own  con- 
nections, and  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League  may  at  any  time 
release  such  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  and  consent  to  its  being 
set  up  as  an  mdependent  unit.  It  shaU  also  be  the  right  and  privilege 
of  any  people  or  temtory  to  petition  the  Lea^e  to  take  such  action, 
and  upon  such  petition  being  made  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lea^e  to 
take  the  petition  under  full  and  friendly  consideration  with  a  view  of 
determinmg  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  territory  in  question 
in  view  of  ail  circumstances  of  their  situation  and  development. 

IV. 

No  new  State  shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into 
its  membership  except  on  condition  that  its  military  and  naval 
forces  and  armament  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed  by  the 
League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  wiD  work  to  establish  and  maintain  fair 
hours  and  himiane  conditions  of  labor  for  all  those  within  their 
several  jurisdictions  and  they  will  exert  their  influence  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and  like  safeguards 
wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend.  Also 
they  will  appoint  Conmussions  to  study  conditions  of  industry  and 
labor  in  their  international  aspects  and  to  make  recommendations 
thereon,  including  the  extension  and  improvement  of  existing  con- 
ventions. 

VI. 

The  League  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autono- 
mous States  and  the  Executive  Coimcil  shall  exact  of  all  States 
seeking  admission  to  the  League,  the  promise  to  accord  to  all  racial 
or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the 
same  treatment  and  securit]^!  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded 
the  racial  or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recognizii^  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources 
of  war,  the  Contracting  Powers  agree,  and  the  League  shall  exact 
bom  all  new  States  andall  States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise 
that  they  will  make  no  law  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  and  that  they  will  m  no  way  discriminate,  either 
in  law  or  in  fact,  against  those  who  practice  an}r  particular  creed, 
religion,  or  belief  whose  practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public 
order  or  public  morals. 
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•  VIII. 

When  the  rights  of  beUigerents  on  the  high  seas  outside  territorial 
waters  shall  have  been  defined  by  international  convention,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  a  fundamental  Covenant  that  no 
Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any 
particular  the  clear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  estabUshed ;  but 
that  it  shall  be  the  right  of  the  League  from  time  to  time  and  on 
special  occasions  to  close  the  seas  in  whole  or  in  part  against  a  per- 
ticular  Power  or  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  mtemational 
Covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Powers 
that  no  treaty  entered  into  by  them  shall  be  regarded  as  vaud,  bind- 
ing, or  operative  until  it  shall  have  been  publi^ed  and  made  known 
to  all  the  other  States  members  of  the  League. 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Contracting  Powers  that 
in  their  fiscal  and  economic  regulations  and  policy  no  discrinaination 
shall  be  made  between  one  nation  and  anoth^  among  those  with 
which  they  have  commercial  and  financial  dealings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


Preliminary  Peace  Conference. 

1,  Terms  of  Reference. 

The  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  at  the  plenary  session  of  the 
25th  January,  1919  (Protocol  No.  2)  decided  to  nominate  a  Commis- 
sion to  work  out  in  detail  the  Constitution  and  functions  of  a  League 
of  Nations. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  this  Commission  were  as  follows: 

"The  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposals  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations,  resolved  that — 

"1.  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement, 
which  the  Associated  Nations  are  now  met  to  establish,  that  a  League 
of  Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  co-operation,  to  ensure 
the  fulfilment  of  accepted  international  obligations  and  to  provide 
safeguards  against  war. 

"2.  This  hesLgae  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  should  be  open  to  every  civilised  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

"3.  The  members  of  the  Leamie  should  periodically  meet  in  inter- 
national conference,  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conferences. 

"The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  Committee  representative 
of  the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  con- 
stitution and  fimctions  of  the  League. " 

This  Commission  was  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  members,  i.  e. 
two  members  representing  each  of  the  Great  Powers  ( United  States  of 
America,  British  Empirej  France,  Italy  and  Japan),  and  five  members 
to  represent  all  the  Powers  with  special  interests.  At  a  meeting  of 
these  latter  Powers  on  the  27th  January,  1919,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
China,  Portugal  and  Serbia  were  chosen  to  designate  one  representa- 
tive each.     (See  Annex  6  of  Protocol  No.  2.) 

2.  CoNSTrruTioN  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  was  therefore  originally  composed  as  follows: 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Honorable  Edward  M.  House. 
For  the  British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Lieutenant-General  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts,  K.C.,  Minister  of 
Defence  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
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For  France: 

Mr.  Leon  Bourgeois,  former  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  Minister  for  Foreim  Affairs. 

Mr.  Larnaude,  Dean  of  tne  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris. 
For  Italy: 

Mr.  Orlando,  President  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Scialoja,  Senator  of  the  Kjngdom. 
For  Japan: 

Baron  Makino,  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Member  of 
the  Diplomatic  Council. 

Viscount  Chinda,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 

Eotentiary  of  H.I.M.  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  London, 
^ium: 
Mr.  Hymans,  Minister  for  Foreign  Ahairs  and  Minister  of  State. 
For  Brazil: 

Mr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Senator,  former  Minister  of  Justice. 
For  China: 

Mr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 


For  Portu 


Plenipotentiary  of  China  at  Washington. 
rtugaJ: 

Mr.  Jayme  BataJha-Reis,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Portugal  at  Petrograd. 
For  Serbia: 

Mr.  Vesnitch,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  H.M.  the  King  of  Serbia  at  Paris. 
A  request  of  four  other  Powers — Greece,  Poland,  Roumania  and 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic — to  be  represented  on  the  Commission 
was  referred  by  the  Conference  to"  the  Commission  for  consideration. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  the  four  following 
members  took  their  seats  on  February  6th  i 
For  Greece: 

Mr.  Elef therios  Veniselos,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
For  Poland : 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski,  President  of  the  Polish  National  Commit- 
tee. 
For  Roumania: 

Mr.  Diamandy,  Roumanian  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 
For  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic: 

Mr.  Charles  Kramar,  President  of  the  Coimcil  of  Ministers. 

3.  FmsT  Repoet  op  the  Commission.     • 

Between  the  date  of  its  appointment  and  the  14th  February,  the 
Commission  met  ten  times.  As  a  result  of  these  meetings  the  fol- 
lowing draft  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  wai  adopted,  and 
read  as  a  preliminary  report  by  the  Chairman  at  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Conference  on  the  latter  date.     (Protocol  No.  3) : 

Preamblb. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  secure  international  peace 
and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  obli^tions  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescrip- 
tion of  open,  just  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firoi  establisn- 
ment  of  tne  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  an 
treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  Powers 
signatory  to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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Article  I. 

The  actioQ  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  terms  of  this  Covenant  shall 
te  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  meetings  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  repre- 
flenting  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  of  meeting  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an 
Executive  Council,  and  of  a  permanent  international  Secretariat  to  be  established 
at  the  Seat  of  the  League. 

Article  II. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  puipose  of  dealing  with  matters  within  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  League.  Meetings  ot  the  Bodv  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at 
the  Seat  of  the  League  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  shall 
<X)naist  of  representatives  of  the  High  Contracting  rarties.  Each  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  have  one  vote  but  may  have  not  more  than  three  representatives. 

Article  III. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France^  Italy  and  Japan,  together  with  representatives 
of  four  other  States,  memoers  of  the  League.  The  selection  of  these  four  States  shall 
be  made  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  on  such  principles  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  fit.  Pending  the  appointment  of  these  representatives  of  the  other  States, 
rcDresentatives  of  shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require 
and  at  least  once  a  year  at  whatever  place  may  be  decided  on,  or  failing  any  such 
decision,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  ana  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be  dealt  with  at  such  meetings. 

Invitations  shall  be  sent  to  any  Power  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which 
matters  directly  affecting  its  interests  are  to  be  discussed  and  no  decision  taken  at 
any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  such  Power  unless  so  invited. 

Article  IV. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive 
Council  including  the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council  and  may  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  States  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  and  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
summoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  V. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at 
which  shall  constitute  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  such 
secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a 
Secretary-General  of  the  League,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Executive  Council;  the 
Secretariat  shall  be  appoint<Kl  by  the  Secretary-General  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  States  members  of  the  League 
in  accordance  with  tiie  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

Article  VI. 

Representatives  of  the  High  ContractiDg  Parties  and  officials  of  the  League  when 
en^B^  on  the  business  of  me  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, and  the  buildingB  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives 
sttooding  its  meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extraterritoriality. 

Article  VII. 

Admission  to  the  League  of  States  not  signatories  to  the  Covenant  and  not  named 
in  the  Pkotoc  ol  hereto  as  States  to  be  invited  to  adhere  to  the  Covenant  reouires  the 
Meat  of  not  leas  than  two-thirdB  of  the  States  represented  in  the  Body  of  Delegates 
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and  Bhall  be  limited  to  fully  self-governing  countrieB  including  Dominions  and 
Goloiiiee. 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  League  unless  it  is  able  to  give  effective  guar- 
antees of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international  obligations^  and  unleas  it 
shall  conform  to  such  principles  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  League  in  regard  to  its 
naval  and  military  forces  and  armaments. 

Article  VIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reco^^nize  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of 
peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety  and  the  enforcement  b^  common  action  of  international  obliga- 
tions, ha^'in^  special  regard  to  the  ^ec^ropmcal  situation  and  circumstances  of  each 
State;  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction. 
The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  military  equipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reasonable 
in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  prp^mme  of  disarmament:  and 
these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the 
Jfixecutive  Council. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  lends  itself  to  grave  objections,  and  direct  the 
Executive  Council  to  advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture 
can  be  prevented,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  countries  which 
are  not  able  to  manufacture  for  themselves  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
necessary  for  their  safety. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  in  no  way  to  conceal  from  each  other  the 
condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  capable  of  being  adapted  to  war-like  pur- 
poses or  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  and  i^ree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank 
interchange  of  information  as  to  their  military  and  naval  programmes. 

Article  IX. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  I.<eague  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  and  on  military  and  naval  questions  generally* 

Article  X. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  Statea 
members  of  the  I^eague.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or 
danger  of  such  agression  the  Executive  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Article  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League,  and  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  the  right  to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed 
wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  IB  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  c  each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  c  r  of  the  Executive 
Council  to  any  circumstances  affecting  international  intercourse  which  threaten  to 
disturb  international  peace  or  the  gooa  understanding  between  nations  upon  which 
peace  depends. 

Article  XII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  should  disputes  arise  between  them  which 
cannot  be  adjusted  by  me  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort 
to  war  without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  after  the 
award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  war  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  which  com- 
plies with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article,  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Council  shsbll  be  made 
within  six  months  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute. 
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Article  XIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  or  difficulty  shall 
srise  between  them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration 
and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole 
subject  matter  to  arbitration.  For  this  purpose  the  Court  of  arbitration  to  wfiidi  Uie 
esse  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  or  stipulated  in  any  Con 
vention  existing  between  them.  Thq  High  CJontracting  Parties  agree  that  they  will 
carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered.  In  the  event  of  any 
failure  to  carry  out  the  award,  the  Executive  Coimcil  shall  propose  what  steps  can 
best  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 

Article  XIV. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  and  this  Court  shall,  when  established,  be  competent 
to  hear  and  determine  any  matter  which  the  parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  sub-' 
misaicHi  to  it  for  arbitration  und^  the  forcing  Article. 

Article  XV. 

If  there  should  arise  between  States  members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the  Hiai  Contracting 
Forties  agree  that  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council;  eith^  partv 
to  the  dilute  may  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute  to  the  Secretary-General, 
who  will  make  all  necessarv  anan^iements  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration 
thereof.  For  this  purpose  the  parties  agree  to  communicate  to  the  Secretary-General, 
as  promptly  as  possible,  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers, 
and  the  Executive  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

Where  the  efforts  of  the  Council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  statement 
flhail  be  published  indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement, 
together  with  such  explanation  as  mav  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled,  a  report  by  the  Council  shall  be  published,  setting  forth  with  all  necessary 
facts  and  explanations  the  recommendation  which  the  Council  think  just  and  proper 
for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  is  unanimously  ^eed  to  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Kigh  Contrskcting 
Futies  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  which  complies  with  the 
recommendation  and  that,  if  any  party  shall  refuse  so  to  comply,  the  Council  shall 
propose  the  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  tJie  recommendlation.  If  no  such  , 
unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  majority  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  minority  to  issue  statements  indicating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts 
and  containing  the  recommendatioifs  which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

The  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispvte  to  the 
Body  of  Delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  re(][uest  of  either  party  to 
the  dispute^  provided  iJiat  such  request  must  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  dispute.  In  any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  all  the 
provisians  of  this  Article  and  of  Article  XII  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

Article  XVL 

Should  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  imder 
Aitide  XII.  it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  me  other  members  of  me  League,  which  hereby  undertake  iminediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  nnancial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  afl 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State, 
and  Uie  prevention  of  sdl  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State,  whether 
a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute 
to  the  anned  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  High  ContractiDe  Parties  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one 
tnother  in  the  finandafand  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting:  from  the  above  measures, 
and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
timed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will 
aiford  passage  through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting 
Pkrtiea  who  are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 
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Article  XVII. 

In  the  event  of  disputes  between  one  State  member  of  the  League  and  another  State 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  members  of  the  League, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  State  or  States  not  members  of  the  League 
Fhall  be  in\dted  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes 
of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Executive  Council  may  deem  lust,  and 
upon  acceptance  of  any  such  invitation,  the  above  provisions  shall' be  applied  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  tne  League. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the  Executive  Council  shall  immediately  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute  and  recommend 
such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership 
in  the  Lea|^ue  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  taking  any  action  against  a  State 
member  oi  the  League  which  in  the  case  of  a  State  member  of  the  League  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  Article  XII,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable 
as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Executive  Council 
mav  take  such  action  and  make  such  reconunendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities 
and  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  the  League  shall  be  entrusted  with  the 
general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  coimtties  in  which 
the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  common  interest. 

I 

Article  XIX. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  cea.sed 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  imder  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modem  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that 
securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Le«^]:ue. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of 
such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  resources, 
their  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility, 
and  that  tiiis  tutelage  shoula  be  exercised  by  them  as  mandatarieB  on  behalf  of  the 
League. 

Tne  character  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and 
other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  commimities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  c&n  be  provision- 
ally recognizea  subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
mandatory  power  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  mandatory 
power. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  manda- 
tary must  be  responsi])le  for  the  adminiBtration  of  the  territory  sufcject  to  conditi'^ns 
which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade,  the 
arms  traffic  ana  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of  fortifica- 
tions or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than 
olice  purposes  and  the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities 
or  the  traae  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  their  small  size,  or  their 
remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the 
mandatory  state,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  admmistered  under  the  laws 
of  the  mandatory  state  as  Lnt^?:ral  portions  thereof,  subject  to  the  safeguards  above- 
mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  ever>'  case  of  mandate,  the  mandatory  state  shall  render  to  the  League  an  annual 
report  in  reference  to  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 
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Thede^ee  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatory 
State  shall  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  each 
case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  Executive  Council  m  a  special  Act  or  Charter. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree  to  establish  at  the  seat  of  the  League  a 
Mandatory  Commission  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the  Mandatory 
Powers,  and  to  assist  the  League  in  ensuring  the  observance  of  the  terms  of  all  Mandates. 

Article  XX. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane 
conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in 
all  countries  to  which  their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend;  and  to  that 
end  agree  to  establish  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  League  a  permanent  Bureau 
of  Labor. 

Abticle  XXL 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  provision  shall  be  made  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  League  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable 
treatment  for  the  conmierce  of  all  States  members  of  the  League,  having  in  mind, 
among  other  things,  special  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  r^ons 
devastated  during  the  war  of  1914-1918. 

Article  XXII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  place  under  the  control  of  the  League  all 
international  bureaux  already  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such 
treaties  consent.  Furthermore,  they  agree  that  all  Buch  international  bureaux  to  be 
constituted  in  future  shall  be  placecf  under  tb  e  control  of  the  League. 

Article  XXIIl. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  every  treaty  or  international  engagement 
entered  into  hereafter  by  any  State  member  of  the  Ijeague,  shall  be  forthwith  registered 
with  the  Secretary-General  and  as  soon  as  possible  published  by  him,  and  that  no  such 
treaty  or  internatioiial  engagement  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered. 

Article  XXIV. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  from  time  to  time  to  advise  the  recon- 
sidenition  by  States  members  of  the  Lea^^ue,  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplic- 
able, and  oi  international  conditions,  oi  which  the  continuance  may  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Article  XXV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  is  accepted 
as  abrogating  all  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof, 
and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League 
shall,  before  becoming  a  narty  to  tnis  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
whicn  are  inconsistent  witn  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 

Article  XXVI. 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  States  whose 
representativee  compose  the  Executive  Council  and  by  three-fourths  of  the  States 
wnose  representatives  compose  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

4.  Subsequent  Meetings  of  the  Commission. 

The  draft  Covenant  of  the  14th  February  was  made  public  in  order 
that  discussion  of  its  terms  might  be  provoked.  A  great  deal  of 
constructive  criticism  followed  upon  its  publication.  Further  sug- 
gestions resulted  from  hearings  of^  representatives  of  thirteen  neutral 
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states  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  the  20  and  21st 
March. 

These  various  recommendations  were  taken  under  advisement  bv 
the  Commission  which  held  meetings  on  the  22nd,  24th  and  26tn 
March  and  on  the  lOth  and  11th  April.  At  the  meeting  of  the  10th 
April  a  del^ation  representing  the  International  Council  of  Women 
and  the  Sumagist  Conference  of  the  Allied  countries  and  the  United 
States  were  received  by  the  Commission.  * 

5.  Final  Repobt  of  the  ComIcission. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  lOth  and  11th  April  the  Commission  agreed 
definitdy  on  the  loUowing  text  of  the  Covenant  to  be  presented  to  the 
Conference: 

COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to  achieve  international  peace 
and  security  by  the  acceptance  of  oblieationB  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  preecnption 
of  open,  just  and  honoraole  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  sovem- 
ments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty 
obli^tions  in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Articlb  I. 

The  original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those  of  the  Signatories 
which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this  Covenant  and  also  such  of  those  other  States 
named  in  the  Annex  as  shall  accede  without  reservation  to  this  Covenant.  Sudb 
accession  shall  be  effected  by  a  Declaration  deposited  with  the  Secretariat  within 
two  months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Covenant.  Notice  thereof  shall  be  sent 
to  all  other  Members  of  the  League. 

Any  fullv  self-governing  State,  Dominion  or  Colony  not  named  in  the  Annex,  may 
become  a  Member  of  the  League  if  its  admission  is  agreed  to  b>[  two-thirds  of  the 
Assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give  effective  guarantees  of  its  sincere  intention  to 
observe  its  international  obligations,  and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  t^e  League  in  regard  to  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments. 

Anv  Member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do, 
withoraw  from  the  League,  provided  that  all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its 
obligations  under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

Aruclb  II. 

The  action  of  the  Leaeue  under  this  Covenant  shall  be  effected  throujgh  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  Assembly  and  of  a  Council,  with  a  permanent  Secretariat. 

Article  III. 

The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  Lea^e. 

The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated  intervals  and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
reouire  at  the  Seat  of  the  Leajg:ue,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  ABsembly  may  deal  at  its  meetiogs  with  any  matter  withm  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  Lea^e  or  affecting  the  peace  of  me  world. 

At  meetmgs  of  the  Assembly  each  Member  of  the  League  shall  have  one  vote,  and 
may  have  not  more  than  three  Representatives. 

Article  IV, 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
the  British  Empire,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  Japan,  together  with  Representatives 
of  four  other  M!embers  of  the  League.  These  four  Members  of  the  League  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time  in  its  discretion.  Until  the  appointment 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  four  Members  of  the  League  first  selected  by  tne  Assem- 
bly, Representatives  of  shall  be  members  of  the  Council. 
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WiUi  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  AaBembly,  the  Council  may  name  addi- 
fioml  Uemben  of  the  Lea^e  whose  RepreeentatiTeB  shall  always  be  members  of 
Qi6  Ooundl;  the  Council  with  like  approval  may  increase  the  number  of  Members 
of  the  League  to  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the  Council. 

The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at  least 
once  a  year,  at  the  Seat  of  the  League,  or  at  such  other  place  as  mav  be  decided  upon. 

The  Council  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  anv  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  <S  the  worm. 

Any  Member  of  the  L^gue  not  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  invited  to  send 
a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  during  the  con- 
sderation  61  matters  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

At  meetings  of  the  Council  each  Member  of  tiie  League  represented  on  the  Council 
Bhall  have  one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  one  Representative. 

AmroiiB  y. 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Covenant,  decisions  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  oi  the  Council  shall  require  the  agreement  of  all  the 
Membm  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council,  includins 
the  appointment  of  Committees  to  investigate  particular  matters,  shall  be  r^:ulatea 
bv  the  AsBConbly  or  by  the  Council  and  may  be  aecided  by  a  inajcnity  of  the  Members 
of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 

The  fiiBt  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
Bammoned  by  the  Jnesident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Artiolb  VI. 

The  pennanent  Secretariat  shall  be  established  at  the  Seat  of  the  League.  The 
Secretariat  shall  comprise  a  Secretajy  Qenoal  and  such  secretaries  and  staff  as  may 
be  required. 

The  first  Secretary  General  shall  be  the  person  named  in  the  Annex;  thereafter  the 
Secretary  General  snail  be  appointed  by  the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly. 

The  secretaries  and  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
General  with  the  approval  of  the  Coimcil. 

The  Secretary  General  shall  act  in  that  capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
tnd  of  the  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  of  the  League  in 
•ocorduice  with  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Bureau  of. 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

AnncLB  Vn. 

The  Seat  of  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 

The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  Seat  of  the  League  shall  be  established 
elsewhere. 

All  positions  under  or  in  connection  with  the  League,  including  the  Secretariat, 
ahall  be  open  equally  to  men  and  women. 

Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  League  and  officials  of  the  League  when 


Representatives  attending  its  meetings 

Article  VIII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  requires  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety 
iDd  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations. 

The  Council,  taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of 
each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  consideration  and  action 
of  the  sevend  Governments. 

Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 

After  these  plans  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  Governments,  the  limits 
of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Oonndl. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  the  manufacture  by  private  enterprise  of 
nnmitioDs  and  implements  of  war  is  open  to  grave  objections*   The  Council  shall 
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advise  how  the  evil  effects  attendant  upon  such  manufacture  can  be  prevented,  due 
resurd  being  had  to  the  necessities  of  those  Members  of  the  League  which  are  not 
able  to  manu^ture  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war  necessarv  for  their  safety. 
The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  interchanse  full  and  crank  information 
as  to  the  scale  of  their  armaments,  their  military  and  naval  programmes  and  the 
condition  of  such  of  their  industries  as  are  adaptable  to  war-like  purposes. 

Abticlb  IX. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  advise  the  Council  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  Articles  I  and  VIII  and  on  military  and  naval  questionff 
generally. 

Abticle  X. 

The  Members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
acgression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  Members 
oFthe  League.  In  case  of  anv  such  a^ession  or' in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of 
such  aggression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation 
shall  be  fulfilled. 

Aruclb  XI. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Members  of  the 
League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the 
League  shall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  saf^:uard  the 
peace  of  nations.  In  case  any  such  emergency  should  arise  the  Secretar3r  General 
shall  on  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  League  forthwith  sunmion  a  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  rieht  of  each  Member  of  the  League  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting 
international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good 
understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Abticlb  XII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any 
dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Coimcil,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  Council. 

In  any  case  under  this  Article  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  report  of  the  Council  shall  be  made  within  six  months  after 
the  submission  of  the  dispute.  ' 

Abtxolb  XIII. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever  an^r  dispute  shall  arise  betureen 
them  which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  wiiich 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject 
matter  to  arbitration. 

Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  international 
law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which  if  established  would  constitute  a  breach 
of  any  international  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  an^  such  breach,  are  declared  to  bjs  among  those  which  are  generally  suitable 
for  submission  to  arbitration. 

For  the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration  to  which  the  case 
is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in 
anv  convention  existing  between  them. 

The  Members  of  the  League  a^ree  that  thejr  will  carry  out  in  full  ^ood  faith  any 
award  that  may  be  renders  and  that  they  will  not  resort  to  war  agamst  a  Member 
of  the  League  which  complies  therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry  out 
such  an  award,  the  Council  shall  propose  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  e£fect 
thereto. 

Article  XIV. 

The  Council  shall  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  League  for  adoption 

Slans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The 
ourt  shall  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine  any  dispute  of  an  international  char- 
acter which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it.  The  Court  may  also  give  an  advisorv 
opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the 
Assembly. 
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Abticlb  XV. 

If  tiiere  dionld  arise  between  Members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to  lead 
to  a  niptore,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the  Members  of  the 
League  agree  that  they  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  Oouncil.  Any  party  to  the  dis- 
pute may  ^ect  such  subnussion  by  giving  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute 
to  the  Secretary  General,  who  will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investi- 
gation and  consideration  thereof. 

For  thiB  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate  to  the  Secretary 
GenenU,  as  promptly  as  possible^  statements  of  their  case  with  all  the  relevant  facts  and 
papen-,  and  the  Council  may  forthwith  direct  the  publication  thereof. 

The  Council  shall  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  if  such  efforts 
are  successful,  a  statement  shall  be  made  public  giving  such  facts  and  expltmations 
regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement  thereof  as  the  Council  may  deem 
appropriate. 

If  tne  dispute  is  not  thus  settled,  the  Council  either  unanimously  or  bv  a  majority 
TOte  shall  niake  and  publish  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute 
and  the  recommendations  which  are  deemed  just  and  proper  in  regard  thereto. 

Any  Member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  nmy  niake  public  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and  of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  same. 

If  a  report  by  the  Council  is  unanimously  agreed  to  oy  the  members  thereof  oth^ 
than  the  Representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Members 
of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  the  dilute  which 
compfies  with  the  reconmiendations  of  the  report. 

II  the  Council  foils  to  reach  a  report  which  is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members 
thereof,  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
Members  of  the  League  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  actions  as  tney  shall 
consider  necessary  mr  the  maintenance  of  right  and  justice. 

If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the 
Council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solel  v  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  snail  make  no 
recommendation  as  to  its  settlement. 

The  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  Assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  such  re<)ue8t  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute 
to  the  Council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  Assembly  all  the  provisions  of  this  Article  and  of  Article 
XI 1  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and 
powers  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  Assembly  if  concurred 
in  by  the  Representatives  of  those  Members  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council 
and  of  a  mai<Mity  of  the  other  Members  of  the  Leasne,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by 
the  Council  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  Representatives 
of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Articlb  XVI. 

Should  any  Member  of  the  Leapie  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under 
Articles  Xlt,  XIII  or  XV,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
m  against  sJl  other  Members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  immediately 
to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  th^  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between 
Uie  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any  other  State, 
whether  a  Member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  sthall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  to  the  several  Govern- 
ments concerned  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  Members  of  the  League  shall 
severally  contribute  to  the  armed  forces  *o  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
League. 

The  Members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually  support  one 
another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article, 
in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  above  measures, 
and  that  they  will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  toe  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  afford  passage  through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the 
Memb^B  of  the  League  which  are  co-operating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

Any  Member  of  the  I^eague  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of  the  League  may  be 
declared  to  be  no  longer  a  Slember  of  the  League  by  a  vote  of  the  Council  concurred  in 
by  the  Representatives  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  League  represented  thereon. 
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Article  XVII . 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  Member  of  the  League  and  a  State  which  is  not 
a  Member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  Members  iA  the  League,  the  State 
or  States  not  Members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  Lei^e  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  upon  such  conditions  as 
the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  sucn  invitation  is  accepted,  the  provisions  of  Articles 
Xll  to  XVI  inclusive  shall  be  applied  wiUi  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Council. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Council  shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  tiie  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best 
and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances. 

If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the 
League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  and  shall  resort  to  war  against  a  Member  of 
the  League,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State 
taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  the  Council  may  take 
such  measures  and  make  such  recommendations  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will 
result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVIII. 

Every  treaty  or  international  engi^ment  entered  into  hereafter  by  any  Member 
of  the  League,  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with  the  Secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as 
possible  be  published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  int^national  engagement  shall  be 
binding  untu  so  registered. 

Article  XIX. 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by  Members  of 
the  Lea^e  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of 
international  conditions  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Article  XX. 

The  Members  of  the  League  se\erally  agree  that  this  Covenant  is  accepted  as  abro- 
gating all  obligations  or  understandings  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
thereof^  and  solemnly  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof. 

In  case  any  Member  of  the  League  shall,  before  becoming  a  Memb^  of  the  Iveague, 
have  undertaken  any  oblisations  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Member  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from 
such  obligations. 

Article  XXI. 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international 
engagements  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

• 

Article  XXII. 

To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themsehes  under  the  strenuous 
conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and  that 
securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant. 

The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of 
such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who  by  reason  of  their  re- 
sources, their  experience  or  their  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this 
responsibility,  and  who  are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exer- 
cised by  them  as  Mandataries  on  behalf  of  the  League. 

The  diaracter  of  the  mandate  must  differ  according  to  the  stage  of  the  development 
of  the  people,  the  geographical  situation  of  the  territory,  its  economic  conditions  and 
other  similar  circumstances. 

Certain  communities  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a 
stage  of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations  can  be  provi- 
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rionally  recognized  subject  to  the  rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance 
by  a  Mandatary  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  wishes  of  these 
communities  must  be  a  principal  consideration  iii  the  selection  of  the  Mandatary. 

Other  peoples,  especially  those  of  Central  Africa,  are  at  such  a  stage  that  the  Manda- 
tary must  be  responsible  for  the  administrationof  the  territory  under  conditions 
which  will  guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  mainte- 
OflDce  of  public  order  and  morals,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  such  as  the  slave  trade 
the  amis  traffic  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the  establishment  of 
fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of  military  training  of  the  natives  for 
other  than  police  purposes  and  the  defence  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  tne  trade  and  commerce  of  other  Members  of  the  League. 

There  are  territories,  such  as  South-west  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South  Pacific 
Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  or  thoir  small  size,  or 
their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civilization,  or  their  geographical  contiguity 
to  the  territory  of  the  Mandatary,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  best  administered 
under  the  Laws  of  the  Mandatary  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory,  subject  to  the 
eafegpLUuds  above-mentioned  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  population. 

In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatary  shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual 
report  in  referenceto  the  territory  committed  to  its  charge. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  Manda- 
tary shall  if  not  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Members  of  the  League  be  explicitly 
defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

A  permanent  Commission  shall  be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Mandataries  and  to  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 

observance  of  the  mandates.  

Article  XXIII. 

Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  international  conventions 
eristing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon,  the  Members  of  the  League 

(a)  1^1  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for 
men,  women  and  children  both  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which 
their  commercial  and  industrial  relations  extend,  and  for  that  purpose  will  establish 
and  maintain  the  necessary  international  organizations; 

(b)  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control; 

(c)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  over  the  execution  of  agree- 
ments with  regard  to  the  traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opiun> 
and  othtf  dangerous  drugs; 

(d)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  superv'ision  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in 
the  common  interest; 

(e)  will  make  proviaon  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communications  and  of 
transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  commerce  of  all  Members  of  the  League.  In 
this  connection,  the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  during  the  war  of 
1914-1918  shall  be  borne  in  mind ; 

(0  will  endeavor  to  take  steps  in  matters  of  international  concern  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  disease. 

Aktoclb  XXIV. 

There  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League  all  international  bureaux 
almdy  established  by  general  treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All 
wach  international  bureaux  and  all  commissions  for  the-regulation  of  matters  of  inter- 
national interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
League. 

In  all  mattem  of  international  interest  which  are  regulated  by  general  conventions 
but  which  are  not  placed  under  the  control  of  international  bureaux  or  commissions, 
the  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  if  desired 
by  the  parties,  collect  and  distribute  sJl  relevant  information  and  shall  render  any 
other  asBistance  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Council  may  include  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  the  expenses 
of  any  bmeau  or  oommiasion  wmch  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

Abtiole  XXV. 

llie  Members  of  the  League  a^ree  to  encourage  and  promote  the  establishment 
ud  OHyperation  of  duty  authorized  voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organizations 
having  as  purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
mitigation  of  suffering  throu£^out  the  world. 
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Abticlb  XXVI, 

Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  the  Members  of 
the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  League  whose  Representatives  compose  the  Assembly. 

No  such  amendment  shall  bind  any  Member  of  the  League  which  signifies  its  dis- 
sent therefrom,  but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  Memoer  of  the  League. 

ANNEX  TO  THE  COVENANT. 
1.  Original  Members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

SIGNATORIES  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 


United  States  of  America. 

Bel^um. 

Bolivia, 

Brazil. 

British  Empire. 

Canada. 

Australia. 

South  Africa. 

New  Zealand. 

India. 
China. 


Cuba. 

Czecho-Slovakia, 

Ecuador. 

France. 

Greece. 

Guatemala. 

Haiti. 

Hedjaz. 

Honduras. 

Italy. 

Japan. 


Liberia. 

Nicaragua. 

Panama. 

Peru. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Houmania* 

Serbia. 

Siam. 

Uruguay. 


STATES   INVITED  TO   ACCEDE   TO  THE   COVENANT. 


Argentine  Republic. 

chm. 

Colombia. 
Denmark. 
Netherlands. 


Norway. 

Pari^ay. 

Persia. 

Salvador. 

Spain. 


Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Venezuela. 


2.  First  Secretary  Greneral  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

6.  Recommendation  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commission,  the  following  resolution 
was  adojpted : 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commiasion,  the  President  of  the  ComnuesioD 
should  be  requested  by  the  Conference  to  invite  seven  Powers,  including  two  neu- 
trals, to  name  representatives  on  a  Committee 

A.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  League, 

B.  to  prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  of  tiie  B^t  of  the  League, 

G.  to  prepare  plans  and  the  Agenda  for  the  first  meeting  of- the  Assembly. 
This  Committee  shall  report  both  to  the  Council  and  to  me  Assembly. 


PRELIMINARY  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

PROTOCOL  No.  .2. 
Session  of  January  25,  1919. 

AAEBICAN  COliMISSION  TO   NEGOTIATE   PEAOB. 


[Prellmlzitfy  peace  oonfereiioe,  protoool  No.  2,  plenary  session  of  January  25, 1919.} 

The  Session  is  opened  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Qemenceau,  President. 

Present: 

Fob  the  United  States  of  Amesioa. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Honorable  Robert  Lansing. 
Honorable  Henry  White. 
Honorable  Edward  M.  House. 
General  Tasker  H.  Bliss. 

Fob  the  Bbitish  Empibb. 

gbeat  bbitain. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Uoyd  George. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes. 

The  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Justice  of  Canada. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Bart.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Minister  of 

Finance  and  Posts  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.  C,  M.  P.,  Technical 

Delegate  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

Dominions  and  India. 

CANADA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Borden,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C,  Prime 

Minister. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  George  Eulas  Foster. 

AUSTBALIA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Cook. 

SOUTH   AFBIOA 

General  The  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  Botha. 
lieut-General  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts. 
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NEW   ZEALAND 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister. 

INDIA 

The  Rt.  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.  P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
.    Major-General  His  Highness  The  Maharaja  oi  Bikanir* 

Fob  F&ANOE 

Mr.  Clemetoceau. 
■  Mr.  Pichon. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Klotz. 
Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu. 
Mr.  Jules  Cambon. 
Mr.  L6on  Bourgeois,  Former  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers^ 

Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Technical  Delegate  for  the 

League  of  Nations. 
Marshal  Foch. 

Fob  Italt. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Oriando,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  Baron  S.  Sonnino. 

The  Marquis  Salvago  Raggi. 

Mr.  Antonio  Salan£:a,  Diputy,  former  President  of  the  Council  of 

Ministers. 
Mr.  Salvatore  Barzilai,  C.  B.,  D6puty,  former  Minister. 
Mr.  Scialoja,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom,  Technical  Delegate  for  the 

League  of  Nations. 

Fob  Japan. 

The  Baron  Makino,  Former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire,  Member 

of  the  Diplomatic  Advisory  Council. 
The  Viscoimt  Chinda. 
Mr.  K.  Matsui. 
Mr.  H.  Ijuin,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiaiy  of 

His  Majesty  The  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Rome. 

Fob  Belgium. 

Mr.  Hymans. 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel. 

Mr.  Vandervelde,  Minister  of  Justice,  Minister  of  State. 

Fob  Bolivia. 
Mr.  Ismael  Montes. 


Fob  Bbazil 


Mr.  Olyntho  de  Magalhaes. 
Mr.  Pandia  Calogeras. 
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Fob  Chika 

Mr.  Lou  Tseng  Tsiang. 

Mr.  Chengting  Thomas  Wang. 

Fob  Cuba 

Mr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz. 

Fob  Ecuadob 
Mr.  Dom  y  de  Alsua. 

Fob  Gbee<3e 

Mr,  Eleftherios  Veniselos,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers^ 
Mr.  Nicolas  Politis. 

Fob  Pebxj 

Fob  THE  Hedjaz 

His  Highness  The  Ejnir  Feisal. 

Mr.  Rustem  Haidar. 

Mr.  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon* 

Fob  Poland 

Mr.  Roman  Dmowski. 

Fob  Pobtugal 

The  Count  Penha  Garcia,  Former  President  of  the  Chamber 

of  Deputies,  Former  Minister  of  Finance. 
Mr.  Ja^e  Batalha  Reis,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  of  Portugal  at  Petrograd. 

Fob  Roixi£ania 

Mr,  Jean  J.  C.  Bratiano. 
Mr.  Nicolas  Misu. 

Fob  Sebbia 
Mr.  Pashitch. 
Mr.  Trumbitch. 
Mr,  Vesnitch. 

Fob  Siah 
The  Prince  Charoon. 
Phya  Bibadh  Eosha. 

Fob  the  Czeoho-sloyak  Sepublio 

Mr.  Charles  Ej*amar,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Mr.  Edouard  Benes. 
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Fob  Uruguay 

Mr,  Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 

The  President  informs  the  Conference  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
Delegation  of  the  United  States,  the  approval  of  the  Protocol  of  the 
first  Session  is  postponed  *to  the  next  Session,  as  that  Delegation 
has  not  yet  received  the  English  text  of  Protocol  No.  1  which  it 
reserves  the  ri^ht  to  present  to  the  Conference. 

The  order  of  the  day  calls  for  the  appointment  of  five  Conunis- 
sions  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  following  questions : — 

1.  League  of  Nations. 

2.  Responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  War  and  enforcement  of 

penalties. 

3.  Reparation  for  damage. 

4.  International  Legislation  on  Labor. 

5.  International  Control  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways. 
Tlie   first   Ck)mnussion    to   be   nominated   concerns    the   League 

of  Nations,  upon  which  subject  the  Bureau  presents  a  draft  res- 
olution (Anex  I.)  which  has  been  distributed  in  English  and  BVench 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Conference. 

The  discussion  is  opened  on  the  question  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  delivers  the  following 
speech: 

''I  consider  it  a  distinguished  privilege  to  open  the  discussion 
in  this  Conference  on  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  assembled 
for  two  purposes — to  make  the  present  settlements  which  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  this  War,  and  also  to  secure  the  Peace 
of  the  world  not  only  by  the  present  settlements  but  by  the  arrange- 
ments we  shall  make  in  this  Conference  for  its  maintenance.  The 
League  of  Nations  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  both  of  these 
purposes.  There  are  many  complicated  questions  connected  with 
the  present  settlements  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  successfully 
worked  out  to  an  ultimate  issue  by  the  decisions  we  shall  arrive  at 
here.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  many  of  these  settlements  will 
need  subsequent  re-consideration;  that  many  of  the  decisions  we 
shall  make  will  need  subsequent  alteration  in  some  degree,  for 
if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  study  of  some  of  these  questions  they 
are  not  susceptible  of  confident  judgments  at  present. 

"It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  we  should  set  up  some  machinery 
by  which  the  work  of  this  Conference  should  be  rendered  complete. 
We  have  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  very  much  more 
than  making  the  present  settlement.  We  are  assembled  under  very 
peculiar  conditions  of  world  opinion.  I  may  say  without  straining 
the  point  that  we  are  not  representatives  of  Governments,  but 
representatives  of  peoples.  It  wul  not  suffice  to  satisfy  Governmental 
circles  anywhere.  It  is  necessarv  that  we  should  satisfy  the  opinion 
of  mankind.  The  burdens  of  tliis  War  have  fallen  in  an  unusual 
degree  upon  the  whole  population  of  the  countries  involved.  I  do 
not  need  to  draw  for  you  the  picture  of  how  the  burden  has  been 
thrown  back  from  the  front  upon  the  older  men,  upon  the  women, 
upon  the  children,  upon  the  homes  of  the  civilized  world,  and  how 
the  real  strain  of  the  War  has  come  where  the  eye  of  Government 
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could  not  reach,  but  where  the  heart  of  humanity  beats.  We  are 
bidden  hj  these  people  to  make  a  peace  which  will  make  them  secure. 
We  are  bidden  by  these  people  to  see  to  it  that  this  strain  does  not 
come  upon  them  a^ain,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  has  been  possible 
for  them  to  bear  this  strain  because  they  hope  that  those  who  repre- 
sented them  could  get  together  after  this  war,  and  make  such  another 
sacrifice  necessary, 

^' It  is  a  solenm  obligation  on  our  part,  therefore,  to  make  per- 
manent arransrements  that  justice  snail  be  rendered  and  peace 
maintained.  This  is  the  central  object  of  our  meeting.  Settlements 
may  be  tempnorary,  but  the  actions  of  the  nations  m  the  interests 
of  peace  andjustice  must  be  permanent.  We  can  set  up  permanent 
processes.  We  may  not  be  aole  to  set  up  permanent  decisions,  and 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  take,  so  far  as  we  can,  a 
picture  of  the  world  into  our  minds.  Is  it  not  a  startling  circum- 
stance for  one  thing  that  the  great  discoveries  of  science,  that  the 
quiet  study  of  men  in  laboratories,  that  the  thoughtful  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  quiet  lecture-rooms,  nave  now  been 
turned  to  the  destruction  of  civilization?  The  powers  of  destruc- 
tion ]  a^e  not  so  much  multiplied  as  gained  facility.  The  enemy 
whom  we  have  just  overcome  had  at  its  seats  of  learning  some 
of  the  principal  centres  of  scientific  study  and  discovisry,  and  used 
them  in  order  to  make  destruction  sudden  and  complete;  and  only 
the  watchful,  continuous  co-operation  of  meii  can.  see  to  it  that 
science,  as  well  as  armed  men,  is  kept  within  the  harness  of  civili- 
zation. 

''In  a  sense,  the  United  States  is  less  interested  in  .this  subject 
than  the  other  nations  here  assembled.  With  her  great  territory 
and  her  extensive  sea  borders,  it  is  less  likely  that  the  United  Stat^ 
should  suffer  from  the  attack  of  enemies  than  that  many  of  the 
other  nations  here  should  suffer;  and  the  ardor  of  the  United  States, — 
for  it  is  a  very  deep  and  genuine  ardor — ^for  the  Society  of  Nations 
is  not  an  ardor  springing  out  of  fear  and  apprehension,  but  an  ardor 
springing  out  of  the  ideals  which  have  come  to  consciousness^in 
tne  War.  In  coming  into  this  war  the  United  States  never  thought 
for  a  moment  that  she  was  intervening  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
or  the  politics  of  Asia,  or  the  politics  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Her 
thought  was  that  all  the  world  had  now  become  conscious  that 
there  was  a  single  cause  which  turned  upon  the  issues  of  this  war. 
That  was  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty  for  men  of  every  kind 
and  place.  Therefore,  the  United  States  would  feel  that  her  part 
in  this  war  had  been  played  in  vain  if  there  ensued  upon  it  merely 
a  body  of  European  settlements.  She  would  feel  that  she  could 
not  take  part  in  guaranteeing  those  European  settlements  unless 
that  guarantee  involved  the  continuous  superintendence  of  the  peace 
of  the  world  by  the  Associated  Nations  of  the  World. 

"Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  concert  our  best  judg- 
ment in  order  to  make  this  League  of  Nations  a  vital  thing — not 
merely  a  formal  thing,  not  an  occasional  thing,  not  a  thing  some- 
times called  into  life  to  meet  an  exigency,  but  always  functioning 
in  watchful  attendance  upon  the  interests  of  the  Nations,  and  that 
its  continuity  should  be  a  vital  continuity;  that  it  should  have 
functions  that  are  continuing  functions  and  that  do  not  permit  an 
intermission  of  its  watchfumess  and  of  its  labor;  that  it  should 
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be  the  eye  of  the  Nation  to  keep  watch  upon  the  common  interest, 
an  eye  that  does  not  slumber,  an  eye  that  is  everywhere  watchful 
and  attentive. 

"And  if  we  do  not  make  it  vital,  what  shall  we  do?  We  shall 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  peoples.  This  is  what  their 
thought  centres  upon.  I  have  had  trie  very  delightful  experience 
of  visiting  several  nations  since  I  came  to  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  every  time  the  voice  of  the  body  of  the  people  reached  me 
through  any  representative,  at  the  front  of  its  plea  stood  the  hope 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Gentlemen,  select  classes  of  mankind 
are  no  longer  the  governors  of  mankind.  The  fortunes  of  mankind 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  plain  peoples  of  the  whole  world.  Satisfy 
them,  and  you  have  justified  their  confidence  not  only,  but  estab- 
hshed  peace.  Fail  to  satisfy  them,  and  no  arrangement  that  you 
can  make  would  either  set  up  or  steady  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"You  can  imagine.  Gentlemen,  I  dare  say,  the  sentiments  and 
the  purpose  with  which  representatives  of  tne  United  States  sup- 
port this  great  project  for  a  League  of  Nations.  We  regard  it  as 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  program  which  expressed  our  purpose 
and  our  ideal  in  this  war  and  which  the  Associated  Nations  have 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  settlement.  If  we  return  to  the  United 
States  without  having  made  every  effort  in  our  power  to  realise 
this  program,  we  should  return  to  meet  the  merited  scorn  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  For  they  are  a  body  that  constitutes  a  great 
democracy.  They  expect  their  leaders  to  speak  their  thoughts 
and  no  private  purpose  of  their  own.  They  expect  their  represen- 
tatives to  be  their  servants.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  their 
mandate.  But  it  is  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  pleasure 
that  we  accept  that  mandate;  and  because  this  is  the  keystone  of 
the  whole  fabric,  we  have  pledged  our  every  purpose  to  it,  as  we 
have  to  every  item  of  the  faoric.  We  would  not  dare  abate  a  single 
part  of  the  program  which  constitutes  our  instructions.  We  would 
not  dare  compromise  upon  any  matter  as  the  champion  of  this 
thing — this  peace  of  the  world,  this  attitude  of  justice,  this  principle 
that  we  are  masters  of  no  people  but  are  here  to  see  that  every  people 
in  the  world  shall  choose  its  own  master  and  govern  its  own  desti- 
nies, not  as  we  wish  but  as  it  wishes.  We  are  nere  to  see,  in  short 
that  the  very  foundations  of  this  war  are  swept  away.  ITiose  founda- 
tions were  the  private  choice  of  smaU  coteries  of  civil  rulers  and 
military  staffs.  Those  foundations  were  the  aggression  of  great 
Powers  upon  small.  Those  foundations  were  the  holding  together 
of  Empires  of  unwilling  subjects  by  the  duress  of  arms.  Those 
foundations  were  the  power  of  small  bodies  of  men  to  work  their 
will  upon  mankind  and  use  them  as  pawns  in  a  game.  And  nothing 
less  than  the  emancipation  of  the  world  from  mese  things  will  ac- 
complish peace.  You  can  see  that  the  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  never  put  to  the  embarrassment  of  choosing 
a  way  of  expediency,  because  they  have  laid  down  for  them  their 
imalterable  fines  of  principle.  And,  thank  God,  those  fines  have 
been  accepted  as  the  lines  of  settlement  by  all  the  high-minded 
men  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of  this  great  business. 

"I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  it  is  known,  as  I  feel  con- 
fident tJiat  it  will  be  known,  that  we  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  mean  to  work  out  that  principle  in 
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effective  action,  we  shall  by  that  single  thing  have  lifted  a  great 

?art  of  the  load  of  anxiety  from  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere. 
7e  stand  in  a  peculiar  case.  As  I  go  about  the  streets  here  I  see 
everywhere  the  American  uniform.  Those  men  came  into  tibe  War 
after  we  had  uttered  our  purposes.  They  came  as  crusaders,  not 
merely  to  win  the  war,  but  to  win  a  cause;  and  I  am  responsible 
to  them,  for  it  fell  to  me  to  formulate  the  purposes  for  which  I  asked 
them  to  fi^ht,  and  I,  like  them,  must  be  a  crusader  for  these  things, 
whatever  it  costs  and  whatever  it  may  be  necessary  to  do,  in  honor, 
to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  they  fought.  I  have  been  glad 
to  find  from  day  to  day  that  there  is  no  question  of  our  standing 
alone  in  this  matter,  for  there  are  champions  of  this  cause  upon 
every  hand.  I  am  merely  avowing  this  in  order  that  you  may 
understand  why,  perhaps,  it  fell  to  us,  who  are  disengaged  from  the 
politics  of  this  great  Continent  and  of  the  Orient,  to  suggest  that 
this  was  the  keystone  of  the  ardi  and  why  it  occurs  to  the  generous 
mind  of  our  President  to  call  upon  me  to  open  this  debate.  It  is  not 
because  we  alone  represent  this  idea,  but  oecause  it  is  our  privilege 
to  associate  ourselves  with  you  in  representing  it. 

"I  have  only  tried  in  what  I  have  said  to  give  you  the  fountains 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  within  us  for  this  thing,  for  those  foun- 
tains spring,  it  seems  to  me,  from  all  the  ancient  wrongs  and  sym- 
pathies of  mankind,  and  the  very  pulse  of  the  world  seems  to  beat. '' 

Mr.  lioyd  Greorge  (Great  Britain)  deliva*s  the  following  speech: 

"I  arise  to  second  tlus  resolution.  After  the  noble  speech 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  feel  that  no  observations 
are  needed  in  order  to  commenfl  this  resolution  to  the  Conference, 
and  I  should  not  have  intervened  at  all  had  it  not  been  that  I 
wished  to  state  how  emphatically  the  people  of  the  British  Empire 
are  behind  this  proposal.  And  if  the  National  leaders  have  not 
been  able  during  the  last  five  years  to  devote  as  much  time  as  they 
would  like  to  its  advocacy,  it  is  because  their  time  and  tiieir  energies 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  exigencies  of  a  terrible  struggle. 

''Had  I  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  scheme  it  would  have  vanished  before  the  irresistible  appeal 
made  to  me  by  the  spect-acle  I  witnessed  last  Sunday.  I  visited 
a  r^on  which  but  a  few  years  a^o  was  one  of  the  fairest  in  an 
exceptionally  fair  land.  I  found  it  a  ruin  and  a  desolation.  I 
drove  for  hours  through  a  country  which  did  not  appear  like  the 
habitation  of  living  men  and  women  and  children,  but  like  the 
excavation  of  a  buried  province — shattered,  torn,  rent.  I  went  to 
one  city  where  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  devastation  that  no  indemnity 
can  ever  repair — one  of  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world,  disfigured 
and  defaced  beyond  repair.  And  one  of  the  cruellest  features,  to 
my  mind,  was  what  I  could  see  had  happened, — that  Frenchmen, 
who  love  their  land  almost  beyond  any  nation,  in  order  to  establish 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  had  to  assist  a  crud  enemy  in  demolishing 
their  own  homes,  and  I  felt:  these  are  the  results — only  part  of  the 
results.  Had  I  been  there  months  ago  I  would  have  witnessed 
something  that  I  dare  not  describe.  But  I  saw  acres  of  graves  of  the 
fallen.  And  these  were  the  results  of  the  only  method,  the  only 
organized  method, — the  only  organized  method  that  civilized  nations 
Have  ever  attempted  or  established  to  settle  disputes  amongst  each 
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other.  And  my  feeling  was:  surely  it  is  time,  surely  it  is  time  that  a 
saner  plan  for  settling  disputes  between  peoples  should  be  estab- 
lished than  this  organized  savagery. 

*'I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  succeed.  But  if  we  attempt 
it  the  attempt  will  be  a  success,  and  for  that  reason  I  second  the 
proposal." 

Mr.  Orlando  (Italy),  having  asked  leave  to  speak,  delivered  the 
speech  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  warmest  adhesion  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  we  are  called  upon  to  proclaim  to-day.  I  think  that 
we  are  thus  accomplishing  the  first  and  the  most  solemn  of  the 
pledges  which  we  gave  to  our  people  when  we  asked  them  to  make 
unmense  efforts  in  this  immense  war;  pledges  of  which  the  counter- 
part was  death,  nameless  sacrifices  and  boundless  grief.  We  are, 
therefore  fulfilling  our  duty  in  honoring  this  sacred  pledge.  That 
is  much,  but  it  is  not  all.  We  must  bring  to  the  task  a  spontaneous 
spirit  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  mystic  expression,  purity  of 
intention.  It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  petty  national  vanity  that 
I  allow  myself  to  recall  the  great  iuriaical  traditions  of  my  peo- 
ple and  its  aptitude  for  law.  I  only  do  so  the  better  to  prove  to 
you  that  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people  is  well  fitted  to  accept 
this  principle  spontaneously  and  wholly.  Now.  law  is  not  only  the 
defense  of  order,  founded  on  justice,  against  all  violence,  it  is  also 
the  necessary  outward  form,  ^aranteed  by  the  State,  of  that 
essential  principle  which  forms  the  ver^  foimdation  of  the  existence 
of  himian  society,  that  is  to  say,  the  principle  of  social  co-operation. 
I  think  then  tnat  the  formula  pl'oposed  to  us  offers  not  only 
guarantees  against  war,  but  also  that  co-operation  among  nations 
which  is  the  true  essence  of  right. 

"Mr.  President,  Gentlemen,  today  is  a  great  moment,  a  great 
historical  date,  because  it  is  only  from  today  that  the  law  of  peoples 
begins  and  is  bom,  and  the  fact  that  this  birth  has  taken  place 
in  the  generpus  and  glorious  land  of  France,  which  has  proclaimed 
and  won  acceptance  for  the  rights  of  man  by  its  genius  and  its 
blood  appears  to  me  to  be  a  happy  omen.  Quod  bonum  felix 
faustumque  sit." 

Mr.  L6on  Bourgeois  (France)  speaks  in  French  in  these  terms: 

**I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  President  of  the  French  Council  of 
Ministers  for  havmg  done  me  the  distinguished  honor  of  entrusting 
to  me  the  task  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  France.  Recollections 
of  the  CJonference  of  the  Hague  have  probably  led  him  to  this  choice; 
the  honor  therefore  belongs  to  the  very  numerous  colleagues  present 
here  with  whom  I  collaborated  in  1899  and  1907. 

/  President  Wilson  has  just  eloquently  and  finally  said  that  we 
do  not,  that  you,  Gentlemen,  do  not  represent  Governments  alone, 
but  peoples.  What  do  the  peoples  wish  today  and  what  therefore, 
do  the  Governments  wish  who  are  really  free,  really  representative, 
really  democratic,  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  wisnes  are  nec^sar- 
ily  in  agreement  with  those  of  their  peoples  ?  They  wish  that  w^hat 
we  have  seen  during  th^e  four  horrible  years  shall  never  be  repeated 
in  this  world.  Their  wishes  are  the  wishes  of  all  the  victims  of 
this  war,  of  all  those  who  have  breathed  their  last  for  liberty  and 
for  right.  Ttose  men  fought  not  only  to  defend  their  country, 
but  came  together  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  this  crusade  of 
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which  President  Wilson  so  rightly  spoke,  and  they  knew  that  they 
died  not  only  for  France  but  for  universal  freedom  and  univerasl 
peace."  For  universal  peace:  the  Premier  of  England  has  just  de- 
scribed with  striking  eloquence  the  picture  of  ruin  and  desolation 
which  he  has  seen.  That  ruin,  that  desolation  we  ourselves  have 
witnessed  and  you  have  seen  them  very  far  from  the  spot  where 
hostilities  began.  For  in  fact,  henceforth,  no  local  conflict  can  be 
confined  to  some  one  part  of  the  world:  whatever  may  be  the  State 
where  the  diflSculty  arose,  believe  me,  it  is  the  whole  world  that  is 
in  danger.  There  is  such  an  interdependence  in  all  the  relations 
between  nations  in  the  economic,  financial,  moral  and  intellectual 
spheres  that,  I  repeat,  every  woimd  inflicted  at  some  point  threatens 
to  poison  the  whole  organs. 

"There  is  another  reason  why  it  is  impossible  that  Humanity 
should  again  witness  such  spectacles.  President  Wilson  has  just 
alluded  to  the  alarming  progress  of  science,  turned  from  its  proper 
object,  which  is  continually  to  give  to  mankind  greater  well-being, 
a  surer  moral,  more  hope  for  tne  future,  and  wnich  was  used  for 
the  most  terrible  and  miserable  of  purposes,  the  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion. Now  science  daily  makes  fresh  progress  and  fresh  conquest; 
daily  it  perfects  its  means  of  action  and  in  the  light  of  what  we 
have  seen  during  these  last  five  years  in  the  way  of  terrible  and 
destructive  improvements  in  machinery  and  gunnerjr,  think  of  the 
fi^  destruction  with  which  we  might  oe  threatened  in  a  few  years. 

"We  have  then  the  duty  of  facing  a  problem  of  conscience  which 
thrills  us  all,  that  is  what  we  are  to  do  to  reconcile  the  special 
interests  of  our  peoples,  which  we  cannot  forget,  with  those  of  our 
common  country,  all  Humanity. 

"We  must  take  counsel  with  ourselves  and  ponder  that  saying 
which  I  deem  as  a  sublime  truth,  that  amon^  all  the  vital  interest 
which  we  can  consider,  there  is  one  which  is  above,  and  includes 
all  others,  one  without  the  defence  and  protection  of  which  all  the 
others  are  in  danger — the  interest  of  the  common  country. 

"Speaking  of  tragedy  of  conscience,  I  remember  tne  scruples- 
which,  at  the  Conference  of  the  Hague,  held  back  tiie  Representa- 
tives of  even  the  freest  peoples,  the  peoples  most  imbued  with  the 
sense  of  democracy  and  most  resolvea  to  prepare  the  way  of  peace. 
They  said  to  themselves:  'We  must  nevertheless  reserve  questions 
of  our  honor  and  our  vital  interests.'  Perhaps  it  was  this  which 
delayed  the  creation  of  that  bond  which  will  unite  us  from  to-day. 
We  Know  now  that  there  is  one  vital  interest  which  we  have  before 
aU  to  consider  and  defend.  That  is  the  interest  of  universal  peace 
founded  on  Right,  without  which  none  of  the  most  vital  interests 
of  our  several  countries,  great  or  small,  would  be  free  from  menace 
and  destruction. 

"How  can  we  succeed  in  making  a  reality  of  that  which  but  a 
few  years  ago  was  still  thought  to  be  a  dreain?  How  is  it  that 
this  dream  now  appears  as  an  imminent  fact  in  the  mind  of  the 
statesmen  present  here,  realists  whose  riffht  and  duty  it  is  not  to 
let  themselves  be  carried  away  by  ideals  of  generosity,  however 
attractive  they  may  be?  Why  is  it  that  to-day  these  statesmen 
are  sitting  round  tms  table  inspired  with  a  common  thought  %  For 
doubtless  you  will  presently  adopt  xmanimously  the  proposals  which 
will  be  made  to  you.    How  is  it  that  these  statesmen,  these  realists, 
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can  come  to  consider  as  a  tangible  thing  realisable  in  a  short  time, 
that  which  formerly  appeared  a  dream  f  Looking  back  at  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  thirty  years,  particularly  to  that  Conference  at  the 
Hague,  for  reverting  to  which  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  see  that  if  it 
•did  not  produce  all  the  results  expected  from  it,  it  nevertheless  pro- 
-duced  a  certain  number.  Members  of  the  different  Governments 
will  remember  that  the  institutions  set  up  by  the  Hague  Conference 
thrice  proved  defective  and  that  in  differences — ^I  will  not  use  a 
stronger  term — ^which  might  have  disturbed  the  relation  between 
the  different  Stat^,  the  judgments  of  the  Hague  succeeded  in 
smoothing  away  difficulties  and  re-establishing  harmony.  I  may 
-even  recaS  that  between  France  and  Germany  there  was  a  conflict — 
the  Affair  of  Casablanca — ^which  might  have  been  very  serious  and 
not  for  those  two  countries  alone,  forj^^-as  I  was  saying,  local 
•conflicts  sometimes  become  general, — ^where  recourse  to  arbitration 
completely  safeguarded  the  nonor  of  France  and  made  it  possible 
for  Germany  not  to  draw  the  sword. 

^'Why  is  it  that  this  could  not  last,  or  rather,  why  is  it  that  the 
institutions  of  the  Hague  failed  to  prevent  tW  terrible  conflicts 
from  which  we  are  iust  emerging?  There  are  two  reasons  and 
within  the  next  few  days  you  will  sweep  away  one  of  them.  The 
Onferences  at  the  Hague  were  attended  by  the  Representatives  of 
many  States,  but  even  those  who  were  inspired  by  real  good  will 
were  forced  to  recognize  that  on  the  map  of  the  world  the  frontiers 
-of  different  countries  were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  While 
we  were  deliberating  there,  we  Frenchmen  could  not  forget  that 
there  was  a  part  of  France  which  was  not  free  and  you,  Represent- 
atives of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  could  not  forget  that  there  were 
still  Italian  Provinces  outside  Italian  law.  How  could  you  expect 
an  international  organization,  however  perfect,  to  prove  really 
effective  if,  when  it  began  to  work,  it  met  this  terrible  question  of 
irredentism  as  our  Italian  friends  call  it,  national  claims,  as  we  say, 
just  as  one's  foot  meets  an  obstacle  on  the  road  ? 

"You  will  bring  about  the  situation  in  which  the  facts  conform 
to  the  principles  of  Right.  You  will  draw  frontiers  which  corre- 
spond to  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  themselves,  and  you  will  give  to 
•each  country  the  limits  which  Right  itself  would  give  it.  You  will 
also  impose  obligations  which  it  was  beyond  our  power  to  inipose, 
for,  as  you  will  remember, — ^it  was  historically  a  very  signincant 
fact — how  the  different  states  grouped  themselves,  and  we  have 
now  seen  those  who  voted  against  us  then  join  against  us  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  foes  of  Right  were  already  leagued  together 
against  us. 

'*You  who  have  fought  for  Right  are  about  to  set  up  an  organi- 
zation, to  impose  penalties  and  to  insure  their  enforcement.  Having 
established    compulsory    arbitration,    having    fixed — methodically, 

Srogressively  ana  surely — the  penalties  to  be  imposed  for  disobe- 
ience  to  the  common  will  of  civilized  nations  you  will  be  able  to 
make  your  work  solid  and  lasting  and  enter  with  confidence  and 
tranquiUty  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

*'This  is  not  tihe  moment  to  discuss  ways  and  means,  but  I  hasten 
to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  that 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  lead  the  free  peoples  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  road  to  agreement  must  be  our  aim  and  wish.     In  addition 
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to  juridicial  methods  designed  to  establish  the  reign  of  Right  and 
to  ensure  the  freedom  of  all,  we  shall  certainly  adopt — and  here  I 
turn  toward  the  ItaUan  Prune  Minister  who  just  said ;  *  It  is  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  of  pea?e' — all  the  measures  required  for  co-opera- 
tion between  States  in  relation  to  those  numberless  interests  the 
interdependence  of  which  I  mentioned  just  now.  This  interde- 
pendence becomes  daily  closer.  It  will  not.  only  be  a  question  of 
checking  nacent  conflicts  but  of  preventing  their  birth. 

'*!  thmk  that,  even  without  any  further  statement,  I  have  thus 
correctly  interpreted  the  general  feeling.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
have  shown  with  what  deep  enthusiasm  France  ioins  those  who  but 
lately  proposed  the  creation  of  the  League  of  rfations.  President 
Wilson  said  that  this  question  was  at  the  very  heart  of  mankind. 
That  is  true.  He  said  we  must  constantly  have  an  eye  open  on 
humanity,  a  watchful  eye  that  never  shuts.  Well,  I  will  end  by 
recalling  another  memory  of  the  Hague.  It  has  been  said  tliat  we 
heard  there  the  first  heart-beats  of  ^^manity.  Now  it  lives  indeed. 
Thanks  to  vou.     May  it  live  for  ever  ? " 

Mr.  Hugnes  (Australia)  having  asked  whether  it  will  be  possible 
to  discuss  the  scheme  when  it  is  complete,  the  President  replied  that 
the  members  of  the  Conference  would  be  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  President  calls  successively  on  the  Delegates  of  various 
Powers  who,  speaking  in  French,  supports  the  draft  resolution  in 
these  terms: 

Mr.  Lou  (China):  In  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Grovernment  I 
have  the  honor  to  support  whole-heartedly  the  proposed  resolution. 
China,  always  faithful  to  her  obligations  and  deeply  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  the  World,  associates  herself 
entirely  with  the  lofty  ideal  embojied  in  the  resolution,  whiclT  is 
that  of  creating  an  international  cooperation  which  would  insure 
the  accomplishment  of  obligations  contracted  and  will  give  safe- 
guards against  war.  I  am  glad  to  give  an  assurance  to  this  Con- 
lerence  that  the  Chinese  Republic  will  always  have  the  keenest 
desire  to  consult  with  the  other  States  in  the  establishment  of  a 
League  which  will  give  all  nations,  both  small  and  ^eat,  an  effective 
guarantee  of  their  territorial  integrity,  of  their  political  sovereignty, 
and  of  their  economic  independence  founded  upon  an  impartial  justice. 

Mr.  Dmowski  (Poland):  I  rise  not  only  to  support  the  draft 
resolution  but  to  express  deep  gratitude  for  this  noble  initiative. 
I  do  so  not  only  as  representing  a  part  of  mankind  which  has  suffered 
no  less  than  those  wno  have  suffered  most  and  which  cherishes  the 
hope  that  such  siifferings  will  never  be  repeated  and  that  what  this 
war  has  not  destroyed  will  be  preserved  for  the  peaceful  generations 
of  the  future. 

I  do  so  also  as  representing  a  country  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
world  where  sources  of  danger  to  future  peace  are  great-er  than 
elsewhere,  where  today^  after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  war 
coDtmues,  as  representing  the  country  which  at  this  moment  is 
exposed  on  three  sides  to  danger  and  is  forced  to  mhke  war  on  three 
fronts.  K  we  have  an  institution  like  that  which  is  proposed  to-day, 
Bodi  as  would  give  international  guarantees  of  peace,  we  should  not 
be  b  this  dangerous  situation. 
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I  express  my  gratitude  in  the  name  of  a  coimtry  which,  pierhaps 
more  than  all  others,  needs  international  guarantees  of  peace  and 
which  will  greet  a  League  of  Nations  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium):  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  asked  leave  to 
speak  in  order  to  discuss  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  draft  resolu- 
tion, which  the  Belgian  Delegation  of  course  accepts  whole-heartedly, 
and  which  have  been  so  nobly  set  forth  in  this  Assembly.  I  have 
asked  to  speak  only  on  a  practical  question  which  is,  I  think,  of 
general  interest. 

The  Conference  to-day  is  organizing  its  methods  of  work  and  pro- 
cedure. I  should  like  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  last  sentence 
of  the  draft  resolution  relative  to  the  representation  of  the  Powers 
on  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  draft  constitution  of 
the  Leag^ue  of  Nations.  The  draft  says  that  the  Conference  appoints 
a  Commission  representing  the  Associated  (Governments  to  work  out 
the  constitution  m  detail  and  to  settle  the  functions  of  the  League. 

The  President  replies  to  Mr.  Hymans  that  the  explanation  which 
he  is  about  to  furnish  will  doubtless  give  him  satisfaction. 

As  nobody  asks  leave  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  a  resolution  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Conference 
by  the  Bureau,  that  resolution  is  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  then  repUes  to  the  question  raised  by  the  Hon. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium,  on  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  working  out  the 
draft  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations: 

The  Great  Powers,  in  accordance  with  the  motion,  have  desig- 
nated two  delegates  each  to  serve  on  the  Commission.  It  has  been 
decided  that  five  delegates  to  be  chosen  in  common  by  the  other 
Powers  should  represent  those.  Powers  on  the  Commission.  That 
is  to  say  that  you  are  asked  to  meet  here,  say,  on  January  27th,  if 
that  day  suits  you,  at  2  or  3  o'clock,  to  come  to  an  agreement 
among  yourselves  and  appoint  the  5  delegates  of  the  other  powers. 

I  ought  to  tell  you  that  we  shall  ask  you  to*agree  to  the  same 
course  as  regards  the  appointment  of  other  commissions.  You  will 
therefore  have  several  elections  to  hold  at  the  same  time. 

On  this  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  the  dele- 
gates of  a  certain  number  of  rowers  ask  leave  to  speak  and  explain 
m  turn  the  views  of  their  respective  countries:  (All  speak  in  French 
except  Sir  Robert  Borden  (Canada)  and  M.  Phym  jBibaoh  Kosha 
(Siam). 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium) :  The  reply  which  the  Hon.  President  has 
been  so  good  as  to  make  to  me  raises  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  all  the  conditions  which  will  be  appointed  to-day.  That  will 
allow  me,  I  think,  to  define  my  views  on  the  whole  question,  which 
I  will  do  very  quickly. 

Excepting  the  case  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the 
question  of  reparation  for  the  damage  of  the  war,  the  general  system, 
according  to  the  President,  is  to  give  two  delegates  to  each  of  the 
great  Powers,  which  allows  them  10  delegates,  and  five  del^ates  in 
all  to  a  group  or  collection  formed  oi  19  Powers  who  have  been 
classed  among  the  Powers  ingeniously  termed  ''Powers  with  special 
intermits." 
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I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Delegates  of  other  coun- 
tries, but  I  will  speak  only  in  that  of  my  own  and  in  that  of  the 
Belgian  Delegation. 

As  an  exceptional  measure  we,  like  Serbia,  Greece,  Poland  and 
Roumania,  have  been  given  2  delegates — 2  to  each  of  these  Powers 
that  on  the  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the  question  of  repa- 
ration for  the  damage  of  the  war.  Apart  from  this  Commission,  the 
19  Powers  **With  special  interests"  have  to  appoint  in  common  by 
a  system  hitherto  unexplained,  which  they  win  have  to  discover,  5 
delegates.  It  is  not  stated  whether  this  will  be  done  by  propor- 
tional representation  or  otherwise. 

We  Bdgians  will  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Conference  the  follow- 
ing request: 

rirst,  as  regards  the  Commission  to  examiue  the  cons'ltution  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  next,  the  Commission  appointed  to  ex- 
amine international  legislation  on  labor.  We  should  wish  the  Con- 
ference to  be  so  good  as  to  grant  to  Belgium  2  delegates  on  each  of 
these  2  Commissions. 

As  r^ards  the  Commission  for  the  establishment  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  we  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  this  on  account  of  our 
international,  poUtical  and  even  geographic  position,  which  has  ex- 
posed us,  and  may  again  expose  us  m  the  future  to  serious  danger. 

As  regards  the  question  of  international  labor  legislation  there  is 
nothing  that  could  interest  us  more.  Belgium,  small  in  extent, 
counts  among  the  great  commercial  producing  and  industrial  powers 
of  the  world — she  counted  among  them  ana  I  hope  she  will  again 
count  among  them  in  a  short  time,  after  her  reconstruction. 

I  wiD  not  tire  the  Confwence  by  quoting  figures,  but  we  are  in 
that  respect  among  the  5  or  6  foremost  Powers;  we  have  a  large 
industrial  population.  In  certain  departments  we  are  among  the 
Tery  first.  I  will  mention  only  the  coal  and  zinc  industries  and  the 
production  and  casting  of  iron.     I  will  not  labor  the  points. 

I  think  it  would  be  just  to  give  to  Belgium  a  double  representa- 
tion on  the  2  Commissions  I  have  mentioned,  that  is,  two  aelegates. 

There  remain  3  Commissions:  One  dealing  with  the  control  of 
ports  and  ways  of  communication,  another  which  will  deal  with 
crimes  conunitted  during  the  war  and  with  the  penalty  to  be  in- 
flicted for  those  crimes  and  the  third  dealing  with  reparation.  But 
in  this  last  named  Commission  we  think  we  are  fairly  well  repre- 
sented. There  remain  therrfore  only  two:  that  on  ports  waterwavs 
and  railways  and  that  on  crimes  committed  during  the  war  and  tne 
penalties  which  those  crimes  deserve. 

I  ask  that  it  should  at  once  be  recognized  that  Belgium  shall  have 
a  delegate  on  each  of  these  two  Commissions  and  in  doing  so  I  da 
not  tbnk  that  I  am  asking  more  than  is  reasonable.  Belgium  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  three  most  important  ports  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. She  has  a  network  of  railways  which  is  the  densest  m  Europe. 
Owing  to  the  needs  of  her  production  and  trades  she  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  system  of  international  conamunications.  It  is 
certainly  not  exaggeratt  d  to  ask  that  for  the  examination  of  so  grave 
a  problem  Bel^um  should  have  a  Delegate,  and  I  ask  the  Confer- 
ence to  decide  m  this  sense. 

As  regards  the  question  of  crimes  committed  during  the  war 
and  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  for  them,  who  could  deny  that  we 
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have  an  absolute  right  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission,  when 
our  country  was  the  first  to  be  invaded,  the  first  to  be  submerged 
by  invasion,  when  her  neutrality  was  violated  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
signed  by  the  enemy,  and  when  some  of  the  most  abominable 
crimes  with  which  the  enemy  can  be  reproached  were  committed  on 
our  soil  as  also  on  Serbian  soil  ?  I  think  then  there  is  nothing  exces- 
sive in  our  demand. 

I  speak  only  for  ourselves.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  rights 
and  interests  of  any  other  country.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  arouse 
their  susceptibilities  when  I  state  this  claim  in  the  name  of  the 
Belgian  Delegation  alone. 

To  sum  up,  I  ask  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Commission  on  damage 
caused  during  the  war,  Belgium,  should  have  two  delegates  on  the 
Commission  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations,  two 
delegates  on  the  Commission  on  international  labor  legislation,  one 
delegate  on  the  Commission  relative  to  the  control  of  ports,  and  one 
delegate  on  the  Commission  for  the  examination  of  crimes  committed 
by  tne  enemy  and  of  the  penalties  to  be  exacted  for  them. 

I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  Great  Powers  and  to  that  of 
the  President  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Calogeras  (Brazil) :  It  is  with  some  surprise  that  I  constantly 
hear  it  said:  **This  has  been  decided,  that  has  been  decided."  Who 
has  taken  a  decision?  We  are  a  sovereign  assembly,  a  sovereign 
court.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  body  to  take  a  decision  is  the 
Conference  itself. 

Now,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  functions  have 
been  allotted  and  that  representation  on  the  Commissions  is  con- 
templated without  certain  very  important  interests  having  been 
able  to  obtain  a  hearing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  cordially 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations.  1  have  the  honor 
to  represent  a  country  which  in  its  constitution  absolutely  forbids, 
in  express  terms,  the  waging  of  a  war  of  conquest.  This  is  an  idea 
of  long  standing  with  us,  firmly  rooted  in  our  traditions.  I  am 
therefore  heartily  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  the  proposed  organization 
of  the  conditions  and  the  manner  in  which  the  interests  of  my 
country  may  be  represented  thereon,  I  must  point  out  that  we 
have  laws,  I  may  even  say  texts,  of  a  constitutional  character,  which 
do  not  permit  us  to  give  to  anybody  powers  to  represent  us. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  President  and 
of  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  this  Conference.  I  ask  them  that, 
at  least  on  the  Commission  which  will  deal  with  the  League  of 
Nations  as  well  as  those  on  which  are  to  examine  international 
control  of  railways  and  ports  and  reparation  for  damage,  Brazil 
should  enjoy  the  representation  to  which  she  considers  herself 
entitled. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  (Canada):  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  smaller  nations,  because  possib^  the 
constitution  of  the  League  affects  them  even  more  closely  that  it 
affects  the  status  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  realize  that  there  must  be  a  reasonable  limitation  of  the 
memDership  of  the  committee;  otherwise,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  an  effective  way.    And  I  remember,  also,  that 
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after  this  Committee  has  made  its  report,  its  conclusions  must  be 
sabmitted  to  this  Conference,  and  must  be  approved  by  it  before 
they  can  go  into  effect,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  matter  has  been 
placed  before  this  Conference  in  perhaps  not  the  most  appropriate 
way.  We  are  told  that  certain  decisions  have  been  reacned.  The 
result  of  that  is  that  everyone  of  us  asks:  ''By  whom  have  those 
decisions  been  reached,  and  by  what  authority?" 

I  should  have  thought  it  more  appropriate  to  submit  a  recom- 
mendation to  this  Conference,  and  to  have  the  Conference  itself 
settle  the  nimiber  to  be  appointed  and  who  they  are  to  be.  If  that 
course  had  been  taken,  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  difficulty 
which  had  arisen  would  not  have  presented  itself.  And  I  should 
like  to  suggest,  with  all  due  respect,  that  perhaps  that  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  method  of  dealing  with  such  matters  in  the  future. 
Certain  regulations  have  been  formulated  and  passed  by  which, 
as  I  understand,  two  Conferences  were  established — one  a  Confer- 
ence of  the  5  Great  Powers,  and  another  which  may  be  called  the 
full  or  plenary  Conference.  I  do  not  understand  that,  up  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  any  Conference  of  the  five  great  Powers 
m  accordance  with  the  regulations  thus  adopted.  It  may  be  that 
there  has  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
tion; but  nevertheless,  as  we  are  acting  under  regulations  adopted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  5  Great  Powers,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  abide  by  them.  Therefore,  I  again  suggest,  with 
all  respect,  that  the  proceedings  in  the  future  should  be  guided  by 
those  regulations. 

M.  Trum bitch  (Serbia) :  I  have  the  honor  to  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  Delegation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
that  we  support  the  entirely  just  proposal  of  my  honorable  friend 
Mr.  Hymans.  At  the  same  time,  i  have  the  honor  to  ask  that  the 
same  representation  may  be  given  to  the  delegation  to  whi'^h  I 
belong  as  to  the  Belgian  delegation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  lon^  to  retain  the  attention  of  thit 
high  assembly  to  justify  the  desire  which  I  have  expressed,  for 
the  reasons  just  now  put  forward  by  M.  H3rmans  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  which  justify  our  proposal. 

M.  Veniselos  (Greece):  As  regards  the  League  of  Nations, 
I  associate  myself  with  the  request  put  forward  by  the  Belgian 
Delegation,  without,  however,  asking  that  Greece  should  receive 
the  same  treatment.  I  recognize  that  all  small  countries  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  studj  of  this  question,  but  I  must  admit  also  that 
the  situation  of  Belgium  is  entirely  a  special  one  hy  reason  of  her 
pro.ximity  to  the  German  Empire,  which  started  this  War,  and  for 
the  other  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Hymans. 

I  therefore  do  not  ask  that  my  country  should  be  specially  repre- 
sented on  this  Commission,  and  confine  mjself  to  declaring  that 
I  hold  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  when  it  is  appointed 
in  order  to  make  known  my  ideas  on  the  subject. 

As  regards  reparation  for  damage,  I  must  thank  the  represent- 
atives («  the  Great  Powers  for  the  representation  which  they 
have  granted  to  my  coxmtry. 

As  r^ards  the  responsioility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  I  ask 
that  &eec6  may  also  be  given  a  representative,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  between  three  and  fotip  himdred 
thousand  people  of  Greek  race  in  the  Ottoman  Ehnpire.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  just  that  we  should  be  represented  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  submit  to  the  Commission  and  then  to  the 
Conference  our  special  point  of  view  on  this  question. 

I  do  not  ask  that  my  country  should  be  specially  represented 
on  the  Commission  relating  to  mternational  legislation  on  labor, 
for  other  nations  are  perhaps  more  interested  than  oiuselves  in 
this  question. 

It  woidd  be  well,  finally,  that  we  should  be  granted  a  representa- 
tive on  the  Commission  for  the  international  control  of  ports, 
not  only  on  account  of  tlie  maritime  importance  of  my  country, 
and  of  the  special  interest  which  it  has  in  this  question,  but  also 
because  of  tne  fact  that  even  in  the  present  territory  of  Greece 
there  are  certain  places  which  might  come  within  the  purview  of 
this  part  of  the  program  of  the  Conference.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  just  that  Greece  should  in  this  respect  be  authorized  to  make 
known  her  wishes. 

I  think  it  right  to  remind  the  assembly  in  conclusion  that  in  the 
report  that  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Conference  concerning 
the  territorial  claims  of  my  coimtry,  I  declared  myself  ready  to  agree 
that  countries  bordering  on  the  sea  should  give  all  possible  facilities 
to  countries  placed  behmd  them  which  have  not  such  easy  access  to 
the  sea. 

Count  Penha  Garcia  (Portugal) :  You  will  allow  me  to  make  some 
observations  on  a  question  which  interests  small  and  great  Powers 
alike.  First,  I  draw  your  attention  to  an  essential  lact  which  is 
moreover  the  corollary  of  all  the  noble  speeches  which  this  assembly 
has  just  heard. 

It  Is  certain  that  the  League  of  Nations,  a  question  of  such  great 
importance  raised  by  the  Great  Powers  and  interesting  the  weaker 
countries  in  so  high  a  degree,  must  inspire  confidence  as  regards  the 
future,  particularly  among  the  latter.  It  is  likewise  certain  that 
respects  for  our  rights,  the  decisions  which  we  shall  be  called  upon 
to  take  ajid  the  cordiality  of  our  relations  within  this  Assembly  will 
constitute  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  that  League  of  Nations  which  we 
have  just  been  invited  to  join.  I  feel  certain  that  this  consideration 
will  guide  the  proposals  of  the  Great  Powers  and  that  our  decisions 
will  be  inspirea  by  the  lofty  view  and  the  spirit  of  high  justice  which 
should  preside  over  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  must  not,  however,  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  on  the  Commissions,  for  that,  after  all,  only 
concerns  a  method  of  work,  and  those  who  propose  this  method 
meant  well  in  doing  so,  because  it  offers  indisputaole  advantages. 

It  is  true  that  large  Commissions  are  more  difficult  to  direct 
and  that  their  work  is  sometimes  rather  slow,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  work  of  these  Commissions  must  be  of  such  impor- 
tance to  each  of  the  countries  interested  that  perhaps  in  reality 
it  is  worth  ninning  the  risk  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  avoid. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  so  to  arrange  that  in  each  Commission 
all  interests  should  be  represented  and  made  known  so  that  we 
may  attain,  doubtless  more  slowly,  a  surer  result,  which  will  enable 
us  to  come  with  more  precise  ideas  and  less  unprepared  to  the  plenary 
sessions. 
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I  wiD  especially  draw  the  attention  of  the  President,  whose  qualities 
of  heart  and  whose  fairness  constitute  for  us  a  two-fold  guarantee, 
to  this  pomt,  of  the  importance  of  which  for  my  country  he  has 
certaioly  not  lost  sight. 

As  regards  the  Commission  on  Reparation,  the  non-representation 
of  Portugal  is  certainly  due  to  an  oversight,  since  other  countries 
having  special  interests  in  this  respect  are  ail  represented  thereon, 
a  fact  which,  I  may  say,  affords  me  ^eat  satisfaction.  I  pa]r  l\omage 
to  the  sufferings  and  endurance  of  so  many  coimtries  which  have 
been  the  victims  of  an  aggression,  the  brutality  of  which  has  excited 
uniyersal  indignation. 

I  b^  leave,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  position  of  Portugal 
is  absolutely  the  same,  that  we  have  shed  our  blood  in  France  for 
the  cause  of  Kight  and  Justice,  that  our  territories  in  Africa  have 
been  invaded,  tnat  we  are  half,  I  might  indeed  say  completely, 
ruined  by  our  efforts  in  the  war.  We  do  not  regret  this.  But  why, 
then,  should  we  not  be  heard,  why  should  we  not  also  be  represented 
on  the  Commission  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  Reparation. 
Once  again  I  must  observe  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  oversight. 

As  regards  the  other  Commissions,  those  relating  to  the  control 
of  ports,  to  the  League  of  Nation^  to  Labor  questions  and  to  pen- 
alties for  responsibility  for  the  war,  are  also  of  unquestionable  interest 
to  Portqgal,  but,  generally  speaking,  I  request  the  Bureau  to  be  so 
good  as  to  accede  to  the  legitimate  desire  of  all  countries  represented 
at  the  Conference  to  be  able  to  make  their  voices  heard  whenever 
they  have  a  special  interest  to  defend,  and  to  be  represented  on  the 
Commissions.  I  ask  that  all  these  countries  may  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  others  where  their  rights  are  affected. 

Mr.  Benes  (Czecho-Slovak  Repubhc) :  Without  entering  into  detail 
in  r^ard  to  "the  question  of  the  nomination  of  representatives  on  the 
Commissions,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  considerations  to 
the  Conference: 

The  Czecho-Slovak  delegation  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
missions appointed  to  examine  the  questions  of  Reparation  and  of 
the  Responsibility  of  the  Central  Empires.  We  base  this  proposal 
on  the  following  grounds: 

The  Czecho-Sovak  Republic  is  especially  interested  in  aU  questions 
concerning  the  financial  and  economic  liquidation  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire;  for  its  territory  formed  the  most  industrial 
region  of  that  monarchy.  It  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  settle 
these  questions  without  allowing  us  to  bring  forward  such  information 
on  the  subject  as  we  possess. 

Our  delegation  also  has  a  special  interest  in  the  question  of  Inter- 
national railways  and  waterways.  Our  country  has  in  fact  no 
access  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  extremely  important  for  our  future  inter- 
national position  to  know  how  these  great  channels  of  communi- 
cation will  be  controlled,  and  especially  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
relating  to  the  control  of  international  railways,  waterways  and 
ports.  Therefore  we  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission 
mstructed  to  examine  these  questions. 

The  questions  of  the  League  of  Nations  being  also  of  the  highest 
interest  to  coimtries  surroimded,  like  ours,  by  Powers  who  have 
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always  been  hostile  to  them,  we  ask  that  we  may  be  granted  a  rep- 
resentative on  the  Conmiission  concerned. 

To  sum  up,  we  beg  the  Conference  to  grant  us  a  representative 
on  each  one  of  the  three  Commissions  called  upon  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  special  interest  to  our  Republic. 

Mr.  Bratiano  (Roumania):  The  Belgian  Representative,  although 

Erofessing  only  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  special  interests  of  Belgium, 
as  raised  a  question  of  principle  which  Roumania  has  far  too  noiuch 
at  heart  to  allow  her  to  refrain  from  expressing  agreement  with  his 
point  of  view. 

I  wish  for  the  moment  to  confine  myself  to  drawing  attention 
to  the  importance  of  these  principles  to  States  like  Roumania  without 
entering  mto  the  details  oi  each  of  the  questions  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  treated  fully  in  a  subsequent  discussion.  I  will,  however,  point 
out,  in  passing,  with  regard  to  one  of  these  questions  (that  of  mter- 
national  ways  of  communications),  that  Roumania  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  a  great  river  whicn  affects  the  communication  of  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  that  she  has  therefore  very  special  interests 
m  it. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment  the  League  of  Nations  is  in  question,  and  that  it  would 
be  poor  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  Roumania  in  the  formation 
of  this  League  if  I  did  not  contribute  to  the  explanations  made 
by  those  representatives  of  other  countries  who  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  representation  of  such  a  league,  the 
relative  strength  of  each  state  has  been  kept  in  view,  and  it  would 
be  just  to  consider  at  the  same  time  the  interests  which  lead  each 
state  to  favor  the  formation  of  this  league,  when  it  might  perhaps 
be  found-  that  small  states  have  more  interest  in  it  them  great  ones. 

Li  settling  the  representation  of  the  League  both  of  these 
points  of  view  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

It  is  to  express  the  interest  which  Roumania  feels  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  League  that  she  asks  to  be  represented  on  this  com- 
mission. 

Phya  Bibadh  Kosha  (Siam):  May  I  be  permitted,  in  the  name 
of  the  Siamese  Delegation,  to  ask  whether  representation  may  be 
afforded  to  those  coimtries  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  witnout 
it,  and,  as  a  delegate  of  one  of  those  nations,  to  ask  whether  we 
have  the  right  and  opportunity  to  attend  the  proceedings  of 
each  commission  dealing  with  matters  directly  of  mterest  to  the 
country  which  they  represent,  such  as  a  League  of  Nations  and 
the  International  Control  of  ports,  railways  and  waterways  ? 

Mr.  Lou  (China) :  I  also  desire  to  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  equity  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference,  so  that  technical  delegates  may  largely 
participate  in  the  different  work  on  the  Commissions. 

The  desire  has  already  been  expressed,  as  to  representation  by 
delegates,  that  the  principle  of  equality  among  States  be  the  basis  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  I  also  express  the  desire  to  see  the  delega- 
tion of  China  represented  in  the  Commissions  on  Labor  Legislation 
and  on  the  Means  of  Communication.  In  fact,  China,  during  the  war 
has  sent  to  France  nearly  150,000  Chinese  laborers,  of  whom  nearly 
120,000  were  in  the  British  camps.  All  these  laborers  have  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  present  war. 
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On  the  other  hand,  China  has  a  very  large  coast  line,  and  her  rail* 
ways,  which  connect  her  with  the  three  big  neighboring  Powers  will 
hare  considerable  development  after  the  v/ar. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  ask  for  the  representation  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  on  the  two  Connnissions  I  have  indicated. 

I  may  perhaps  make  a  suggestion.  I  have  heard  nay  honorable 
colleague,  who  represents  Brazil,  saying:  *'The  Conference  decided 
this,  uie  Conference  decided  that.''  I  personally  have  had  the  ex- 
perioice  of  two  Peace  Conferences,  as  Mr.  L6on  Bourgois  kindlv 
remarked  a  moment  ago:  I.  think  that  the  present  Con&rence  will 
make  its  work  much  more  interesting  if  it  will  concentrate  the  efforts 
of  the  two  former  ones,  which  have  established  a  panel  of  delegates 
from  which  each  del^ation  interested  in  any  one  particular  ques- 
tion codd  select  one  or  two  members  for  the  workmg  of  the  Com- 
mission.   That  is  a  suggestion  I  beg  to  propose  to  this  Conference. 

Mr.  Dmowski  (Poland) :  In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  of 
Poland,  the  size  of  the  population,  and  the  economic  development 
of  the  coimtry,  and  in  view  also  of  her  political  interests  and  her  very 
important  geographical  position,  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  should  have 
the  right  to  sena  a  delegate  to  all  such  Commissions  as  she  may 
think  fit. 

I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  those  members  present  who 
have  opposed  the  methoa  whereby  it  is  proposed  to  choose  these 
five  defegates  for  Powers  with  special  interests.  The  large  number 
of  voices  which  have  been  raised  shows  that  the  task  of  assembling 
the  delegates  of  the  Secondary  Powers  would  be  very  difficult, 
that  the  discussion  between  them  would,  firstly,  involve  much 
loss  of  time  and,  secondly,  would  not  tend  towards  narmony  among 
them.  I  beg  leave  to  propose  that  each  delegation  should  draw 
up  a  written  statement  of  its  case  in  making  a  demand  for  the 
number  of  representatives  whom  it  wishes  to  send  to  each  Com- 
mission. I  would  likewise  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Conmiission 
above  all  the  others  to  decide  finally  on  the  composition  of  each  of 
them.  We  would  accept  its  decisions  in  advance,  being  convinced 
that  it  would  seriously  consider  the  interests  of  all  the  Powers 
whatevere  they  may  be. 

The  Preisident,  speaking  in  French,  replies  to  the  observations 
and  suggestions  of  the  delegates,  in  a  speech  of  which  the  foUowiag 
is  a  translation: 

'^\s  nobody  else  wishes  to  speak,  I  shall  speak  in  my  turn  in 
order  to  try  to  justify  the  Bureau.  It  requires  this,  for  if  it  had 
ever  flattered  itself  tnat  it  could  satisfy  everybody,  it  would  by 
now  be  thoroughly  disilusioned. 

*'Sir  Robert  Borden  hfts  reproached  us,  though  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  for  having  come  to  a  decision.  Well,  we  have  decided,  as 
re^rds  the  Commissions,  in  the  same  way  as  we  decided  to  summon 
the  present  Conference.  With  your  permission  I  will  remind  you 
that  it  was  we  who  decided  that  there  should  be  a  Conference  at 
Paris,  and  that  the  representatives  of  the  countries  interested  should 
be  summoned  to  attend  it.  I  make  no  mystery  of  it — there  is  a  Con- 
ference of  the  Great  Powers  going  on  in  the  next  room.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  the  less  reason  to  be  imaware  of  it  since  he  yesterday 
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did  US  the  single  honor  of  making  a  statement  before  us  on  questions 
concerning  the  British  Colonies. 

**The  Five  Great  Powers  whose  action  has  to  be  justified  before 
you  today  are  in  a  position  to  justify  it.  The  British  Prime  Minister 
just  now  reminded  me  that,  on  the  day  when  the  war  ceased,  the 
Allies  had  12,000,000  men  fighting  on  various  fronts.  This  entitles 
them  to  consideration. 

*'We  have  had  dead,  we  have  woimded  in  millions,  and  if  we  had 
not  kept  before  us  the  great  question  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  we 
might  perhaps  have  been  selfish  enough  to  consult  only  each  other. 
It  was  our  right. 

*JWe  did  not  wish  to  do  this,  and  we  summoned  all  the  nations 
interested.  We  summoned  them,  not  to  impose  our  will  upon  them, 
not  to  make  them  do  what  they  do  not  wish,  out  to  ask  them  for  their 
help.  That  is  why  we  invited  them  to  come  here.  But  we  still 
have  to  see  how  this  help  can  best  be  used. 

**A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  cruel  enough  to  remind 
me  that  I  was  no  lonffer  very  yoimg.  I  entered  Parliament  for  the 
first  time  in  1871.  I  nave  seen  many  Committees  and  Commissions 
and  attended  many  meetings,  and  I  have  noticed — as  most  of  you 
perhaps,  have  also  noticed— that  the  larger  the  Committees  are  the 
less  chance  they  have  of  doing  any  work. 

''Now,  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  that  behind  us  is  something 
very  great,  very  august  and  at  times  very  imperious,  something 
which  is  called  public  opinion.  It  will  not  ask  us  whether  such 
and  such  a  State  was  represented  on  such  and  such  a  Commission. 
That  interests  nobody.  It  will  ask.  us  for  results,  ask  us  what 
we  have  done  for  the  League  of  Nations  so  eloquentiy  championed 
today  by  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Bourgeois  and 
Mr.  Orlando. 

''What  crime  have  we  committed?  We  have  decided  that,  for 
our  part,  we  would  appoint  two  delegates  each  on  the  Commission 
on  tne  League  of  Nations.  I  would  beg  Mr.  Hymans  and  all  those 
who  followed  him  to  let  me  keep  to  the  point.  As  soon  as  I  indul- 
gently allowed  him  to  wander  from  it,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened, 
everybody  rushed  in  and  discussed  everything  except  the  subject 
imder  discussion.  It  is  my  duty  to  guide  the  Conference  in  its  work 
in  order  to  obtain  a  result. 

'*We  have  therefore  decided  to  appoint  two  delegates  each,  and 
then — may  I  be  pardoned  for  it — ^we  have  decided  to  ask  you  to 
appoint  five  delegates  in  common. 

'If  jovi  do  not  think  this  enough,  1  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility ot  choosing  from  among  you  all,  since  each  asks  for  more 
representation,  but  I  will  make  a  proposal:  Choose  all  of  us,  so  that 
everybody  will  at  least  have  his  rights. 

"What  is  the  complaint?  Has  any  right  been  denied  to  any 
Power?  You  all  know  how  Committees  work  and  you  have  the 
right  to  go  before  any  Committee  you  like.  Mr.  Bourgeois,  who  is 
here,  is  not  a  plenipotentiary.  He  spoke  with  the  authority  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  and  you  were  glad  to  hear  him.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Veniselos  and  many  of  you  say:  'Our  voice  will  not  be  heard.' 
How  can  you  level  such  a  reproacn  at  us?  Your  voice  will  be  all 
the  better  heard,  because  we  are  now  arranging  a  means  by  which 
we  can  listen  to  each  otiber.     You  can  be  heard  on  all  the  Commis- 
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sioDS  and  Committees,  and,  after  all,  are  you  not  siire  that  your  voice 
win  reach  the  Conference  since  you  yourselves  will  be  present  and 
able  to  speak  there  ? 

** Think,  Gentlemen,  of  the  consequences  of  the  proposals  now 
made  to  us.  As  Mir.  Dmowski  said  just  now,  requests  will  be  made 
in  writing  and  we  shall  collect  these  papers  and  then  spend  an 
hour  or  two  in  our  Committee  trying  to  find  the  best  way  out 
of  these  difficulties.  But  that  is  of  no  use  either,  for  what  we 
want  IS  tangible  results.  The  armistice  still  keeps  many  millions 
of  men  at  the  front.  It  is  not  questions  of  proceaure,  but  essential 
ones,  that  have  to  be  decided.  I  ask  all  of  you  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposals  which  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  this 
Assembly.  If  toaay  we  leave  aside  the  essential  question  to  indulge 
in  debates  in  procedure,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  the 
end  of  a  week  or  even  of  a  fortnight  nothing  wm  have  been 
settled  and  the  essential  question  will  not  even  have  been  examined. 

^*Now,  the  pubho  is  waiting.  This  state  of  things  appears  to 
me  impossible.  I  join  Mr.  Knowski  in  asking  anybody  having 
observations  to  make  to  send  them  to  the  Bureau.  But  I  do  not 
ask  for  a  special  Committee  to  decide  the  matter. 

**Why  snould  I  not  say  what  I  think?  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Committee  has  the  right  to  impose  its  will  upon  these  five  Powers. 
At  least  I  say  what  I  think.  I  want  to  get  on,  and  I  should  very 
much  like  you  to  make  up  your  minds  today. 

''Let  me  make  a  suggestion  which  might  suit  evervbody  for 
the  time.  You  might  vote  on  all  the  proposals  which  we  put 
before  you  today,  reserving  the  right,  which  all  Assemblies  have,  to 
insert  amendments.  But,  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  go  home  today 
without  having  voted  decisively,  so  that  President  Wilson,  Mr, 
Bourgeois,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  all  of  them  may  be  able  to  get 
to  work  this  evening  and  the  Commissions  to  start  from  tomorrow. 
My  aim  and  that  of  my  colleagues  of  the  other  Powers  is  to 
organize  Commissions  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  them  work. 
AD  those  of  you  wish  to  appear  before  them  will  do  so.  Anybody 
who  wants  changes  will  ask  for  them.  As  proposed  by  Mr,  Dmowski, 
they  will  be  examined  and  reported  on.  In  this  way  we  shall  at 
least  have  the  advantage  of  beginning  work  at  once. 

"We  propose  to  you  to  appomt  a  certain  number  of  Commissions. 
There  will  be  two — one  economic  and  the  other  financial — to  be 
appointed  at  the  next  Session,  after  which  all  the  Commissions  ivill 
be  workino;,  the  order  of  the  day  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  and 
effective  mscussion  b^un. 

"I  beg  youi'  pardon.  Gentlemen,  for  having  spoken  at  such  length, 
but  all  that  I  nave  said  appeared  to  me  necessarv.  Think  of  the 
immense  work  awaiting  us.  Just  think  of  itl  Asl^resident  Wilson 
just  now  said,  in  an  admirable  sentence  which  sums  up  the  whole 
question:  'We,  like  our  Armies,  wish  to  win  not  only  the  war,  but  a 
cause.'  We  have  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  this  cause  in  our 
hands.  Of  course,  Questions  of  procediu*e  have  their  importance,  too. 
They  will  be  settled  in  due  course.  If  the  number  of  Commissions 
proves  insufficient  it  can  be  increased — ^we  leave  you  quite  free  in 
that  respect — but  remember,  GenUemeUi  the  lai^er  the  Cfommissions, 
the  less  gets  done. 
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''Gentlemen,  since  I  began  to  take  part  in  these  discussions  I  have 
sacrificed  a  certain  number  of  personal  opinions.  I  have  done  this 
cheerfully,  feeling  that  I  was  aoing  sometitiing  good  and  useful  for 
the  Common  Cause.  That  was  what  I  said  to  nayself  just  now  on 
hearing  the  noble  words  of  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

^'Jjet  all  of  US;  Gentlemen,  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
The  Bureau  never  wished  to  hiurt  anybody  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  hke  to  unite  vou  all  in  one  ^oup.  Let  us,  then,  start 
work  at  once  and  in  the  meantime  claims  will  be  presented  and 
your  Bureau  able  to  start  work. " 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  declares  that  he  will  say  no  more  for 
fear  of  justifying  the  reproaches  of  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
and  confines  nimself  to  the  following  observation: 

''I  simply  propose  that  the  Conference  should  vote  on  the 
resolutions  which  have  been  submitted  to  it.  The  Bureau  has 
heard  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  this  Assembly. 
As  I  said  just  now,  I  have  confidence  in  its  justice,  and  I  ask  it 
to  pay  attention  to  those  observations,  to  revise  the  composition 
of  the  Commissions  and  decide  thereon." 

Mr.  Klotz  (France)  lays  on  the  table  of  the  Conference,  for 
reference  to  the  Commission  which  has  just  been  appointed,  a  dri^t 
proposal  for  a  financial  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  President  submits  to  the  Conference  resolutions  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  the  four  other  Commissions  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  order  of  the  day,  and  for  which  the  Powers 
with  special  interests  have  to  name  their  delegates. 

He  recalls  the  fact  that  the  second  Commission  has  to  examine 
the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war  and  the  enforcement 
of  penalties  (Annex  2)  and  that  the  small  Powers  have  to  choose 
five  representatives  on  this  Commission. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Calogeras  (Brazil) 
on  the  subject  of  the  number  of  representatives  alloted  to  his 
country,  the  President  points  out  that  ferazil  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  number  oi  Delegates  allowed  to  her,  and  that  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  a  country  is  not  represented  on  a  Commis- 
sion, it  has  not  the  same  rights  as  those  who  are. 

On  the  third  Commission,  which  will  consider  the  question 
of  reparation  for  damages  (Annex  3),  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland, 
Boumania  and  Serbia  are  asked  to  appoint  two  representatives 
each. 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  the  resolution  relative  to  this 
Commission,  Mr.  Kiotz  (France)  observes  that  there  appears  to 
be  an  important  omission  in  it.  It  says  that  this  Commission  will 
have  to  examine  various  questions:  (1)  the  amount  of  reparation 
which  the  enemy  Powers  ought  to  pay:  (2)  their  capacity  for 
payment;  (3)  by  what  method,  in  wnat  form,  and  within  what 
time  this  payment  must  be  made.  To  this  last  paragraph  it  will 
be  well  to  add:  ''And  the  guarantees  necessary  to  insure  its 
payment." 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Klotz  is  referred  to  the  Bureau 
for  examination. 
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On  the  fourth  (International  Legislation  on  Labor — Annex  4) 
and  fifth  (International  Control  of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Rail- 
wajs — ^Annex  5)  Commissions,  the  Powers  with  special  interests 
will  for  the  time  appoint  five  Delegates. 

The  President  proposes  that  these  appointments  should  be  made 
on  January  27. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  having  asked  that  the  Secretariat  should 
examine  the  question  and  arrive  at  a  decision  regarding  the  number 
of  representatives  to  be  appointed,  the  President  replies  that  the 
question  is  one  for  the  Bureau,  and  not  for  the  Secretariat.     He  adds: 

I  ask  that  the  Bureau  should  retain  its  liberty  of  action.  If 
yon  do  not  wish  to  name  your  Delegates  now,  but  would  rather 
wait,  so  be  it,  but,  let  me  tell  you,  at  this  moment  we  are  occupied  with 
serious  questions.  The  Polish  question  is  among  the  loremost. 
On  Monaay  we  have  to  hear  Delegates.  If  vou  ask  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  election,  it  will  be  postponed,  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  Delegates  of  the  Great  Powers,  for  their  part,  will  not  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  been  postponed  and  nobody  will  gain 
anything. 

As  for  us,  we  think  that  our  work  is  urgent,  and  we  ask  the  help 
of  the  whole  Conference  to  assist  us  to  get  Sbrough  it. 

Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  expresses  agreement,  and  asks  for  the 
judgment  of  the  Bureau,  whose  decision  will  be  awaited. 

Mr.  Bratiano  (Roumania)  recognizes  that  everybody  is  willing 
to  meet  on  the  27th  of  January  for  the  purpose  of  naming  Delegates, 
who  wiU  be  able  to  begin  work  at  once  now  that  it  is  poseible  to 
QZttDiine  questions  of  pnnciple. 

The  President  puts  to  the  vote  the  proposal  of  the  Bureau: — That 
the  Delegates  of  the  Powers  with  special  mterest  should  meet  on  the 
27th  of  January  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  to  elect  representatives. 

This  proposal  is  adopted. 

(See  Annex  6  for  the  minutes  of  the  Session  of  January  27, 
and  Anaex  7  for  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  five  Commissions.) 

The  President  asks  those  members  of  the  Conference  who  have 
declarations  to  make  regarding  the  Delegates  to  be  so  good  as  to 
present  them  to  the  Bureau. 

The  Session  is  adjoiu-ned  at  18.10  o'clock  (6.10  p.  m.). 

P.  Dutasta,  G.  Clemenceau, 

S^retary  GeneraL  President 

J.  C.  Grew, 
M.  P.  A.  Hankey, 
Paul  Gauthier, 
Aldrovandi, 
Sadao  Saburi, 

Secretaries 
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Annex  1. 

draft  resolutions  relative  to  the  league  of  nations. 

The  Conference,  having  considered  the  proposals  for  the  creation  of 
a  League  of  Nations,  resolves  that: 

(1)  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  world  settlement,  which 
the  Associated  Nations  are  now  met  to  establish,  that  a  Lea^e  of 
Nations  be  created  to  promote  international  cooperation,  to  insure 
the  fulfillment  of  accepted  international  obligations  and  to  provide 
safeguards  against  war. 

(2)  This  League  should  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  should  be  opien  to  every  civilized  nation  which 
can  be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  League  should  periodically  meet  in  interna- 
tional conference,  and  should  have  a  permanent  organization  and 
secretariat  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  League  in  the  intervals 
between  the  conferences. 

The  Conference  therefore  appoints  a  Committee  representative  of 
the  Associated  Governments  to  work  out  the  details  of  ike  Constitu- 
tion and  functions  of  the  League. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  2. 

draft  resolution  relative  to  the  responsibilitt  of  the  au- 
THORS OF  THE   WAR  AND  THE   ENFORCEMENT  OF  PENALTIES. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece  from 
the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the 
other  Powers,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
following: 

(1)  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

(2)  The  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  customs  of  law  committed  by 
the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their  Allies  on  land,  on  sea  and 
in  the  air  during  the  present  war. 

(3)  The  degree  of  responsibihty  for  these  offences  attaching  to 
particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the 
General  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed. 

(4)  The  Constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  to 
the  trial  of  these  offences. 

(5)  Any  other  matters  comate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  tne  inquiry  and  which  the  Commission 
finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  mto  consideration. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  3. 

draft  resolution  relative  to  reparation  for  damage. 

That  a  Commission  be  appointed  with  not  more  than  three  repre- 
sentatives apiece  from  eacn  of  the  five  Great  Powers  and  not  more 
than  two  representatives  apiece  from  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland, 
Roumania  and  Serbia,  to  examine  and  report: 

(1)  On  the  amount  which  the  enemy  countries  ought  to  pay  by 
way  of  reparation. 
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(2)  On  what  they  are  capable  of  paying;  and 

(3)  By  what  method,  in  what  form  and  within  what  time  payment 
Bhould  be  made. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  4. 

draft  resolution  on  international  legislation  on  labor. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece 
from  the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected 
by  the  other  Powers  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference,  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  employment  from  the  inter- 
national aspect  and  to  consider  the  international  means  necessary 
to  secure  common  action  on  matters  affecting  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  recommend  the  fonn  of  a  permanent  agency  to 
continue  such  inc^uiry  and  consideration  in  co-operation  witii,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  5. 
draft  resolution  relative  to  international  control  op. 

International  control  of  ports,  waterways  and  railways. 

That  a  Commission,  composed  of  two  representatives  apiece  from 
the  five  Great  Powers  and  five  representatives  to  be  elected  by  th** 
other  Powers,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on: 

International  control  of  ports,  waterways  and  railways. 

January  25,  1919. 

Annex  6. 

mdojtes  of  the  meeting  held  bt  the  representatives  op  powers 
with  special  interests,  january  27,  1919.' 

The  Session  is  opened  at  15  o'clock  (3  p.  m.)  under  the  Presidency 
of  Mr.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Delegate,  President* 

Present: — 
For  Bdmum: 

Mr.  Hymans, 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel, 

Mr.  Vandervelde. 
fof  Bolivia: 

Mr.  Ismad  Montes. 
For  Brazil' 

Mr.  Olyntho  de  Magalhaes, 

Mr.  Pandia  Calogeras. 
For  China: 

Mr.  Lou  Tseng  Tsiang, 

Mr.  Suntchou   Wei,   Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  China  at  Brussels. 
Portkiba: 

Mr.  Rafael  Martinez  Ortiz. 
For  Ecuador: 

Mr.  Dom  y  de  Alsua. 
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For  Greece: 

Mr.  Nicolas  Politis, 

Mr.  Athos  Romanos,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  H.  M.  The  King  of  the  Hellenes  at  Paris,  Technical 
Delegate. 
For  Haiti: 

Mr.   Tertullien   Guilbaud,    Envoj   Extraordinary    and   Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  at  Pans, 
For  The  Hedjaz: 

Mr.  Rustem  Haidar. 
For  Peru:  .      , 

Mr.  Francisco  GaCtcia  Galderon. 
ForFoldnd: 

Mr.  Roman  DmowskL 
For  Portugal: 

Dr.  Egas  Moniz, 

The  Count  Penha  Garcia. 
For  Roumania: 

Mr.  Jean  J.  C.  Bratiano, 

Mr.  Nicolas  Misu. 
For  Serbia: 

Mr.  Pashitch, 

Mr.  Trumbitch, 

Mr.  Vesniteh. 
For  Starn: 

The  Prince  Charoon, 

Phya  Bibadh  Kosha. 
For  the  Czechoslovak  Republic: 

Mr.  Charles  Kramar, 

Mr.  Edouard  Benes. 
For  Uruguay: 

Mr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 

The  President  sets  forth  in  the  following  terms  the  object  of  the 
meeting: — 

The  President  of  the  Conference  has  done  me  the  honor  of  appoint- 
ing me  to  preside  over  the  meeting  of  the  Delegates  of  the  rowers 
with  special  interests  which  have  to  settle  the  names  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  different  Commissions^  the  list  of  which  has  already 
been  drawn  up.    Other  Commissions  will  be  appointed  later  on. 

Today  you  are  summoned  to  express  your  views  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  four  Commissions. 

I  believe  that  all  the  members  present  speak  or  understand  French: 
I  therefore  suggest  that  you  should  deciae  that  no  translation  shall 
be  made  of  the  words  pronoimced  here. 

(The  meeting,  after  consultation,  assents  to  this  proposal.) 

So  far  as  concerns  the  appointment  of  Delegates  on  the  Commis- 
sions, the  simplest  plan  appears  to  me  to  be  to  suspend  the  session 
in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  among  your- 
selves. We  will  open  an  examination  of  the  lists  when  tiie  session  is 
resumed. 

Mr.  Eramar  (Czecho-Slovak  Republic)  asks  leave  to  speak  in 
order  to  propose  a  compromise: — 

I  perfectly  understand  the  idea  which  guided  Mr.  Clemenceau  at 
the  last  session,  when  he  said  that  it  woum  be  useless  to  have  Com- 
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missions  oomposed  of  too  great  a  number  of  members.  All  those 
who,  like  him,  have  had  experience  of  parliamentary  affairs  are 
oonyinced  of  this. 

I  hold  the  view,  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  that  the  Ck)m- 
missions  should  be  composed,  in  fact,  of  fifteen  members.  I  ask, 
however,  that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  one  of 
tiiem  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of  special  importance.  I  mean  the 
Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations.  I  am  well  aware  that 
nothing  will  be  definitely  decided  in  commission,  but  we  all  of  us 
realize  that,  when  a  step  has  been  accepted  by  a  Commission,  it  is 
difficult  for  a  contrary  decision  to  be  taken  in  plenary  session. 

Now,  no  injury  could  be  caused  to  the  idea  of  the  League  of 
Nations  if  the  small  Powers  were  represented  on  the  Conmussion. 
For  this  reason,  and  since  Mr.  Clemenceau  has  publicly  declared 
that  number  was  not  a  sacred  thing  before  which  one  has  to  bow, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  mi^t  modify  the  number  of  Delegates 
on  this  important  Conmiission.  It  would  oe  possible  to  decide  that 
it  should  be  composed  of  twenty-five  members:  fifteen  to  represent 
the  Great  Powers  and  ten  for  the  Powers  with  speciiJ  interests.  In 
Ihis  way  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  kind  of  oittemess  to  remain 
m  the  minds  of  the  Delegates  of  the  last-named  Powers. 

The  other  Commissions  would  remain  with  their  composition  of 
fifteen  members,  ten  for  the  Great  Powers  and  five  for  tne  Powers 
with  special  interests. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  which  I  desire  to  propose. 

The  President  states  that  he  takes  note  of  the  extremely  interest- 
in^observations  offered  by  Mr.  Kramar,  and  adds: 

lou  certainly  remember  that  at  the  last  plenary  session,  the 
President  of  the  Conference  was  at  pains  to  observe  that  all  Dele- 
g|ates  who  might  desire  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  Commis- 
sions could  do  so  as  they  wished. 

At  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  think  that  we — ^for  we  repre- 
sent here  only  a  fraction  of  the  Conference — can  modify  on  our 
own  authority  that  which  has  been  decided  by  the  Conference  at 
its  last  session.  The  proposal  which  Mr.  Kramar  has  just  made  can 
be  ref^red  to  the  next  plenary  session.  To-day  we  could  not 
deliberate  in  r^ard  to  it  without  exceeding  the  mandate  which 
we  have  to  fulfiU.  The  onlv  thing  which  we  nave  to  do  is  to  keep 
within  the  rules  laid  down  /or  us  by  the  Conference  and  to  proceed 
to  vote. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  best  to  suspend  the  session  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  among  yourselves  on  tne  choice  which  you  wish 
to  make. 

Mr,  Calogeras  (Brazil),  after  seeking  leave  to  speak,  expresses 
himself  as  follows: 

I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  congratulate  this  limited  assembly 
on  having  at  its  head  as  President  so  illustrious  a  statesman  as  Mr. 
Jules  Cambon.     May  I  now  be  permitted  to  define  certain  questions  % 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  it*was  stated  at  the  last  plenary  session  of 
the  Conference,  as  Mr.  Ejramar  reminded  us,  that  the  composition 
of  the  Commis&\ons,  in  respect  of  numbers,  was  a  settled  matter. 
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It  was  likewise  stated  that  all  claims — justified  ones,  naturally — 
relating  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  these  Com- 
missions, should  be  reserved  for  a  later  session. 

I  think  I  remember  that  certain  claims  have  already  been  beard; 
it  will  at  least  be  necessary  for  them  to  be  examined. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  at  this  moment  do  more  than  what 
has  been  decided.  It  should,  however,  be  well  understood  and  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  is  only  a  temporary  solution  imtil  such  time 
as  a  decision  shall  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
increasing  the  nmnber  of  members  of  the  Commissions.  I  apologize 
for  speamng  at  some  length  and  I  will  attempt  to  summarize  my 
observations. 

I  possess  a  certain  experience  of  international  conferences,  having 
sat  on  several  occasions  as  the  representative  of  Brazil  in  Pan- 
American  conferences.  Now,  my  experience  does  not  altogether 
accord  with  what  has  been  said  nere.  One  is  aware  that  in  great 
parliamentary  debates,  the  majority,  by  its  vote,  compels  the  minority 
and,  moreover,  that  commissions  are  not  always  moaels  of  eflEiciency: 
this  we  all  know;  I  am  myself  a  parliamentarian.  However,  in  an 
Assembly  hke  this  one,  which  is  an  International  Conference,  where 
neither  majority  nor  minority  exists,  votes  must  be  obtained  by 
unanimity,  because,  as  a  final  enforcement,  you  have  the  signature 
of  the  agreements  whereby  conventional  laws  are  fiixed. 

There  clearly  exists  certain  difiiculties  in  connection  with  pub- 
licity, the  very  great  publicity  which  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  our 
discussions.  In  plenary  session,  a  question  of  hiunan  pride  comes 
into  play.  A  nation  which  has  expressed  itself  in  a  certain  sense 
cannot  easily  gainsay  itself  or  reach  a  compromise;  whereas,  in 
Commissions  where  there  is  a  far  greater,  degree  of  intimacy,  where 
discussions  take  place  with  greater  heat  but  also  with  greater  ireedom, 
agreements  are  far  easier  and  far  simpler  than  when  they  are  de- 
pendent on  a  vote  to  be  obtained  in  the  plenary  Conference. 

It  is,  moreover,  manifest  that  one  cannot  require  that,  among 
so  many  representatives  of  different  States,  among  so  many  man- 
datories bearers  of  diverse  diplomatic  instructions,  one  should 
obtain  forthwith  the  agreement  which  is  the  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary of  the  needed  solutions.  By  the  very  fact  that  publicity  is 
nauch  greater  in  plenary  session,  you  will  understand  that  any 
divergences  of  opinion,  even  those  which  may  merely  be  ones  of 
detail  and  devoid  of  really  g^eat  importance,  directly  they  appear 
soon  acquire  a  much  greater  importance  and  produce  an  impression 
which  might  be  xinfavorable  ana,  if  I  may  say  so,  disastrous  to  the 
solutions  which  we  wish  to  reach  in  harmony  and  by  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  will  of  all  concerned. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  it  seemed,  and  still  seems  to  me 
to-day— I  speak  from  my  small  experience  as  a  member  of  several 
international  conferences — that  there  will  be  every  advantage,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rapidity  of  our  labors  and  having  regard  to 
the  necessary  agreement  which  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
plenary  Conference,  in  fixing  the  number  of  members,  not  of  all 
but  o/^  certain  of  the  Commissions,  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  one 
hitherto  adopted.  I  have  myself  made  a  claim.  Other  Delegates 
have  spoken  more  or  less  in  the  same  sense;  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
something  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
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We  have  come  here  with  a  great  ideal  which  all  the  world  sup- 
ports; we  desire  to  institute  the  Ijeague  of  Nations,  that  is  to  say, 
a  system  of  eauality  as  between  all  nations.  The  principle  of  tne 
League  has  already  been  completely  established.  Each  nation 
must  be  given  a  vote;  '*one  nation*,  one  vote."  That  is  the  spirit 
in  which  I  be^  leave  to  bring  to  jrour  attention  the  arguments  wnich 
appear  to  militate  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
of  Commissions,  for  the  phrase  "League  of  Nations"  must  not 
merely  appear  in  our  speeches;  its  spirit  must  reign  in  our  hearts. 

The  President  points  out,  with  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Calogeras, 
that  the  observations  which  have  just  been  made  cannot  modify 
the  proposals  already  placed  before  the  Asseinbly;  that,  moreover, 
tliey  cannot  be  taken  mto  account  at  a  meeting  which  has  for  its 
sole  object  the  designation  of  the  representatives  of  Powers  with 
special  mterests. 

The  observations  of  the  Delegate  for  Brazil  will,  however,  be 
recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  session,  and  the  President  will  com- 
municate them  to  the  Biu'eau  of  the  Conference. 

Furthermore,  the  Delegates  of  Powers  which  desire  to  see  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  their  representatives  on  the  Commission 
of  the  League  of  Nations  may  naturally  go  and  offer  their  observa- 
tions before  that  Commission.  That  Conimission,  which  will  be 
undoubtedly  animated  by  a  most  liberal  spirit,  may,  if  it  considers 
the  number  of  representatives  to  be  insufficient,  request  the  plenary 
Conference  to  increase  the  number  originally  settled. 

Mr,  Vesnitch  (Serbia),  offers  an  observation  of  a  technical  descrip- 
tion by  proposing  that  the  vote  to  be  given  should  be  in  the  name  of 
States,  out  not  in  the  name  of  persons. 
This  proposal  is  adoptea. 
The  session  is  suspended  at  15.25  o'clock  (3.25  p.  m.)  in  order 
to  allow  the  Delegates  to  exchange  views  before  examining 
the  list  of  the  repr^entatives  to  be  designated. 
The  session  is  resumed  at  16.05  o'clock  (4.05  p.  m.). 

Or  the  resumption  of  the  session  Mr.  Hymans  (Belgium)  de- 
scribes as  follows  the  result  of  the  exchange  of  views  among  the 
Delegates: — 

We  have  sought  to  reach  an  agreement,  by  means  of  private 
conversations,  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  four  following  Com- 
missions: Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations;  Commission  on 
Ports;  Commission  on  International  L^islation  on  Labor;  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  Responsibility  for  Crimes  committed  during 
the  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  conversations  which  have  taken  place,  there 
are  two  Commissions  in  r^ard  to  the  composition  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  agreement,  and  we  can  thenceforward  eliminate 
the  two  following  questions  from  our  deliberations:  the  Commission 
on  the  Responsibility  for  Crimes  committed  during  the  war,  and 
the  Commission  on  Ijiternational  Legislation  on  Labor. 

If  there  were  no  opposition,  we  could  consider  that  the  Dele- 
gates have  been  named  for  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
responsibility  for  crimes  committed  during  the  war,  and  to  examine 
the  penalties  attached  to  those  crimes,  that  Commission  being 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania, 
Poland  and  Greece. 
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As  regards  the  composition  of  the  Commission  to^  study  Inter- 
national Legislation  on  Labor,  we  propose  to  put  down  the  names 
of  the  following  Powers:  Belgiimi,  Serbia,  Cuba  for  the  South 
American  CToup,  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Repubhc.  The 
Serbian  Delegates,  however,  have  been  ^ood  enough  to  state  that 
they  agreed  to  yield  their  place  to  Belgium,  which,  in  view  of  the 
position  which  she  holds  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world, 
may  be  considered  from  that  point  of  view  as  a  Great  Power. 
Bdgium  would  therefore  have  two  seats. 

The  question  is  a  more  delicate  one  as  regards  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Lengue 
of  Nations,  and  the  composition  of  the  Conunission  on  the  Control 
of  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways. 

In  the  conversations  which  have  just  taken  place,  there  seemed  to 
be  an  agreement  as  regards  Bel^um  and  Serbia,  each  having  a 
representative  on  both  Commissions;  there  are,  however,  besides 
those  two,  Powers  which  likewise  demand  to  be  represented  on 
both  Commissions  and  the  number  of  the  Powers  wnich  wish  to 
sit  on  them  exceeds  the  number  of  available  seats.  Brazil,  China, 
Roumania,  Poland,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  Greece,  and  Por- 
tugal ask  to  be  represented  on  the  League  of  Nations  Commission. 

With  regards  to  the  Ports  Commission,  in  addition  to  Belgium 
and  Serbia,  Uruguay  representing  the  South  American  group,  Po- 
land, China,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Portugal  ask  to  be  represented 
on  this  Commission. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  best,  with  a  view  to  the  composition 
of  these  two  Commissions,  to  take  a  vote;  it  is  our  intention  to 
request  you,  Mr.  President,  when  the  vote  has  taken  place  and  after 
the  nomination  of  the  five  Delegates  to  whom  we  have  been  told 
we  are  entitled,  to  make  yourself  the  interpreter  of  the  desire  of 
today's  meeting  by  begging  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  to  be 
so  good  as  to  increase  eventually  the  number  of  seats  on  these  two 
Commissions;  we  would  indicate  the  Powefs  for  which  these  seata 
are  requested. 

The  Greek  Delegates  state  that  they  agree  with  Mr.  ITymans  in 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  first  two  Commissions  for  which, 
in  default  of  opposition,  the  vote  should  be  regarded  as  settled; 
furthermore,  Uke  Serbia,  they  renounce  their  representation  on  the 
International  Labor  Legislation  Commission  in  favor  of  Beligum. 

The  President  gives  his  consent  to  this  mode  of  procedure  and 
concludes,  to  sum  uj>,  that  five  Delegates  will  be  appointed  and 
that  four  will  be  designated  in  order  that  they  may  oe  proposed 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  so  as  to  complete  the  Del^ation. 

The  discussion  is  resxuned  on  the  method  of  voting. 

TJie  President  states  that,  with  regard  to  the  Labor  Legislation 
Commission  and  that  on  the  Responsibility  for  Crimes,  there  is  no 
need  to  vote,  as  the  Delegates  have  agreed  among  themselves. 

The  representation  of  Powers  wiwi  special  interests  on  the 
international  Labor  Legislation  Commission  will  therefore  be  com- 

gosed  as  follows:    Belgium,  with  two  seats;  Cuba,  Poland,  and  the 
zecho-Slovak  Republic,  with  one  seat  each. 

As  regards  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Responsibility 
for  Crimes  committed  during  the  War,  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland, 
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Roumania,  and  Serbia  will  each  have  one  representative  on  that 
Commission. 

As  regards  the  two  other  Commissions — those  on  the  League 
of  Nations  and  on  Ports — the  President  proposes  to  proceed  by 
separate  vote  for  each  Commission.  This  having  been  accepted,  he 
states  that  it  is  understood  that  the  Delegates  to  be  considered  as 
elected  will  be  the  five  who  have  received  the  greatest  number  of 
votes.  The  four  names  following  them  will  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
ference, by  way  of  suggestion,  with  a  view  to  complete  the  Commis- 
sions. 

An  exchange  of  view  takes  place  in  order  to  fix  the  method  of 
voting.  It  is  decided  in  the  first  place  that  the  voting  at  the  first 
round  is  to  be  determined  by  absolute  majority;  at  the  second, 
by  relative  majority;  further,  that  each  Del^ation  shall  only  hand 
in  one  voting  card. 

The  list  m  candidates  for  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  is 
communicated  to  the  meeting.  These  candidates  are.  in  alpha- 
betical order  in  French:  Belgium,  Brazil.  China,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  ana  Serbia  and  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

The  vot^s  are  collected,  sorted  and  counted. 

The  PresiderU  annoxmces  the  result: 

There  are  seventeen  voters;  the  five  nations  which  have  received 
an  absolute  majority  and  thegreatest  number  of  votes  are:  Belgium; 
China,  Brazil,  Serbia,  and  Portugal.  Thereafter  come  Roumania, 
Poland,  Greece,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  Haiti  and  Ecuador. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Assembly,  the  President 
will  communicate  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Conference  the  names  of 
the  four  nations  which,  after  the  five  nations  appointed,  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  number  of  votes,  namely:  itoumania,  Poland, 
Greece,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 

The  PresiderU  thereupon  proposes  to  designate  the  members  of 
the  Ports,  Waterways  and  Railways  Commission. 

Mr.  Benes  (Czecho-Slovak  Republic)  oflFers  the  following  ob- 
servation: 

When  we  examined  the  question  of  the  number  of  Delegates 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Commission  for  Railways,  Waterways,  and 
the  Internationalization  of  Ports,  I  explained  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  Commission  certain  reasons  for  which  we,  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
were  anxious  to  be  represented  among  the  five  Powers  to  be  desig- 
nated. Those  reasons  are  as  follows:  We  are  in  the  middle  of 
Central  Eitfope,  a  country  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  enemy  powers, 
notably  Germany  and  the  Magyars,  and  we  have  no  access  to  the 
sea.  For  us  the  question  of  the  internationalization  of  railwavs  is 
a  vital  one;  on  the  other  hand,  our  State  is  a  riverain  state  oi  the 
Danube  and  we  are  specially  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
Adriatic;  moreover,  having  no  great  ports,  we  shall  therefore  be 
interested  in  expressing  our  views  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
STStems  of  control  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic  ports.  These  are 
Ae  reasons  which  we  have  advanced  in  order  that  we  may  be 
included  in  the  number  of  the  five  Powers  which  are  to  be  represented 
on  the  Commission:  I  therefore  propose  the  candidature  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  to  be  among  the  Five  Powers  which  you  are  about 
to  designate. 
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ifr.  IJyma/^s  (Belgium)  announces,  but  not  in  order  of  priority, 
the  names  of  the  Powers  which  ask  to  be  represented  on  the  Com- 
mission: They  are  Belgium,  Serbia,  Uruguay,  Poland,  China,  Rou- 
mania,  Greece,  the  Czecno-Slovak  Repubhc  and  Portugal. 

The  votes  are  collected,  sorted  and  counted. 

The  President  annoxmces  the  result: — 

The  five  Powers  which  have  secured  an  absolute  majority  are: 
Belgium,  China,  Greece,  Uruguay  and  Serbia. 

Miev  them,  the  following  have  secm-ed  the  greatest  number 
of  votes:  Roumania,  Portugal,  Poland  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Re- 
public. 

Therefore,  the  suggestion  to  be  made  to  the  Bureau  is  concerned 
with  the  supplementary  admission  of  the  four  lastr-named. Powers. 

Mr,  Calogeras  (Brazil)  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard 
to  the  result  of  the  voting: 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  moral  lesson  is  derived  from  the 
votes  wnich  this  Assembly  has  just  cast:  on  all  the  Commissions  it 
is  to  Belgium  that  the  greatest  number,  indeed  almost  the  una- 
nimity of  votes,  has  been  given.  That  is  not  astonishing.  We  have 
barely  emerged  from  a  struggle  which  will  xmdoubt^y  eflfect  a 
complete  transformation  of  modern  society:  now,  if  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure  this  victory,  if  we  are  assembled  round  this 
Conference  table,  it  is  certainly  because  there  has  been  an  expira- 
tory victim^  a  coxmtry,  small  m  extent,  but  great  of  heart,  which 
has  offered  itself  up  as  a  holocaust,  and  to  which  we  may  well  apply 
the  phrase  which  Joan  of  Arc  used  of  her  banner:  '*It  has  been 
dragged  in  the  dust;  it  now  floats  in  the  breeze." 

Mr,  Hymans  (Belgium)  thanks  him  in  the  following  terms: — 

From  the  depths  of  nay  heart  I  thank  the  representative  of  noble 
Brazil  for  the  words  with  which  he  has  just  greeted  my  country. 
We  have,  I  think,  done  our  duty;  victory  has  crowned  the  common 
efforts  of  the  Allies  and  all  of  us  here  will  have  only  one  purpose, 
together  with  the  ^eat  Allies  at  whose  side  we  were  sitting  yestenlay : 
that  is,  to  establish  a  just  peace,  and  to  organize  an  international 
order  founded  on  the  rights  and  equality  of  nations. 

The  President  adds  these  words : 

In  the  name  of  all  the  nations  represented  at  this  table  I 
associate  nayself  with  the  words  just  pronoxmced  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Brazil;  at  the  same-  time,  however,  I  desire  to  associate 
with  these  eulogies  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  all  the  nations  which 
have  suffered,  like  ourselves  and  like  Belgium,  for  the  cause  of 
Civilization  and  Right. 

It  is  imderstood,  of  course,  that  the  Delegates  of  countries  which 
have  been  indicated  will  be  at  the  same  time  the  Delegates  of  all  the 
nations,  and  that  they  may  be  requested  to  present  the  desiderata  of 
nations  which  have  not  been  themselves  desi^ated. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  begs  the  Delegations  to  communi- 
cate as  soon  as  possible  to  the  General  Secretariat  the  names  of  the 
representatives  of  nations  designated  by  the  vote  which  has  just 
been  taken,  as  the  Commission  ought  to  be  constituted  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  members  of  the  Secretariat  take  note  of  these  names.  (See 
Amiex  VII.). 

The  session  rises  at  16.50  o'clock  (4.50  p.  m«). 
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Annex  7 
u8t  of  uembeb8  of  commissions 

1 

Commission  on  the  League  oj  Nations. 

VnUed  States  of  America: 

President  mlson, 

Honorable  Bklward  M.  House. 
Briiish  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Robert  CecU, 

lieutenant-General  The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C.  Smuts. 
Prance: 

Mr.  L^n  Bourgeois, 

Mr.  Lamaude,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of 
Italy: 

ib.  Orlando, 

Mr.  Scialoja. 

The  Baron  Makino, 

The  Viscount  Chinda. 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Hymans. 
Brazil: 

Mr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  Senator,  former  Idjnister  of  Justice. 
China: 

Mr.  Wellington  Koo,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  China  at  Washington. 
Portugal: 

Mr.  Jayme  Batalha  Reis. 
SerUa: 

Mr.  Vesnitch. 

2 

Commission  on  the  Responsibility  of  (he  Authors  of  the  War  and  the 

Enforcement  ofPenaUies. 

United  States  of  America: 

Honorable  Robert  Lansing. 

Mr.  James  Brown  Scott. 
Briiish.  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  K.  Cj,  M.  P.,  Attorney  General, 
with  the  right  of  substituting. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  K.  B.  K,  K.  C,  11  P.  SoUcitor- 
General. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey. 
Prance: 

Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu, 

Mr.  Lamaude. 
hcHu: 

Mr.  Scialoja, 

Mr.  Raimondo,  Deputy, 
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Japan: 
Mr.  Adatci,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Brussels. 
Mr.  H.  Nagaoka. 
Belgium: 

Mr.     Rolin-Jacquemyns,     Secretary-General     of     the     Belgian 
Delegation. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Politis. 
Poland: 
Mr.  Constantin  Skirmunt,  Member  of  the  Polish  National  Com- 
mittee, Representative  of  the  Committee  at  Rome. 
Roumania: 

Mr.  S.  Rosental,  Jurist. 
Serbia: 

Mr.  Slobodan  Yovanovitch,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Bel- 
grade, with  the  right  of  substituting. 
Mr.  M.  Bl.  Koumanoudi,  Professor  of  tne  University  of  Belgrade,  or 
Mr.  M.  M.  Novacovitch,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Be^rade, 


Commission  on  Reparation  of  Damage. 

United  States  of  America: 

Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  President  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis,  Commission  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Vance  McCormick,  President  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 
Great  Britain: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lora  Sumner  of  Ibstone,  Lord  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary, 

The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Cunliffe,  former  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 
France: 

Mr.  L.  L.  Klotz, 

Mr.  Loucheur,  Minister  of  Industrial  Reconstruction, 

Mr.  Albert  Leorun,  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Territories, 
Italy: 

Mr.  Salandra, 

Mr.  D'Amelio,  Councillor  to  the  Court  of  Cassation, 

Mr.  E.  Chiesa,  Deputy. 


Japan: 
Mr.  Keng 
Mr.  H.  %aoka,  ^  ^ 


Kengo-Mori,  Financial  Agent  to  the  Embassy  at  London, 


Mr.  Tatumi,  Administrator  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel, 

Mr.  Despret,  Advocate  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Administrator 
of  the  Bank  of  Brussels. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Romanos, 

Mr.  Michalakopoulos,  Minister  of  State. 
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Poland: 

Mr.  Sigismond  Chamiec,  Director  of  the  National  Loan  Bank, 

Mr.  Gasimir  OlszowBki,  Director  of  the  Department  of  War  Damage 
at  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Roumania: 

Mr.  Geoi^es  Danielpol,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Roumania  at  Washington, 
former  Director  of  the  National  Sank  of  Roumania. 

Mr.  P.  ZahariadO;  Engineer,  Inspector-General,  former  Director  of 
the  Railways. 
Serbia: 

Mr.  C.  Stoyanovitch,  Deputy, 

Mr.  Milosh  Savtchitch,  former  Minister,  with  the  Right  to  be 
Replaced  by: 

M.  Dragoutine  Provitch  JL«awyer, 

Dr.  VeTBaikitch,  Bank  Director. 


Commission  on  International  Leffislation  on  Labor. 

United  States  ofAm£rica: . 
Honorable  Edward  N.  Hurley,  President  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
Mr.  Samuel  Grompers,  Presiaent  of  the  American  Federation  oi 
Labor. 
Great  Britain: 
'Hie  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Bamw^ 

Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  EL  C.  B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 
France: 
Mr.  CoUiard,  Minister  of  Labor  and  Social  Insurance, 
Mr.  Loucheur. 
My: 
Baron  Mayor  des  Planches,  Honorary  Ambassador,  Conmiissioner- 

General  of  Emigration, 
Mr.  Cambimi,  Deputy. 
Japan; 
Mr.  Otchiai,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  The  Hague; 
Mr.  Oka,  former  Director  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Affairs  at 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Belgium: 
Mr.  Vandervelde, 

Mr.  Mahaim,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Li^ge,  Secretary  of  the 
Belgian  Section  of  the  Internationaf  Associaticn  for  the  Legal 
Protection  of  Workers. 
Ouia: 

Mr.  Antonio  Sllnchez  Bustamante. 
Poland: 
Mr.  Jean  Zoltowski,  Member  of  the  Polish  National  Committee 
(temporary  Delegate). 
Czechoslovak  liepubUe: 
Mr.  Benes. 
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(hmmission  on  the  InternaHanal  Control  of  Porta,   Watenoays^  ani 

RaUwaya. 

United  States  of  America: 

Honorable  Henry  White, 

Honorably  David  Hunter  Miller. 
Oreai  Britain: 

The  Hon.  A.  L.  Sif  ton. 

Sir  Hubert  LleweUyn-Smith,  K.  C.  B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 
France: 

Mr.  Qaveille,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Transport, 

Mr.  Andr6  Weiss,  Prof essor  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Paris,  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Italy: 

Mr.  Crespi,  Minister  of  Food, 

Mr.  deM!iEu*tino,  Secretary-Qeneral  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Japan: 

Mr.  E.  Matsui, 

Colonel  Sato. 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Paul  Sogers,  Minister  of  State. 
China: 

Mr.  Chenting  Thomas  Wang. 
Greece: 

Mr.  Coromilas,  Envoy  Extraordin^y  and  Minister  Plenipotentiarj 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  H!ellenes  at  Rome. 
Serbia: 

Mr.  Trumbitch. 


Uruguay: 
Mx.  Ju€ 


Juan  Carlos  Blanco. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  PENALTIES 

THE  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  at  the  plenary  Session  on 
the  25th  January,  1919  (Minute  No.  2),  decided  to  create,  for  the 
purpose  of  enquuing  into  the  responsibilities  relating  to  the  war, 
a  Ck)niinission  composed  of  fifteen  members,  two  to  oe  named  by 
each  of  the  Great  Powers  (United  States  of  America,  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan)  and  five  elected  from  among  the  Powers 
with  special  mterests. 

The  Conmiission  was  chaiged  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  following  points: — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  Tlie  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 

mitted by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their 
Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The  de^ee  of  responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  to 

particular  memoers  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members 
of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however  highly 
placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  offences. 

5.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which 

may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which  the 

Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into  con* 

sideration. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Powers  with  special  interests  held  on  the 

27th  January,  1919,  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland,  Roumania  and  Serbia 

were  chosen    as    the   Powers   who   should   name   representatives. 

(Minute  No.  2.    Annex  VI.) 

After  the  several  States  had  nominated  their  respective  repre« 
sentatives,  the  Commission  was  constituted  as  follows: — 
United  States  of  America: 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing. 
Major  James  Brown  Scott. 
British  Empire: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  K.  C,  M.  P. 

or 
Sir  Ernest  Poflock,  K.  B.  E.,  K.  C,  M.  P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey. 
France: 

Mr.  Andr6  Tardieu. 

(Alternate:  Captain  R.  Maason.) 
Mr.  F.  Lamaude. 
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Italy: 

Mr.  Scialoja. 

(Alternates:  Mr.  Ricci  Busatti^  Mr.  G.  Tosti.) 
Mr.  Raimondo.    Later,  Mr.  Brambilla  (3rd  February); 
Mr.  M.  d'Ameloi  (16th  February). 
Japan: 

Mr.  Adatci. 

Mr.  Nagaoka.    Later,  Mr.  S.  Tachi  (15th  February). 
Belgium: 

Mr.  Rolin-Jaequemyns. 
Greece: 

Mr.  N.  Politis. 
Poland: 

Mr.  C.  Skirmunt.    Later,  Mr.  N.  Lubienski  (14ih  February). 
Roumania: 

Mr.  S.  Rosen  tal. 
Serbia: 

Professor  Slobodan  Yovanovitch. 

(Alternates:  Mr.  Koumanoudi,  Mr.  Novacovitch.) 
Mr.  Lansing  was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
as  Vice-Chairman,  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  and 
Mr.  Scifidoja.    Mr.  A.  de  Lapradelle  (France)  was  named  General 
Secretary  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commission  were: — 

Mr.  A.  Kjrk,  United  States  of  America;  Lieutenent-Colonel  O.  M. 
Biggar,  British  Empire;  Mr.  G.  H.  Tosti,  Italy;  Mr.  Kuriyama, 
Japan;  Lieutenant  Baron  J.  Guillaume,  Belgium;  Mr.  Spyridion 
Marchetti,  Greece;  Mr.  Casimir  Rybinski,  Poland. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Carmerlynck,  Professeur  aqrigi  of  the  University  of 
France,  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  decided  to  appoint  three  Sub-Commissions. 
Sub-Commission  I,  on  Criminal  Acts,  was  instructed  to  discover 
and  collect  the  evidence  necessarv  to  establish  the  facts  relating  to 
culpable  conduct  which  (a)  brought  about  the  world  war  and  accom- 
panied its  inception,  and  (&)  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities. 
This  Sub-Commission  selected  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  as  its  Chairman. 
Sub-Commission   II,   on  the  Responsibility  for   the   War,   was 
instructed  to  consider  whether,  on  the  facts  established  by  the 
Sub-Commission  on  Criminal  Acts  in  relation  to  the  conduct  which 
brought   about   the   world   war   and    accompanied   its   inception, 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and,  if  it  decided  that  prosecu- 
tions  could  be  undertaken,   to   prepare   a  report  indicatmg  the 
individual  or  individuals  who  were,  m  its  opinion,  guilty,  and  the 
Court  before  which  prosecutions  should  proceed. 

This  Sub-Commission  selected  alternatively  Sir  Gordon  Hewart 
or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  as  Chairman. 

Sub-Commission  III,  on  the  Responsibility  for  the  Violation  of 
the  Laws  and  Custonois  of  War,  was  instructed  to  consider  whether, 
on  the  facts  established  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  Criminal  Acts 
in  relation  to  conduct  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities, 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and  if  it  decided  that  prosecutions 
could  be  undertaken,  to  pr^are  a  report  indicating  the  individual 
or  individuals  who  were,  in  its  opinion,  guilty,  and  uie  Court  before 
which  prosecutions  should  proceed. 
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This  Sub-Cominission  selected  Mr.  Lansing  as  its  Chairman. 

When  the  reports  of  the  Sub-Commissions  had  been  considered, 
a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  Sir  Ernest  Pollock 
and  Mr.  M.  d'Amelio  was  appointed  to  draft  the  report  of .  the 
Commission.  This  Committee  was  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  da  Lapradelle 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  M.  Biggar. 

The  Commission  has  the  honour  to  submit  its  report  to  the 
Preliminary  Peace  Conference.  The  report  was  adopted  unani- 
mously sutject  to  certain  reservations  by  me  United  States  of  America 
and  certain  other  reservations  by  Japan.  The  United  States  Delega- 
tion has  set  forth  its  reservations  and  the  reasons  therefor  in 
a  memorandum  attached  hereto  (Annex  11)  and  the  same  course 
has  been  taken  by  the  Japanese  Delegation  (Annex  III). 


REPORT  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRELIMINARY  PEACE  CON- 
FE!RENCE  by  the  commission  on  the  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  THE  AUTHORS  OP  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
PENALTIES 


CHAPTER  I 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR 

On  the  (luestion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war, 
the  Commission,  after  having  examined  a  number  of  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  origin  of  the  world  war,  and  to  the  violations 
of  neutrality  and  of  frontiers  which  accompanied  its  inception, 
has  determined  that  the  responsibility  for  it  lies  wholly  upon  the 
Powers  which  declared  war  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  aggression, 
the  concealment  of  which  gives  to  the  origin  of  this  war  the  cnaracter 
of  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  peace  oi  Europe. 

This  responsibility  rests  first  on  Germany  and  Austria,  secondly 
on  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  responsibiUty  is  made  all  the  graver 
by  reason  of  the  violation  by  Germany  and  Austria  of  the  neutrality 
OI  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  which  they  themselves  had  guaranteed. 
It  is  increased,  with  regard  to  both  France  and  Serbia,  by  the  violation 
of  their  frontiers  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

I. — ^Premeditation  of  the  War 

A. — Germany  and  Austria 

Many  months  before  the  crisis  of  1914  the  German  Emperor  had 
ceased  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  peace.  Naturally  believing  in 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  his  army,  he  openly  showed  his 
enmity  towards  France.  General  von  Moltke  said  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians:  'This  time  the  matter  must  be  settled.'  In  vain  the 
King  protested.  The  Emperor  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  remained  no 
less  fixed  in  their  attitude.^ 

On  the  28th  June,  1914,  occurred  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  Austria.  'It  is  the  act  of  a  little  group  of 
madmen,'  said  Francis  Joseph.'  The  act^  committed  as  it  was  by 
a  subject  of  Austria-Hungary  on  Austro-Hungarian  territory,  could 
in  no  wise  compromise  Serbia,  which  very  correctly  expressed  its 
condolences  •  and  stopped  public  rejoicings  in  Belgrade.  If  the 
Government  of  Vienna  thought  that  there  was  any  Serbian  com- 
plicity, Serbia  was  ready*  to  seek  out  the  guilty  parties.  But  this 
attitude  failed  to  satisfy  Austria  and  still  less  Germany,  who,  after 
their  first  astonishment  had  passed,  saw  in  this  royal  and  national 
misfortune  a  pretext  to  initiate  war. 

1  Yellow  Book,  M.  Cambon  to  M.  Pichon,  22nd  November,  1913. 
>  Message  to  his  people. 


*  Serbian  Blue  Book,  page  30. 

t  Yellow  Book,  No.  16,  M.  Ounbon  to  M.  Bienvoiia  Uartln,  21at  July,  1014. 
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At  Potsdam  a  'dedsive  consultation'  took  place  on  the  5th  Jul^. 
1914.*  Vienna  and  Berlin  decided  upon  this  plan:  'Vienna  will 
send  to  Belgrade  a  very  emphatic  mtimatum  with  a  very  short 
limit  of  time.'  * 

The  Bavarian  Minister,  von  Lerchenfeld,  said  in  a  confidential 
despatch  dated  the  18th  July,  1914,  the  facts  stated  in  which  have 
never  been  officially  denied:  'It  is  clear  that  Serbia  cannot  accept 
the  demands,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  di^ty  of  an  inde- 
pendent State.'  *  Count  Lerchenfeld  reveals  in  this  report  that,  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  had  been  jointly 
decided  upon  by  the  Governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna;  that  they 
were  waiting  to  send  it  until  President  Poincarfi  and  M.  Viviani 
should  have  left  for  St.  Petersburg;  and  that  no  illusions  were 
cherished,  either  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  as  to  the  consequences  which 
this  threatening  measure  would  involve.  It  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  war  would  Be  the  result. 

The  Bavarian  Minister  explains,  moreover,  that  the  only  fear  of 
the  Berlin  Government  was  that  Austria-Hungary  might  hesitate 
and  draw  back  at  the  last  minute,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  Serbia, 
on  the  advice  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  might  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  her.  Now,  'the  Berlin  Government  considers  that 
war  is  necessary.'  Therefore,  it  gave  full  powers  to  Count  Berch- 
told,  who  instructed  the  Ballplatz  on  the  18th  July,  1914,  to  nego- 
tiate with  Bulgaria  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  and  to 
participate  in  the  war. 

In  order  to  mask  this  understanding,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Emperor  should  go  for  a  cruise  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  should  go  for  a  holiday,  so  that  the  Imperial 
Government  might  pretend  that  events  had  tafeen  it  completely  by 
surprise. 

Austria  suddenly  sent  Serbia  an  ultimatum  that  she  had  carefully 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  accept.  Nobody 
could  be  deceived;  'the  whole  world  understands  that  this  ulti- 
matum means  war.'  *  According  to  M.  Sazonof,  'Austria-Hungary 
wanted  to  devour  Serbia.'  * 

M.  Sazonof  asked  Vienna  for  an  extension  of  the  short  time  limit 
of  forty-eight  hours  given  by  Austria  to  Serbia  for  the  most  serious 
decision  in  its  history.*  Vienna  refused  the  demand.  On  the 
24th  and  25th  July  England  and  France  multiplied  their  efforts  to 
persuade  Serbia  to  satiSV  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands.  Russia 
threw  in  her  weight  on  tne  side  of  concihation.* 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany, 
Serbia  yielded.  She  agreed  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  ultimatum, 
subject  to  the  single  reservation  that,  in  the  judicial  enquiry  which 
she  would  commence  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  the  guilty  par- 
ties, the  participation  of  Austrian  officials  would  be  kept  within 
the  limits  assigned  by  international  law.  ^  If  the  Austro-Hxmgarian 
Government  is  not  satisfied  with  this,'  Serbia  declared  she  was  ready 
'to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.'  ^ 

>  Liefanowdcy  Kemolr. 

*  Dr.  Muehlon'8  liemoir. 
•Report  of  the  18th  July,  1914. 

*  Austro-Hnngarlan  Red  Book,  No.  16. 
•Bh]0Book,No.26. 

*  Yelkfw  Book,  No.  36;  BhM  Book,  Nos.  13, 46, 66, 66, 04,  lUL 

*  YeUoir  Book.  No.  46. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  tune  Ibnit, 
at  5.45  on  the  25th,  M.  Pachich,  the  oerbian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  delivered  this  reply  to  Baron -Greisl,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister.  On  M.  Pachich'  return  to  his  own  office  he  found  awaiting 
him  a  letter  from  Baron  Geisl  saying  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  reply.  At  6.30  the  latter  had  left  Belgrade,  and  even  before  ho 
had  arrived  at  Vienna,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  had 
handed  his  passports  to  M.  Yovanovitch,  me  Serbian  Minister,  and 
had  prepared  thirty-three  mobilisation  proclamations,  which  were 
published  on  the  following  morning  in  Uie  'Budapest!  Kozloni,' 
(he  official  gazette  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  On  the  27th 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey:  'This 
country  has  gone  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  Serbia.' ' 
At  midday  on  the  28th  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  On  the  29th 
the  Austrian  Army  commenced  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade,  and 
made  its  dispositions  to  cross  the  frontier.  * 

The  reiterated  suggestions  of  the  Entente  Powers  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute  only  produced  evasive 
repUes  on  the  part  of  Berlin  or  promises  of  intervention  with  the 
Government  of  Vienna  without  any  effectual  steps  being  taken. 

On  the  24th  of  July  Russia  and  England  asked  that  the  Powers 
should  be  granted  a  reasonable  delay  m  which  to  work  in  concert 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.    Germany  did  not  join  in  this  request.' 

On  the  25th  July  Su"  Edward  Grey  proposed  mediation  by  four 
Powers  (England,  Prance,  Italy  and  Germany).  France  •  and  Italy  * 
immediately  gave  their  concurrence.  Grermany  *  refused,  alleging 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  mediation  but  oi  arbitration,  as  the 
G)nference  of  the  four  Powers  was  called  to  make  proposals^  not  to 
decide. 

On  the  26th  July  Russia  proposed  to  negotiate  directiy  with 
Austria.    Austria  reiused.® 

On  the  27th  July  England  proposed  a  European  Conference. 
Germany  refused.' 

On  the  29th  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  asked  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to 
be  good  enough  to  *  suggest  any  method  by  which  the  influence  of 
the  four  Powers  could  De  used  together  to  prevent  a  war  between 
Austria  and  Bussia.' '  She  was  asked  herself  to  say  what  she 
desired."     Her  reply  was  evasive.*^ 

On  the  same  day,  the  29th  July,  the  Czar  Nicholas  II  despatched 
to  the  Emperor  WilUam  11  a  telegram  suggesting  that  the  Austro- 
Serbian  problem  should  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribimal.  This 
suggestion  received  no  reply.  This  important  telegram  does  not 
appear  in  the  German  Wnite  Book.  It  was  made  public  by  the 
Petrograd  'Official  Gazette'  (January  1915). 

The  Bavarian  Legation,  in  a  report  dated  the  31st  July,  declared 
its  conviction  that  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  preserve  peace 
would  not  hinder  the  march  of  events." 

1  Blae  Book,  No.  41. 

>  Russian  Oraoge  Book,  No.  4,  Y«llow  Book,  No.  43. 

»  Yellow  Book,  No.  70. 

i  Yellow  Book.  No.  72,  Blue  Book,  No.  48. 

■  Blue  Book,  No.  43. 

•  Yellow  Book,  No.  54. 

V  Yellow  Book,  Nos.  68  and  73. 

•Yellow  Book.  No.  97.    Blue  Book,  No.  84. 

•  Blue  Book,  No.  111. 

I*  Yellow  Book  07  08  and  109. 

u  Second  Report  of  Count  Le^honfeld,  Bavarian  PlaDlpotaotiary  at  Berttn,  pabUAed  on  the  instn» 
tlona  of  Kurt  Eisner. 
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As  early  as  the  21st  July  German  mobilisation  had  commenced 
by  the  recall  of  a  certain  number  of  classes  of  the  reserve/  then  of 
Gferman  officers  in  Switzerland/  and  finaUy  of  the  Metz  garrison  on 
the  25th  July.*  On  the  26th  July  the  German  fleet  was  called  back 
from  Norway.* 

The  Entente  did  not  relax  its  conciliatory  efforts,  but  the  German 
Government  systematically  brought  all  its  attempts  to  nought. 
When  Austria  consented  for  the  first  time  on  the  31st  July  to  discuss 
the  contents  of  the  Serbian  Note  with  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  received  orders  to  'converse'  with 
the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs/ Germany  made  any  negotiation 
impossible  by  sending  her  ultimatum  to  Russia.  Prince  Lichnowsky 
wrote  that  *a  hint  from  Berlin  would  have  been  enough  to  decide 
Count  Berchtold  to  content  himself  with  a  diplomatic  success  and  to 
declare  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  Serbian  reply,  but  this  hint  was 
not  given.     On  the  contrary  they  went  forward  towards  war.'  • 

On  the  1st  August  the  German  Emperor  addressed  a  telegram  to 
the  King  of  England  ^  containing  the  following  sentence:  'The  troops 
on  my  frontier  are,  at  this  moment,  being  kept  back  by  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  orders  from  crossing  the  Frencn  frontier.' 

Now,  war  was  not  declared  till  two  days  after  that  date,  and  as 
the  German  mobilisation  orders  were  issued  on  that  same  day,  the 
1st  August,  it  follows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  army 
had  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  in  pursuance  of  previous  orders. 

The  attitude  of  the  Entente  nevertheless  remained  still  to  the  very 
end  so  conciliatory  that,  at  the  very  time  at  which  the  German  fleet 
was  bombarding  Libau,  Nicholas  II  gave  his  word  of  honoiu:  to 
William  II  that  Russia  would  not  xmdertake  any  aggressive  action 
during  the  pourparlers,"  and  that  when  the  German  troops  commenced 
their  marcn  across  the  French  frontier  M.  Viviani  telegraphed  to  all 
the  French  Ambassadors  'we  must  not  stop  working  lor  accommo- 
dation.' 

On  the  3rd  August  von  Schoen  went  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay  with  the 
declaration  of  war  against  France.  Lacking  a  real  cause  of  complaint, 
Germany  allied  in  her  declaration  of  war,  that  bombs  had  been 
droppedTby  French  aeroplanes  in  various  districts  in  Germany.  This 
statement  was  entirely  false.  Moreover,  it  was  either  later  admitted 
to  be  so*  or  no  particulars  were  ever  furnished  by  the  German 
Government. 

MoreovOT,  in  order  to  be  manifestly  above  reproach,  France  waa 
careful  to  withdraw  her  troops  10  kilom.  from  the  German  frontier. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  numerous  officially  established 
violations  of  French  territory  preceded  the  declaration  of  war.*^ 

tTelloirBook,No.lft. 
•YcIloirBook,No.OO. 
•YeOorBook^No-lM. 
«Yeili>wBook.No.6S. 

*  BhM  Book,  No.  133,  R«d  Book,  No.  66. 

*  Liebnowskr  Memour,  p.  1. 

'  White  Book,  Aniage  ^.  YeUow  Book,  Annex  n  (if.  No.  2. 

*  Telfl«iim  from  NUSolas  II  to  WllUftm  IL    YeUow  Book  No.  S,  Annex  V. 
*Stetflmeot  of  the  MnniclpaHty  of  Naremborg,  dated  the  3rd  April,  1916. 

'  Patnb  of  TBrioos  strengths  crossed  the  Frandh  frontier  at  fifteen  points,  one  on  the  30th  July  at  Xures, 
ilEht  on  the  2im1  Aagost,  and  tbB  others  on  the  3rd  August,  before  i»ar  was  declared.  The  French  troops 
moneUnedandsefveralWGmided.  TheenemyleftanFrenchterritoryfourkUled,  oneof  wbomwasan 
flOeer,  and  ssvwi  prisoners.  Ax  Suarce,  on  the  2nd  Aunist,  the  enemy  carried  off  nine  inhabitants,  twenty- 
ftfe  hoaet,  and  thirteen  carriages.  Foot  incursions  by  Oerman  dirigibles  took  place  between  th?,  26th 
Mr  sad  ae  1st  August.  FInauT,  German  aeroplanes  flew  over  Luneville  on  the  3rd  Augufty  before  the 
dnuition  of  war,  and  dropped  nz  bombs.    (YeUow  Book,  Nos.  106^  136, 139  Ac.) 

11(8027*— ^S.  Doc  106,  66-1 ^21 
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The  proYOcation  was  so  flagrant  that  Italy,  herself  a  member  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  view  of  the 
aggressive  character  of  the  war  the  casus  foederis  ceased  to  apply.^ 

B. — Turkey  and  Bulgaria 

The  conflict  was,  however,  destined  to  become  more  widespread,  and 
Germany  and  Austria  were  joined  by  allies. 

Since  the  Balkan  war  the  Young  Turk  Government  had  been  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  Germany,  whilst  Germany  on  her  part  had 
constantly  been  extending  her  activities  at  Constantinople. 

A  few  months  before  war  broke  out,  Turkey  handed  over  the  com- 
mand of  her  military  and  naval  foroes  to  Uie  German  General  liman 
von  Sanders  and  the  German  Admiral  Souchon. 

In  August,  1914,  the  former,  acting  under  orders  from  the  General 
Headquarters  at  Berlin,  caused  the  Tiu'kish  Army  to  begin  mobilizing.' 

Finally,  on  the  4th  August,  the  understanding  between  Turkey 
and  Germany  was  definitdy  formulated  in  an  aUiance.'  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  the  'Groeben'  and  the  'Breslau'  took  refuge 
in  the  Bosphorus,  Turkey  closed  the  Dardanelles  against  the  Evtente 
squadrons  and  war  followed. 

On  the  14th  October,  1915,  Bulgaria  declared  war  on  Serbia, 
which  countrv  had  been  at  war  wiw  Austria  since  the  28th  July, 
1914,  and  had  been  attacked  on  all  fronts  by  a  large  Austro-German 
army  since  the  6th  October,  1915.  Serbia  had,  however,  committed 
no  act  of  provocation  against  Bulgaria. 

Serbia  never  formulated  any  claim  against  Bulgaria  during  the 
negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  Ent^rUe  Powers  and 
Bulgaria  prior  to  the  latter s  entry  into  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  offering  herself  ready  to  make  certain  territorial  concessions 
to  Bulgaria  in  order  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  EntenU  Powers  to 
induce  Bulgaria  to  join  them.  According  .to  Coimt  Lerchenf eld's 
reports,  however,  Bulgaria  had  begun  negotiations  mth  the  Central 
Powers  as  early  as  the  18th  July,  1914,  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
war  on  their  side.  ^  In  April,  1915,  the  Bulgars  made  an  armed 
attack  against  Serbia  near  Valandovo  and  Struvmitza,  where  a  real 
battle  was  fought  on  Serbian  territory.  Being  defeated,  the  Bulgars 
retired,  ascribmg  this  act  of  aggression  to  some  comitadjis.  An 
International  Commission  (composed  of  representatives  of  the 
ErUerUe)  discovered,  however,  that  there  had  been  Bulgarian  regular 
officers  and  soldiers  among  the  dead  and  the  prisoners.^ 

On  the  6th  September,  1915,  Bulgaria  and  Austriar-Hungary  con- 
cluded a  treaty  which  recited^  that  they  had  agreed  to  undertake 
common  military  action  against  Serbia  and  by  which  Austria- 
Himgary  guaranteed  to  Bulgaria  certain  accretions  of  territory  at 
Serbia's  expense,  and  abo  agreed,  jointly  with  Germany,  to  make 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government  a  war  loan  of  200,000,000  fr.,  to  be 
increased  ii  the  war  lasted  more  than  four  months.'  Even  after 
this,  M.  Maliuoff,  one  of  the  former  Prime  Ministers  of  Bulgaria, 

1  Yellow  Book,  No.  134. 

•  H.  MbrganthMi. 'Becrots  of  the  Boapbonis,'  London,  1018»  pp.  SO,  40. 

•  German  White  Book,  1913, 1017.  Nos.  10  and  ao.      ,, 

4  Memorandam  I  of  the  Serbian  Detosatlon,  Chapter  U,  pctfa.  e. 

•  Treaty  between  Bulgaria  and  AustnanSongaiy,  dated  the  a4th  August,  1016  (famished  by  the  Serbian 
Bel  gatlon). 
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took  part  in  ne^tiations  with  the  Entente,  and;  while  theee  negotia- 
tions were  contmnin^,  Bulgaria^  on  the  23rd  September,  mobilised, 
ostensibly  to  defend  ner  neutrahty. 

No  sooner  had  the  army  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  and 
Bulgarian  forces  massed  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Serbian  frontier, 
than  the  Bulgarian  Grovemment  openly  and  categorically  repudiated 
M.  Malinoff,  stating  that  he  was  in  no  way  qualifiea  to  commit 
Bulgaria,  and  that  he  deserved  'to  be  subjected  to  the  utmost  rigour 
of  lu3  country's  law3  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.'  Some  days 
later,  Austro-German  troops  crossed  the  Danube  and  began  to  invade 
Serbia. 

As  soon  as  the  Serbian  troops  began  to  retire,  the  Bulgars,  on 
the  pretext  that  the  former  had  violated  their  frontier,  launched 
the  attack  which  eventually  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  Serbia. 

Two  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Serbian  Government  prove 
Aat  this  incident  on  the  frontier  was  'arranged'  and  represented  as  a 
Serbian  provocation.  On  the  10th  October,  1915,  tne  Secretwry- 
General  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Sofia,  at  the  request  of  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  the  following  communication  to 
Count  Tamovski,  Austro^Hungarian  Minister  at  Sofia: — 'In  order  to 
divest  the  attack  on  Serbia  of  the  appearance  of  a  preconceived  plot, 
we  shall,  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning,  provoke  a  frontier 
incident  in  some  iminnabited  re^on.' '  Also,  on  the  12th  October, 
1915,  Count  Tamovski  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Vienna: — 'The 
Generalissimo  informs  me  that  the  desired  incident  on  the  Serbian 
frontier  was  arranged  yesterday.' ' 

Bulgaria,  in  fact,  first  attacked  on  the  12th  October,  1915,  two  days 
before  the  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia,  which  took  place  on  the  14th 
October,  1915.  That  this  was  the  case  does  not  prevent  Bulgaria 
from  asserting  that  the  Serbs  first  crossed  her  frontier. 

The  above  sequence  of  events  proves  that  Bulgaria  had  premed- 
itated war  i^ainst  Serbia,  and  penidiously  brought  it  about. 

By  means  of  Grerman  agents  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat  Pasha  had, 
Hnce  the  spring  of  1914,  been  aware  of  the  Austro-German  plan,  i,  «., 
an  attack  oy  Austria  against  Serbia,  the  intervention  by  Germany 
against  France,  the  passage  through  Belgium,  the  occupation  of  Pans 
in  a  fortnight,  the  closing  of  the  Straits  by  Turkey,  and  the  readiness 
of  Bulgaria  to  take  action. 

The  Sultan  acknowledged  this  plot  to  one  of  his  intimates.  It  was 
indeed  nothing  but  a  plot  engineered  by  heads  of  four  States  against 
the  mdependence  of  Serbia  and  the  peace  of  Europe.' 

OOHOLTTSIOHS 

1.  The  war  was  premeditated  by  the  Central  Powers  together  with 

their  Allies,  Tnrkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of 
acts  deliberately  committed  in  order  to  make  it  unavoid- 
able. 

2.  Germany,    in   agreement   with   Anstria-Hnngary,    deliberately 

worked  to  defeat  all  the  many  conciliatory  proposals  made 
by  the  Entente  Powers  and  their  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  war« 
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II. — ^Violation  of  the  Neutbality  of  Belgium  and  Luxembubo 

A. — Belgium 

Germany  is  burdened  by  a  specially  heavy  responsibility  in 
respect  of  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
biu*g.  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the  19th  April,  1839, 
after  declaring  that  Belgium  should  form  a  ^perpetually  neutral 
State/  had  placed  this  neutrality  under  the  protection  ot  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Prussia.  On  the  9th  August, 
1870,  Prussia  had  declared  ^her  fixed  determination  to  respect 
Belgian  neutrality.'  On  the  22nd  July,  1870,  Bismarck  wrote  to 
the  Belgian  Minister  at  Paris,  ^This  declaration  is  rendered  super- 
fluous by  existing  treaties.' 

It  may  be  of  mterest  to  recall  that  the  attributes  of  neutrdity 
were  specifically  defined  by  the  fifth  Hague  Convention,  of  the 
18th  October,  1907.  That  Convention  was  declaratory  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  contained  these  provisions — *The  territory  of  neutral 
Powers  is  inviolable'  (Article  1).  *  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to 
move  troops  or  convoys,  whether  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  supplies, 
across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power'  (Article  2).  *The  fact  of 
a  neutral  Power  resisting,  even  by  force,  attempts  against  its 
neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act'  (Article  10). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  binding  force  of  the  treaties  which 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  There  is  equally  no  doubt 
of  Belgium's  sincerity  or  of  the  smcerity  of  France  m  their  recogni- 
tion and  respect  of  this  neutrality. 

On  the  29th  July,  1914,  the  day  following  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia,  Belgium  put  her  armv  on  its 
reinforced  peace  strength,  and  so  advised  the  Powers  by  which  her 
neutrality  was  guaranteed  and  also  Holland  and  Luxemburg.^ 

On  the  31st  July  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  visited  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  notify  him  of  the  state  of  war 
proclaimed  in  Germany  and  he  spontaneously  made  the  following 
statement:  ^I  seize,  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  no  incursion 
of  French  troops  into  Bel^um  wiU  take  place,  even  if  considerable 
forces  are  massed  upon  the  frontiers  of  vour  country.  France  does 
not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibility,  so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned, 
of  taking  the  first  hostile  act.  Instructions  in*  this  sense  wiU  be 
given  to  the  French  authorities.'  ^ 

On  the  1st  August,  the  Belgian  Army  was  mobilised.' 

On  the  31st  July,  the  British  Government  had  asked  the  French 
and  German  Governments  separately  if  they  were  each  of  them 
ready  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  provided  that  no  other 
Power  violated  it.*  In  notifying  the  Belgian  Government  on  the 
same  day  of  the  action  taken  by  the  British  (jovemment,  the 
British  Minister  added:  'In  view  of  existing  treaties,  I  am  instructed 
to  inform  the  Bel^an  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  above, 
and  to  say  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  presumes  that  Belgium  will  do 
her  utmost  to  maintain  her  neutrality,  and  that  she  desires  and 
expects  that  the  other  Powers  will  respect  and  maintain  it.'  *  The 
immediate  and  quite  definite  reply  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
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Affairs  was  that  Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations  guaranteeing 
Belgian  independence  could  rest  assured  that  she  would  neglect  no 
effort  to  maintain  her  neutrality.* 
On  the  same  day,  Paris  and  Berlin  were  officially  asked  the 

Juestion  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  British  conmiunication. 
t  Paris  the  reply  was  categorical:  'The  French  (Jovemment  are 
resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  it  would  only 
be  in  the  event  of  some  other  Power  violating  that  neutrality  that 
France  might  find  herself  xmder  the  necessity,  in  order  to  assure 
the  defence  of  her  own  security,  to  act  otherwise.'  * 

On  the  same  day  as  this  reply  was  made  at  Paris,  the  French 
Minister  at  Brussels  made  the  following  conmiunication  to  M.  Davig- 
non,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs: — *I  am  authorised 
to  declare  that,  in  the  event  of  an  mternational  war,  the  French 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  they  have  always 
made,  will  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  In  the  event  of  this 
neutrahty  not  being  respected  by  another  Power,  the  French 
Government,  to  secure  their  own  defence,  might  find  it  necessary 
to  modify  their  attitude.'  * 

It  was  decided  that  this  communication  should  forthwith  be 
made  to  the  Belgian  press. 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  remained 
enimiatic.  At  Brussels  the  German  Minister,  Herr  von  Below, 
made  efforts  in  his  discussions  to  maintain  confidence  ^ ;  but  at 
Berlin,  in  reply  to  the  question  which  had  been  officially  asked 
by  the  British  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the 
British  Ambassador  that  'he  must  consult  the  Emperor  and  the 
Chancellor  before  he  could  possibly  answer.'  • 

On  the  2nd  August,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Herr  von  Below 
insisted  to  the  B^gian  Minister,  M.  Davignon,  upon  the  feelings 
of  security  which  Belgium  had  the  right  U>  entertain  towards  her 
eastern  neighbour,*  and  on  the  same  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  sent  him  a  "very  confidential''  note,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ultimatum  claiming  free  passage  for  German  troops  through 
Belgian  territory.' 

It  was  impossible  to  be  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  purely  imagi* 
nary  character  of  the  reason  alleged  by  the  German  Crovemment 
in  support  of  its  demand.  It  pretended  that  it  had  reliable  infor- 
mation leaving  "no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  France  to  move 
through  Bel^an  territory"  against  Germany,  and  consequently 
had  notified  its  decision  to  direct  its  forces  to  enter  Belgium." 

The  facts  themselves  supply  the  answer  to  the  German  allegation 
that  France  intended  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality.  According  to 
the  French  plan  of  mobilisation,  the  French  forces  were  being  con- 
centrated at  that  very  moment  on  the  German  frontier,  and  it 
was  necessaiT,  by  reason  of  the  situation  created  by  the  German 
violation  of  Belgian  territory,  to  modify  the  arrangements  for  their 
transport. 

In  the  meantime,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  August, 
at  the  expiration  ot  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  ultimatum,  Belgium 
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had  sent  her  reply  to  the  Garmaii  Miiiister.  Affected  neither  by 
Germany's  promises  nor  her  threats,  the  Belgian  Government 
boldly  declared  that  an  attack  upon  Bel^an  inaependence  would 
constitute  a  flagrant  violation  ot  mtemational  law.  ''  No  strategic 
interest  justifies  such  a  violation  of  law.  The  Belgian  Government. 
if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposals  submitted  to  them,  woula 
sacrifice  the  honour  ot  the  nation  and  Betray  their  dutv  towards 
Europe."  In  conclusion,  the  Belgian  Government  declared  that 
they  were  ''firmly  resolved  to  repel  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
every  attack  upon  their  rights."  * 

Even  on  the  3rd  August,  Belgimn  refused  to  appeal  to  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Powers  until  there  was  an  actual  violation  of  terri- 
tory.' It  was  only  on  the  4th  August,  after  German  troops  had 
entered  Belgian  territory,  that  the  Belgian  Government  sent  his 

Jassports  to  Herr  yon  Below,'  and  it  then  appealed  to  Great  Britain, 
^ance  and  Russia  to  cooperate  as  guaranteeing  Powers  in  the 
defence  of  her  territory.* 

At  this  point  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  pretext  invoked  by  Ger- 
many in  justification  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  and  the 
invasion  of  Belgian  territory^  seemed  to  the  German  Government 
itself  of  so  little  weight,  that  m  Sir  Eklward  Goschen's  conveisations 
with  the  German.  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann  Hollw;eg,  and  with  yon 
Jagow,  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  not  a  question  of  aggressive 
French  intentions,  but  a  'matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to 
advance  through  Belgium  and  violate  the  latter's  neutrality,'  and  of 
'a  scrap  of  paper.'  ^  Further,  in  his  speech  on  the  4th  August,  the 
German  Chancellor  made  his  well-known  avowal:  'Necessity  knows 
no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg,  and  perhaps  have 
already  entered  Belgian  territory.  Gentlemen^  that  is  a  breach  of 
international  law.  .  .  .  We  nave  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  pay 
attention  to  the  justifiable  protests  of  Belgium  and  Luxeniberg. 
The  wrong — ^I  speak  openly — the  wrong  we  are  thereby  committing 
we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  militair  aims  have  been 
attained.  He  who  is  menaced,  as  we  are^  and  is  nghting  for  his  all 
can  only  consider  how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  through.'  To  this 
avowal  of  the  German  Chancellor  there  is  addted  the  overwhelming 
testimony  of  Count  von  Lerchenfeld,  who  stated  in  a  report  of  the 
4th  August,  1914,  that  the  German  General 'Staff  considered  it  'neces- 
sary to  cross  Belgium:  France  can  only  be  successfulljr  attacked  from 
that  side.  At  the  risk  of  bringing  about  the  intervention  of  "England, 
Germany  cannot  respect  Belgian  neutrality.'  • 

As  for  the  Austrian  Government,  it  waited  until  the  28th  August 
to  declare  war  against  Belgium,^  but  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
month  'the  motor  batteries  sent  by  Austria  have  proved  jtheir  excel- 
lence in  the  battles  aroimd  Namur/*  as  appears  from  a  proclamation 
of  the  German  ^general  who  at  the  time  was  m  command  of  the  fortress 
of  Li6ge,  which  German  troops  had  seized.    Consequently,  the  par- 
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ticipation  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality 
is  aggrarated  by  the  fact  uiat  she  took  part  in  that  vimation  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war. 

B. — Luxenibtirg 

The  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  was  guaranteed  by  Article  2  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  11th  May,  1867,  Prussia  and  Austria-Hungary 
being  two  of  tiie  guarantor  Powers.  On  the  2nd  August,  1914, 
German  troops  penetrated  the  territory  of  the  Grand  D^chy.  Mr. 
Eysohen,  Minister  of  State  of  Luxemburg,  immediately  made  an 
enei^tic  protest.' 

The  German  Government  allied  'that  military  measures  had 
become  inevitable,  because  trustworthy  news  had  been  received 
that  French  forces  were  marching  on  Luxemburg.'  This  allegation 
was  at  once  refuted  by  Mr.  Eyschen.' 

GOirCLUSIOH 

Tlie  neutrality  of  Belgium,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaties  of  the  19th 
April,  1839,  and  that  of  Luxemburg,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
11th  ICay,  1867,  were  deliberately  violated  by  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 

CHAPTER  n. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  WAR 

On  the  second  point  submitted  by  the  Confereace,  ihefctcta  as 
to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  forces 
of  the  German  Empire  and  iJheir  allies  on  land,  on  sea,  ani  in  the  air, 
awing  the  present  war,  the  Commission  has  considered  a  large  number 
of  documents.  The  Report  of  the  British  Commission  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Bryce,  the  labours  of  the  French  Commission  presided 
overoy  M.  Payelle,  the  numerous  publications  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment, the  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Belgian  Delegation, 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Greek  Delegation,  the  documents  lodged 
by  the  Italian  Grovemment,  the  formal  denunciation  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  Conference  of  the  crimes  committed  against  Greek  popula- 
tions by  the  Bulgars,  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  Memorandum  oi  the 
Serbian  Delegation,  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Allied  Comnussion  on 
the  violations  of  tne  Hague  Conventions  and  of  international  law 
in  general,  conmiitted  betwe^i  1915  and  1918  by  the  Bulgars  in 
occupied  Serbia,  the  summary  of  the  Polish  Delegation,  together 
with  the  Roumanian  and  Armenian  Memoranda,  supply  abundant 
evidence  of  outrages  of  every  descriptlcm  conunitted  on  land,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  air,  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  the 
laws  of  humanity. 

In  spite  of  the  explicit  regulations,  of  established  customs,  and  of 
the  dear  dictates  oi  humanity,  (Germany  and  her  allies  have  piled 
outrage  upon  outrage.    Additions  are  daily  and  continually  being 
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made.  By  -waj  of  illustration  a  certaiu  number  of  examples  have 
been  collected  m  Annex  I.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  list  of  cases 
so  diverse  and  so  painful.  Violations  of  the  rights  of  combatants, 
of  the  rights  of  civilians,  and  of  the  rights  of  both,  are  multiplied  in 
this  list  of  the  most  cruel  practices  which  primitive  barbarism,  aided 
by  all  the  resources  of  modem  science,  could  devise  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  system  of  terrorism  carefully  planned  and  carried  out  to  the 
end.  Not  even  prisoners,  or  wounded,  or  women,  or  children  have 
been  respected  by  belligerents  who  deliberately  sought  to  strike  terror 
into  every  heart  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  all  resistance.  Murders 
and  massacres,  tortures,  shields  formed  of  living  human  beings, 
collective  penalties,  the  arrest  and  execution  of  hostages,  the  requisi- 
tioning of  services  for  military  purposes,  the  arbitrary  destruction  of 
public  and  private  property,  the  aerial  bombardment  of  open  towns 
without  there  bein^  any  regular  sie^e,  the  destruction  of  merchant 
ships  without  previous  visit  and  without  any  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  crew,  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  attacks  on 
hospital  snips,  uie  poisoning  of  springs  and  of^  wells,  outrages  and 
proianations  without  regard  for  religion  or  the  honour  of  individuals, 
the  issue  of  counterfeit  money  reported  by  the  Polish  Government, 
the  methodical  and  deliberate  destruction  of  industries  with  no  other 
object  than  to  promote  German  economic  supremacy  after  the  war, 
constitute  the  most  striking  list  of  crimes  that  has  ever  been  drawn 
up  to  the  eternal  shame  of  those  who  committed  them.  The  facts 
are  established.  They  are  numerous  and  so  vouched  for  that  they 
admit  of  no  doubt  and  cry  for  justice.  The  Commission,  impressed 
by  their  number  and  gravity,  thinks  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
constitution  of  a  special  Commission,  to  collect  and  classify  all  out- 
standing information  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  complete  list  of 
the  charges  under  the  following  heads: — 
The  following  is  the  list  arrived  at: — 

(1.)  Murders  and  massacres;  systematic  terrorism. 

(2.)  Putting  hostages  to  death. 

(3.)  Torture  of  civilians. 

(4.)  Deliberate  starvation  of  civilians. 

(6.)  Rape. 

(6.)  Abduction  of  girls  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  enforced 

prostitution. 
(7.)  Deportation  of  civilians. 

(8.)  Internment  of  civilians  imder  inhuman  conditions. 
(9.)  Forced  labour  of  civilians  in  connection  with  the  military 
operations  of  the  enemy. 
(10.)  Usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  military  occupation. 
(11.)  Compulsory  enlistment  of  soldiers  among  the  inhabitants 

of  occupied  territory. 
(12.)  Attempts  to  denationalise    the    inhabitants  of    occupied 

territory. 
(13.)  PiU^e. 

(14.)  Con&cation  of  property. 
(15.)  Exaction  of  illegitimate  or  of  exorbitant  contributions  and 

requisitions. 
(16.)  Debasement    of    the    currency,    and    issue   of    spurious 
currency. 
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(17.)  Imposition  of  collective  penalties. 
(18.)  Wanton  devastation  and  destruction  of  property, 
(19.)  Deliberate  bombardment  of  undefended  places. 
<    (20.)  Wanton  destruction  of  religious,  charitable,  educational, 

and  historic  buildings  and  monuments. 
(21.)  Destruction    of   merchant    shix)s    and   passenger   vessels 

without  warning  and  without  provision  for  the  safety 

of  passengers  or  crew. 

(22.)  Destruction  of  fishing  boats  and  of  relief  ships. 

(23.)  Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals. 

(24.)  Attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital  ships. 

(25.)  Breach  of  other  rules  relating  to  the  Red  Cross. 

(26.)  Use  of  deleterious  and  asphyxiating  gases. 

(27.)  Use  of  explosive  or  expandmg  bullets,  and  other  inhuman 

appliances. 
(28.)  Directions  to  give  no  quarter. 
(29.)  Ill-treatment  of  woxmaed  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(30.)  EJmployment  of  prisoners  of  war  on  unauthorised  works. 
(31.)  Misuse  of  flags  of  truce. 
(32.)  Poisoning  of  wells. 

The  Commission  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
offences  enumerated  and  the  particulars  given- in  Annex  I  are  not 
regarded  as  complete  and  exhaustive;  to  these  such  additions  can 
from  time  to  time  be  made  as  may  seem  necessary. 

COITGLUSIOirS 

1.  Tlie  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires  together  with 
their  allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  illegitimate  meth- 
odi  in  yiolation  of  tbe  established  laws  and  cnstoms  of  war  and  the 
elementary  laws  of  hnmanity. 

2.  A  Commission  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
and  classifying  systematically  all  the  information  already  had  or  to 
be  obtained,  in  order  to  prepare  as  complete  a  list  of  facts  as  possible 
concerning  the  yiolation  of  the  laws  and  cnstoms  of  war  committed 
by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea  and 
in  the  air,  in  the  course  of  the  present  war. 


CHAPTER  m 

PERSONAL  RESPONSIBIMTT 

Tlie  third  point  submitted  by  the  Conference  is  thus  stated:— 

The  degree  of  respansihUmf  for  these  offences  aUaching  to  var^ 

tieular  members  of  the  enemy  jf or cesj  inciuding  members  of  the 

General  Staffs  ana  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  point,  it  is  not  necessary  to 

wait  for  proof  attaching  guilt  to  particmar  individuals.    It  is  auite 

clear  from  the  information  now  oefore  the  Commission  that  tnere 

•re  grave  charges  which  must  be  brought  and  investigated  by  a 

Court  against  a  number  of  persons. 
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In  these  circumstances^  the  Commission  desire  to  state  exjM^saly 
that  in  the  hierarchy  of  persons  in  authority,  there  is  no  reason  why 
rank;  however  exalted,  should  in  any  circumstances  protect  the  holder 
of  it  from  responsibility  wh^i  that  responsibility  has  been  estab- 
lished before  a  properly  constituted  tribunal.  This  extends  even  to 
the  case  of  Heads  of  States.  An  argument  has  been  raised  to  the 
contrary  based  upon  the  alleged  immunity,  and  in  particular  the 
alleged  inviolability,  of  a  Sovereign  of  a  State.  But  this  privilege, 
where  it  is  recognised,  is  one  of  practical  expedience  in  municipal 
law,  and  is  not  fundamental.  However,  even  if,  in  some  countnes, 
a  Sovereign  is  exempt  from  being  prosecuted  in  a  national  court  of 
his  own  country  the  position  from  an  international  point  of  view  is 
quite  differfflit. 

We  have  later  on  in  our  Report  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  H^h  Tribunal  composed  of  judges  orawn  from  many  nations, 
and  included  the  possibility  of  the  trial  before  that  Tribunal  of  a 
former  Head  of  a  Dtate  with  the  consent  of  that  State  itself  secured 
by  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  If  the  immunity  of  a  Sovereign 
is  claimed  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  above  stated,  it  would  involve 
laying  down  the  principle  that  the  jgreatest  outrages  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  ofnumaiiity,  if  provM  against  him, 
could  in  no  circimistances  be  punished.  Such  a  conclusion  would 
shock  the  conscience  of  civUizea  mankind. 

In  view  of  the  grave  charges  which  may  be  preferred  against — 
to  take  one  case — the  ex-Kaiser — the  vinmcation  of  the  principles 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  wnich  have 
been  violated  would  be  incomplete  if  he  were  not  brought  to  triiJ 
and  if  other  offenders  less  highly  placed  were  punished.  Moreover, 
the  trial  of  the  offenders  might  be  seriously  prejudiced  if  they  at- 
tempted and  were  able  to  plead  the  superior  orders  of  a  Sovereign 
against  whom  no  steps  had  been  or  were  being  taken. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ex-Kaiser  and  others  in  high  authority 
were  cognisant  of  and  could  at  least  have  mitigated  the  barbarities 
committed  during  the  course  of  the  war.  A  word  from  them  would 
have  brought  about  a  different  method  in  the  action  of  their  sub- 
ordinates on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air.    • 

We  desire  to  say  that  civil  and  military  authorities  cannot  be 
relieved  from  responsibility  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  higher  authority 
might  have  been  convicted  of  the  same  offence.  It  will  be  for  the 
Court  to  decide  whether  a  plea  of  superior  orders  is  suJOicient  to 
acquit  the  person  charged  from  responsibility, 

coircLUsioir 

All  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries,  however  high  their  position 
may  have  been,  wi&out  distinction  of  rank,  including  Chiefs  of  States, 
who  have  been  gnilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  and  onstoms  of  war 
or  the  laws  of  hnmanity,  are  liable  to  criminal  proseontion* 
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CHAPTER  IT 

CONSTITUTION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  AN  APPROPRIATE 

TRIBUNAL 

The  fourtli  point  submitted  to  the  Commission  is  stated  as  fol« 
lows: — The  CimstUviion  and  Procedure  of  a  Triimndl  appro- 
riatefor  the  Trial  of  these  Offences  (crimes  relating  to  the  war). 

On  this  question  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that,  having  reeard 
to  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  committed  by  those  Powers  which 
a  short  time  before  had  on  two  occasions  at  the  Hague  protested 
their  rererence  for  right  and  their  respect  for  the  principles  of 
humanity,^  the  public  conscience  insists  upon  a  sanction  which  will 
put  clearly  in  the  light  that  it  is  not  permitted  cynically  to  profess 
a  disdain  for  the  most  sacred  laws  and  the  most  formal  undertakings. 

Two  classes  of  culpable  acts  present  themselves: — 

(a.)  Acts  which  provoked  the  world  war  and  accompanied  its 
inception. 

(&.)  Violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of 
humanity. 

(a.)  Acts  which  Provoked  the  War  and  Accompanied  its  Inception 

In  this  class  the  Commission  has  considered  acts  not  strictly  war 
crimes,  but  acts  which  provoked  the  war  or  accompanied  its  mcep- 
tion,  such,  to  take  outstanding  examples,  as  the  invasion  of  Luxem- 
hurg  and  Belgimn. 

"^e  premeditation  of  a  war  of  aggression,  dissimulated  under 
a  peaceful  pretence,  then  suddenly  d^lared  under  false  pretexts, 
is  conduct  which  the  public  conscience  reproves  and  which  history 
will  oondenm,  but  by  reason  of  the  purely  optional  character  of 
the  Institutions  at  The  Hague  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  (Inter- 
national Commission  of  Enquiry^  Mediation  and  Arbitration)  a  war 
of  aggression  may  not  be  considered  as  an  act  directly  contrary 
to  iK>sitive  law,  or  one  which  can  be  successfully  brought  before 
a  tribunal  such  as  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  consider  under 
its  Terms  of  Reference. 

Further^  any  enquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the  war  must,  to  be 
exhaustive,  extend^  over  events  that  have  happened  during  many 
years  in  different  European  countries,  and  must  raise  many  difficult 
and  complex  problems  which  might  be  more  fitly  investigated  by 
historians  ana  statesmen  than  by  a  tribunal  appropriate  to  the 
trial  of  offenders  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  The  need 
of  prompt  action  is  Irom  this  point  of  view  important.  Any  tribunal 
appropriate  to  deal  with  the  other  offences  to  which  reference  is 
made  might  hardly  be  a  good  court  to  discuss  and  deal  decisively 
witii  such  a  subject  as  the  auth<»:ship  of  the  war.  The  proceedings 
and  discussions,  cha]:]ges  and  counter-charges,  if  adequately  and 
dispassionately  examined,  might  consume  much  time,  and  the 
r^nlt  might  conceivably  confuse  the  siinpler  issues  into  which  the 
tribunal  will  be  charged  to  enquire.    Whilo  this  prolonged  inve^tiga- 

>  8m  the  decfaratfon  of  Baron  Marsfdutll  voii  Bleberstdn,  who,  speaking  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1007 
vtth  nprd  to  8iil>mB]:iiM  mlnei,  used  tb*  foUowing  expressions:^-^  Military  operations  are  not  gpyemed 
BUybjstipaladbnsofintemationallaw.  .There  are  other  factors.  Conscience,  good  sense,  and  the  sense 
vd^unpowd  by  tlie  prtodples of  hnnanity  wilt  bo  the  sorest  guides  lor  the  oonduct  of  sailors,  and  will 
gwHtPia  the  moit  eflactlTB  gnaraotee  against  abuses.  The  officers  of  the  German  Nayy,  I  loudly  pn^ 
(Ub  it,  vQI  ahrays  ftilfU  In  ras  strictest  teshlon  the  duties  which  emanate  £rom  the  unwritten  law  of 
bnsitty  and  d^fUaatioia.' 
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tion  was  proceeding  some  witnesses  mieht  disappear,  the  recollection 
of  others  would  become  fainter  and  less  trustworthy,  offenders 
might  escape,  and  the  moral  effect  of  tardily  imposed  punishment 
would  be  much  less  salutary  than  if  punishment  were  inflicted  while 
the  memory  of  the  wrongs  done  was  still  fresh  and  the  demand 
forpunishment  was  insistent. 

We  therefore  do  not  advise  that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war 
should  be  charged  against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of 
proceedings  before  a  tribunal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Luxemburg  by  the 
Germans  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1867,  and  also 
that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaties  of  1839. 
These  Treaties  secured  neutrality  for  Luxemburg  and  Belgiiun,  and 
in  that  term  were  included  freedom,  independence  and  security  for 
the  population  living  in  those  countries.  They  were  contracts  made 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  them,  and  involved  an 
obligation  which  is  recognised  in  international  law. 

The  Treaty  of  1839  with  regard  to  Belgium  and  that  of  1867  with 
regard  to  Luxemburg  were  deliberatedly  violated,  not  by  some  out- 
side Power,  but  by  one  of  the  very  Powers  which  had  undertaken 
not  merely  to  respect  their  neutrality,  but  to  compel  its  observance 
by  any  other  Power  which  might  attack  it.  The  neglect  of  its  duty 
by  the  guarantor  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the  failure  to  fulfil  the  under- 
taking given.  It  was  the  transformation  of  a  security  into  a  peril, 
of  a  defence  into  an  attack,  of  a  protection  into  an  assault.  It 
constitutes,  moreover,  the  absolute  denial  of  the  independence  of 
States  too  weak  to  interpose  a  serious  resistance,  an  assault  upon  the 
life  of  a  nation  which  resists,  an  assault  against  its  very  existence 
while,  before  the  resistance  was  made,  the  aggressor,  in  the  guise  of 
tempter,  offered  material  compensations  in  return  for  the  sacrifice 
of  honour.  The  violation  of  international  law  was  thus  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  attack  upon  the  independence  of  States  which  is  the  mnda- 
mental  principle  of  international  right. 

And  thus  a  nigh-handed  outrage  was  committed  upon  international 
engagements,  deliberately,  and  tor  a  purpose  which  cannot  justify 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  responsible. 

The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  no  criminal  charge 
can  be  made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals  (and 
notably  the  ex-BIaiser)  on  tne  special  head  of  these  breaches  of 
neutrality,  but  the  gravity  of  these  gross  outrages  upon  the  law  of 
nations  and  international  good  faith  is  such  that  the  Commission 
thinks  they  should  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation  by  the 
Conference, 

coiTGLirsioirs 

1.  The  acts  wliicli  brougbt  about  the  war  should  not  be  charged 
against  their  authors  or  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before  a 
tribunal. 

2.  On  the  special  head  of  the  breaches  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgium,  the  gravity  of  these  outrages  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  upon  international  good  faith  is  such  tliat 
they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation  by  the 
Conference* 
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3.  On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  mr  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  particularly  the 
Tiolation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  it  would  be 
right  for  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter  so  unprecedented,  to  adopt 
special  measures,  and  eyen  to  create  a  special  organ  in  order  to  deal 
as  they  deserve  with  the  authors  of  such  acts. 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  for  the  future  penal  sanctions  should  be 
provided  for  such  grave  outrages  against  the  elementary  principles 
of  international  law. 

(b.)   Viciations  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  oj  ^ar  and  of  the  Laws  oj 

Humanity 

Every  belligereat  has,  according  to  international  law,  the  power 
and  authority  to  try  the  individuals  alleged  to  be  guUty  of  the 
crimes  of  which  an  enumeration  has  been  given  in  Chapter  II.  on 
\^olations  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  if  such  persons  have 
been  taken  prisoners  or  have  otherwise  fallen  into  its  power.     Each 
belligerent  has,  or  has  power  to  set  up,  pursuant  to  its  own  legis- 
lation, an  appropriate  tribunal,  military  or  civil,  for  the  trial  of 
such  cases.    These  courts  would  be  able  to  try  the  incrimiuated 
persons  according  to  their  own  procedure,  and  much  compHcation 
and  consequent  delay  would  be  avoided  which  would  arise  if  all 
such  cases  were  to  be  brought  before  a  single  tribunal. 
There  remain,  however,  a  number  of  charges: — 
(a.)  Against  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  who  have  com- 
mitted outrages  against  a  number  of  civilians  and  soldiers  of 
several  Alliea  nations,  such  as  outrages  committed  in  prison 
camps  where  prisoners  of  war  of  several  nations  were  con- 
gregated or  the  crime  of  forced  labour  in  mines  where  pris- 
oners of  more  than  one  nationaUty  were  forced  to  work; 
(6.)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  countries, 
whose  orders  were  executed  not  on^  in  one  area  or  on  one 
battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions against  several  of  the  Alhed  armies; 
ifi,)  Against  all  authorities,  civil  or  mihtary,  belonging  to  enemy 
countries,  however  high  their  position  may  have  been,  with- 
out distraction  of  rank,  incluoing  the  heads  of  States,  who 
ordered,  or,  with  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power  to  inter- 
vene, abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent, putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of  the  laws  or 
customs  of  war  (it  being  understooa  that  no  such  abstention 
should  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual  perpetrators); 
(d.)  Against  such  other  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  as. 
having  regard  to  the  character  oi  the  offence  or  the  law  oi 
any  belligerent  country,  it  may  be  considered  advisable  not 
to  proceed  before  a  court  other  than  the  High  Tribunal 
hereafter  referred  to. 
For  the  trial  of  outrages  falling  under  these  four  categories  the 
Commission  is  of  opinion  that  a  High  Tribunal  is  essential  and 
should  be  established  according  to  the  following  plan: — 
(1.)  It  shall  be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  each  of 
the  following  (Governments: — ^Tne  Unitea  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  one  person 
appointed  by  each  of  the  following  Governments:  Belgium, 
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Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Czeclio- 
^ovakia.  The  members  shall  be  selected  by  each  country 
from  amon^  the  members  of  their  national  coturts  or  tribunals, 
civil  or  mihtary,  and  now  in  existence  or  erected  as  indicatea 
above. 

(2.)  The  tribxmal  shall  have  power  to  appoint  experts  to  assist 
it  in  the  trial  of  any  particular  case  or  class  of  cases. 

(3.)  The  law  to  be  appued  by  the  tribunal  shall  be  'the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  as  they  result  from  the  usages  estab- 
lished among  civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  nimianity 
and  from  the  dictates  of  puolic  conscience.' 

(4.)  When  the  accused  is  found  by  the  tribunal  to  be  guilty,  the 
tribunal  shall  have  the  power  to  sentence  him  to  such 
punishment  or  punishments  as  may  be  imposed  for  such  an 
offence  or  offences  by  any  Court  in  any  country  represented 
on  the  tribxmal  or  in  the  country  of  the  convicted  person. 

(5.)  The  tribunal  shall  determine  its  own  procedure.  It  shall 
have  power  to  sit  in  divisions  of  not  less  than  five  members 
and  to  request  any  national  court  to  assume  jurisdiction 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiry  or  for  trial  and  judgment. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  selecting  the  cases  for  trial  before  the  tribimal 
and  of  directing  and  conducting  prosecutions  before  it  shall 
be  imposed  upon  a  Prosecutinjg  Conunission  of  five  members, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  appomted  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan,  and  for  the  assistance  of  which  any  other 
Government  may  delegate  a  representative. 

(7.)  Apphcations  by  any  AJQied  or  Associated  Government  for 
the  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  any  offender  who  has  not 
been  ddivered  up  or  who  is  at  the  aisposition  of  some  other 
Allied  or  Associated  Government  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Prosecuting  Conmiission,  and  a  national  court  shall  not 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  any  person  who  is  selected  for 
trial  before  the  tribunal,  but  shall  permit  such  person  to 
be  dealt  with  as  directed  by  the  Prosecuting  Commission. 

(8.)  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  national  court  for 
an  offence  in  respect  of  which  charges  have  been  preferred 
before  the  tribunal,  but  no  trial  or  sentence  by  a  court  of 
an  enemy  country  shall  bar  trial  and  sentence  by  the  tribunal 
or  b}r  a  national  court  belonging  to  one  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  States. 

COHGLUSIOirS 

The  Commission  has  consequently  the  honour  to  recommend : — 
1.  That  a  High  Tribunal  be  constituted  as  above  set  out. 
8.  That  it  shall  be  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace : — 
(a.)  That  the  enemy  Oovemments  shall,  notwithstanding  that 
Peace  may  have  been  declared,  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Tribunals  and  the  High  Tribunal,  that  all 
enemy  persons  alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  shall 
be  excluded  from  any  amnesty  to  which  the  belligerents 
may  agree,  and  that  the  Oovemments  of  suoh  persons  shall 
undertake  to  surrender  them  to  be  tried* 
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(i.)  Tliat  the  enemy  GoTernments  shall  undertake  to  deliver  up 
and  give  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  thereby : — 
(i.)  The  names  of  all  persons  in  command  or  charge  of  or  in 
any  way  exercising  authority  in  or  oTor  all  civilian 
internment  camps,  prisoner-of-war  camps,  branch  camps, 
working  camps  and  'commandoes'  and  other  places 
where  prisoners  were  confined  in  any  of  their  dominions 
or  in  territory  at  any  time  occupied  by  them,  with 
respect  to  which  such  information  is  required,  and  all 
orders  and  instructions  or  copies  of  orders  or  instructions 
and  reports  in  their  possession  or  under  their  control 
relating  to  the  administration  and  discipline  of  all  such 
places  in  respect  of  which  the  supply  of  such  documents 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  demanded ; 
Gi.)  All  orders,  instructions,  copies  of  orders  and  instructions, 
General  Staff  plans  of  campaign,  proceedings  in  NaTal 
or  Military  Courts  and  Courts  of  Enquiry,  reports  and 
other  documentr  in  their  possession  or  under  their  con- 
trol which  relate  to  acts  or  operations,  whether  in  their 
dominions  or  in  territory  at  any  time  occupied  by  them, 
which  shall  be  alleged  to  have  been  done  or  carried  out 
in  breach  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws 
of  humanity; 
Qii.)  Such  information  as  will  indicate  the  persons  who 
committed  or  were  responsible  for  such  acts  or  opera- 
tions ; 
Qy.)  All  logs,  charts,  reports  and  other  documents  relating 

to  operations  by  submarines ; 
(y.)  All  orders  issued  to  submarines,  with  details  or  scope  of 

operations  by  these  vessels; 
(yi.)  Such  reports  and  other  documents  as  may  be  demanded 
relating  to  operations  alleged  to  have  been  conducted 
by  enemy  ships  and  their  crews  during  the  war  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity. 
8»  That  each  Allied  and  Associated  Goyemment  adopt  such  legis- 
lation as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court,  and  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  its 
sentences. 
4.  That  the  five  States  represented  on  the  Prosecuting  Commis- 
sion shall  jointly  approach  Heutral  Goyemments  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  surrender  for  trial  of  persons  within  their 
territories  who  are  charged  by  such  States  with  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COGNATE  MATTERS 

Finally,  the  Commission  was  asked  to  consider  any  other  matters 
cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  enquiry,  and  which  the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant 
to  take  into  consideration. 

Under  this  head  the  Commission  has  considered  it  advisable  to 
draft  a  set  of  provisions  for  insertion  in  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace, 
for  the  assuring  in  practical  form,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  the  constitution,  the 
recognition,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  High  Tribunal,  and 
of  the  national  tribunals  which  will  be  called  to  try  infractions  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  text  of  these  provisions  is  set  out  in  Annex  IV. 

March  29,  1919. 

United  States  op  America: — 

Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  II.) 

ROBERT  LANSING. 

JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT. 
British  Empire: — 

ERNEST  M.  POLLOCK. 

W.  F.  MASSEY. 
France  : — 

A.  TARDIEU. 

F.  LARNAUDE. 
Italy  : — 

V.  SCIALOJA. 

M.  D'AMELIO. 

Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  III.) 

M.  ADATCI. 

S.  TACHI. 

BELOItTM : — 

ROLIN-JAEQUEMYNa 
Greece  : — 

N.  POLITIS. 
Poland: — 

L.  LUBIENSKI. 
Roumania: — 

S.  ROSENTAL. 
Serbia: — 

SLOBODAN  YOVANOVITCH. 


Japan: — 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS 
OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  tlNFORCEMENT  OF  PENALTIES 

Annex  I  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission 

(Report  pp.  17,  18.) 

Suomary  of  Examples  of  Offences  committed  by  the  Authorities  or 
Forces  of  the  CeHtral  Empires  and  their  Allies  against  the  Laws 
and  Customs  of  War  and  the  Laws  of  Humanity. 

[Note. — ^As  Has  already  been  stated  in  the  Report,  this  tabular 
analysis  does  not  bj  any  means  purport  to  be  exhaustive  or  com- 

flete.  The  object  is  simply  to  give  a  number  of  typical  examples, 
he  crimes  imputable  to  tne  Central  Empires  and  their  allies  run 
into  thousands.  The  list  under  each  of  the  heads  given  below  could 
be  very  greatly  extended.] 

CONTXNTS 

Page. 

I.  Morden  and  maasBcres;  systemaUo  terrorism 20 

I  Putting  hostages  to  death 31 

3.  Tortnraordviiians 32 

4.  Deliberate  staryation  of  civilians • 33 

iRape 34 

A.  Abauction  of  tdria  and  women  for  the  porpoae  of  enforced  prostitution 34 

7.  Deportation  oTdvlUane 35 

8L  Internment  of  dvlUans  nndOT  tnhnman  conditions 36 

9.  Forced  latxmr  of  dTllians  in  connection  with  the  military  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  otherwise.  37 

10.  Usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  military  occupation 38 

II.  CixnpafaMiry  enlfstment  of  soldiers  among  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 80 

U.  Attempts  to  denationaltae  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 80 

13.  PUlagB 40 

U.  Goolbcatian  of  property 41 

U.  Exaction  ofillegitimate  or  of  exorbitant  contributions  and  requisitions 42 

U.  Debasement  of  the  currency,  and  issue  of  sporious  currency 43 

17.  ImpQoition  of  oollective  penalties 44 

II  Wanton  devastation  and  destruction  of  property 44 

11  Deliberate  bombardment  of  undefended  idaoes 46 

A  Wanton  destarostlon  of  religious,  oiuuitabie,  educational,  and  historic  buildings  and  monuments.  48 
2L  Dflrtrortion  of  merdiant  Aips  and  paamnger  vessels  without  warmng  and  without  provision 

for  the  safety  of  paasengers  and  crew. 48 

fi.  Dertroptioa  of  flahing  boats  and  of  relief  ships fiO 

2L  Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals 61 

M.  Attack  oD  and  destruction  of  hospital  shins 51 

5.  Breadi  ol  other  rulea  relating  to  the  Red  Croas. ; 62 

96^  Uae  of  deleterioos  and  asphyxiating  gases 68 

v.  Uw  of  expiosiv  and  expanding  bullets,  and  other  inhuman  appliances 63 

ft.  Directions  to  give  no  quarter ^...^ 64 

9.  m-treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 66 

ID.  Employment  of  prisoners  of  war  on  unauthorised  works 67 

SLHl9Q8aorfla0iQrtouoe 61 

13.  PQiMmng  of  weUa • ••  67 
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Annex  II. 

Memorandum  of  Reservations  presented  by  (he  Representatives  of  (he 
United  States  to  (he  Report  of  the  Commission  on  ResponsibutieSy 
April  4,  1919. 

The  American  members  of  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities,  in 
presenting  their  reservations  to  the  report  of  the  Commission,  declare 
that  they  are  as  earnestly  desirous  as  the  other  members  of  the 
Oommission  that  those  persons  responsible  for  causing  the  Great  War 
And  those  responsible  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
-should  be  pmiished  for  their  crimes,  moral  and  legal.  The  differences 
which  have  arisen  between  them  and  their  collea^es  lie  in  the  means 
•of  accomplishing  this  common  desire.  The  American  members  there- 
fore submit  to  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  a  memo- 
randum of  the  reasons  for  their  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission and  from  certain  provisions  for  insertion  m  Treaties  with 
enemy  countries,  as  stated  in  Annex  IV,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  of  action  which  they  consider  should  be  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  was 
directed  to  report. 

Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  the  points  at  issue  and  the  irre- 
•concilable  differences  which  have  developed  and  which  make  this  dis- 
senting report  necessary,  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  conciliatory  and  considerate  spirit  manifested  by  our  colleagues 
throughout  the  many  and  protracted  sessions  of  the  Commision. 
From  the  first  of  these,  held  on  February  3,  1919,  there  was  an  earnest 

{purpose  shown  to  compose  the  differences  which  existed,  to  find  a 
ormula  acceptable  to  all,  and  to  render,  if  possible,  a  imanimous 
report.  That  this  purpose  failed  was  not  because  of  want  of  effort 
•on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Commission.  It  failed  because, 
after  all  the  proposed  means  of  adjustment  had  been  tested  with  frank 
and  open  minds,  no  practicable  way  could  be  found  to  harmonise  the 
differences  without  an  abandonment  of  principles  which  were  funda- 
mental. This  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  could  not  do 
and  they  could  not  expect  it  of  others. 

In  the  early  meetmgs  of  the  Commission  and  the  three  Sub- 
•Commissions  appointed  to  consider  various  phases  of  the  subject 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  American  members  declared 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  responsibilities,  those  of  a  legal 
nature  and  those  of  a  moral  nature,  that  legal  offences  were  jus- 
ticiable and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  appropriate  tribunals, 
but  that  moral  offences,  however  iniquitous  and  infamous  and 
however  terrible  in  their  results,  were  bey;ond  the  reach  of  judicial 
procedure,  and  subject  only  to  moral  sanctions. 

While  this  principle  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  report  so  far  as  the  responsibility  for  the  authorship 
of  the  war  is  concerned,  the  Commission  appeared  unwilling  to 
apply  it  in  the  case  of  indirect  responsibility  for  violations  of  the 
laws  and  custonas  of  war  committed  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  during  its  course.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this 
inconsistency  was  due  in  lai*^e  measure  to  a  determination  to 
punish  certain  persons,  high  m  authority,  particularly  the  heads 
of  enemy  States,  even  though  heads  of  States  were  not  hitherto 
legally  responsible  for  the  atrocious  acts  committed  by  subordinate 
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authorities.^  To  such  an  inconsistency  the  American  members  of 
the  Commission  were  miwiUing  to  assent,  and  from  the  time  it 
developed  that  this  was  the  michangeable  determination  of  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  they  doubted^  the  possibility  of  a 
unanimous  report.  Neverthel^,  they  conUnued  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  basis  of  principle,  appreciating 
the  desirability^  of  mianimity  if  it  could  be  attained.  That  their 
efforts  were  futile  they  deeply  regret. 

With  the  manifest  purpose  of  trying  and  punishing  those  persons 
to  whom  reference  has  oeen  made,  it  was  proposed  to^  create  a 
liigh  tribunal  with  an  international  character,  and  to  bring  before 
it  those'  who  had  been  marked  as  respionsible,  not  only  for  directly 
ordering  illegal  acts  of  war,  but  for  having  abstained  from  preventing 
such  ill^al  acts. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  a  judicial  proceeding  of  tUs 
nature,  as  well  as  its  novelty,  the  American  Representatives  laid 
before  the  CommisKsion  a  memorandum  upon  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribunal  of  an  international  character  which,  in 
their  opinion,  should  be  fonned  by  the  union  of  existing  national 
military  tribunals  or  commissions  of  admitted  competence  in  the 
premises.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  'customs'  as  well  as  *laws' 
were  to  be  considered,  they  filed  another  memorandum,  attached 
hereto,  as  to  the  principles  which  should,  in  their  opinion,  guide 
the  Commission  in  considering  and  reporting  on  this  subject. 

The  practice  proposed  in  the  memorandum  as  to  the  military  com- 
missions was  in  part  accepted,  but  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  high, 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  persons  exercising  sovereign  rights  was 
persisted  in,  and  the  abstention  from  preventing  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  humanity  was  insisted  upon.  It 
was  franklj  stated  that  the  purpose  was  to  bring  before  this  tribunal 
the  ex-Kaiser  of  Germany,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals 
must  be  broad  enough  to  include  him  even  if  he  had  not  directly 
ordered  the  violations. 

To  the  unprecedented  proposal  of  creating  an  international 
criminal  tribunal  and  to  tne  doctrine  of  n^ative  criminality  the 
American  members  refused  to  give  their  assent. 

On  January  25,.  1919,  the  Cortference  on  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  in  plenary  session  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  examine  and  to  report  to  the  Conference  upon  the  follow- 
ing five  points: — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 

committed  by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its 
allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The  degree   of  responsibility   for   these   crimes   attaching   to 

Particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,   including  mem- 
ers  of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however 
highly  placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  offences. 
6,  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  points 
which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into 
consideration. 
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The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  with  which  the  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  agree,  are  thus  stated: — 

The  war  was  premeditated  bv  the  Central  Powers,  together  with 
their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of  acts 
deliberately  committed  in  order  to  make  it  unavoidable. 

Germany,  in-  agreement  with  Austria-Hungary,  deliberately 
worked  to  defeat  all  the  many  conciliatory  proposals  made  by 
the  EnterUe  Powers  and  their  repeated  eflPorts  to  avoid  war. 

The  American  Representatives  are  happy  to  declare  that  they  not 
only  concTU*  in  these  conclusions,  but  also  in  the  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  they  are  reached  and  justified.  However,  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  adduced  bv  the  Commission,  based  for  the  most  part 
upon  official  memoranda  issued  by  the  various  Governments  in 
justification  of  their  respective  attitudes  towards  the  Serbian  ques- 
tion and  the  war  which  resulted  because  of  the  deliberate  determina- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  to  crush  that  gallant  little 
country  which  blocked  the  way  to  the  Dardanelles  and  to  the  realisa- 
tion 01  their  larger  ambitions,  the  American  Representatives  call 
attention  to  four  documents,  three  of  which  have  been  made  known 
by  His  Excellency  Milenko  R.  Vesnitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  Paris, 
df  the  three,  the  first  is  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  and  two  of  the 
others  were  only  published  during  the  sessions  of  the  Commission. 

The  first  of  these  documents  is  a  report  of  Von  Wiesner,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  agent  sent  to  Serajevo  to  investigate  the  assassination  at 
that  place  on  Jime  28,  1914,  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Throne,  and  the  Duchess  of  Hohen- 
berg,  his  morganatic  wife. 

TTie  material  portion  of  this  report,  in  the  form  of  a  telegram,  is  as 
follows : — 

**Herr  von  Wiesner,  to  the  Foreign  Ministry,  Vienna. 

^'Serajevo,  July  IS,  1914,  I'lO  p.  m. 

"Cognizance  on  the  part  of  the  Serbian  Government,  participation 
in  the  murderous  assault,  or  in  its  preparation,  and  supplying  the 
weapons,  proved  by  nothing,  nor  even  to  be  suspected.  Cta  the  con- 
trarv  there  are  indications  which  cause  this  to  be  rejected."  * 

Tne  second  is  likewise  a  telegram,  dated  Berlin,  July  25,  1914,  from 
Coimt  Szoegeny,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  and  reads  as  follows: — 

"Here  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  in  case  of  a  possible 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Serbia,  our  immediate  declaration  of  war  will 
be  coincident  with  military  operations. 

'^Delay  in  beginning  military  operations  is  here  considered  as  a 
great  danger;  because  of  the  intervention  of  other  Powers. 

t  Hen  V.  ^Vietner  an  MlnisUriun  dts  Aeussern  in  )Yien. 

Sarajivo,  tS.  JuU  1914, 1.10  p.  m. 

Mitwissensch&ft  serhischcr  Re 0c rang,  L«iiunR  an  Attentat  oder  dessen  Vorbereitung  und  Ueist^llung 
der  Waffen,  durch  nichts  erwie<;in  oder  auch  nur  zu  vermuten.  £s  bestelieii  vlelmenr  Anbaltsp^nkte^ 
dies  als  ausgeschlossen  anznsehtn. 
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"We  are  intently  advised  to  proceed  at  once  and  to  confront  the 
world  with  dkfiiit  accomfliy  * 

The  third,  likewise  a  telc^am  in  cipher,  marked  ''strictly  confi- 
dential/' and  dated  Berlin,  cnily  27,  1914,  two  days  9iter  the  Serbian 
reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  tdtimatnm  and  the  day  before  the 
Austro-Hungarian  declaration  of  war  upon  that  devoted  kingdom, 
was  from  the^  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna.  The  material  portion  of  this 
document  is  as  follows: — 

'  'The  Secretary  of  State  informed  me  very  definitely  and  in  the 
strictest  confidence  that  in  the  near  future  possible  proposals  for 
mediation  on  the  part  of  England  would  be  brought  to  Yo\u*  E^xcel- 
lency^s  knowledge  by  the  German  Government. 

"The  German  Government  gives  its  most  binding  assurance  that 
it  does  not  in  any  vxiy  associate  itself  with  {he  proposals;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  their  consideration  and  only  trans- 
mits them  in  compliance  with  the  English  request."  ^  ^ 

Of  the  Elnglish  propositions,  to  much  reference  is  made  in  the 
above  telegram,  tne  loUowing  may  be  quoted,  which,  under  date 
July  30,  1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State-for  Foreign 
Affairs,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin: — 

"If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved,  and  the  present  crisis 
safely  passed,  my  own  endeavour  will  be  to  promote  some  arrange- 
ment to  which  Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  oe 
assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostUe  policy  would  be  pursued  against 
her  or  her  allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  joinuy  or 
separately." ' 

While  comment  upon  these  telegrams  would  only  tend  to  weaken 
their  force  and  effect,  it  may  nevertheless  be  observed  that  the  last 
of  them  was  dated  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  Ger- 
many against  Russia,  which  might  have  been  prevented,  had  not 
Germany,  flushed  with  the  hope  of  certain  victory  and  of  the  fruits 
of  conquest,  determined  to  force  the  war. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  treats  separately  the  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg,  and  reaches  the 
conclusion,  in  which  the  American  Representatives  concur,  that 
the  neutrality  of  both  of  these  countries  was  deliberately  violated. 
The  American  Representatives  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  state  or  to  hold  with  the  Commission  that  "the  war  was  pre- 
meditated by  the  Central  Powers,*'  that  *' Germany,  in  agreement 

I  OrofSioeaeny  an  Minuter  dcs  Aeuesem  in  Wien. 
(SK.)  BerHn,  IS.  JvU  1914. 

Hier  wird  aUgemem  TorBiisgeaeUt,  dass  auf  eventueUe  abwelsende  Antvort  Berbiens  sofort  unserc 
ErtegserklSning  verbunden  mit  laiegriscfaen  Operationen  erfolgen  werde. 

Mui  si6ht  bier  in  jeder  Veni&genmg  des  ikginiies  der  kriegenschen  Operationen  grosse  Gefabr  betrefla 
Elnmischimg  anderer  MSchte. 

Xan  rit  mu  dfinjcendst  sofort  vorztigehen  nnd  Welt  vor  em /ait  aeeompli  tu  stellen. 

'  Ora/Stoegeny  an  Ministerium  aet  AeusMm  in  Wien. 

(907,  Strong  vertnuillcb. )  Berlin,  t7,  Jnli  1914, 

Staatssekrotfir  erkl&rte  mlr  in  streng  vertraulicfaer  Form  sebr  entschleden,  dass  in  der  nachsten  Zdt 
€Tentaelie  VermittlnngsvorachlJige  Englands  durcb  die  deutsche  Reglerong  nir  Kenntnis  Euer  Exo. 
fBbraefat  wOrden. 

Die  deotarhe  Ragierung  vefaidiere  auf  das  BCndlgste,  dost  tie  eieh  in  Mner  Weiee  mU  den  Voreehldffen 
Hetttifiein.  sogar  entactiieden  gegen  derer  BerUclcslchtigang  sei,  ond  dleselten  nur,  um  der  engUscben 
BItte  Beennmur  m  tragen ,  veitergebe. 

*  British  Parflamentary  Papers,  "Miscellaneous,  No.  10  (1916),"  ''Collected  Documents  relating  totbe 
OatfaiMk  oitbe  European  War,"  p.  78. 
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I  aO  the  many 

■  a  their  repeat«3 

TTie  «)ncIasioii9  reached  by  the  Commiaaior     ,ality  of  Belgium. 

bility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  with  which      ,  1839,  and  that  of 

the  United  States  agree,  are  thus  stated:—      j  nth  of  May,  1867, 

The  war  was  premeditated  bv  the  (>■        and    Austria-Hungary. 

their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgari'        should  he  condenmed  in 

deliberately  committed  in  orde-       .etrators  should  be  held  up 

Germany,    in.  agreement    wit' 

worked  to  defeat  all  the  t- 

the  Erdenie  Powers  and  '       ^ 

The  American  Represep' 

only  concur  in  these  cor      Miitted  by  the  Conference  to  the  Cora- 

by  which  they  are  r«>  j^^'^St'oo  of  and  a  report  upon  'the  facts 

the  evidence  adduf  ,  •>  ^"^  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the 

upon  ^gmp^  ^^^  their  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and 

justif  fg  present  war.'    It  has  been  deemed  advisable 

tion  !  tsct  iangu^  of  the  submission  in  that  it  is  at 

t,ion  I  jr  and  the  limitation  of  the  investigation  and 

couni  the  Commission.     Facts  were  to  be  gathered, 

tion  to  be  not  of  a  general  but  of  a  very  specific 

attf  ate  to  the  violations  or  'breaches  of  the  laws 

b'  The  duty  of  the  Commission  was,  therefore, 

r  the  facts  found  were  violations  of  the  laws 

^^.  ^,  It  was  not  asked  whether  these  facts  were 

^d  '^."^^the  laws  or  of  the  principles  of  humanity.    Nevertheless, 
fie/i^"^  o(  the  Commission  does  not,  as  in  the  opinion  of  th& 
ll,e  if!^  jiepresentatives  it  shoidd,  confine  itself  to  the  ascertain- 
jim^'^'^i  (jie  facts  and  to  their  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
"'^"''hut  going  beyond  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  declares  that  the 
'^f'  foiina  and  acts  committed  were  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
ffftf,  elementary  principles  of  humanity.     The  laws  and  customs 
"i  -.gr  are  a  standard  certain,  to  be  found  in  books  of  authority 
od  in  the  practice  of  nations.    The  laws  and  principles  of  humanity 
"Tj.y  with   the  individual,   which,   if  for  no   other  reason^   should 
Zcchide  them  from  consideration  in  a  court  of  justice,  especially  one 
charged  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law.     The  Americaa 
Representatives,  therefore,  objected  to  the  references  to  the    laws 
ftud  principles  of  humanity,  to  be  found  in  the  report,  in  what  they 
believed  was  meant  to  be  a  judicial  proceeding,  as,  in  their  opinion. 
the  facts  found  were  to  be  violations  or  breaches  of  the  laws  ana 
customs  of  war,  and  the  persons  singled  out  for  trial  and  pimish- 
ment  for  acts  committed  during  the  war  were  only  to  be  those 
persons  guilty  of  acts  which  should  have  been  coomiitted  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.     With  this  reservation  as  to  the 
invocation  of  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  American  Representa- 
tives are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Commission  on  this  head  that: 

1.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires,  together  with 
their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  iU^ti- 
mate  methods  in  violation  of  the  established  laws  and 
customs  of  war  and  the  elementary  principles  of  humanity. 
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^  Conunission  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting- 


possible 

\^stoni8  of  war  committecrby  the  forces  of  the  Oerman 
and  its  allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  in 
v>,       '  ^  of  tiie  present  war. 

"\  w  of  the  recommendation  that  a  Commission  be 

^*\         *-r.^  '*.t  further   information,    the   American   Repre- 

\*-.        '  t  they  should  content  themselves  with  a  mere 

y      ^  .ence  as  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 

^xi  these  conclusions  are  based. 

ra 

The  third  question  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Responsibili- 
ties remiires  an  exprsesion  of  opinion  concerning  "the  ae^ee  of 
responsibility  for  these  offences  attachii^  to  particular  members  of 
the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other 
individuals,  however  highlv  placed."  The  conclusion  which  the  Com- 
mission reached,  and  whicn  is  stated  in  the  report,  is  to  the  effect  that 
"all  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries,  however  high  their  posi- 
tion may  have  been,  without  distinction  of  rank,  including  Cniefs 
of  States,  who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity,  are  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion." The  American  Representatives  are  unable  to  agree  with  this 
conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  to  criminal,  and,  therefore,  to  legal 
prosecution,  persons  accused  of  offences  against  "  the  laws  of  human- 
ity," and  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  Chiefs  of  States  to  a  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility hitherto  unknown  to  municipal  or  international  law,  for 
which  no  precedents  are  to  be  found  m  the  modem  practice  of 
nations. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  question  of  criminal  liability  for 
offences  against  the  laws  of  humanity,  which  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  law  to  be  administered  in  the  national  tribunals 
and  the  Hight  Court,  whose  constitution  is  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  and  likewise  reserving  for  discussion  in  connection  with 
the  High  Court  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  chief  of  State  to  crim- 
mal  prosecution,  a  reference  may  properly  be  made  in  this  place  to 
the  masterly  and  hitherto  unanswered  opmion  of  Chief  Justice  Maiv 
shall,  in  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Exchange  v.  McFaddon  and  Others 
(7  Cranch,  116),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1812,  in  which  the  reasons  are  given  for  the  exemption  of  the 
sovereign  and  of  the  sovereign  agent  of  a  State  from  judicial  process. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  head  of  the  State,  whetner  he  be  called 
emperor,  king,  or  chief  executive,  is  not  responsible  for  breaches  of 
the  law,  but  that  he  is  responsible  not  to  the  judicial  but  to  the 
political  authority  of  his  country.  His  act  may  and  does  bind  his 
country  and  render  it  responsible  for  the  acts  which  he  has  committed 
in  its  name  and  its  behalf,  or  under  cover  of  its  authority;  but  he 
island  it  is  submitted  that  he  should  be,  only  responsible  to  his  coun- 
try, as  otherwise  to  hold  would  be  to  subject  to  foreign  countries,  a 
cmef  executive,  thus  withdrawing  him  from  the  laws  of  his  country, 
even  its  organic  law,  to  which  he  owes  obedience,  and  subordinating 
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Annex  II. 

Memorandum  of  ReservaiioTis  presented  by  (he  RepresentaHves  offh^ 
United  States  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  ResponsilnlHeSj 
AprU  4,  1919. 

The  American  members  of  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities,  in 
presenting  their  reservations  to  the  report  of  the  Commission,  declare 
that  they  are  as  earnestly  desirous  as  the  other  members  of  the 
•Conmiission  that  those  persons  responsible  for  causing  the  Great  War 
and  those  responsible  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
-should  be  punished  for  their  crimes,  moral  and  legal.  The  differences 
which  have  arisen  between  them  and  their  collea^es  lie  in  the  means 
•of  accomplishing  this  common  desire.  The  American  members  there- 
fore submit  to  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  a  memo- 
randum of  the  reasons  for  their  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission and  from  certain  provisions  for  insertion  in  Treaties  with 
enemy  countries,  as  stated  in  Annex  IV,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  of  action  which  they  consider  should  be  adopted  in  dealing 
with  the  subjects  upon  which  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  was 
directed  to  report. 

Preliminary  to  a  consideration  of  the  points  at  issue  and  the  irre- 
•concilable  differences  which  have  developed  and  which  make  this  dis- 
senting report  necessary,  we  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  conciliatory  and  considerat^e  spirit  manifested  by  our  coUea^f s 
throughout  the  many  and  protracted  sessions  of  the  Commision. 
From  the  first  of  theso,  held  on  February  3,  1919,  there  was  an  earnest 

{purpose  shown  to  compose  the  differences  which  existed,  to  find  a 
ormula  acceptable  to  all,  and  to  render,  if  possible,  a  unanimous 
report.  That  this  purpose  failed  was  not  because  of  want  of  effort 
•on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Commission.  It  failed  because, 
after  all  the  proposed  means  of  adjustment  had  been  tested  with  frank 
and  open  minds,  no  practicable  way  could  be  found  to  harmonise  the 
differences  without  an  abandonment  of  principles  which  were  funda- 
mental. This  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  could  not  do 
and  they  could  not  expect  it  of  others. 

In  the  early  meetmgs  of  the  Commission  and  the  three  Sub- 
•Comrnissions  appointed  to  consider  various  phases  of  the  subject 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  American  members  declared 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  responsibilities,  those  of  a  legal 
nature  and  those  of  a  moral  natxire,  that  legal  offences  were  jus- 
ticiable and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  appropriate  tribunals, 
but  that  moral  offences,  however  iniquitous  and  infamous  and 
however  terrible  in  their  results,  were  be^rond  the  reach  of  judicial 
procedure,  and  subject  only  to  moral  sanctions. 

While  this  principle  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  report  so  far  as  the  responsibility  for  the  authorship 
of  the  war  is  concerned,  the  Commission  appeared  unwilling  to 
apply  it  in  the  case  of  indirect  responsibility  for  violations  oi  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  during  its  course.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this 
inconsistency  was  due  in  lai*^e  measure  to  a  determination  to 
punish  certain  persons,  high  m  authority,  particularly  the  heads 
of  enemy  States,  even  though  heads  of  States  were  not  hitherto 
legally  responsible  for  the  atrocious  acts  committed  by  subordinate 
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authorities.^  To  such  an  inconsistency  the  American  members  of 
the  Commission  were  unwilling  to  assent,  and  from^  the  time  it 
developed  that  this  was  the  unchangeable  determination  of  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  they  doubted  the  possibility  of  a 
unanimous  report.  Neverthel^,  they  continued  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  basis  of  principle,  appreciating 
the  desirability  of  unanimity  if  it  could  be  attained.  That  their 
efforts  were  futile  they  deeply  regret. 

With  the  manifest  purpose  of  trying  and  punishing  those  persons 
to  whom  reference  has  oeen  maae,  it  was  proposed  to^  create  a 
high  tribunal  with  an  international  character,  and  to  bring  before 
it  those  who  had  been  marked  as  responsible,  not  only  for  directly 
ordering  illegal  acts  of  war,  but  for  having  abstained  from  preventing 
such  illegal  acts. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  a  judicial  proceeding  of  ttus 
nature^  as  weU  as  its  novelty,  the  American  Representatives  laid 
before  the  Commission  a  memorandum  upon  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribunal  of  an  international  character  which,  in 
their  opinion,  should  be  formed  by  the  union  of  existing  national 
mDitaiy  tribunals  or  commissions  of  admitted  competence  in  the 
premises.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  'customs'  as  well  as  'laws' 
were  to  be  considered,  they  filed  another  memorandum,  attached 
hereto,  as  to  the  principles  which  should,  in  their  opinion,  guide 
the  Commission  in  considering  and  reporting  on  this  subject. 

The  practice  proposed  in  the  memorandimi  as  to  the  military  com- 
missions was  in  part  accepted,  but  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  high, 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  persons  exercising  sovereign  rights  was 
persisted  in,  and  the  abstention  from  preventing  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  humanity  was  insisted  upon.  It 
was  franklj  stated  that  the  purpose  was  to  bring  before  this  tribunal 
the  ex-Kaiser  of  Germany,  and  that  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  tribunals 
must  be  broad  enough  to  include  him  even  if  he  had  not  directly 
ordered  the  violations. 

To  the  unprecedented  proposal  of  creating  an  international 
criminal  tribimal  and  to  the  doctrine  of  negative  criminality  the 
American  members  refused  to  give  their  assent. 

On  January  25,-  1919,  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  in  plenary  session  recoramended  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  examine  and  to  report  to  the  Conference  upon  the  follow- 
ing five  points: — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 

committed  by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its 
allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The  degree   of  responsibility   for   these   crimes   attaching   to 

Particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,   including  mem- 
ers  of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however 
highly  placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribimal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  offences. 
6.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  points 
which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into 
consideration. 
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at  handy  which  had  been  tried  and  found  competent,  with  a  law  and 
a  procedure  framed  and  therefore  known  in  advancei  rather  than  to 
create  an  international  tribunal  with  a  criminal  jurisdiction  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent,  precept,  practice,  or  procedure.  They  further 
beUeved  that,  if  an  act  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 
mitted by  the  enemy  affected  more  than  one  country,  a  tribunal  could 
be  formed  of  the  countries  affected  by  imiting  the  national  commis- 
sions or  courts  thereof,  in  which  event  the  triounal  would  be  formed 
by  the  mere  assemblage  of  the  members,  bringing  with  them  the  law 
to  be  applied,  namely,  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the  procedure, 
namely,  the  procedure  of  the  national  commissions  or  courts.  The 
American  Representatives  had  especially  in  mind  the  case  of  Henry 
Wirz,  commandant  of  the  Confederate  prison  at  Andersonville, 
Georgia,  during  the  war  between  the  States,  who  after  that  war  was 
tried  oy  a  military  comjnission,  sitting  in  the  city  of  Washington,  for 
crimes  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  »war,  convicted  thereof, 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  actually  executed  on  the  11th  Novem- 
ber, 1865. 

While  the  American  Eepresentatives  would  have  preferred  a 
national  military  commission  or  court  in  each  coimtry,  for  which 
the  Wirz  case  furnished  ample  precedent,  they  were  willing  to  con- 
cede that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  commission  of  representa- 
tives of  the  competent  national  tribunals  to  pass  upon  charges,  as 
stated  in  the  report: — 

(a)  Against  persons  belon^g  to  enemy  countries  ^4'ho  have  com- 

mitted outrages  against  a  number  of  civUians  and  soldiers 
of  several  Allied  nations,  such  as  outrages  committed  in 
prison  camps  where  prisoners  of  war  of  several  nations  were 
congregatea  or  the  crime  of  forced  labour  in  mines  where 
prisoners  of  more  than  one  nationality  were  forced  to  work. 

(b)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  countries, 

whose  orders  were  executed  not  omy  in  one  area  or  on  one 
battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct  towards 
several  of  the  Allied  armies. 
The  American  Representatives  are,  however,  unable  to  agree  that 

a  mixed  commission  thus  composed  should,  in  the  language  of  the 

report,  entertain  charges  ^—        .  , 

(c)  Against  all  autnorities,  civil  or  miUtary,  belonging  to  enemy 

countries,  however  high  their  position  may  have  oeen,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  incluaing  the  Heads  of  States,  who 
ordered,  or,  wdth  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power  to  inter- 
vene, abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  pre- 
vent, putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of  the  laws 
or  customs  of  war,  it  being  imderstood  that  no  such  absten- 
tion shall  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual  perpetrators. 
In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  general  report,  indeed,  until  its  final.' 
revision,  such  persons  were  declared  liable  because  they  'abstained 
from  preventing,  putting  an  end  to,  or  repressing,  violations  of  the 
laws  or  customs  of  war.      To  this  criterion  of  liabihty  the  American 
Representatives   were   unalterably   opposed.    It   is   one   thing   to 
punish   a   person   who   committed,    or,    possessing   the   authority, 
ordered  others  to  commit  an  act  constituting  a  crime;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  punish  a  person  wno  failed  to  prevent,  to  put  an 
end  to,  or  to  repress  violations  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war.    In 
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one  case  the  individual  acts  or  orders  others  to  act;  and  in  so  doing 
commits  a  positive  offence.  In  the  other  he  is  to  be  punished  for 
the  acts  of  others  without  proof  being  given  that  he  knew  of  the* 
commission  of  the  acts  in  question  or  that,  knowing  them,  he 
could  have  prevented  their  commission.  To  establish  responsibility 
in  such  cases  it  is  elementarv  that  the  individual  sought  to  be 
punished  should  have  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  the  acts  of 
a  criminal  nature  and  that  he  should  have  possessed  the  power  as 
veil  as  the  authority  to  prevent,  to  put  an  end  to,  or  repress  them. 
Neither  knowledge  of  commission  nor  ability  to  prevent  is  alone 
sufficient.  The  auty  or  obligation  to  act  is  essential.  They  must 
exist  in  conjunction,  and  a  standard  of  liability  which  does  not 
include  them  all  is  to  be  rejected.  The  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  abstention  was  felt  by  the  Commission,  as  to  make  abstention 
punishable  might  tend  to  exonerate  the  person  actually  committing 
the  act.  .  Therefore  the  standard  of  liability  to  which  the  American 
Representatives  objected  was  modified  in  the  last  sessions  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  much  less  objectionable  text,  as  stated  above,, 
was  adopted  and  substituted  for  the  earlier  and  wholly  in  admis- 
sible one. 

There  remain,  however,  two  reasons,  which,  if  others  were  lacking, 
would  prevent  the  American  Representatives  from  consenting  to 
the  tribunal  recommended  by  the  Commission.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  to  be  administered,  in  that  liability  - 
is  made  to  depend  not  only  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and  customsr 
of  war,  but  also  upon  violations  *of  the  laws  of  humanity.'  The 
second  of  these  reasons  is  that  Heads  of  States  are  included  within 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  enemy  countries  to  be  tried 
and  punished  for  violations  of  the  laws  ana  customs  of  war  and 
of  the  laws  of  humanity.  The  American  Representatives  believe 
that  the  Commission  has  exceeded  its  mandate  m  extending  liabihty 
to  violations  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  to  be- 
examined  are  solely  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war^ 
They  also  believe  that  the  Comnussion  erred  in  seeking  to  subject 
Heads  of  States  to  trial  and  punishment  by  a  tribunal  to  whose* 
jurisdiction  they  were  not  subject  when  the  alleged  offence  were* 
committed. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  American  Representatives  on  more  than^ 
one  occasion,  war  was  and  is  by  its  very  nature  inhuman,  but  acts 
consistent  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  although  these  acts* 
are  inhuman,  are  nevertheless  not  the  object  of  punishment  by 
a  court  of  justice.  A  judicial  tribunal  only  deals  with  existing  law 
md  only  administers  eating  law,  leaving  to  another  forum  inTfrac 
tions  of  the  moral  law  and  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  and  principles 
of  humanity.  A  further  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  laws  andi 
principles  of  humanity  are  not  certain,  varying  with  time,  place,, 
and  circumstance,  and  according,  it  may  be,  to  the  conscience  oii 
the  individual  j^^dge.  There  is  no  fixed  and  imiversal  standard: 
of  humanity.  The  law  of  humanity,  or  the  principle  of  humanity^ 
is  much  like  equity,  whereof  John  Selden,  as  wise  and  cautious  as- 
he  was  learned,  aptly  said: 

*' Equity  is  a  roguish  thing.  For  Law  we  have  a  measure, .  know 
what  to  trust  to;  Equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him. that 
is  QxanceUor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  Equity^.   'Tis> 
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all  one  aa  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the  meastire  we  call  a 
"foot"  a  Chancellor's  foot;  what  an  uncertain  measTire  would  this 
be:  One  Chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third 
an  indifferent  foot.  "lis  the  same  thing  in  the  Chancellor's  con- 
science." 

While  recognising  that  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  Bright  be  tried  before  and  the  perpetrators  punished  by  national 
tribunsJs,  the  Commission  was  of  tne  opinion  that  the  graver  chaises 
and  those  involving  more  than  one  coimtry  should  be  tried  before 
an  international  body,  to  be  called  the  High  Tribunal,  which  ''shall 
be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  oy  each  of  the  following 
Governments: — ^The  United  States  of  Amenca,  the  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  one  person  appointed  by  each  of  the 
following  Governments:  Belgium,  Greece,  roland,  Portugal,  Rou- 
mania,  oerbi^.,  and  Czecho-Slovakia";  the  members  of  this  tribunal 
to.be  selected  by  each  coimtry  ''from  among  the  members  of  their 
national  courts  or  tribunals,  civil  or  military,  and  now  in  existence 
or  erected  as  indicated  above."  The  law  to  be  applied  is  declared  by 
the  Commission  to  be  "the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  they 
result  from  the  usages  established  among  civilized  peoples,  from  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience."  The 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  that  which  may  be  imposed  "for  such 
an  offence  or  offences  by  any  court  in  any  country  represented  on 
the  tribtmal  or  in  the  coimtry  of  the  convicted  person.  The  cases 
selected  for  trial  are  to  be  determined  and  the  prosecutions  directed 
by  "a  prosecuting  commission"  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan,  to  be  assisted  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments, presumably  a  party  to  the  creation  of  the  court  or  repre- 
sented in  it. 

The  American  Representatives  felt  very  strongly  that  too  great 
attention  could  not  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  an  international 
criminal  court  for  the  trial  of  individuals,  for  which  a  precedent  is 
lacking,  and  which  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  practice  of  nations. 
They  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  act  could  not  be  a  crime  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word,  unless  it  were  made  so  by  law,  and  that  the 
commission  of  an  act  declared  to  be  a  ciime  by  law  could  not  be 
punished  unless  the  law  prescribed  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted.  They 
were  perhaps,  more  conscious  than  their  colleagues  of  the  difiiculties 
involved,  inasmuch  as  this  question  was  one  that  had  arisen  in  the 
American  Union  composed  of  States,  and  where  it  had  been  held  in 
the  leading  case  of  United  States  v.  Hudson  (7  Cranch  32),  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1812,  that  "the  legis- 
lative autnority  of  the  Union  must  first  make  an  act  a  crime,  aSSx 
a  punishment  to  it,  and  declare  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of. 
the  offence."  What  is  true  of  the  American  States  must  be  true 
of  this  looser  union  which  we  call  the  Society  of  Nations.  The 
American  Representatives  know  of  no  international  statute  or  con- 
vention making  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war — ^not  to 
speak  of  the  laws  or  principles  of  humanity — ^an  international  crime, 
aflSxiag  a  punishment  to  it,  and  declaring  the  court  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  offence.  They  felt,  however,  that  the  difficulty, 
however  great,  was  not  insurmountable,  inasmuch  as  the  various 
States  have  declared  certain  acts  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of 
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war  to  be  crimes^  affixing  punishments  to  their  commission,  and 
providing  military  courts  or  comnodssions  within  the  respective  States 
possessing  jurisdiction  over  such  offence.  They  were  advised  that 
each  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  States  could  create  such  a  tribunal, 
if  it  bad  not  already  done  so.  Here  then  was  at  hand  a  series  of 
existing  tribunal  or  tribunals  that  could  lawfully  be  called  into  exist- 
ence in  each  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  countnes  by  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  powers,  appropriate  for  the  trial  and  punishment 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality, 
who  during  the  war  conunitted  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war,  in  so  far  as  such  acts  affected  the  persons  or  property  of  their 
subiects  or  citizens,  whether  such  acts  were  conunitted  within  portions 
of  their  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  by  the  enemy  within  its 
own  jurisdiction. 

The  American  Bepresentatives  therefore  proposed  that  acts  affect- 
ing the  persons  or  property  of  one  of  the  Alhed  or  Associated  Govern- 
ments snould  be  triea  by  a  military  tribunal  of  that  country;  that 
acts  involving  more  than  one  country,  such  as  treatment  by  Germany 
of  prisoners  contrary  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  war,  could  be 
tried  by  a  tribxmal  either  made  up  of  the  competent  tribunals  of  the 
countnes  affected  or  of  a  commission  thereof  possessing  their 
authority.  In  this  way  existing  national  tribunals  or  national  com- 
missions which  could  legally  be  called  into  bein^  would  be  utilised, 
and  not  only  the  law  and  the  penalty  would  be  already  declared,  but 
the  procedure  would  be  settled. 

It  seemed  elementary  to  the  American  Representatives  that  a 
countiT  could  not  take  part  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  Germany  and 
her  AUies  before  the  particular  country  in  question  had  become  a 
party  to  the  war  against  Germany  and  ner  Allies;  that  consequently 
the  United  States  could  not  institute  a  military  tribunal  within  its 
own  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  unless  such  violations  were  committed  upon  American  persons 
or  American  property,  and  that  the  United  States  could  not  properly 
take  part  in  tne  trial  and  punishment  of  persons  accused  of  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  military  or  civil 
authorities  of  Bulgaria  or  Turkey. 

Under  these  conditions  and  with  these  limitations  the  American 
Eepresentatives  considered  that  the  United  States  might  be  a  party 
to  a  High  Tribunal,  which  they  would  have  preferred  U>  call,  because 
of  its  composition,  the  Mixed  or  United  Trbimal  or  Commission. 
They  were  averse  to  the  creation  of  a  new  tribunal,  of  a  new  law,  of  a 
new  penalty,  which  would  be  ex  post  facto  in  nature,  and  thus  contrary 
to  an  express  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in 
conflict  with  the  law  and  practice  of  civilised  communities.  They 
believed,  however,  that  the  United  States  could  co-operate  to  this 
extent  by  the  utilisation  of  existing  tribunals,  existmg  laws,  and 
exi3ting  penalties.  However,  the  possibility  of  co-operating  was 
frustratea  by  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that  cnminal 
habihty  should,  in  excess  of  the  mandate  of  the  Conference,  attach 
to  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity,  in  addition  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  should  be 
specifically  ext^ided  to  ''  the  heads  of  States.'' 
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In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  will  be  obeerved  that  the  American 
Representatives  did  not  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  heads  of 
States  for  acts  which  they  majr  have  committed  in  violation  of 
laWy  including,  in  so  far  as  their  comitry  is  concerned,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war,  but  they  held  that  heads  of  States  are,  as 
agents  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  any  State  resides, 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  illegal  acts  which  they  may  have 
committed,  and  that  they  are  not  and  that  they  should  not  be  made 
responsible  to  any  other  sovereignty. 

The  American  Representatives  assumed,  in  debating  this  ques- 
tion, that  from  a  legal  point  of  view  the  people  of  every  mdependent 
country  are  possessed  of  sovereignty,  and  that  that  sovereignty 
is  not  held  in  that  sense  by  rulers;  that  the  sovereignty  which  is 
thus  possessed  can  summon  before  it  any  person,  no  matter  how 
high  nis  estate,  and  call  upon  him  to  render  an  accoimt  of  his 
omcial  stewardship;  that  tne  essence  of  sovereignty  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  responsible  to  any  foreign  sovereignty;  that 
in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  people,  a  monarch  or  head  of  State  acts  as  their 
agent;  that  he  is  only  responsible  to  them;  and  that  he  is  respon- 
sible to  no  other  people  or  group  of  people  in  the  world. 

The  American  Representatives  admitted  that  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  the  head  of  a  State,  be  he  termed  emperor,  king,  or 
chief  executive,  is  responsible  to  mankind,  but  that  from  the  legal 
point  of  view  they  expressed  themselves  as  unable  to  see  how  any 
member  of  the  Oommission  could  claim  that  the  head  of  a  State 
exercising  sovereign  rights  is  responsible  to  any  but  those  who  have 
confided  those  rights  to  him  by  consent  expressed  or  implied. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission,  however,  was  not  influenced 
by  the  legal  argument.  They  appeared  to  be  fixed  in  their  deter- 
mination to  try  and  pimish  by  judicial  process  the  "ex-B[aiser" 
of  Germany.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  their  meaning, 
they  insisted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Tribunal  whoso 
constitution  they  recommended  should  include  the  heads  of  States, 
and  they  therefore  inserted  a  provision  to  this  effect  in  express 
words  in  the  claiXse  dealing  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal. 

In  view  of  their  objections  to  the  uncertain  law  to  be  applied^ 
varying  according  to  tHe  conception  of  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  as  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity,  and  in  view  also 
of  their  objections  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  jurisdiction  of  that 
tribunal,  tne  American  Representatives  were  constrained  to  decline 
to  be  a  party  to  its  creation.  Necessarily  they  declined  the  proffer 
on  behau  of  the  Commission  that  the  United  States  should  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  before  that  tribunal,  or  to  have  the  United  States 
represented  in  the  prosecuting  commission  charged  with  the  "duty 
of  selecting  the  cases  for  tri^  before  the  tribunal  and  of  directing 
and  conducting  prosecutions  before  it."  They  therefore  refrained 
from  taking  further  part  either  in  the  discussion  of  the  constitution 
or  of  the  procedure  of  the  tribunal. 

It  was  an  ungracious  task  for  the  American  Representatives  to 
oppose  the  views  of  their  colleagues  in  the  matter  of  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  heads  of  States,  when  they  behoved  as  sincerely  and 
as  profoimdly  as  any  other  member  that  the  particular  heads  of 
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States  in  question  were  morally  gtiilty,  even  if  they  were  not  punish- 
able before  an  international  tnbunal,  such  as  the  one  proposed,  for 
the  acts  which  they  themselves  had  committed  or  with  whose  com- 
mission by  others  they  could  be  justly  taxed.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  the  American  Bepresentatives  that  they  found  them-^ 
selves  subjected  to  criticism,  owing  to  their  objection  to  declaring 
the  laTVB  and  principles  of  humanity  as  a  standard  whereby  the  acts 
of  their  enemies  should  be  measured  and  punished  by  a  judicial 
tribunal.  Their  abhorrence  for  the  acts  of  the  heads  of  States  of 
enemy  countries  is  no  less  genuine  and  deep  than  that  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  their  conception  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  himianity 
is.  they  believe,  not  less  enHghtened  than  that  of  their  coUea^es. 
Tney  considered  that  they  were  dealing  solely  with  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  that  uiey  were  engaged  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Conference  in  creatine  a  tribimal  in  which  violations, 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  shoula  be  tried  and  pimished.  They 
therefore  confined  themselves  to  law  in  it&  legal  sense,  believing  that 
in  so  doing  they  accorded  with  the  mandate  of  submission,  and  that 
to  have  permitted  sentiment  or  popular  indignation  to  a£Fect  their- 
judgment  would  have  been  violative  of  their  duty  as  members  of 
the  Conmussion  on  Responsibilities. 

They  submit  their  views,  rejected  by  the  Commission,  to  the  Con-, 
ference,  in  full  confidence  that  it  is  only  through  the  administration 
of  law,  enacted  and  known  before  it  is  violated,  that  justice  may 
ultimately  prevail  internationally,  as  it  actually  does  between  indi- 
viduals in  9a1  civilised  nations. 

Memorandum  on  the  Principles  which  should  Determine  Inhuman  and 

Improper  Acts  oj  War 

To  determine  the  principles  which  should  be  the  standard  of 
justice  in  measuring  the  charge  of  inhuman  or  atrocious  conduct 
during  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  the  following  propositions  should 
be  considered: — 

1.  Slaying  and  maiming  of  m'en  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  rmes  of  war  are  from  their  nature  crudi  and  contrary  to 
the  modem  conception  of  humanity. 

2.  The  methods  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  conformity 
with  the  accepted  rules  of  war  are  admitted  by  civilised  nations  to 
be  justifiable  and  no  charge  of  cruelty,  inhumanity,  or  impropriety 
lies  a»inst  a  party  emplo^ring  such  methods. 

3.  jftie  principle  imderlying  the  accepted  rules  of  war  is  the  nec- 
cessity  of  exercising  physical  force  to  protect  national  safety  or  to 
maintain  national  nghts. 

4.  Reprehensible  cruelty  is  a  matter  of  degree  which  cannot  ba 
justly  determined  by  a  fixed  line  of  distinction,  but  one  which 
fluctuates  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  each  case,  but  the  mani- 
fest departure  from  accepted  rules  and  customs  of  war  imposes^ 
upon  the  one  so  departing  the  burden  of  justifying  his  conduct,^ 
as  he  is  prima  jade  guilty  of  a  criminal  act. 

5.  The  test  of  guilt  m  the  perpetration  of  an  act,  which  would 
be  inhiimATi  or  otherwise  reprehensible  under  normal  conditions, 
is  the  necessity  of  that  act  to  the  protection  of  national  safety  o^^ 
national  rights  measured  chiefly  by  actual  military  advantage, 
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6.  The  assertion  by  the  perpetrator  of  an  act  that  it  is  necessary 
for  military  reasons  does  not  exonerate  him  from  guilt  if  the  facts 
and  circumstances  present  reasonably  strong  rounds  for  establishing 
the  needlessness  of  the  act  or  for  believing  tnat  the  assertion  is  not 
made  in  good'  faith: 

7.  Whfle  an  act  may  be  essentially  reprehensible  and  the  per- 
petrator entirely  imwarranted  in  assmning  it  to  be  necessary  from 
a  miUtary  point  of  view,  he  must  not  be  condemned  as  wilfully 
violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  principles  of  humility 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  act  was  wanton  and  without  reasonable 
excuse. 

8.  A  wanton  act  whiah  causes  needless  suffering  (and  this  includes 
such  causes  of  suffering  as  destruction  of  property,  deprivation  of 
necessaries  of  life,  enforced  laboiu*,  &c.)  is  cruel  and  criminal.  The 
full  measure  of  guilt  attaches  to  a  party  who  without  adequate 
reason  perpetrates  a  needless  act  of  cruelty.  Such  an  act  is  a  crime 
against  civilisation,  which,  is  without  palliation. 

9.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  in  determining  the  criminality  of 
an  act,  that  there  should  be  considered  the  wantonness  or  malice 
of  the  perpetrator,  the  needlessness  of  the  act  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  the  perpetration  of  a  justifiable  act  in  a  needlessly  harsh 
or  cruel  manner,  and  the  improper  motive  which  inspired  it. 

Robert  Lansing. 
James  Bbown  Scott. 


Annex  III 

Reservations  by  the  Japanese  Delegation 

The  Japanese  Delegates  on  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  are 
convincea  that  many  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  enemy  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  recognise  that  the  principal  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  individual  enemies  in  high  places.  They  are 
consequently  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  re-establish  for  the  future 
the  force  of  the  principles  thus  infringed,  it  is  important  to  discover 
practical  means  for  the  punishment  of  the  persons  responsible  for 
such  violations. 

A  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  can  be  admitted  as  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  High  Tribunal  constituted  by  belligerents 
can,  after  a  war  is  over,  try  an  individual  belonging  to  the  opposite 
side,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  lai^^s 
and  customs  of  war.  It  may  further  be  asked  whether  intemationd 
law  recognises  a  penal  law  as  appUcable  to  those  who  are  guilty. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  us  important  to  consider  the  consequences 
which  would  be  created  in  the  history  of  international  law  oy  the 

Erosecution  for  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  of  enemy 
eads  of  States  before  a  tribunal  constituted  by  the  opposite  party. 
Our  scruples  become  still  greater  when  it  is  a  question  of  indicting 
before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted  highly-placed  enemies  on  the 
sole  ground  that  they  abstained  from  preventing,  putting  an  end 
to,  or  repressing  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
as  is  provided  in  clause  (c)  of  section  (6)  of  Chapter  IV. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  to  satisfy  public  opinion  of  the  justice  of 
the  decision  of  the  appropriate  tribunal,  it  would  be  better  to  rely 
upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  penal  liability,  and 
consequently  not  to  make  cases  of  abstention  the  basis  oi  such 
responsibility. 

in  these  circumstances  the  Japanese  Dele^tes  thought  it  possible 
to  adhere,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  m  the  Commission,  to  a 
text  which  would  eliminate  from  clause  (c)  of  section  (b)  of  Chapter 
rV  both  the  words  'including  the  heads  of  States,'  and  the  provision 
covering  cases  of  abstention,  but  they  feel  some  hesitation  in  sup- 
porting the  amended  form  which  admits  a  crin^al  liability  where 
the  accused,  with  Imowledge  and  with  power  to  intervene,  abstained 
from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  prevent,  putting  an  end  to, 
or  repressing  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  oi  war. 

The  Japanese  Delegates  desire  to  make  clear  that,  subject  to  the 
above  reservations,  they  are  disposed  to  consider  with  the  greatest 
care  every  suggestion  calculatea  to  bring  about  unanimity  in  the 
Commission. 

M.  Adatoi. 
S.  Taohi. 

April  4,  1919. 

Annex  IV.  *    . 

Provisions  for  Insertion  in    Treaties  wi^  Enemy  Oovemments 

Article  I. 

The  Enemy  Government  admits  that  even  after  the  conclusion 

of  peace,  every  Allied  and  Associated  State  may  exercise,  in  respect 

of  any  enemy  or  former  enemy,  the  right  whicn  it  would  have  nad 

during  the  war  to  try  and  punish  any  enemy  who  fell  within  its 

power  and  who  had  been  guiltv  of  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 

the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from  the  usages  estabbshed  among 

civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates 

of  public  conscience. 

Article  II. 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  constitute  a 
High  Tribunal  composed  of  members  named  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  proportions  as  they 
may  think  proper,  and  admits  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunal  to 
try  and  punish  enemies  or  former  enemies  guilty  during  the  war  of 
violations  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from 
the  usages  established  among  civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience.  It  agrees 
that  no  trial  or  sentence  by  anv  of  its  own  dburts  shall  bar  trial  and 
sentence  by  the  High  Tribunal  or  by  a  national  coiurt  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States. 
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Abiyglb  III. 

The  Enemy  Goyenunent  ridcognises  the  right  of  the  Hi^  Tribunal 
to  impose  upon  any  person  found  guflty  the  punishment  or  punish- 
ments whicn  may  be  imposed  for  such  an  offense  or  offences  by 
any  court  in  any  country  represented  on  the  High  Tribunal  or  in 
the  country  of  the  conyicted  person.  The  Enemy  Goyemment  will 
not  object  to  such  punishment  or  punishments  being  carried  out. 

Articlb  IY 

The  Enemy  Goyernment  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  the  deliyery  to  the  designated  authority,  for  trial  by 
the  Hi^h  Tribunal  or,  at  its  instance,  by  a  national  court  of  one  of 
such  ^lied  or  Associated  States,  of  any  person  alleged  to  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of 
hmnanity  who  may  be  in  its  territory  or  otherwise  xmder  its  direc- 
tion or  control.     No  such  person  shall  in  any  eyent  be  included  in 

any  amnesty  or  pardon. 

Abticlb  V 

The  Enemy  Goyernment  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  furnish  to  it  the  name  of  any  person 
at  any  time  in  its  seryice  who  may  be  described  by  reference  to  lus 
duties  or  station  during  the  war  or  by  reference  to  any  other 
description  which  may  make  his  identification  possible  and  further 
agrees  to  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  appear  likely  to 
be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the. persons  who  may  be 
tried  before  the  High  Tribunal  or  before  one  of  the  national  courts 
of  an  Allied  or  Associated  State  for  a  crime  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

Article  IV 

The  Enemy  Goyernment  agrees  to  furnish,  upon  the  demand  of 
any  Allied  or  Associated  State,  all  General  Staff  plans  of  campaign, 
orders,  instructions,  reports,  logs,  charts,  correspondence,  proceed- 
ings of  courts,  tribunals  or  inyestigating  bodies,  or  sucn  other 
documents  or  classes  of  documents  as  any  Allied  or  Associated 
State  may  request  as  being  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  or  as  eyidence  for  or  against  any  person,  ana  upon 
demand  as  aforesaid  to  furnish  copies  of  any  such  documents. 
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TUESDAY,  ATXaUST  12,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeion  Belations, 

Washinffton,  D.  C, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Hardiiig,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Williams,  Swanson,  Pomerene,  and 
Pittman. 

STATBMEVT  OF  KB.  DAVID  HUHTBB  XILLEB. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  and  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Miller  to  take  the  stand.  Mr.  Miller,  will  you  give  your  full  name, 
piease,  to  the  steno^apher  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  David  Hunter  Miller. 

The  Chaibai AN.  You  are  now  in  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  Yes,  sir;  special  assistant  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  a  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  your  firm  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Milleb.  MiUer  &  Aucnincloss. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  in  Paris,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MiLiJBB.  I  was. 

The  Chaibman.  And  in  what  position  there? 

Mr.  Milleb.  I  went  to  Paris  in  November,  attached  to  the  mission 
of  Col.  House,  which  was  then  in  Paris.  When  the  American  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace  arrived  in  Pans,  I  was  attached  to  the 
American  commission  as  one  of  the  two  techincal  advisers,  or  legal 
advisers,  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  As  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  after  the  armistice  that  you  arrived  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  I  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  November.  I  left 
before  the  armistice,  and  arrived  there  after  the  armistice. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  year  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  1918. 

The  Chaibman.  As  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of  our  commissioners, 
did  vou  have  any  part  in  drafting  the  American  plan  for  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  ** American  plan '^  do 
you  mean  the  plan  which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Kecord  ? 
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The  Chaibman.  The  plan  which  was  submitted  by  the  President 
Yesterday  as  the  American  plan,  which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Kecord,  of  which  I  handed  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  consulted  about  the  drafting  of  the 
covenant  of  the  league  at  all ) 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  was  consulted  about  the  drafting  of  the 
covenant,  but  your  former  question  related  to  the  American  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  submitted  memoranda  before  I  saw  that  plan, 
but  I  was  not 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  had  submitted  memoranda  to  the 
American  commissioners? 

Mr.  Miller.  My  recollection  is  that  I  submitted  one  memorandum 
to  Col.  House  before  the  commission  arrived  in  Paris,  and  that, 
together  with  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  I  submitted  another  memo- 
randum to  the  commission  after  they  arrived  in  Paris. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Those  memoranda  related  to  the  covenant  of  the 
league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  they  related  to  a  league  of  nations. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  suggestions  for  a  league  covenant? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Lansing 
drafted,  which  he  put  in  here  yesterday,  the  purpose  being  to  lay 
down  the  principles  upon  which  the  covenant  of  the  league  shoula 
be  drafted? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  whether  I  did  or  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  resolution  of 
Mr.  Lansing's,  or  what  action  was  taken  upon  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  commission  arrived  you  submitted  the 
memoranda  in  relation  to  the  league? 

Mr.  Miller.  Only  one  memorandum.  I  think,  after  the  com- 
mission arrived. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  draft  then  made  of  the  covenant  of 
the  league  by  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  plan  that  the  President  sent  in  yesterday — 
where  did  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suppose  it  came  from  the  President.  I  saw  it  in 
printed  form,  as  I  recollect,  in  Paris. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  it  then  for  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Miller.  After  it  was  printed. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  was  printed — and  did  you  have  any  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  discussed  it  with  Col.  House. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  plan  that  you  then  saw  the  same  as  the 
one  in  the  printed  form  ?  I  ao  not  expect  you  to  cover  every  detail, 
of  course,  but  generally,  was  it  the  same? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  looked  at  it  very  hastily.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  same.. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  was  submitted  to  you  in  printed  form, 
T  mean  after  it  was  shown  to  you  in  printed  form  by  tne  President, 
there  were  no  changes  made  in  it  ? 
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Mr.  MnxER.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  first  saw  this 
plan  in  printed  form,  laid  before  the  oommission  by  the  President. 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  it  was  sub- 
staotiaQy  the  same.     You  think  it  was  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  plan  that  I  saw  was  the  same  as  this- 
plan  which  is  printed  in  the  record,  although  I  have  not  read  this- 
with  enough  care  to  be  positive  as  to  that  point. 

The  Chairbcan.  No  changes  were  made  by  the  commission  in  the- 
plan  submitted  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  a  subsequent  draft 
submitted  to  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 

TheC^iRMAN.  But  this  draft  that  we  have  here  was  not  the 
drdt  submitted  1 
Senator  Brandeoee.  Submitted  to  whom  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations- 
appomted  by  the  peace  conference. 

m.  Miller.  I  did  not  say  that,  or  at  least  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
that. 
The  Chairman.  What  became  of  this  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  submitted  to  the  other  members  of  the 
commission. 
The  Chairman.  Of  the  American  commission  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations. 
The  Chairman.  The  conamission  on  the  league  of  nations  appointed 
by  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  so.  I  did  not  personally  have  anything  to- 
do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  understood  that  you  had  some  part  ia 
drafting  the  lea^e  of  nations  as  it  finally  appeared. 
Mr.  Miller.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  reported  by  the  commission  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  appear  before  that  commission? 
Mr.  Miller.  I  was  present  at  its  meetings — ^that  is,  at  the  meetings 
of  the  commission  on  the  les^ue  of  nations  of  the  peace  conference. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  composed  of  how  many  persons  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  At  the  beginning  it  was  composed  of,  I  think,  15- 
persons,  but  after  two  or  three  meetings  four  other  powers  were 
represented,  so  that  it  became  composed  of  19  persons. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  commission  which  drafted  the 
covenant  of  the  league  as  it  now  appears  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  American  plan  and  the  Italian  plan  and 
the  British  plan  and  the  French  plan  dl  submitted  to  that  commis- 
sion t 
Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  other  plans  ?    Do  you  know  t 
The  President  stated  to  us  at  the  White  House  in  Marcn  that  the 
British  plan  was  submitted  as  the  foundation.     That  is,  were  the 
other  plans  withdrawn,  or  were  they  simpjly  laid  aside  'i 
Mr.  Miller,  No;  they  were  not  laid  aside.    They  were  there. 
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The  Chairman.  They  took  the  British  plan  as  the  foundation  for 
the  work  of  the  league  commission,  did  they? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  The  plan  that  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion  


The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  not  the  British  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  plan  was  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  a  combination  of  various  features  of 
various  plans. 

.  Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  at 
the  White  House  to  which  you  refer,  and  1  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  to  the  extent  of  remem- 
bering that  the  President  stated  that  the  British  plan  was  taken  as 
the  foundation  for  the  formation  of  the  league.  I  understood  the 
President  to  say  at  that  time  that  it  appeared  that  it  was  possibly 
more  nearlv  like  the  British  plan  than  others,  but  I  certainly  did  not 
understand  him  to  say  that  the  British  plan  was  taken  as  the  plan. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  there  were  these  four 
plans;  that  they  were  in  agreement  on  the  fundamental  principles, 
out  that  the  British  plan  was  the  basis  of  the  covenant  sul^equently 
developed.     That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  did  not  imderstand  it  that  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  add  my  recollection  of  that  meet- 
ing, because  I  am  very  positive  about  it.  I  made  a  statement  about 
it  at  the  time,  the  next  day  after  the  President  talked  with  us;  and 
my  recollection  of  what  he  said  is  clear  and  positive,  to  the  eflFect  that 
he  said  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was  the  plan  that  had 
been  mostly  before  the  commission,  and  that  while  that  had  not  been 
a.dopted  just  as  presented,  it  furnished  a  basis  for  the  plan  that  was 
finally  adopted. 

Senator  Williams.  A  skeleton  structure. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes;  words  to  that  effect.  He  certainly 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was  the 
plan  that  the  commission  used  in  building  up  what  turned  out  to  be 
their  report  in  favor  of  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations,  and  that 
the  American  plan  and  the  other  plans  had  been  laid  aside  or  put 
aisde.  He  did  not  say  whether  there  had  been  any  formal  vote 
taken  upon  that  or  not.  He  said  that  the  Italian  plan  had  not  been 
A  complete  plan,  but  was  more  of  a  skeleton  of  principles  than  it 
was  a  detailed  plan. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  more  a  statement  in  the  nature  of  a  statement 
of  principles. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  witness  whether  it  was 
his  understanding  that  the  plan  that  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts 
was  the  plan  that  was  followed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  plan  that  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Smuts  was 
printed.  It  was  available  to  anyone,  prmted,  I  think,  in  the  paper, 
as  well  as  in  a  pamphlet.  The  plan  that  was  taken  as  a  basis  of 
discussion  bv  the  commission  was  a  plan  which  was  modeled,  to  some 
extent,  on  tne  other  plans,  but  was  not  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan  itself. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  you  speak  of  the  British  plan,  do  you 
mean  to  be  understood  as  spealcing  of  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  generally;  although  I  think  there  was  another 
British  pamphlet  which  embodied  it. 
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Senator  MoCuHBEB.  But  generally,  when  you  speak  of  the 
firitish  plan,  you  refer  to  the  plan  8ul)initted  by  Gen.  Smuts,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes. 

SoQator  McCuMBBB.  I  ask  that  in  order  that  I  may  understand 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  MnxBB.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
your  examination.  I  simply  want  to  ask  the  witness  one  question, 
and  then  I  will  hand  him  back  to  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Cwtainly. 

Senator  Bbanbeqbe.  Mr.  Miller,  you  speak  of  being  present  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission,  which  was  a  committee,  I  suppose, 
of  the  delegates  who  were  represented  at  the  peace  conference.  It 
was  called  a  conmiission,  but  was  really  a  committee  of  that  body, 
was  it  not,  composed  of  15  persons? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  We  would  probably  call  it  a  committee,  but  they 
call  it  a  conmiission  over  there. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  get  the  idea. 

^.  MnxEB.  Of  19  members. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  It  was  another  name  for  what  we  would  call 
a  conunittee  here  1 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  They  call  it  a  comnodssion  when  it  is  rather  lai^e. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Very  good.  You  said  you  were  present 
there  while  they  considered  the  formulation  of  the  plan  which  they 
finally  proposed? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  did  you 
regularly  attend  their  meetings?  Were  you  present  at  all  of  them 
or  the  CTeater  part  of  them,  or  only  once  or  twice  ? 

Mr.  Miller,  I  was  present  at  all  of  them.  I  was  not  a  member 
of  the  commission. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  I  understand  that.  You  were  there  as  an 
adviser? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  As  legal  adviser  of  the  Fresid^xt;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Chair  will  pardon^me  just  a 
moment,  as  we  appear  to  be  maJdng  records  here — — 

The  Chaibman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  My  reason  for  declining  to  attend  this  conference 
at  the  White  House  which  the  other  Mei^bers  have  testified  that  they 
attended  is  brought  out  by  the  records  which  have  been  made  here 
this  morning.  I  felt  that  we  would  differ  in  our  recollection  of  what 
occurred,  that  there  would  be  various  opinions  of  what  occiured,  and 
that  that  difference  would  possibly  be  embarrassing  both  to  the 
Senate  conmiittee  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  declined  to  attend  that  conference  at 
the  White  House. 

The  Chaibican.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  MiUer,  that  comparison  shows 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  covenant,  as  now  presented,  was  exactly  like 
what  was  printed  in  this  Smuts  plan  ? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  I  think  some  of  it  is,  but  I  would  not  say  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  exactly  Uke  it. 

Senator  HrroHGOCK.  Is  the  present  league  a  sort  of  coniposite  of 
various  plans  that  were  submitted? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes,  Senator;  and  it  is  the  composite  of  previous 
ideas  also,  such  as  the  so-called  Bryan  peace  treaties. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  those  arbitration  treaties  of  Mr.  Bryan  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  mean  the  30  treaties  which  were  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  of  which  20  were  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Those  were  very  brief  treaties  and  dealt  with  only 
one  thing. 

Mr.  MSller.  True,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  principle  of  those  trea- 
ties is  very  similar  to  one  of  the  i>rinciple3  of  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  covenant?  Surely 
those  Bryan  treaties  do  not  cover  all  the  things  in  the  covenant ! 

Mr.  MnxER.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  intend  so  to  state,  of  course.  ' 

Senator  Httohcock.  You  are  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the 
covenant  which  prohibit  war  within  three  months  after*  the  period 
of  arbitration  or  mvestigation  by  the  council  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  refer  to  that,  Senator.  The  so-called  treaties  for 
the  advancement  of  peace  do  not  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration. 
Neither  does  the  covenant.  They  do  provide  for  an  international 
inquiry  into  any  cause  of  diflFerence  whatsoever,  in  the  most  sweeping 
language,  without  any  exception.  There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the 
covenant.  They  contain  a  covenant  not  to  go  to  war  pending  that 
inquiry.    There  is  a  similar  provision  in  the  covenant. 

The  treaties  for  the  advance  of  peace  provide  that  the  international 
commission  shall  have  one  year  in  wnich  to  conduct  its  inquiry. 
The  covenant  makes  that  period  six  months. 

The  international  conmiissipns  provided  by  the  treaties  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  are  composed  of  five  members,  of  which  only 
one  could  be  an  American.  That  is  very  similar  to  the  provision 
for  inquiry  by  the  council,  oil  which  the  Imited  States  is  represented 
by  one  mimber.  ^ 

Some  of  the  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace  provide  for  a 
further  period  of  six  months  after  the  report  of  the  commission 
in  which  the  parties  agree  not  to  go  to  war,  and  the  treaties  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  provide  that  the  report  of  the  international 
commission  may  be  made  by  a  majority.  The  covenant  provides 
that  only  in  the  case  of  a  report  which  is  unanimous,  except  for  the 
parties,  is  there  an  agreement  not  to  ^o  to  war. 

The  treaties  for  the  advancement  (h  peace  reserve  liberty  of  action 
after  the  report,  subject  to  six  montns'  exception  in  some  cases, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  covenant  is  similar  except  in  the 
one  case  of  the  report  which  is  unanimous,  aside  from  the  parties, 
in  which  there  is  a  covenant  not  to  go  to  war  against  a  state  which 
accepts  the  ananimous  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  the  Byron  treaties  substantially  arbitra- 
tion treaties  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so,  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  established  a  league  of  nations? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Br ANDEOEE.  Mr.  Miller,  what  did  you  say  your  law  firm's 
name  was  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Miller  &  Auchincloss. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  that  all  of  it  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  Auehincloae  is  that?  What  is  his  first 
name? 

Mr.  Miller.  Gordon. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Does  he  hold  any  poeition  abroad  now? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  not.  He  was  in  the  State  Department  and 
resigned  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  He  has  been  abroad,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

Mr.  ^Miller.  He  was  private  secretary  to  Col.  House. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  is  he  related  to  Col.  House? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  is  his  son*in-law. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  your  partner? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  so  stated. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  an  inter- 
national lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  State  Department 
since  the  United  States  went  into  the  war,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Senator  Brandeoee*  In  what  /capacity  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  special  assistant  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Before  you  went  into  the  State  Department 
what  had  been  your  experience  as  an  international  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  1  had  a  general  practice  in  New  York.  To  some  ex- 
tent it  was  European, 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  I  mean  advising  commissions  of  dif- 
ferent countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Your  firm  had  a  general  law  practice  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Had  you  personall;^  had  any  special  exper- 
ieoce  as  an  International  lawyer  representii^  Governments  bdfore 
commbsions,  making  treaties,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  prior  to  my  entrance  mto  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  the  name  of  yomr  position  that  you 
occupied  when  you  sat  with  the  commission  on  the  covenant  of  the 
league  ?    What  did  you  call  yourself,  or  what  were  you  called  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  technical  adviser  of  the  American  commission 
to  negotiate  peace. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  who  recommended  you  for  that 
post? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not.  I  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Lansing.  I 
had  been  appointed  by  him  about  a  year  previously  on  a  comnuttee 
consisting  of  Mr.  Lester  H.  Woolsey,  the  &)Ucitor  of  the  Department 
of  State,Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  myself ,  to  prepare  data  of  a  legal 
nature  in  anticipation  of  peace  negotiations.  That  committee  worked 
in  Washington — I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  time,  but  for  about 
&  year  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  American  commission  in  Paris. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  are  not  related  to  Col.  House,  are  you  t 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  the  American 
plan  that  the  President  is  said  to  have  taken  to  £urope  with  him,  the 

draft  for  a  plan  for  a  league  of  nations  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  N0|  sir.    I  do  not  know  that  he  did  take  such  a  plan/ 
Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  President  hj  any  New  York  lawyers  a  plan  for  a  league 

of  nations  which  the  President  had  seen  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  have  been  told  by  New  York  lawyers  that 
they  had  seen  such  a  plan  and  that  they  knew  who  drew  it. 

How  many  plans,  or  suggestions,  or  resolutions,  or  prospectuses 
for  plans  were  presented  by  any  American  interests  or  any  Americans 
for  consideration  by  the  commission  of  the  plenary  conference  which 
was  considering  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  i 

llr.  Miller.  Could  I  have  that  repeated  t 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  drafts  for  a  league  of  nations 
were  presented  by  anybody  to  the  commission  which  was  considering 
the  draft  for  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations  in  behalf  of  America? 
You  have  spoken  of  several  yourself. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  spoken  of  two. 

Senator  Brandeoee.   i  es. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  know  that  Secretary  Lansing  presented 
a  resolution,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  1  do  not  know  to  whom  he  presented  it. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  He  stated  that  he  presented  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can commission;  not  to  the  committee  or  commission  that  was 
considering  the  draft  in  behalf  of  the  peace  conference,  but  to  the 
American  commission. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  you  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  commis- 
sion of  the  plenary  conference.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Amer- 
ican commission. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  am  speaking  of  both.  I  want  to  know,  if 
your  recollection  serves  you  about  it,  now  many  plans  or  suggestions 
were  presented  either  to  the  American  commission,  our  five  commis- 
sioners, of  which  the  President  was  the  head,  and  Col.  House  was  next 
in  rank,  and  Secretary  Lansing  was  a  member — ^how  many  American 
drafts  or  plans  or  suggestions  were  presented  to  the  official  commis- 
sion that  was  considermg  the  formation  of  a  covenant  for  a  league  of 
nations  as  an  agency  of  the  peace  conference? 

Mr.  Miller.  So  far  as  the  American  commission  to  negotiate 
peace  was  concerned  and  the  plans  submitted  to  it,  I  have  mentioned 
all  that  I  know  about  it,  Senator,  except  that  I  suppose  that  a  great 
many  plans  were  presented  by  writers  on  the  subject  and  sent  to  the 
comnussion.     The  volume  of  such  matter  was  very  large. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Was  article  10,  as  it  is  now  embodied  in  the 
proposed  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations  in  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  any  of  these  so-called  American  plans  of  propositions  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  it  now  stands  1 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Was  the  subject  of  our  guaranteeing  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  members  of  the  league 
phrased  in  that  way  in  any  of  the  American  propositions  ? 

The  CHAmMAK.  I  will  at  this  point  read  into  the  record  Article  III 
of  the  plan  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President — the  American  plan. 
[Reading:] 

The  contracting  powers  undertake  to  respect  and  to  protect  as  against  external 
aggression  the  pohtical  independence  and  temtorial  integrity  of  all  States  members  of 
the  league. 
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That  is  the  whole  of  the  article.  It  is  in  the  American  plan  which 
the  President  sends  ns. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  familiar  with  that,  are  jou  not,  Mr. 
MiUer,  that  Senator  Lodge  has  just  read  ? 

Mr.  MnxER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  jour  opinion,  as  a  technical  expert  for  the 
commission,  are  not  those  two  provisions  substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  M11J.ER.  This  provision  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  one  that  Senator  Lodge  just  read  and 
the  one  that  is  in  the  treaty,  article  10. 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  think  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
article  10  and  Article  III,  which  the  chairman  has  just  read  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  idea  of 
the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  read  article  10  so  that  they  may  be  side 
byside  [readingl: 

The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  a^inst  external 
iggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  i)olitical  independence  of  all  memlers 
of  the  league. 

That  is  the  first  sentence  of  article  10.  I  will  repeat  Article  III 
[reading]: 

The  contracting  jx)wer8  undertake  to  respect  and  to  protect  as  against  external 
aareedon  the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  all  States  members  of 
the  league. 

Senator  Bhandeoee.  Now,  you  may  answer,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  the  first  sentence  of  article  10  differs  from 
article  3  in  containing  the  word  "existing,"  and  otherwise  in 
phraseology. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  pardon  me  there  a  minute.  You 
interpret  the  words  "existing  political  independence"  to  mean 
existing  political  independence  that  may  exist  at  the  tSme  the  treaty 
is  ratified,  if  it  is  ratified.  The  treaty  speaks  from  the  date  of  its 
ratification,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  treaty  goes  into  force  when  ratified  by  certain 
powers  as  therein  provided. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  As  to  "existing  political  independence"  I  think  it 
would  relate  back  to  the  date  of  signature. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  get  you! 

Mr.  Miller.  As  to  **  existing,"  I  tnink  it  would  relate  back  to  the 
date  of  signature. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  imderstand  the  treaty  when  ratified  goes 
back  to  the  date  of  signatuire. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  get  the  witness's  idea.  He  is  the 
international  lawyer  of  the  commission.  Suppose  the  treaty  is 
signed  at  different  dates  by  the  different  signatories.  Then  what 
does  "  existing  "  mean  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  They  were  all  signed  the  same  date. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  let  ine  examine  him.  You  will  have 
plenty  of  time. 

Senator  Httchcock.  I  thought  possibly  you  used  language  you 
did  not  intend.    You  said  "ratify.'*^ 
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Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  did  not.  He  said  the  word  "exist- 
ing" relates  back  to  the  date  of  signature.  Now,  I  asked  him  if  the 
signatures 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  You  are  supposing  an  impossibility. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  do  you  mean  by  signatures!  Signa- 
tures by  whom  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  By  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  28th  of  June. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  that  the  word  "existing"  relates 
back  to  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  28th  of  June  f 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  China  has  not  signed  the  treaty 
yet,  and  we  have  not  si^ed. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Umted  States  has  signed  it. 
^  Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  ^  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  bounda- 
ries have  been  changed  or  will  have  been  changed  between  the  date 
of  the  signature  of  me  treaty  and  the  date  of  me  proclamation  that 
it  has  been  duly  ratified  by  the  different  nations;  but,  however  that 
may  be,  it  refers  to  the  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  treaty,  of  coursa 
Those  are  the  boundaries  to  be  maintained  and  preservea,  are  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  can  these  boundaries  be  changed  now, 
after  the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  in  your  opinion, 
by  the  peace  commission? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly.  There  are  a  great  many  boundaries  that 
are  not  described. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  boundaries  that 
are  described. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  question  is.  Can  a  boundary  be  changed  after 
the  treaty  goes  into  force  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  asked  you  first  if  the  boundaries  to  be 

§  reserved  by  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  are  the  boundaries  as 
escribed  in  the  treaty.     I  assumed  of  course  that  they  were.     What 
do  you  say  to  that.    Are  they  or  are  they  not  1 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members  of  the 
league — the  boimdaries  of  many  members  of  the  league  are  not 
described  in  the  treaty  at  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  ask  you  if  the  territorial  integrity  which 
we  are  asked,  to  guarantee  ana  preserve  is  the  territory  as  defined 
by  boundaries  fixed  in  the  treaty  where  boundaries  are  fixed  in  the 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  at  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  think  that  the  peace  conference, 
or  what  is  left  of  it  now,  can  make  any  change  in  the  boundaries  that 
are  defined  in  the  treaty,  do  you  ?  • 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  would  have  to  be  a  new  treaty,  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  A  new  a^eement,  certainly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  1  am  moved  to  ask  that  because  Mr.  Davis, 
the  financial  expert,  the  other  day,  if  I  understood  his  testimony 
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ooRVotly,  aeemed  to  be  under  the  ixnpreesion  that  one  of  the  fruits 
in  ihe  coyenant  of  the  lea^e  was  that  if  any  mistake  had  been  made 
about  fixing  a  boundary  m  the  treaty  it  could  be  corrected  by  the 
league  or  the  council  of  the  league.  You  do  not  think  tliat  could  be 
done,  do  you  f 

hti.  MnjJSB.  Well,  there  are  certain  of  the  boundaries  in  the  treaty 
which  are  not  definitely  fixed,  which  are  fixed*  subject^to  plebiscite. 

The  Chaibbcan.  Which  are  those,  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Senator  Bbandboee.  Which  boundaries  are  not  definitely  fixed 
that  we  are  to  guarantee  ? 

Mr.  MnxBB.  There  is  a  plebiscite  in  upper  Silesia,  in  Schleswig, 
in  tiie  Saar  Basin 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  plebiscite  to  alter  the  boundaries  ?  It  does 
not  seem  to  read  that  way. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  did  not  catch  you. 

The  Chaibman.  The  plebiscite  is  to  determine  to  what  country  it 
is  to  belong.  Does  tne  plebiscite  alter  boundaries?  Plebiscites 
alter  possession  but  not  boundaries. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  boundaries  are  to  be  fixed  in  some  cases  by  the 
plebiscite. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  thev  i 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Tnen  we  do  not  guarantee  those,  do  we, 
under  the  language  of  our  obligation  to  guarantee  existing  boundaries  ? 

}Jbr.  MiLLEB.  May  I  complete  my  answer! 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Yes,  sir. 

ib.  MiLLEB.  And  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Belgium. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  So  that  you  consider  that  if  we  ratify  the 
treaty  we  are  gauranteeing  to  preserve  boundaries  that  may  be 
placed  in  the  future,  and  of  which  we  have  no  present  knowledge,  in 
some  instances? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  did  not  state  that  as  the  legal  effect 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  State  it  in  your  own  way,  and  take  all  the 
time  you  want  to,  what  your  conception  is  about  that. 

lifr.  MiLLEB.  In  the  first  place,  I  pointed  out  that  the  word  '*  exist- 
ing" does  not  qualify  "territorial  integrity,"  but  qualifies  'Apolitical 
mdependence.'' 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  **Territorid[  integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence." 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  territorial  integrity?  The  territorial 
int^rity  as  of  what  date? 

m.  MiLLEB.  The  territorial  integrity  as  it  exists ;  primarily,  as  it 
exists  at  present. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  And  secondarily? 

Ifr.  MiLLEB.  As  it  may  be  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  according  to  these  plebiscites  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chaibman.  You  refer  to  Belgium.  The  second  part  of  the 
treaty  begins  by  defining  the  boundaries  of  Germanjr.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  mean  that  the  boundaries  of  Germany  with  Holland  and 
France  are  to  be  changed,  do  you?  There  is  nothing  about  those 
there.  I  merely  asked  that  preliminarily.  The  boundary  between 
France  and  Senium  and  the  boundary  between  Belgium  and  Hoi- 
land — are  those  open  to  change  ? 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  There  is  no  proviflion  for  changing  the  boundarr  be- 
tween France  and  Belgiiun  and  the  boundary  between  Holland  and 
Be^um. 

Ijie  Chaibman.  I  did  not  say  that.  Are  they  open  to  change  by 
those  treaties  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  treaty  makes  no  reference  to  them,  Senator. 
They  are  open^  to  change  by  agreement. 

The  Chaibman.  Between  France  and  Belgium,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  what  we  are  discussing.  The  only 
boundary  of  Belgium  that  is  open  for  settlement  is  the  boundary 
with  Germany.    Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  that  first  one  reads-: 

The  boundariee  of  Germany  will  be  detennined  as  follows: 

1.  With  Belgium:  From  the  point  common  to  the  three  frontiers  of  Belntun,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  and  in  a  southerly  direction;  the  northeaatem  boundary  of  the 
former  territory  of  neutral  Moresnet,  then  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Eupen, 
then  the  frontier  between  Belgium  and  the  Kreis  of  Montjoie,  then  the  northeastern 
and  the  eastern  boundary  of  tne  Kreis  of  Malmedy  to  its  junction  with  the  frontier 
of  Luxemburg. 

Do  you  concede  that  boundary  to  be  open  to  further  change  ? 
Mr.  MiLLEB.  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  will  read  article 
34  of  the  treaty  [reading] : 

Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  Belgium  aU  rights  and  title  over  the  territory  com- 
pnsing  the  whole  of  the  Kreise  of  Eupen  and  of  Malmedy. 

During  the  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  treaty,  registers  will  be 
opened  by  the  Belgian  authority  at  Eupen  and  Malmedy  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  above  territory  will  be  entitled  to  record  in  writing  a  desire  to  see  the  whole  or 
part  of  it  remain  under  German  sovereignty. 

The  results  of  this  public  expression  of  opinion  will  be  communicated  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  Belgium  imdertakes  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  league. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  that  is  the  question  of  settling  possession. 
But  are  the  boundaries  to  be  chanced  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  boundary  womd  be  changed  if  a  part  of  Eupen 
and  of  Malmedy  went  back  to  Germany. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  the  boundary  be  changed  t  The  possession 
would  be  changed,  imquestionably. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  sovereignty  would  be  changed. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.  I  mean,  are  they  altering  these  boimdaries 
as  laid  down  in  the  treaty  as  the  boundaries  of  Germany  and  Belgimn  ? 
It  may  go  to  Germany  or  Belgium  under  article  34,  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  but  the  change  provides  for  no  change  in  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  But  the  boundary  line  will  depend  on  whether  it 
goes  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  Chaibman.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  depending  on  it  but 
possession. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  you  mean  is  that  at  present  under  the 
treaty  that  territory  is  subject  to  Belgmm. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  subject  to  change  as  to  its  plebiscite! 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  therefore  if  a  portion  of  it  goes  back  to 
Germany  after  a  vote,  it  would  change  the  boundary  of^elgium. 

The  Ohaibman.  It  carries  the  boundary  with  it. 
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Senator  MoCumbbb.  It  carries  the  boundary  with  it  t 

tb.y^UMR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  wanted  to  get  what  it  meAnt. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  To  ^arantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
members  of  the  league  would  cover  the  preservation  to  the  powers  to 
whom  they  have  been  awarded  under  tnis  treaty,  of  all  the  colonies 
taken  from  Germany,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  thmk  that  would  depend  on  the  exact  disposition 
of  the  colonies — the  final  disposition  of  the  colonies — ^which  is  not 
provided' in  detail  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  1  know,  but  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  important  to  know  when  the  treaty  speaks  from — from  what 
date.  In  other  words,  does  it  mean  to  guarantee  boiu^daries  or  the 
territorial  integrity  of  members  of  the  league  as  that  integrity  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  or  at  the  time  of  the  procla- 
mation of  its  ratification,  or  does  it  mean  to  guarantee,  as  you  sug* 
gest,  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  league  as  it  may 
be  added  to,  depending  upon  the  result  of  future  considerations  and 
the  award  of  other  territory  yet  to  come  to  the  various  members  of 
the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  whole  treaty  must  be  read  together.  The 
provisions  which  provide  for  the  plebiscites  are  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
just  as  much  as  the  provisions  of  article  10. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Very  well,  then.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  whether  the  thing  we  are  asked  to  preserve  is  an  existing  thmg 
or  is  a  thing  that  is  Uable  to  be  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  are 
we  euai^nteeing  a  known  thing  or  something  that  is  liable  to  change 
in  tne  future  I  I  simply  want  your  opinion  about  it,  of  comrse.  I 
do  not  expect  your  decision  will  settle  it 

Mr.  Miller.  Naturally. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  I  want  to  get  your  view  of  it.  You 
were  present  at  the  consideration  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  the  territorial  inte^ty  of  Poland  would 
mean  the  territorial  inte^ity  of  Poland  as  it  resulted  from  this 
treaty— from  all  its  provisions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Including  the  provision  as  to  upper  Silesia  and  the 
plebiscite  there. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  How  many  powers  took  part  in  the  so-called 
peace  conference  in  Paris  ?  By  that  I  mean  how  many  of  them  sent 
peace  commissions  or  delegates?  Do  you  not  remember  without 
lookinff  it  up  in  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  number  is  quite  large. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  large  ? 

Mr.  Mjller.  It  is  27,  Aot  counting  the  British  dominions  in  India, 
&nd  aside  from  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Counting  the  Germans  and  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Countingthose  would  make  33. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Thirty-three  powers.  Did  they  all  have  the 
Eame  number  of  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  fixed  the  number  of  commissioners  who 
were  to  attend  the  peace  conference  I 
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'Mr.  Milieu.  It  was  fixed  before  Hie  invitationB  were  sent  oat  by 

the  French  Grovemment  to  attend  the  conference. 

Senator  BranDeoee.  You  mean  it  was  fixed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment; or  that  the  invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  invitations,  according  to  my  recollection,  were 
sent  out  by  the  French  Government,  and  the  number  was  fixed  by 
consultation  before  that. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Consultation  by  whom  f 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  anything  that  you 
do  not  know.    Of  course,  if  yoh  do  not  know 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  the  United  States  was  consulted.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  powers  were  consulted.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  do  not  know  wno  did  the  determining  of 
how  many  commissioners  each  coimtry  should  have,  do  you  f 

Mr.  Miller.  Except  that  it  was  done  by  consultation.  I  do  not 
know  who  participated. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Of  course,  somebody  must  have  consulted 
and  determined,  but  I  did  not  know  but  you,  bein^  the  expert  legal 
adviser  of  the  commission,  might  have  known.  Oicourse,  if  you  do 
not  know,  just  say  so  and  I  will  pass  on  to  something  else. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  it  was  discussed.  I  do  not  know  who 
made  the  final  decision. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  you  know  that  it  was  discussed,  hj  whom 
was  it  discussed  ?  Never  mind.  We  have  not  very  much  tune  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  recollection  is 

Senator  Swanson.  I  iQsist  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  answer. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  am  perfectly  willing  he  should,  but  it  is 
rather  immaterial^  and  the  witness  seems  to  hesitate. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  him  answer. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  French  Government  sent  a  note  on  the  subject 
to  various  powers;  I  do  not  know  what  to  powers,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  United  States  was  included. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  was  con- 
sulted upon  how  the  commissioners 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  prefer  that  the  witness  should  do  the 
testifying,  because  the  Senator  will  have  a  chance  later. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  chairman,  and  I  addressed  the  chairman  for  that 
purpose. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  know  we  were  goinff  through  all  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.     Is  the  permission  granted  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Why,  certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  United 
States  was  consulted  as  to  how  many  commissioners  she  desired  to 
name  to  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  or  not  presume,  from  that,  that  other 
nations  were  likewise  consulted  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Certainly;  they  must  have  been. 
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Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  very  harmless  question  tliat  I  wished 
to  ask. 

Senator  Brakdegee.  I  think  so.  Now.  Mr.  Miller,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  did  these  different  participants  aU  have  the  same  number  of 
commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Different  numbers  f 

Mr.  Milleb.  Different  numbers. 

Senator  Branbeobe.  What  was  the  total  number  of  commis- 
sioners in  the  plenary  conference,  if  that  id  the  proper  expression  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  AU  r^ht. 

Mr.  Miller.  Because,  as  you  suggested,  some  powers  had  a 
greater  number  than  others. 

Senator  Brandegee.  All  right.  How  many  meetings  did  the 
plenary  conference  have  before  these  commissions  were  appointed 
to  take  up  various  phases  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  as  to  that,  Senator,  the  commissions,  as  I 
remember  it,  were  not  appointed  at  the  same  time.  There  were  a 
good  many  commissions  appointed,  and  I  do  not  think  they  were  all 
appointed  at  the  same  plenary  session. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well;  I  will  change  the  form  of  the 
question.  How  many  meetings  did  the  plenary  conference  hold 
Defore  the  final  meeting  of  the  plenary  conference  which  approved 
the  treatv  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Three  or  four,  I  think.     I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  you  aware  to  what  extent  the  various 
commissions  who  had  under  consideration  the  different  parts  of  the 
treaty  consulted  with  one  another  and  kept  posted  on  the  work  of 
one  another  ? 

Mr.  MriXER.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  commimication  be- 
tween the  commissions  as  such.  The  different  members  of  each 
delegation  who  were  on  the  various  conmiissions  doubtless  con- 
sulted, but  as  between  one  commission  and  another  I  do  not  think 
there  was  considtation  except  between  the  economic  commission 
and  the  financial  commission. 

Senator  Bkandeoee.  After  each  commission  finished  its  work  and 
was  ready  to  report,  to  whom  did  they  send  the  completed  report  of 
their  proposals  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  sent  it  to  the  plenary  conference  through  the 
secretariat. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  sent  it  to  the  secretariat.  Then  who 
took  the  various  reports  and  put  them  together,  so  as  to  make  the 
completed  treaty? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  drafting  committee. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  were  these  reports  of  commissions  ap- 
proved by  any  meeting  of  the  plenary  council  before  the  final  meet- 
inc  of  the  plenarv  council  approved  of  Hhe  entire  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Some  of  them  were.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  them 
Were. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  remember  which  ones  were  approved 
by  the  plenary  conference  before  the  entire  treaty  was  approved  ? 

Mr.  MILLEB.  The  report  of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations 
Was  approved. 
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Senator  Brandegeb.  Excuse  me  right  there.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  plenary  conference  that  approvea  the  report  on  the  league  of 
nations^  were  the  reports  of  any  other  commissions  approved  1 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was  at  the  same  meeting;  that  the  report  of 
the  commission  on  the  labor  clauses  was  approvea. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  you  sure  about  that  f 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  My  impression  had  been,  from  what  little 
information  we  got  in  this  country  about,  it,  that  the  meeting  of  the 
plenary  conference  which  approved  the  report  of  the  commission  on 
the  covenant  of  the  league  oi  nations  did  that  and  nothing  else,  and 
that  it  was  a  hastily  caQed  meeting,  called  by  the  Presic&nt  to  get 
the  covenant  approved  so  that  he  could  come  back  here  in  March 
and  submit  it  tentatively  or  informally  to  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  ne  did,  without  referring  to  the  final  report 
of  the  commission.'  When  tne  report  was  made  in  February,  I 
think  there  was  nothing  else  approved  at  that  meeting. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  was  my  impression. 

Mr,  Miller.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  thought  you  were 
referring  to  the  later  meeting.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  attend  in  any  way,  or  were  you 
present,  either  as  an  auditor  or  in  any  other  capacity,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  plenary  conference  which  approved  the  draft  for  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  one  in  February  t 

Senator  Brandegee..  If  that  was  in  February,  and  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Miller.  Tlxere  was  a  first  report  and  a  second  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  report  where  the  plenary  conference 
approved  the  draft  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  just 
beiore  the  President  sailed  for  this  country  and  got  here  with  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  was  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  were  present.  Was  that  meeting  of  the 
plenary  conference  open  to  the  public? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  was.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  not  remember  whether  people  were 
in  the  gallery;  or  was  there  a  gallery?  Were  there  outsiders  there 
other  than  the  delegates  or  commissioners? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  the  public  was  there. 

Senator  Brandegjje.  Was  there  quite  a  large  audience  or  a  small 
one  ?  It  seems  to  me,  this,  being  an  epoch-making  event,  ought  to 
have  occasioned  a  ripple,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  a  few  spec- 
tators to  see  it  adopted.     But  never  mind 

Mr.  Miller.  There  were  quite  a  large  number,  considering — as 
many  as  coidd  get  into  the  room. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  spectators  were  there — 10  or  100 1 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  well,  more  than  a  hundred.  Senator,  but  I  am  not 
an  expert  at  guessing  crowds. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  many  could  the  room  hold  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  room  could  hold  some  hundreds. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  you  say  the  room  was  filled  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seemed  crowded  to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now' I  am  getting  something.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  insisted  upon  it. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  did  not  insbt  upon  it;  but  jou  did.  There 
were  hundreds  of  people  there,  were  there  t 

lb,  MhJjEB.  I  snould  think  so. 

Senator  Brandeobe.  How  long  was  the  plenary  conference  in 
session  considering  the  covenant  of  the  lea^e  of  nations  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Idy  recollection  is  it  was  allthe  afternoon. 

Senator  Brandbgeb.  The  whole  afternoon.  The  President  made 
the  report,  did  he  not  t 

Mr.  MnxER.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoeb.  And  made  a  speech  about  it,  did  he  not  t 

iSi.  Miller.  He  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  else  made  speeches  t 

Mr.  MnxER.  I  do  not  remember,  at  this  distance  of  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  there  any*  debate  on  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  in  the  plenary  council! 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  there  were  various  speeches  made. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know  there  were  speeches  made.  The 
President  made  one.  Was  there  any  debate  upon  the  various 
articles,  the  26  articles,  which  constitute  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  the  speeches  were  all  prepared  speeches. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes? 

Mr.  ^/bixER.  They  seemed  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Canned  oratory? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  Vhether  you  would  call  it  debate  or  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  anybody  ask 
anybody  else  what  certain  articles  meant  ?  Was  there  any  difference 
of  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  articles  or  what 
they  midit  mean  ? 

Mr.  loLLER.  I  do  not  think  so.    Not  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  was  pot  a  word  said,  was  there,  except 
that  the  President,  and  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  and  other 
heads  of  delegations  made  remarks  about  it.  That  was  all,  was  it 
not,  and  then  they  unanimously  agreed  to  the  whole  thing,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  head  of  the  Japanese  delega- 
tion made  any  remarks  at  that  meeting.     Possibly  he  did. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  read  something  that  purported  to  be,  not 
a  protest  on  his  behalf,  but  a  regret  that  some  racial  equality  clause 
had  not  been  included  in  it,  or  something  of  the  kind,  but  I  may  be 
mistaken  about  that.  I  do  not  consider  the  garbled  newspaper  ac- 
counts that  we  were  allowed  to  receive  through  the  censor  at  that 
time  as  being  authority  for  any  opinion;  but  tnat  is  all  we  have.  I 
get  a  fair  idea  of  how  the  thing  was  done,  and  that  is  all  I  care  to 
ask. 

Senator  Harding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  understand  that  the  lea^e  of  nations 
has  authority  to  change  the  territorial  possessions  of  any  nation  a 
member  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  authority  to  some  extent  to  decide  on  these 
plebiscites,  as  granted  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  Suppose  the  readjustment  of  the  Balkan  and 
other  Near  East  problems  should  not  prove  to  be  all  that  those  who 
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favor  them  hope,  would  the  league  of  nations  for  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  peace  have  authority  to  malro  readjustments  of 
territorial  lines  ? 

Mr.  MiLLBR.  Not  unless  it  was  so  agreed. 

Senator  Harding.  What  do  you  mean  when  vou  say  *'eo  agreed "1 
Do  you  mean  the  unanimous  consent  of  everybody  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  it  might  be  agreed  in  the  treaty  with  Austria, 
for  example,  or  with  Hungarv  or  with  Bulgaria,  that  a  line  shoula 
be  subsequently  fixed  by  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Harding*  Do  you  mean  a  reservation,  for  instance,  like 
that  contained  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  Saar  Basin,  wherein  the 
government  of  the  basin  is  intrusted  to  the  league  of  nations,  and 
wherein  Germany  renounces  her  sovereignty  to  the  league  of  nations  ! 

Mr.  Miller.  1  was  not  referring  to  that,  Senator.  I  was  referring 
to  the  provisions  which  provide  lor  the  fixing  of  the  line  and  f <Nr  a 
plebescite  in  such  territory  as  Upper  Silesia,  or  in  Schleswig. 

Senator  Harding.  Maybe  I  can  make  it  a  little  more  specific.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  question  is  wise.  I  am  trying  to  clear  up 
certain  things  in  my  own  mind.  Suppose  the  disposition  of  Thrace 
shoidd^  two  years  from  now,  prove  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  m  the  estimate  of  the  members  of  the  council  or  the  assembly. 
Has  the  league  authority  to  undertake  the  readjustment  of  that 
assiminent  (rf  territory? 

ifi.  Miller.  To  change  it? 

Senator  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  Not  without  a  specific  provision  in  the  treaty 
with  Austria. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  might  be  a  specific  pro\rision  in  a  subsequent 
treaty;  in  that  case,  with  Bulgaria. 

Senator  Harding.  Then  in  accepting  the  league  covenant  in  the 
peace  treaty  that  we  have  before  us  we  really  undertake  to  guarantee 
territorial  integrity  that  we  know  not  of  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  boundaries  are  not  fixed.    That  is  true.  Senator. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Senate,  but  there  is  no 
need  of  adjourning  this  hearing,  because  I  am  going  to  move  that  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  from  12  to  2  o'clock  to  enable  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  parade  of  the  Marines  to  do  so,  so  the  Senate  will  not 
really  meet  for  action  until  2  o'clock. 

(Senator  McCumber  took  the  chair.) 

Senator  Moses.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr,  Brandegee) 
has  some  other  questions  to  propound,  but  he  has  left  the  room 
temporarily. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Miller,  does  not  this  league  of  nations 
article  itself  provide  that  where  any  nation  shall  report  to  the  league 
that  a  given  question  has  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
the  league  may  take  up  that  question  and  consider  it  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  it? 

Mr.  Miller    Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  in  so  far  as  that  goes.  Senator  Harding^s 
question  would  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  league 
could  deal  with  the  subject  matter  of  Thrace  if  later  on,  upon  com- 
plaint of  Greece  or  Bulgaria,  the  league  conclude  that  it  was  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  statu  quo. 
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Mr.  linxEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  let  me  aak  you  another  q[ueation.  Does 
it  not  provide  that  the  league  shall  have  power  to  consider  complaints 
that  existing  treaties  have  become  inapplicable  and  that  if  allowed  to 
exist  thej  may  become  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  woiid. 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes.    Article  19  provides: 

The  aflsembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconidderation  by  members  of  the 
league  of  treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and  the  consideration  of  inter- 
national conditioiiB  whoee  continuance  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Senator  Habdiko.  Now,  following  up  Senator  Williams's  question: 
Suppose  in  the  judgment  of  the  council  that  the  possession  of  the 
Danu^  West  Inaies,  which  we  purchased  within  the  last  few  months, 
should  be  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  from  any  cause  what- 
soever. Would  the  league  have  a  right  to  step  in  and  make  that 
readjustment  1 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  No,  sir;  in  my  opinion  not. 

Senator  Habbino.  They  would  be  inhibited  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  only. 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  It  would  be  inhibited  by  that,  in  my  opinion — by  the 
Monroe  doctrine  provision. 

Senator  Habdino.  This  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  and  I 
consider  it  of  some  importance.  If  when  once  territorial  lines  are 
established  by  this  peace  treaty  the  league  has  authority  to  step  in 
to  mBke  a  readjustment  and  pass  territory  from  one  nation  to  anothei' 
in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  what  is  to  prevent  tho 
league  doing  the  same  thing  with  a  piece  of  American  territory? 
What  except  our  size  would  prevent  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  my  answer  to  that  is  that  I  do  not 
think  the  league  has  the  power  to  make  the  change. 

Senator  Harding.  You  said  to  Senator  Williams  that  if  they  found 
an  adjustment  of  territory  was  menacing  the  j^eace  of  the  world, 
they  had  the  authority  to  take  it  up  and  change  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  To  advise.    I  read  the  article. 

Senator  Williams.  I  said  to  recommend:— to  investigate  and 
reconmiend. 

Senator  Hasdiho.  Well,  then,  let  us  follow  that.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  practical  question — I  should  like  the  judgment  of  the 
witness  on  tms:  What  does  the  league  amount  to  u  its  recom- 
mendaticmB  are  nothing  inore  than  an  admonition  ? 

Senator  Williams.  If  its  recommendation  is  unanimously  adopted 
and  there  is  no  minority  report  upon  it,  then  none  of  the  m^nbers  of 
the  league  can  go  to  war.  That  is  one  thing.  The  next  thing,  of 
course,  is  that  where  the  recommendation  of  the  council  is  unani- 
mously ^ven,  we  being  represented  upon  it  as  well  as  the  other  great 
Pjowers,  it  will  have  a  moral  weight  in  the  world  that  vrill  be  irre- 
siatible. 

Senator  Harding.  All  right.  Now,  let  us  follow  that.  Suppose 
we  were  involved,  and  the  league  xmanimously  made  a  recommenda- 
tion, and  we  declined  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  league. 
What  happens  then  { 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  w^^  the  case,  of  course  our  commission 
would  have  had  to  vote  against  what  we  have  done.  If  there  was  no 
nunority  report,  then  if  we  went  to  war,  the  council  would  consider 
what  measures  were  necessary  and  would  make  a  recommendation; 
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but  in  addition  to  that,  the  free  passage  of  troops  would  be  alloD^ed 
through  the  territories  of  all  members  of  the  league  against  the  re- 
calcitrant country — ^in  that  case  our  own*  country— and  in  addition 
to  that  the  lea^e  might  recommend  anything  that  it  chose  to  recom- 
mend that  mi^t  be  accepted  by  the  other  members  of  the  league. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr«  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  is  all  entirely 
irregular,  with  due  deference  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  C^ 
course,  he  is  expressing  his  opinion,  and  we  would  have  difFerent 
opinions,  and  this  committee  is  engaged  in  a  general  conversation. 

Senator  Hakdino.  Does  the  Senator  mind  if  1  ask  a  question  ? 

Senator  Fall.  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world. 

Senator  Willllms.  I  agree  thoroughly,  but  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
asked  a  question  and  I  was  answering  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  he  would  like 
to  have  the  opinion  of  the  witness  upon  it. 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  turned  to  me,  and  we  were  just 
talking  amongst  ourselves. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  I  think,  the  question  was  rather  general,  and 
it  might  be  answered  by  anyone.  We  will  get  back  to  the  witness 
now. 

Senator  Harding.  I  will  address  my  question  to  the  witness.  This 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Take  a  hypotnetical  case,  where  a  question 
of  American  territory  is  involved,  and  the  league  of  nations  recom- 
mends contrary  to  our  wishes.  Suppose  then  that  we  do  not  even 
go  to  war.  We  are  subject  to  what  might  be  termed  ostracism  by 
the  international  powers,  are  we  not?  Are  we  subjected  to  that, 
for  one  thing?  Are  we  made  an  international  outlaw  if  we  refuse 
to  accept  the  recommendations? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Not  if  we  do  not  go  to  war. 

Senator  Hardino.  Are  we  not  subject,  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, to  trade  boycotts  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Certainly  not,  unliBss  we  go  to  war. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  It  is  one  of  the  sections  of  article  16,  which  provides 
that — 

Should  any  member  of  the  league  resort  to  -war  in  disregard  of  its  covenants,  under 
articles  12,  13,  or  15,  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  other  members  of  the  league. 

Senator  Harding.  Suppose  we  do  not  go  to  war.  What  happens  ? 
Suppose  we  just  refuse  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  league 
and  ignore  its  authority  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  What  happens  as  a  practical  matter  ? 

Senator  Habding.  What  happens  to  us  as  a  practical  thing  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Nothing,  under  the  covenants,  if  we  do  not  resort  to 
war. 

Senator  Harding.  But  the  league  would  have  authority  to  institute 
a  boycott,  economic  pressure,  embargoes 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  asking  the  witness. 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  prefaced  by  those 
words  I  just  read,  which  limit  it  to  a  case  where  a  member  of  the 
league  resorts  to  war  in  disregard  of  its  covenent  under  articles  12, 
13,  or  16. 
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Senator  Habding.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  what  remedy  has  the 
league  to  make  its  recommendations  effectiye  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Public  opinion,  publicity,  the  moral  force  of  its 
recommendations. 

Senator  Moses.  We  might  be  expelled. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  For  a  violation  of  any  covenant  we  might  be  expdled. 

Senator  McGumber.  But  mere  negative  action  would  not  be  a 
violation  of  the  covenant  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Not  a  violation  of  the  covenant  in  this  particular 
case  that  is  supposed. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  other  words^  if  the  United  States  did  not 
accept  the  suggestions  of  the  cotmcil,  it  would  not  make  a  cause  for 
expiusion. 

Mr.  Mnj,EB.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Habdino.  Then  let  us  put  it  in  another  way.  Suppose 
the  league  makes  an  alteration  of  territorial  lines,  are  we  Dound  under 
article  10  to  recognize  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  new  allotment? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  the  league  has  an^  power  to 
make  a  new  line,  as  you  put  it,  except  in  a  case  where  it  is  given 
specific  power  under  this  treaty  or  under  a  subsequent  treaty. 

Senator  Habdino.  I  understood  you  to  say,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  if  a  situation  was  menacing  the 
peace  of  the  world  it  did  have  that  power. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  said  to  advise.  I  read  article  19,  in  which  that 
would  be  included.    The  word  " advise"  is  used. 

Senator  Habding.  Then  let  us  go  back  to  a  speci&c  case.  I  am 
sorry  to  take  the  time  of  the  committee,  but  it  is  important  to  me. 

Senator  Faix.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting. 

Senator  Habding.  If  I  understand  the  covenant,  if  that  question 
arises  and  we  are  disputants,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  We  are  niled 
out  because  we  are  disputants. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  We  sit  m  the  coimcU. 

Senator  Habdino.  I  know;  but  we  do  not  vote  on  it,  because  we 
are  disputants. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  would  not  say  that.  There  is  no  provision  that  we 
do  not  vote. 

Senator  Fall.  There  are  several  provisions  here  that  wherever  a 
inember  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  it  has  no  vote. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  differ.  Senator 

Senator  Swanson.  Explain  your  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  My  understanmng  is  that  the  provision  does  not  say 
that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  not  vote,  but  it  simply  provides 
that  the  votes  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  not  be  counted. 

Senator  Habding.  It  is  the  same  practical  situation. 

Senator  Fall.  It  is  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  see  why  you  want 
OS  to  vote  if  the  vote  is  not  counted.    That  is  the  southern  style. 

Senator  Habding.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  I  am 
very  sincere  about  it.  I  want  to  know  if  the  league  becomes  an  inter- 
nationsJ  power  that  can  change  territorial  lines  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace  and  then  command  the  adherents  of  the  league  to 
respect  diose  lines. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  My  opinion  is  no. 

Senator  Habding.  Except  as  it  is  provided  for 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Except  as  it  is  specLQcally  provided  for  in  this  treaty 
or  in  other  treaties 
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Senator  Habding.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Miller,  you  said  that  the  draft  of  the  core- 
nant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  was  finally  adopted  as  a  basis 
upon  which  the  commission  worked  to  get  its  final  results  was  a  com- 
posite of  many  suggestions. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Parts  being  taken  from  the  four  drafts  submitted 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  made  that  composite  t 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  have  to  ask  a  rather  technical  question  before  I 
can  answer  your  question.  Do  you  mean  who  physically  got  it 
up,  prepared  the  language  of  it  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Mr.  Hiu^t  and  myself. 

Senator  Moses.  In  the  form  m  which  you  submitted  it,  was  it 
submitted  by  our  representatives  on  the  commission,  namelv,  the 
President  and  Col.  House?  You  submitted  it  to  them  and  they 
submitted  it  to  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  draft  as  you  handed  it 
to  the  President  and  Col.  House  ?  • 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  suppose  the  department  has  a  copy. 

Senator  Moses.  Under  the  limitations  set  upon  our  procuring  the 
information,  as  stated  in  the  President's  letter  of  yesterday,  do  you 
think  we  could  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Muleb.  I  have  no  authority  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  the  witness  to  endeavor  through  the 
department  to  get  that  for  the  committee? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Will  the  witness  do  so  ? 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  I  did  not  hear  the  question.  What  was  it 
that  was  desired  ? 

Senator  Moses.  The  witness  testified  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
draft  upon  which  the  finally  completed  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations  was  based  was  a  composite  draft  containing  suggestions 
drawn  from  the  four  drafts  submitted  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  he  testified  that  that  composite 
draft  was  made  bv  Mr.  Hurst  and  himself.  I  am  asking  if  we  can 
get  possession  of  that  draft  ? 

Senator  Swakson.  The  right  way  would  be  to  ask  the  department. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  will  ask  the  department,  if  that  is  the  request. 
I  can  not  do  any  more  than  that. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Of  course,  that  is  all  that  you  could  do. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes, 

Senator  MgCuhbeb.  You  have  not  a  copy  in  your  possession? 

Mi.  Millbb.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Senator  Moses,  will  you  put  into  the  record 
a  statement  of  the  reason  why  such  a  request  is  made? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes;  because  I  would  like  to  know  in  what 
particulars  the  completed  draft  departed  from  the  draft  of  Mr.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Hurst. 

Senator  HrroHCOCK,  Why  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  a  great  thirst  for  information  on  the  subject 

Senator  EbTOHOooK.  Why  ? 
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Senator  Moses.  I  would  like  to  enlighten  myself.  I  sliall  have  to 
vote  on  it  presently. 

Senator  BiTGHGOGK.  I  supposed  you  had  made  up  your  mind  a 
long  wBile  ago. 

Senator  Fall.  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  doins  as 
we  all  very  often  do,  and  that  is  judging  others  by  himself.  Mx. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  witness  a  lew  questions } 

Senator  MgCuhbeb.  Certainly. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Miller,  you  have  referred  once  or  twice  to  article 
19,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  that  is  the  only  article  that  would  be 
appealed  to  in  the  event  that  there  was  a  question  as  to  readjustment 
01  territorial  lines.  Suppose  that  there  were  a  question  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  on  the  lines  suggested  oy  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  touching,  we  will  say,  an  irrigation  project  on  the  Colorado 
Riveir,  a  portion  of  which  was  in  the  United  States  and  a  portion  of 
which  was  in  Mexico,  that  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  league 
by  Mexico  after  we  had  become  a  member  of  the  league,  or  by  some 
inend  of  Mexico,  while  Mexico  is  outside  the  lea^e.  Suppose  the 
league  in  its  judgment  were  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  here  was  a 
question  that  might  affect  the  peace  of  the  world.  Article  17,  in  the 
event  that  Mexico  was  out  oi  the  league,  would  then  be  invoked, 
would  it  not ! 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  It  might  be. 

Senator  Fall.  In  a  dispute  between  a  member  of  the  league  and 
a  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  league,  it  is  provided  that  the 
nonmembers  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligation  of  membership 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dispute.  Mexico  would  then  be  invited  by 
the  council  to  become  a  member  of  the  league  for  the  purposes  of 
that  dispute,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  UP5^ii  such  conditions  as  the  council  may  deem  just. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  of  course  I  am  not  attempting  to  quibble 
about  it. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  No;  I  was  not  either. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  care  to  read  into  the  record  the  entire 
article,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  it.  The  invitation  would  be 
extended  to  Mexico  to  become  a  member  of  the  league  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dispute.  Then  articles  12  to  16  of  the  covenant  would 
immediately  automatically  become  operative  in  the  event  that 
Mexico  accepted  the  invitation,  would  tney  not  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  then  that  under  the  second  paragraph  of 
article  17 — 

Upon  each  invitation  being  given  the  council  shall  immediately  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  circimiBtances  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best 
aod  most  effectual  in  the  drcumstancee — 

if  the  recommendation  of  the  council  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Mexican  line  should  be  so  extended  as  to  take  in  that  portion  of  the 
country  in  dispute  which  is  now  claimed  by  the  United  States,  what 
would  oe  the  effect  of  such  reconamendations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  depend  on  whether  the  United  States 
accepted  it  or  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  Mexico  accepted  it,  and  acted  upon 
it.  and  the  United  States  did  not  accept.  Wnat  would  be  the  status  ? 
What  would  be  the  result  t 
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Mr  Miller.  The  result  would  be  that  not  having  been  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  it  would  not  have  gone  into  effect. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  Mexico  had  accepted  and  put  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  council.  Suppose  that  she  had  put  her 
flag  over  the  country  and  put  her  civil  officers  there,  if  not  her  mili- 
tary force,  to  administer  it,  and  the  United  States  did  not  accept. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  be  an  invasion  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fall.  It  would  ? 

M&r.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  By  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  league,  when  Mexico 
herself  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  still  be  an  invasion  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Fall.  One  which  we  would  be  authorized  to  resist  with 
armed  force,  without  violation  of  our  covenant  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 


is  true,  they  could  not  then  recommend  anything  which  might  prove 
effectual. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  second  paragraph  of  article  17  is  the  provision 
for  inquiry,  upon  the  invitation  being  given. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Your  question  supposes  that  the  invitation  is  ac- 
cepted by  Mexico 

Senator  Fall.  Accepted  by  Mexico,  and  Mexico  comes  in.  I  will 
state  the  proposition  a  little  more  fully.  Suppose  that  in  the  event 
of  such  oispute  Mexico  was  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
league  for  tne  purposes  of  the  dispute  only,  and  she  accepts. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Immediately  and  automatically  the  provisions  of 
articles  12  to  16  apply.  The  council  makes  its  recommendations, 
with  such  suggestions  as  it  thinks  necessary  to  make  such  recommen- 
dations effectual.  Mexico  accepts,  and  acts  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions, and  takes  the  effectual  means  suggested  by  the  -council.  The 
United  States  refuses  to  accept  it.  You  say  that  Mexico  in  taking 
possession  of  the  territory  womd  be  making  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States  which  we  would  be  justified,  without  violating  our  pledges,  to 
resist  with  all  the  force  necessary.     Is  that  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  the  recommendation  of  the  councU  would 
be,  as  I  xmderstand  your  question,  a  recommendation  regarding  a 
disputed  boundary  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  United  States  being  in  possession  of  the  territory! 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  recommendation,  assuming,  as  I  understand  you, 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  Mexico,  would  not  in  my  opinion  authorize 
Mexico  to  take  possession  forcibly  of  the  territory. 

Senator  Fall.  If  she  did  not  do  it,  then  both  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  to  use  a  legal  phase,  would  be  in  contempt  of  the  council, 
because  neither  one  woxild  have  accepted  it. 
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ifr.  MrfT.T!T^,  Mexico  would  have  accepted^  according  to  your 
hTpothesis. 

Senator  Faix.  Oh,  no.  According  to  my  hypothesis,  but  you  say 
she  would  have  no  right  to  accept.  I  am  saying  that  she  does  accept 
the  recommendation.  The  recommendation  is  that  the  disputed 
territory  is  given  to  Mexico,  and  the  effectual  means  which  is  sug- 
^ted  Dy  the  council  for  ]iuttrng  that  reconunendation  into  effect 
IS  that  Mexico's  jurisdiction  .should  be  extended  over  the  disputed 
territory.  Mexico  accepts  the  reconcunendation  and  adopts  the 
means  suggested  by  the  council,  and  puts  her  flag  over  it  and  takea 
possession. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  difference.  Senator,  is  this:  That  the  recommen- 
dation which  the  council  would  make  in  the  case  of  a  boundary 
dispute  would  be  to  suggest  where  the  boundary  should  be  located. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  am  making. 

'Mr.  MnxEB.  But  you  go  further 

Senator  Fall.  Weil,  1  will  take  a  case  that  possibly  you  know 
about,  having  been  connected  with  the  deoartment,  to  put  the  shoe 
on  the  other  foot.  The  Chemizal  zone  in  Texas  is  claimed  by  Mexico 
and  by  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  the  American  flag  is 
put  over  it,  the  American  customs  are  put  over  it,  and  one  end  of 
the  international  bridge  between  Texas  and  Mexico  is  located  upon 
the  Chemizal  zone,  which  has  always  been  claimed  by  Mexico,  or  is 
DOW  claimed  by  her,  at  least.  An  arbitration  treaty  was  agreed 
upon  between  tne  United  States  and  Mexico.  Arbitration  has  been 
had  upon  that  question.  The  arbitration  resulted  in  a  decision 
against  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  refused  to  accept 
the  result  of  the  arbitration.  Now,  suppose  that  exactly  the  same 
thing  were  brought  up  to-day,  without  referwice  to  the  prior  arbi- 
tration, and  Mexico,  tnroug^h  some  friend — ^because  any  nation  has  a 
right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  council  under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  any  matter  which  mav  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world — 
Mexico,  throu^  some  friend,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  council.  France  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  that  decided  against 
us  in  that  case.  Suppose  the  attention  of  the  council  was  brought  to 
the  Chemizal  zone,  and  Mexico  under  article  17  was  invited  to  becomcf 
one  of  the  members  of  the  league  for  the  purposes  of  the  Chemizal 
dispute;  and  suppose  that  one  party  refused  to  arbitrate.  Auto- 
matically the  case  would  go  to  the  council  for  disposition.  Suppose 
the  council  decided  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Mexico  and  recom- 
mended that  the  American  flag  be  pulled  down  and  that  the  Mexican 
flag  be  raised  over  the  Chemizal  zone  and  that  Mexico  took  possessiou 
through  her  civil  authorities  and  established  her  customs  upon  this- 
zone;  and  suppose  that  Mexico  acted  upon  that  recommendation,, 
and  the  United  States  refused,  as  she  has  refused,  to  abide  by  the 
arbitration  and  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  council.  What  would 
be  the  result  t 

Mr.  l^LLER.  Senator,  your  question  assumes  that  the  council 
might  recommend  that  Mexico  should  go  to  war. 

Senator  Fall;  No;  I  am  not  assuming  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
very  carefully  refrained  from .  the  use,  except  incidentally,  of  an 
armed  force. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  You  said  as  I  understood,  an  armed  force. 
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Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  repeat  it  and  cut  out  any  aimed  force, 
and  put  the  supposition  that  Mexico,  without  the  use  of  a  man  in 
uniform  or  a  man  with  a  rifle  or  a  pistol  or  a  hqe,  should  proceed  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  commission  and  to  use  the  effectual  means 
which  the  council  recommends  to  restore  to  herself  the  disputed 
coimtry.  She  comes  over  across  the  country,  across  what  we  now 
regard  as  the  international  line,  and  raises  her  flag  and  establishes 
her  customs.    What  is  the  result! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  repeat,  Senator,  that  in  my  opinion  that  is  not  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute.    Neither  party  has  agreed  to  accept  that. 

Senator  Fall.  But  Mexico  has  accepted  it. 

Senator  HrrcHoooK.  Let  the  witness  answer  the  question  and  not 
be  interrupted  all  the  time. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry. 

Senator  Hitohoook.  i  ou  objected  yourself  to  somebody  butting  in. 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  objectmg  to  an  ordinary  conversation,  just 
as  I  am  objecting  now. 

Senator  HrroHOOOK.  The  witness  should  not  be  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  do  not  accept  your  suggestion 

Senator  Hitchoook.  I  am  making  the  objection,  whether  you 
accept  it  or  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well,  then;  I  will  pursue  my  line  of  inquiry 
without  your  assistance. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  question  was. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

Senator  Fall.  Then  I  will  repeat  it  and  cut  out  any  anned  force,  and  put  the  sup- 
position that  Meicico,  without  the  use  of  a  man  in  uniform,  or  a  man  witn  a  rifle  or  a 
pistol,  or  a  hoe  should  proceed  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  commission  and  to  use  the 
effectual  means  which  the  council  recommends  to  restore  to  herself  the  disj^uted 
country.  She  comes  over  across  the  country,  across  what  we  now  regard  as  the  mter- 
national  line,  and  ndses  her  flag  and  establishes  her  customs.    What  is  the  result? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion^  Senator,  the  distinction  is  this:  The 
question  being  a  boiindary  dispute;  the  recommendation  of  the 
council  is,^  as  it  is  specifically  stated  in  the  covenant,  a  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  not  a  aecision  of  the  boundary  dispute,  and  the  United 
States  in  the  case  supposed  is  not  obliged  to  agree  and  does  not 
agree  to  accept  that  as  a  decision  of  the  dispute.  All  the  United 
States  agrees  is  by  negative  covenant  that  it  will  not  resort  to  war  in 
disregard  of  the  covenants  in  the  three  articles  named,  the  reference 
in  this  case  being  to  article  15,  which  says  that  the  members  of  the 
league  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with  any  party  to  a  dispute 
that  complies  with  the  recommendations  of  the  report.  That  is  the 
sole  covenant.  The  dispute  as  to  the  boundary  question  is  not 
settled,  as  it  would  be  by  final  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  conditions  as  we 
left  them.  Mexico  is  over  here  with  her  flag  raised  and  her  custom- 
houses on  the  chemizal  zone.     What  is  the  result? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  imagine  Mexico  being  there,  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  possibly  your  imagination  is  not  as  vivid 
as  mine.  I  can  imagine  her  being  there,  because  she  is  constantly 
trying  to  come  now,  invading  the  chemizal  zone.  Now,  in  the  event 
that  your  imagination  could  wing  its  far  light  to  that  result,  if  the 
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United  States  resorted  to  force  to  eject  Mexico  she  would  violate 
article  16  of  the  leaeue  covenant;  and  all  the  power  of  each  of  the 
memherS;  and  aU  of  them  collectively  and  severally,  and  all  the 
power  of  the  nations  not  members  of  the  league,  xmder  articles  16 
and  17,  shoidd  be,  and  they  obligate  themselves  to  exert  it  economi- 
cally, financially  and  with  armed  force,  against  the  United  States, 
domeynotf 

Mr.  MnxEB.  If  the  United  States  reserts  to  war,  the  provisions 
of  article  16  apply  to  the  United  States  the  same  as  they  do  to  any 
other  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Fall.  Very  well.  Then,  if  the  United  States  did  not 
reaort  to  war,  we  would  simply  have  a  condition  existing  where  the 
United  States  possibl]^  would  still  continue  to  maintain  her  custom- 
houses, wave  her  fla^  in  the  breeze  along  by  the  side  of  the  Mexican 
cuatomhouse,  and  me  Mexican  flag  floaUng.  Would  that  be  the 
condition  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  shoidd  not  think  so. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  all  on  that  line.  I  have  one  or  two  other 
questions. 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Miller  a  question. 

Senator  Fall.  On  this  line  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  in  a  boundarv  dispute  like 
this,  you  stated  that  your  judgment  is  that  the  Unitea  States,  where 
the  recommendation,  as  contained  in  the  covenant  is  unanimous, 
would  a^ee  not  to  resort  to  war  ? 

Mr.  TmTJ.WR.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then,  if  the  United  States  did  not  accept  that 
provision,  Mexico  would  not  be  restrained  from  going  to  war  ?  Under 
the  covenant,  she  could  declare  war  against  us. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  There  would  be  no  covenant  on  the  part  of  Mexico 
not  to  go  to  war. 

Senator  Swanson.  So  she  could  declare  war  against  us.  If  she 
did  so,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  league  covenant  that  prevents  us 
from  defending  against  a  war  declared  on  us  first? 

Mr.  Mirj,WB.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Mexico  should  be  the  aggressor  in  a  war 
against  us,  there  is  nothing  that  prevents  us  from  defending  our- 
selves. Our  covenant,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  is  that  we  agree 
not  to^o  to  war,  where  there  is  this  unanimity? 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Mexico  should  declare  war  on  us,  do  you 
know  anything  that  prevents  us  from  being  on  the  defensive?  Is 
there  any  such  nro vision  in  the  league  covenant  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  No,  sir;  it  would  create  a  state  of  war  which  we  could 
not  avoid. 

Senator  Fall.  We  can  each  read  again  article  16  and  the  other 
articles,  and  we  would  possibly  come  to  the  same  result  of  a  disagree- 
ment, which  is  the  result  ordmarily  between  an  old  line  Baptist  and 
a  Methodist.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  you  have  said  that  this  covenant  was 
lai^ly  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  as  I 
ondeistood  it. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  said  that  some  of  the  features  of  the  covenant  were 
ven'  similar  to  those  of  the  Bryan  peace  treaties. 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  features  which  you  referred  to  was  that 
we  had  only  one  representative  in  the  international  commission  pro- 
vided by  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  as  we  would  have  only  one  repre- 
sentative upon  the  council.  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  there  was  only  one  American  on  the  interna- 
tional commission. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  you  now  use  the  word  ''American."  You 
said  '*one  representative,"  because  I  put  that  down  myself.  I  am 
glad  you  qualify  it  by  saying  ''one  American." 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wisn  to  say  that  I  used  the  word  "American  "  before, 
and  the  stenographic  record  will  show  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  want  to  do  you  justice.  I  regret  that  my  hearing 
was  at  fault.  Now,  in  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  you  speak  of  the  pro- 
vision for  this  international  commission.  That  was  a  commission 
between  two  nations  alone,  was  it  not;  that  is,  the  two  nations  which 
were  parties  to  this  particular  treaty? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  used  the  words  "international  commission," 
because  those  are  the  words  used  in  the  Bryan  treaties. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  it  is  also  the  expression  used  in  this  peace 
treaty,  is  it  not^  but  in  this  peace  treaty  it  means  in  many  instances 
the  representatives  of  all  tne  various  nations,  while  in  the  Bryan 
peace  treaties  it  means  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  Mn.LER.  The  word  "council"  is  used  in  the  covenant — ^not 
members  of  the  international  commission. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  members  of  the  council  then,  or  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations.  You  are  familiar  with  this  treaty.  There 
are  plebiscite  commissions  and  governing  commissions  established 
through  the  league  of  nations. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  covenant. 

Senator  Fall.  We  have  both,  and  the  covenant  appears  to  be,  so 
far,  until  we  can  possibly  separate  it,  a  part  of  the  peace  treaty. 
Now,  all  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  are  similar,  and  article  2  of  tlie 
treaty  that  I  now  have — ^which  happens  to  be  the  treaty  with  Nica- 
ragua, but  there  are  similar  covenants  in  each  of  them,'  and  I  have 
them  nere  before  me — provides  that  the  commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  as  follows:  One  member  shall  be 
chosen  from  each  country  by  the  Government  thereof.  That  is  the 
American  citizen  that  you  had  reference  to.  One  member  shall  be 
chosen  by  each  Government  from  some  third  country.  That  is  the 
representative  of  this  country  on  that  commission,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  One  of  the  two  chosen  by  this  country,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Supposed  to  be  a  representative  of  this  country, 
because  Nicaragua  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  choice  of 
that  man  chosen  by  this  country. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  this  country  has  two  representatives  chosen 
by  itself.  Nicaragua  has  two,  chosen  by  itself,  and  the  fifth  member 
is  chosen  by  the  two  countries  jointly,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  in  most  of  the  treaties  it  is  provided  that  he 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  four  first  named. 

Senator  Fall.  I  can  read  this  treaty  to  you. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  differ  a  little  bit  in  that. 
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Senator  Fall.  I  am  very  familiar  with  them.  I  will  say  to  you 
very  frankly  that  I  am  not  yet  at  all  sorry  that  I  opposed  each  of 
those  treaties. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  general  provision,  Senator^  is  that  the  two 
Governments  shall  chose  the  fifth  member,  and  if  they  do  not  agree, 
that  the  four  members  already  selected  shall  choose  uie  fifth. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  you  are  correct  about  that.  That  is  the  pro- 
vision in  each  of  them.  That  is  not  with  reference  to  the  four  com-> 
missioners  chosen,  but  the  common  provision  is  that  the  two  countries 
shall  choose  the  fifth  member.  In  one  or  two  ot  the  treaties  there 
is  a  provision  that  that  fifth  member,  in  the  event  of  f idlure  to  choose, 
may  be  chosen  by  the  four  commissioners  already  selected.  Now, 
that  is  purely  an  agreement  by  treaty  between  two  countries,  with 
which  no  otner  countries  of  the  world  have  anydiing  to  do  and  in* 
which  they  have  no  interest,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  you  have  stated,  as  I  understand  you — ^I  may 
be  mistaken  and  If  I  am  I  want  you  to  correct  me — that  the  provision 
that  the  decision  of  those  commissioners  should  not  be  binding  was 
similar  to  the  provision  that  the  procedure  of  the  arbitration  tribunal 
under  articles  12  and  15  is  not  binding.  That  was  another  basis 
upon  which  you  founded  this  treaty.  Do  you  still  understand  that 
that  is  the  fact,  that  there  is  any  similarity  between  those  provisions 
in  the  Bryan  peace  treaties,  such  as  you  seem  to  think  tnere  was, 
and  the  provisions  contained  in  articles  12  and  15  of  the  present 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Not  as  to  article  12,  I  did  not  say  so.  Article  12  is 
that  provision  of  the  covenant  that  relates  to  arbitration. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  Then  what  other  ground  of  similarity  do  you 
find  between  the  Bryan  peace  treaties  ana  this  treaty  now  before  us? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  similarity  that  the  recommendation  of  the  coun- 
cil is  not  a  binding  decision  of  the  dispute,  that  the  hberty  of  action 
is  reserved  in  the  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  Of  course  that  is  your  judgment.  I  have  mine, 
Now,  to  refer  back  to  one  of  the  matters  which  you  discussed  a  while 
ago,  that  is,  as  to  the  boundaries  present  and  future  which  we  agree 
by  article  10  to  respect,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  which  we 
agree  to  protect — on  the  28th  of  June  Germany  signed  this  treaty, 
did  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  And  in  that  agreement  she  agreed  to  the  Saar 
Basm  proposition,  did  she  not  ? 

Mr.  MILLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  She  agreed  to  the  division  between  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  to  the  constitution  of  Danzig  as  a  free  city,  subject  in 
so  far  as  her  external  relations  were  concerned  to  be  controlled  by 
Poland  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Now,  suppose  that  before  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  and  the  deposition  of  the  ratification,  when  it  comes  into 
effect,  German V  refuses  to  yield  as  to  Danzig  or  as  to  the  Saar  Basin, 
refuses  to  abiae  by  her  agreement  in  this  treaty,  what  is  the  status 
of  Germany  with  reference  to  the  other  nations  who  signed  it  with 
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her  on  the  28ih  of  June?    Suppose  ahe  just  simply  says,  ''I  will  not 
abide  by  it/' 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  She  continues  the  war. 

Senator  Fall.  She  does  continue  the  war  ?  Then  in  order  to  make 
peace  the  negotiation  of  another  treaty  would  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Mn.LEB.  Probably.     I  do  not  think  it  would  certainly  be  so. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  or  not  that  on  the  signing 
of  this  treaty  on  the  28th  of  June  a  status  waa  fixed  as  between  the 
si^atories  to  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  There  was  a  change  in  the  status ;  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Peace  is  the  ordmary  status,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes;  between  nations!! 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  is  it'  your  opinion  that  on  the  28th  day  of 
June  the  status  of  war  was  affected  by  the  signature  to  this  treaty  by 
Germany  witl^  the  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  No,  sir;  the  status  of  war  still  continues. 

Senator  Fall.  Still  continues  until  when  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Until  the  treaty  goes  into  force. 

Senator  Fall.  The  status  of  war  still  continues  ? 

ISi.  MiLLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  The  President  is  in  error,  then,  when  he  says  that 
both  the  status  of  peace  and  the  status  of  war  continue. 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  I  was  speakini? 

Senator  Fall.  We  are  neither  at  peace  nor  at  war  i 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  was  speaking  from  the  legal  point  of  yiew. 

Senator  Fall.  That  was  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  because  I 
understood  you  were  there  as  an  international  lawyer. 

Mi.  Milleb.  The  practical  situation  is  of  course  yery  different  from 
that  of  actual  war. 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  we  haye  stopped  fighting. 

A&.  Milleb.  The  fighting  stopped  at  the  date  of  the  armistice. 

Senator  Fall.  When  the  fightmg  stops,  then  the  status  of  peace 
exists? 

Mr.  Milleb.  Is  that  a  question,  Senator  Fall ! 

Senator  Fall.  Yes. 

Mi.  Milleb.  Then  my  answer  is  no. 

Senator  Fall.  I  am  glad  to  haye  your  idea  upon  that  subject. 
Then  there  can  be  no  peace  between  nations  except  by  the  execution 
and  ratification  of  a  signed  peace  ?  You  answer  that ''  no,"  Ipresume, 
as  an  international  lawyer. 

Mr.  Mjdlleb.  That  is  the  customary  method  of  concl  dmg  war  and 
making  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  Sweden  and  Poland  had  peace  for 
a  ereat  many  years  after  1720  without  eyer  declaring  itt 

Mr.  Milleb.  I  haye  so  understood. 

Senator  Fall.  Do  you  know  that  Mexico  and  France  had  a  peace 
after  1867  without  eyer  declaring  it? 

Mr.  Milleb.  I  haye  imderstood  that.  There  are  instances  where 
peace  has  resulted  without  the  procedure  which  I  mentioned  as  the 
usual  procedure. 

Senator  Fall.  Peace  is  established  as  rec(^ized  by  all  inter- 
national law  writers,  in  three  different  ways,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Milleb.  As  recognized  by  law  writers 

Senator  Fall.  Yes;  eyery  one  that  I  haye  eyer  read. 
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Mr.  IfojJSB.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Where  war  has  been  the  status  between  two  coun- 
tries, peace  may  be  established  in  at  least  three  different  and  distinct 
ways,  may  it  not  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  think  it  may. 

Senator  Fall.  A  treaty  of  peace  simply  establishes  the  terms 
upon  which  the  nations  will  remain  at  peace  and  conduct  their  busi- 
ness together,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  a  treaty  of  peace  may  establish  a  great  many 
different  things.    To  say  that  it  sunply  establishes 

Senator  IPall.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  upon  the  status  of  the 
naticms.    A  treaty  of  peace  is  not  necessary  to  peace,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  aU  cases. 

Senator  Fall.  How  is  that  t 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  not  been  in  all  cases. 

Senator  Fall.  But  a  treaty  of  peace  is  adopted  to  provide  distinct 
roles  and  regulations,  and  to  avoid  future  disputes  between  the  two 
nations,  to  provide  rules  by  which  the  citizens  of  the  coimtries  may 
enter  into  commercial  relations  and  continue  to  do  business,  and  by 
which  the  countries  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  the  populations 
of  the  countries,  may  conduct  their  intercourse.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  and  to  create  definitely  a  status  of  peace  instead 
of  a  status  of  war,  and  to  provide  for  the  usual  relations  that  exist 
in  time  of  peace. 

Senator  Fall.  Suppose  that  you  have  no  treaty  of  peace  at  all 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Suppose  that 
this  treaty  is  not  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  at  all. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tne  status  of  war  would  continue  to  exist 
between  he  German  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.*Chairman,  I  ask  to  put  in  the  record  right  at 
this  point  various  advertisements  of  sailings  of  ships  between  this 
country  and  German  ports. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  advertisements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

(rrom  the  New  York  Jonnial  of  Cammeroe.) 

Hambmi^Now  loading  Pier  7,  N.  R. — S.  S.  Juliarui  (steel,  100  Al  Tiloyds') — 
Shipping  Board  Ratee— racat  Steamship  Corporation,  42  Broadway,  New  York; 
Broad  7551-a-3-4-5-«. 


Hamburg — Japanese  steel  steamer — 100  Al  Lloyds — Oozan  Maru — Now  receiving — 
Ming  on  or  about  July  16 — Full  brokerage  paid — For  rates  and  particulars  apply 
Triangle  Steamship  Co.  (Inc.),  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York;  Bowling  Green 
6511-6512-66ia-6514. 


I*rompt  sailings  to  Hambiug  and  Rotterdam — 100  Al  steel  steamers — Shogstad-^ 
Juli(mTui—Dalgada-~Ohak — ^Prompt  loading  from  our  own  per  7,  North  River — 
For  rates  and  further  particulars  apply  to  Pacat  Steamship  Coiporation,  42  Broadway, 
N.  Y.— Telephone  Broad  7651-2-3-4r-5-6— Chicago,  327  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Harrison 
2©— Philadelphia,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Spruce  5515— Pittsburgh,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Giant  ^71— San  Francisco,  210  Dnimm  St.;  Sutter  4472— Mobile,  City  Bank 
Bldg.,  Mobile  326. 
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For  the  development  of  American  trade  in  Germany — Our  Mr.  Charles  Schroeder  is 
now  in  persontd  charge  of  our  branch  office  in  Hamburg — ^We  are  in  a  position  to  offer 
to  manufacturers,  exporters,  importers,  and  others  interested  in  furthering  trade  with 
the  above  and  adjacent  countries,  the  fadlities  of  a  complete  organization  for  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  all  products — We  invite  proposals,  samples,  catalogues,  and 
correspondence  from  responsible  parties — ^Maritime  r^avigation  Co.  (Inc.)i  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York;  telephone,  Whitehall  1648-55. 


Harobuig— Japanese  steel  steamer — 100  A-1  Lloyds^Itsukashima  Mara — Now 
receiving— -{Sailing  on  or  about  July  11 — Full  brokerage  paid-=-For  rates  and  Darticu- 
kn  apply  Triangle  Steamship  Co.  (Inc.),  44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York;  fiowling 
Sreen  6511-6512-6513-6514. 


Hamburg — American  steamer — ^A-1  Lloyds — ^Thala — ^Now  receiving — Sailing  on  or 
about  July  18— For  rates  and  particulars  applv  Brooks  Steamship  Corporation,  25 
Broad  St.,  New  York;  Broad  5835. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  Will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  permit 
me  to  ask  a  question  at  this  point  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly.  Then  I  will  have  another  question  or 
two  later. 

Senator  Brandbgee.  Bight  on  that  particular  point,,  before  you 
pass  to  the  other  methods  of  making  peace.  As  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  Germany  never  declared  war  on 
America,  did  she  ? 

Mi.  Miller.  No;  the  United  States  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
existed. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  Now  the  President  appeared  before  Congress 
and  aimoimced  that  the  war  was  over.  The  Gennan  Army  has  been 
defeated  and  demobilized.  The  American  Army  is  being  demobilized. 
The  German  Navy  has  been  surrendered.  Germany  has  signed  the 
peace  treaty,  which  Great  Britain  has  signed.  The  President  has 
affixed  his  signature  to  that  same  peace  treaty.  The  fighting  is  over. 
The  blockade  against  Germany  has  been  raisea.  We  get  no  indemnity 
and  no  reparation  from  Germany  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself, 
and  we  are  demanding  none.  We  get  no  part  of  the  captured  Ger- 
man territories.  In  view  of  those  facts,  is  there  no  way  in  which  die 
United  States  of  America  and  Germany  can  be  in  a  status  of  peace, 
except  by  having  a  written  treaty  of  peace  executed  by  the  two 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  mean  that  no  way  could  be  devised  ? 

Senator  Brandegbe.  I  mean,  is  there  no  way  possible  for  us  to  be 
at  peace  without  executing  a  written  treaty  of  peace  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  way  of  doing  it. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  Suppose  Congress  should  repeal  the  joint 
resolution  which  it  passed  declaring  a  state  of  war  to  exist.  What 
do  you  think  the  international  situation  would  be  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  to  consider  that,  Senator,  before  an- 
swering it.  It  has  never  happened  in  the  history  of  the  country^ 
and  I  should  like  to  think  it  over. 

Senator  Brandegbe.  Suppose  Congress  should  pass  a  joint  reso- 
lution, as  it  did  when  it  declared  a  status  of  war,  but  declaring  Uiat 
the  status  of  war  previously  declared  by  Congress  no  longer  existed. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  the  intemation^  relations  between  tiie 
United  States  and  Germany  t 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  should  like  also  to  make  a  considered  answer  to 
that  qneBtion. 

Senator  Bbandbgee.  Suppose  that  were  supplemented  b^  a  joint 
roBotation  of  Congress  authorizing  and  directmg  the  President  to 
reestablish  the  Consular  Service  and  to  proclaim  that  a  statxis  of  peace 
exists  between  the  two  coimtries  t 

Mr.  l^LLER.  You  are  assuming  that  the  joint  resolution  was  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  rresident,  or  passed  over  his  yetot 

Senator  Bhanbeoee.  No  ;  I  am  not  assuming  that,  any  more  than 
I  asrame  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  declaration  of  war  to  hare 
been  signed  by  the  President.  The  Constitution  proyides  that 
CoDgress  shall  declare  war. 

ifr.  MiLLEB.  Well,  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  was  asking  what  your 
assumption  was  in  this  case? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  will  assume  both  cases.     I  will  assume, 
first,  that  the  joint  resolution  declaring  a  status  of  peace  was  signea 
bv  the  President.  ^  Then  what  is  your  answer.    And  if  it  was  not 
filmed  W  the  President,  what  is  your  answer?    Please  answer  both. 
Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  should  like  to  tnink  of  that  a  little.  Senator. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  Very  well.     I  imderstood  you,  when  you 
were  answering  a  question  of  mine  sometime  ago,  to  say  that  you 
and  a  gentleman  named  Hurst  had  prepared,  or  had  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  coyenant  of  the  league  which  was 
submitted  to  the  conmiission.     Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  the  full  name  of  this  Mr.  Hurst? 
Mr.  Miller.  C.  J.  B.  Hurst. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  does  the  "C"  stand  for? 
Mr.  Miller.  I  only  know  his  initials. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  long  were  you  associated  with  him? 
Mr.  !^bLLBR.  He  was  there  in  Paris  all  the  time  tiiat  I  was  there — 
most  of  the  time. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  long  were  you  in  conference  with  him 
in  the  preparation  of  this  plan  ? 
Mr.  MnjjfiR.  Seyeral  days,  I  think,  Senator.    I  don't  remember. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  And  you  do  not  know  his  first  name  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  It  escapes  me  at  the  moment  Senator. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  You  haye  known  it? 
Mr.  Meller.  I  haye  known  it ;  but  it  escapes  me  at  the  moment. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  What  was  his  business  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  He  is  legal  adyiser  to  the  British  f or^gn  office. 
Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  he  an  attorney  at  law  in  G&eat  Britain  1 
Mr.  Miller.  I  assume  that  he  is. 

Senator  Moses.  He  has  no  connection  with  Mr.  Francis  Hurst, 
former  editor  of  the  Econoinist  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  I  know  nothing  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  He  is  an  Englishmen,  is  he  not,  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain  ? 
Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  writer  in  public 
joittnals! 
Mr.  MnxER.  I  think  he  has  written;  yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  in  what  journals  he  has 
written  I 
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Mr.  MnxBB.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Bbandegeb.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  British  publication 
called  Cominon  Sense  t 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  have  seen  copies  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegsb.  You  are  quite  sure  there  is  such  a  publi- 
cation ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  think  you  have  seen  copies  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Hurst  contributed 
to  that  publication  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  that  a  pacificist  journal  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  recalL  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  Mr.  Hurst  an  advocate  of  peace  without 
victory? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  he  not  well  known  in  England  as  a 
pacificist  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  he  not  protest  against  the  war  in  his 
articles  which  were  published,  and  did  he  not  say  that  peace  ought 
to  be  established  at  once  without  victory  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I)id  you  ever  discuss  with  him  any  of  these 
questions  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  ? 

Mr\  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  critic  of  the 
British  conduct  of  the  war,  right  straight  through  the  war? 

Air.  Miller.  I  did  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  suspected  of 
being  a  pro-German  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Miller,  when  was  your  law  firm  organized  in  its 
present  form  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  1915. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  there  other  partners  besides  Mr.  Auchincloss? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  The  firm  nas  only  had  a  nominal  existence 
since  the  war  commenced. 

Senator  Moses.  Since  he  entered  the  war? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  Mr.  Francis  Lord  Warren  a  partner  of  yours? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  the  firm? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  he  was  associated  with  me  and  also  with  the 
firm. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  you  in  Paris? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes^  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  was  an  assistant. 

Senator  Moses.  He  performed  the  duties  of  translator  to  (he 
American  commission,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Mosbb.  Had  you  a  partner  named  Blatchf  ord  i 

Mir.  MiLUsit.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  associated  with  the  firm  t 

Mr.  MnxEB.  He  was  a  clerk  of  the  firm. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  he  in  Paris  also  ? 

Mr.  MnxEK.  Not  that  I  ever  knew  of. 

Senator  Mosfs.  Is  he  now  attached  to  the  firmf 

Mr.  MnxEK.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing  I 

Ifr.  MiLLEB.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  legal  staff  of  any  of  the 
departments  here  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Miller,  there  is  one  matter  that  I  think  was  left 
in  a  little  confusion  in  the  answers  that  you  gave  first.  The  different 
delegations  to  the  peace  conference  voted  as  a  unit  when  it  came  to 
a  vote  did  they  not?  It  made  no  difference  how  many  'delegates 
this  country  had  or  any  other  country  had,  the  vote  was  by  countries  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  the  vote  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

Senator  Fall.  They  voted  by  countries.  They  had  no  advantage 
by  having  a  superior  niunber  oi  delegates  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  unless  it  might  be  some  advantage  of  con- 
venience in  dividing  the  work. 

Senator  Fall.  I  mean  no  advantage  in  deciding  questions  t 

}St.  Miller.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  could  see. 

Senator  Fall.  You  were  asked  about  that  and  about  the  number 
of  delegates,  and  stated  that  some  others  later  joined  the  delegation, 
and  some  were  not  present  at  the  time,  and  I  simpler  wanted  to  clear 
the  record  in  that  regard,  so  that  it  would  appear  plainly  that  it  made 
no  deference  whether  they  were  there  or  not  there,  that  each  coimtry 
had  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  delegates  ? 

Mr.  MsLLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Branbegbe.  Have  you  finished.  Senator  Fall  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  one  question  for  my 
information.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  31  of  the  committee  print  of 
the  treaty,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  you  will  see  the  latter  part  of 
aitide  15  of  the  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations.  I  will  read  it. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Tbe  council  may  in  any  case  under  this  article  refer  the  dispute  to  the  aj3i?embly. 
The  dispute  shall  be  bo  ref  ened  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  such  roquest  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the 
roundl. 

In  any  case  referred  to  tl^e  assembly,  aU  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  article 
12  rdatmg  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  council  shall  apply  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  asBembly,  provided  ih&t  a  report  be  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by 
the  representatives  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of 
&  majoiity  of  ihe  other  members  of  the  leasne,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  repre- 
nntative  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by  the 
oooncil  concurrea  in  by  idl  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one 
or  mote  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
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Now,  suppoBe  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  a  dispute. 
Great  Britain  has  six  votes  in  the  assembly,  has  she  not? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Well,  there  is  a  vote  for  each  of  the  four  dominions, 
and  one  for  India. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  does  that  make  for  Great  Britain, 
the  British  Empire  altogether?  You  know  what  the  British  Empire 
is,  do  vou  not? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  do,  but 

Senator  Bbanbeobb.  How  many  votes  does  the  British  Elmpire 
have  in  the  assembly  altogether  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  British  Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one 
vote,  Australia  has  one  vote,  New  Zealand  has  one  vote 

Senator  Bbanbegee.  Wait  a  minute. 

Senator  HrroHCOOK.  I  insist  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  finish 
his  answer. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  do  not   are. 

Senator  HrroHOOOS.  The  committee  has  a  right  to  have  the  ques- 
tion answered. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  the  committee,  not  a  matter  of*  the  Senator 
personally. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  think  the  witness  should  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  is  not  done  entirely  for  any  one  Senator. 
It  ia  for  the  entire  committee. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  have  the  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
witness  to  what  I  think  was  a  misstatement.  I  am  going  to  give 
the  witness  a  chance  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  like  to  complete  the  answer. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  should  like  to  sugg^t  to  you  the  difference 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Senator  MgCuhbeb.  The  witness  was  enumerating  the  votes  that 
the  British  Empire  had  in  the  assembly. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Please  enumerate  the  votes  that  the  British 
Empire  has  in  the  assembly. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  British  Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one 
vote,  Australia  has  one  vote,  New  Zealand  has  one  vote.  South  Africa 
has  one  vote,  and  India  has  one  vote. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Is  not  Canada  a  part  of  the  British  Empire? 

Ifr.  MiLLEB.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Then,  why  do  you  say  the  British  Empire 
has  one  vote  and  Canada  has  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Because  that  is  what  the  covenant  says. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Does  it  not  say  that  Great  Britain  has  one 
vote,  and  its  self-governing  colonies,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
India  each  have  one  vote  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  It  does  not. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  The  British  Empire  altogether  has  six  votes, 
has  it  not,  in  the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  1  can  only  answer  it  except  in  the  way  I  have  an- 
swered it. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  is  the  total  of  the  votes  that  the 
British  Empire  has,  as  you  have  answered  it? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  total  as  I  have  answered  it  is  that  the  British 
Empire  has  one  vote,  Canada  has  one  vote,  Australia  one  vote,  India 
one  vote.  South  Africa  one  vote,  and  New  Zealand  one  vote. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  That  makes  six  votes  under  the  control  of 
the  British  Ehnpire,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Now,  the  covenant  provides,  does  it  not, 
that  a  party  to  the  dispute  can  not  sit  in  judgment,  can  not  partici- 
pate in  the  judgment  by  jl^he  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  To  be  precise,  it  excludes  that  vote  in  certain  conse- 
quences. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Does  it  not  exclude  the  vote  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  from  participation  in  the  proceedings,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Mnx.ER.  No;  they  participate  in  the  proceedings,  Senator. 
There  is  no  provision  that  they  shall  not  participate  in  the  proceeding. 

Senator  IBrandeoee.  What  does  it  mean  then,  when  it  says  in  tlie 
part  I  have  read — 

Prawkd^  That  a  report  made  by  the  aflBemblv,  is  concurred  in  by  the  representatives 
of  those  membeFB  of  tne  league  represented  in  tne  council  and  of  a  majority  of  the  other 
members  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to 
the  dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  exclusive  in  relation  to  the  concurrence. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  They  can  not  participate  in  making  the 
report,  can  they? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  see  why  they  can  not. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can,  if  this  English 
language  means  what  I  think  it  does: 

Frovidedj  That  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  bv  the  represimta- 
tiyes  of  those  membera  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a  majority  of 
the  other  members  of  the  leag;ue»  exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
pardsB  to  the  dispute. 

Does  not  that  exclude  them  from  participation  in  the  report? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir;  because  that  is  not  what  it  says.  It  says  a 
report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representatives 
of  tiiose  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council,  and  a 
majority  of  the  other  members  of  tne  league,  exclusive  in  each  case 
of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

That  18  in  regard  to  concurrence  by  the  representatives  of  those 
members  represented  on  the  council,  and  in  regard  to  tibe  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league.  "Exclu- 
fiive"  relates  to  tliat.  The  effect  of  the  vote  is  the  effect  of  their 
concTirrence  or  nonconcurrence,  as  described  here. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  ao  you  imderstand  by  that  where 
two  nations  are  members  of  this  league,  and  at  the  request  of  one 
of  them  a  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the  assembler,  that  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  can  participate  in  the  decision  of  their  own  case  ? 

Mr.  MxUJSR.  They  take  part,  yes;  but  under  this  provision  their 
concnrrence  or  their  nonconcurrence  does  not  affect  certain  results 
of  the  decision. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  mean  that  they  can  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report  t 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  o^ion,  jres. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Well,  1  just  wanted  to  get  your  opinion. 

Senator  Hardino.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there } 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Certainly. 
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Senator  Habding.  Suppose  a  case  affecting  Australia  should  go 
from  the  council  to  the  assembly  for  settlement,  and  under  this  pro- 
vision a  majority  vote  of  the  assembly  carrifed  the  decision,  if  it  ia 
concurred  in  by  the  members  of  the  council  apart  from  those  con- 
cerned in  this  dispute,  would  the  other  representatives  of  the  British 
Empire  be  restrained  from  voting  in  the  assembly  if  it  was  a  matter 
in  which  Australia  was  concemea  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Habihng.  Certainly.     I  want  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  MiirLER.  The  dispute  is  between  Australia  and  some  other 

Senator  Harding.  Some  other  country  than  Great  Britain.  We 
will ^ay it  is  between  Australia  and  the  United  States,  for  example? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  And  we  will  say  that  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
agreed  on  in  the  council  except  by  Australia.  Australia  has  no  place 
in  the  council. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  it  was  referred  to  the  council,  Senator,  there  is  a 
provision  in  Article  IV — 

Any  member  of  the  league  not  represented  on  the  council  shall  be  invited  to  send  a 
representatrve  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  council  during  the  consideration 
of  matters  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  toat  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Harding.  Let  us  disregard  that.  Let  us  asi^me  that  the 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Australia  goes  from  the  council 
to  the  assembly.  The  point  I  am  tryine  to  clear  up  is,  will  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  and  India  and  her  ouicr  posseseioBs,  other  than 
Australia  have  a  risht  to  vote  in  the  assembly  in  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think,  Senator,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  thit.  I 
can  only  give  you  my  own  opinion,  which  is  that  they  would. 

Senator  Harding.  That  they  would  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  that  very  question. 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  him  nnisn. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  had  not  auite  finished  my  answer.  Senator.  I 
paused,  but  I  had  not  quite  nnished. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  be^  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Miller.  Although  I  wish  to  point  out  that  you  used  the  words 
''Great  Britain''  I  think  that  name  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  You  know  what  1  mean.  I  mean  the  associated 
governments  of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  I  pointed  out,  Senator,  that  the  British  Em- 
pire  

Senator  Harding.  The  British  Dominions.  (3ioose  any  term  you 
like.     You  know  precisely  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  Senator,  there  was- no  misapprehension,  but  I 
wanted  to  allude  to  the  point,  because  the  words  ''British  Empire" 
as  used  here,  include  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  that  are  not 
dominions,  that  are  outside  of  dominions.  That  is  the  British  Em- 
pire here. 

Senator  Harding.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  querulous  or  smart  about 
it.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  this  fact:  In  a  dispute  between  one  of 
Britain's  domimons  which  participated  with  her  in  the  defense  of  the 
realm,  M'ising  between  that  dominion  and  the  United  States,  it  goes 
apparently  to  the  assembly  for  a  vote.  Will  India  and  England  and 
Canada  and  the  other  British  possessions,  other  than  the  one  partj  to 
the  dispute,  have  votes  in  the  assembly  in  determining  the  question  t 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  would,  Senator,  because 
thk  covenant  has  gone  very  far  in  the  direction  of  making  Australia 
a  separate  entity  internationally.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  reached 
that  point,  but  I  do  say  that  it  nas  gone  very  far  in  that  direction  in 
my  opinion. 

Senator  Fall.  She  is  a  separate  party  to  the  treaty  herseU  ? 

lifr.  Miller.  The  treaty  is  made 

Senator  Fall.  I  was  referring  to  pages  5  and  7,  which  I  have 
before  me.    She  signed  by  her  rejMresentatives. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  under  their  theo^,  as  I  understand  it,  the  treaty 
is  made  by  the  King  for  the  British  Empire  and  for  Canada  and  for 
Australia  and  so  on. 

Senator  Fall.  Whatever  the  theory  may  be,  it  says: 


His  Maieety,  the  King  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  off  (xreat  Britein  and  Ireland  and  of 

le  Britifin  DoininionB  beyond  the  seas,  Empoxor  of  India,  by: 

The  Right  Hcmorable  David  Lloyd  George,  M.  P.,  first  lord  of  his  troasury  and  prime 


minister- 

The  Kigfat  Honorable  Andrew  Bonar  Law,  M.  P.,  his  lord  privy  seal: 

The  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Milner,  G.  0.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.«  his  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies; 

The  Right  Honosable  Arthur  James  Balfour,  0.  M.,  M.  P.,  hiff  secretary  of  state 
for  forei^  affairs; 

The  Itight  Honorable  George  Nicoll  Barnes,  M.  P.,  minister  without  portfolio; 

And— 

For  the  Domxmou  of  Canada,  by: 

The  Honorable  Charles  Joseph  Uoherty,  minister  of  justice; 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Lewis  Kfton,  minister  of  customs; 

For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  bv: 

The  Right  Hon(»itble  WiRiam  Morris  Hughes,  attorney  general  and  prime  minister; 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Cooke,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  minister  for  the  navy; 

For  the  Union  oi  South  Africa,  by:^ 

General  the  Bight  Honorable  Louis  Botha,  minister  of  native  affairs  and  prime 
minister; 

Lieutenant  General  the  Hight  Honorable  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  K.  C,  minister  of 
defense; 

For  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  by: 

The  Rigfat  Honorable  William  Ferguson  Massey,  minister  of  labor  and  prime  minis- 
ter; 

For  India,  by: 

The  Right  Honorable  Edwin  Samuel  MontafniT  ^>  ^m  his  secretary  of  state  for  India: 

Major  General  His  Highness  Maharaja  Sir  Ganga  Singh  Bahadur,  Maharaja  of 
Bikancr,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  K.  C.  B.,  A.  D.  C. 

Mr.  MiLLCR.  It  was  to  that  that  I  alluded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  I  want  to  resnine  my  examination. 
I  was  just  about,  in  the  next  question,  to  ask  you  the  very  question 
that  Senator  Harding  asked.  I  notice  on  page  43  of  this  treaty  in  the 
annex  it  describes  the  original  members  of  the  league  of  nations 
signatories  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  are  so  headed,  and  when  it. 
comes  to  the  British  Empire  these  words  are  used:  '' British  Em- 
pire," '•Canada,"  ^'Australia,"  ''New  Zealand,'^  "South  Africa," 
"India." 

There  tire  six  of  them.  There  are  six  rotes,  as  I  understand  it,. 
in  the  assembly,  to  which  upon  the  request  of  either  party,  within  14 
<lays  after  a  aispute  comes  to  the  council,  the  dispute  must  be  re- 
nH)Ted.  Now,  I  ask  you  ibis:  Suppose  a  dispute  deyelops  between 
what  I  suppose  as  correctly  described  as  the  United  Kin^om  of 
Engbod,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  which  I  suppose  is  called 
Groit  Britain;  supposing  a  dispute  arises  between  tnat  portion  of 
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the  British  Einpire  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  upon  the 
request  of  the  united  States  of  America  the  dispute  is  removed  from 
the  coimcil  to  the  assembl;^,  where  there  are  these  six  British  votes; 
what  we  call  the  United  Eangdom,  and  these  self-governing  colonies, 
Australia,  Canada/  South  Africa,  India,  and  New  Zealand,  which  are 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Would  they  be  allowed  to  have  five 
votes  in  that  dispute  while  the  United  States  is  excluded  from  any 
vote? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  think  I  have  answered  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  it  now  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  think  I  have  answered  that  if  the  dispute  were 
such  that  it  in  no  wav  involved  any  of  the  dominions  or  India,  which 
is  proposed  by  your  hypothesis 

senator  Bbandegee.  Mv  hypothesis  is  that  they  are  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  are  allowed  to  sit  in  a  dispute  between  a  part 
of  die  British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  while  the  United  States 
is  clearly  excludea  from  participation.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  was 
your  understanding,  or  whether  you  consider  the  question  to  be 
m  doubt  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  think  it  is  in  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  Senator,  because 
it  is  very  difficult  to  imag^e  a  dispute  in  which  the  British  dominions 
and  India  would  not  be  interested  in  the  result. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  It  seems  to  me  so.  That  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  case  where  they  would  not  be  interested,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  there  is  any  doubt  about  it;  but  if  it  is  in  doubt,  in  your 
opinion  as  an  international  lawyer  and  as  the  expert  adviser  ox  the 
commission  that  drafted  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  do  you  not 
think  now  is  the  time' to  dear  up  that  doubt,  before  we  take  the 
chances  of  submitting  a  vital  dispute  affecting  tiie  United  States 
to  a  tribunal  from  which  we  are  excluded  and  in  which  Great  Britain, 
or  die  British  Empire,  may  have  five  votes  to  our  none  t  Is  not  now 
the  time  to  clear  tnat  up  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Why,  Senator,  my  doubt  was  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  hypothesis. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  is  there  about  the  hypothesis  that  is 
doubtful  ? 

Afr.  MiLLEB.  That  there  might  be  a  dispute  affecting  the  British 
Empire  in' which  Canada  and  the  other  aominions  and  India  were 
not  interested.  The  question  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Harding)  asked  me  was  concerning  a  dispute  with  Australia,  which 
is  a  possibility,  I  admit. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  know  his  question  involves  the  question 
whether  Great  Britain — or  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
as  I  understood  you — ^would  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  Australian 
dispute  ?  My  question  is  whether  in  a  dispute  between  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  other,  all  the  other  members  of  the  British  Empire 
which  are  allowed  delegates  in  the  assembly  are  to  be  avowed  to  vote 
in  a  case  in  which  tiie  British  Empire  is  interested,  while  we  are  to  be 
excluded  from  voting  on  the  report  on  that  dispute.  You  under- 
stand tiie  question,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MnxEB.  Yes,  I  understand  the  question,  Senator.  The  doubt 
I  expressed  was  not  as  to  the  answer  to  the  question,  but  as  to  the 
possibUity  of  the  case  arising. 
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Senator  Brandegbb,  Do  you  mean  that  you  denj  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States  ever  having  a  difference  of  opmion  with  Great 
Britain  which  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  the 
league  of  nations  ! 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  that  is  possible;  but 

Senator  Br ANDEOEE.  Assuming  that  that  possibility  has  arisen, 
and  I  repeat  the  question  which  I  just  asked  you,  and  to  which  I  dia 
not  quite  understand  your  answer.  You,  however,  seem  to  doubt 
something 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  make  it  perfectly  clear. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Miller.  Suppose  a  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States:  As  I  imderstand  it,  in  that  dispute  neither  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  or  India  nafl  any  interest. 

Senator  Branbegee.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  If  they  have  an  interest,  then  they  would  be  parties 
to  the  dispute.     That  is  what  I  am  in  doubt  about. 

Senator  Hardiko.  Who  determines  that  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  claim  there  can  be  any  -dispute 
between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of  America  in 
which  the  units  that  compose  the  British  Empire  are  not  interested  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  was  the  point  I  was  raising,  Senator;  because 
then,  if 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose 

Senator  Swanson.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Very  well;  let  him  answer.  I  am  glad  to 
have  him. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case  they  would  be  interested  and  would 
come  within  the  provisions  of  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  would  be 
excluded. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  which  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  which  easel 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  case  of  a  dispute  in  which,  as  you  say,  they 
would  be  interested,  they  would  come  within  the  expression  ''parties 
to  the  dispute.'* 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Can  you  imagine  a  case  in  which  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  United  States  and  that  portion  of  the  British 
Empire  composed  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  which 
would  not  interest  all  uie  members  of  the  British  Empire  as  an 
Empire? 

mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  I  can  not  imagine,  Senator,  and  that  is 
why  I  say  they  would  be  parties  to  the  dispute  and  would  be  excluded 
as  against  the  United  States. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Then,  is  it  your  understanding  that  no  dis- 
pute could  arise  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  on  the  other  hand  in  which 
all  members  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  interested  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  think  of  any  such  dispute. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Then  you  thmk  they  all  would  be  excluded, 
DBtead  of  having  the  right  to  participate,  do  you  noti 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  case  you  suppose. 
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Senator  Brandeoes.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saymg  in  your 
previous  answers  that  you  had  some  doubt  about  itf 

Mr.  Miller.  That  Was  not  the  s«ine  question.  That  was  if  there 
was  a  possibility  of  dispute  between  Australia  and  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  might  be  a 
dispute  between  Australia  and  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  there  might  be. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  In  that  ease  would  the  other 
self-governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  assombly  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  where  the  others 
would  not  be  interested,  but  I  think  perhaps  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
such  a  case,  where  the  interests  oi  Canada  would  be  adverse  to 
Australia. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  the  question  was 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  to  be  interrupted 

Senator  Swanson.  The  question  was 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  conducting  this  examination,  and  you 
have  no  right  to  interrupt  it  without  I  yield  to  vou. 

Senator  Swanson.  U  the  Senator  insists,  I  will  not  press  my  ques- 
tion for  the  present. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  yield.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Miller,  there  might  arise  a  case  where  one  English  colony  was  inter- 
ested in  a  dispute,  and  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  another  English 
colony  would  be  interested  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  visualize  a  case  where  it 
would  be  doubtful,  but  it  is  perhaps  possible,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  can  not  conceive  that  there  would  be  any 
doubt  that  one  part  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  interested  in 
anything  that  affected  the  whole  British  Empire,  just  as  any  State  of 
the  American  Union  would  be  interested  in  ever^'^thing  that  pertains 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  But  if  there  was  a  doubt  or  could 
be  a  doubt  in  anv  case,  in  your  opinion  who  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  tney  were  interested  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  explain,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Certainly,  that  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  I  answered  the  Senator  from  Ohio  he  raised 
the  question  of  Australia.  I  was  thinking  of  it  as  perhaps  a  possi- 
bility— a  technical  possibility.  I  can  not  think  of  a  concrete  case 
which  would  arise,  out  perhaps  some  such  case  could  arise.  None 
have  been  suggested  that  I  Imow  of,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
presumption  would  certainly  be  that  a  dispute  involving  one  part  of 
the  British  Empire  would  involve  all  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  you  have  answered  the  qufs- 
tion  ?  You  know  I  asked  you  who  would  decide  the  question  in  case 
there  was  a  doubt.     Do  you  think  you  have  answered  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  I  have  fully  answered  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No;  I  did  not  think  you  had.  Do  you  care 
to  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  MnxER.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  the  presumption  would  be,  certainly, 
that  every  part  of  the  Britbh  Empire  was  interested. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  there  was  a  doubt,  and  it  was  only  de- 
pending upon  a  presumption,  who  would  decide  the  doubt  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  reouire  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  assembly  to  permit  any  part  of  the  Briti^  Empire 
to  uarticipate  in  that  case. 

senator  Brandegee.  In  that  case  the  very  people  who  might  be 
interested — the  question  is,  being  interested,  are  tney  to  be  afiowed 
to  vote  in  their  own  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Their  vote,  in  my  judgment,  would  not  have  any 
effect  on  the  matter,  because  every  other  power  would  have  to  agree 
unanimously  that  they  be  admitted. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  would  they  be  allowed  to  vote  or  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  answer  that  by  saving  that  they  woidd,  in  my 
opinion,  be  allowed  to  vote — to  recora  what  they  thought — but  that 
it  would  not  affect  the  result. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  party  whose 
right  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  is  challenged  because  he  may 
be  interested  woidd  be  allowed  to  vote  as  to  his  own  qualifications, 
as  to  whether  he  was  interested  and  should  be  excluded  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  he  would  have  a  right  to  record  his  view  that 
he  was  not  interested. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  recording  his  view, 
or  making  an  oral  statement.  I  asked  you,  would  he  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  the  question  and  have  his  vote  counted  as  determining  his 
own  credentials  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  his  vx>te  would  not  count  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then,  what  would  be  the  use  of  letting  him 
vote  at  all  if  you  would  not  count  his  vote  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  applies  to  a  ereat  many  votes.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Some  in  tne  South;  yes.  I  did  not  suppose 
the  league  was  going  to  do  business  on  those  principles. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  applies  to  any  minority  vote,  where  a  majority 
controls. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  I  give  it  up. 

Senator  Harding.  I  think  it  will  help  us  to  get  an  understanding 
if  jou  wUl  return  for  the  moment  to  the  language  in  article  15,  if  the 
witness  will  saj  to  us  whether  a  prejudicial  or  fraternal  interest  makes 
one  of  the  Bntiah  subsidiary  powers  a  party  to  the  dispute.  It  says 
D  the  language  used  here — 

Exclusive  in  each  caae  of  represeotativeB  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Is  there  any  construction  whereby  in  a  strictly  technical  way  a 
British  dominion  would  become  a  party  to  a  dispute  raised  by  another 
dominion?    Let  us  go  back,  for  example,  to  our  Australian  question. 

Mr.  Miller,  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  If  we  had  a  dispute  with  Australia,  do  you  con- 
strue it  diat  Canada  could  in  any  way  be  counted  as  a  party  to  the 
dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  it  might  be  possible  to  think  of  a  case 
where  Canada  would  have  no  interest,  but  it  seems  to  me 

Senator  Harding.  But  now,  mark  you,  the  language  does  not  say 
"having  an  interest." 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  It  says  *'a  party  to  the  dispute." 

Mr.  MnxER.  Yee. 

Senator  Harding.  And  that  is  precisely  what  I  am  anxious  to  see 
cleared  up.    I  can  not  myself  conceive,  tnese  nations  being  members 
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of  the  league,  how  any  of  them  save  the  one  directly  interested  can 
be  in  any  way  a  party  to  the  dispute,  though  I  can  very  well  conceive 
of  every  one  of  them  being  interested. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  me  ask  right  there :  If  we  have  any  trouble 
with  Canada,  where  do  we  go  to  settle  that  trouble  ?  We  go  to  Great 
Britain — that  is,  the  British  Empire,  as  represented  by  Great  Britain — 
do  we  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  want  to  settle  it  diplomatically.  Canada 
has  no  diplomatic  agent  here.  We  have  to  deal  with  Great  Britain, 
do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Tlie  theory  and  the  practice  are  very  different  in  that 
regard.  Theoretically  we  deal  with  London,  but  it  is  not  so  prac- 
tically. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  she,  of  course,  refers  the  matter  to  her 
dcmiinion,  and  will  generally  go  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  that 
dominion ;  but  in  aU  cases  in  matters  of  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  we  must  deal  with  the  British  Government, 
must  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  I  want  to  repeat,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
is  technical  at  aU — I  think  it  is  very  practical— that  the  negotiations 
in  that  event  have  been  carried  on  directly  with  Canada.  That  is  a 
practical  matter. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Canada  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with  any 
country? 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  a  dispute  arises,  it  is  a  dispute  between  the 
British  Empire,  representing  Canada,  and  the  other  Government. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true.  Senator. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  any  dispute  that  could  arise  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Domimon  of  Canada  involves  the  whole 
British  Empire. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  seems  so  to  me,  Senator;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  as 
a  practical  matter  somebody  is  usually  appointed  who  is  satisfac- 
tory  

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is  not  the  question.  But  it  disqualifies 
the  whole  British  Empire  from  participating  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  my  opinion,  1  can  not  conceive  of  a  case  where  it 
would  not  be  interested. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  we  wanted  to  imderstand. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  If  a  dispute  arises  between  the  British  Em- 
pire and  the  United  States,  does  not  that  disqualify  all  of  the  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  from  participating  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
suppose  that  they  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  that  case. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Senator  Fall.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  see  ii  we  can  get  at  the  truth 
of  this  business.  Under  the  status  as  it  exists  to-day  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  true  that  a  diplo- 
matic question  affecting  Canada  would  be  taken  up  by  Great  Britain; 
but  what  will  be  the  stotus  after  the  adoption  of  this  treaty  2 
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Senator  Hitchcock.  The  same  thing 

Senator  Faix.  You  are  answering  ^r  the  witness,  and  you  and  I 
disagree  absolutely. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me. 

Senator  Fall.  I  say,  granting  that  disputes  l^tween  the  United 
Stat^  and  Canada  to-day  are  taken  up  to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
truth,  what  will  be  the  status  if  this  treaty  is  ratified  ?  I  will  go  on 
and  explain  a  little  further.  You  said,  Mr.  Miller,  that  you  could 
not  imagine  a  case  in  which  Great  Britain  might  be  interested  and  her 
colonies  not  be  interested.  Great  Britain  has  a  coastwise  trading  act 
applicable  to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  but  not  applicable  to 
Cfanada  or  Australia,  just  as  we  have  a  coastwise  trading  act. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have.     I  am  not  sure  about  the  British  act. 

Senator  Fall.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  general  navigaticm 
act  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  just  like  ours. 

Senator  Fall.  You  know  that  under  the  British  North  American 
Act  of  Union,  of  1867^  the  difiFerent  Provinces  of  Canada  have  juris- 
diction over  lands  and  mines  and  real  estate  and  timber,  etc.,  within 
their  own  confines,  and  that  under  that  act  of  1867  and  subsequent 
acts  amendatory  to  it  the  general  Dominion  Government  of  Canada 
exercises  appellate  jurisdiction  over  those  matters,  and  in  some  cases 
original  jurisdiction,  and  has  absolute  control,  aside  from  any  control 
whatever  of  Great  Britain  over  such  objects,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  I  know  generally  the  effect  of  that  act. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  there  could  be  a  case  arising  between  one  of 
those  Provinces,  which  has  entire  self-government  and  control  of 
this  property,  and  the  United  States,  which  in  so  far  as  the  subject- 
matter  was  concerned  would  not  interest  the  other  Provinces,  except 
as  they  might  say  they  would  generally  be  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  one  anotner. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  dispute  between  one  Province  of  Canada 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Em- 
pire would  not  be  interested,  just  as  you  have  suggested  that  there 
might  arise  such  a  case  in  Australia.  Now,  if  Australia  has  final 
jurisdiction  over  her  land  matters,  or,  for  instance,  over  certain  har- 
oors  in  Australia,  and  she  owns  her  own  railroads,  with  which  Great 
Britain  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  and  New  Zealand  owns  her 
own  railroads,  a  question  might  arise  between  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States  or  some  other  country,  in  which  Canada  was  not  inter- 
ested at  all.  Ordinarily  such  a  dispute  with  a  foreign  country  would 
go  to  Great  Britain,  and  through  mplomatic  arrangements  she  might 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  New  Zealand  or  AustraUa,  exactly  as  the 
dispute  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  over  the  exclusion  act 
in  California,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  or  over  the 
land  act  of  California,  mignt  indirectly  involve  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  might  bring  pressur  t  bear  upon  the  State  of 
Cahfomia.  Might  not  that  condition  arise  with  reference  to  such  a 
dispute  as  we  have  been  discussing  ? 

%.  MiLLBB.  It  is  very  difficult,  Senator,  for  me  to  see  how  it  would 
not  involve  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire 

Senator  Fall,  The  difference  is  simply  this,  that  this  is  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  you  gentlemen  over  there  around  the 
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E  table  gave  six  votes  to  Great  Britain^— that  is,  to  the  United 
lorn  one  vote,  to  Canada  one  vote,  to  Australia  one  vote,  to 
Africa  one  vote,  to  India  one  vote,  to  New  Zealand  one  vote, 
or  six  votes  altogether,  and  you  did  not  give  a  vote  to  the  State 
of  California,  or  to  the  State  of  New  York,  or  to  any  one  of  the  48 
States  of  our  Union.     There  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Miller.  May  I  have  it  appear  in'  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  not  completed? 

Senator  McCumbee.  The  witness  can  now  complete  his  answer. 

Senator  Fall.  I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  witness.  I  thought  he  had 
completed  his  answer. 

Senator  McCxjmbeb.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  the  pardon  of  any- 
one. The  witness  has  signified  that  he  has  not  completed  his  answer, 
and  he  is  now  allowed  to  complete  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  remember  just  the  words  of  the  question,  or 
how  far  I  had  got  in  my  answer,  but  I  had  not  completed  it. 

Senator  McC^jmber.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the,  question  and 
the  answer  as  far  it  had  gone. 

(The  stenographer  read  as  follows:) 

Senator  Fall.  One  of  the  dominionfi  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
in  which  the  other  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  interested,  just 
as  vou  have  suggested  that  there  might  arise  such  a  case  in  Australia.  Now  if  Aus- 
tralia has  final  jurisdiction  over  her  land  matters,  or  for  instance,  over  certain  har- 
bors in  Australia,  and  she  owns  her  own  railroads,  with  which  Great  Britain  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do,  and  New  Zealand  owns  her  own  railroads,  a  question  might 
arise  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  or  some  other  country,  in  which 
Canada  was  not  interested  at  all.  Ordinarily  such  a  dispute  with  a  foreign  countn' 
would  go  to  Great  Britain,  and  through  diplomatic  arrangements  she  might  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  exactly  as  the  dispute  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  over  the  exclusion  act  in  California,  so  far  as  the  public  schools 
are  concerned,  or  over  the  land  act  of  California,  mi^ht  indirectly  involve  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  might  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  State  of  California. 
Might  not  that  condition  arise  with  reference  to  such  a  dispute  as  we  have  been 
discussing? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  verv  difficult,  Senator,  for  me  to  see  how  it  would  not  involve 
the  rest  of  the  British  Kmpire 

Senator  McCumber.  Now  you  may  complete  your  answer. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  ve^  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  it  would  not 
involve  the  rest  of  the  firitish  Empire,  because  a  dispute  regarding 
any  such  matters  would  arise  under  treaties  which  had  been  made 
with  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Fall.  That  is  the  answer,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me  ask  this  one  question:  Under  the 
lan^age  of  the  clause  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which 
we  nave  been  discussing — 

Exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute — 

If  we  had  a  dispute  with  Australia,  would  you  consider  that  all 
the  other  countries  which  constitute  the  British  Empire  were  parties 
to  that  dispute? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me,  Senator,  that  in  any  case  that 
I  can  think  of  they  would  be.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  a  theoretical  case,  some  dispute  that  mi^t  arise  in  the 
future,  particularly  if  the  relations  of  the  British  Empire  change 
interse. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  What  I  am  surprised  at  is  that  yoiir  answer 
DOW  seems  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  what  it  was  when  I  asked 
you  these  questions  in  the  earUer  part'Of  your  examination;  because 
jou  were  saying  then,  as  I  understood  it,  that  a  dispute  with  one  of 
"the  self-governing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  exclude 
the  other  members  of  the  British  Empire  from  participating  in  the 
report  on  that  dispute. 

>[r.  Miller.  If  1  recollect,  I  said  that  a  ease  could  be  imagined. 
I  said  i  did  not  ima^e  any.  I  said  that  in  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harding]. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way,  then: 
If  we  have  a  dispute  with  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  for 
instance,  do  you  think  that  any  of  the  British  self-governing  colonies 
can  participate  in  the  report  on  that  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  think  they  would  all  be  excluded ! 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  will  all  be  excluded  in  that  case  by  this 
language;  but  we  must  remember,  without  regard  to  the  technical 
question  of  voting,  that  they  would  have  no  efl^ct  on  the  result. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  could  not  participate  in  the  report, 
could  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  might  concur  in  the  report  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  if  they  chose. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  it  mean  then  by  saying — 

Exclusive  in  each  caae  of  the  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  means  this,  that  their  concurrence  or  noncon- 
currence  is  immaterial.  It  might  well  be  that  Canada  or  Australia 
would  concur  with  the  view  of  the  United  States  against  the  British 
Empire  in  a  dispute  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  can  that  be  so  when  the  very  language 
of  the  act  is — 

Provided,  That  a  report  made  by  the  assembly  if  concurred  in  by  the  representa- 
tives of  tboee  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  and  a  majority  of  the 
other  membefB  of  the  league,  exclusive  in  each  caae  of  the  repreeentatives  of  tiie 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Does  not  that  exclude  them  even  from  the  privilege  of  concurring 
in  the  report,  which  you  say  they  have  the  right  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator;  this  is  what  I  think  it  means.  Let  me 
take  an  arbitration  case  to  illustrate  exactly  what  I  mean;  and  in 
order  to  simplify  it,  may  I  take  the  council  instead  of  the  assembly  ? 
The  council  is  composed  at  present  of  nine  members.  Now  I  will 
assume  that  the  dispute  is  between  two  States  represented  on  the 
council.  The  provisions  of  article  15  are  that  if  tne  report  is  con- 
curred in  by  the  other  seven  members,  it  has  a  certain  effect,  but  it 
does  not  say  that  one  of  the  other  two  may  not  concur  in  it  if  he 
chooses'  but  his  concurrence  in  it  or  his  dissent  from  it  would  not 
affect  the  result  that  the  report  concurred  in  by  the  seven  members 
would  have.  The  distinction,  I  admit,  has  no  practical  result;  but 
you  asked  me  as  to  the  precise  language  and  I  think  that  is  the 
effect  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  asking,  of  course,  not  as  to  the  council 
but  as  to  the  assembly,  and  that  is  what  I  have  directed  my  entire 
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examination  to,  because  it  is  in  the  assembly  that  the  self-governing 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire  have  votes,  and  not  in  the  councU. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeobe.  Therefore  what  you  say  about  the  council  is 
not  responsive  at  all  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  intended  to  be  responsive.  I 
took  it  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  numbers.  I  did  not  intend  to 
evade  the  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know  you  did  not.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
saw  the  point  of  my  question.  Of  course,  the  question  does  not 
arise  in  the  council  as  to  whether  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  can  vote,  but  that  question  continually  arises  in  the  assembly 
where  each  self-governing  colony  has  a  vote,  and  there  are  six  vot^ 
of  the  British  Empire  in  the  assembly;  and  the  whole  object  of  my 
inquiry  for  the  last  hour  has  been  to  ascertain  whether,  the  United 
States  being  excluded  certainly  from  concurring  in  the  report  of  the 
assembly  because  it  is  a  party  to  the  dispute — the  question  is  whether 
all  the  firitiah  self-governing  colonies  are  excluded  also  in  c€ise  of  a 
row  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  itself.  The  council 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     I  am  talking  about  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  the  provisions  are  the  same. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  provisions  are  not  the  same,  because 
Great  Britain  has  only  one  vote  in  the  council  and  we  have  one  vote. 
In  the  assembly  Great  Britain  has  six  votes  and  we  have  one,  and  if 
we  are  a  party  to  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain  our  one  vote  is  excluded, 
and  we  can  not  concur  in  it  because  we  are  a  party  in  interest;  and  I 
understood  you  first  to  say  that  the  self-governing  colonies,  if  they 
themselves  were  not  original  parties  to  the  dispute,  could  sit  there  and 
vote,  although  Great  Britain  was  concerned.* 

Mr,  Miller.  Oh,  no;  I  never  said  that.  You  are  mistaken.  I 
did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  will  have  to  leave  that  to  the  record,  and 
I  can  not  quote  the  whole  record.  But  that  was  clearly  what  I 
understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  &nator,  I  did  not  say  so,  and  I  am  sure  the 
record  will  show  it. 

Senator  Brandegei;.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  record. 

lifc.  Miller.  In  what  I  said  in  answer  to  your  last  question  I  took 
the  council  simply  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  nunibers.  My  opinion 
is  the  same  as  to  the  assembly.  I  think  in  a  dispute  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  the  votes  of  tne  dominions  and 
of  India  would  not  coimt  in  the  force  that  the  report  would  have  under 
the  last  paragraph  of  article  15;  but  I  do  think  there  is  nothing  in 
article  15  which  would  prevent  one  of  the  dominions  or  all  of  them 
from  concurring  in  that  report  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and 
against  the  British  Empire;  but  their  concurrence  would  not  affect 
or  change  the  force  of  the  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  they  have  the  right  to  concur,  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  nonconcur,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  means  to  vote  against  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  And  that  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  force 
of  the  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Not  if  they  were  outvoted,  of  course. 
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Mr.  MiLLEB.  No,  but  their  votes  are  not  counted,  according  to  the 
ast  paragraph  of  article  15,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  jBrandegbb.  Not  only  not  counted,  but  the  langui^e  is 
that  the^  are  excluded  from  concurrence,  in  my  opinion;  but  I  will 
leave  it  right  there. 

ib.  Miller.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  practical  difference 
between  what  you  have  expressed  and  what  I  have  expressed. 
Senator  Bhakdeoeb.  Well,  I  do. 
Senator  MoCumbeb.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 
Senator  Swanson.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  practical  effect  of  this. 
Let  us  see  if  I  have  eot  it  dear  in  my  mind  about  going  to  the  assem- 
bly.   The  United  States  has  a  dispute.    The  Unitod  States  has 
agreed  that  it  will  not  ^o  to  war  in  a  dispute  provided  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  assembly,  and  provided  that  the  members  of  the 
council  jepresented  in  the  assembly,  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  assembly  a^ee  on  a  report---excluding  the  members  interested. 
Mr.  MiLLEB.   les. 

Senator  Swansok.  Now,  when  it  comes  up  it  Iq  left  to  the  United 
States  to  determine,  when  that  report  is  made,  whether  a  majority, 
either  in  the  councQ  or  the  assembly,  is  composed  of  people  not 
interested,  is  it  not?  That  is  what  is  required  to  make  it  binding 
on  us  imder  our  obligation  not  to  resort  to  war.  That  is  the  only 
obligation  we  assume.  The  obligation  not  to  go  to  war  b  in  a  case 
where  a  majority  of  the  assembly  not  interested,  not  counting  the 
votes  of  those  interested,  have  made  a  report,  or  tiiere  is  unanimity 
o!  the  council,  not  counting  those  interested.  She  is  left  to  judge 
when  that  report  is  made  and  the  votd  is  recorded,  as  to  whether 
that  situation  is  complied  with  or  not,  is  she  not  I 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes.  I  do  not  see.  Senator,  how  there  could  be  any 
difference.  It  would  have  to  be  aU  the  members  of  the  council,  or 
it  would  have  to  be  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  excluding  those 
interested. 

Senator  Swanson.  When  you  get  to  the  assembly  the  United  States 
may  say  that  the  six  members  representing  Great  Britain  are  inter- 
ested, and  that  consequently  they  have  not  got  a  majority  of  the 
assembly,  and  not  havinc;  a  majonty,  our  obligation  not  to  resort  to 
war  has  not  been  imposed.    Who  determines  as  to  whether  a  majority 
of  the  assembly  is  composed  of  people  not  interested  ? 
Mr.  MnxEB.  The  United  States  would  count  and  see. 
Senator  Swanson.  My  contention  is  that  the  United  States  would 
eoimt  the  number  of  votes  in  the  assembly,  and  then  if  there  was  a 
majority,  excluding  those  who  are  interested — ^and  she  would  have  to 
detemune  that  for  herself  whether  they  were  or  not — then  her  obli- 
gation under  that  would  accrue,  would  it  nott 
Mr.  Miller.  Her  obligation  would  accrue. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean  the  obligation  has  not  accrued  until  she 
is  satisfied  that  a  majority  in  the  assembly  of  those  not  interested 
have  voted  against  her,  or  if  there  is  a  unanimous  report  by  the 
members  oi  the  council  ? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  All  of  them  unanimously  except  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

Senator  Swanson.  When  that  report  is  made,  it  is  not  binding 
unless  that  is  the  condition  I 
Mr.  MiLLEB.  It  has  no  effect. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Who  determines  whether  that  condition  has 
been  complied  with  or  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  says  specifically  that  in  that  case  the  members  of 
the  league  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take  such  action  as  they 
may  consider  necessary. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  suppose  you  have  160  men  in  the  league 
and  83  of  them  vote  one  way,  and  in  that  83  there  are  the  six  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  in  the  assembly.  If  we  take  those  six 
away,  it  does  not  leave  a  majority.  The  United  States  says,  "  If  you 
take  six  from  this  report,  it  is  not  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and 
consequently  I  am  not  bound.''     Who  determines  that  question t 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  United  States  would  say  it  is  not  bound.  It  is 
not  bound,  in  my  opinion,  according  to  the  language  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  Consequently  it  would  be  left  to  the  United 
States  to  determine  whether  the  six  members  representing  the  British 
Empire  were  sufficiently  interested  t^at  tiieir  concurrence  in  the 
report  would  not  count.    What  is  your  judgment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do.  not  think  it  would  be  doubted  at  all  that  they 
were  not  to  be  counted  by  the  United  States  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  we  take  on  an  obUgation  in  the 
covenant  which  leaves  us  to  do  as  we  please  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  Senator,  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that,  but  it 
is  true  in  any  international  agreement  of  any  Kind,  of  any  treaty,  that 
in  the  last  analysis  the  power  that  signs  the  treaty  says  that  it  will  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  what  the  party  to  a  treaty  is  bound  to  do,  and  the  particular 
decisions  that  may  come  up  at  particular  times,  as  to  just  how  it 
shall  do  it.    That  is  very  dimcidt. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  ffiid  in  your  answer  any  justification  for 
0^:inany  in  her  tearing  up  the  treaty  with  reference  to  the  neutrality 
df  Belmum  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  no;  because  that  was  a  case  where  there  cotdd  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  and  furthermore  Germany  admitted  it.  Ger- 
many said,  *' We  have  violated  this  treaty." 

Senator  Moses.  Then,  you  think  the  stipulations  of  this  covenant 
are  not  sufficiently  dear,  so  as  to  obviate  ail  these  doubts  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  questions  arising  under  the  covenant? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  are  sufficiently  clear.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  of  any  serious  character  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  the  covenant. 

Senator  Moses.  There  seem  to  have  been  quite  a  number  around 
this  table. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  is  quite  a  different  thing,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  or  two  questions 
bearing  on  this  same  subject,  and  call  your  attention  to  Article  V  of 
the  treaty,  which  says: 

Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  for  in  this  covenant  or  by  the  terroa 
of  liie  present  treaty,  decisions  at  any  meeting  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  coimcil  shall 
reqidre  the  agreement  of  all  the  members  of  the  league  represented  at  the  meeting. 

That,  of  course,  means  a  unanimous  vote? 
Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCuhber,  The  exception  is  found  immediately  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council,  includinfi 
the  appointment  of  committees  to  investigate  particdlar  matters,  shall  be  regulated 
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oy  the  assembly  or  by  the  council,  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members 

o!  the  league  represented  at  the  meeting.  '  | 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  practically  all  matters 
except  those  of  procedure  must  be  by  a  unanunous  vote.  Now, 
turning  again  to  page  31,  which  relates  to  the  transferring  of  a  matter 
from  the  council  to  the  assembly — aU  matters  must  firat  go  to  the 
council;  that  is,  all  matters  of  dispute-^and  then  the  council  may  in 
any  case,  under  this  article,  refer  the  dispute  to  the  assembly.  Ixiat 
means,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  discretion  there  in  the  coimcu  to  refer 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McOumber.  Otherwise  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  that 
provision  at  all.  Now,  inasmuch  as  that  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  pro- 
cedure but  a  matter  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the  parties — that 
is,  as  to  where  it  shall  be  sent  for  detennination — that  would  require  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  council,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Very  well,  then,  if  it  required  a  unanimous 
Tote,  and  the  United  States  had  any  doubt  or  fear  about  being  out- 
voted in  the  assembly,  she  would  not  be  required  to  send  it  to  the 
assemblv,  would  she  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  she  would  vote  against  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  would  vote  against  it,  and  if  she  voted 
against  it,  it  could  not  go  to  the  assembly  ? 

Mr,  Miller.  No;  not  under  that  provision. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.35  p.  m.  the  committee  adjoiimed  xmtil  Wednes- 
day, August  13,  1919,  at  10,30  a.  m.) 

(Subsequently,  at  his  request,  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Miller 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  record:^ 

Dbpartment  or  Statb, 
Washington^  August  15,  1919. 
Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reading  over  the  print  of  my  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreiga  Retsdons  of  August  12,  I  have  observed  certain  errors,  mostly  typographical^ 
which  I  have  indicated  in  the  inclosed  print,  and  I  request  that  the  record  oe  corrected 
acaKdiBgly. 

Referrmg  to  pages  411  and  412  of  the  record,  there  was  obviously  some  confusion 
as  to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Cecil  J.  B.  Hurst.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Hurst,  I  venture  to 
euggeet  that  the  record  be  changed  by  striking  out  evo^thing  after  the  question  on 
page  411,  "What  is  the  full  name  of  this  Mr.  Hiirst?"  down  to  and  including  the 
wordfl,  "Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all,"  on  page  412,  and  that  the  following  be 
inserted: 

"Cedl  J.  B.  Hurst.  Mr.  Hurst  has  been  connected  with  the  British  foreign  office 
since  1902.  He  was  technical  delegate  and  legal  ad^'i8er  to  the  British  Government 
at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  in  1907^  and  impeared  before  the  British- American 
Clftima  Commission,  at  its  sessions  in  the  United  States. " 

The  questions  which  were  asked  obviously  related  to  Mr.  Francis  W.  Birsty  but  even 
a  careful  reading  of  the  record  does  not  make  this  clear. 
Ffeithlnliy,  youis, 

DuRAND  Hunter  Miller. 


MONDAY,  ATTGtrST,   18    1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobeign  Relations, 

WcLshinfftorij  D,  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Borah,  Brande- 

fee,  Knox,  Johnson  of  California,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  Swanson,  and 
^omerene. 

STATEMEVT   OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.  F.  MILLABD. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Please  rive  your  full  name. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Thomas  F.  F.  Millard. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  a  newspaper  correspondent,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  that  is  my  occupation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  been  in  Cnina  in  that  capacifry^  1 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Far  East  for  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  ? 
.  Mr.  Millard.  As  a  writer,  a  journalist,  a  publisher  of  newspapers, 
editor  of  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Johnson,  as  he  has 
given  particular  attention  to  ttiis  matter,  to  conduct  your  examina- 
tion. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  before  he  b^ns, 
1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Millard  this  question:  Did  you  ever  hold  any 
o£Bicial  position,  or  were  you  ever  advisor  to  the  Chinese  Government? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  can  state  the  circumstances  to  you,  and  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  Last  February  I  was  in  New  York.  I  left 
China  in  December  and  came  to  New  York,*  and  in  January  and 
February  I  wrote  the  manuscript  for  a  book;  and  while  I  was  doing 
that  I  received  a  telegram  transmitted  through  the  Chinese  Legation 
in  Washington,  from  the  Chinese  delegation  at  Paris,  asking  me 
if  I  would  come  to  Paris  to  advise  them  in  an  unofficial  capacity. 
When  I  had  delivered  mv  manuscript,  I  went  on  to  Paris,  and  from 
the  time  I  left  New  York  until  I  got  back  they  paid  my  expenses. 
I  received  no  compensation. 

Senator  Swanson.  No  compensation! 

}Ai,  Millard.  No.  If  that  constitutes  an  official  connection, 
why,  that  is  what  it  amounted  to. 

1  might  say  in  that  connection,  that  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  at  Paris  to  employ  two  eminent  Americans  of 
reputation  as  international  lawyers,  as  their  official  advisors  over 
there;  but  by  reason  of  advice  given  to  them  by  our  Government, 
they  did  not  do  that.    They  had  an  English  and  a  French  advisor. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Wnat  part  of  our  Government  gave  them 
that  advice  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  the  advice  was  first  tentatively  rendered 
through  our  legation  at  Pekin  and  afterwards  confirmed  at  Paris 
in  Uie  early  weeks  of  the  assemblage  of  the  conference. 

Senator  Brandboee.  Confirmed  by  whom  at  Paris  f 
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Mr.  Mn.LARO.  I  thinks  perhaps,  by.Mr.  Lansing,  or  perhaps  com- 
municated through  the  Far  Eastern  experts — the  advisors  of  our 
coimmssion. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  ground  of  that 
advice  that  they  should  not  employ  American  counsel  ? 

Mr.  MiLLAiU).  The  explanation  given  to  me  by  the  Chinese  was 
that  our  Qovemment  felt  that  China's  position  over  there  was  some- 
what that  of  the  ward  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  saying  that 
they  used  that  term,  I  am  usin^  that  term  as  descriptive  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  had  been  prelimmary  consultations  with  the  Chinese 
deflation  at  Peking  before  they  left  for  Paris,  in  which  they  had 
submitted  to  our  legation  at  Pelang  a  list  of  the  matters  which  they 
wished  to  bring  up  at  Paris.  On  the  suggestion  of  our  Government, 
communicated  through  the  minister  at  Peking,  certain  matters  were 
eliminated..  That  is,  China  was  advised  that  our  Government  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  would  embarrass  matters  or 
complicate  matters  to  raise  those  questions  at  Paris,  and  that  led  to 
the  elimination  of  those  questions.  China  did  not  raise  those  ques- 
tions. 

Then  the  matter  of  employing  some  expert  American  advisors  was 
brorght  up  at  that  time,  out  I  uiink  was  deferred  for  later  considera- 
tion. 

After  the  peace  conference  had  met  at  Paris,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
matter  was  brought  up  again.  I,  meanwhile,  and  others,  had  advised 
them  in  a  perfectly  informal  way,  myself  acting  merely  as  a  sort  of 
general  friend  of  dnina  and  a  man  who  was  known  to  oe  a  friend  of 
China  and  familiar  with  the  political  questions  out  Uiere,  that  they 
employ  a  coyple  of  American  advisors.  I  had  suggested  Mr.  John 
Bassett  Moore  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Willoughbe,  who  at  one  time  had  been 
employed  out  there,  but  neither  of  those  gentlemen  went,  and  I  did 
not  know  until  after  I  arrived  at  Paris  why  thev  had  not  gone.  Then 
I  was  told  by  the  Chinese  over  there  that  it  had  been  intimated  to 
them  that  our  Government  would  prefer  that  no  Americans  be 
officially  connected  with  the  Chinese  delegation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  it  stated  at  any  time  that  the  embar- 
rai^ments  to  which  you  refer  if  they  did  employ  American  advisors 
would  be  because  the  plans  of  our  Government  or  the  intention  of 
our  Government  or  of  our  peace  commissioners  to  protect  China 
would  be  interfered  with  if  they  had  American  counsel  connected 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  could  not  say  that.  I  could  only  conjecture 
about  it.  That  was  the  explanation  given  me  when  I  got  over 
there.  I  asked  Mr.  Wong,  and  I  asked  Dr.  Ku,  because  I  nad  had 
some  correspondence  here  in  America  with  Dr.  Willoughbee,  in 
America,  as  to  whether  he  was  going  over  there  or  not.  I  said 
'*Whv  didn't  you  get  any  of  these  gentlemen?  Their  counsel 
Would  have  been  valuable  in  these  circumstances.''  And  then  they 
told  me  they  had  not  done  so  because  it  had  been  intimated  to  them 
that  our  Government  would  prefer  that  they  did  not.  I  do  noi, 
know  what  the  motives  of  our  Government  were. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  These  Chinese  gentlemen  to  whom  you  refer 
as  having  told  you  these  things,  were  fliey  officially  connected  with 
the  Chinese  delegation  ? 
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Mr.  Millard.  They  were  official  envoys  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  your  services,  as  I  understand  you, 
were  without  compensation.     Simply  your  expenses  were  paid  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  My  expenses  were  paid. 

Senator  Brandbqee.  Did  you  regard  it  simply  as  a  friendly  act  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  a  friendly  act  on  my  part,  without  any  com- 
pensation.    I  probably  would  have  gone  to  r aris  any  way. 

Senator  MoCumber.  What  were  your  services  to  be  ?  What  were 
they « 

Mr.  Millard.  Just  you  might  say  as  a  sort  of  friendly  counsellor. 

Senator  MoCuiiSER.  A  counsellor  representing  the  Chinese  Gov^ 
ernment  i 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  did  not  represent  the  Chinese  Government. 
My  position  was  entirely  imofficial. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  know,  but  if  you  were  counsel  you  must  have 
been  counsel  for  somebody'or  something,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  for  whom  you  were  acting. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  explained  the  exact  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandboeb.  You  did  not  say  you  were  counsel.  You 
said  you  were  advisor.  Who  received  the  requests  of  the  Chinese 
over  nere  in  Washington  ?  Who  made  the  requests  from  China — 
what  man ) 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  Dr.  Wellington  Ku  who  sent  the  telegram. 
He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  the  former  Chinese  minister  here 
in  Washington. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  were^  to  advise  on  what  ? 

'iir.  Millard.  Whatever  they  would  ask  me  to  advise  them  about. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is  very  broad.  I  assumed  that  it  was 
technical  advice. 

Mr.  Millard.  On  several  occasions — ^I  watched  the  course  of 
events,  and  whenever  anything  came  up  that  I  thought  worthy  of 
attracting  their  notice,  I  would  call  attention  to  it  or  write  a  memo^ 
randum  aoout  it  or  something  Uke  that,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions 
they  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  this  or  that  question  that  came 
up,  and  I  would  write  a  little  memorandiun  about  it. 

Senator  MoCumber.  But  you  were  not  acting  officially  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Oh,  no,  sir;  in  no  sense.    It  was  entirely  imofficial. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  Are  you  interested  in  anj  publications  puV 
lished  in  the  Far  East  now,  or  anywherfe  else,  with  reference  to  Far 
Eastern  questions  i 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  a  publication  in  China* 

Senator  Brandbqbb.  What  is  the  name  of  it  i 

Mr.  Millard.  Millard's  Review. 

Senator  Brandbgeb.  Do  you  own  that  t 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  it  is  owned  by  a  corporation. 

Senator  Brandeobe.  Are  you  the  editor  t 

Mr.  Millard.  Oh,  no;  I  have  been  away  for  the  last  year  oi  so 
most  of  the  time,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Powell  is  the  editor 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Were  you  ever  the  editor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Millard..  Yes;  I  founded  that  paper. 

Senator  MgCumbbb.  Did  you  live  in  Japan  at  any  time  during  the 
last  20  years  I 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  sir.  I  have  spent  different  times  over  there, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time.  I  have  heen  there 
very  frequently  hut  never  resided  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  Most  of  the  20  years  you  have  resided  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  went  to  China  to  reside  in  1911.  Before  that 
I  had  been  there  frequently,  sojourning  there. 

Senator  SwANSON.  Since  1911  you  nave  lived  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  founded  a  daily  newspaper  in  China  in  1911, 
called  the  China  Press,  and  edited  it  for  the  nrst  five  years  of  its 
existence  at  Shanghai. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  speak  Chinese  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Very  little. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  you  in  China  at  the  times  the  Germans 
acquired  their  leasehold  and  other  interests  in  the  Shantung  Penin- 
sula? 

Mr.  MnxARD.  No;  I  was  first  in  China  in  1897,  and  that  was 
done  the  previous  year. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  Millard's  Review  a  self-sustaining  pub- 
lication? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  is  just  about  breaking  even  now. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  From  what  does  it  derive  its  revenue? 

^.  Millard.  Ordinary  sources — subscriptions  and  advertising. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Nothing  else? 

Mt^  Millard.  Nothing  else. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  It  has  no  subsidy? 

Mr.  lybLLARD.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No  revenue  except  from  advertising  and 
subscriptions  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Its  attitude  has  been  very  different 
from  that  of  an^  American  papers  that  are  engaged  in  Japanese 
propaganda,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Your  residence  in  China,  Mr. 
Millard,  has  been  for  about  20  years,  most  of  that  time  at  Shanghai  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  far  as  I  have  had  any  residence  there  it  has  oeen 
entirely  in  Shanghai.  Of  course  I  have  i^lways  traveled  more  or  less. 
I  have  made  different  trips  to  Peking,  but  my  habitat, has  been 
Shaoghai. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  addition  to  your  journalistic 
activities  have  you  written  any  published  books  on  the  Far  East  1 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  hi^ve  published  several  books  on  the  Far 
East. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  are  their  titles  ? 

Mr.  MnxARD.  Mv  first  book  was  published  in  1906.  It  was 
called  The  New  Far  East.  In  1907  I  published  a  book  called  America 
and  the  Far  Eastern  Question.  Then  I  published  a  small  book  in 
1911.    Then  I  published  a  book  in  1916  called  Our  Eastern  Question. 

Senator  Enox.  What  was  the  title  of  the  1911  book? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  called  The  Revolution  in  China,  atuko 
published  out  there,  right  in  Shanghai,  and  then  it  just  droppedit  w 
of  publication  and  I  incorporated  some  of  the  contents  pf  that  bo  os 
in  a  later  book^  Our  Eastern  Question,  in  ^  more  permanent  form. 
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That  was  published  three  years  aco.  Then  I  published  a  book  the  last 
of  May  called  Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in 
China  you  have  made  an  intimate  study,  have  you  not,  of  the  Far 
Eastern  question  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have. 

Senator  eloHNSON  of  California.  Not  only  in  its  relation  to  China, 
but  in  its  relation  to  the  other  powers,  including  Japan? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  with 
the  situation  that  exists  there  at  present  regarding  China  and  Japan? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  think  I  am. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  amplify  what  you  were  asked 
by  my  colleague  a  moment  ago.  What  was  the  date  you  went  to 
Paris  in  the  capacitv  you  have  indicated? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  left  New  York  toward  the  end  of  March  and 
arrived  there  at  the  end  of  March. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  March,  1919? 

Mr.  Millard.  March,  1919. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  remained- there  how  long! 

Mr.  Millard.  I  remained  there  until  toward  the  end  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  the  period  that  you  were 
there  was  the  Shantung  question  under  discussion? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  it  was  decided  during  the  period  that  I  was 
there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  decided  during  the  period 
that  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  presume  you  followed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  peace  conference  respecting  the  Shantimg  decision? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  as  well  as  I  could. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Please  go  ahead  in  your  own 
fashion  and  describe  the  problem  as  it  affects  Japan  and  China  or  the 
Far  East,  as  to  the  interest  of  America  in  the  situation  there,  and 
then  leading  uj)  to  the  decision  that  was  made  in  the  Shantung- 
Kaiochow  question,  and  the  effect  of  that  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned  and  so  far  as  China  is  concerned.  Go  ahead  in  your 
own  way,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Millard.  Well,  gentlemen,  it  might  help  a  little  in  this  con- 
nection if  I  would  somewhat  briefly  give  the  background  of  this 
Shantung  question. 

I  might  say  that  the  Shantung  question  is  the  <5rux  of  the  far- 
eastern  question.  It  was  one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  the  great 
war  in  Europe,  and  it  was  a  contributory  cause  to  the  creation  of 
one  of  the  two  fundamental  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  that  I  have  in  mind  being  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  ike  Hav 
doctrine. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  other  doctrine  beside  the  Monroe 
doctrine? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Hay  doctrine.  We  are  all  the  time  leamino; 
about  these  matters,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  about  it  in  a  booK 
called  The  Eclipse  of  Russia,  published  by  the  great  authority  on 
Russia,  the  Englishman,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  This  oook  was  not  per- 
mitted for  pubhcation  during  the  war,  but  it  was  published  three  or 
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four  months  a^o.  I  obtained  a  copy  in  Paris  and  read  it  on  my  way 
back  home.  He  was  a  sort  of  confidential  adviser  of  Count  Vitte 
for  many  years,  and  in  that  book  he  discloses  how  Germany  came  to 
acquire  Snantung.  That  is,  at  a  certain  very  historic  conference 
held  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  the  Eaiser  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Czar  that  Germany  should  acquire  a  foothold  in  Kaiochow 
Bay.  Coimt  Vitte  says  that  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
Russian  foreign  office  that  this  was  done. 

Some  of  these  facts  have  only  recently  been  disclosed.  Then,  with 
that  as  a  back^ound,  Germany  seized  a  pretext — some  violence  done 
to  a  German  missionary  in  Shantung — to  demand  of  China  the  cession 
that  was  acquired  there.  These  facts,  revealed  in  Dr.  Dillon's  book, 
coming  from  Coimt  Vitte  himself,  show,  however,  that  even  the  point 
that  tney  were  going  to  seize  had  been  determined  before  the  so-called 
outrage  which  was  made  the  excuse  of  it.  That  secret  agreement  had 
been  made  between  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,. 
to  the  effect  that  Russia  would  interpose  no  objection  to  Germany- 
seizing  the  port  of  Kaiochow. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Give  the  date  of  the  agreement  between  the. 
Czar  and  the  Kaiser. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  will  find  that  in  this  book,  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Hitohcock.  What  was  the  date  of  the  agreement  t 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was,  I  should  say,  about  1897,  or  some  such  time 
as  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  Was  any  documentary  evidence  produced,  or 
was  it  simply  on  the  evidence  of  this  writer?  Was  there  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course,  you  know  what  Count  Vitte's  position  was. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  mean,  were  there  any  letters  or  memoranda? 

Mr.  MnxARD.  He  gives  it  in  considerable  detail  in  this  book.  I  had 
intended  to  bring  Uxe  book  with  me,  but  I  found  I  had  loaned  it  to 
Judge  Campbell^  and  he  had  not  returned  it.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Congressional  Library. 

Senator  Swanson.  Was  there  any  documentary  evidence — ^were 
there  any  memoranda  made  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  MILLARD.  Yes;  he  gives  certain  memoranda,  and  he  gives  the 
details  as  related  to  him  by  Coimt  Vitte  in  full  in  this  book. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  date  was  1897  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  I  recall,  1896  or  1897;  thereabouts. 

Senator  Enox.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  as  early  as 
1896  there  had  been  a  public  statement  in  the  Reichstag  that  that 
was  going  to  be  the  policv  of  Germany  i 

Mr.  Mellard.  If  idid  imow  it.  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Prof.  Hombeck's  authority  for  that  is  Contempo- 
rary Politics  in  the  Far  East  i 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  the  matter  had  been  discussed;  there  had 
^n  a  good  deal  said  about  it  by  the  German  press,  and  they  had  been 
bating  about  tiie  bush  for  several  years;  but  the  specific  thing  yoit 
fefer  to  I  did  not  have  in  mind. 

^ator  Knox.  Prof.  Hombeck  refers  to  that. 

^'  Millard.  Tes;  he  no  doubt  looked  it  up. 

Senator  Borah.  At  any  rate.  Senator  Swanson,  Dr.  Dillon  said. 
^&t.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  will  have  any  doubt  about  it  wheD' 
he  reads  it. 
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Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  he  is  recomized  as  outside  of  Russia,  the 
greatest  authority  on  Russia,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon;  and  he  was  employed 
in  the  most  confidential  capacity  by  the  Russian  Government  for 
years. 

Well,  then,  Germany  raised  the  pretext  and  secured  the  leasehold 
of  Kiaochow,  China,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  get  any  support 
to  resist  the  pressure  that  was  brought  upon  her.  So  she  signed  the 
lease. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  Do  you  know  whftt  effort  was  made  by  her 
to  get  support  in  any  direction  ? 

Mr.  McLLARD.  I  have  been  told  that  she  went  to  the  leg;ation3  at 
Peking,  that  she  went  to  the  British  and  American  legations,  and 
flustered  around,  to  see  if  she  could,  but  she  found  that  she  could  not, 
and  Germany  was  backed  up  by  Russia,  and  China  gave  in. 

Senator  Hjtohoook.  Did  she  apply  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  ii  she  actually  applied.  Probably 
some  one  went  up  and  sounded  out  the  American  legation  and  found 
out  that  we  considered  it  not  a  matter  that  vitally  concerned  us. 
At  that  time  we  had  not  even  enunciated  the  Hay  doctrine.  The 
Hay  doctrine  was  the  result  of  these  things  that  occurred,  as  I  am 
going  to  point  out. 

Now,  that  was  the  manner  in  which  Germany  obtained  that 
leasehold. 

I  noticed  in  a  communication  some  two  weeks  ago  that  Mr.Taft, 
in  commenting  on  the  Shantung  matter,  referred  to  the  murder  of  the 
German  minister  at  Peking,  and  said  that  the  Shantung  leasehold 
was  the  result  of  that.  He  juat  got  the  events  in  inverse  order. 
It  was  the  Shantung  *'grab,"  if  I  mav  term  it  that,  that  led  to  the 
murder  of  the  Geniaan  minister  at  Peking  some  two  years  later,  and 
brought  on  the  world  and  all  of  us  the  turbultoce  known  as  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  that  upheaval  in  China  against  the  foreign  interests 
in  China.  That  was  caused  by  a  cumulation  of  circumstances,  and  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  Shantung  matter,  because  Shantung  has 
sacred  associations  for  China.  In  me  Chinese  mind  it  is  the  birth- 
place and  the  burial  place  of  Confucius;  and  various  other  matters 
give  it  a  sentimental  place  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese. 

Moreover,  it  was  recognized  that  when  you  pressed  into  Shantung 
you  pressed  right  into  me  heart  of  China,  politically,  strategically, 
and  every  other  way, 

Senator  Hitohcook.  Before  you  go  any  further,  can  you  put  into 
the  record  the  date  of  the  enunciation  of  the  Hay  doctrine  of  the 
^*open  door"? 

Senator  Brandeqeb.  He  has  indicated  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  in  his  recent  book. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Hay  was  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
this  so-called  German  *^rab"  occurred  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  he  came  in  shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Olney 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  iSr,  Hay  must  nave  succeeded  very  soon 
after. 

Senator  Hitchoock.  WiU  you  put  that  date  in  the  record ! 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  have  all  those  documents  here  in  this  book. 
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The  GbairmA^.  Mr.  H^y  became  Secretary  of  State  In  September, 
1898,  as  I  remember.    He  came  home  from  London 

Swiator  Knox.  Yes;  be  succeeded  Mr.  Day. 

The  Chaibmak.  Yes;  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1898. 

Senat6r  HrrcneocK.  Did  not  the  Germans  acquire  Shantung  in 
1899? 

Mr.  MiiXARD.  No,  sir;  in  1898.  I  have  the  whole  document  here 
printed  in  this  book.     I  will  look  it  up. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  The  lease  is  dated  1899. 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  it  is;  " Convention  between  the  German  Empire 
and  China,  Kaachow,"  page  434;  here  it  is.  The  date  is  the  6th  of 
March,  1898, 

Senator  Hitchcock.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Kiachow  convention — the  German  lease.  It  is 
dated  March  6,  1898. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Day  was  Secretary  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman,  Yes;  he  was*  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Enox.  That  demand  was  made  upon  China  in  1897. 
That  was  when  the  ministers  were  killed. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  at  the  time  tha  t  was  signed,  Mr.  Day 
was  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  McKiiJey  was  President  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  not  know  without  looking  it  up. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  McKinley  had  been  President  two  days. 

Senator  Swanson.  No;  a  year  and  two  days. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  a  year  and  two  days. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  reason  I  have  brought  these  details  out  was  that 
I  wanted  to  demonstrate  its  connection  with  other  events  that 
occurred  later.  Germany  being  able  at  that  time  to  grab  the  stra- 
tegical position  there  in  Kiaochow  had  demonstrated  to  the  minds  of 
our  diplomats  in  Europe  the  existence  of  some  kind  of  secret  compact 
or  collusion  with  Russia.  I  have  never  seen  these  facts  fully  brought 
out  until  they  were  brought  out  in  this  book  of  Dr.  Dillon's,  but  any 
trained  diplomat  would  at  once  have  seen,  in  the  circumstances  there, 
that  there  was  some  connection. 

That  set  other  forces  in  motion  that  unquestionably  brought  about 
the  first  Anglo-Japanese  alUance.  That  made  the  Japanese-Russian 
War  possible.  There  was  set  in  motion  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stances of  which  we  are  to-day  beginning  to  see  the  consequences. 

Now,  this  was  se  important — that  is,  this  seizure  by  the  Germans^ 
Btrategically  and  in  regard  to  the  whole  situation  of  China  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East,  that  Mr.  Hay  took  cognizance  of  it, 
and  as  you  will  recall,  the  so-called  Hay  doctrine  resulted  from  an 
exchange  of  notes  which  Mr.  Hay  took  up  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment tnrough  von  Bulow,  the  German  minister  of  foreign  affaire, 
and  it  was  entirely  about  the  Siantung  question;  the  Shantung 
question,  that  is",  was  the  nail  upon  which  Sie  Hay  doctrine  was  hung. 
It  was  Germany's  acquisition  of  Shantung  which  caused  the  Hay 
doctrine  to  be  formulated.  That  is,  Mr.  BLay,  when  he  came  in  ancl 
Burveyed  the  situation,  said,  ^*If  this  thing  goes  on,  China  is  broken 
up;  the  partition  of  China  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  thin?;"  and 
he  took  cognizance  of  that  situation,  and  the  way  it  would  affect  the 
United  States  and  the  way  it  would  affect  various  other  matters,' in 

his  judgment;  and  so  he  opened  up  a  correspondence  with  the  German 
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Government — ^with  the  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Ttm 
Bidow — ^which  resulted  in  what  is  called  the  Hay  doctrine.  Of 
course  the  Hay-von  Bulow  notes  are  published.    I  nave  them  here. 

Senator  Swanson.  Will  you  put  those  notes  in  the  record  I 

Senator  Bbandeoeb.  You  do  not  mean  to  put  them  in  now,  but 
put  them  in  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  On  page  448  of  this  book,  ''Mr.  Hay,  American 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  American  Ambassador  of  Germany." 
That  is,  it  was  communicated  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  That  i^as  Andrew  D.  White  i 

Mr.  Millard.  I  suppose  so.  Yes,  Andrew  D,  White,  Mr.  Hay's 
note  is  ''Washington,  September  6,  1899,"  and  Coimt  von  Billow's 
is  February  19,  1900. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  On  what  page  of  that  book  does  that  occur? 
Where  is  it  printed  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  this  book? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  is  in  the  appendices,  pages  448  to  450.  Of  course 
it  is  in  Rockhill's  Treaties,  and  m  all  the  textboolra. 

Senator  Borah.  Those  things  are  in  that  book,  and  are  much  more 
accessible  than  they  would  be  in  this  interminable  record.  Of 
course  it  is  in  that  book  Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East,  also. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  one  thing,  not  con- 
nected with  this  particular  thing.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  this 
particular  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  providing'  that 
Great  Britain  will  have  Shantung?    In  1917,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  1917  ?    I  first  heard  of  it  at  Paris. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  When  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  About  the  1st  or  2d  of  Apri  — ^last  ApriL 

Senator  Brandeoee.  1918? 

Mr.  Millard.  1919. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  will  you  tell  us,  from  your  interpretation 
of  the  Hay  doctrine,  the  open-door  policy,  from  those  two  com- 
munications, how  far  it  goes,  and  how  it  anects  trade  and  commerce 
of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  Hay  doctrine  was  designed,  as  it  appears  on  its 
face^  to  extract  from  the  German  Government  a  statement,  which 
it  did  extract,  that  in  acquiring  the  leasehold  of  Kiaochow  and  the 
subsequent  railway  agreement  signed  a  year  or  so  after  the  lease, 
Germany  disclaimed  by  those  acquisitions  any  preferential  position 
in  China,  any  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty,  any  intention  or 

f purpose  to  use  her  position  at  Ejaochow  to  discnminate  against  the 
ree  commerce  in  Chma  of  other  nations/ or  the  rights  of  other  nations 
under  the  clause  of  the  so-called  most-lavored  nations  clause  of  the 
treaty — that  is  our  position;  we  have  a  very  favorable  treaty  with 
China.  The  notes,  as  I  say,  speak  for  themselves.  Now,  then  when 
Mr.  Hay  got  the  German  Government  on  record  then  he  approached 
the  opposite  Governments,  the  British,  the  French^  and  ihe  Japanese, 
and  the  other  Governments. 

Senator  Swanson.  Before  you  proceed,  was  that  a  protest  against 
the  sovereignty  that  Germany  acquired  ?  Did  the  note  contain  any 
protest  agamst  sovereignty  i 
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Mr.  MiLLAED.  You  can  read  the  note. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  iust  wanted  that  clear.  It  simply  asks  for 
equal  trade  relations  ana  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  MnxABD.  It  started  out  with  the  usual  diplomatic  language, 
that  it  shotdd  be  cleared  up  aiid  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  every- 
body if  they  would  state  their  positions. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  had  an  idea  that  the  determination  was  that 
no  rights  acquired  by  Germany  should  int^ere  in  any  manner 
with  the  rights  and  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  with  the  integrity  of  all  nations,  and  also  that 
China's  rights  were  to  be  imimpaired. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  did  not  notice  that  particularly. 

Senator  Knox.  Territorial  integrity  is  specificallv  mentioned. 

Mr.  Millard.  Territorial  integrity  is  mentioned. 

Senator  Ei^ox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion, 
that  Senator  Johnson  has  asked  the  witness  to  narrate  in  his  own 
way  this  story  and  the  witness  is  accustomed  to  giving  a  consecutive 
narration  of  events.  I  would  hke  to  hear  that  and  then  nave  qucs  ons 
asked  afterwards.  I  think  we  could  get  a  much  better  idea  i(  we 
would  let  Mr.  Millard  eo  on  and  answer  Senator  Johnson's  question 
in  his  own  way,  and  then  put  such  questions  as  we  wish. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  You  mean  that  no  Senator  is  to  ask  any  question 
until  he  nas  concluded  his  statement  ? 

Senator  EInox.  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  no  question. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  other  Senators  ask  questions,  I  want  the  s  me 
right.  I  want  to  havp  his  interpretation  of  what  the  Hay  doctnna 
did. 

Senator  MoCumbbr.  We  have  been  deviating  from  that  rule  a  g  eat 
deal  since  we  began  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

Senator  Knox.  But  none  have  been  so  accustomed  to  ex  re  s 

* 

themselves  consecutively  as  Mr.  Millard. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  proceed  without 
mterruption. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  it  will  contribute  to  the  information  of  all 
of  us. 

TI  e  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  better  way  to  let  him  make  his  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Swanson.  So  long  as  all  the  Senators  do  not  interrupt. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  is  understood. 

Senator  McCuMBER.  As  his  next  statement  is  on  a  different  subject, 
if  I  understood  Mr.  Millard  correctly,  Germany  renounced  any  claim 
oyer  Shantung. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  that  it  amounted  to  that,  a  disclaimer 
of  any  purpose  to  ii^ringe  upon  the  integrity  of  China  or  interfere 
with  the  general  open  door  or  various  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  claimed  no  sovereign  rights  over  the 
tenritory. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  disclaimed.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Hay 
note,  and  it  accomplished  that. 

Senator  Brandeobe.  Japan  disclaims  any  sovereignty  over  Shan- 
tan^  and  agrees  to  ^ve  it  oack. 

m.  Millard.  It  is  difficult  to  know. 

Senator  Borah.  Can  not  we  have  an  understanding  that  the  wit* 
vnm  may  make  a  statement,  and  then  ask  questions  if  we  want  to  t 
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Senator  Swakson.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Senator  Johnson  has  the  witness. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  asked  a  genial  question,  and  we 
have  not  advanced  verv  far  on  it.  I  ask  that  no  particular  rule  be 
pursued  except  that  which  the  committee  deem  appropriate,  but  I 
would  be  glad  if  the  witness  could  proceed  with  his  statement  under 
such  rule  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  committee. 

Mii  Millard.  I  merely  brought  that  in  because  I  think  it  is  im 
portant  to  understand  in  relation  to  this  Shantung  situation  to-daj^ 
the  different  steps  by  which  this  Shantung  situation  has  arisen.^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now,  if  you  will  proceed  histori- 
cally and  come  down  to  the  Shantung  decision,  describe  what  it  was, 
its  effect  upon  China,  upon  Japan,  and  upon  our  country. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  tmnk  it  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  to  point  out 
that  after  the  promu^ation  of  what  was  termed  the  Hay  doctrine, 
after  Mr.  Hav  had  gotten  this  communication  from  the  Oerman  G^ov- 
ernment,  and  then  nad  subsequently  got  the  assent  of  the  other  C^ov- 
emments  to  the  thin^  in  principle,  the  whole  thing  constituted  a  gen- 
eral international  imderstanding  known  as  the  Hay  doctrine. 

Various  GovOTnments,  however,  continued  among  themselves  to 
make  what  we  now  have  a  tiew  phrase  for, ' '  regional  understandings  " 
•regarding  China.  There  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  known  regional  understaxidings  affecting  China,  and 
others  are  suspected  to  exist.  For  instance,  among  the  regional 
understandings,  soon  after  Germany's  acquisition  of  Snantimg  there 
was  a  regioned  imderstandii^  between  the  British  and  German  Grov- 
emments  whereby  Great  Britain  in  effect  recognized  Germany's 
superior  position  or  sphere  in  Shantung.  That  a^eement  held  pre- 
sumably  up  xmtil  the  abrogation  by  declaration  of  war  in  1914  oi  all 
agreements  between  the  British  and  German  Governments.  And 
then  various  other  trades  were  made  in  the  Far  East,  regional  under- 
standings or  collateral  trades  on  the  side  amon^  the  various  nations 
to  reduce  the  balance,  due  to  Germany's  acquisition  of  that  position 
there. 

One  of  the  very  pertinent  things  in  that  connection  was  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance.  There  is  very  good  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  was  first  proposed  by  Germany  in 
the  form  of  a  tri-partite  alliance — Germany,  Japan,  and  Great 
Britain.  Germany  approached  the  Japanese  Government  first,  and 
the  Japanese  Government  evidently  took  the  thing  under  favorable 
consideration,  and  approached  the  British  Government.  The  British 
Government  at  that  time  seemed  to  have  been  animated  by  a  different 
hypothesis,  and  they  did  not  want  any  alignment  in  the  Par  East 
between  Germany  and  Japan;  so  finally  they  succeeded  in  sidetrack- 
ing that,  and  the  alliance  was  made  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
solely,  and  excluding  Gennany.  I  mention  that  for  the  bearing  that 
Germany  was  gradually  being  pushed  into  a  position  off  by  herself, 
and  in  my  mind  those  were  among  the  contributing  causes  that  finally 
led  to  this  clash  in  1914.  One  thing  led  to  another.  You  built  up 
and  kept  building  up  combinations,  a  wall,  and  Germany  was  trying 
to  break  out  in  different  directions. 

I  have  brought  in  that  question  of  regional  understandings  and 
their  existence  oecause  you  will  see  the  pertinency  of  that  later. 
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We  come  along  now  up  to  the  time  of  the  begmning  of  the  great 
WBT.  There  were  different  demoiistrations  in  the  interim  there  of  the 
application  of  these  various  re^onal  understandings^  ojperating,  you 
may  say,  inside  of  the  Hay  doctrine;  and  antagomstic  to  it.  Mr. 
Knox's  efforts  to  neutralize  the  railways  of  Manchuria  constituted  one 
fitrong  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  there  were  combinations  inside 
of  combinations  there,  regional  imd^^tandings  of  powers  among  them- 
selves, which,  when  it  came  to  a  showdown,  superseded  their  acqui- 
escence to  the  Hay  doctrine. 

When  the  Great  War  broke  out  suddenly,  Japan  almost  immediately 
took  ihe  occasion  to  send  an  ultimatum  to  Germany,  practically  de^ 
manding  that  she  set  out  of  Shantung,  to  which  Germany  never  re- 

5 lied,  and  that  resmted  in  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  Japanese  expe- 
ition  which  captured  the  port  of  Tsingtau.  China  made  efforts  to 
preserve  her  neutrality.  She  made  efforts  in  which  the  American 
legation  at  Peking  took  some  part,  but  the  time  was  very  short. 
The  proposal  that  xsingtau  be  neutralized,  that  it  be  turned  over  to 
China,  and  various  ways  to  keep  China  from  being  involved  in  the 
thing  were  proposed.  Japan  dia  not  want  any  of  those  things.  She 
moved  quicKly,  and  proceeded  to  go  over  there  and  land  her  troops. 
In  her  occupation  of  the  Province  she  immediately,  from  the  begm- 
ning,  went  lurther  than  Germany  had  ever  done.  She  did  not  con- 
fine her  military  operations  to  the  leased  German  territory  at  all. 
She  overran  the  whole  Province  almost  immediately;  seized  the 
whole  railway  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Province  over  its  entire  length, 
established  her  troops  and  police  clear  outside  the  railway,  and  va- 
rious other  parts;  and  in  that  way  she  made  a  rapid  military  pene- 
tration of  this  entire  Province,  wmch  condition  exists  to  the  present 
day. 

China's  various  efforts  to  prevent  that  were  unavailing*  and  the 
next  move  in  that  game — the  other  powers  were  preoccupied  with  the 
desperate  struggle  in  Europe,  and  imable  to  interpose  any  effective 
action  in  the  Far  East — so  Japan  came  along  in  1915  with  her  21  de- 
mands, which  she  sought  first  to  impose  upon  China  by  secrecy.  When 
that  was  impossible,  me  Chinese  realized  the  character  of  the  demands, 
and  they  happened  to  have  quite  a  strong  man  as  President  of  China 
at  that  time,  i  uen  Che  Kai,  a  strong,  able  man.  He  communicated 
it  to  other  governments.  The  thing  was  brought  out  into  the  light, 
and  raised  such  an  outcry  that  although  Japan  persisted  in  pressing 
the  demands,  and  China  was  finally  compelled  to  yield,  thev  were  in 
somewhat  modified  form  over  the  form  in  which  they  had  been 
originally  presented.  That  was  in  1915.  However,  the  United 
States  Government  took  an  official  exception  to  that  1915  treaty, 
which  is  all  in  the  record. 

Senator  Pomebene.  You  say  the  United  States  Government  took 
an  exception  ? 

Mr.  MnxARD.  Took  an  exception;  yes,  sir.  The  United  States 
Government  took  an  official  exception,  which  is  published,  and  which 
is  included  in  that  book;  and  the  Chinese  Government  took  exception 
also  by  stating  that  it  signed  under  compulsion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States,  the  next  important 
official  maneuver,  if  you  may  call  it  that,  was  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement.    Oh,  no;  let  me  go  back  a  little. 
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After  our  GoYeminent  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany, 
which  I  beUeve  was  earlj  in  February,  1917,  we  approached  toe 
Chinese  Grovemment  officially.  I  was  in  Peking  at  tne  time.  The 
United  States  Government  officially,  through  the  American  minister 
at  Peking,  approaqhed  the  Chinese  Government  with  an  invitation 
and  advice  that  we  join  with  her  in  severing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  That  was  very  strongly  urged  upon  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  for  several  days  there  was  a  very  strong  diplomatic  fight 
raised  in  Peking,  the  German  and  Austrian  legations,  of  course,  op- 
posing it,  and  tne  Japanese  legation  opposing  it  very  strongly,  but  m 
a  secret  way.  The  JBritish,  French^  and  Russian  legations  were  sym- 
pathetic to  the  proposal,  and  such  mfluence  as  they  had  was  exerted 
m  favor  of  Chma  accepting  the  American  invitation.  China  did. 
Well,  at  that  time  China  was  favorably  inclined  to  this  proposal.  I 
might  say  that  on  two  previous  occasions  China  had  onerea  to  join 
the  Allies.  Both  times  she  had  been  prevented  by  the  objections  of 
Japan.  Japan  would  not  let  her  come  in.  Her  mfluence  with  the 
other  allied  powers  was  so  strong  that  China  was  not  allowed  to  join 
the  Allies. 

The  result  was  that  when  we  came  along  and  urged  China  to  join 
with  us — ^we  had  not  at  that  time  declarea  war  on  Germany,  but  we 
urged  her  to  take  the  preliminary  step  and  join  us  in  severing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Grermany,  which  every  one  felt  would  be  a  pre- 
lude to  waryChina  was  dubious,  having  been  repulsed  twice  in 
efforts  to  join  the  allies  by  the  Japanese  objections;  and  having 
knowledge  that  at  that  moment  the  Japanese  legation  and  all  the 
Japanese  iofluences  at  Peking  were  fighting  bitterly  the  proposal  that 
China  act  upon  the  advice  of  the  United  States,  the  Chmese  Govern- 
ment wanted  certain  assurances.  That  is,  they  wanted  to  know 
where  they  would  get  off.  They  said:  "Suppose  we  do  follow  your 
advice  and  come  in:  Now,  we  want  certain  assurances.  We  would 
like  to  have  deflnite  assurances  of  the  Allies  that  our  territorial 
integrity  will  be  protected  in  the  peace  settlement."  An  effort  was 
made  by  the  Chinese  Government  at  that  time  to  get  such  assurances 
from  the  French  and  British  Governments.  The  French  and  British 
legations  at  Peking,  while  ihej  urged  China  to  follow  tbe  advice  of 
the  United  States,  communicated  witJh  their  Governments,  and  they 
could  not  give  any  definite  assurances;  but  they  told  the  Chinese 
Government — tnat  is,  the  British  minister  and  the  French  minister  to 
Peking  told  the  Chinese  Government — *' You  come  on  in;  you  follow 
along  with  the  United  States,  and  come  on  in,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
you  will  be  taken  care  of.*' 

The  thing  himg  fire  for  two  or  three  days  just  on  that  point,  China 
quite  willing  to  come  in,  but  saying:  '*No;  tell  us  just  exactly,  will 
you,  if  we  come  in,  will  you  guarantee  our  territorial  integrity?" 
They  finally,  when  they  got  that  kind  of  a  negative  reply  from  the 
Biitish  and  French  Governments,  went  after  Dr.  Reiinsch,  and  said, 
"  Well,  at  least  the  American  Government  can  say  that  you  will  sup- 
port us  in  protecting  our  territorial  integrity.'*  Now,  I  have  this 
account  from  Dr.  Keinsch,  the  American  minister  at  Peking— 
Dr.  Paul  Reinsch. 

It  happened  that  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  break  in  the 
Pacific  cable,  and  for  several  days  Dr.  Reinsch  was  out  of  cable  com- 
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municatioii  with  the  State  Dejjartment.  It  was  very  urgent,  and  the 
thing  had  to  be  concluded  quickly,  or  everyone  there  thought  that 
it  should  be  concluded  quickly,  because  they  felt  that  if  they  did  not 
get  the  Chinese  to  act  promptly  the  various  Japanese  intrigues  would 
^t  to  work,  and  they  would  succeed  possibly  in  preventing  China 
from  taking  any  action.  They  were  holding  almost  hourly  sessions 
there  for  two  or  three  days.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  Dr.  Reinsch 
was  in  consultation  with  the  Chinese  Premier,  Tuen  Chi  Jui,  and 
Li-Un-Hung,  the  President  at  that  time — Gen.  Li-Un-Hung.  They 
wanted  definite  assurances.  Dr.  Beinsch  said:  ''The  cable  is  inter- 
rupted, and  I  can  not  communicate  with  my  government  at  this 
moment,  but  I  feel  justified  in  telling  you  verbally  my  opinion  that 
in  the  event  that  you  follow  the  advice  of  the  united  States  now 
and  sever  displomatic  relations  with  Grermany,  and  in  the  event  that 
that  leads  us  into  war  with  Germany,  you  can  count  upon  the  dip- 
lomatic support  of  the  United  States  in  seeing  that  China's  rights  are 
protected  in  the  peace  settlement.''  The  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  that  China  did  take  that  action,  and,  as  the  document  shows, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  United  States,  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany.  That  eventually  brought  China  into  the  war  as  an 
enemy  of  Germany. 

The  next  important  event  in  this  connection  was  the  signing  of  the 
so-called  Lansmg-Ishii  agreement,  which  occurred  here  in  Wash- 
ington, signed  on  the  2d  of  November,  1917.  MeanwhUe,  both  the 
United  States  and  China  had  declared  war  on  Germany. 

The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  followed  the  general  lines  of  pre- 
Tious  statements  of  the  United  States  regarding  China — ^the  so- 
called  Hay  doctrine  formula,  which  had  been  repeated  now  in  eight 
or  nine  international  agreements  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  had 
bsen  repeated  in  the  Root-Takahrra  agreement  signed  in  1907;  that 
i,e  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  the  '*open 
door";  but  it  was  sigjnificant  in  that  it  contained  in  its  preUminary 
paragraphs  a  recognition  of  Japan's  special  position  relating  to  China. 
That  a^eement  was  made,  the  negotiations  were  conducted,  with- 
out Chma  being  informed,  without  consulting  China  in  any  way. 
China  first  learned  of  it  when  it  was  pubUshed.  I  might  say  in  that 
connection  that  it  was  given  premature  publication  at  Peking  by 
Japan.  As  the  document  itseii  shows,  it  was  signed  on  the  2d  of 
XoTember,  1917.  By  a  sort  of  general  agreement,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments were  to  give  it  simultaneous  publication  on  November  7 
at  a  stated  hour — to  give  it  simultaneous  pubUcation  in  Tokio  and  in 
Washington.  However,  as  we  know  now,  I  think  it  was  two  days, 
even,  before  the  thing  was  signed — ^it  was  either  October  31  or 
October  30 — that  the  contents  of  the  agreement  were  communicated 
to  the  Russian  Grovernment  by  Japan  through  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Tokio. 

As  I  say,  it  was  to  have  been  given  simultaneous  publication  on 
the  7th  of  November.  On  the  4th  of  November — and  meanwhile  our 
Government  had  Hot  even  informed  our  embassy  at  Tokyo  or  our 
legation  at  Peking  of  this  matter  at  aU — on  the  4  th  of  November  the 
Japanese  minister  at  Peking  officially  informed  the  Wei  Chow  Pou —  that 
is,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office — oiF  the  signing  of  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement,  and  provided  them  with  a  text  in  Japanese  and  Cmnese. 
In  those  texts  in  Japanese  and  Chinese^  the  phrase  ''special  position" 
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was  translated  in  a  way  to  amount  to  a  recognition  of  Japan's  para- 
moTintcy  in  China.  Tiie  Chinese  Government  was  natiu-ally  dum- 
foimdea  at  this  thing,  and  immediately  went  to  tlie  American  legar- 
tion. 

Now,  if  you  know  anything  of  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  Peking 
under  those  circumstances,  the  way  that  would  look  to  the  Chinese 
was  this:  Japan  comes  and  tells  them  of  this  thing  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  gives  it  the  circxmastantial  appearance  that 
"Now,  we  are  paramount  here,  and  we  inform  you  about  this,  and 
if  you  do  not  believe  us  go  up  and  ask  the  American  legation." 
They  went  ovef  to  the  American  legation  and  inquired,  and  the 
American  legation  had  never  heard  of  it,  of  course.  It  immediately 
cabled  for  mformation.  Meanwhile,  through  Japanese  sources  at 
Peking,  and  Chinese  sources,  too — they  were  bound  to  blab  a  thine 
like  that;  it  completely  flustered  them — ^the  Chinese  Grovemment  and 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Office  and  the  newspaper  men  there  in  Peking 
got  hold  of  it,  and  the  result  was  a  little  telegram  carried  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  Renter's  New  Service  aU  over  the  world,  to  the 
eflFect  that  this  had  been  signed,  and  the  news  was  given  out  at  Peking. 

I  was  in  New  York  when  I  read  that  short  telegram  in  the  papers, 
and  then  our  Government,  of  course^  cabled  the  text  inmiediately  to 
the  minister  at  Peking,  to  the  legation  at  Peking,  and  we  then  com- 
municated it  to  the  Chinese  Government;  but  our  translation  of  the 
term  "special  position"  differed  very  materially,  when  translated 
into  Chinese,  from  the  way  that  Japan  had  translated  it  in  the  original 
text  communicated  by  Japan.  That  led  to  some  little  diplomatic 
controversy  there  at  Peking,  but  we  stuck  to  our  text,  and  Japan 
sticks  to  hers,  and  so  that  matter  stands  to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know; 
the  Chinese  having  two  texts  of  this  thing  in  their  Foreim  Office,  one 
the  first  one  communicated  by  Japan  in  Japanese  and  Giinese,  in 
which  the  term  *' special  position"  is  translated  into  the  equivalant 
of  paramountcy,  and  our  text,  which  translates  into  the  interpreta- 
tion which  Mr.  Lansing  exhibited  to  you  in  his  examination  the  other 
day,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  the  first  official  delineation  of 
the  American  position  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  it  has  stood  in 
China's  eyes  in  that  obscure  position,  with  all  of  the  circumstantial 
indications  favoring  the  Japanese  interpretation. 

Moreover,  Japan  went  ahead  and  acted  on  her  interpretation. 
From  that  time  she  assumed  a  position  of  paramountcy  in  relation 
to  China.  She  went  ahead  and  began  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment over  Shantung  Province.  She  extended  her  civil  govern- 
ment regime  in  Manchuria.  She  began  actually  to  acauire  the  pos- 
sessions and  the  position  of  a  sovereign  in  those  parts  oi  China  where 
she  had  obtained  a  foothold  by  the  methods  I  have  indicated.  She 
went  on,  and  she  obtained,  through  that  influence,  a  great  influence 
at  Peking.  The  Chinese  Government,  you  might  say,  threw  up  their 
hands  and  said:  *'Well,  America  will  not  support  us;  they  have 
recognized  Japan's  paramountcy;  we  have  got  to  do  the  best  we  can." 

Japan  bribed  several  high  Chinese  officials  up  there,  and  began  to 
press  for  other  secret  agreements  and  things.  However,  the  Chinese 
Government  resisted.  They  did  obtain  a  so-called  supplementary 
agreement  to  the  1915  agreement,  signed,  I  believe,  in  September, 
1918;  but  they  could  not  get  that  signed  at  Peking.  They  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  Chinese  minister  over  in  Tokio  by  the  money 
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process — ^I  am  psly  repeating  the  open  accusations  made  in  the 
press  of  China: — and  got  him  to  sign  a  memorandum,  the  so-called 
secret  1918  agreement,  which  is  further  confirmatory  of  Japan's 
position  in  Shantung,  and  which  amounted  to  the  fact  that  they 
would  have  certain  additional  railway  concessions  there  over  and 
above  what  Germany  had  had,  and  that,  providing  the  peace  con- 
ference would  give  Japan  Germany's  position. in  Shantung,  China 
would  consent.  That  thing  was  signed  at  Tokio  by  the  Chinese 
minister,  and  if  that  holds  China,  that  is  all  there  is.  It  was  never 
confirmed  bv  the  Chinese  parliament;  it  was  never  confirmed  bv  a 
meeting  of  tne  Chinese  cabmet  or  anything.  Now,  that  is  what  that 
so-called  1918  agreement  rests  upon. 

Senator  Pom¥;ren£.  Will  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  just  this 
question,  to  clear  that  up:  Does  the  Cninese  law  require  ratification 
by  the  Chinese  Parliament? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  only  constitution  that  is  in  existence. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yoi(  see,  China  has  been  in  a  more  or  leas  turbulent 
state  ever  since  the  revolution.  They  have  a  so-called  constitution 
and  under  their  forms  it  would  have  required  at  least  ratification  by 
the  cabinet  and  also  ratification  by  the  Parliament.  It  was  never 
ratified.  In  fact,  the  text  of  it  was  never  even  disclosed  to  anybody 
until  the  Paris  peace  conference. 

That  brings  us  along  up  to,  say,  the  armistice.  I  was  in  Peking 
at  the  time,  and  China  made  preparations 

Senator  Hitchcook.  Before  you  leave  that,  will  you  please  make 
it  clear  whether  there  was  any  disagreement  between  the  Ishii  note 
in  Japanese  and  the  American  note  m  EngUsh  ? 

Mr.  Mi^XARD.  As  X  say,  it  was  a  question  of  translation.  Of 
course,  we  can  all  read  the  American  note  in  English,  but  we  can  not 
read  it  in  Japanese  or  Chinese.  Now,  the  Japanese  Government, 
of  course,  immediately  telegraphed  this  out  to  Tokio  and  then  tele- 
graphed it  over  to  Pekin,  and  they  had  translations  made.  They 
naa  a  translation  made  into  Chinese  and  another  translation  made 
into  Japanese,  those,  of  course,  being  the  languages  of  the  two 
Governments. 

Senator  Hitohoook.  Is  there  any  question  whether  the  Japanese 
note  is  correctly  translated  into  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That,  of  course,  as  I  say,  led  to  a  dispute,  because 
our  sinologues  say  that  our  translation  is  the  better  translation. 

Senator  Hitchcook.  Is  the  translation  of  the  Japanese  note  into 
Chinese? 

Mr.  Millard.  Our  translation  of  the  Lansinff-Ishii  agreement 
into  Chinese  is  accepted  by  everybody  except  Japan.  She  made 
her  own  translation. 

Senator  Borah.  As  I  imderstand,  in  translating  it  into  Chinese 
and  Japanese  they  used  a  certain  word 

Mr.  Millard,  xlm  used  a  certain  character. 

Senator  Borah.  They  used  a  character  or  word. 

Mr.  Millard.  They  used  a  different  character  than  we  used  in 
our  translation. 

Senator  Borah.  Which  indicated  '^special  interest''  or  ^'para^ 
mount/'  according  to  which  character  was  used. 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  Something  which  they  translate  paramount. 

Senator  Bobah.  Ours  indicates  nothing  but  "special  interest/' 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  Ours  indicates  the  interpretation  which  Mr.  Lansing 
gave  you  gentlemen  the  other  day.  Tnere  is  just  that  difference, 
but  as  you  say,  it  is  a  very  important  difference. 

Senator  Pomebene.  In  view  of  these  questions  may  I  ask  this 
further  question:  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  word  which 
was  used  by  the  Japanese  was  correctly  translated  iato  our  word 
* '  paramountcy  1 ' ' 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  There  would  be  no  way  of  making  an  exact  trans- 
lation, but  the  sense  of  it  would  be  that  according  to  the  sinologues. 
Our  legation  has  Chinese  i^xperts,  as  every  legation  has,  and  these 
sinologues  got  together  and  translated  this  thing,  and  the  general 
unanimity  of  opinion  outside  of  the  Japanese  legation  jb  that  our 
translation  is  correct  and  theirs  is  a  translation  fixed  up  to  suit  what 
they  want  to  put  in  there. 

Senator  Pomebene.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  may  continue,  Mr.  MiUard. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Now  the  next  step  would  come  after  the  armistice, 
when  China  began  to  make  her  preparations.  The  Japanese  had 
been  making  a  fight  up  there  for  some  time  by  which  they  were 
attempting  to  secure  representation  in  China.  Tfliey  even  produced 
at  Peking^ — they  never  nad  the  nerve  to  produce  it  at  !r aris — an 
agreement  which  this  same  Chinese  minister,  Mr.  Lou,  had  signed, 
waereby  Japan  was  to  represent  China  at  the  peace  conference. 

However,  when  they  tried  to  put  that  over,  China  absolutely  re- 
sisted that,  and  of  coui^se  the  British,  American,  and  all  other  lega- 
tions said,  "Do  not  recognize  anything  Hke  that.  You  send  your  own 
delegation."  They  did  that.  They  nominated  their  representatives. 
They  sent  their  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs,  Mr.  Lou  Tseng-tsiang. 
Then  the  Chinese  delegates  had  been  working  with  various  experts 
on  the  subject  of  their  case,  how  they  would  present  it  at  the  peace 
conference,  and  the  matters  they  would  want  to  bring  up  at  the 
peace  conference.  I  understand  you  have  summoned  Mr.  Ferguson 
to  appear.  He  was  among  the  foreign  advisers  they  had  employed. 
When  I  was  in  Peking,  last  October,  1  went  up  there,  and  I  had  two 
interviews  with  the  Chinese  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  merely  in 
my  capacity  as  a  journalist,  in  which  we  discussed  these  various  mat- 
ters, and  what  Cliina  ought  to  do,  and  what  China  purposed  to  bring 
up,  and  things  like  that.  Just  about  that  time  the  Cninese  foreign 
office  went  up  to  our  legation  and  said,  "Now,  we  have  followed 
along  with  you  people.  We  came  into  the  war  under  your  wing,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  in  that  way.  We  are  going  to  Paris  in  that 
way.  We  are  not  going  there  under  the  wing  of  Japan,  like  she  is 
trying  to  fix  it  up,  and  here  is  what  we  propose  to  ask.  Wlijit  do 
you  think  about  it  V'  And  they  laid  down  a  list  of  the  matters  which 
China  wanted  to  bring  up  at  the  peace  conference.  I  will  say  that 
I  have  this  information  in  a  way  so  that  I  do  not  doubt  its  substantial 
accuracy,  and  I  presume  that  that  Ust  perhaps  was  cabled  by  Dr. 
Rice,  the  American  minister,  to  the  State  Department^  and  eventually 
the  Chinese  were  advised  by  our  Government  that  it  would  be  better 
if  they  would  not  raise  certain  questions. 

I  might  mention  what  those  questions  are.  One  of  them  was  the 
question  of  extraterritoriality  in  China.    Another  was  tiie  question 
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of  future  financial  cooperation  in  China,  and  these  various  conces- 
sions and  one  thing  and  another.  CSiina  wanted  to  obtain  from  the 
Powers  over  there  a  general  declaration  written  somehow  into  the 
treaty,  which  would  form  the  groundwork  for  a  real  reconstructive 
policy  in  China,  which  would  rid  her  of  tide  burden  of  all  these  secret 
and  published  regional  understanding,  and  all  these  various  conces- 
sions interfering  with  Chinese  temtorial  integrity  and  economy, 
which  in  one  way  and  another  have  been  forced  on  her  by  that 
method. 

As  I  understand  it  our  Government  advised  China  somewhat  to 
this  effect,  that  it  would  tend  to  befog  the  issue.  Our  Government, 
I  understand,  was  in  perfect  sympathy  with  what  China  wanted  to 
do  by  these  things,  but  she  said,  * '  Now,  the  Paris  conference  will  be 
concerned  with  me  making  of  peace  with  Germany,  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  advisable  if  China  will  not  raise  any  questions  at  Paris  except 
those  which  are  directly  concerned  with  her  relations  with  Germany." 
Of  course  the  Shantung  question  was  directly  concerned,  and  a  few 
matters  associated  with  the  Shantung  question,  but  our  Government 
said,  "Do  not  raise  all  these  other  questions,  because  they  wijl  open 
up  the  whole  subject  so  that  perhaps  it  wiU  impair  your  chances  of 
getting  the  Shantung  question  raised  in  the  right  way."  And  I 
will  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  that  advice  was  exactly  sound,  and  that 
if  my  advice  had  been  asked  at  that  moment  I  would  have  advised 
China  in  the  same  way.     In  fact  I  did  so  at  Paris. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fortunate  the  way  the  thing  turned  out,  but  I 
mean  looking  at  it  from  the  way  the  situation  appeared  then,  I  would 
have  given  tne  same  advice  that  our  Government  is  presumed  to  have 

gven  on  that  occasion.  China  took  with  her  to  Paris  her  chief 
ritish  adviser,  Dr.  George  E.  Morrison,  for  twenty-odd  years  th6 
famous  foreign  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  employed  as  foreign  adviser  on  foreim  affairs  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  They  took  Dr.  Leconte,  a  Frenchman,  who 
for  a  long  time  has  been  employed  over  there  as  coxmsel.  The 
Japanese  tried  to  force  them  to  take  Dr.  Riga,  the  Japanese  leeal 
adviser,  whom  in  one  way  and  another  they  had  forced  upon  flie 
Chinese  Government,  but  they  would  not  take  him,  because  they 
knew  that  if  Dr.  Riga  had  gone  along  the  Chinese  delegation  would 
have  been  pTvrj  to  everytning  the  Chinese  delegation  did.  They 
refused  to  take  Dr.  Riga,  but  they  took  Dr.  Morrison  and  Dr.  Leconte, 
and  they  desired  to  take  one  or  two  Americans,  but  I  have  explained 
about  tnat. 

That  brings  us. on  to  Paris.  China  went  over  there  and  confined 
the  presentation  of  her  case  to  the  Shantung  issue,  which,  of  course, 
was  entirely  a  question  with  Germany,  complicated  by  Japan's  inter- 
position. At  a  plenary  session — I  was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  early  in  February,  but  I  see  Mr.  Lansing  the  other  day  fixed 
it,  I  believe,  at  January  29,  which  probably  is  the  correct  date — at  a 
pleoary  session  of  the  coimcil  of  ten  in  raris,  before  it  narrowed 
down  to  a  council  of  foxu: — ^my  knowledge  of  tins,  as  you  gentlemen 
understand,  is  second  hand.    I  was  not  present. 

The  account  which  I  am  going  to  give  now  was,  however,  given  to 
me  circumstantially  by  two  plenipotentiaries  who  sat  at  the  table, 
and  their  accounts  substantially  coincided.  They  did  not  differ  in 
any  material  degree  in  their  recollection  of  what  transpired.     The 
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matter  under  discussion  at  the  moment  was  tlie  disposition  of  the 
Gennan  colonies.  As  you  may  recall,  at  that  time  they  had  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  German  colonies  were  to  be  detached  from  Ger- 
many,  but  that  their  disposition  would  be  turned  over  to  a  league  of 
nations  if  such  a  thing  was  organized,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them,  and 
they  brought  forward  this  idea  of  mandatories.  They  were  discussing 
the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies,  and  President  Wilson^  as  I 
understand  it,  proposed  that  they  could  just  brush  this  question  of 
the  German  colonies  off  to  one  side  by  agreeing  at  that  session  that 
they  should  be  detached  from  Germany,  and  their  disposition  in- 
vested in  the  league  of  nations  or  some  otner  international  trusteeship, 
to  be  parceled  out  afterwards  imder  the  mandatorv  theory  in  some 
form,  and  bv  that  method  they  would  simply  get  that  question  dis- 
posed of  and  out  of  the  way,  and  they  could  go  on  to  other  business. 
There  was  a  general  a^eement  and  it  looked  like  it  would  be  passed 
imanimously,  but  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary.  Baron  Makino,  who 
was  sitting  m  the  council,  interposed  an  objection.  They  asked  him 
what  was  the  objection.  He  said  Japan  could  not  consent  to  that. 
When  asked  for  his  reasons,  he  said  that  Japan  could  not  consent 
because  she  already  had  private  engagements  with  her  allies  regarding 
the  Shantungquestion. 

President  Wilson  then  asked,  or  some  one  asked  what  was  the 
nature  of  those  private  agreements.  Baron  Makino  said  they  v  ere 
onfidenticol,  and  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  commimicate  them 
withgoout  nferring  with  the  other  Allied  governments  and  with  liis 
hwon,  avemment.  President  Wilson  then  asked  that  it  be  made  the 
sense  of  the  council  that  the  Japanese  Government  be  requested 
to  produce  the  text  of  those  agreements  and  to  lay  them  upon  the 
table  for  the  information  of  the  coimcil.  That  action  was  taken  as 
tte  sense  of  the  conucil,  and  the  result  was  that  at  the  next  meetiiii; 
hhe  text  of  those  agreements  was  produced.  They  are  known  as  the 
gaantung  secret  agreements,  ana  were  produced  confidentially.  I 
c  nesay  from  my  own  knowledge,  coming  direct  from  the  Chinese 
delgation  at  Paris,  that  that  was  the  m*st  knowledge  which  the 
Chinese  Government  had  of  their  existence,  although  myself  and 
many  of  us  had  suspected  the  possible  existence  of  those  agreements, 
from  various  circumstantial  mdications,  for  at  least  a  couple  of 

?ears.  In  fact  I  had  for  some  time  felt  morally  certain  of  them. 
ou  could  not  explain  in  any  other  way  certain  things  that  had 
happened.  TSierefore  those  agreements  revealed  that  at  different 
dates,  from  I  believe  the  16th  of  February  on  to  the  7th  of  March 
and  on  certain  intervening  dates,  Japan  had  obtained 

Senrror  Hitchcock.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  In  1917 — that  Japan  had  obtained  from  the  British, 
the  French,  the  Russian,  and  the  Italian  Governments  written  en- 
gagements— in  the  case  of  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments, and  oral  statements  from  the  Italian  Grovemment — by  which 
those  nations  assented  and  would  support  Japan  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  having  yielded  to  her  Germany^s  rights  and  leaseholds  in 
Shantung  Province. 

There  was  one  other  interesting  thing  brought  out  in  the  French 
note  replying  to  the  Japanese  note  on  that  question.  France  made 
certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  Japan  would  withdraw  her 
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objections  to  China  entering  that  war  on  the  allied  side.  You  will 
find  that  in  the  text  of  the  French  note,  thereby  getting  it  down  in 
black  and  white,  what  everybody  had  known  for  varions  reasons  to 
be  the  fact,  that  Japan  had  been  keeping  China  out  of  the  allied 
group  ever  since  the  war  started.  If  you  will  note  the  dates  of  the 
signing  of  those  agreements  you  will  see  that  they  coincide  with  our 
severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  and  with  the 
efforts  which  I  have  just  narrated  by  which  we  were  inducing  China 
to  come  into  the  war,  which  was  in  February  and  March,  1917.  I 
guess  it  was  earlv  in  March.  China,  I  think,  actually  took  that  step 
on  the  9th  of  March^  1917,  However,  as  we  all  had  been  morally 
certain,  but  as  Mr.  Lansing  disclosed  positively  the  other  day,  our 
Government  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  those  agreements  imtil 
we  learned  of  it  at  Paris,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  described,  at 
the  same  time  that  China  did. 

China  was  iffging  them  to  give  her  assurances  in  the  same  way  she 
was  urging  us  to  give  assurances,  but  the  British,  Russian,  and  French 
Governments  would  not  give  any  assurances  that  the  territorial  rights 
of  China  would  be  protected,  because  they  had  already  signed  tnem 
away  to  Japan,  or  were  on  the  verge  of  doing  so;  but  if  China  had 
known  it  at  that  time  and  we  had  Imown  it  at  that  time,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  assume  it  would  have  had  some  influence  upon  the  action 
of  China  and  upon  the  action  of  the  United  States,  u  we  had  been 
appraised  of  it  at  that  time  we  would  have  said  to  the  nations  flatly, 
"  I  ou  musy  agree  to  this."  We  were  in  a  position  at  that  moment  to 
have  demanded  any  conditions  from  any  of  those  governments,  any- 
thing in  reason  that  we  had  said  we  wanted,  and  we  could  have  pro- 
tected China  positively  by  saying,  *'Here,  these  things  must  be  un- 
written, these  things  must  be  wiped  out.  It  will  be  understood  that 
we  will  ail  be  there  to  act  on  a  tooting  of  justice  to  China  when  the 
time  comes." 

Mr.  Lansing  also  disclosed  the  other  day  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  we  also  were  not  informed  of  it,  and  after  we 
had  declared  war  on  Germany  and  were  in  the  war,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
and  M.  Viviani  came  over  here,  they  did  not  tell  us,  but  we  were 
allowed  to  go  ahead  and  get  China  into  the  war  under  those  circum- 
stances, wimout  that  information. 

After  that  disclosure  at  Paris — the  date  of  which  Mr.  Lansing 
fixes  at  January  29 — ^I  thought  it  was  early  in  February — then 
it  was  evident  m  respect  to  China^s  case  at  the  peace  conference 
that  she  had  to  submit  her  case  to  a  court  of  five,  because  Japan  was 
added  to  the  council  of  four  on  the  Far  Eastern  question,  and  that 
of  those  five,  four  members  of  the  court  had  signed  a  secret  agreement 
in  advance  to  decide  against  her.  Under  those  circumstances  it 
became  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  our  Government  would  or 
could  exert  its  influence  upon  the  British,  French,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  Governments.  Russia  was  also  a  signatory  to  one  of  those 
secret  Shantung  agreements,  but  she  was  not  represented  in  the 
conference.  The  revolution  had  eliminated  Russia.  Under  those 
cin^umstances,  as  I  say,  it  became  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
onr  Government  could  prevail  upon  them  to  scrap  those  secret 
Shantung  agreements  ana  to  make  what  we  considered  to  be  a  proper 
solution  of  the  Shantimg  matter,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to 
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China  there.  That  was  the  situation  I  found  when  I  got  to  Paris. 
I  went  over  to  see  Dr.  Kou  immediately,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
he  said  to  me  was,  ''Do  you  know  of  the  secret  Shantung  agree- 
ments?" I  said,  ''I  know  nothing  about  them  except  that  I  saw 
a  short  telegram  in  one  of  the  New  York  papers  from  Paris  indicating 
that  something  of  the  facts  had  been  disclosed."  I  said,  ''Is  it  a 
fact?"  He  said,  "Yes,  we  have  the  texts,  but  of  course  the  texts 
are  confidential  at  present."  He  gave  me  a  synopsis  of  their  con- 
tents, and  I  as  rapidly  as  I  could  posted  myself  up  on  the  situation 
of  what  had  transpired  before  I  had  arrived  at  Paris,  and  from  that 
time  on  I  could  follow  the  developments  with  more  or  less  intelligence. 
I  was  constantly  in  touch  witn  the  experts  attached  to  our  com- 
mission, the  experts  on  the  far  eastern  question.  I  had  been  pr- 
sonally  acquainted  with  all  of  them  for  many  years.  I  saw  tnem 
all  almost  aaUy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  State  their  names,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  official  ones  were  Dr.  E.  T.  Wilhams  and  Prof. 
Hornbeck,  who  ranked  over  there  as  a  captain;  and  at  diff^ent  times 
certain  naval  and  mihtary  officers  were  brought  into  the  thing  on 
those  angles. 

I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  on  several  occasions,  when  I 
would  prepare  httle  memoranda  for  the  advice  and  information  of 
the  Chmese  on  certain  developments  from  Japan,  I  would  always 
take  a  copy  over  and  give  it  to  our  own  experts  on  the  commission 
for  their  information.  The  whole  thing,  as  far  as  China  was  con- 
cerned at  Paris,  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the 
American  delegation.  Every  move  that  China  made  was  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  American  commission. 

Every  move  that  any  foreign  advisor  of  China  made,  she  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  American  experts.  Of  course  none  of 
us  could  tell  whetherthey  went  on  higher  up  or  whether  they  did  not. 
We  turned  them  in  for  the  information  of  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Hornbeck.  I  had  various  conversations  with  Dr .  Morrison,  whom 
I  had  known  for  twenty  years,  and  who  probably  of  all  foreigners 
knows  more  about  the  politics  and  conditions  of  the  Far  East  than 
any  man,  because  he  is  a  methodical  man  and  has  kept  his  notes  for 
years,  and  he  indexes  them  and  files  them.  He  is  simply  a  walking 
encyclopedia  of  the  politics  of  China  of  the  last  30  years. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  is  he  now? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  He  is  in  England  now,  I  believe.  At  that  time  he 
was  sick,  and  his  wife  had  to  come  over  and  take  him  to  England. 
He  became  ill  so  he  took  very  little  part  in  matters  after  I  arrived 
there  on  account  of  his  illness.  But  I  went  up  and  had  several  talks 
with  Dr.  Morrison  about  the  situation,  because  he  particuFarly  was 
in  touch  with  the  British  end  of  it,  being  a  British  subject,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  England  was,  and  he  felt 
very  gloomy  about  the  situation.  He  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  that 
the  sense  of  the  French  and  British  Governments  was  to  make  the 
Shantung  a^eement  stick.  I  found  that  our  own  experts  were  very 
much  mystmed  by  the  official  attitude  regarding  China  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  particularly  of  the  British.     They  would 

§0  over  and  talk  to  the  men  who  held  corresponding  positions  to 
tiem,  and  the  Far  East  experts  of  the  British  Commission,  and  they 
could  not  fathom — they  would  know  how  these  men  stood — but 
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back  ol  that  thore  was  the  superior  policy  of  the  Grovemment.  One 
thing  accumulated  after  another,  and  they  felt  that  the  British  and 
French  were  against  them,  which  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  the 
case. 

The  situation  drifted  alon^  in  that  position  and  became  side- 
tracked. China  meanwhile  discovered  the  psychology  of  the  situa- 
tion and  acting  upon  the  advice  of  a  number  of  those  whose  opinions 
were  asked,  she  interposed  a  proposal  to  compromise  the  matter 
which  opened  a  way  out. 

Senator  Pomebene.  China  did  ? 

Jfr.  MiLLAHD.  China  did.  It  had  developed  by  that  time  pretty 
concisely  the  attitude  of  the  different  nations.  The  attitude  of 
Great  ^britain  and  France  was  that  they  would  have  to  stand  by 
these  secret  agreements  unless  the  United  States  somehow  or  other 

Esrsuaded  Japan  to  recede.  Japan  was  saying  "We  insist  upon 
ennany  ceding  her  possession  there  to  us,  because  we  have  prom- 
ised to  restore  it  to  China,  and  we  want  to  do  that  in  our  own  way, 
and  any  other  solution  would  indicate  to  the  people  that  they  do 
not  \fike  our  word  for  it,  and  would  dishonor  us,  ana  so  forth,  and  so 
on."  China  proposed  a  compromise  by  way  of  getting  around  the 
difficulty.  That  proposal  was  made  on  April  23,  in  writing  to  the 
council  of  four,  and  it  was  in  four  points.  I  quote  now  the  sense 
of  it  from  memory. 

The  first  part  was  that  China  would  consent  to  have  the  treaty 
of  peace  cede  the  German  rights  in  Shantung  direct  to  Japan,  pro- 
vided the  other  members  of  the  council  of  four  would  be,  you  might 
say,  cotrustees  for  the  eventual  turning  over  of  it  to  China,  or  a 
league  of  nations  or  whatever  body  should  be  organized  to  carry 
out  these  processes. 

Japan  had  made  a  great  deal  over  there  of  the  enormous  expense 
she  had  been  to  in  capturing  Shantung  and  driving  Germany  out  of 
the  Far  East.  China's  second  proposal  to  compromise  was  that  she 
would  reimburse  Japan  for  those  expenses. 

Janan  had  gotten  in  the  1918  agreement—I  have  described  how 
she  oDtained  it — a  special  concession  that  she  was  to  reserve  to  herself 
Tsing  Tau,  which  included  railway  tunnels,  docks,  water  front,  and 
the  whole  port  machinery.  China  proposed  that  during  such  period 
when  other  foreign  residential  conditions  exist  in  China,  Tsing  Tau 
be  made  an  international  port. 

And  the  fourth  one  was  merely  that  Japan  would  also  in  the  treaty 
record  a  definite  promise  to  restore  and  evacuate  Shantung  and 
restore  Tsing  Tau  within  a  certain  specific  time.  As  I  say,  that  pro- 
p<»al  was  communicated  in  writing  on  April  23  by  the  Cmnese  dele- 
gation to  the  council  of  four.  Brfore  the  decision  was  made  it  was 
known  that  it  was  coming  up  for  decision  very  shortly.  Meanwhile 
all  along  China  had  been  pressing  for  a  consideration  of  this  thing. 
She  had  presented  her  case  in  print  and  in  various  way^  had  b#en 
pressing  to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  way.  Japan  had  been  retarding 
It.  That  compromise  was  taken  under  advisement  as  I  understand 
it  by  the  council  of  four  but  Japan  objected  and  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing it. 

I  do  not  know  what  her  objection  was  based  on,  but  it  is  interesting 
onw  to  recall  that  she  did  reject  that  proposal,  in  view  of  the  state, 
ments  that  they  are  making  now  that  she  is  proposing  to  interna* 
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tionalize  Tsing  Tau,  which  means  that  she  is  proposing  to  hold  the 
kernel  of  the  nut  and  turn  over  the  shell,  ana  various  other  claims 
which  she  is  making  now. 

It  is  interesting  to  put  into  the  record  the  fact  that  she  was  instru- 
mental in  rejecting  the  proposed  compromise  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, which  would  seem  to  an  impartial  mind  to  have  met  the  situa- 
tion fully,  provided  Japan  has  any  real  intention  of  getting  out  of 
Shantung. 

After  this  decision  was  announced  the  Chinese  were  naturally  very 
much  disappointed.  The  President's  reasons  were  given  to  them, 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  this  decision  because  of  the  uncompio- 
mising  attitude  taken  by  Japan,  which  amounted  virtually  to  a  threat 
to  bolt  the  conference  and  to  refuse  to  join  the  league  of  natio  is. 
The  President  was  afraid  of  the  general  effect  upon  the  world  of  that 
thing  happening.  Of  course,  I  may  say  here  that  the  President  seems 
to  have  Tbeeu  about  the  only  one  of  the  powers  that  seemed  to  think 
that  Japan's  threat  was  more  than  a  pure  bluff.  But  at  any  rate  he 
did  not  think  so.  He  apprehended  that  that  might  take  place,  and  he 
acted  accordingly,  and  he  told  the  Chinese — or  rather  he  did  not  tell 
them  personally,  but  sent  them  word — that  he  felt  that  from  the  oral 

Sromise  that  had  been  obtained  before  the  Council  of  Fom*  from 
apan,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  reUef  which  China  might  obtaia 
from  the  league  of  nations,  China  could  eventually  get  justice  by  that 
method. 

To  that  the  Chinese  delegation  responded  in  substance  as  follows: 
In  the  first  place  the  league  of  nations  had  no  existence,  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  if  it  Vas  organized,  its  power  and  authority  were 
problematical.  In  the  third  place,  that  it  was  not  logical  to  assume 
that  a  league  of  nations,  adopted  bv  the  same  vote  andin  conjunction 
with  the  treaty  of  peace,  would  aesign  to  reverse  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty.  In  the  fourth  place,  that  the  real  ruling  power,  the 
supreme  council,  of  the  league,  would  be  constituted  by  the  same 
nations  as  made  the  Shantuno;  decision  in  the  council  of  four. 

Senator  Borah.  You  say  tnis  was  the  Chinese  reply  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  And  in  the  fifth  place,  that  as  near  as  China 
could  make  out,  it  was  only  the  weak  nations  that  were  asked  to 
depend  for  justice  upon  the  league,  for  the  strong  powers  were  taking 
every  other  outside  precaution  to  protect  their  interests. 

However  the  decision  had  been  made,  and  China's  pleas  from  that 
on  were  in  the  nature  of  doing  what  sne  could  to  amend  or  better 
herself  in  that  position.  She  made  various  requests  for  interviews 
with  the  President  and  others.  I  remained  in  Paris  several  weeks 
longer  and  China  had  not  seen  the  President  up  to  that  time,  but 
China's  representatives  were  subsequently  received  by  him,  and  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  French  representative,  and 
they  gave  the  information  that  they  found  they  had  been  boimd  by 
the  secret  agreements  and  that  Japan  had  made  oral  promises  whico 
they  felt  Japan  intended  to  carry  out. 

And  then  this  happened  after  I  left  Paris;  but  I  have  the  informa- 
tion from  a  man  wiio  was  attached  to  the  Chinese  delegation  or  who 
left  Paris  after  I  did.  I  advised  in  a  memorandum  which  I  wrote,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  here  somewhere  on  the  situation — ^I  advised  mB 
Chinese  to  take  a  certain  course.  One  of  the  things  tiiat  I  su^ested— 
and  I  showed  this  to  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof.  Horbeck,  also^  and  they 
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concurred— I  said,  **Get  the  best  legal  counsel  you  can;  get  the  best 
American  international  lawyer,  and  the  best  French  international 
lawyer,  and  the  best  British  international  lawyer  you  can  find,  and 
get  their  advice  on  this  point:  If  you  under  these  circumstances  sign 
this  treaty  without  reservation,  to  what  extent  will  they  qualify  any 
appeal  wnich  you  may  make  for  revision  of  this  law  to  an  inter- 
national court,  or  a  court  of  international  arbitration,  or  to  a  league 
of  nations.  Get  their  advice  on  that  point,  and  also  even  if  you 
make  no  reservations."  I  do  not  know  whether  they  took  that  counsel 
or  not.  Then  I  said:  "When  the  things  come  up,  ask  to  be  permitted 
to  make  reservations,  stating  your  position,  so  that  you  may  file 
vour  exception  for  an  appeal  later,  on  which  to  base  your  appeal, 
if  these  legal  coimselors  euivise  you  and  you  draft  these  exceptions, 
and  the  exceptions  are  put  into  the  recora,  and  you  are  not  inhibited 
from  taking  your  appeal  later,  then  sign.  If  you  can  not  sign  under 
those  circumstances,  then  do  not  sign. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  my  advice  had  to  do  with  the  course 
that  the  Chinese  delegation  pursued.  Later  they  requested  formally 
that  tKey  be  allowed  to  maKe  certain  reservations  to  the  treaty.  I 
was  still  in  Paris  on  tha  day  that  the  treaty  came  up  for  adoption 
by  the  conference,  when  it  was  read  and  adopted,  and  China  had 
signified  her  intention  of  taking  an  exception.  She  was  advised  not 
to  do  it.  Great  pressure  was  oeing  brought  on  them  to  yield,  and 
when  later  it  came  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  and  they  asked  to  put 
in  these  reservations,  that  was  refused.  I  am  informed  also  that  at 
the  very  last  moment  after  that  was  refused  they  then  tried  to  obtain 
some  kmd  of  a  statement  from  the  council  of  four  to  the  effect  that 
the  lea^e  of  nations  later  would  take  up  the  Chinese  case.  Tney 
failed  eSso  to  obtain  any  assurance  in  that  particular.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  you  know,  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Of  course  the  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty,  as  the  Chmese  knew  very 
well,  placed  them  in  an  imfortunate  and  isolated  position.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  some  malicious  marplot  has  set  out  to  devise  a  way 
to  place  China  in  the  most  unfortimate  circiunstances  in  connection 
witn  this  whole  thing  they  could  not  have  devised  anything  that 
would  accomplish  it  more  completely  than  this  course  of  events. 

China  is  now  in  the  position  of  having  lost  out  entirely  on  the 
Shantung  thing.  By  reason  of  the  advice  of  the  United  States  she 
did  not  even  present  th^e  various  other  matters  for  the  consideration 
of  the  conference,  thereby  providing  a  way  for  some  mutual  inter- 
national action,  by  reason  oi  her  refusal  to  sign  the  peace  under  those 
circumstances,  because,  as  one  of  the  Chinese  put  it,  they  can  hang 
a  man,  but  they  can  not  make  him  sign  his  own  death  warrant,  they 
are  left  so  completely  isolated.  They  are  outside  of  the  allied  group. 
They  arc  nowhere.     That  is  their  situation. 

i  might  now  just  conclude  what  I  have  to  say — that  is,  before  you 
interrogate  me — ^by  saying  that  immediately  after  we  learned  of  this 
decision  of  April  30  I  was  talking  with  Prof.  E.  T.  Williams,  our  chief 
oriental  expert,  whose  experience  in  China  extends  back  over  35  years, 
most  of  the  time  as  an  official  of  the  Government.  He  has  been 
acting  minister  on  several  occasions,  and  before  he  resigned  for  some 
two  or  three  years  he  was  head  of  the  far  eastern  division  of  the  State 
Department.  Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  Prof.  Williams 
wiD  know  that  he  is  a  reticent,  quiet  man  and  one  from  whom  it  is 
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difficult  to  get  any  positive  expression  of  opinion  on  any  subject, 
especially  about  diplomatic  matters.  When  he  heard  of  this  he 
simply  said,  ''That  means  war,"  and  every  American  expert  who  was 
in  raris  at  the  time  felt  exactly  the  same  way.  As  we  balance  things, 
we  feel  that  such  things  mean  war,  and  we  lelt  that  this  was  left  in  a 
position  where  it  is  going  straight  on  into  a  deadlock,  and  impasse, 
which  will  not  be  broken  m  any  way  except  by  a  fight.  That  is  what 
we  all  fear.  I  heard — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not — ^that 
the  so-called  Gen.  Bliss  letter  contained  a  statement  somewhat  to  that 
effect.  It  is  still  held  in  camera.  Probably  the  Grovernment  is  not 
yet  ready  to  publish  that  letter  at  this  time,  but;  as  we  all  know  and 
as  has  been  oisclosed  to  you,  oxu:  experts  and  Mr,  Wilson's  own  col- 
lea^es  all  dissented  from  the  Shantung  decision.  That  about  con- 
cludes what  I  have  had  in  mind  to  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  A  question  or  two  that  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  you  will  permit  me,  Senator.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the 
incident  of  the  21  demands.  Do  yoa  recall  when  the  21  demands 
were  first  made  by  Japan,  that  Japan  maintained  secrecy  concerning 
the  rest  of  the  world  knowing  of  tnose  demands  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  recall  it  very  distinctly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  tnen  do  you  remember  that 
when  finally  the  world  learned  something  of  those  21  demands  that 
Japan  published  an  erroneous  statement  or  misstatement  of  them  to 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  remember  that  perfectly. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  after  these  de- 
mands were  made  upon  China,  and  the  world  became  cognizant  that 
something  of  that  sort  had  been  done,  Japan  specifically  denied  that 
she  had  made  any  such  demands  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  remember,  yes,  sir,  that  she  did  deny  it  until  she 
knew  that  the  text  of  the  whole  21  demands  was  in  the  possession  of 
every  government,  and  then  she  could  not  deny,  althougn  she  denied 
it  after  that. 

You  gentlemen  might  be  interested  in  this.  If  you  did  not  know 
the  late  Bishop  Bashiord  of  China  you  know  who  he  was.  I  have  this 
from  Bishop  pashford  himself.  The  Americans  in  China,  especially 
the  missionaries,  well  everybody  out  there  was  so  wrought  up  over 
these  21  demands  that  Bishop  Bashford  made  a  trip  back  to  the 
United  States.  He  had  been  on  a  trip  in  the  Yangtse  Valley,  and  he 
came  down  to  Shanghai.  The  newspapers  there  published  the  21 
demands. 

Senator  Pomebene.  That  is  the  call  of  the  Senate.  What  is  the 
pim)ose  of  the  committee,  to  continue  this  hearing  now? 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  like  to  conclude  Mr.  lifillard's  testimony 
to-day. 

Senator  Pomebene.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  can  not  be  here. 

The  Chaibman.  We  can  take  a  recess  until  the  afternoon  if  you 
prefer. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  expect  to  be  in  Washington  several 
days? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  expect  to  be  here  a  couple  of  days  anyway. 

Senator  Swanson.  Can  we  not  wait  until  Wednesday  ? 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  Dr.  Ferguson  on  Wednesday. 
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Mr.  MiLLAfiD.  I  was  going  to  relate  a  conversation  which  Bishop 
Bashford  had  with  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Bryan  was  then 
Secretary  of  State.  This  will  show  to  what  lengths  Japan  carried 
her  deception  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
witness  may  fimsh  that  particular  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Ferguson  will  be  here  on  Wednesday  and  the  witness  will  be  here,  we 
can  conclude  with  him  Wednesday  and  conclude  with  Dr.  Ferguson 
Wechiesday. 

Senator SwANSON.  Why  not  this  afternoon?  • 

Sei  ator  Johnson  of  California.  I  have  no  objection  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  except  that  we  want  to  be  in  the  Senate,  that  is  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  notice  that  there  are  very  few  in  the  Senate 
from  day  to  day.  We  adjourn  on  account  of  the  Senate  and  then  we 
see  a  large  collection  of  empty  chairs  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Well,  go  ahead  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.    I  do  not  care. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  go  on  and  finish  with  Mr.  Millard 
to-day. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  Let  us  ^o  on  until  1  o'clock  now. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Go  ahead  and  finish. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Bishop  Bashford  wrote  a  very  strong  letter  to  the 
President,  of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy,  and  I  incorporated  parts  of 
it  in  the  book  on  the  Far  Eastern  question  without  stating  that  it 
came  from  him.    The  Bishop  came  on  to  Washington. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  he  of  tne  Methodist  Church  f 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes.  He  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  in  frail 
health.  Every  one  in  China  looked  up  to  Bishop  Bashford.  Among 
the  churchmefn  in  these  foreign  parts  there  are  some  eminent  church- 
men who  are  looked  upon  as  politicians.  His  interests  took  a  wide 
r&n^e  for  a  cleric,  and  he  had  an  interest  in  nolitical  matters.  Bishop 
Bashford  came  to  Washington,  coming  nere  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  present  the  facts  about  this  thing  to  the  American 
Government.  There  had  been  so  much — to  use  a  word  that  is 
current  now — camouflage,  and  so  much  downright  lying,  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  to  the  people  out  in  China  that  the  Government  knew 
the  facts,  although  we  knew  that  a  full  copy  of  the  21  demands  had 
been  procured  by  our  legation  at  Peking  and  had  been  telegraphed 
and  sent  in  writing  to  the  State  Department. 

Bishop  Bashford  arrived  here,  and  he  had  made  an  appointment 
to  see  Secretary  Bryan,  who  was  Secretarv  of  State  at  that  time,  and 
about  half  an  hour — ^he  was  stopping  at  tne  New  Willard  Hotel  as  he 
told  me  afterwards — about  hali  an  hour  before  he  was  to  go  over  to 
see  Secretary  Bryan,  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick,  a  former  missionery  in 
Japan,  who  had  been  prominent  for  inany  years,  somewhat  of  a 
pro-Japan  propagandist,  called  upon  Bishop  Bashford  at  the  New 
Willard  Hotel  and  said,  ''Now,  Bishop  Basmord,  we  are  old  friends 
and  respect  each  other,"  and  he  added,  *'I  do  not  like  to  see  you 
making  a  terrible  mistake."  He  said,  ''I  saw  a  statement  that  you 
gave  in  San  Francisco  in  which  you  say  so  and  so,  and  I  tell  you 
privately  that  you  are  all  wrong  about  this.  You  have  come  here 
and  you  are  gomg  to  see  the  President,  and  you  are  going  to  see  Mr. 
Biyan,  and  you  do  not  want  to  go  up  there  and  make  statements 
that  are  not  correct,  and  I  think  I  can  enlighten  you."     Well,  Bishop 
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Bashford  said,  *'Go  ahead  and  enlighten  me.  What  is  it  that  I  am 
misinformed  on?''  He  said,  *'You  are  all  wrong  about  those  21 
demands."  He  replied,  *'In  what  way  am  I  wrong  about  those  21 
demands?"  ''Well,"  Dr.  Gulick  said,  ''Japan  never  did  such  and 
such  thing  and  so  and  so,"  giving  a  remarkable  account  of  the  thing. 
Bishop  Bashford  said,  "What  is  the  source  of  your  information?" 
He  replied,  "The  foreign  minister  at  Tokyo,  and  I  went  over  the 
whole  thing  with  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Washinj^ton.  I  can 
assure  you  oy  the  h^hest  authority  that  you  are  entirely  wrong." 
Bishop  Bashiord  said,  "Well,  Dr.  Gulick,  I  have  an  appointment 
just  about  now  with  the  State  Department.  You  come  over  with 
me  and  see  Mr.  Bryan."  And  Dr.  Gulick  said,  "Very  well,"  and 
they  went  over  and  saw  Mr.  Bryan. 

Bishop  Bashford  asked  Mr.  Bryan  before  Dr.  Gulick,  "What  in- 
formation have  you  about  these  21  demands?"  And  Mr.  Bryan 
brought  out  a  copy  of  the  21  demands  and  showed  them  to  I)r. 
Gulick,  and  in  a  way  that  could  not  dispute  the  authenticity  of  it,  and 
then  Bishop  Bashford  said — before  they  had  gone  over  Bishop 
Bashford  said,  "  You  come  with  me  and  we  wUl  talk  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  then  I  will  go  with  you  to  talk  to  the  Japanese  ambassadbr." 
Bishop  Bashford  then  said,  "Dr.  Gulick,  are  you  satisfied?"  Dr. 
Gulick,  who  was  flabbergasted,  said,  "Yes."  They  finished  their 
talk  with  Secretary  Bryan  and  then  they  went  out  of  the  State 
Department,  and  then  Bishop  Bashford  said,  "We  will  now  go  to  see 
the  Japanese  ambassador,  and  see  what  he  says."  Dr.  Gulick  re- 
plied, "  I  will  have  to  ask  to  be  excused.  It  would  be  too  embarrass- 
ing." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  in  the  21  de- 
mands there  was  a  demand  by  Japan  for  virtual  sovereignty? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  amount  practically  to  that.  Nations  in 
those  things  deal  euphemistically. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  not  indicating  that  that  was 
the  phraseology. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  so-called  group  5  made  Japan  practically 
sovereign  of  China.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Bryan  told  Bishop  Bashford 
and  Dr.  Gulic  that  our  Government  had  protested. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  eliminated  by  the  protest 
of  our  Government? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  British  protested  against  it,  too. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  ultimately  eliminated. 

Mr.  Millard.  Great  Britain  at  that  time  was  not  in  a  position  to 
make  serious  demands  upon  Japan.  Probably  they  would  not  have 
paid  much  attention  to  Great  Britain,  but  tne  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances was  that  they  thought  they  had  better  cut  out  group  5. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUforma.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  secret  treaty  made  by  Japan  in  addition  to  those  in  relation 
to  Shantung,  the  treaty  made  in  1916  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
Do  you  recall  that  secret  treaty  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  the  particular 
provisions?     I  read  article  2^or  instance.     [Reading.] 

In  the  event,  in  consequence  of  measures  taken  by  mutual  consent  of  Runia  and 
Japan,  on  the  boHls  of  the  preceding  article,  a  declaration  of  war  is  Hade  by  any  third 
power,  contemplated  by  article  1  of  this  agreement,  by  just  one  of  the  contracting 
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paities,  the  other  party,  at  the  first  demand  of  each  ally,  must  come  to  its  aid.  Each 
of  the  high  contractmg  parties  herewith  covenants  in  the  event  such  a  condition 
arises,  not  to  conclude  peace  with  a  common  enemy,  without  preliminary  consent 
therefor  from  its  ally. 

Article  3  provides  [reading]: 

The  conditions  under  which  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  will  lend  armed 
assistance  to  the  other  side,  by  virtue  of  ^e  preceding  article,  as  well  as  the  means 
by  which  such  assistance  snail  be  accomplished,  must  be  determined  by  the  corre- 
spondii^  authorities  of  one  and  the  other  contracting  parties. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Do  I  understand  that  that  was  an  agreement 
that  was  made  between  Japan  and  Russia  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caliiomia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  a  secret  alliance  during  the  war  between 
Japan  and  the  Russian  Grovemment.  The  documents  were  published 
after  the  revolution. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  response  to  Senator  McCumber, 
yes;  it  was  an  agreement  between  Japan  and  Russia,  signed  by 
Sazonoff  on  the  one  hand  and  Motono  chi  the  other. 

Senator  McCumbee.  On  what  date  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  1916.     [Reading:] 

In  witness  whereof  the  persons  invested  with  full  power  of  both  parties  have 
8^;ned  and  affixed  their  seals  to  the  present  agreement  at  Petrograd  on  the  20th  of 
June — July  3 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  That  is  the  20th  of  June  our  calendar,  and  July  3 
the  Russian  calendar. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUlornia.  As  an  expert  upon  the  eastern 
question,  against  whom  would  von  say  this  alliance  was  directed  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  An  analysis  oi  all  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
would  demonstrate  unmistakably  that  the  third  power  mentioned  in 
there  would  be  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  sate,  Mr.  Millard,  who  it 
was  that  reported  the  result  of  the  Shantung  decision  at  Paris  to  the 
Chinese  there  1 

Mr.  Millard.  I  believe  it  was  communicated  to  them — ^well  of 
course  they  learned  it  first  by  Dr.  Way  being  right  there  in  the  press 
room  when  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Bater  came  in  with  the  ojfecial 
annoxmcement.  As  a  matter  of  fact  everybody  had  known  it  the 
previous  day,  and  then  that  night  Ray  Baker  went  over  to  the  hotel 
Lutitia,  which  was  the  headquarters  ot  the  Chinese  delegation,  and 
?ave  them  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  which  they  had  received  several 
hours  before,  and  also  personally  tendered  the  President's  explanation 
of  the  thing,  and  then  the  next  morning  both  Prof.  Williams  and  Prof. 
Horabeck  went  there  and  communicated  substantially  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Ray  Stannard 
Baker? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir.     I  know  him. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  What  position,  if  you  know,  did 
he  occupy  at  Paris  ? 

Mr.  MuxARD.  He  occupied  a  position  there  of  official  intermediary, 
1  should  call  it,  between  the  American  press  correspondents  and  the 
President,  or  the  American  mission — ^but  really  the  President. 
Every  day  Mr.  Palmer  would  go  up  and  see  the  i:^rv3sident,  and  then 
he  would  come  back  to  the  press  room  with  whatever  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  press  and  give  it  out,  either  mimeographed  or 
orally. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  askvou  in  regard  to  the 
Shantung  Province,  if  you  can  answer  me.  The  Province  is  about 
how  large,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know,  but 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  If  you  are  not  famihar  with  the 
statistics,  never  mind. 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  know  exactly  its  relation  to  China,  but  I 
woidd  not  know  how  to  compare  it  with  anything;  and  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  square  miles  it  contains.  You  can  look  in  the 
China  Year  Book  and  see  that.  It  is  a  large  Province,  comparable 
to  one  of  our  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  about  what  its 
population  is  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  should  say  35,000,000  to  40,000,000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  control 
of  the  Province — of  economic  control,  there  ? 

Mr,  Millard.  The  Japanese  occupancy  of  the  Province,  as  it  has 
existed  since  they  went  m  there  and  occupied  it  and  as  they  occupy 
it  up  to  the  present  time,  and  as  it  would  be  continued  imder  this 
treaty,  amounts  to  practical  economic  and  poUtical  control  of  the 

Province.    To  give  you  a  specific  case 

^  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  ask  you:  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  Santung  Province  is  practically  given-r-substan- 
tifdly  given — ^unto  Japan,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Millard,  That  is  really  what  it  amounts  to.    That  was  the 
opinion  of  every  expert  we  had  at  Paris. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Before  you  leave  that,  may  I  a^k  a  question? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  am  practically  through. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Is  there  anything  that  gives  to  Japan,  under 
this  treaty,  more  than  Germany  actually  had  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No  ;  the  treaty  merely  cedes  to  Japan  what  Germany 
was  supposed  to  have. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  if  Japan  does  exercise  anything  more 
than  that,  it  is  usurpation  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  Now,  here  is  the  actual  situation.  Senator. 
Japan,  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  establishes  herself  in  the  position 
that  Germany  was  in,  there.  Meanwhile,  Japan  had  gone  ahead  and 
gone  far  beyond  anything  Germany  had  ever  dreamed  of  doing,  you 
see,  and  bv  these  1918  and  1915  agreements  she  had  nailed  Cliina 
down  on  these  things.  China,  of  course,  repudiated  them;  but  she 
said  they  put  a  bayonet  to  her  throat  and  she  was  helpless.  She 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  them,  but  that  plea  of  China  was  turned 
down.  Did  you  not  notice  Uchida's  statement  the  other  day,  and 
did  you  not  notice  that  the  President  came  right  back  at  him  and 
contradicted  him,  and  said,  ^' You  did  not  bring  this  up  at  Paris  at 
air'  ?  Now,  they  are  going  to  get  China  oflf  in  a  comer  by  herFcl^, 
there,  and  just  stick  the  bayonet  at  her  throat  again,  and  make  her 
confirm  all  these  things.  In  that  Uchida  statement,  issued  about  10 
days  ago,  I  believe — the  6th,  was  it  not,  of  August — ^which  is  supposed 
to  clear  this  thing  up,  but  which  is  far  more  cryptic  than  any  utterance 
she  has  ever  given  out  before,  that  I  know  of,  she  savs — it  amounts  to 
this—''  We  are  going  to  give  back  when  we  get  good  and  ready."  He 
mentions  no  date  or  anything  like  that,  but  says,  ''We  are  going  to 
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give  it  back  under  the  1915  agreement."  Then,  the  President,  on  the 
asme  day,  came  right  back  at  him  and  said,  ''At  Paris  you  did  not 
say  anything  about  the  1915  agreement  or  the  1918  a^eement,  and 
nothing  that  was  said  tiiere  could  be  construed  as  placing  the  prom- 
ises you  made  upon  those  agreements." 

Senator  Hitchcx>ck.  I  wanted  to  get  your  construction  of  that. 
You  agree,  then,  that  if  Japan  exceeds  in  any  particular  the  claims 
that  Grermany  has,  or  had,  in  regard  to  Shantung,  it  is  usurpation ) 
Mr.  MiLLABD.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caluomia.  And  not  due  to  this  treaty ) 
Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes. 

Senator  K!nox.  I  would  like  to  know 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  not  let  him  answer  the 
question  ? 
Senator  Kj^ox.  Certainly;  I  will  wait  until  you  finish. 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  did  not  hear  the  answer  to  the 
last  question. 
Senator  Swanson.  He  said  yes. 

Mr.  Millabd.  Yes*  I  said  yes,  and  I  will  go  further  and  say  they 
have  already  usurpea  it.    They  are  in  possession. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  wanted  to  mow  is,  by  reason  of  Japan's 
propinquity  to  China,  does  not  the  same  concession  mean  much  more 
to  Japan  tnan  to  a  European  power  ? 

Mr.  MiLXAKD.  Absolutely.  That  is  as  China  pointed  out  at  the 
time  she  was  trying  to  protect  her  neutrality  and  prevent  Japan  from 
ovemmning  the  province — that  the  possession  of  Germany  was  one 
thing  from  the  strategic  point  of  view,  but  the  possession  of  Japan  is 
al>solutely  another  thing. 

Senator  Swanson.  Another  thing  to  the  same  point:  When  this 
nltimatum  was  issued  by  Japan,  in  that  ultimatum  was  a  promise,  a 

promise  to  the  world  that  at  some  time  in  the  future 

Mr.  Millard.  They  would  return  it  to  China. 
Senator  Swanso'n.  That  they  would  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to 
China  1 
Senator  Swanson.  When  that  promise  was  made  did  China  take 

any  steps  to  secure 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  At  that  time  there  were  negotiations  by  which  China 
wanted  to  neutralize  herself. 
Senator  Swanson.  She  acquiesced  in  Japan  taking  this  control  ? 
Mr.  MiLLABD.  No;  she  never  acquiesced. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  did  she  do  at  the  time  when  that  ulti- 
matum was  issued  ? 
Mr.  libLLABD.  She  protested. 
Senator  Swanson.  Formally,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  she  protested  formally.  Everybody  saw,  the 
minute  that  it  came  up,  that  the  establishment  of  a  German  base  at 
Kiaochow  complicatea  matters  so  that  China  could  not  afterwards — 
one  of  the  proposals  was  that  China  would  join  the  Allies.  Another 
proposal  was  that  China  would  main  absolute  neutrality,  and  that 
she  would  take  Kiaochow  and  intern  the  Germai.  ships,  and  that 
would  settle  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Korea,  and 
coming  down  through  Mongolia  and  north  and  south  Korea,  Japan 
Aas  made  incursions  in  Chma  that  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
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most  solemn  protest  that  it  was  not  intended  to  injure  or  impair  the 
integrity  or  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  China  I 

l£.  MnxABD.  xes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  every  time  Japan  winds 
up  with  the  absolute  sovereignty  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  She  winds  up,  as  when  she  went  to  war  with  Russia^ 
when  she  affirmed  the  independence  of  Korea  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  annexed  it  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  as  she 
has  Shantung,  and  by  precisely  the  same  process. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  Great  Britain 
and  BYance  and  Italy  definitely  stated  that  tney  would  adhere  to 
those  secret  treaties,  and  could  not  adhere  to  a  treaty  in  which  those 
secret  treaties  were  not  taken  care  of ) 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  the  attitude.  Of  course  at  the  time  this 
decision  was  made  Italy  had  bolted,  you  see,  and  she  was  indiHerent; 
and  she  did  not  care. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  if  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  ad- 
hered to  their  secret  agreements,  it  was  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
to  sign  any  agreement  as  to  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  If  they  adhered  to  the  secret  agreements,  then  it  was 
all  fixed  before  the  conference  met. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  if  that  had  been  done  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
which  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  participated  would  not  have 
been  signed  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  If  thev  had  carried  out  those  agreements. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  they  had  carried  out  their  secret  agreements ; 
and  they  insisted  that  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  insisted  that  they  would,  Of  course  nobody 
believed  that  they  would.     That  was  just  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  Swanson.  Then  we  would  have  been  relegated  to  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  Germany,  if  the  Shantung  matter  had  not  been 
included? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  might  have  had  that  possibility,  and  might  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Shantung  had  been  left  out  of  the  treatv 
entirely,  what  position  would  have  been  occupied,  so  far  as  China  fs 
concerned,  now?  Would  not  China  have  been  confronted  by  an 
agreement  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  to  stand  by  Japan  in 
her  attempts  on  China,  regarding  the  Shantung  Province  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  that  agreement  only  contemplated  up  to  the 
time  of  the  peace  conference,  and  that  wiped  that  out. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  has  not  the  Chinese  position  been  im- 
proved with  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Japan 
and  also  the  verbal  promise  given  the  President  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  tnat  this  will  be  restored?  Has  not  the  position 
of  China  been  improved  by  those  conditions,  not  including  the  treaty 
but  outside  of  the  treaty;  has  it  not  been  made  better  than  it  would 
have  been  than  if  Shantung  had  been  left  entirely  out  of  the  treaty, 
with  these  secret  agreements  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  if  the  Shan- 
tung matter  had  been  left  out,  and  Japan  had  been  left  to  deal  with 
these  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  China,  from  the  strategical  standpoint,  as  Mr.  Elnox 
just  brought  out — and  so  would  the  British  and  the  Americans  and 
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eyerybody  else — ^would  a  great  deal  rather  have  the  German  statue 
than  the  Japanese  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  would  rather  have  left  it  with  Germany  f 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes.  Yes,  China  wanted  to  get  it  back,  and  if  sne 
had  to  have  some  foreign  nation  there,  she  would  rather  have  had 
Germany  there,  as  before  the  war,  than  to  have  had  it  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  chance  would  China  have  had  with  these 
secret  agreements  between  France^  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  and 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  That  was  a  war  agreement,  and  it  would  be  elimi- 
nated with  whatever  action  was  taken  by  the  peace  conference.  In 
fact,  the  Chinese  plan  was  to  ^et  rid  not  only  of  those  things  but  all 
of  that,  and  she  wanted  to  bnng  those  things  forward  at  Paris. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  you  stated  that  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  frankly  stated  tlusit  they  would  have  to  keep  these  secret 
agreements  if  Great  Britain  insisted  upon  it.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  stated  that  they  would  refuse  to  sign  the  league  and 
the  treaty  unless  Shantung  was  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  You  said  that 
hypothetically. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understood  vou  to  say  that  they  said  that  they 
could  not  have  anv  settlement  of  the  Shantung  matter  that  violated 
the  agreements ;  that  that  was  the  position  of  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy. 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  is  the  attitude  that  they  took,  apparently. 
They  took  the  position,  ''We  did  not  want  to  sign  these  tmngs,  but 
we  nave  signed  them,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  them  is  that 
you" — meaning  the  United  States — ''will  have  to  open  the  way  out.'' 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is,  they  would  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  would  have  to  try  to  do  so.  We  did  not  do 
that  in  the  Fiume  matter.  We  could  have  said,  "We  will  not  sign 
any  such  thing,"  but  this  is  what  they  did 

Senator  Swanson.  If  Shantung  had  been  left  out  entirely  in  the 
treaty  with  Germany,  what  position  would  China  have  been  left  in 
then? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  have  reverted  to  the  prewar  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  how  would  she  have  gotten  rid  of  the  agree- 
ments with  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  to  stand  by  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  your  statement  to  me  you  assume  two  contra- 
dictory things.  If  you  had  omitted  the  Shantung  matter  from  the 
treaty,  tibey  would  nave  discovered  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
Shantung  matter  would  have  been  disposed  of. 

Senator  Swanson.  Suppose  that  the  President  had  refused  to 
consent  to  anything  about  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  it  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
treaty  with  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  all  the  allies  had  consented  to  that  with 
regard  to  Shantui^  t 

Mr.  Millard,  les. 
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Senator  Swanson.  What  would  have  been  the  position  of  China; 
better  than  it  is  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  How? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  would  have  reverted  to  the  prewar  status. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  those  secret  agreements? 

Mr.  Millard.  Those  secret  agreements  were  simply  to  the  eflFect 
that  when  it  came  to  the  decision  of  a  peace  conference  to  settle  this 
question  up,  Japan  was  going  to  make  certain  claims*  that  these 
powers  would  vote  with  her  on  those  claims.  That  is  all  the  secret 
agreements  amoimted  to. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  suppose  the  Shantung  matter  was  then 
taken  up  separately  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  would  still  have  been  precluded  from 
doing  anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Japan  under  that  agreement! 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  necessarily.  That  would  have  created  a  situa- 
tion not  contemplated  in  the  agreements  when  they  were  signed, 
and  it  might  have  been  dealt  with  differently. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  seems  to  me  with  this  understanding  made 
by  the  coimcil  that  Japan  will  support  it,  that  the  position  of  China 
has  been  improved. 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  at  all,  because  so  far  as  we  know  in  regard 
to  the  promise  Japan  has  made,  she  has  not  stated  a  date;  and  now, 
by  the  very  statement  of  Uchida  she  is  equivocating  already.  It  says 
that  you  are  to  predicate  something  on  the  1915  agreement,  but  that 
touches  a  lot  of  things  besides  Shantung. 

Senator  Swanson.  Would  not  China  have  been  infinitely  better  off 
than  she  is  now,  would  not  she  have  had  a  better  standmg  to-day; 
would  not  the  United  States  now  be  in  a  better  position  to  befriend 
her,  if  she  has  a  positive  agreement  from  Japan  that  she  will  keep 
this  agreement? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  such  agreement. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  verbal  agreement.  Japan  has  violated  every 
verbal  agreement  she  has  made. 

Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly  happen 
to  Qiina  to  have  Shantung  go  into  Japanese  hands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  the  way  I  view  it,  and  every  person  in  China 
that  I  know  of,  the  British  ana  everybody  else. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  all  in  her  hands  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Just  as  much  as  the  treaty  could  put  it  in  her 
hands? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  The  treaty  does  not  put  it  there. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  treaty  does  not  put  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  The  treaty  confirms  her.  I  will  tell  you  how  the 
treaty  helps  her  to  hold  the  thing  down. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mlllard.  The  treaty  merely  consists  of  the  clauses  by  which, 
without  any  mention  of  China  whatever,  Germany  cedes  certain 
things  to  Japan.    Those  things  happen  to  be  territorially  in  China. 

In  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  there  is  an  Article  XXI. 
That  article  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  other 
regional  understandings  that  are  in  existence,  presumably  at  the 
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time  this  covenant  goes  into  effect,  are  made  valid.  Now,  that 
confirms  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  it  confirms  about  20  known 
agreements,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  secret  agreements  and 
understandings  about  China. 

Senator  Swanson.  Are  those  regional  understandings  different 
from  or  like  our  Monroe  doctrine  t 
Mr.  Millard.  They  are  as  different  as  night  is  from  day. 
Senator  Swanson.  They  do  not  protect  those  that  are  unlike  the 
Monroe  doctrine.    The  treaty  says  ''regional  understandings,  like 
the  Monroe  doctrine.'' 

Senator  Knox.  No;  the  regional  understanding  is  like  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 
Senator  Swanson.  Well,  that  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Senator  Joknson  of  California.  We  will  now  let  him  go  ahead 
and  finish  his  answer  about  the  regional  understandings ! 
Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Since  I  have  returned  to  this  country  I  have  taken 

the  trouble  to  get  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  international  lawyers 

of  ability  on  that  question^  ''Naw,  here,  whom  are  you  going  to  appeal 

that  case  to  ?    You  are  going  to  appeal  it  to  this  very  bunch  tiiat  nave 

^t  these  regional  understandings  between  themselves.    You  see,  that 

IS  where  tJie  Chinese  Govemnient  is  going,  and  they^  are  goin^  to  take 

a  diplomatic  attitude,  just  like  they  took  at  Paris,  favorable  to  a 

certain  construction;  and  when  is  our  Government  ever  going  to  be, 

I  would  like  to  know,  in  a  better  position  to  make  these  various' 

nations  conform  to  our  ideas  of  what  is  right  than  we  were  at  Paris  1 " 

Senator  Swanson.  Except  that  we  have,  if  the  statement  is  true, 

an  agreement  from  the  Japanese  Government — ^verbal — but  a  written 

agreement  is  simply  evidence  of  an  imderstanding,  and  it  is  simply 

evidence  and  it  does  not  give  any  more  sanctit]r»  it  is  of  no  more 

force  than  a  verbal  one,  and  it  is  of  value  only  as  insuring  that  there 

ahall  be  no  dispute  about  it — an  understanding  that  tms  territory 

will  be  returned  to  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  ? 

Mr,  MiLLABD.  Yes;  of  course  reserving  the  special  concession  and 

these  special  privileges. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Will  you  let  me  finish  one  of  the  observations,  if  you 
do  not  object  ? 
Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  To  my  mind  and  to  the  mind  of  every  expert  who 
really  understands  the  conditions  as  they  are  translated  into  action 
in  Cnina,  and  all  the  various  things  that  affect  it,  Japan  is  now  in  a 
much  stronger  position,  looking  at  those  things  that  are  ^oing  to 
arise.  You  ha^e  seen  one  thin^^:  Mr.  Uchida's  understanding  does 
not  conform  to  the  President's,  because  when  Mr.  Uchida  made  that 
statement  the  President  came  ri^ht  back  at  him  and  said  that  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  that  m  Paris. 

Mr.  Johnson  s  understanding  as  to  the  Japanese  agreement  is  not 
vhat  the  Japanese  understand  by  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  this  regional  agreement  had  not  been  ratified 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  in  the  council 
when  the^  had  their  conference  that  she  would  surrender  what  she 
has  to  Cluna,  tiiat  supersedes  the  secret  treaties,  does  it  not?    It  is 

lasozT*"— s.  Doc.  106,  ee-i — so 
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subsequent  to  the  secret  treaties,  and  you  understand  that  having 
made  this  agreement  with  the  United  States  and  these  other  coun* 
tries,  she  will  retiun  Shantung  to  China,  and  with  that  understanding, 
which  is  subsequent  to  the  secret  treaties,  my  impression  was  that 
the  situation  of  China  was  benefited  rather  than  hurt  by  the  situatioa. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  that  was  the  tenor  of  the  President's  expla- 
nation. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  the  only  thing  is  whether  Japan  will  coin- 
ply  with  that 

jMr.  MiLLAKD.  Every  expert  disagreed  with  him,  however. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  join-  ideas  about  th^e 
regional  understandings.    Let  me  read  what  is  in  article  21  [reading]: 

Nothing  in  this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  international 
eDgag^ementB,  such  as  treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  MonroA 
doctrine,  for  securing  the  maintenaDce  of  peace. 

Now,  my  idea  is  that  the  one  thin^  protected  is  regional  under- 
standings like  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Now,  if  these  region^  under- 
standings are  contrary  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  to  my  mind  is 
plain,  tney  are  not  protected  by  this. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  If  when  this  thing  came  up  you  Senators  or  the 
President  were  going  to  interpret  it,  it  would  probably  be  along  the 
line  of  what  you  have  expressed. 

Senator  Swanson.  Just  take  that  language. 

Mr.  Millard.  But  you  are  not  going  to  interpret  it.  That  is  going 
to  be  the  point;  and  the  chances  are  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  going  to 
interpret  it,  because  the  test  of  this  thing  is  going  to  come  after  he 
leaves  office. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  President  has  given  his  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  made  a  public  declaration  which  any 
honorable  nation  ought  to  comply  with. 

Mr.  Millard.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  made  a  promise  and  bound  them- 
selves to  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  question  is  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances you  can  trust  it  or  not. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  Where  is  the  record  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  will  say  that  the  Chinese  made  a  request  in  writing, 
and  they  referred  that  statement  up,  and  my  latest  information 
was  they  could  not  obtain  it.    They  would  be  entitled  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  never  been  made  in  writing. 

Senator  McCuhber.  Has  Japan  made  an  agreement  with  China 
that  has  been  put  in  writing? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  that  is,  in  half  a  dozen  different  statements^ 
if  you  want  to  say  that,  something  like  what  Mr.  Uchida  said  the 
other  day  is  an  agreement. 

Senator  McCuhber.  But  when  was  the  agreement  made  with 
China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  put  that  in  the  agreement,  I  think,  on  half  a 
dozen  different  things. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCuhber.  Japan  agreed  in  writing  there  that  she  will 
return  Shantung  to  China. 
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Mr.  MnxABD.  She  has  agreed;  all  right. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  will  a^ee,  then,  if  you  wish,  that  she 
will  break  her  word ;  but  my  question  is  whether  Japan  has  made  a 
solemn  covenant  in  writing  that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  you  will  read  that  i^eement,  wherever  she  has 
stated  anything  in  writing,  you  will  find  that  is  in  very  vague  and 
qualified  fashion.  It  womd  lead  the  average  person  to  say  9iat  she 
has  a^eed  to  do  this;  but  when  you  come  to  analyze  it  and  see  how 
this  is  qualified  hj  other  clauses  of  other  things,  then  you  will  get 
a  different  impression,  and  nobody  but  an  expert  understands  that. 
He  digs  into  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  not  take  the  witness  away  from  me.  It 
is  my  purpose  to  ask  some  other  questions  along  this  line. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  Japan  make  expUcit  statements  that  she 
would  respect  the  independence  of  Korea,  and  then  change  the 

d3rnastv? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  did. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  She  did  that  in  a  treaty? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  in  the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  peace. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right;  she  makes  an  agreement  that  she 
will  sim  this  agreement,  another  agreement,  not  tiiat  she  has  made 
with  Korea,  but  with  the  whole  world;  and  one  of  the  things  she 
agrees  to  is  that  in  order  to  permit  international  cooperation  and  the 
Ingest  international  vision  and  security,  she  is  to  do  it  by  the  main- 
tenance of  justice  and  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  t 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  Japan  signs  that.? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  she  signed  it,  all  right. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  When  she  signs  uiat  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  the  United  States  and  Italy,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  we 
are  not  in  a  better  position  to  compel  her  to  abide  by  what  she  agrees 
to  abide  by  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  at  all,  because  that  is  worth  nothing,  and  when 
the  thin^  comes  to  a  test,  soilie  combinations,  or  plans,  will  develop 
that  wilTchange  everything. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  wiU  dLffer  as  to  our  decision  on  that. 
Do  you  suppose  they  will  allow  her  to  make  an  agreement  with 
China  and  then  break  itt 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  China  is  helpless  in  this. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  wish -you  Senators  would  go  into  this  thing  some- 
what on  the  lines  I  have  laid  down  to  you,  and  see  if  you  can  not  find 
out  whether  or  not  a  thing  in  Paris  is  supposed  to  have  happened, 
that  happened  while  the  French  and  British  Governments  were 
making  up  their  minds  how  they  were  ^ing  to  line  up  on  this  ques- 
tion, md  nappen.  They  had  signed  similar  agreements  with  Italy 
about  flume,  and  others  that  they  have  tried  to  wriggle  out  of  and 
others  that  they  have  not  tried  to  wri^le  out  of  but  that  they  will 
undoubtedly  try  to  get  out  of  before  me  world  is  48  months  older, 
and  when  they  were  lining  up  their  position  there  at  Paris  on  this 
Shantung  thing,  it  is  believed,  and  there  is  considerable  circumstan- 
tial evidence  oFit,  that  before  they  decided  they  would  come  into  the 
council  of  fom*  they  said,  ''If  we  do  this,  what  situation  does  that  lead 
to )"  and  then  had  gone  on  an^  made  an  agreement  among  themselves 
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covering  the  situation  to  which  that  would  lead,  inyolving  the 
creation  of  a  new  tripartite  agreement  covering  Asia,  which  is  equiva- 
lent of  the  reco^tion  of  the  paramountcy  of  Japan  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  Chma;  and  here  they  remain.  But  these  are  what  we 
are  going  to  be  confronted  with,  that  far,  and  you  gentlemen  can 
bring  that  out  if  you  will  ask  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  it;  as  you  did  Mr.  Lansing  the  other  day,  and  Mr.  Lansing 
8«id  he  beUeved  that  there  was  such  an  agreement;  that  he  does  not 
blow  what  its  terms  are  or  what  it  embraces. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think,  if  you  will  permit  the 
correction,  that  the  newspaper  accounts  got  that  somewhat  involved. 
I  thmk  Mr.  Lansing  said  ne  did  not  know  of  any  such  aCTcement. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  he  stated  that  he  did  not  odieve  there 
were  any  such  agreements. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  I  think  Senator  Swanson  is 
correct,  that  he  said  he  did  not  believe  there  were  any  such  agree- 
nients---did  not  know  of  any  such. 

Mr.  Millard.  Before  you  Senators  decide  upon  the  final  form  those 
things  shall  take,  I  would  not  leave  that  to  chance.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  ask  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  wliat  agree- 
ments they  have  on  that,  if  they  have  any,  or  if  not;  and  if  they  have, 
to  let  our  Qovemment  see  the  test  of  them.  Tliat  is  something  that 
can  be  absolutely  disclosed,  and  it  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  this 
whole  thing;  because  by  that  information  and  by  that  information 
alone  have  you  ^ot  a  line  on  after  Mr.  Wilson  is  out  of  office,  after  all 
of  you  may  be  dead,  or  one  thing  and  another;  he  may  be  dead  and 
the  man  that  made  this  promise  at  Paris  may  be  dead,  and  when  this 
question  comes  up,  as  it  is  coming,  and  I  wm  state  my  position-here 
without  any  qualification  with  that  situation  in  the  Far  East;  as  it  is 
left  now  if  we  do  not  have  war  with  Japan  we  are  goins  to  arrive  in 
the  next  10  years  at  a  place  where  the  ice  is  going  to  be  so  blamed 
thin  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  will  get  over  it  or  not 

Senator  Swanson.  What  do  you  think  will  bring  that  war  on  ? 

I^.  Millard.  Any  pretext;  any  one  of  a  hundred  things  would 
bring  it  on.  You  have  got  that  issue  there,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  opinion.  It  is  just  like  the  experts  of  Europe  saw  this  thing  cooking 
for  years,  and  they  skated  time  afte^  time  over  ice  so  thin  that  it 
cracKcd  and  they  did  not  know  whether  they  would  get  over  or  not, 
and  finally,  one  day  the  ice  did  not  hold. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  read  your  books  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  they  are  very  illuminating.  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
this  question:  If  Japan  does  make  a  verbal  agreement  with  those  five 
great  nations,  whether  that  supersedes  these  agreements,  whether 
verbal  or  written  t 

Mr.  Millard.  Of  course  in  this  memorandum  to  the  Chinese 
Grovernment  I  anidyzed  this  matter  of  the  Japanese.  We  went  over 
there  and  talked  it  over  with  them,  and  they  were  simply  heart- 
broken; and  I  said,  ''We  are  all  feeling  badly  to-night,  and  we  had 
better  think  it  over  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will  write  you  out 
what  1  think  of  this  thing;"  and  the  next  morning  I  did,  and  I 
analyzed  it,  and  1  have  got  that  memorandum  somewhere;  and  I 
said,  ''  Now.  you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  certain  things.'' 
They  were  oitter  at  the  President.  I  said,  "  Here  we  all  think  that 
the  President  made  a  wrong  decision  here.'    I  said,  ''There  is  no 
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reason  to  think  that  he  did  not  mean  well  in  his  heart  by  China  in 
doing  this,  but  he  will  be  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next 
20  months,  and  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  alienate  the  Presi- 
dent's sympathy,  and  if  I  was  yon  people,  I  would  be  verj;  circum- 
spect in  everything  I  said,  and  I  woula  try  to  let  the  President  see 
tnat  you  disagree  with  what  he  did,  but  you  do  not  impujgn  his 
motives;''  and  then  I  pointed  out  that  the  only  thing  in  this  that 
China  coidd  take  an  appeal  out  of  in  this  was  that  these  secret  agree- 
ments are  wiped  out  under  the  Shantung  agreement  of  1907. 
Senator  Swanson.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLXARD.  It  is  wiped  out  because  they  were  just  hke  a  promis- 
sory note.  Ton  have  paid  it  up.  These  Governments  dl  agreed 
that  they  would  support  Japan  in  this  agreement. 

Senator  Swaksok.  Japan  agreed  that  she  would  return  this  to 
China. 

Mr.  Millard.  These  agreements  were  wiped  out  so  far  as  these 
Governments  were  concerned.  That  left  the  French  and  the  British 
and  the  other  Governments  to  line  up  with  them  to  keep  all  their 
promises  in  the  future. 
Senator  Swanson.  You  think  so  if  Japan  made  that  promise  ? 
lir.  Millard.  But  now  you  could  find  out  before  they  had  done 
that  if  they  had  not  agreed  with  Japan  something  else.  That  is  what 
you  want  to  find  out,  and  the  Senate  has  the  means  of  finding  that 
out.    I  have  not. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  United  States,  if 
she  wanted  to  help  China  about  Shantung,  would  have  a  greater 
^ht  to  do  so  with  this  understanding  and  promise  made  to  President 
Wilson  in  the  coimcil  that  she  womd  retiun  Shantung,  a  promise 
made  to  him  t 

Mr.  Millard.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  all  cumulative,  ^es. 
Every  time  that  you  get  them  to  say  over  a^ain  that  thev  are  going 
to  do  this,  it  is  cimiulative  in  the  sense  that  is  is  going  to  Duild  up  an 
opinion,  a  moral  sentiment. 

S^ator  Swanson.  You  have  a  right  to  force  anybody  to  comply 
with  an  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Ous. 

Mr.  Millard.  No.  She  may  hold  it  for  50  years.  You  see.  Sen- 
ator, she  is  in  the  same  thing  in  Manchuria,  kept  crowding  in. 
Whereas  this  may  seem  clear  to  you,  you  can  not  satisfy  the  Chinese. 
It  is  a  tbing  that  is  present  to  tnem.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that 
this  thing  is  a  living  situation  to  all  the  people  out  there  in  respect  to 
Shantung.  We  should  remember  that  three-fifths  of  the  people  of 
the  world  are  out  there,  when  it  comes  to  man  power,  and  there  is  a 
T^  serious  and  grave  danger  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  remedy 
this  thing  or  to  give  a  hope  for  a  remedy,  not  which  you  will  under- 
stand, but  which  the  Chinese  will  understand  as  offerm^  a  hope.  It 
might  be  all  right  to  you,  with  your  Ic^al  mind,  observmg  the  thing 
in  detachments,  but  it  has  ^ot  to  be  fibced  so  that  they  wul  ^et  some 
hope  out  of  it.  You  are  gom^  to  have  a  wave  of  antif oreignism  over 
C3kma,  with  missionaries  murdered  up  in  the  country. 

Senator  Swanson.  All  of  us  would  have  loved  to  see  included  in 
the  treaty  an  absolute  promise  to  China.  The  difficulties  are  such 
as  you  have  narrated.     We  feel  that  with  this  agreement  made  on 
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Japan's  part  to  the  five  great  powers  China  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  she  was  when  she  went  to  the  peace  conference. 

Mr.  Millard.  They  do  not  think  so,  and  the  lawyers  whom  I  have 
advised  them  to  consult  do  not  think  so,  because,  they  say, ' '  You  have 
given  Japan  various  points  ppon  which  she  can  successf ullv  quibble 
and  evade  and  she  did  not  have  th^ose  points  before.  You  nave  this 
signed  up  in  the  treaty  with  all  the  nations.  It  was  more  or  less 
nebulous  before.''  It  is  my  own  opinion,  but  I  did  not  trust  my  own 
opinion.  I  state  the  opinion  of  international  lawyers  whose  opinions 
reach  higher  than  mine. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  five  great  powers  have  nailed  the  thing  down  in  the  treaty. 
They  never  have  mentioned  in  the  treaty  any  pronaise,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  and  there  exists  to-day  no  written  agreement  for  Japan 
to  turn  back  Shantung. 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  so  far  fits  I  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  even  with  China  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  No  written  agreement. 

Afr.  Millard.  China  has  requested  to  get  the  minutes  of  this  thing, 
to  see  what  Japan  did. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  think  you  will  find  that  as  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  think  China  is  included  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  included  in  the  ultimatimi  to  turn  it  back 
to  China.     There  is  a  public  declaration  to  that  eflfect. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  If  anybody  had  considered  the 
promise  of  any  value  it  would  have  been  put  in  the  treaty.  ^ 

Mr.  Millard.  The  whole  psychology  of  the  Asiatic  world  is  turning 
agednst  us  on  this  thing,  and  it  leaves  a  very  grave  circumstance. 
'Hiere  is  this  thing  that  the  Senate  can  do.  The  Senate  can  disclose 
the  facts  and  the  Senate  can  disclose  the  action,  and  without  touching 
the  treaty  or  the  government  to  which  this  issue  is  bound,  which  we 
say  is  as  distinct  as  anything  can  be,  it  can  be  seen  whether  she  makes 

food  these  oral  promises.  And  that  is  coming  as  certain  as  we  sit 
ere.  The  Senate  can  so  shape  events  and  it  can  do  that  without 
touching  the  government  or  treaty,  that  we  will  be  practically 
through  with  them,  and  we  wiU  have  lined  up  with  us  the  majority 
of  the  so-called  principal  powers.  Whereas,  in  my  opinion,  if  we 
do  not  take  those  precautions,  we  will  find  them  lined  against  us, 
and  in  that  event  we  will  have  the  same  result  as  at  Paris,  because 
we  will  be  in  no  better  position  to  exert  pressure  than  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  5  minutes  of  1,  and  as  there  are  other 
questions  that  Senator  McCumber  desires  to  ask,  we  wiU  take  a 
recess  until  3  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.65  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  recess 
until  3  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  BE0B8S. 

The  committee  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
recess. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman) ,  McCumber,  Borah,  Brande- 
gee,  JohnsoU;  Moees,  Hitchcock,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  chairman.  Senator  Lodge,  is  busy  at  present  in  the  committee  and 
has  asked  me  to  preside  until  he  returns. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  note  Mr.  Reporter  that 
the  presiding  officer,  Senator  McCumber,  Senator  Moses,  and  m3r8elf 
are  uiose  who  are  present. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  take  the  stand  again,  Mr.  Millard  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.  F.  MILLAED— Besnmed. 

Senator  McCumber.  Had  you  finished,  Senator  Johnson  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yed. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  then,  Mr.  Millard, 
a  few  questions  for  the  purpose  of  placing  upon  the  record  the  events 
in  the  regular  order  which  led  to  this  inclusion  of  the  treaty  which  also 
held  Eiaochow  for  Japan.  There  was  a  lease  entered  into  between 
Quna  and  Germany  March  26,  1898,  respecting  Shantung  Peninsula, 
was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  believe  that  is  the  correct  date. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  that  treaty  Article  I  provides: 

HJB  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  China,  guided  by  the  intention  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  relations  between  China  and  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
militaiy  readiness  of  Uie  Quneee  Empire,  engages,  while  reserving  to  himself  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  a  zone  of  50  kilometers,  etc. 

And  then  provides  what  rights  are  granted  to  Germany.  In  that, 
Germanv  clearly  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  China,  does  she  not  i 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  think  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  at  the  same  time  she  exercises  and  en- 
forces Ufxon  China  the  right  whereby  Germany  may  exercise  rights 
that  are  inconsistent  with  complete  sovereignty,  sucn  as  sending  her 
soldiers  across  the  territory  witnout  interference  and  in  other  respects 
to  control  that  territory  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  various  matters  of  that  nature  arose  subse- 
quently where  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  Germany's 
action. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  At  this  time,  then,  Secretary  Hay  took  the 
matter  up  with  Germany,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Mn^LABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  the  result  was  an  understanding  that 
tile  open-door  policy  would  be  maintained  in  that  part  of  China  and 
also  that  Germany  did  not  claim  any  sovereign  rights  over  the 
territory? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes ;  that  was  disclosed  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Hay-Von  Buelow  notes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  so  far  as  the  right  of  China  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  her  own  territory  has  not  been  denied  either  by 
Gennany  or  any  other  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  !&ULLABD.  You  mean  denied  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  only  treaty  there  was  recognized  the 
sovereignty  of  China  over  this  territory? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  recognized  in  about  10  different 
treaties. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  we  have  had  several  other  agreements 
with  Japan  and  others  about  the  open-door  policy ! 
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Mr.  MiLLAKD.  I  think  Japan  is  on  record  in  about  nine  written 
agreements  and  treaties. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Two  of  which  are  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  Millard.  And  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  and  then  also  her 
acquiescence  in  the  principles  of  the  Hay-von  Buelow/or  the  Hay 
doctrine. 

'Senator  McCumbeb.  Now,  on  May  25,  1915,  Japan  and  China 
entered  into  a  treaty  relating  to  Shantung,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  treaty  included  provisions  relating  to  Shan- 
tung.    It  did  not  relate  to  Shantung  exclusively. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  It  also  relatra  to  Manchuria? 

Mr.  l^LLABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  To  refer  now  simply  to  the  part  relating  to 
Shantung,  Article  I  of  this  agreement  provides  [reading]: 

The  Chineee  Government  engages  to  give  full  aseent  to  all  matters  upon  which  the 
Japanese  Government  may  hereuter  agree  with  the  German  Government  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  idl  rights,  interests,  and  concessions  which  Germany,  by  virtue  of 
treaties  or  otherwise,  possesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  clear  grant  on  the  part  of  China  that  Japan 
mi^fat  retain  all  rights  that  Germany  had  acquired  under  the  treaty 
which  CSiina  made  with  Germany. 

Mr,  MiLLABD.  Undoubtedly.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  China  signed  that  ultimatum  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Oh,  yes;  just  as  practically  she  signed  all  the 
other  treaties  whereby  any  of  these  nations  obtained  rights  in  Obinese 
territory.    She  simed  them  all  because  she  had  to. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes;  exactly;  just  as  Japan  at  one  time  made 
an  agreement  to  open  up  her  ports  to  American  trade  when  we  sent 
Perry  over  there,  some  fifty-odd  years  ago. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances.   China  objected  to  some  things  very  strongly. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  all  of  these  concessions  have  been  ob- 
tained from  China  because  she  was  too  weak  to  resist  ? 

Mr.  Mtllabd.  A  majority  have:  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Now,  at  tne  same  time  that  this  treaty  was 
under  consideration,  and  on  May  15,  1915,  there  were  certain  notes 
exchanged  between  Japan  and  Onina;  that  is,  between  the  ministers 
of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  A  large  number  of  notes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  call  attention  to  one  of  them,  and  this  was 
a  note  from  tJie  Japanese  minister  to  the  Chinese  miniBter,  dated  May 
25,  1915.     In  this  the  Japanese  minister  says: 

In  the  name  of  my  Government  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  declaration 
to  the  Chinese  Government: 

"When,  at  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaocfaow  Bay 
is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  China  under  the  following  conditions.'' 

There  was  a  clear  and  uneauivocai  statement  on  the  part  of  Japan 
at  that  time  that  the  leased  territory  would  be  restored  to  China 
imder  the  conditions  that  are  mentioned  I 

Mr.  MnxABD.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  McCctmbeb.  And  the  conditions,  I  will  set  them  out  here 
as  \^  ell  [reading] : 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  aa  a  commercial  ^rt. 

2.  A  conceBBLon  under  the  exclusive  ]ujri9diction  of  Japan  to  be  established  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

3.  If  the  foreign  powers  desire  it,  an  international  concession  may  be  established. 

4.  As  r^ards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Germany 
and  the  conditions  and  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chineee  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  resto- 
ration. 

Now,  you  being  particularly  acquainted  with  these  conditions,  can 
you  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  second  proposition: 

A  concession  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  to  be  established  at  a  place 
designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  That  has  since  that  time  been  disclosed  with  abso- 
lute definiteness.  Subsequently  to  the  sinking  of  that  the  Japanese 
Government  has  made  surveys,  all  of  which  nave  been  charted  out 
with  maps  specifically  designating  the  area  which  is  dominated  there 
as  a  special  concession. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  were  the  rights  to  be  given  in  that 
concession  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  The  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  that  territory. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  mean  exclusive  sovereignty  over  it,  or 
control  over  it,  or  what  1 

Mr.  MnLLABD.  It  would  amount  to  absolute  sovereimty.  Now 
then  you  can  split  a  hair  there  if  you  are  disposed  to,  and  say  that  it 
is  a  qualified  sovereignty.  But  it  is  an  absolute  and  complete 
sovereignty,  a  police  control  of  that  district  just  as  much  so  as  Japan 
would  have  at  Yokohama  and  Tokyo. 

Senator  McOumbeb.  Will  you  give  us  the  facts  as  to  what  the 
agreement  was  and  the  control  to  be  exercised,  and  how  exercised 
and  for  what  purpose  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  The  control  in  general  terms  is  designated  in  that 
statement.  The  way  it  works  out  in  actual  practice  is  that  a  certain 
area  of  groimd  specifically  designated,  like  a  deed  to  a  plot  of  land, 
and  witiiin  that  the  Japanese  would  establish  their  courts,  ana 
would  have  entire  police  control  and  have  entire  municipal  control 
of  the  place. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Where  did  you  obtain  that  information! 
Where  did  you  get  that  agreement  as  included  in  the  concession, 
because  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  what  the  word  "concession" 
means? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  There  is  nothing  there,  but  that  is  exactly  the  way 
she  conducts  her  concessicms  everywhere  else,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  nresume  that  there  will  be  any  departure  in  this  case. 

senator  McCumbeb.  Then  you  do  not  know  exactly  what  Japan 
will  claim  under  this  agreement  to  grant  her  a  concession  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No:  no  one  could  foresee  in  advance  how  the  thing 
may  be  subsequently  Qualified  or  modified  or  anything  like  that. 
Nobody  could  foresee  tnat.  So  far  as  anvbodv  could  judge  at  the 
present  time,  that  would  give  her  the  ruU  right  and  authority,  all 
that  is  needed  to  go  ahead,  just  the  same  kind  of  jurisdiction  that  she 
has  in  other  places  in  Chinese  territory. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Then  followed  considerable  discussion  between 
CSiina  and  Japan,  and  finally  Japan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  China  i 
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Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  third  proposition  in  this  ultimatum 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is,  of  course,  she  sent  the  ultimatum  before 
China  ever  signed.    China  signed  as  the  result  of  the  ultimatum. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Yes;  while  they  were  discussing  it.  The 
third  proposition  reads: 

If  the  Ghinese  Government  accept  all  the  articles  as  demanded  in  the  ultimatum 
the  offer  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  restore  Eiaochow  to  China,  made  on  the  26th 
of  April,  will  still  hold  good. 

That  was  one  of  the  agreements  that  Japan  made  to  China,  that  if 
China  would  agree  to  the  idtimatum  whicn  she  had  given  that  very 
day,  the  agreement  of  Japan  to  restore  Kiaochow  oack  to  China 
would  still  hold  good  1 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  China  replied  on  the  same  day,  did  she 
not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  not  read  that  for  some  time.  I  woidd  not 
say  oflfhand. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  was  on  the  same  day. 

Senator  Borah.  She  did  reply  the  same  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  month  is  given  here,  but  the  year  of  the 
Chinese  Republic,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  corresponds  with 
our  mouth  or  not.    The  Chinese  reply  was  this  [reading]: 

The  Chinese  Oovemment  with  a  view  to  preBerving  the  peace  of  the  Far  East, 
hereby  accepts,  with  the  exception  of  those  five  articles  of  Group  V,  postponed  for 
later  negotiation,  all  the  articles  of  Groups  I,  II,  III,  and  lY,  etc. 

•    Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  III  is  the  one  relating  to  Eaaochow  Bay. 
Well,  those  agreements  are  in  writing  and  are  a  part  of  the  notes 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  all  the  ri^ts  that  Japan  may  have  to 
C^ina  m  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  under  those  notes  certainly  Japan  is  in 
honor  bound  to  return  it,  is  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  She  is  in  honor  boimd,  also  legally  boimd,  I  would 
say,  as  far  as  treaties  legally  bind  any  one. 

Senator  McCumber.  Altnough  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
itself  or  the  treaty  taken  in  connection  with  those  notes,  that  Japan 
is  bound  to  return  Shantung  to  China  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  You  will  notice  that  in  anything  she  has  given  no 
time  has  been  given. 

Senator  McCatmber.  That  has  been  repeated  several  times,  and  I 
fuUy  recognize  it,  and  I  will  come  to  that  after  a  while. 

Well,  Germany  also  disclaimed  any  right  of  sovereignty  when  she 
took  tne  territory  from  China  although  she  exercised  rights  of 
sovereimty  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  To  a  limited  extent,  she  did,  but  usually  those  little 
matters  of  friction  when  they  came  up  were  straightened  out  fairly 
well  to  the  satisfaction  of  China.  After  Germany  had  once  accom- 
plished her  strategical  purpose  there,  which  was  to  effect  lodgment 
and  leave  herself  u*ee  to  creaU;  a  naval  base  at  that  place,  her  policy 
was  to  try  to  placate  China  in  every  possible  way,  and  after  a  matter 
of  15  or  20  years  to  a  certain  extent  thev  had  handled  the  situation 
so  diplomaticailv  with  respect  to  the  Chinesei  that  Qtineee  resent- 
ment had  very  largely  diea  down. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  But  let  us  follow  this  up  now.  Before  Oreat 
Britain^  France,  and  Italy  entered  into  an  a^eement  with  Japan 
that  if  Japan  would  continue  in  the  war  she  might  hold  the  rights  of 
Germany,  there  had  already  been  this  agreement  between  China  and 
Japan  that  Japan  might  hold  this  territory  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes,  sir;  that  had  preceded. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  we  have  these  two  facts:  First,  that 
Japan  had  taken  the  territory  by  conquest  from  Germany  and  seized 
whatever  rights  Germany  had  m  it,  and  in  addition  to  that  China 
had  agreed  that  Japan  might  hold  all  the  rights  that  Germany  had 
had: 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes.     She  had  agreed  under  duress. 

Senator  McCukbeb.  Yes;  then  came  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  and  by  their  secret  agreement  they  had  assured  Japan  that  she 
might  hold  what  she  had  taken  from  Germany.    That  is  correct? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  It  amounted  to  this,  that  they  would  vote  that  way 
on  this  question  at  the  conference. 

Senator  McCcMBEB.  And  that  made  it  rather  difficidt  for  those 
nations  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  Japan  to  hold  this  Shan- 
tung at  t^e  peace  conference.  It  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  do  tnat  without  going  back  on  their  national  words  1 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  In  a  sense  that  wiU  be;  but  you  will  recall.  Senator, 
on  several  occasions  the  Prime  Ministers  of  those  Governments  made 
express  statements  which  would  indicate  to  the  world  an  intention  to 
regard  various  secret  agreements  of  that  kind  as  water  imder  the 
bndge,  so  to  speak.  That  was  at  the  time  that  we  came  into  the  war, 
and  they  were  cajoling  us  about  these  questions.  The  average  person 
not  cognizant  with  all  the  Questions,  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
thing,  would  have  believed  that  these  Governments  had  said  that 
subsequent  events  had  perhaps  abrogated  the  moral  obU^ation 
inyolved  in  those  agreements,  ]ust  as,  for  instance,  China  took  the 
position  at  Paris  that  when  she  came  in  and  declared  war  with  Ger- 
many and  denoimced  all  her  treaties  and  agreements  with  Germany, 
thereby  the  Grerman  rights  in  Shantim^  became  automatically  non- 
existent, and  the  only  way  they  could  oe  given  to  Japan  by  treaty 
would  be  to  reinvest  them  somenow  in  Germany. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  she  had  first  given  Japan,  before  she 
entered  into  this  wax,  all  the  rights  Grermany  hadV 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  She  was  still  a  neutral,  you  see. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr.  Millard, 
was  this,  that  it  was  rather  difficult  for  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  to  force  Japan  to  relinauish  her  daun  upon  Shantung  after  the 
promise  had  been  ^ven  her  tnat  they  would  support  her. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  You  might  say  it  was  difficult  to  do  just  that  on 
sey^  occasions  in  r^ara  to  otner  matters. 

S(niator  McCumbeb.  Did  they  leave  it  to  President  Wilson  to 
att^npt  to  accoinplish  that? 

Mr  MTTT.ARn   'Diey  did  in  the  Fiume  incident,  yes. 

S^ator  McCumbeb.  And  President  Wilson  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish it? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  There  was  almost  an  exact  analogy  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  drcumstances  involved.  You  will  note  some  discussions  in 
toe  papers  at  the  present  moment  in  regard  to  an  aereement  with 
BVaoce  in  regard  to  extreme  western  Bussia.    When  Kussia  was  an 
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important  element  in  the  war,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  covered  that  r^on  of  Russia. 
Later  when  Russia  became  weak,  France  and  England  made  a  sub- 
sequent agreement.  And  now  apparently  the  British  Government 
at^aris  took  the  position  that  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  that 
caused  the  collapse  of  Russia,  everything  broke  down,  and  she  is  out 
of  the  agreement. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  have  indicated,  if  I  got  the  construction 
of  your  testimony  correctly,  that  Grreat  Britain  and  France  would 
like  to  see  China  regain  complete  conotrol  over  this  territory? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  think  in  the  abstract  that  would  be  theu*  prefer- 
ence; yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  they  are  prevented  from  insisting  upon 
that  by  reason  of  their  agreement  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  do  not  beheve  that  that  states  the  real  reason 
quite  accuratelv,  sir.    That  is  the  ostensible  reason. 

Senator  McduMBEB.  Do  you  think  they  could  compel  Japan  to 
do  so  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  and  I  tell  you  what  I  think  the  real  reason  is. 
I  have  discussed  these  questions  at  different  times  with  men  in  various 
governments,  uno£ficially,  and  they  spoke  freely,  and  I  have  had 
some  of  diem  say  to  nie  at  various  tmies  while  this  was  going  on, 
''  Here  is  a  certain  condition  existing  in  Asia,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out  the  American  Government  has  no  definite  policy.  We  can  not 
depend  on  it  for  anything  out  there  to  stabilize  the  condition  in 
Russia.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  play  with 
Japan.'* 

Senator  Bbani^egeb.  You  mean  the  English  said  this  f 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes ;  both  French  and  English. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Did  these  people  have  authority  to  conunit 
Great  Britain  in  such  a  statement  v 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Just  as  I  say,  it  was  just  as  you  and  I  would  sit 
down  and  talk. 

Senator  Pomebene.  Comer  grocery  talk  t 

1^.  MiLLABD.  Not  at  all,  just  plain  common  sense.  I  would  say, 
"What  do  vou  fellows  mean?  We  can  not  figure  on  what  you  are 
driving  at.  '  As  far  as  British  interests  in  China  are  concerned, 
British  opinion  on  this  is  absolutely  imanimous  as  American  opinion 
is.  They  are  so  bitter  against  the  Japanese.  The  British  m  the 
Far  East  are  so  bitter  about  it  that  the  average  Englishman  can  not 
talk  about  it  without  getting  red  in  the  face,  cknd  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, say,  **  We  know  penectly  well  just  like  when  they  secretly 
fot  out  of  Korea,  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  British  interests  there 
ut  they  traded  it  off  for  something  else.  In  Manchuria  they  did 
the  same  thing,  and  when  they  traded  Shantung  in  1917  they  did 
the  same  thing. "  You  talk  to  these  fellows  and  ask  them, '' Wny  do 
you  do  this?  They  reply,  ''We  admit  we  do  not  like  to  do  it, 
but  we  havo  to  do  it  because  of  the  shiftless  policy  of  tibie  Amiericaii 
Government  which  will  not  come  down  in  olack  and  white.  We 
have  to  trade  the  best  we  can. "    That  is  the  line  of  talk  they  give. 

Senator  Bbakdegee.  You  say  certain  Englishmen  and  fVenchmen 
when  they  were  talking  with  you  informally.  Were  they  men  who 
are  offieials  of  these  countries  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  They  were  officials  of  these  countries.  They  were 
far  eastern  experts. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  it  was  not  comer  grocery  talk. 

Mr.  MnxARD.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  if  Japan  insists  before  the  conference 
that  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan  must  be  kept, 
were  those  countries  in  any  position  to  go  back  on  their  treaties  f 

Mr.  MnjLABD.  They  might  if  those  treaties  were  made  b^ore 
America  and  China  came  into  the  war.  That  act  altered  many 
things. 

Senator  MoCumber.  But  that  treaty  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Japan  in  the  war  and  Japan  stayed  in  the  war  and  Japan 
took  possession  of  that  section,  she  took  it  from  Germany.  Could 
they  then  say  to  Japan,  ''Now  we  promised  you  this,  but  because 
the  United  States  got  into  the  war  it  made  a  change  of  conditions 
and  now  we  will  go  back  on  the  promise.*' 

Mr.  MiLLABB.  They  said  substantially  that,  not  to  Japan  but  to 
other  nations  under  aifferent  circumstances. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Under  different  circumstances,  I  admit. 

Senator  Httohcock.  Before  we  leave  that,  this  morning  you 
stated  in  reference  to  the  secret  treaties,  that  these  secret  treaties 
were  recognized  and  that  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Japan 
liquidated  them  and  they  were  closed  and  satisfied. 

Nil.  MnxARD.  That  is  the  way  it  turned  out;  yes,  sir. 

Sanator  Hitchcock.  So  that  they  were  recognized  and  of  course 
the  nations  must  have  insisted  on  their  recognition  or  they  would 
not  have  recognized  them. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Japan  insisted,  and  Great  Britain  stood  by  her. 
That  is  the  way  it  worked  out. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  Japan  takes  these  German  concessions 
with  the  added  obligation  that  Germany  was  not  required  to  fulfill 
under  99  years,  but  with  the  added  obligation  that  she  will  return 
Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  MiiXABD.  Yes,  sir;  she  stated  that  in  various  ways. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  So  China  has  better  terms  witn  Japan  than 
she  had  with  Germany  with  the  exception  as  you  say  that  Japan  does 
not  fix  a  definite  time  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  and  with  the  exception,  aJbo  that  Japan  by  this 
supplementary  1918  agr^i^^i^t  which  they  bribed  the  Cninese  Am- 
bassador at  Tokio  to  sign,  and  which  she  now  is  trying  to  work  in 
various  ways,  to  have  it  established  as  a  vaUd  instrument,  which  the 
President  refused  to  do  in  his  rejoinder  the  other  day,  gets  an  influ- 
ence that  Germany  never  had  at  all,  and  which  she  is  attempting  to 
get  in  the  terms  she  made  at  Paris. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  she  does  not  get  those  under  the  treaty. 
It  is  purely  an  assumption  of  right  without  any  written  authority 
to  back  it. 

Mr.  MuxABD.  Those  matters  are  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  un- 
less they  would  come  in  under  the  general  terms  of  economic  rights. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  She  has  no  right  to  do  it  under  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  would  not  say  that  she  had  not.  She  might  con- 
strue that  she  had  an  interest  in  it. 

Senator  Bbandboee.  The  obligation  to  return  sovereignty  is  not 
in  the  treaty,  is  it ) 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCcmbeb.  But  it  is  by  a  written  agreement  affixed  to 
the  treaty) 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  No,  sir. 

Senator  MgCumber.  The  written  agreement  between  the  ministers 
was  made  at  the  same  time  or  just  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  was  speaking  about. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  present  treaty  or  the  treatj  between 
Japan  and  China  requires  Japan  to  return  Shantung  to  Otima? 

Afr.  Mbllard.  It  does,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Of  course,  if  she  does  carry  that  out  in  good 
faith  it  means  a  reasonable  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  assume  so. 

Senator  MoCumber.  It  does  not  mean  that  she  has  a  right  to 
quibble? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  to  hold  it  15  or  20  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  Nor  a  hundred  years  or  a  thousand  years  t 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  an  obligation  upon  Japan  ? 

Senator  Borah.  May  I  say  a  word  there?  A  Japanese  gentleman 
lecturing  at  Georgetown  Universit]^  some  time  ago  gave  an  idea 
when  that  time  would  ripen.  He  said  it  was  likely  to  be  w^hen  Eng- 
land got  out  of  China  or  when  the  United  States  gave  up  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Senator  McCumber.  He  might  have  said  that,  but  I  am  not  talking^ 
about  what  some  one  Japanese  or  any  one  says  when  he  gets  up  ana 
talks. 

Senator  Borah.  He  was  a  commissioner  to  this  coimtry.  I 
wanted  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Japanese  idea  of  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  Not  the  Japanese  idea  of  time,  but  a  certain 
Japanese  idea.  The  treaty  requires  Japan — the  present  treaty  I  am 
speaking  of — to  faithfully  carry  out  the  terms  ofanjr  treaty  she  has 
made  with  a  foreign  government  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  WhichTireaty  are  you  referring  to  now,  Senator  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  refemng  to  the  peace  treaty  before  us. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  peace  treaty  does  not  icquire  them  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Sanator  McCumber.  I  beg  your  pardon;  it  does. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  respect  to  Shantung. 

S?nator  McCumber.  The  point  is  this,  that  Japan  promises  China 
that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  did  that  in  the  1915  agreement  and  she  bus 
repeated  that  in  various  ways.     There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  has  been  repeated  in  this  treaty,  if  Japan 
signs  it.     It  reads: 

In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve  international  p  )ace 
and  eecurity — 

It  is  to  be  done  by  certain  means — 

by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  the  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  iD* 
the  dealings  of  organized  peoples. 

She  cerlainly  does  agree  to  that  when  she  signs  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  read  a  great  many  treaties,  and  I 
have  discovered  that  preambles  sometimes  state  a  purpose  opposite 
to  that  in  the  treaty. 
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Senator  MoCuhbeb.  You  have  found  that  some  have  been  broken, 
but  some  have  been  kept  1 

Mr.  MiLLABB.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCuhbeb.  Do  jou  not  assume  that  honorable  Govern- 
ments will  keep  their  treaties,  and  that  this  Government  will  main- 
tain its  obligations  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Unfortunately  my  25  ^ears  in  the  field  of  world 
politics  will  not  allow  me  to  be  that  optimistic  about  it. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Japan  signs  another  a^eement;  that  is,  she- 
agrees  to  reach  these  things  in  the  ''prescription  of  open,  just,  and 
honorahle  relations  between  nations.       WoiQd  it  be  an  honorable 
relation  between  China  and  Japan  if  Japan  would  say,  ''We  will 
turn  this  over  in  99  years?" 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  would  not  consider  it  honorable. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  Do  you  think  that  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  or  any  civilized  country  would  think  that  that  was  an 
honorable  response  to  her  treaty  obligations  1 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  do  not  think  they  would;  no,  sir. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Now,  take  it  on  the  other  hand.  Suppose 
Japan  is  out  of  this  entirely,  and  does  not  sign  it.  -She  then  is  not 
bound  by  this  treaty,  but  she  is  bound  by  what  she  may  consider  as 
an  honorable  obligation  between  herself  and  China.  Do  you  think 
she  would  ever  let  so  of  Shaiitimg  under  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  do  not  think  she  has  any 
intention  any  time  xmder  the  present  circumstances  of  letting  go  of 
Shantung  except  as  circumstances  may  compel  her  to  do  so. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  But  you  are  quite  certain  she  woiQd  not  if 
there  was  no  influence  of  any  other  nation  to  bear  upon  her  to  compel 
her  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  am  quite  certain  of  it,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  whole  diplomacy  may  neutralize  the  forces  that  would  compel  her. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  And  if  she  does  not  sign  this  treaty,  there  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  other  coimtries  to  compel  her  to  let  go 
m  China? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  she  is  still  signed  up  in  the  Boot-Takahira 
agreement. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  That  is  to  maintain  the  open  door? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  and  the  integrity  of  China,  specifically  men- 
tioned in  all  of  them. 

S^ator  MgCumbeb.  Suppose  she  does  not  sign  this  and  says  '^  I  will 
hold  on  to  Shantung  and  turn  it  over  when  we  get  good  and  ready." 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  You  know  something  about  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  under  our  policy  we  would  hardly  reach 
over  to  China  and  defend  China  against  Japan  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  I  think  under  certain  circumstances  we  might  well 
have  to. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  extend  our  Monroe 
doctrine  to  China  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  We  do  not  need  to.  We  have  the  identical  doctrine 
in  the  Hay  doctrine. 
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Senator  McCumber.  You  think  we  have  a  Monroe  doctrine  in 
China? 

Mr.  Millard.  Exactlv. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Then  our  Monroe  doctrine,  according  to  your 
view,  is  not  a  doctrine  that  refers  only  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  a  doctrine  that  has  been  extended  by  the  United  States  until  it 
covers  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  As  it  is  in  eflFect  thert,  it  is  called  the  Hay  doctrine, 
'  not  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Senator  McCumber.  Only  a  difference  in  name  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  therefore  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  us  to  interfere  in  China's  affairs  even  though  not  proper  to  inter- 
fere in  European  affairs  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  never  put  it  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  Put  it  in  the  way  you  would  like  to  have  it 
'in  the  record.  • 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  is  the  exact  situation  that  may  arise.  In  the 
history  of  our  relations  with  China,  just  as  with  Japan,  we  have  dealt 
with  each  nation  separately  as  an  independent  nation.  We  have 
based  all  our  diplomatic  relations,  with  them  and  all  our  treaties  with 
them,  on  the  fact  that  each  nation  was  an  independent  nation  acting 
for  itself  and  was  in  a  position  to  maintain  that  position.  Now,  for ' 
instance,  treaties  with  China  established  the  position  of  Americaos 
and  the  relations  that  exist  between  us  and  China.  Those  are  treaties 
made  between  us  and  China.  When  they  were  made  we  did  not  call 
in  Japan,  Great  Britain,  or  anyone.    We  made  them  direct  with  China. 

Senator  McCumber.  Whereby  we  agreed  to  protect  China's  terri- 
tory? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  talking  about  our  rights — ^how  they  came  into 
this  thing. 

Senator  McCumber.  All  right. 

Mr.  Millard.  Now  then,  among  those  treaties,  for  instance,  we 
have  certain  very  favorable  clauses.  We  have  the  right  to  trade 
anywhere  in  China  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  that  other 
nations  have.  With  respect  to  any  other  matters  we  have  all  those 
rights  under  the  treaties  with  China.  Now,  let  us  say  that  outside  of 
that  a  third  power  comes  in  and  denies  us  those  rignts.  takes  action 
which  is  tantamoimt  to  a  special  and  practical  denial  oi  those  rights. 
We  naturally  as  between  our  treaties  go  to  China  for  satisfaction. 
We  have  no  other  nation  to  go  to.  We  do  not  recognize  any  other 
nation  in  relation  to  the  matter^ut  we  take  the  matter  up  diplo- 
matically with  China  and  say,  ''Why  is  it  tJiat  Smith  &  Co.  can  not 
go  over  here  and  make  a  contract  with  this  municipality  for  an 
electric-lighting  plant?"  She  comes  along  and  says,  ^ We  have  no 
objection,  but  Japan  says  we  can  not."  We  turn  around  and  say  to 
Japan,  "  What  are  you  butting  in  here  for  ?"  We  are  nqt  fighting  for 
Chma's  rights  there,  but  our  own. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  only  thing  that  we  have  agreed  with 
Cliina  is  tiiat  on  the  theory  of  the  open-door  policy  we  i^aU  have  the 
same  commercial  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  we  have  such  a  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  that  Japan  does  not  interfere  with 
that  in  any  way,  and  she  sajrs  she  will  not  interfere  with  it,  and 
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suppose  that  she  does  not  interfere  with  it,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
deprives  China  of  her  sovereignty  over  a  portion  of  Chinese  territory. 
Wul  we  have  to  go  to  war  to  help  China  out  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  1  think  that  would  largely  depend  on  the  mentality 
and  the  character  of  the  man  who  happened  to  be  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  the  American  people  would 
want  to  TO  to  war  to  see  that  Japan  did  not  get  control  over  any 
portion  of  China  and  to  protect  our  commercial  interests  in  China? 

Mr.  Millard.  At  this  moment  if  you  were  to  put  it  to  the  American 
people  they  would  say  no,  just  as  sixyears  ago  they  would  have  said 
no  to  sending  millions  of  troops  to  Europe  and  spending  billions  of 
dollars  there. 

Senator  McCtncBER.  They  would  have  continued  to  say  that  if 
they  had  not  stepped  on  our  toes. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  is  what  will  happen  in  this  case,  and  that  is 
what  I  can  not  make  clear. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  assuming  that  it  has  not  happened. 

IAt,  Millard.  If  it  does  not  happen — our  whole  character  as  a 
Nation  of  course  is  that  we  are  not  seeking  trouble  and  will  not  go  to 
wai".  » 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  not  interfered  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Millard.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Nor  in  Manchuria. 

Mr.  MnxARD.  Have  not  as  yet. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  reason  would  you  give  that  we  will  not 
interfere  in  Shantung? 

Mr.*  Mxllard.  There  are  a  great  many  people  that  will  fight  a 
different  sta^  of  provocation.  Take  the  provocation  that  Germany 
gave  us  leading  up  to  our  declaration  of  war.  Many  people  thought 
that  the  first  provocation  was  suflBicient  for  us  to  ^  to  war,  but  a 
majoritv  of  people  thought  it  was  not.  And  then  others  thought  that 
when  tne  second  provocation  «ame  along  that  that  was  sufficient 
provocation^  and  so  on.  The  thing  becomes  cmnulative.  Now  in 
regard  to  this  far  eastern  question,  the  way  it  shapes  itself  in  my  mind 
after  20  years  of  study  of  it  is  that  the  thing  that  we  have  declared 
over  and  over  a^ain  is  that  Uie  territorial  integrity  and  the  political 
autonomy  of  Chma  is  ultimately  in  the  last  analysis  sacrea  to  our 
opinions  and  out  institutions. 

That  comes  up  in  the  question  that  is  returnable  to  the  American 
people  or  to  the  man  who  at  the  time  happens  to  be  President;  it 
may  be  10  or  20  years  from  now.  Then  J[  say.  if  that  question 
comes  to  them  in  that  form,  they  will  say.  "We  will  fight;"  and  I  do 
not  care  whether  it  is  in  C!hina  or  at  the  North  Pole,  if  we  recognize 
that  as  so,  we  will  fight.    That  is  what  I  say. 

Senator  McCuMBEB.  In  other  words,  you  consider  that  we  will 
extend  our  Monroe  doctrine  to  China  ana  will  fight  to  maintain  the 
Monroe  doctrine  on  tiie  assumption  tiiat  it  is  necessary  in  our  national 
life? 

Mr.  MiLLABD,  That  it  is  necessary  for  our  national  security  and 
<mr  institutions,  and  for  those  institutions  throughout  the  world; 
yes,  that  is  my  oelief  • 

Senator  Brandeoeb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  compelled  to  leave  the 
room  in  a  littie  while.  WiU  you  allow  me  to  ask  one  question  before 
Igol 
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Senator  McCoiiCBEB.  Certainly. 

Senator  Bbakdbgee.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  asked 
whether,  if  our  commercial  rights  in  C3una  were  jeopardized^  we  would 
be  jastined  in  fighting. 

Senator  McCmf beb.  If  they  were  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Or  if  they  were  not,  if  we  would  be  justified. 
I  call  your  attention,  in  the  hearings  before  this  conmiittee,  to  the 
following  matter  in  the  letter  of  Secretary  Lansing  to  Visco^mt 
Ishii — and  this  matter  is  duplicated  in  the  letter  of  Viscount  Ishii  to 
Secretary  Lansing: 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  tiiey  are  opposed  to  the  acG[uisitlon  by  any 
government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or 
territorial  inteCTitjr  of  China  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
country  thefull  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  China. 

They  declare — Japan  declares — ^that  it  is  opposed  to  the  acqui- 
sition by  any  government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would 
affect  the  independence  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  China. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Beakdegee.  If  such  an  agreement  was  made  by  any 
nation,  what  do  you  think  about  the  possibility  of  our  being  justified 
in  intervening,  or  doing  something  to  stop  the  violation  of  tne  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABB.  In  speaking  of  possibilities  of  armed  conflict  between 
nations,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  them  as  abstractions.  That 
is  not  the  way  wars  come  up,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Now,  of  course, 
to  read  these  various  declarations  of  governments  you  would  think 
they  were  all  in  harmony  and  that  they  all  agree ;  consequently,  that 
there  is  no  danger,  where  all  agree.  That  is  not  the  way  the  thing 
works.  These  governments  sign  up  these  things,  some  of  them  like 
a  lot  of  sharpers  would,  with  the  full  intention  of  gaining  a  certain 
point  and  then  working  it  around  into  something  else. 

If  they  would  stick  to  their  statements,  this  eastern  question  would 
have  been  solved  20  years  ago,  which  amounts  to  the  extension  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  Asia.  They  have  all  agreed  to  that.  The  devil 
of  it  is  that  they  do  not  stick  to  them,  and  that  leads  to  trouble;  and 
that  goes  on.  You  j^entlemen  sit  here  and  carry  yoxu*  minds  back  20 
years,  and  you  see  this  Japanese  situation  creep  up  on  us  inch  bv  inch, 
and  inch  by  inch;  and  it  is  creeping  on  further,  just  like  the  German 
situation  crept  up  on  Europe,  and  you  are  going  to  have  to  meet  this 
thing.  You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  tJiat  with  words,  but 
when  you  meet  that  issue  it  will  come  to  you  in  such  a  form  that  the 
American  people  would  fight  for  it,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if 
it  was  at  tne  North  Pole. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  think,  then,  that  the  American  people 
would  make  war  if  their  treaty  obligations — that  is,  the  treaty  rights- 
are  maintained  for  commercial  rights  of  China,  and  if  Japan  claims 
that  she  does  not  deprive  China  of  her  territorial  integrity,  although 
she  has  certain  concessions,  she  would  still  go  to  war  to  compel  these 
concessions  being  carried  out  t 

Mr.  Millard.  If  you  would  just  state  that  in  an  auditorium  before 
any  number  of  Americans,  in  the  abstract,  they  wotdd  have  to  agree 
with  you. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Yes;  I  am  asking  you  this  question • 

Mr.  Millard.  No  ;  but  it  will  not  come  up  that  way,  Senator. 

Senator  MgCuhber.  I  was  asking  you  what  you  would  do. 
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Mr.  McLLARD.  Stating  it  in  that  form,  I  mean  to  me,  jou  are  stating 
a  set  of  facts  nnder  which  I  would  not  go  to  war,  myself ;  I  mean,  if 
the  thing  was  genuine.  If  there  was  a  genuine  respect  for  these 
things  I  would  not  go  to  war,  myself.  The  point  is,  that  that  is 
not  the  way^  we  have  got  the  thing  to  deal  with.  Here  is  the  way 
this  thing  will  come  up  on  us,  and  we  will  get  sucked  in  just  like  we 
were  into  this  thing  in  Europe:  If  we  are  not  very  careful,  and  that 
is  one  reason  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  the  Senator  make  some  kind  of 
a  disclaimer  that  will  straighten  us  out  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
people,  that  we  do  not  approve  of  this  Shantung  question.  This 
has  caused  a  lot  of  revulsion  of  these  Chinese,  and  there  are  400,000,000 
of  them.  There  are  900,000,000  of  these  Asiatics,  and  I  am  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  psycology  of  Asiatics,  having  lived  among  them 
for  years,  and  I  say  n  we  ever  get  into  -a  nght  about  China  you  are 
not  goinj'  to  have  anything  to  say  about  it  at  all  because  when  it  ' 
comes  to  a  certain  pomt  where  you  feel  yourself  sucked  in,  the  way 
we  were  into  the  Grennan  things  in  Europe,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
help  ourselves.  This  is  the  way  the  people  out  there  think  about  it* 
It  will  start,  perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  fight  between  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  Japanese  have  got  that  country  plastered  with  what 
they  call  their  agents  for  wawafcure.  A  Japanese  will  go  up  into  a 
little  remote  town  up  in  the  middle  of  China  and  open  a  little  barber 
shop  or  store,  and  go  ahead  and  stay  there  and  peddle  and  trade* 
Some  day,  working  around  among  the  Chinese,  this  fellow's  shop  will 
be  burned  down.  That  will  create  an  incident.  A  mob  will  form 
and  something  of  that  sort  will  happen.  Japan  goes  in  there  and 
interferes,  and  this  thing  spreads  and  they  have  a  condition  of  tur* 
moil;  they  get  to  fighting  among  themselves.  What  happens? 
The  Chinese  nave  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  years  about  war 
psycology  and  the  minute  that  thing  starts  the  Chinese  will  be^in 
to  kill  Ainerican  missionaries  aroxmd  all  over  China,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  force  us  into  this  war,  and  we  will  then  be  in  the 

Sosition  of  either  having  to  sit  back  and  throw  up  our  hands  and 
epend  on  some  friend  of  ours  to  protect  us,  or  of  having  to  take  some 
action  to  protect  ourselves,  and  one  thing  will  lead  to  another,  just 
like  in  this  thin^  in  Europe,  and  we  will  be  sucked  into  it.  It  is  apt 
to  come  up  in  me  following  manner  when  it  comes  up.  Something 
like  this  will  happen. 

Senator  McCumber.  This  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  think  I 
understand  yoa  pretty  well.  So  far  as  Chinese  mattera  are  con- 
cerned you  do  not  beheve  that  this  country  should  occupy  a  situa- 
tion of  isolation  to  the  extent  that  she  would  not  take  any  part  in 
Chinese  difficulties  and  the  settling  of  Chinese  questions  m  pre- 
venting war  in  China,  if  possible  ? 

Mr.  MiLiARD.  We  have  to.  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  We  have  to  ? 

Mi.  Millard.  Yes;  we  can  not  help  ourselves.  It  is  not  a  ^6s- 
tion  of  granting  to  keep  out  of  it.  We  can  not  help  ourselves.  That 
is  the  way  I  think  about  it. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  you  believe,  from  what  you  know  of  the 
situation  there,  that  we  ought  not  to  take  a  situation  in  which  we  say 
we  will  be  drawn  into  jour  squabbles  and  questions  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Here  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  I  have  been 
watching  these  Orientals  for  years.     I  know  their  psychology.    I 
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have^ot  Asiatics  that  work  for  me  as  writeis,  graduates  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  of  American  muversities,  etc.  In  the  Jaj>anese 
and  China,  however,  you  have  just  got  another  Germany.     Pjece  by 

Eiece,  it  fits  with  the  same  purposes.  With  China  you  have  got  a 
ig,  liunbering  democracy.  The  Chinese  are  distinctly  democratic, 
to  the  very  essence  and  to  the  very  core.  Looking  to  the  future, 
this  thing  shapes  itself  something  hke  this:  Are  we  goin^  to  have 
another  autocratic  power,  another  Germany,  undei  uie  negemony 
of  these  Japanese;  are  we  going  to  have  these  900,000,000  Asiatics 
trained  ana  armed  and  directed  i^ainst  us;  to  devdop  this  timg 
there  and  create  this  very  thing  that  Germany  was  gomg  to  create 
in  Europe;  and  are  we  just  letting  this  creep  on  and  creep  on,  and  we 
are  just  letting  them  build  this  up  and  get  another  little  place  heie; 
to  raise  a  dust  here  when  what  they  want  is  something  over  there: 
and  so  build  this  thing  up.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  on  us.  I 
have  watched  that  for  20  years. 

Senator  MoCumbbb.  And  you  would  stop  it  w'th  war,  would  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  If  it  gets  to  the  place  where  we  can  not  stop  it  in 
any  other  way,  then  we  must  fight. 

Senator  M!oCumbeb.  That  is  the  way  you  think  we  should  have 
stopped  the  encroachment  of  Germany  ? 

Mr.  MnxABD.  We  did  not  stop  it.  They  want  everything  we  can 
think  of. 

Senator  McCuhbeb.  But  you  think  we  should  have  stopped 
the  encroachments  of  Germany  by  war? 

Mr.  Millabd.  Yes;  we  can  not  get  back  to  where  we  were  on  that 
thing;  but  we  have  the  same  thing  developing  out  there  now,  and  I 
say  that  we  should  try  to  head  it  off  if  we  can  and  not  let  it  sp  on  to 
a  point  where  we  can  not  control  it,  and  we  will  simply  be  sucked  into 
a  great  conflict  out  there,  in  spite  of  us. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  If  vou  could  do  it  by  alliances  with  the  great 
white  nations,  you  would  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Millabd.  I  think  this  thing  can  be  fixed  without  danger  and 
without  a  scrap  of  alteration  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McC)umbeb.  Entangling  alliances  would  not  affect  you, 
would  they  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  it  ? 

Mi.  Millabd.  The  President  has  brought  over  here,  tacked  on  as 
a  sort  of  a  supplement  to  the  treaty,  a  covenant,  a  proposed  alliance— 
it  amounts  to  that  whether  you  call  it  so  or  not— between  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  the  United  States,  and  the  purpose  of  it 
stripped  rieht  down  to  the  bone  is  to  sustain  a  certam  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  during  an  indeterminate  period.  Now,  I  am  not 
saying  that  anything  the  Senate  can  do  or  does  not  do  will  of  necessity 
prevent  tiie  tmng  that  I  fear  happening  in  the  Far  East.  I  do  say 
this,  that  the  Senate  may  take  action  m  respect  to  this  thing,  the 
tendencies  of  which  would  be  to  retard  such  an  unfortimate  consum- 
mation out  there  •  or  if  we  ultimately  do  have  to  get  into  a  fight  on 
this  thing,  we  wiU  have  the  general  psychology  of  the  situation  and 
the  general  alignment  with  us  instead  of  against  us.     With  that,  all 

fou  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  write  a  clause  into  this  alliance, 
do  not  know  what  you  intend  to  do  with  that  alliance,  whether 
you  are  going  to  throw  it  out  altogether  or  not,  but  the  whole  thing, 
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• 

the  tareaty  and  the  covenant  and  eyerything  dse^  is  very  wobbly, 
mdesB  you  put  that  spike  in  it,  I  can  see  that. 

There  is  another  thing.    Japan  does  not  want  to  put  anything  in 
writing,  but  they  come  over  here  and  they  do  not  trust  Mr.  Wikon's 
memory  whether  we  are  coming  to  the  support  of  France.    Ihey 
want  us  down  in  black  and  white.    When  you  get  this  thingup 
dose  you  see  that  they  have  certain  concessions  in  regard  to  the  Hay 
doctrme  which  they  have  all  in  writing  adhered  to ;  that  }f  it  is  threat- 
ened, or  anything  like  that,  they  willstand  with  us. 
S^ator  Borah.  That  is,  that  France  will. 
Mr.  MiLULRD.  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Senator  Borah.  Yes. 

lb.  Millard.  Then  you  will  align  the  whole  psydiology  of  this 
thing.  You  leave  it  in  the  8hai>e,  then,  in  which  these  Japs  wiU 
carry  it  on,  building  up  combinations,  and  you  create  a  different  set 
of  combinations,  also  and  they  will  say,  ''Well,  yes,  I  guess  maybe 
we  can  not  get  away  with  this,"  and  you  alter  their  psychology,  and 
their  governments  will  alter  their  poUcy.  That  is  the  way  this 
world  pohcy  goes.  It  is  done  just  like  your  Senate  politics  is  done. 
They  oo  not  run  this  thing  on  a  lofty  and  theoretical  oasis. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Millard,  we  have  got  somewhat  far  afield 
fnmi  the  purpose  of  my  inouiries. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  McCumber  does  not  want  you  to  talk  about 
Senate  politics. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  agreement,  and  see 
what  effect  of  the  alliance  will  nave. 

Mr.  Millabd.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  digressing. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  believe  that  on  certain  things  we  have  in 
black  and  white  from  Japan  that  she  will  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Millabd.  But  not  when. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  not  when;  and  also  we  have  notice  that 
she  will  hve  up  to  her  treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  Millabd.  That  is  the  assumption  of  every  contract. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  She  makes  that  with  ail  of  these  nations, 
not  only  with  China  but  she  makes  that  last  agreement  with  every 
one  of  tnese  nations.  Now,  if  she  refuses  to  carry  out  her  agTx^ement 
with  China,  she  has  broken  her  obligation  there  ? 

Mr.  Millabd.  I  would  say  so,  most  emphatically. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  she  has  also  broken  her  treaty  with 
these  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Millabd.  Yes,  sir;  she  would  have  done  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  She  would  have  broken  her  treaty  with  these 
other  nations;  just  what  would  happen  ? 

Mr.  MnxABD.  I  could  not  tell.  1  would  have  to  know  exactly  the 
circumstances  as  to  how  the  thing  came  up. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  the  matter  would  be  brought  before  the 
councfl,  would  it  not  i 

Mr.  Millabd.  Yes,  presumably. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  the  council  would  at  least  attempt  to 
get  a  settlement,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Millabd.  Presumably. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Ana  they  would  attempt  to  get  a  settlement 
^ong  the  line  of  keeping  her  treaty  obligations  i 
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Mr.  Mellasd.  Exaetlj;  I  moaiir 


Senator  MgCumber.  Do  jou  not  thinly  if  we  hAve  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy  all  j^essing  Japan  to 
keep  her  obligations,  that  she  makes  in  this  treaty,  and  to  preTont 
war  with  China,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  influence  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  if  you  had  that  combination  you  could  make 
Japan  keep  her  promises. 

oenator  McCumber.  Yea;  but  you  have  the  combination  of  this 
treaty,  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  in  behind  that  you  have 
a  combination  that  will  work  exactly  to  the  contrary. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  a  conclusion  and  others  may 
agree  to  it,  but  I  am  assuming  that  she  is  going  to  carry  out  this  con- 
tract honestly;  that  these  nations  are  entering  into  it  with  an  honest 
purpose,  and  that  if  China  comes  to  this  alliance,  to  this  council,  aad 
says,  ''Japan  in  said  treaty  with  me  agreed  to  return  Shantung,  and 
I  now  demand  that  she  wUl  return  it,  and  if  she  does  not  return  it  I 
will  make  war,"  then  there  is  a  threat  of  war,  and  then  it  goes  before 
the  council  and  then  the  council  will  sav  to  Japan,  ''There  is  your 
wTitten  agreement.  Are  you  going  to  break  both  your  agreement 
with  China  and  your  ^eement  with  us  to  keep  your  agreement  with 
China  V*  Would  not  Japan  then  be  made  an  outlaw  nation  imder  the 
very  terms  of  that  agreement,  if  she  did  not  comply  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  theoretically  she  would;  but  she  could  say, 
*'You  fellows  can  all  go  to  heU;  I  will  fight,''  and  you  will  probably 
find  then  that  all  these  nations  that  are  aligned  with  us  would  fall 
off  and  decide  that  it  was  none  of  their  business. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  you  assume  that  the  league  of 
nations  would  fail  and  that  all  of  them  would  fail  to  perform  their 
duties  under  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Under  those  circumstances,  that  they  all  had  a  lot 
of  regional  understandings  that  would  control,  it  at  least  certfdnly 
would  fail. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  any  regional  understanding  to  control 
is  vacated  by  the  very  terms  of  this  agreement. 

lAr,  MiLiiARD.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  have  heard  about  how  they 
have  been  vacated  heretofore. 

M^.  Millard.  That  would  be  an  abstract  assumption  about  it.  I 
would  state  that  if  you  state  it  that  way,  that  would  be  correct;  but 
you  will  see  there  always  comes  up  the  possibility  that  other  people 
win  construe  this  thing  differently. 

Senator  McCumbek.  I  am  only  considering  whether  China  would 
be  in  a  better  position  if  she  had  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  and  Japan  signing  up  an  agreement  that  Japan 
will  keep  her  agreement — whether  she  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  secure  her  rights  than  she  would  be  in  if  we  would  turn  her  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Japan  without  any  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  You  would  not  turn  her  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  Japan.  She  already  had  all  these  assurances  of  Japan  about  get- 
ting out  of  Shantung,  and  one  thing  and  another,  before  the  Paris 
conference  met. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  you  are  assuming  that  Japan  will  not 
keep  her  word. 
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Mr.  liiLLABD;  Japan  might  just  as  well  not  have  gone  into  the 
conferenee^  and  this  issue  will  move  along  in  a  practical  way  very 
much  as  if  thare  had  been  no  such  thing  as  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  Japan  can  not  turn  that  over  to  China 
to-day  because  Japan  only  gets  this  Shantung  right  under  this  treaty, 
and  the  treaty  has  not  l^en  signed.  After  the  treaty  has  been 
signed  and  Japan  secures  the  right  and  the  cession  from  Germany, 
then  she  will  be  in  position  to  turn  Shantung  back,  and  then  if  she 
refuses  she  has  broken  her  treaty. 

Mr.  Millard.  As  a  matter  or  fact  Japan  could,  if  she  wished  to, 
to-morrow — or  she  could  have  done  it  ever  since  they  have  occupied 
Tsingtau-^-^get  up  and  get  out  and  say  to  China,  "Here  it  is." 

Senator  McCctmbiis.  But  she  could  not  transfer  the  German  rights 
until  she  got  them. 
Senator  Borah.  They  are  all  forfeited. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  regard  to  those  German  rights,  our  position  in 
this  war  was  like  that  of  a  neutral  until  the  war  began. 
Senator  McCumber.  But  Germany  did  get  a  ri^t  in  Shantung. 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  McCuhber.  And  that  right  will  exist  until  Germanv  has 
been  deprived  of  that  right,  and  Germany  must  be  deprived  of  that 
rirfit  by  some  kind  of  written  agreement. 

Mr.  Millard.  Germany,  for  the  purposes  of  an  abstract  argument, 
was  deprived  of  that  right  absolutely  on  the  day  that  Japan  declared 
war  on  her. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  was  also  deprived  of  it  when  she  signed 
the  treaty  depriving  her  of  it. 

Mr.  Mn^LARD.  She  was  deprived  of  it  on  the  day  that  Japan  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  and  declared  all  Germany's  rights  forfeited. 
Senator  Pomerene.  Was  it  not  forfeited  when  Germany  declared 

war,  and  that  she  should  acquire  property  by  the  declarance 

Mr.  Millard.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to  decide  that,  but  there 
are  two  kinds  of  rights  in  Shantung  that  Germany  had.  One  was  a 
territorial  right,  but  more  important,  so  far  as  commerce  goes,  were 
the  economic  rights.  When  you  come  down  to  the  economic  rights, 
there  in  Shantung  it  is  as  if,  while  we  were  still  a  neutral,  some  third 
Dower  should  come  over  here,  and  there  was  some  corporation  in 
Aew  Jersey  which  was  a  German  concern  in  which  Germans  owned 
half  or  more  of  the  stock,  and  one  of  the  belligerents  had  grabbed 
that,  and  proceeded  to  put  their  troops  in  there.  That  is  what  the 
Japanese  did  in  Shantung  Province,  all  over  that  Province.  Hcie 
was  a  coal  mine,  we  will  say,  200  miles  away  from  Tsing-tau,  in 
which  the  Germans,  being  technical  men,  and  supplying  the  ma- 
chinery, were  operating  the  coal  mine  in  partnership  with  the  Chinese, 
iind  tfiey  just  walked  in  there  and  took  possession  of  it;  and  now 
they  expect  to  retain  control  of  all  of  it. 

^nator  McCumber.  I  shall  have  to  leave  in  just-  a  moment,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  another  subject  before  I  go.     I  ask 
this  simply  for  information.     What  did  China  do  in  the  matter  of  this 
war?    She  declared  war  on  Germany? 
Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Smator  McCumber.  But  what  did  she  do  under  it}    She  furnished, 
no  soldiers,  did  she  ? 
Mr.  MfTf.ARTi    No;  sir;  she  wanted  to. 
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Senator  MgOumbeb.  She  furnished  laborers  for  France,  did  she  not  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  She  furnished  some  200,000  to  250,000  laborerB. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  they  go  simply  imder  the  instructions  of 
the  Chinese  Oovemment  to  go  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  No. 

Senator  MgCumbbb.  Or  did  France  simply  allow  them  to  go  in  for 
the  wages  they  could  receive  for  foreign  labor  there  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No;  it  was  a  question  of  wages.  The  people  re- 
ceived wages.  But  you  could  not  go  in  and  take  250,000  of  that 
population.  Most  of^ these  fellows  came  from  Shantung,  by  the  way. 
China  ^reed  to  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  it  done  under  a  military  order  of  China? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  was  done  by  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Oovem- 
ment. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  she  consented  that  her  citi- 
zens might  go  to  France  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes*  and  as  you  may  know,  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions these  Chinese  laborers  actually  fought,  at  the  time  the  Germans 
were  running  over  things;  they  picked  up  what  arms  they  could  get 
and  fought,  and  thousands  of  them  died,  were  killed  and  wounded^ 
although  they  were  not  trained  soldiers,  at  all. 

Here  was  the  proposition.  France  needed  man-power.  The 
French  even  sent  a  military  mission  to  Peking  and  made  a  plan 
whereby  China  would  contribute  so  many  troops.  At  diflFerent 
times  they  tried  to  get  Japan  to  send  troops,  but  tney  could  not  get 
her  to  do  it.  She  always  asked  such  compensation^  in  various  ways, 
that  they  could  not  do  it.  They  wanted  to  get  Chinese,  and  the 
Chinese  were  very  willing  to  go.  They  co;dd  not  finance  themselves. 
We  had  to  finance  Italy  and  all.  If  we  had  sent  the  money,  a  couple 
of  million  dbUars,  the  Chinese  would  have  sent  three  of  four  hundred 
thousand  troops. 

Senator  McCTumber.  Did  China  send  any  troops  or  assist  finan- 
cially in  any  way,  or  with  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  They  bought  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  Liberty 
bonds.     I  never  heard  of  anybody  in  Japan  buying  any. 

Senator  Moses.  These  Chinese  laborers  that  went  to  France 
released  a  lot  of  men  for  active  fighting  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  they  did. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  i  ou  know  that  Japan  has  invested  in  a  lot 
of  Liberty  bonds,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  I  do  not  know.  This  thing  in  China  was  a 
popular  subscription. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Japan  has  purchased  a  lot  of  war  securities. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  mean  the  Japanese  Government? 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Yes;  the  Government. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  China  they  got  up  a  Liberty  loan  drive  in  Shanghai, 
and  the  Chinese  came  up  and  subscribed  Uberally.  The  Chinaman 
never  before  in  the  worla  could  have  been  gotten  to  put  his  money  in 
any  foreign  investment. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  you  in  the  Fai  East  at  the  time  the 
trouble  occurred  over  Korea  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  what  trouble  you  refer  to  now, 
Senator. 

Senator  HrrcHcocc.  The  first  aggression  of  Japan  in  Korea? 
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Mr.  MnxABD.  Of  couTBe  the  first  agression  of  Japan  in  Korea 
occurred  away  back  in  1894,  in  tbe  Japan  and  China  War.  I  was  not 
in  the  Far  East  at  that  time.  I  was  m  the  Far  East  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent  during  the  whole  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  War  ana  tnea 
I  have  been  in  Korea  three  or  four  times  since  that  time. 

Senator  HrrcHcocK.  Was  that  the  time  they  were  making  their 
grab  in  Korea? 

Mr.  MxLLARD.  They  had  seized  Korea  at  that  time.  They  seized 
it  on  the  theory  of  protectinj^  Korean  independence,  and  the  rest  was 
simply  the  different  phases  oftheir  absorption  until  they  got  possession, 
of  tne  entire  coimtry. 

Senator  HrrcHcooK.  Do  you  remember  the  appeal  that  the  Korean 
Emperor  made  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  in  a  very  definite  way.     I  recollect  it. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  Do  you  remember  the  effort  to  seek  asylum 
in  the  legation  of  the  Unitea  States  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes ;  I  remember  that. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Do  you  recall  the  terms  of  the  treaty  we  made 
with  Korea  in  1892  by  which  we  agreed  to  exert  out  good  offices  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Korean  Government  in  the  event  uiat  it  was  im- 
posed upon  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Millard,  i  es,  i  do.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  Koreans  throw  that 
up  to  me. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  the  United  States  ever  do  anything 
toward  carrying  out  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think,  quite  on  the  contrary,  that  they  rather 
lent  themselves  to  the  other  hypothesis. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  is,  helped  the  Japanese ! 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  I  will  just  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point 
that  part  of  article  1  of  our  treaty  with  Korea  which  reads  as  follows: 

If  other  powers  deal  unjuBtly  or  oppressively  with  either  Government,  the  other 
▼ill  exert  tneir  good  offices,  on  being  informed  of  the  act,  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
anangement,  thus  showing  their  friendly  feeling. 

You  think  that  the  United  States,  when  appealed  to  by  the  Korean 
Emperor,  did  not  do  anything  to  can^  out  that  promise  ^ 

^.  Millard.  I  do  not  think  that  it  did  anything  at  all.  In  fact, 
I  am  quite  sure  they  did  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Were  you  familiar,  at  all,  with  the  action 
of  our  minister  who  at  that  time  was  located  in  Seoul,  representing 
the  United  States,  when  he  was  appealed  to  by  the  Korean  Emperor 
to  make  good  on  this  promise  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  was  not  there  then.  I  read  and  heard  something 
of  what  occurred. 

Senator  HrrcHOOCK.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  telegram  which 
was  sent  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Harris  M.  Allen,  to  Mr.  John  Hay,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  reading  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  Hat,  ^*^^'  ^°^*^'  -Fe&rupry  gl,  1904, 

SeereUay  of  State,  WaMngton. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  my  telegram  of  to-day  as  follows:  *'Had  an  audi- 
ence with  the  head  of  Government  of  Korea  last  night.  He  informed  me  Japanese 
minister  opposed  to  making  dliance  whereby  in  return  for  the  protection  of  Korer 
Japan  will  nave  control.  The  document  promised  me  has  not  arrived.  Head  ot 
Government  of  Korea  is  very  anxious  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  pacified  him  without  any  promises,  and  refused  any  asylum. " 

I  have  the  honor,  to  be,  sir,  your  obediant  servanty  Habbis  M  Allbn 
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Mr.  MiLLABD.  Yes;  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  that  telegram  before. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mii.LARD.  In  fact,  I  was  shown  all  of  that  matter  by  Mr.  Allea 
liimself  within  a  few  months,  as  I  recall  it. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then,  were  you  familiar  with  the  storv  of 
how  the  Japanese  representative  in  Seoul  was  attempting  to  force 
the  Korean  Emperor  to  sign  this  decree  giving  full  power  to  the 
•Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  two  of  my  books  I  devoted  quite  a  number  of 
chapters  to  information  about  those  events. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  how  the  Korean  minister  sought  to 
escape  from  him  and  appealed  to  the  American  minister  to  let  him 
enter  the  American  legation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  And  how  the  American  minister  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  fence  and  prohibited  the  Korean  minister  from 
even  being  able  to  escape  from  the  Japanese  by  entering  the  American 
legation. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes,  I  recollect  those  things.  w 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Who  was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  have  to  think. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Mr.  John  Hay  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Who  was  President  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  have  to  think  about  that.  I  guess  it  must 
have  been  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  year  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  In  1904. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrogate  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
about  the  purpose  of  his  inquiry  ?    That  has  been  done  here  before. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Part  of  the  pin*pose  of  the  inquiry  is  to  show 
that  even  when  bound  by  a  treaty  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
come  to  the  assistance  oi  an  Oriental  power  against  Japan. 

Senator  Moses,  The  purpose  being  to  show  that  the  United  States 
did  not  live  up  to  its  treaty  obhgations? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  from  that  you  argue  that  therefore  Japan 
will  live  up  to  its  treaty  obligations  ? 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  but  to  argue  that  all  these  tears  that 
are  bein^  shed  over  the  woes  of  China  are  crocodile  tears,  because 
they  are  Deing  shed  by  men  associated  with  the  same  people  who  laud 
John  Hay  as  a  great  American  statesman  who  always  protected  the 
rights  of  those  with  whom  he  had  contracted. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
those  who  laud  John  Hay,  but 

Senator  Hitchcock.  He  was  lauded  on  the  floor  the  other  day. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  I  do  know  there  are  no  croco- 
dile tears  being  shed  over  the  Shantung  matter.  What  I  say  in 
regard  to  it  is  tnat  it  presents  a  moral  question,  that  it  is  up  to  us  to 
determine  for  ourselves,  not  up  to  John  Hay  or  any  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Moses.  Nor  any  other  dead  man. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  is  up  to  us  to  determine  what  we 
will  do  on  a  moral  question;  and  when  we  come  to  a  moral  question 
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like  Shantung  I  know  tihat  I  shidl  not  ahelt^  myself  behii\fl  any  wrong 
that  may  have  been  done  in  the  past,  nor  any  action,  whateyer  it 
it  may  have  been,  of  any  c^Sucial  or  the  United  States  in  the  past.  I 
will  meet  that  moral  question  and  deoide  it  as  I  think  a  moral  ques* 
tion  oudit  to  be  decided.  Now,  I  do  not  know  wheth^  the  United 
States  Senate  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Korean  question  or 
not,  but  the  United  Stains  Senate  to*day  has  to  do  witJti  the  Shan- 
tung decision;  and  so  when  you  endeavor  to  escape  responsibility 
for  a  decision  in  the  Shantung  question  because  some  official  in  the 
past  may  have  done  wrong  in  respect  to  some  other  question,  you  are 
seeking  hypocritically'  simply  to  escape  a  bounden  duty  that  rests 
upon  the  numan  bemgs  belore  whom  that  moral  question  comes 
to-day. 

Now,  Mr.  MQlard,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two,  in  response 
to  Senator  McCumber.  Are  you  familiar  with  these^  provisions  in 
relation  to  Shantung  in  the  treaty  ? 

Mi,  Millabd.  I  read  tJtiem  several  times;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Before  this  peace  conference  in 
Paris  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  assembled,  deciding  territorial 
questions.  Before  them  came  Japan  and  China,  the  United  States, 
ItiJy,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  others.  Definitively,  at  that  time, 
with  all  the  evidence  before  them,  they  decided  the  Shantung  ques- 
tion by  sections  156  and  157,  did  they  not?    - 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  Yes;  they  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Caufomia.  Now,  would  it  not  seem  to  follow, 
then,  that  that  definitive  determination  by  aU  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  all  of  the  previous  acts  and  treaties  before  them,  decided 
everything  concerning  Shantung  finally  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  l^iiLLARD.  I  would  say  that  a  certain  presumption  to  that 
effect  would  lie;  and  furthermore  I  would  like  to  say  this,  perhaps 
YOU  noticed  it:  In  finally  leaving  Paris  the  Japanese  peace  delega- 
tion,  through  its  mouthpiece,  Baron  Makino,  gave  out  a  sort  of  state- 
ment in  which  he  said  officially  that  Japan  regarded  the  way  the 
Shantung  question  was  settled  before  the  peace  conference  as  a  gen- 
eral indorsement  of  Japan's  policy  in  the  Orient. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  Of  necessity,  that  is  so,  is  it  not, 
because  they  had  before  them  the  Chinese  statement  and  the  Chinese 
treaty  ? 

Mr.  MiLLAKD.  He  gave  that  out  as  an  official  statement.  That 
"Was  his  validictory  you  might  say  iipon  leaving  Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  tne  Shantung  decision 
rests  upon  a  definitive  agreement,  and  the  indefinite  verbal  promise  of 
Japan  that  at  some  indefinite  period  in  the  future  something  will  be 
returned. 

Mr.  Millard.  All  the  gentlemen  who  have  rank  as  international 
lawyers,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  the  question,  say  that  that  is  the 
status. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that 
when  Japan  entered  upon  the  possession  of  Shantung  she  practically 
overran  the  whole  Province. 

Mr.  Millard   She  did,  sir;  yes. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  Including  the  railroad,  up  to  the  capital  of 
the  Province. 

Mr.  MiLULRB.  Yes.  A  city  called  Tsinan,  or,  as  the  Chinese  write 
it,  l^i-nan^Uy  but  pou  means  capital  or  great  city. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  they 
assumed  control  of  the  civil  government. 

Mr.  Millard.  That  was  later.  First,  on  the  theory  of  military 
necessity,  they  went  clear  outside  of  the  comparatively  small  terri- 
tory wmch  had  been  leased  to  Germany,  ana  sent  tlieir  troops  all 
over  the  Province  and  occupied  the  principal  places,  and  everywhere 
they  did  that  they  would  string  a  field  military  telegraph,  and  wdold 
establish  telegraph  and  post  offices,  and  all  those  thmgs  are  still  there 
to-day. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  consider  that  a  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  1 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  say  absolutely  that  it  is  a  violation  of  terri- 
tory and  an  invasion,  where  that  set  oi  circumstances  would  arise. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  consider  it  an  invasion  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  China  for  Japan  to  come  in  there  and  assume  control  of 
the  civil  government  of  the  Province  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes.  In  regard  to  the  civil  government,  that  status 
that  I  am  describing  established  Japan  throughout  the  Province. 
They  would  send  their  troops  into  a  certain  district  where  there  had 
been  some  Uttle  coal  mine  that  the  Chinese  had  hired  some  German 
engineer  or  somebody  to  get  the  coal  out  of,  and  under  the  presump- 
tion that  there  was  a  German  equity  in  it  somewhere  they  would  go 
oflf  the  railroad  over  to  this  district  and  grab  that  property.  Then 
they  would  send  a  few  hundred  troops  in  there  and  string  a  militarr 
wire,  a  military  telephone  system  for  communication,  and  the  next 
thing  you  would  find  a  Japanese  post  office,  and  the  next  thing  there 
would  be  a  Japanese  drug  shop  with  which  they  distributed  their 
opium  and  other  things  throughout  the  country,  and  you  would  find 
a  Japanese  house  of  prostitution  and  all  those  other  things,  a  little 
Japanese  settlement  would  grow  up  there.  After  that  thing  had 
gone  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  they  had  the  whole  Province  pretty 
well  placed,  then  they  foresaw  a  time  when  the  war  would  end  and 
when  the  excuse  of  mUitary  necessity  would  not  hold  good.  So  then 
they  invented  a  kind  of  substitute  and  began  a  substituting  process 
by  which  there  would  be  gradually  substituted  a  civil  administration 
in  the  Province  instead  oi  the  mihtary  occupation,  with  its  presumed 
military  necessity.  There  was  no  more  mihtary  necessity  for  it  than 
there  would  have  been  for  the  Japanese  occupation  of  California,  but 
that  was  the  excuse,  and  of  course  with  the  termination  of  the  war 
that  would  end  even  as  an  excuse,  so  they  set  out  to  create  a  so-called 
civil  administration. 

They  began  it  tentatively  like  they  always. do,  by  establishing  it 
in  three  different  localities.  There  had  been  a  military  commandant 
at  each  of  those  places.  So  they  substituted  a  civil  administrator 
there,  and  creating  a  little  court  along  with  him.  Now,  that  was  a 
direct  infringement,  not  only  upon  the  Chinese  sovereignty,  but  upon 
the  treaty  rights  of  all  other  nations,  because  they  extorted  the  extra- 
territoriality from  China  under  certain  circumstances,  under  which 
China  does  certain  things  and  the  foreigners  will  do  certain  things, 
and  the  foreigners  will  reside  in  certain  localities.  If  they  go  out  of 
those  localities,  at  least  under  certain  conditions,  by  reason  of  those 
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thin^  they  retain  their  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  That  is,  if  a 
foreigner  commits  an  offense,  he  can  he  haled  hefore  his  own  consul, 
or  something  like  that.  So,  when  the  Japanese  would  go  out  into 
these  places  and  establish  a  civil  administration,  that  merely  meant 
that  if  a  Japanese  committed  any  offense  he  could  not  be  haled  before 
a  CSiinese  court  but  he  would  be  brought  before  a  Japanese  court, 
wbich  would  simply  release  the  man.  They  worked  that  all  over 
the  province. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  your  last  book.  Democracy  and  the  East, 
I  received  the  impression  that  you  stated  in  that  book  that  the 
Japanese  had  the  right  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  for  the  entire 
Chmese  Empire.    Is  that  true  t 

Mr.  MnxABD.  No;  their  status  under  the  treaty  is  exactly  the 
same  as  ours. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  the  impression  I  derived  in  reading  that 
book  was  that  by  some  process  the  C^nese  had  ^ven  or  the  Japanese 
had  taken  the  nght  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  on  all  differences 
with  the  Chinese  Empire.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  Not  quite.  I  must  have  stated  it  quite  obscurely  if 
you  jgot  that  impression,  They  ha\a  done  it  wherever  they  have 
obtamed  a  foothold.  They  have  done  it  in  Manchuria  and  Shantung. 
Thev  have  done  it  in  diflferent  parts  of  China.  They  claimed^  that 
Fu-Kien  Province  is  within  their  sphere  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Formosa,  and  that  is  just  a  criterion  ol  their  methods  for  the  rest  of 
the  country,  which  ai](ioimts  to  taking  political  possession  oi  it  by 
those  methods. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  imderstand  them,  they  have  no  greater 
rights  by  treaty  than  the  other  nations  have  as  to  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Millard.  None  whatever.  Their  rights  by  treaty  are  the  same 
as  ours.  We  would  have  just  the  same  rights  at  any  time  in  this  war, 
while  China  was  neutral,  or  since,  to  have  sent  a  bxmch  of  American 
marines  over  into  Shantung  Province  and  grabbed  coal  mines  and 
strung  telegraph  wires  there,  or  anything  else,  just  as  Japan  has  done. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  got  that  impression  from  your  book,  and  I 
looked  to  see  if  there  were  any  treaties  in  the  appendix,  but  I  did  not 
find  any.  So  you  say  it  is  simply  limited  to  where  they  have  mil- 
itarv  occupation,  like  Shantung  and  Formosa. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  and  they  saw  that  the  end  of  the  war  would 
end  that,  and  they  have  created  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  form  of 
civil  administration. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  At  what  points  has  Japan  established  herself 
inCliina? 

Mr.  Millard.  Over  three  Manchurian  Provinces  and  what  is  called 
Outer  MongoUa.  The  distinction  between  Outer  and  Inner  Mon- 
golia was  never  heard  of  until  Russia  and  Japan  split  it  up  that 
way  by  a  secret  treaty  and  invented  those  distinctions  to  defijie 
what  was  Japan's  part  and  what  was  Russia* s  part,  and  then  through 
this  process  down  there  in  Fukien  Province.  That  is  down  there 
byAmoy. 

The  revolution  in  China  began  in  1911,  and  the  first  outbreak 
occurred  away  up  there  on  the  i  angtse  River,  at  Wu-chang,  opposite 
Hankow,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  disorder.  The  government 
troops  were  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  and  the  rebels  were 
on  tne^outh  bank,  and  shells  and  bullets  fell  around  the  settlement. 
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before  the  government  went  up  there  to  protect  foreign  con^^essions, 
Japan  took  advantage  of  that  period  oi  disorder  to  send  a  lot  of 
troops  up  there,  and  then  she  just  deliberately  went  over  Ih^re^  and 
took  a  piece  ot  ground  right  outside  of  the  foreign  Bettlement  of 
Hankow,  and  bunt  big  permanent  barracks  ttiere,  and  has  kept  & 
garrison  there  ever  since,  and  China  can  not  get  ^em  out. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  province  is  tiiat? 

Mr.  Millard.  That  must  be  m  the  Province  of  Hupeh.  It  is 
light  up  there  at  Hankow.  Hankow  bears  about  the  same  rolation 
to  China  that  Chicago  does  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  great 
interior  city  of  China,  with  3,000,000  people  there. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  other  Provinces  does  Japan  occupy? 

Mr.  Millard.  Every  time  I  go  to  China  I  find  she  has  done  a  lot 
more  things.  In  the  last  two  years  she  has  gone  out,  and  by  this 
process  of  penetration  she  will  so  off  into  some  little  Province  up 
there  and  bribe  some  local  official,  or  in  some  way  get  some  kind  of  a 
concession  out  of  him;— mayb«  to  mine  some  minerals  in  the  district, 
or  something  of  that  kind — ana  in  that  way  establish  some  sort  of  a 
presumption  of  Japanese  vested  interest  in  something  or  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  she  send  her  troops  in  there? 

Mr.  Millard.  Then  the  first  thing  you  know  there  will  be  half  a 
dozen  Japanese  soldiers  who  will  dnft  in  from  nowhere.  You  will 
hardly  know  how  they  came  there.  You  will  wake  up  some  morning 
and  nnd  them  there,  supposedly  there  to  protect  this  vested  interest, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done.  Then  some  fine  day  some  of  the  other 
foreign  consular  agents  wake  up  and  find  the  soldiers  there,  and  they 
say,  ''What  are  these  Japanese  soldiers  doing  here?"  And  the  Chi- 
nese say,  ''We  don't  know  how  they  got  here.  We  woke  up  one 
morning  and  found  them  there."  Then  they  go  and  make  represen- 
tations to. the  Japanese  consul,  and  they  sav,  "What  are  those  fel- 
lows there  for?  They  have  no  right  there.  Then  they  will  make 
some  excuse  and  say,  "Oh,  they  are  here  temporarily,"  and  they 
dawdle  along,  and  the  next  time,  where  there  were  6  there  will  be  50 
more,  and  then  a  little  later  they  will  have  barracks  built,  and  there 
will  be  200.  You  would  have  to  check  up  those  things  every  three 
months  in  order  to  catch  up  with  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  To  revert  to  an  inquiry  that  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber  made  of  you  a  little  while  ago,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
league  of  nations  if  the  covenant  should  be  ratified,  as  to  being  an  ef- 
fective guaranty  that  Japan  would  perform  its  treaties  qr  the  stipu- 
lations made  in  a  note  to  abandon  tne  sovereignty  of  Shantung,  or  to 
get  out  within  a  certain  time.  You  started  to  say  something,  but  was 
cut  off  and  did  not  finish  it.  You  expressed  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  league  would  come  up  to  the  test  of  protecting  China, 
and  you  said  that  in  other  cases  it  had  not  been  done,  and  that  that 
fact  could  be  developed  by  the  Senate  if  it  wanted  to.  Do  you  recall 
having  made  such  a  statement,  and  if  you  made  it,  what  did  you 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  My  20  years'  experience  as  a  reporter  of  interna- 
tional events  and  politics  may  have  made  me  a  Httle  cynical.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  cynical,  but  I  do  think  I  regard  international  politics 
from  a  common  sense  practical  view.  I  see  how  the  machinery 
works.  I  know  how  the  thing  runs.  And  here  you  have  got  this 
situation :  As  Senator  Johnson  said,  you  have  had  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  assembled  in  a  great  conclave  at  Paris,  where  they  wer» 
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fixing  up  everything  on  the  basis  of  justice,  and  were  supposed  to* 
give  everything  due  consideration,  ana  that  was  the  result  in  regard! 
to  Shantung. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  thing  ffoes  on  for  two  or  three  yeara  and 
China  comes  along  some  day  ana  says,  ''I  can  not  stand-  this  any 
more/'  and  some  disorder  starts  in  China  and  there  is  a  flare-up,  and 
it  takes  the  form  of  an  antiforeign  demonstration,  and  they  kill  some 
missionaries,  and  our  Government  says,  *' Something  has  got  to  bo 
done,"  and  China  says,  ** We  can  not  let  Japan  go  in  nere  by  herself; 
she  will  just  overrun  the  country."  And  if  we  have  any  kind  of 
international  action,  then  we  have  got  to  go  in  and  participate,  and 
then  China  comes  along  and  says,  **I  demand  that  the  league  of 
nations  make  Japan  fumll  her  promises  and  get  out."  She  might 
come  and  make  that  appeal  to  tne  league  of  nations.  Then  suppose 
it  should  develop  that  it  would  get  around  to  the  point  where  there 
would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  force.  How  are  you  going  to  make 
her  get  out  ?  She  could  tell  the  league  of  nations  to  go  to  the  devil 
unless  you  could  line  up  certain  forces  that  she  could  see  could  be 
applied  to  her,  and  the  only  way  you  could  make  her  see  that  would 
be  by  making  a  certain  alignment,  and  united  action  among  enougK 
of  the  principal  powers  to  overawe  her,  or  else  fight  hor.  You 
world  have  to  have  a  sufficient  alignment  of  power  to  overawe  her. 
Under  those  circumstances  our  Government  might  take  the  attitude, 
**  Japan,  this  is  all  wrong.  You  must  straighten  this  thing  out  before 
the  league  of  nations." 

Then  we  go  around  among  the  British  and  French  Governments, 
among  the  principal  powers  as  the  Senator  who  interrogated  me  a 
little  while  ago  was  speaking  about;  and  we  ask  these  prin'^ipal 
powers  to  tell  Japan  that  she  has  got  to  behave  herself;  and  suppose 
under  those  circumstances  the  British  Government  should  shrug  its 
shoulders  and  say,  "We  are  very  sorry,  but  here  is  another  secret 
agreement,"  and  should  pull  it  out  on  you,  and  France  should  pull  out 
another  secret  agreement  on  you,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  in  which 
secret  agreements  they  have  practically  agreed  in  advance  that  Japan 
can  get  away  with  all  this.  That  is  just  what  happened  to  us  at 
Paris;  that  is,  thev  pulled  these  things  on  us  there.  That  is  the  way 
the  game  is  played.  It  is  a  practical  proposition,  and  I  say  that  there 
is  circumstantial  evidence  that  that  arrangement  was  agreed  to  prac- 
tically at  Paris,  except  that  my  information  was  that  the  French  had 
not  committed  themselves  to  it,  because  they  wanted  to  wait  to  find 
out  what  conditions  we  might  attach  to  this  so-called  alliance,  to  the 
support  they  want  us  to  give  them;  but  Pichon  distinctly  was  in 
favor  of  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  British  have  already  really 
reached  an  agreement  with  Japan,  one  of  those  collateral  or  regional 
agreements  on  the  side.  Now,  suppose  you  sim  up  this  league  of 
nations,  or  this  alliance,  and  within  say  six  months,  or  whatever  time 
would  elapse,  the^v  got  the  league  of  nations  together  and  started  to 
organize  it;  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  under  article  21,  or  another 
article  which  says  that  treaties  shall  all  be  made  public,  they  say. 
"Eveiybody  who  has  got  any  treaties  bring  them  out  on  the  table  and 
let  us  look  them  over." 

Then  it  wotdd  seem  that  legally  all  those  that  are  brought  out  under 
those  circumstances  will  be  valid  treaties.  Then  when  they  bring 
out  those  agreements,  we  are  signed  up,  we  are  nailed  down^  and  we 
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liave  not  any  way  of  ^oing  back  on  this  thing.  I  say,  get  back  of  it 
now  and  find  out  if  it  is  true.  The  only  hold  we  had  over  any  of  these 
nations  was  that  they  were  asking  us  to  do  something.  Mow,  what 
they  are  a^^dng  us  to  do  is  to  enter  into  a  tripartite  alliance  to  protect 
the  balance  oi  power  in  Europe.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  that  in  sustaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  world. 

Senator  Brandegee.  i  ou  refer  to  the  Franco-American  treaty 
And  the  British-French  treaty. 

Mr.  MiixABD.  Yes.  But  I  say,  let  us  say  to  them,  "Now  let  us 
make  this  50-50.  We  went  into  this  war  blmd.  You  did  not  tell  us 
of  these  things,  and  we  gave  you  our  best.  We  gave  you  our  generous 
help  without  asking  any  questions,  and  we  beheved  that  everybody 
would  act  right  at  the  end.  Now,  before  we  go  into  any  of  these 
things  we  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Have  you  got  any 
secret  agreements  that  are  going  to  infrm^e  upon  our  pohcy  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world ?"  Let  us  say  to  them,  "If  you  have  got  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  put  them  right  on  the  table  now.  Don't  wait  until 
later.  Then  we  will  see  what  kind  of  a  treaty  we  have  got."  That 
was  one  line  of  thought  that  I  was  proposing.  Senator.  If  they  do 
that,  they  can  find  out  these  thinjp.  If  you  ask  the  President  or 
Mr.  Lansmg  whether  they  know  of  any  such  thing,  they  say,  "No, 
we  don't  know."  Let  us  make  it  a  categorical  interrogation,  of  the 
French  and  British  Qovernments,  and  see  what  they  say. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  are  aware,  I  assume,  oi  the  construction 
which  I  understand  the  President  and  certain  Senators  place  upon 
Article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have  read  a  good  many  different  statements 
about  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  I  und<^rstand  their  position  correctly,  they 
claim  that  when  the  council  hears  a  dispute  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions, or  makes  recommendations  as  to  how  the  treaty  stipulations 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  league,  their  recommen- 
dations are  merely  advisory  and  not  compulsory  on  the  members  of 
"the  lea^e.     You  are  famihar  with  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  not  consider  that  my  opinion  about  that 
would  be  worth  anything. 

Senator  Brandegee.  l  am  not  going  to  ask  your  opinion  about 
that,  but  have  you  heard  that  interpretation  of  article  10,  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  recommendation  of  the  council,  that  it  would  be  purely 
advisory  and  not  mandatory  on  the  members  of  the  league  1 ' 

Mr.  Millard.  I  have. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  effect  do  you  think  tho  guaranty  under 
article  10,  that  we  are,  if  we  are  asked  to  undertake  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  all  the  members  of  the  league 
would  have  if  Japan  should  understand  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  council  under  that  were  only  advisory  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  would  think  that  anything  that  leaves  a  loop- 
hole by  which  Japan  can  squirm  around  and  evade  the  promises  that 
she  has  made  about  that,  she  will  utilize  in  that  way.  So  I  think 
prudence  would  dictate  that  you  leave  as  few  loopholes  as  possible. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  there  are  loopholes  there,  they  are  there, 
and  we  are  told  that  we  can  not  stop  them  or  amend  them,  or  dot  an 
*'i"  or  cross  a  ''t." 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  what  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Senate  are  in  respect  to  these  things. 
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Senator  Brandboi^b.  Well,  I^do'i'b'tit  jrotl  d& 'ffrtt  thii^k,  do  you, 
that  if  tibe  recommendation  of  this  council  that  Senator  McCumber 
vns  asking  you  about  is  onljr  advisory  on  the  nxembers,  if  as  you 
Itave  said  you  do  not  think  this  recommendation  would  be  an  effect- 
ive guaranty  to  China  that  Japan  would  perform  her  promise  to  get 
•out  of  Shantung,  do  you  ttiuK  that  recommendation  would  terrify 
.Japan  to  any  appreciable  extent? 

Mr.  Millard.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  I  do  not 
ihink  it  would  terrify  her  at  all.  Nothing  will  terrify  Japan  in  re- 
spect to  this  subject  unless  she  sees  that  if  she  does  not  do  certain 
things  she  is  coming  in  collision  with  superior  forces. 

Senator  Brandbgee.  Moral  forces  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  material  forces.  She  does  not  care  the  snap 
ol  her  fingers  about  any  moral  force,  any  more  than  Germany  did. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  May  I  ask  a  question  t 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  This  morning  you  said  there  were  some  20 
regional  understandings  affecting  cLina. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  said  I  thought  there  were  about  that  many  known, 
yes. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  What  do  you  mean  by  understandings? 
Do  you  mean  secret  treaties? 

Mr.  Millard.  No,  sir;  most  of  them  are  in  writing  and  have  been 
published. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Between  what  countries  ? 

Mr.  Millard.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  them  M  you  want  them,  that 
is  a  partial  list.  I  will  not  say  it  is  complete.  I  was  looking  it  up 
the  other  day  and  I  have  it  here.  The  first  are  the  various  notes  and 
so  forth  constituting  what  they  call  the  "Hay  doctrine." 

Then  there  is  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  first  signed  on  January 
30,  1902;  revised  and  amended  August  12,  1905,  and  revised  and 
renewed  July,  1911. 

Third,  there  is  the  Franco-Japanese  arrangement,  signed  July  10, 
1907. 

Fourth  is  the  Russo-Japan  treaty  of  peace  of  September  5,  1905. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  convention  between  Japan  and  Russia  of  July 
30,  1907. 

Sixth,  there  is  the  Russo-British  convention  of  August  31,  1907. 

Seventh,  there  are  the  secret  Russo-Japanese  alliance  and  agree- 
ments signed  on  July  7,  1907;  June  21,  1910;  July  4,  1910;  June  25, 
1912;  July  8,  1912;  June  20,  1916.  The  existence  of  these  agree- 
ments was  revealed  by  the  publication  of  docimients  after  the  revo- 
lution in  Russia,  but  the  texts  of  all  of  them  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. The  text  of  the  secret  alliance  of  1916,  made  during  the 
Oreat  War,  has  been  published. 

Eighth,  there  is  the  Russo-British  agreement  of  April  28,  1899. 

Ninth  is  the  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  France  of  Janu- 
ary 51,  1896. 

Tenth,  there  are  the  British- American  agreements  of  September  2, 
1898,  and  October  16,  1900. 

Eleventh  is  the  British-Chinese  agreement  relating  to  Thibet. 

Twelfth  is  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  November  30,  1908. 

Thirteenth  is  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  November  2,  1917. 
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Fourteenth  is  the  secret  agreement  between  Russia,  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  1915,  relating  to  Western  Asia^ 

Fifteenth  is  the  secret  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  known  as  the  Sykes-ricot  Treaty,  made  in  19i6,  relating  to 
Western  Asia« 

Sixteenth  are  the  allied  secret  agreements  made  by  Japan  with 
variousjlussian  factions  in  Siberia  in  1918  and  1919. 

Sev^oteenth  is  the  alleged  secret  regional  understanding  relating 
to  Asia  made  by  Japan,  France,  and  Great  Britiun  in  1919. 

I  have  17  of  them  enimierated  here,  but  I  do  not  have  with  me  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Rockhill's  treaties. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Those  are  either  secret  treaties  or  an  exchange 
of  notes,  are  they  t 

Mr.  MiLLABD.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  the  exchange  of 
notes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  in  that  respect  they  are  not  akin  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  you  would  draw  an 
analog  there.  I  would  not  think  they  were  akin  to  the  Monroe 
doctnne. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Now  another  matter.  As  I  recall,  Count 
Ishii  gave  out  a  statement  which  was  printed  in  the  American  papers 
here,  to  the  effect  that  Japan  had  invited  China  to  join  her  forces  in 
fighting  the  German  troops  in  the  Far  East  in  the  Shantung- Peninsula 
or  Province. 

Mr.  Millard.  Viscount  Ishii.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he 
stated  that  Japan  had  invited  China  to  do  so  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  think  quite  the  contrary.  As  I  say,  she  pre- 
vented Cliina  from  doing  so.  •-^ 

Senator  Pomerene.  In  the  first  place,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Millard.  In  the  first  place. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Before  or  about  the  time  she  began  active 
military  operations. 

Mr.  Millard.  Absolutely  the  contrary  of  that  is  the  fact.  China 
proposed  to  enter  into  the  operations  at  Kaichow,  and  Japan  pre- 
vented her. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  vou  take  issue  with  Viscount  Ishii  in  that? 

Mr.  Millard.  If  he  maae  that  statement.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
did. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Millard.  I  never  heard  it  before. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Suffice  it  to  sav  that  China  took  no  part  in 
seeking  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Shantung. 

Mr.  Millard.  She  asked  to  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
operations,  but  was  notpermitted. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Was  that  during  the  period  that  Japan  was 
doing  the  actual  fighting  ? 

Mr.  MiiXARD.  It  was  before  she  even  started  to  fight. 

Senator  Pomerene.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  this  morning, 
you  stated  that  later  on  Japan  tried  to  dissuade  China  from  severing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  I  did  state  that. 

Senator  Pomerene.  With  what  Chinese  officials  were  those 
efforts  made  i 
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Mr.  Millard.  With  various  people  in  the  Wai-chow  Pou  and  espe- 
cially with  the  Premier  of  China. 

Senator  PoMERENE.  What  was  Japan's  reason  for  doing  that,  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  M1LT.ARD.  Of  course  I  can  only  say  that  by  deduction.  Her 
reason  was  that  Japan  had  twice  before  rejected  absolute  proposals 
for  China  to  join  the  war,  proposals  made  directly  on  one  occasion  to 
the  amba^adors  at  Tokyo,  saying  that  she  did  not  want  China  to 
join,  because  under  those  circumstances  China  would  be  in  the  allied 
group  and  would  have  aprotected  position  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Senator  PoMERENE.  Tbat  position  would  be  antagonistic  to  the 
position  taken  both  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  would  it  not? 

Senator  Pomerene.  With  respect  to  China  severing  her  diplomatic 
relations. 

Mr.  Millard.  Yes;  the  attitude  of  the  British  and  French  legations. 
I  suppose  you  are  ref  erriM  now  to  China — when  China  did  sever  relations. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Yes. 

Mr.  Millard.  The  attitude  of  the  French  and  British  legations  at 
that  time  was  distinctly  sympathetic  to  having  China  follow  the 
advice  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  Japan  at  that  time  was,  in  your  judg- 
ment, acting  in  direct  antagonism  to  what  were  the  interests  of  Great- 
Britain  ana  France  and  Italy,  with  which  nations  she  had  these 
secret  treaties? 

Mr.  Millard.  You  see  the  signing  of  these  treaties  was  very  nearly 
contempjoraneous  with  these  events  which  we  are  sj)eaking  of.  These 
ne^tiations  in  regard  to  the  secret  treaties  were  being  conducted  at  a 
different  place. 

Senator  Pomerene.  These  secret  treaties  were  made  some  time  in 
1915,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Millard.  In  1917,  right  at  the  very  time,  almost  day  for  day, 
week  for  week,  almost  at  that  moment.  Japan  did  not  want  China 
to  do  anything  until  she  got  the^^e  secret  treaties  signed  up.  That 
was  one  unmeoiate  motive.  Meanwhile  you  have  got  to  take  various 
other  things  into  consideration.  That  was  the  most  precarious 
moment  of  the  war  for  the  Allies. 

Senator  Pomerene.  And  still,  at  that  very  precarious  moment^ 
70U  feel  satisfied  that  Japan  was  trying  to  prevent  China  from  sever- 
m  relations  with  Grermany. 

Mr.  Millard.  Exactly.  She  used  that  very  circumstance,  I  would 
say  flatly,  to  blackmail  her  allies  into  signing  these  secret  agreements. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Suppose  this  treaty  fails  of  confirmation, 
what  will  be  the  relationship  existing  between  China  and  Japan  with 
respect  to  Shantimg? 

Mr.  Millard.  It  will  be  just  what  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  the 
last  five  years. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is  all. 

If  there  are  no  fiu'ther  questions,  Mr.  Millard  will  be  excused,  and 
the  secretary  will  arrange  lor  his  fees  and  expenses. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjoiu'ned  until  to-morrow  at  10  a.  m.,  at 
the  White  House. 

(Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
ioumed  until  Tuesday,  August  19,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
White  House.) 


TUESDAY^  AUaTTST  10,  1010. 

United  States  Senate^ 
Committee  on  Fobbion  Relations, 

conference  at  the  white  house* 

The  cominittee  met  at  the  White  House  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
pursuant  to  the  invitation  of  the  President,  and  proceeded  to  the 
East  Room,  where  the  conference  was  held. 

Present:  Hon.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,' 
and  the  following  members  of  the  committee:  Senators  Lodge  (chair- 
man). McCumber,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall^  Enox,  Harding,  Johnson 
of  California,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,  WiUiams,  Swanson,  r omerene, 
Smith,  and  Pittman. 

STATEMEITT  OF  TEE  PBESIDEBTT. 

The  President.  Mr.  CShairman,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing 
out  a  httle  statement  in  the  hope  that  it  might  facihtate  discussion 
by  speaking  directly  on  some  pomts  that  I  know  have  been  points  of 
controversy  and  upon  which  I  thought  an  expression  of  opinion 
would  not  be  unwelcome. 

I  am  absolutely  glad  that  the  cominittee  should  have  responded 
in  this  way  to  my  intimation  that  I  would  like  to  be  of  service 
to  it.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  for  a  frank  and  full  interchange 
of  views. 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  conference  will  serve  to  expedite  your  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  of  peace.  I  beg  that  you  will  pardon  and 
indulge  me  if  I  again  urge  that  practically  the  whole  task  of  bringing 
the  country  back  to  normal  conditions  of  life  and  industry  waits  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

I  venture  thus  again  to  urge  my  advice  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  treaty  be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicablo 
moment  because  the  problems  with  which  we  are  face  to  face  in  the 
readjustment  of  our  national  life  are  of  the  most  pressing  and  critical 
character,  will  require  for  their  proper  solution  the  most  intimate 
and  disinterested  cooperation  of  all  parties  and  all  interests,  and  can 
not  be  postponed  without  manifest  peril  to  our  people  and  to  all  the 
national  advantages  we  hold  most  dear.  May  I  mention  a  few  of 
the  matters  which  can  not  be  handled  with  intelligence  until  the 
country  knows  the  character  of  the  peace  it  is  to  have?  I  do  so  only 
by  a  very  few  samples; 

The  copper  mines  of  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Alaska,  for  example^ 
are  being  kept  open  and  in  operation  only  at  a  great  cost  and  loss,  in 
part  upon  borrowed  money;  the  zinc  mines  of  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
and  Vnsconsin  are  being  operated  at  about  one-half  their  capacity; 
tike  lead  of  Idaho,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  reaches  only  a  portion  of  its 
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former  market;  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  cotton  belting,  and 
also  for  lubricating  oil,  which  can  not  be  met — all  because  the  channels 
of  trade  are  barred  by  war  when  there  is  no  war.  The  same  is  true 
of  raw  cotton,  of  which  the  Central  Empires  alone  formerly  purchased 
nearly  4,000,000  bales.  And  these  are  only  examples.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  raw  material,  a  single  important  foodstuff,  a  single 
class  of  manufactured  goods  which  is  not  in  the  same  case.  Our  full, 
normal  profitable  production  waits  on  peace. 

Our  miUtary  plans  of  course  wait  upon  it.  We  can  not  intelligently 
or  wisely  decide  how  large  a  naval  or  military  force  we  shall  mamtain 
or  what  our  policy  with  regard  to  military  training  is  to  be  until  we 
have  peace  not  only,  but  also  until  we  know  how  peace  is  to  be 
sustained,  whether  by  the  arms  of  single  nations  or  dy  the  concert 
of  all  the  great  peoples.  And  there  is  more  than  tnat  difficulty 
involved.  The  vast  surplus  properties  of  the  Army  include  not  food 
and  clothing  merely,  wnose  sale  will  affect  normal  production,  but 
great  manuiacturing  establishments  also  which  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  uses,  great  stores  of  machine  tools,  and  all  sorts  cf 
merchandise  which  must  lie  idle  until  peace  and  military  policy  are 
definitively  determined.  By  the  same  token  there  can  be  no  properly 
studied  national  budget  until  then. 

The  nations  that  ratify  the  treaty,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  France,  will  be  in  a  position  to  lay  their  plans  for  controlling  the 
markets  of  central  Europe  without  competition  from  us  if  we  do  not 
presently  act.  We  have  no  consular  agents,  no  trade  representatives 
there  to  look  after  our  interests. 

There  are  large  areas  of  Europe  whose  future  will  lie  uncertain  and 
questionable  until  their  people  know  the  final  settlements  of  peace 
and  the  forces  which  are  to  administer  and  sustain  it.  Without 
determinate  markets  our  production  can  not  proceed  with  intelligent  e 
or  confidence.  There  can  be  no  stabilization  of  wages  because  there 
can  be  no  settled  conditions  of  employment.  There  can  be  no  easy 
or  normal  industrial  credits  because  there  can  be  no  confident  or 
permanent  revival  of  business. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  obvious  examples.  I  will  only 
venture  to  repeat  that  every  element  of  normal  life  amongst  us 
depends  upon  and  awaits  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  and 
also  that  we  can  not  afford  to  lose  a  single  sununer's  day  by  not  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  mitigate  the  winter^s  suffering,  which,  unless  we 
find  means  to  prevent  it,  may  prove  disastrous  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  world,  and  may,  at  its  worst,  bring  upon  Europe  conditions  even 
more  terrible  than  those  wrought  by  the  war  itself. 

Nothing,  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  except  certain  doubts  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  impUca- 
tion  of  certain  articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations;  and 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  such  doubts 
should  be  entertamed.  You  will  recall  that  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  conference  with  your  committee  and  with  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  White  House  in 
March  last  the  questions  now  most  frequently  asked  about  the  league 
of  nations  were  all  canvassed  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  clari- 
fication. The  covenant  of  the  league  was  then  in  its  first  draft  and 
subject  to  revision.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  express  recognition 
was  given  to  the  Monroe  doctrine;  that  it  was  not  express^  pro- 
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vided  that  the  lei^e  should  have  no  authority  to  act  or  to  express 
a  judgment  on  matters  of  domestic  policy;  that  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  league  was  not  expressly  recognized:  and  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to  determine  all  questions  of 

feace  and  war  was  not  suflGiciently  safeguarded.  On  my  return  to 
'aris  all  these  matters  were  taken  up  again  by  the  commission  on 
the  league  of  nations  and  every  suggestion  of  the  United  States  was 
accepted. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  have 
mentioned  had,  in  fact,  abeady  been  accepted  by  the  conmiission 
and  there  was  supposed  to  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  them  in  the 
draft  of  the  covenant  first  adopted — flie  draft  which  was  the  subject 
of  our  discussion  in  March — ^but  no  objection  was  made  to  saying ' 
expHcitly  in  the  text  what  all  had  supposed  to  be  implicit  in  it. 
There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the 
r^ultin^  provisions  of  .the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated m  drafting  them,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is 
notnine  vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wording. 

The  Jfoiu'oe  doctrine  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  understanding 
whichisinnoway  tobe  impaired  or  interfered  with  by  anything  con- 
tained in  the  covenant  and  the  expression ' '  regional  unaerstandin2[s  like 
the  Monroe  doctrine"  was  used,  not  because  anyone  of  the  comerees 
thought  there  was  any  comparable  agreement  anjwhere  else  in 
existence  or  in  contemplation,  but  ordy  because  it  was  thought 
best  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dealing  in  such  a  document  with 
the  poUcy  of  a  single  nation.  Absolutely  nothing  is  concealed 
in  the  phrase. 

With  regard  to  domestic  questions  Article  XVI  of  the  covenant 
expressly  provides  that,  if  in  case  of  any  dispute  arising  between' 
members  of  the  league  the  matter  involved  is  claimed  by  one  of  the 

Earties  "and  is  found  by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which 
y  international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that 
party,  the  council  shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation 
as  to  its  settlement."  The  United  States  was  by  no  means  the  only 
Government  interested  in  the  expUcit  adoption  of  this  provision,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  autnoritative  student  of  inter- 
national law  that  such  matters  as  immigration,  tariffs,  and  naturaUza- 
tion  are  incontestably  domestic  questions  with  which  no  international 
body  could  deal  without  express  authority  to  do  so.  No  enumeration 
of  domestic  questions  was  undertaken  because  to  undertake  it, 
even  by  sample,  would  have  involved  the  danger  of  seeming  to 
exclude  those  not  mentioned. 

The  right  of  any  sovereign  State  to  withdraw  had  been  taken  for 
granted,  but  no  objection  was  made  to  making  it  explicit.  Indeed, 
80  soon  as  the  views  expressed  at  the  White  House  conference  were 
laid  before  the  commission  it  was  at  once  conceded  that  it  was  best 
not  to  leave  the  answer  to  so  important  a  question  to  inference.  No 
proposal  was  made  to  set  up  any  tribunal  to  pass  judmient  upon  the 
(jucstion  whether  a  withdrawing  nation  had  in  fact  fulfilled  *' all  its 
international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  the  covenant." 
It  was  recognizea  that  that  question  must  be  left  to  be  resolved  by 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  proposing  to  withdraw;  and  I  must  say 
that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  worth  wnile  to  propose  that  the  article 
be  made  more  explicit,  because  I  knew  that  the  United  States  would 
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never  itself  propose  to  withdraw  from  the  league  if  its  conscience 
was  not  entirely  clear  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  its  international 
obligations.    It  has  never  failed  to  fulfill  them  and  never  will. 

Article  10  is  in  no  respect  of  doubtful  meaning  when  read  in  the 
light  of  the  covenant  as  a  whole.  The  coimcil  of  the  league  can  only 
"advise  upon"  the  means  by  which  the  obUg;ations  o«  that  great 
article  are  to  be  given  eifect  to.  Unless  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  the  policy  or  action  in  question,  her  own  aflBrmative  vote  in  the 
council  is  necessary  before  any  advice  can  be  given,  for  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  council  is  reqjuired.  If  she  is  a  party,  the  trouble  is  hers 
anyhow.  And  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  coimcil  is  only  advice  in 
any  case.  Each  Government  is  free  to  reject  it  if  it  pleases.  Nothing 
could  have  been  made  more  clear  to  the  conference  than  the  right  of 
our  Congress  under  our  Constitution  to  exercise  its  independent 
judgment  in  all  matters  of  peace  and  war.  No  attempt  was  made  to* 
question  or  limit  that  right.  The  United  States  will,  indeed,  under- 
take under  article  10  to  "respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence- 
oiall  members  of  the  league,''  and  that  engagement  constitutes  a 
very  grave  and  solemn  moral  obligation.  But  it  is  a  moral,  not  a 
legal,  obligation^  and  leaves  our  Congress  absolutely  free  to  put  its 
own  interpretation  upon  it  in  all  cases  that  call  for  action.  It  is 
binding  in  conscience  only,  not  in  law. 

Article  10  seems  to  me  to  consitnte  the  very  backbone  of  the  whole 
covenant.  Without  it  the  league  would  be  hardly  more  than  an» 
influential  debating  society. 

It  has  several  times  been  suggested,  in  public  debate  and  in  private 
conference,  that  interpretations  of  the  sense  in  \^hich  the  United 
States  accepts  the  engagements  of  the  covenant  should  be  embodied 
in  the  instrument  of  ratification.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion  to  such  interpretations  accompanying  the  act  of  ratification  pro- 
vided they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  formal  ratification  itself.  Most 
of  the  interpretations  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  embody  what 
seems  to  me  the  plain  meaning  of  the  instrument  itself.  But  if  such 
interpretations  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  formal  resolution  of 
ratification,  long  delays  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  inas- 
much as  all  the  many  governments  concerned  would  have  to  accept, 
in  effect,  the  language  of  the  Senate  as  the  language  of  the  treaty 
before  ratification  would  be  complete.  The  assent  of  the  German 
Assemblv  at  Weimar  would  have  to  be  obtained,  among  the  r^t,  and 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  could  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
approach  that  assembly  for  permission  to  read  the  treaty  as  we 
understand  it  and  as  those  who  framed  it  quite  certainly  understood 
it.  If  the  United  States  were  to  qualify  tne  document  in  any  way, 
moreover,  I  am  confident  from  what  I  know  of  the  many  conferences 
and  debates  which  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  treaty  that 
our  example  would  immediately  be  followed  in  many  quarters,  in 
some  instances  with  very  serious  reservations,  and  that  the  meaning 
and  operative  force  of  the  treaty  would  presently  be  clouded  from 
one  end  of  its  clauses  to  the  other. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  been  entirely  unreserved  and 

Elain  spoken  in  speaking  of  the  great  matters  we  all  have  so  much  at 
eart.    If  excuse  is  needed,  I  trust  that  the  critical  situation  of 
affairs  may  serve  as  my  justification.    The  issues  that  manifestly 
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hang  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  peace  and 
upon  the  time  of  its  action  are  so  grave  and  so  clearly  insusceptible 
of  being  thrust  on  one  side  or  postponed  that  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  to  make  this  urgent  plea,  and  to  make  it  as 
simply  and  as  unreservedly  as  possible. 

I  thought  that  the  simplest  way,  Mr.  Chairman;  to  cover  the  points 
that  I  knew  to  be  points  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned—and I  think  I  represent  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee in  that  respect — ^we  have  no  thought  of  entering  upon  argu- 
ment as  to  interpretations  or  points  of  that  character;  but  tno 
committee  is  very  desirous  of  getting  information  on  certain  pointa 
which  seem  not  clear  and  on  ^ich  they  thought  information  wouli 
be  of  value  to  them  in  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  which  they,  I 
think  I  may  say  for  myself  and  others,  desire  to  hasten  in  every^ 
possible  way. 

Your  reference  to  the  necessity  of  action  leads  me  to  ask  one^ 
question.  If  we  have  to  restore  peace  to  the  world  it  is  necessary,  I 
assume,  that  there  should  be  treaties  with  Austria,  Hungary,  Turkey,, 
aad  Bulgaria.  Those  treaties  are  all  more  or  less  connected  with  the* 
treaty  with  Germany.  The  question  I  should  like  to  ask  is,  what 
the  prospect  is  of  our  receiving  those  treaties  for  action. 

Tne  President.  I  think  it  is  very  good,  sir,  and,  so  far  as  I  can. 
judge  from  the  contents  of  the  dispatches  irom  my  colleagues  on  the- 
other  side  of  the  water,  the  chief  delay  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  as. 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this  treaty.  This  treaty  is  the  model 
for  the  others.  I  saw  enough  of  the  others  before  1  left  Paris  to. 
know  that  they  are  being  framed  upon  the  same  set  of  principles  and 
that  the  treatv  with  Germany  is  the  model.  I  think  that  is  flie  chief 
element  of  delay,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  regarded  as  essential  to  the  con-, 
sideration  of  this  treaty  ? 

The  President.  They  are  not  regarded  as  such;  no,  sir;  they 
foUow  this  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  treaties,  but  the- 
treaty  with  Poland,  fot"  example,  has  been  completed? 

The  President.  Yes,  and  signed;  but  it  is  dependent  on  this, 
treaty.    My  thought  was  to  submit  it  upon  the  action  on  this  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  ask  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  plans  submitted  to  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  if" 
that  is  the  right  phrase. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  kind  enough  to  send  us  the  draft  of  the- 
American  plan.  When  we  were  here  m  February,  if  I  understood 
you  rightly — I  may  be  incorrect  but  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
there  were  other  drafts  or  plans  submitted  by  Great  Britain,  by 
Prance,  and  by  Italy.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  see  those  other 
tentative  plans  ? 

The  President.  I  would  have  sent  them  to  the  committee  with 
pleasure.  Senator,  if  I  had  found  that  I  had  them.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  had  them,  but  the  papers  that  remain  in  my  hands 
remain  there  in  a  haphazard  way.  I  can  teU  you  the  character  of  the 
other  drafts.  The  British  draft  was  the  only  one,  as  I  remember, 
that  was  in  the  form  of  a  definite  constitution,  of  4  lea£:ue.     TUq- 
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French  and  Italian  drafts  were  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  propoeitioDs 
laying  down  general  rules  and  assuming  that  the  commission,  or 
whateyer  body  made  the  final  formulation,  would  build  upon  those 
principles  if  they  were  adopted.  They  were  principles  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  final  action. 

I  remember  saying  to  the  committee  when  I  was  here  in  March — 
I  haye  forgotten  the  expression  I  used — something  to  the  effect 
that  the  British  draft  had  constituted  the  basis.  I  thought  after- 
wards that  that  was  misleading,  and  I  am  yery  glad  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee just  what  I  meant. 

Some  months  before  the  conference  assembled,  a  plan  for  the  league 
of  nations  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  British  committee,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Mr.  Phillimore — ^I  belieye  the  Mr.  Phillimore  who  was 
known  as  an  authority  on  international  law.  A  copy  of  that  docu- 
ment was  sent  to  me,  and  I  built  upon  that  a  redraft.  I  will  not 
now  say  whether  I  thought  it  was  better  or  not  an  improyement;  but 
I  built  on  that  a  draft  which  was  quite  different,  masmuch  as  it 
put  definiteness  where  there  had  been  what  seemed  indefiniteness  in 
the  Phillimore  suggestion.  Then,  between  that  time  and  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations,  I  had  the 
adyantage  of  seeing  a  paper  by  Gen.  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  haye  done  some  yery  clear  thinking,  pcwticularly 
with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  pieces  of  the  dismembered 
empires.  After  I  got  to  Paris,  therefore,  I  rewrote  the  document  to 
which  I  haye  alluded,  and  you  may  haye  noticed  that  it  consists  of  a 
scries  of  articles  and  then  supplementary  c^eements.  It  was  in  the 
supplementary  agreements  that  I  embodied  the  additional  ideas  that 
haa  come  to  me  not  only  from  Gen.  Smuts's  paper  but  from  other 
discussions.  That  is  the  full  story  of  how  the  plan  which  I  sent  to 
the  committee  was  built  up. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  obyious  that  the  Gen.  Smuts  plan 
has  been  used.    That  appears  on  the  face  of  the  document. 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  was  a  preyious  draft  in  addition  to 
the  one  you  haye  sent  to  us?  You  spoke  of  a  redraft.  The  original 
draft  was  not  submitted  to  the  committee  ? 

T^e  President.  No;  that  was  priyately,  my  own. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  before  our  commission  ? 

The  President.  No;  it  was  not  before  our  commission. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  that  was  sent  to  us  was  a  redraft  of  that? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  was  reading  some  of  the  discussion  before 
the  committee,  and  some  one,  T  think  Senator  Borah,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  quoted  an  early  yersion  of  article  10. 

Senator  JBorah.  That  was  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  took  it  from  the  Independent. 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  obtained,  but  that 
was  part  of  the  draft  which  preceded  the  draft  which  I  sent  to  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Holt  in  the  Independent;  it  was  again  subsequently  published 
in  the  New  Repubhc,  and  from  one  of  those  pubhcations  I  read  it 
when  examining^  I  think,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President.  I  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest,  because  I  had 
fo^otten  it,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  I  recognized  it  as  soon  as  I  read  it 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  It  was  the  original  plan  ? 
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The  President.  It  was  the  original  form  of  article  10;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  about  to  ask  in  regard  to  article  10;  as  the 
essence  of  it  appears  in  article  2  of  the  draft  which  vou  sent,  whether 
that  was  in  the  British  plan — the  Smuts  plan — or  tne  other  plans  ? 

Of  course  if  there  are  no  drafts  of  these  other  plans,  we  can  not  get 
them. 

The  President.  I  am  very  sorry,  Senator.  I  thought  I  had  them, 
but  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lansinff,  the  Secretary  of  State,  testified 
before  us  the  other  day  that  ne  had  prepared  a  set  of  resolutions 
covering  the  points  in  the  league,  whicn  was  submitted  to  the 
American  commission.     You  saw  that  draft  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  specific  action  was  taken  upon  it  ? 

The  President.  Not  in  a  formal  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  prepared  set  of  questions, 
but  there  are  one  or  two  that  I  wish  to  ask,  and  wiQ  go  to  an  entirely 
different*  subject  in  my  next  question.  I  desire  to  ask  purely  for 
informatior-  Is  it  intended  that  the  United  States  shall  receive  any 
part  of  the  reparation  fund  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reparation 
commission  ? 

The  President.  I  left  that  question  open.  Senator,  because  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  had  any  final  right  to  decide  it.  Upon  the  basis  that 
ivas  set  up  in  the  reparation  clauses  the  portion  that  the  United 
States  would  receive  would  be  very  small  at  best,  and  my  own  judg- 
ment was  frequently  expressed,  not  as  a  decision  but  as  a  judgment, 
that  we  should  claim  nothing  under  those  general  clauses.  I  did  that 
because  I  coveted  the  moral  advantage  that  that  would  give  us  in  the 
counsels  of  the  world. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  that  mean  we  would  claim  nothing  for 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitaniaf 

The  President.  Oh,  no.  That  did  not  cover  questions  of  that 
sort  at  all. 

The  Chaikman.  I  understood  that  prewar  claims  were  not  covered 
hy  that  reparation  clause. 

The  President.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  that  question  because  I  desired  to  know 
whether  under  the  reparation  commission  there  was  anything  ex- 
pected to  come  to  us. 

The  President.  As  I  say,  that  remains  to  be  decided. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  commission  ? 

The  President.  By  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Going  now  onto  another  question,  as  I  understand 
the  treaty  the  overseas  possessions  of  Germany  are  all  made  over  to 
the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  who  apparently,  as 
far  as  the  treaty  goes,  have  power  to  make  disposition  of  them,  I 
suppose  by  way  of  mandate  or  otherwise.  Among  those  overseas 
possessions  are  the  Ladrone  Islands,  except  Guam,  the  Carolines, 
and,  I  think,  the  MarshaU  Islands.  Has  there  been  any  recommen- 
dation made  by  our  naval  authorities  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
our  having  one  island  there,  not  for  territorial  purposes,  but  for  naval 
purposes  ? 

The  President.  There  was  a  paper  on  that  subject,  Senator, 
which  has  been  published.    I  only  partially  remember  it.     It  was  a 
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faper  laying  out  the  general  necessities  of  our  naval  policy  in  the 
acific,  ana  the  necessity  of  having  some  base  for  communication 
upon  those  islands  was  mentioned,  just  in  what  form  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. But  let  me  say  this,  there  is  a  little  island  which  I  must  admit 
I  had  not  heard  of  before. 

Senator  Williams.  The  island  of  Yap  ? 

The  President.  Yap.  It  is  one  of  the  bases  and  centers  of  cabl^ 
and  radio  communication  on  the  Pacific,  and  I  made  the  point  that 
the  disposition,  or  rather  the  control,  of  that  island  should  be  re- 
served lor  the  general  conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  cables.  That  subject  is  mentioned 
and  disposed  of  in  this  treaty  and  that  general  cable  conference  is  to 
be  held. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  understood,  or  I  had  heard  the  report,  that 
our  General  Board  of  the  Navy  Department  and  our  Chief  of  Opera- 
tions, had  recommended  that  we  should  have  a  footing  there,  primarily 
in  order  to  secure  cable  communications. 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  were  likely  to  be  cut  oflf  from  cable  com- 
munication— that  is,  that  the  cables  were  likely  to  pass  entirely  into 
other  hands — unless  we  had  some  station  there,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
a  matter  of  such  importance  that  I  asked  the  question. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  further  question:  There  was  a  secret  treaty 
between  England  and  Japan  in  regard  to  Shantung;  and  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  British  ambassador  at  Tokyo,  when  announcing 
the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain  in  Japan's  havmg  the  German  rights 
in  Shantung,  the  British  ambassador  added: 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  we  are  to  have  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator  and 
Japan  to  have  the  inlands  north  of  the  Equator. 

If  it  should  seem  necessary  for  the  safety  of  commimication 
for  this  country  that  we  should  have  a  cable  station  there,  would  that 
secret  treaty  interfere  with  it  ? 

The  President.  I  think  not^  sir,  in  view  of  the  stipulation  that  I 
made  with  regard  to  the  question  of  construction  by  this  cable  con- 
vention. That  note  of  the  British  ambassador  was  a  part  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  covering  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  what  I  understood. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  stipulation  that  that  should  be  reserved 
for  the  consideration  of  the  cable  conference  a  formally  signed 
protocol ? 

The  President.  No;  it  was  not  a  formally  signed  protocol,  but 
we  had  a  prolonged  and  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject,  and 
nobody  has  any  (foubt  as  to  what  was  agreed  upon. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  question  because  it  seemed  to  me  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

The  Pre89)ENT.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  self-pro tectian,  it  seemed  on  the 
face  of  it  that  the  treaty  would  give  the  five  principal  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  the  authority  to  make  such  disposition  as  they  saw 
fit  of  those  islands,  but  I  did  not  laiow  whetner  the  secret  treaty 
would  thwart  that  purpose.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask^ 
Mr.  President. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  desires  to  ask  a 
question,  I  want,  so  far  as  I  am  individually  concenued,  to  get  a  little* 
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dearer  mfomuttion  with  reference  to  the  withdrawal  clause  in  the 
leagae  covenant.  Who  passes  upon  the  question  of  the  fulfillment 
of  our  mtemational  obU^ations,  upon  the  question  whether  a  nation 
has  fulfilled  its  international  obligations? 

The  PsESiDBNT.  Nobody. 

Senator  Borah.  Does  the  council  have  anTthing  to  say  about  it  ? 

The  PBxsn>ENT.  Nothing  whatever. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  if  a  countrv  should  give  notice  of  withdrawal, 
it  would  be  the  sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  it  had  fulfilled  its  inters 
national  obligations — its  covenants — to  the  league  ? 

The  PB£sn>ENT.  That  is  as  I  understand  it.  The  only  restraming 
influence  would  be  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 

Senator  Borah.  Precisely;  but  if  the  United  States  should  con- 
ceive that  it  had  fulfilled  its  obligations,  that  question  could  not  be 
referred  to  the  council  in  any  way,  or  the  council  could  not  be  called 
into  action. 

The  Presidekt.  No. 

Senator  Borah.  Then,  as  I  understand,  when  the  notice  is  given, 
the  right  to  withdraw  is  unconditional? 

The  PREsn)EKT.  Well,  when  the  notice  is  given  it  is  conditional  on 
the  faith  of  the  conscience  of  the  withdrawing  nation  at  the  close  of 
the  two-year  period. 

Senator  Borah.  Preciselv;  but  it  is  unconditional  so  far  as  the 
legd  right  or  the  moral  right  is  concerned. 

The  President.  That  is  my  interpretation. 

Senator  Borah.  There  is  no  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  any  suggestion  made  by  the  councils 

The  PREsroENT.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Borah.  With  reference  to  withdrawing? 

The  President.  There  might  be  a  moral  obhgation  if  that  sugges- 
tion had  weight,  Senator,  but  there  is  no  other  obligation. 

Senator  Borah.  Any  moral  obligation  which  the  United  States 
would  feel,  would  be  one  arising  from  its  own  sense  of  obhgation  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  And  not  by  reason  of  any  suggestion  by  the 
council? 

The  President.  Certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  the  idea  which  has  prevailed  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  council  would  pass  upon  such  obligation  is  an  erroneous 
one,  from  your  standpoint  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  entirelv. 

Senator  Borah.  And  as  I  understand,  of  course,  you  are  eiroressing 
the  view  which  was  entertained  by  the  conmiission  which  <frew  the 
league? 

The  President.  I  am  confident  that  that  was  the  view.  That  view 
was  not  formulated,  you  imderstand,  but  I  am  confident  that  that 
was  the  view. 

Senator McCuMBER.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  here?  Would 
there  be  any  objection,  then,  to  a  reservation  declaring  that  to  be 
the  understanding  of  the  force  of  this  section  ? 

The  RaESiDENT.  Senator,  as  I  indicated  at  the  opening  of  our  con- 
ference, this  is  my  judgment  about  that:  Only  we  can  interpret  a 
moral  obligation.  The  l^al  obligation  can  be  enforced  by  sucn  ma- 
chinery as  there  is  to  enforce  it.     We  are  therefore  at  Uberty  to  in- 
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•  

terpret  the  sense  in  which  we  undertake  a  moral  obligation.  What 
I  feel  rery  earnestly  is  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  embody  that 
interpretation  in  the  resolution  of  ratification,  because  then  it  would 
be  necessary  for  other  governments  to  act  upon  it. 

Senator  MgCumber.  u  they  all  recognized  at  the  time  that  this 
was  tibe  understanding  and  the  construction  that  should  be  given  to 
that  {)ortion  of  the  treaty,  would  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  act  on 
it  again  ? 

The  President.  I  think  it  would,  Senator. 

Senator  McOtiMBER.  Could  they  not  accept  it  merely  by  acquies- 
cence ? 

The  President.  My  experience  as  a  lawyer  was  not  very  long; 
but  that  experience  would  teach  me  that  the  language  of  a  contract 
is  always  part  of  the  debatable  matter,  and  I  can  testify  that  in  our 
discussions  in  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  we  did  not 
discuss  ideas  half  as  much  as  we  discussed  phraseologies. 

Senator  MgCumber.  But  suppose,  Mr.  President,  we  should  make 
a  declaration  of  that  kind,  which  would  be  in  entire  accord  with  your 
view  of  the  understanding  of  all  of  the  nations,  and  without  further 
comment  or  action  the  nations  should  proceed  to  appoint  their  com- 
missions, and  to  act  under  this  treaty,  woidd  not  that  be  a  clear 
acquiescence  in  our  construction? 

The  President.  Oh,  it  might  be,  Senator,  but  we  would  not 
know  for  a  good  many  months  whetiier  they  were  going  to  act  in 
that  sense  or  not.  There  would  have  to  be  either  expucit  acaui- 
escence,  or  the  elapsing  of  a  long  enough  time  for  us  to  know  whetner 
they  were  implicitly  acquiescing  or  not. 

Senator  MgCctmber.  I  should  suppose  that  when  the  treaty  was 
signed,  under  present  world  conditions,  aQ  nations  would  proceed 
to  act  immediately  under  it. 

The  President.  In  some  matters;  yes. 

Senator  BLa^rding.  Mr.  President,  assuming  that  your  construc- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  clause  is  the  understanding  of  the  formulating 
commission,  why  is  the  language  making  the  proviso  for  the  fulfilt 
ment  of  covenants  put  into  the  article  ? 

The  President.  Merely  as  an  argument  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nations.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  notice  served  on  them  that  their 
colleagues  will  expect  that  at  the  time  they  withdraw  they  will 
have  mlfilled  their  obligations. 

Senator  Harding.  The  language  hardly  seems  to  make  that 
imphcation,  because  it  expressly  says,  *' Provided  it  has  fulfilled  its 
obligations." 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  If  it  were  a  matter  for  the  nation  itself  to 
judge,  that  is  rather  a  far-fetched  provision,  is  it  not? 

Tlie  President.  Well,  you  are  illustrating  my  recent  remark, 
Senator,  that  the  phraseology  is  your  difficulty,  not  the  idea.  The 
idea  is  undoubtedly  what  I  have  expressed. 

Senator  Pittman.  Mr.  President,  Senator  McCumber  has  drawn 
out  that  it  is  your  impression  that  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
have  the  same  opinion  of  the  construction  of  these  so-called  indefinite 
articles  that  you  have.  Is  that  construction  also  known  and  held 
by  Germany  i 
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The  Fkesident.  I  have  no  means  of  knoMmig, 

Senator  PrmiAK.  Germany,  then,  has  not  expressed  herself  to  the 
commission  with  regard  to  these  mooted  questions  ? 

"Die  Pbesidbkt.  No  ;  we  have  no  expression  from  Germany  about 
the  league,  except  the  expression  of  her  very  strong  desire  to  be  ad*r 
mitted  to  it. 

Senator  Pittman.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  language  of 
the  treaty  were  changed  in  the  resolution  of  ratification,  the  consent 
of  Germany  to  the  change  would  also  be  essential. 

The  President.  Oh,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection — I  did  not  mean 
to  ask  another  question — I  take  it  there  is  no  question  whatever;, 
under  international  law  and  practice,  that  an  amendment  to  the  text 
of  a  treaty  must  be  submitted  to  every  signatory,  and  must  receive 
either  their  assent  or  their  dissent.  I  nad  supposed  it  had  been  the 
general  diplomatic  practice  with  regard  to  reservations— which  apply 
only  to  the  reserving  power,  and  not  to  all  the  signatories,  of  course — 
that  with  regard  to  reservations  it  had  been  the  general  practice  that 
silence  was  regarded  as  acceptance  and  acquiesence;  that  there  was 
that  distinction  between  a  textual  amendment,  which  changed  the 
treaty  for  every  signatory,  and  a  reservation,  which  changed  it 
only  for  the  reserving  power.     In  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  however. 

The  President.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  iho 
authorities^  I  am  informed.  I  have  not  had  time  to  look  them  up 
myself  about  that ;  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  in  a  treaty  which  involves 
so  many  signatories,  a  series  of  reservations — ^which  would  ensue, 
undoubtedly — ^would  very  muclu  obscure  our  confident  opinion  as  to 
how  the  treaty  was  going  to  work. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  suppose  for  example  that  wo 
adopted  a  reservation,  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  calls  it^ 
and  that  Germany  did  nothing  about  it  at  all,  and  afterwards  con- 
tended that  so  far  as  that  was  concerned  it  was  new  matter,  to  which 
she  was  never  a  party :  Could  her  position  be  justifiably  disputed  ? 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Bobah.  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  article  10 — ^you 
will  observe  that  I  am  more  interested  in  the  league  than  any  other 
feature  of  this  discussion — ^in  listening  to  the  reading  of  your  state- 
ment I  got  the  impression  that  your  view  was  that  the  first  obhgation 
of  article  10,  to  wit — 

The  memben  of  the  league  undertake  to  reepect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
af^ession  the  territorial  int^^ity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  membera 
oi  the  league — 

was  simply  a  moral  obligation. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  sanction  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Borah.  But  that  would  be  a  legal  obligation  so  far  as  tho 
United  States  was  concerned  if  it  should  enter  into  it;  would  it  not?' 

The  President.  I  would  not  interpret  it  in  that  way,  Senator, 
because  there  is  involved  the  element  of  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
territorial  integrity  or  existing  political  independence  is  invaded  or 
impaired.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  attitude  of  comradeship  and 
protection  among  the  members  of  the  league,  whic'h  in  its  very^ 
nature  is  moral  and  not  legal. 
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Senator  Borah.  If,  however,  the  actual  fact  of  invasion  were 
beyond  dispute,  then  the  legal  obligation,  it  seems  to  me,  woxild 
inMiediatel^  arise.  I  am  simply  throwing  this  out  in  order  to  get  a 
luW  expression  of  views.  The  legal  obligation  would  immediately 
Arise  if  the  fact  of  actual  invasion  were  undisputed  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  The  legal  obligation  to  apply  the  automatic 
punishments  of  the  covenant,  undoubtedly;  but  not  the  legal  obliga- 
tion to  ?o  to  anns  and  actually  to  make  war.  Not  the  legal  obliga- 
tion.   There  might  be  a  very  strong  moral  obligation. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Just  so  that  I  may  understand  definitely 
what  your  view  is  on  that  subject,  Mr.  President,  do  I  understancl 
you  to  mean  that  while  we  have  two  different  remedies,  and  possibly 
others,  we  would  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  remedy  we  would  apply, 
but  the  obligation  would  still  rest  upon  us  to  apply  some  remedy  to 
bring  about  the  result  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes.  I  can  not  quite  accept  the  full  wording 
that  you  used,  sir.  We  would  have  complete  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  the  application  of  force. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Would  we  not  have  the  same  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  whether  we  would  apply  a  commercial  boycott?  Are 
they  not  both  under  the  same  language,  so  that  we  would  be  bound 
by  them  in  the  same  way  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Only  in  regard  to  certain  articles.  The  breach 
of  certain  articles  of  the  covenant  does  bring  on  what  I  have  desig- 
nated as  an  automatic  boycott,  and  in  that  we  would  have  no  choice. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  ask  this  question: 
Suppose  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  and  accepted  that  there  is  an 
external  aggression  against  some  power,  and  suppose  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  and  accepted  that  it  can  not  be  repelled  except  by  force  of 
arms,  would  we  be  under  any  legal  obligation  to  participate  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  No,  sir;  but  we  would  be  under  an  absolutely 
'Compelling  moral  obligation. 

Senator  Knox.  But  no  legal  obligation  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Not  as  I  contemplate  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  President,  each  nation,  if  I  understand  it, 
is,  of  course,  left  to  judge  the  applicability  of  the  principles  stated  to 
the  facts  in  the  case,  whether  there  is  or  is  not  external  aggression) 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  And  if  any  country  should  conclude  that  there 
was  not  external  aggression,  but  that  France  or  some  other  country 
had  started  the  trouble  indirectly,  we  would  have  the  same  right,  if 
I  imderstand  it,  that  Italy  had  to  declare  that  her  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Austria  was  purely  defensive,  and  that  she  did  not  see 
anything  defensive  in  it;  so  when  you  come  to  judgment  of  the  facts, 
outside  of  the  international  law  involved,  each  nation  must  determine, 
'd  I  understand,  whether  or  not  there  has  been  external  agression  ? 

The  President.  I  think  you  are  right,  sir.  Senator  [addressing 
Senator  Knox],  you  were  about  to  ask  something? 

Senator  Knox.  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion because  I  was  a  little  confused  by  the  language  of  your  message 
transmitting  the  i>roposed  Franco-American  treaty  to  tne  Senate,  in 
which  you  said,  in  substance,  and,  I  think,  practically  in  these 
terms,  that  this  is  only  binding  us  to  do  immediately  what  we  other- 
wise would  have  been  boimd  to  do  under  the  league  of  nations  ? 
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The  Pbbsidsnt.  Yea. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken  with  reepect  to  its  having 
been  in  that  menage.  I  am  sure  I  am  mistaken ;  it  was  not  in  that 
message;  it  was  in  the  message  that  Mr.  Tmnulty  gave  out 

The  Chairman.  May  10. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

The  Pbbsdoent.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  it  was  merely  binding  us  to  do  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  any  other  power,  that  wmch  we  would  otherwise 
have  been  bound  to  do  under  tne  terms  of  the  league  of  nations. 


representatives. 

have  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  an  unprovoked  movement  of 

aggression,"  and  they  at  once  acquiesced  in  that. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of  Senators 
who  sincerely  believe  that  under  the  construction  of  article  10, 
taken  in  connection  with  other  clauses  and  other  articles  in  the 
treaty,  the  council  can  suggest  what  we  should  do,  and  of  course, 
while  they  admit  the  council  can  only  advise  ;and  suggest,  that  it  is 
nevertheless  our  moral  duty  to  immediately  obey  the  council,  with- 
out exercising  our  own  judgment  as  to  whether  we  shall  go  to  war 
or  otherwise.  Now,  the  piibhc,  the  American  people,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them,  have  that  same  conviction,  which  is  contrary  to 
your  view.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  reservation  inserted  in  our  resolution  that  shaJi  so  construe 
that  section  as  to  make  it  clear,  not  only  to  the  American  people 
but  to  the  world,  that  Congress  may  use  its  own  judgment  as  to 
what  it  will  do,  and  that  its  failure  to  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
coimcil  will  not  be  considered  a  breach  of  the  agreement  ? 

The  President.  We  differ.  Senator,  only  as  to  the  form  of  action. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  practical  mistake  to  put  it  in  the 
resolution  of  ratification;  but  I  do  nope  that  we  are  at  liberty,  con- 
temporaneously with  our  acceptance  of  the  tareaty,  to  interpret  our 
moral  obligation  under  that  article. 

Senator  PnTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that,  under  the 
former  method,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  have  to  go  back  to  Germany 
and  the  other  countries;  while  under  the  latter  method  it  would 
not  be  required  to  go  back  for  ratification. 

The  PnEsroENT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  Mr.  Pl'esident,  is  it  not  true  that  such  matters  are 
ordmarily  covered  by  a  mere  exchange  of  notes  between  powers, 
stating  that  they  understand  in  this  or  that  sense,  or  do  not  so 
understand  ? 

The  Pbesident.  Yes,  sir;  ordinarily. 

Senator  Knox.  That  woulB  be  a  matter  that  would  require  very 
little  time  to  consummate  it,  if  these  constructions  have  already  been 
placed  upon  it  in  their  conversations  with  you. 

The  Pbesident.  But  an  exchange  of  notes  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  having  it  embodied  in  the  resolution  or  ratification. 

Senator  Knox.  If  we  embody  in  our  resolution  of  ratification  a 
statement  that  we  understand  section  10  or  section  16  or  section 
something  else  in  a  particular  sense^  and  this  Government,  throi^gh 
its  foreign  department,  transmits  tiae  proposed  form  of  ratification 
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to  the  chancellors  of  the  other  nations  that  are  concerned  in  this 
treaty,  and  if  those  interpretations  are  the  same  as  you  have  agreed 
upon  with  them  in  your  conversations,  I  do  not  see  how  we  would 
need  anything  more  than  a  mere  reply  to  that  effect. 

The  rRESiDENT.  It  would  need  coiArmation. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  it  would  need  confirmation  in  that  sense. 

The  President.  My  judgnaent  is  that  the  embodying  of  that  in  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  of  ratification  would  be  acquiescence  not  only 
in  the  interpretation  but  in  the  very  phraseology  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, because  it  would  form  a  part  of  tne  contract. 

Senator  Knox.  It  might  with  us,  because  we  have  so  much  ma- 
chinery for  dealing  with  treaties,  but  in  other  coimtries  where  it  is 
much  more  simple  I  should  think  it  would  not  be. 

The  President.  It  is  simple  legally.  Senator;  but,  for  example, 
this  treaty  has  been  submitted  to  legislatures  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  not,  by  law,  obliged  to  submit  it,  and  it  is  everywhere 
bein^  treated  as  a  legislative  matter — I  mean,  so  far  as  the  ratifica- 
tion is  concerned. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  in  coimtries  where,  under  their  consti- 
tutions, there  are  provisions  that  treaties  ordinarily  are  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  this  treaty  is 
being  so  submitted  ? 

The  President.  So  I  understand. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  there  are  two  branches  of  the  legislative 
department,  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  do  you  know  whether  it  is 
bemg  submitted  to  both  ? 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  am  not  certain  about  that; 
but  my  memory  is  it  is  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  the  idea  has  struck  me  and  I  have 
entertained  the  view,  since  reading  the  treaty  and  the  league,  that 
Germany  having  signed  the  treaty  out  not  beine  yet  a  member  of  the 
league,  any  reservations  which  we  might  make  nere  would  be  met  by 
Germany's  either  joining  the  league  or  refusing  to  join  the  league. 
It  would  not  be  submitted  to  her  at  all  now,  oecause  she  is  not  a 
member  of  the  leiague  ?    You  catch  the  point  ? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  differ  with  you  there.  Senator,  One  of 
the  reasons  for  putting  the  league  in  the  treaty  was  that  Germany 
was  not  going  to  be  acunitted  to  the  league  immediately,  and  we  felt 
that  it  was  very  necessary  that  we  should  get  her  acknowledgment — 
acceptance — of  the  league  as  an  international  authority,  partly 
because  we  were  excluding  her,  so  that  she  would  thereafter  have  no 
groimd  for  questioning  such  authority  as  the  league  might  exercise 
under  its  covenant, 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely. 

The  President.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to 
acquiesce  in  a  league  the  powers  of  which  were  differently  construed. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely;  but  her  acquiescence  would  be  by  her 
accepting  the  invitation,  when  extended,  either  to  join  the  league  or 
not  to  jom  the  league.  In  other  words,  upon  ratification  by  t&ee  of 
the  powers  a  status  of  peace  is  established,  and  as  to  those  three 
powers  and  Germany  all  the  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  become  operative.  As  to  the  other  nations  which 
have  not  ratified,  the  status  of  peace  exists;  that  is,  war  has  termi- 
nated.   Now,  that  being  the  case,  and  Germany  being  out  of  the 
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leagae — ^not  having  been  invited  te  join  the  league — if  in  ratifying  the 
treaty  we  ratify  it  with  certain  explanations  or  reservations,  even  in 
the  ratifying  resolution,  when  tne  time  comes  and  Germany  is 
invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  lea^e,  or  when  she  applies,  under 
the  admission  clause  of  the  league,  i^r  membership  therein,  if  she 
enters  she  of  course  accepts  our  reservations.  If  she  makes  a 
qualified  appUcation,  then  it  is  for  the  league  itself  to  consider 
whether  she  wiU  be  admitted? 

The  President.  I  do  not  follow  yoiur  reasoning  in  the  matter, 
Senator,  because  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  either  membership  or 
nonmembership.  '  The  covenant  is  a  part  of  the  treaty,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  treaty  wnich  she  has  signed,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  change 
any  part  o^  that  treaty  without  the  acquiescence  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party. 

Senator  Fall.  Well,  Mr.  President,  of  course  it  is  not  my  piirpose 
to  enter  into  an  ai^ument,  but  we  are  here  for  information.  Tnere 
are  provisions  for  the  amendment  of  the  articles.  Germany  is  out  of 
the  league.  Any  amendment' proposed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
league  prior  to  her  coming  into  the  league  would  not  be  submitted 
to  her,  would  it,  she  not  bein^  a  member  ? 

The  Pbesident.  I  will  admit  that  that  point  had  not  occurred  to 
me.    No,  she  would  not. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  could  make  a 
recommendation  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment. 

Senator  Phtman.  She  has  already  agreed  by  this  treaty  that  she 
has  signed  that  the  members  may  amend  it. 

The  I^iBsiDEKT.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely,  and  we  could  come  in  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  I  understand  your  first  reply  to  Senator 
Fall  to  be  that  Germany  under  this  treaty  already  had  a  relationship 
to  the  league  by  reason  of  its  international  character,  and  its  partici- 
ation  in  a  niunber  of  questions  that  Germany  was  interested  m  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  it  has  a  relationship  to  the  lea^e  of 
nations  e\  en  before  the  time  that  it  may  apply  for  membership. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Mr.  President,  you  answered  one  question 
that  I  think  possibly  may  need  a  little  elucidation.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  in  reierence  to  re^  aration  your  statement  was  that  the  com- 
mission would  have  to  decide  whether  the  United  States  should 
daim  her  proportion  of  the  reparation. 

The  President.  That  the  conmiission  would  have  to  do  it?  Xo; 
we  decide  whether  v^e  claim  it  or  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  what  I  want  to  mal  e  clear.  I  think 
the  question  was  asked  if  the  conmiission  was  to  decide  that,  and 
I  thought  your  ans\^er  said  yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  asl  ed  the 
question. 

The  President.  The  claim  wouM  have  to  come  from  us,  of  course. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  would  ha\  e  to  be  throuo:h  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, would  it  riot  ? 

The  President.  I  would  ha\  e  to  be  instructed  about  that^  Senator. 
I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  McCumber.  Whatever  right  the  United  States  would 
rerei^  e  under  t\e  treaty  for  reraration  or  indemnity  is  one  that  nina 
to  the  United  States,  and  therefore  to  divest  ourselves  of  that  right 
would  require  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  President.  To  divest  ourselves  of  it  ?    I  suppose  so. 

Senator  ElNOx.  In  the  ({uestion  of  the  Japanese  indemnity,  that 
was  done  bv  a  joint  resolution. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  thought  the  President  said  it  would  have  to 
be  decided  by  the  constituted  authority. 

Senator  Knox.  I  did  not  imderstana  that  he  said  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  that  the  reparation  is  to  be 
decided  upon  a  representation  made  by  the  associated  powers.  It 
would  seem  that  the  President  under  that  agreement  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  other  nations  would  have  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification,  and  the  agreement  would  have  to  be  reported. 

Senator  MoCumber.  In  each  case  it  would  have  the  force  of  law. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  the  Senate  waited  to  ratify  it,  it  would  take 
an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Williams.  This  question  of  reparation  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  our  rights  to  prewar  indemnities. 

The  President.  That  is  exjM-essly  stated. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  expressly  stated.  Now,  then,  one 
other  question.  Germany  has  signed  this  treaty  with  the  covenant 
of  the  league  in  it,  and  she  is  subject  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  nonmember 
under  the  treaty,  and  has  very  much  fewer  privileges  than  a  member? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  there?  What 
effort  was  made  by  the  delegates  there  to  prevent  the  proceedings 
of  the  reparations  committee  being  required  to  be  secret « 

The  President.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Senator. 

Senator  New.  What  effort,  if  any,  was  made  by  the  American 
delegates  to  prevent  the  proceedings  of  the  reparation  commission 
from  being  required  to  be  secret,  and  did  the  American  delegates 
protest  that  America  be  omitted  from  this  commission  on  account  of 
that  thing  ? 

The  President.  Nothing  was  said  about  it,  that  I  remember. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  coining  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
subject  from  which  we  were  diverted  a  moment  ago,  and  coupling 
with  article  10  article  11.  in  ordw  that  we  may  have  the  construction 
of  the  committee  which  framed  the  league  as  to  both  of  those  articles, 
as  I  understand  it  from  yoiir  statement,  the  committee's  view  was  that 
the  obligations  under  articles  10  and  11,  whatever  they  are,  are 
moral  obligations. 

The  President.  Remind  me  of  the  eleventh.  I  do  not  remember 
that  by  number. 

Senator  Borah  (reading) : 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  member?  of  the 
leafi:ue  or  not,  ia  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  league,  and  the  league 
ahall  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  nfeguard  the  peace 
oi  nations. 

What  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  is  whetheir  or  not  the  con- 
struction whicn  was  placed  upon  these  two  articles  by  the  committee 
which  framed  the  league  was  that  it  was  a  binding  obligation  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  or  merely  a  moral  obligation. 
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The  Pbssident.  Senator,  I  tried  to  answer  with  regard  to  article  10. 

Senator  BoAAH.  Yes;  exactly. 

The  President.  I  would  apply  it  equally  with  regard  to  article 
1 1 ,  though  I  ought  to  haston  to  say  that  we  did  not  tormulato  these 
interpretations.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  confident  impression 
from  the  debates  that  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  covenant. 

Senator  Borah.  Yes;  I  understand;  and  your  construction  of 
article  11  is  the  same  as  that  of  article  10 1 

The  Presidekt.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  As  to  the  question  of  legal  obligation.  That  is 
all  I  desire  to  ask  at  present.    * 

Senator  Harding.  Ki^ht  there,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  nothing 
more  than  a  moral  obhgation  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
le^e,  what  avail  articles  10  and  11  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  it  is  surprising  that  that  question 
should  be  asked.  If  we  undertake  an  obligation  we  are  bound  in 
the  most  solemn  way  to  carry  it  out. 

Senator  ELardino.  If  you  believe  there  is  nothing  more  to  this 
than  a  moral  obligation,  any  nation  will  assume  a  moral  ob%ation 
on  its  own  accounl.  Is  it  a  moral  obligation?  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is,  Suppose  something  anses  affecting  tne  peace  of 
the  world,  and  the  council  takes  stops  as  provided  here  to  conserve 
or  preserve,  and  announces  its  decision,  and  every  nation  in  the  league 
takes  advantage  of  the  construction  that  you  place  upon  these 
articles  and  says,  ''WeU,  this  is  only  a  moral  obligation,  and  we 
assume  that  the  nation  involved  does  not  deserve  6ur  participation 
or  protection,"  and  the  whole  thing  amounts  to  nothing  but  an 
expression  of  the  Isague  council. 

The  President.  'Hiere  is  a  national  good  conscience  in  such  a 
matter.  I  should  think  that  was  one  of  me  most  serious  thin^  that 
could  possibly  happen.  When  I  speak  of  a  legal  obligation,  I 
mean  one  that  specifically  binds  you  to  do  a  particular  thmg  under 
certain  sanctions.  That  is  a  legal  obligation.  Now  a  moral  obli- 
gation is  of  course  su]:erior  to  a  legal  obligaton,  and,  if  I  may  say 
80,  has  a  greater  binding  force;  only  there  always  remains  in  the 
moral  obligation  the  right  to  exercise  one's  judgment  as  to  whether 
it  is  indeed  incumbent  upon  one  in  those  curcumstances  to  do  that 
thing.  In  every  moral  obligation  there  is  an  element  of  judgment. 
In  a  legal  obligation  there  is  no  element  of  judgment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But,  Mr.  President,  when  a  moral 
obligation  is  undoubted  it  will  impel  action  more  readily  than  a  legal 
oUifation. 

The  President.  If  it  is  undoubted,  yes ;  but  that  involves  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case.  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  necessarily. 

Senator  Harding.  In  answering  Senator  Eiiox  a  moment  ago 
you  spoke  of  a  comp>elling  moral  obligation.  Would  you  think  that 
any  less  binding  than  a  specific  legal  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Not  less  binding,  but  operative  in  a  different  way 
because  of  the  element  of  judgment 

Senator  Harding.  But  not  less  likely  to  involve  us  in  armed 
participation  ? 

The  President.  In  trifling  matters,  very  much  less  likely. 
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Senator  Harding.  To  clear  my  slow  mind,  let  me  take  a  specific 
cas^.  Suppose  the  allotted  territorjr  which  comes  under  the  control 
of  Italy  should  in  some  way  be  assailed  from  the  Balkan  States  and 
the  council  of  the  league  should  immediately  look  upon  that  as  a 
threat  of  war  involving  other  nations  and  should  say  that  the  nations 
of  the  league  should  immediately  contribute  an  armed  force  to  stop 
that  war  or  to  bring  the  attacking  nation  to  terms,  would  we  be  a 
perfidious  people,  if  I  may  use  that  term,  or  would  we  violate  our 
oblijzations,  if  we  failed  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  Italy ! 

Tne  President.  We  would  be  our  own  judges  as  to  whether  we 
were  obliged  in  those  circimistances  to  act  in  that  way  or  not. 

Senator  Hitohoock.  In  such  a  case  the  council  would  only  act 
unanimously,  and  our  representative  on  the  council  of  course  would 
have  to  concur  in  any  advice  given. 

The  President.  Certainly;  we  would  always  in  such  case  advise 
ourselves. 

Senator  Williams.  But  if  in  such  case,  Mr.  President,  we  concluded 
that  the  case  provided  for  and  prescribed  had  arisen  and  that  the 
extraneous  attack  existed  and  that  it  fell  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  then  we  would  be  xmtrue  if  we  did  not  keep  our  word  ? 

The  President.  Certainly. 

Senator  Borah.  In  other  words,  then,  that  transfers  the  power  to 
decide  whether  we  should  act  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  one  individual  who  sits  on  the  council. 

Senator  Williams.  No.  it  does  not;  it  merelv  provides  that  when 
the  council  acts  in  accoraance  with  the  prescribed  terms  and  we  see 
that  it  has  acted,  then  Congress  wiU,  as  a  matter  of  faith  keeping,  act 
itself;  and,  if  Congress  does  not,  Congress  will  do  a  dishonorable 
thing. 

Senator  Borah.  Precisely  so;  so  that  the  matter  gets  back  to  the 
point  where  one  individual  has  bound  Congress. 

Senator  Httchoock.  I  hope  mv  question  to  the  President  will  not 
be  interpreted  in  that  way.  ^y  question  to  the  President  was 
whether  the  matter  would  even  come  before  this  coimtrv  as  the 
advice  of  i^he  council  until  the  American  representative  nad  con- 
curred with  the  other  eight  members  of  the  council.  After  he  had 
concurred  it  would  then  be  up  to  Congress  to  decide. 

The  President.  You  are  quite  rignt,  Senator.  And  let  me  sug- 
gest that  I  find  nothing  was  more  clearly  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
men  who  were  discussmg  these  very  important  matters  than  that 
most  of  the  nations  concerned  had  poi)ular  governments.  They 
were  all  the  time  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  womd  depend  upon  the 
ap|>roving  or  disapproving  state  of  opinion  of  their  countnes  how 
tneir  representatives  in  the  council  would  vote  in  matters  of  this 
sort;  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that,  unless  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States,  the  moral  and  practical  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  approved,  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
on  the  council  should  vote  any  such  advice  as  would  lead  us  into  war. 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  President,  does  the  special  alliance  treaty  with 
France  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  rest  upon  any  other  basis  as 
to  legal  and  moral  obligation  than  that  of  article  10  and  article  U 
which  you  have  just  described  ? 

The  President.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  abo,  as  you  understand  it,  simply  our  moral 
obligations  which  we  enter  into  with  France  i 
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The  Pbbsident.  Yes. 

Senator  Williahs.  All  international  obligations  are  moral  ones. 

Senator  Pittman.  There  is  one  thing  I  So  not  understand  about 
Senator  Borah's  question.  He  has  stated  that  he  gathers  from  what 
you  said  that  it  aU  rests  with  our  representative  on  the  council. 
Even  if  our  representative  on  the  council  advises  as  a  member  of 
the  council,  and  the  council  is  unanimous,  is  it  not  then  still  up  to 
Confess  either  to  accept  or  reject  that  advice? 

The  PBESEDEirr.  Oh,  yes;  but  I  understood  the  Senator  to  mean 
that  it  would  be  dependent  on  our  representative. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  May  I  take  the  example  that  was 
just  suggested  concering  the  Balkan  States  and  a  j>ossible  attack  upon 
the  new  territories  of  Italy.  Assuming  that  that  is  a  case  of  external 
aggression  by  the  Balkan  States  concemiag  the  new  territory  that 
Itoiy  has  acquired  by  the  peace  treaty,  upon  us  rests  a  compelling 
moral  obligation  to  ao  our  part  in  preventing  that,  does  there  not  i 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  that  compelling  moral  obliga- 
tion would  require  us  to  use  such  means  as  would  seem  appropriate, 
either  economic  or  force  ?    Is  not  that  correct  ? 

The  President.  Deemed  appropriate  by  whom?  That  is  really 
the  point. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Of  course,  deemed  appropriate  for 
thepurpose  of  preventing  and  frustrating  the  aggression. 

The  rBESiDBNT.  Deemed  by  us  appropriate  1 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  assume  of  necessity  it  would  have 
to  be  deemed  by  us  to  bind  us  as  a  compelling  moral  obligation  to 
prevent  the  aggression  in  the  case  named. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  due  to  my  own  fault, 
I  do  not  fully  comprehend  your  distinction  between  a  moral  and  a 
legal  obligation  in  a  treaty.  If  we  enter  into  a  treaty  with  France  to 
defend  her  against  aggression  from  Germany  for  any  length  of  time, 
that  is  a  legal  obligation,  is  it  jiot  ? 

The  President.  Legal  in  the  sense  that  a  treaty  is  of  binding  force; 
yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant.  It  is  as  le^al 
as  any  treaty  could  be  made  legal,  and  there  is  also  a  moral  obligation 
to  keep  that  treaty,  is  there  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir.  I  happened  to  hear  Senator  Knox  say 
what  I  am  glad  to  adopt.  It  is  a  legal  obligation  with  a  moral 
sanction. 

Senator  Borah.  That  is  true  generally,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  but  I  have  already  defined  in  what 
special  sense  I  use  the  word  ''legal." 

Senator  McCumber.  To  my  mind  those  two  articles  are  legal  obli- 
gations to  be  carried  out  by  the  moral. conscience  of  the  American 
people  if  the  conditions  justify  it. 

Ine  President.  You  see  we  are  speaking  of  two  dififerent  fields, 
and  dierefore  the  language  does  not  fit.  In  international  law  the 
word  ''legal "  does  not  mean  the  same  as  in  national  law,  and  the  word 
hardly  appUes. 

Senator  Borah.  I  wish  to  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  secret 
tieaties.    I  do  not  feel  as  free  about  those  matters  as  I  do  about  the 
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lea^e,  because  there  are  certain  things  that  I  recognize  may  not  be 
entu'ely  open  for  public  consideration;  but,  nevertheless,  in  so  far  as 
wo  can,  I  should  like  to  know  when  the  first  knowledge  came  to  this 
Govemment  with  reference  to  the  secret  treaties  between  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  France  concerning  the  German  possessions 
in  Shantimg  ? 

The  President.  I  thought  that  Secretary  Lansing  had  looked  that 
up  and  told  you.  I  can  only  reply  from  my  own  knoidedge,  and  my 
own  knowledge  came  after  I  reached  Paris. 

Senator  Borah.  We  did  get  a  reply  from  Mr.  Lansing  to  the  same 
e£Fect  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  When  did  the  secret  treaties  betweea 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe  with  reference 
to  certain  adjustments  in  Ehirope  first  come  to  your  knowledge  ?  Was 
that  after  you  had  reached  Paris  also  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  the  whole  series  of  understandings  were  dis- 
closed to  me  for  the  first  time  then. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  we  had  no  knowledge  of  these  secret  treaties, 
so  far  as  our  Government  was  concerned,  until  you  reached  Paris? 

The  President.  Not  unless  there  was  information  at  the  State 
Department  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 

senator  Borah.  Do  you  know  when  the  secret  treaties  between 
Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  other  coimtries  were  first  made  known  to 
China* 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  remember  a  meeting  of  what 
was  popularly  called  the  council  of  ten,  after  our  reaching  Paris,  in 
whicn  it  was  first  suggested  that  all  these  understanding  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  conference.  That  was  some  time  after  we 
reached  there,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  China's  first 
knowledge  of  these  matters  or  not. 

Senator  Borah.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  ask  if  Great  Britain 
and  France  insisted  upon  maintaining  these  secret  treaties  at  the 
peace  conference  as  they  were  made  ? 

The  Prei^ident.  I  thmk  it  is  proper  for  me  to  answer  that  question, 
sir.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way:  They  felt  that  they  could  not  recede 
from  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were  boimd  by  them,  but  when 
they  involved  general  interests  such  as  they  realized  were  involved, 
they  were  auite  willing,  and  indeed  I  think  aesirous,  that  they  shoula 
be  reconsiaered  with  tne  consent  of  the  other  parties.  I  mean  with 
the  consent,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  of  the  other  parties. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  all  those  treaties  then  producea,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent f 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  that  include  the  secret  arrangement  with  ref- 
erence to  Avlona  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  recall  that  agreement,  Senator.  You 
mean  with  regard  to  Italy  having  Avlona  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Yes. 

The  President.  If  it  did,  I  did  not  see  it.  I  heard  of  it,  but  I  can 
not  say  confidently  that  the  terms  were  laid  before  us. 

Senator  Moses.  I  recall  in  some  statements  you  made  in  connection 
with  Fiume  that  you  referred  to  Italy  receivmg  Avlona  imder  some 
agreement  previously  arrived  at,  and  m  that  statement  you  held  that 
to  be  part  compensation  at  least  for  any  loss  she  might  sustain  in  not 
having  Fiume. 
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The  Pbssidemt.  I  was  referring  to  what  I  understood  to  be  the 
agreemeDt.    I  am  sunply  now  answering  your  question  that  I  did 
not  see  that  agreement  in  written  terms. 
Senator  Moses.  Then,  they  were  not  produced  in  textual  form? 
The  President.  I  do  not  know;  they  may  have  been  and  T  may 
not  have  picked  them  up  in  the  great  mass  of  papers  be{or^  me. 

Senator  Moses.  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  laid  before  the  council  of^  ten  any  textual  agree- 
ments whicli  transferred  parts  of  the  territory  of  one  independent 
nation  to  another. 
The  President.  Only  those  that  have  been  spoken  of. 
Senator  Moses.  Hiat  is  to  say,  Shantung  ana  Avlona  1 
The  President.  I  say  only  those  that  we  have  had  under  general 
discussion.     I  can  not  enumerate  them,  but  there  are  none  that  have 
not  been  produced  so  far  as  I  know.    That  answei's  the  question. 

Senator  McCuuber.  The  secret  treaties  to  which  you  refer  are 
those  treaties  which  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  required  during  the  period  of  the  war  ? 
The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  not  treaties  that  were  made  prior  to  the 
war? 
The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  WiL.LrAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question 
in  order  to  see  if  the  facts  are  clear  in  my  own  mind.  As  I  understand 
the  situation — and  I  should  like  to  have  you  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — ^France  and  Great  Britain  both  have  stated  that  they  were 
bound  by  certain  treaties  with  Japan  and  they  were  perfectly  willing, 
with  Japan's  consent,  to  reconsider  those  treaties,  but  tnat  they 
were  themselves  bound  if  the  other  party  to  the  treaty  did  not 
consent  to  reconsider.  Is  that  about  it? 
The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Boimd  in  honor  is 
the  only  way  a  nation  is  bound  in  international  affairs. 

Senator  owanson.  Can  you  tell  us,  or  would  it  be  proper  to  do 
so,  of  your  imderstandiog  with  Japan  as  to  the  return  of  Snantung  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  has  been  very  much  discussed. 

The  President.  I  have  published  the  wording  of  the  under- 
standing, Senator.  I  can  not  be  confident  that  I  quote  it  literallv, 
but  I  know  that  I  auote  it  in  substance.  It  was  that  Japan  should 
return  to  China  in  lull  sovereignty  the  old  Province  of  Snantung  so 
far  as  Germany  had  had  any  claims  upon  it,  preserving  to  herself 
the  right  to  estabHsh  a  residential  distnct  at  Tsingtao,  which  is  the 
town  of  Kiaochow  Bay;  that  with  regard  to  the  railways  and  mines 
she  should  retain  only  the  rights  of  an  economic  concession  there, 
with  the  right,  however,  to  maintain  a  special  body  of  poUce  on  the 
railway,  the  personnel  of  which  should  oe  Chinese  under  Japanese 
instructors  nominated  by  the  managers  of  the  company  and  appointed 
by  the  Chinese  Qovemment.     I  thmk  that  is  the  whole  of  it. 

Senator  Pomerene.  That  is,  that  the  instructors  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Chinese  Government  ? 

The  Resident.  No;  not  exactly  that.    The  langui^e,  as  I  re- 
member it,  was  that  they  should  be  nominated  by  the  managers  of 
the  railway  company,  and  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
Senator  Borah.  Was  that  understanding  oral  i 
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Senator  Williams.  This  rather  curious  question  presents  itself  to 
my  mdnd:  As  I  understand,  Japan  has-retained  sovereignty  for  the  99 
years  of  the  lease  only  at  Kiaochow,  and  5  kilometers,  or  some  such 
distance,  back  from  the  bay. 

The  President.  She  has  not  retained  sovereignty  over  anything, 

Senator  Williams.  She  has  not  ? 

The  Prfsident.  I  mean,  she  has  promised  not  to. 

Senator  Williams.  During  the  period  of  the  lease  ? 

The  President.  No;  she  nas  promised  not  to  retain  sovereignty 
lit  aD.  Senator  Borah  asked  whether  this  understanding  was  oral 
or.  otherwise.  I  do  not  like  to  describe  the  operation  exactly  if  it  is 
not  perfectly  discreet,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  tnis  was  technically  oral, 
but  literally  written  and  formulated,  and  the  formulation  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When,Mr.  President,  is  the  return 
to  be  made  ? 

The  President.  That  was  left  undecided.  Senator,  but  we  were 
assured  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  not  the  Japanese  decline  to 
fix  any  date  1 

The  President.  They  did  at  that  time,  yes ;  but  I  think  it  is  f  au- 
to them  to  say  not  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  wished  it  be  within 
then*  choice,  but  simply  that  they  could  not  at  that  time  say  when  it 
would  be. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  economic  privileges  that  they 
would  retain  would  give  them  a  fair  mastery  over  flie  Province, 
would  they  not,  or  at  least  the  Chinese  think  sot  Let  me  put  it 
in  that  f  asnion,  please. 

TTie  President.  I  believe  they  do.  Senator.  I  do  not  feel  qualified 
to  judge.     I  should  say  that  that  was  an  exaggerated  view. . 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  the  Cmnese  feel  tliat  way 
about  it,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves  t 

The  President.  They  nave  so  expressed  themselves. 

Senator  E[nox.  Mr.  President,  the  economic  privil^es  that  they 
originally  acquired  in  Korea,  and  subsequently  in  inner  and  outer 
Mongolia,  and  in  northern  and  southern  Manchuria,  have  almost 
developed  into  a  complete  sovereignty  over  those  countries,  have 
they  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  in  the  absence  of  a  league  of  nations 

they  have. 

Senator  Knox.  You  think  the  league  of  nations  would  have  pre- 
vented that,  do  you  ? 

The  President.  I  am  confident  it  would. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  does  not  this  indefinite  promise  of 
Japan's  suggest  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  Elnglana's  occupa- 
tion of  Malta  ?  She  has  occupied  Malta  for  something  like  a  century, 
I  believe,  under  a  verv  similar  promise. 

The  President.  Well,  Senator,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
do  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  duty  of  defense  in 
reference  to  sovereignty,  and  of  aggression  with  reference  to  sover- 
eignty, in  construing  these  different  articles  of  the  league,  I  have  been 
curious  to  know  who  will  defend  the  mandate  territories  or  colonieB 
if  there  should  be  external  aggression. 

The  President  .  I^imarily,  the  mandatary  power. 
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Senator  Fall.  The  mandatory  power  would  have  that  character 
of  sovereignty  over  the  possession  which  would  compel  it  as  a  duty 
to  defend  the  mandate  province  ? 
The  PREsroENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Then  a  qualified  sovereigntv  would  in  that 
instance,  at  any  rate,  compel  the  mandatory  oi  the  league  first  to 
defend  the  colony? 

The  President.  I  should  put  it  this  way,  Senator :  We  had  in  mind 
throughout  the  whole  discussion  of  the  mandate  idea  the  analogy  of 
trustees.  The  States  taking  those  under  mandates  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  trustees,  and  of  course  it  is  part  of  the  trustee's  duty  to 
preserve  intact  the  trust  estate. 
Senator  Fall.  But  out  of  the  funds  of  the  trust  estate  ? 
The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  pursue  that  line  at  this 
time.  I  win  say  very  frankly  that  I  have  prepared  some  questions 
which  I  wanted,  for  my  own  purposes,  to  put  down  in  writing,  and 
I  had  expected  to  ask  them  in  sequence  of  you  after  the  other  Senators 
had  concluded.  It  will,  however,  evidently  take  quite  a  long  while 
if  we  pursue  the  line  which  we  are  now  pursuing,  and  particularly 
if  the  Senators  themselves  argue  their  own  interpretations  of  the 
different  clauses  in  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  get  as  definite 
an  understanding  as  I  can,  at  least,  of  how  these  promises  of  Japan 
to  return  Shantung  are  evidenced  to-day.  In  wnat  form  do  tney 
appear  ? 

The  President.  They  are  evidenced  in  a  proc6s-verhal  of  the 
so-called  council  of  four — the  name  that  we  ourselves  used  was  very 
much  more  pretentious;  we  called  ourselves  the  council  of  the  princi- 
pal aUied  and  associated  powers — ^but  the  four  who  used  to  confer, 
or  rather  the  five,  because  Japan  was  there  of  course  at  that  time. 
Senator  McCumber.  The  principal  points  were  taken  down  in 
writing  and  read  over  and  compared  and  preserved,  were  they  ? 

The  I^ESiDENT.  Not  read  over  and  compared,  but  preserved. 
The  process  each  day  was  this,  Senator:  The  matters  discussed  were 
Bummarized,  and  the  conclusions  reached  were  recorded  in  a  procds- 
yerbal,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  within  24  hours;  and  of  course 
it  was  open  to  any  one  of  the  conferees  to  correct  anything  they 
miffht  contain.  Only  in  that  sense  were  they  corrected. 
Senator  McCumber.  Where  are  those  records  kept  now? 
The  FliESiDENT.  They  are  in  Paris,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  there  any  objection  to  their  being  produced 
for  the  committee  ? 

The  President.  I  think  there  is  a  very  serious  objection,  Senator. 
The  reason  we  constituted  that  very  small  conference  was  so  that  we 
could  speak  with  the  utmost  absence  of  restraint,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  make  use  of  those  discussions  outside.  I  do 
not  remember  any  blazing  indiscretion  of  my  own,  but  there  may 
be  some. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  those  conversations  it  was  f uUv  imderstood 
that  Japan  was  to  return  Shantung  as  soon  as  possible  f 
The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  anything  stated  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  "as  soon  as  possible'* — ^that  is,  to  place  it  within  any 
definite  period  at  all  f 
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The  President.  No,  sir;  no.  We  relied  on  Japan's  good  faith 
in  fulfilling  that  promise. 

Senator  McCiOkiBER.  Was  there  anything  outside  t  If  I  go  too 
far  in  my  questions  you  can  signify  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  rRESiDENT.  Uow  do  you  mean  outside.  Senator  ? 

Senator  McOumbeb.  Was  there  anything  said  by  Japan  as  to 
anything  that  she  would  want  to  do  before  she  turned  the  territory 
over  to  China  ? 

The  President.  No;  nothing  was  mentioned. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  ''as  soon  as  possible"  would  naturally 
mean,  would  it  not,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  has  been  signed  under 
which  she  accepts  the  transfer  from  Grermany  ? 

The  President.  Well,  I  should  say  that  it  would  mean  that  the 
process  should  begin  then.  Of  course  there  would  be  many  practical 
considerations  of  which  I  know  nothing  that  might  prolong  the 
process. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  all  that  Japan  reserves  is  the  same  that 
other  great  nations  haye  reserved — certain  concessions? 

The  President.  A  residential  concession  and  economic  conces- 
sions; yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  same  as  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
other  countries  have  retained  there  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  and  I  ought  to  say  that  the  representatives 
of  Japan  showed  every  evidence  of  wishing  to  put  the  matter  u{}on 

{'ust  the  same  basis  tnat  the  dealings  of  other  nations  with  China 
lave  rested  upon  for  some  time. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  whole  purpose  of  my  question,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  satisfy  my  mind,  if  I  can,  that  Japan  will  in  good 
faith  carry  out  her  agreement. 

The  President.  I  have  every  confidence  that  she  will,  sir. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Mr.  President,  if  I  ma^,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  along  that  same  line.  If  this  treaty  should  fail  of 
ratification,  then  would  not  the  opportimity  be  open  to  Japan  to 
treat  the  Shantung  question  just  as  she  has  treated  the  Mancniu*ian 
situation  ? 

The  President.  I  think  so;  jes. 

Senator  Pomerene.  So  that  if  the  treatv  should  fail  of  ratifica- 
tion, China,  so  far  as  Shantung  is  concerned,  would  be  practically  at 
the  mercy  of  Japan;  whereas  if  the  treaty  is  ratified,  then  at  least 
she  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  moral  assistance  of  all  the  other 
signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  Chinese 
rights  f 

The  President.  Senator,  I  conceive  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
the  whole  arrangement  that  centers  in  the  league  of  nations  to  be 
just  what  you  have  indicated — that  it  brings  to  bear  the  opinion  of 
the  world  and  the  controlling  action  of  the  world  on  all  relationships 
of  that  hazardous  sort,  particularly  those  relationships  which  involve 
the  rights  of  the  weaker  nations.  After  all,  the  wars  that  are  likely 
to  come  are  most  likely  to  come  by  aggression  against  the  weaker 
nations.  Without  the  league  of  nations  they  have  no  buttress  or 
protection.  With  it,  they  nave  the  united  protection  of  the  world; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  imiversal  opinion  that  the  great  traffeJv 
through  which  we  have  just  passed  never  would  have  occurred  if  the 
Central  Powers  had  dreamed  that  a  number  of  nations  would  he 
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combined  against  them,  so  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  this 
notice  beforehand  that  the  strong  nations  of  the  world  will  in  every 
case  be  united  will  make  war  extremely  unlikely. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  President,  are  these  procds  verbaux  to  be 
deposited  anywhere  as  a  matter  of  public  record  i 

The  President.  That  had  not  been  decided,  Senator.  Of  course, 
if  they  were  deposited  as  a  matter  of  public  record,  there  would  be 
c^ain  very  great  disadvantages. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  they  to  be  deposited  with  the  secretariat  of 
the  league  of  nations  ? 
The  President.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Without  some  such  depository,  how  otherwise 
would  this  engagement  of  Japan,  as  embodied  in  the  procds  verbal, 
be  brought  forward  for  enforcement  I 

The  President.  Tliere  would  be  as  many  copies  of  the  procte 
verbal  as  there  were  members  of  the  conference  m  existence  much 
longer  than  the  time  within  which  we  shall  learn  whether  Japan 
will  fulfill  her  obligations  or  not. 

Senator  Moses.  You  mean  in  the  private  papers  of  the  personnel 
of  the  council  of  four  ? 

The  President.  I  would  not  call  them  private  papers.  I  have  a 
copy.  Senator.  I  regard  them  as  a  public  trust,  not  private  papers, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  not  be  destrovea. 

Senator  Moses.  Suppose  that  each  member  of  the  council  of  four 
had  passed  out  of  omce,  out  of  any  position  of  power,  at  a  time 
^rfien  it  became  evident  that  Japan  was  not  keeping  the  engage- 
ment as  it  was  embodied  in  the  proc^  verbal  on  me  day  when 
tin  record  was  made,  in  what  manner  would  you  expect  that 
engagement  to  be  brought  forward  for  enforcement  ? 

The  President.  I  should  deem  it  my  duty — I  can  not  speak  for  the 
others — ^to  leave  those  papers  where  they  could  be  made  accessible. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Atr.  President,  I  have  another  (question  or  two 
on  the  Shantxmg  proposition  that  I  should  Uke  to  ask,  if  I  may. 

Assuming  for  tne  sake  of  the  argument  that  there  were  to  be  some 
pndue  delay  on  ^e  part  of  Japan  in  turning  back  to  China  her  rights 
in  Shantxmg,  and  that  China  were  to  make  complaint  to  the  council 
provided  for  in  the  league  of  nations,  have  you  any  doubt  but  that  it 
would  be  taken  up  promptly  hy  all  the  members  of  that  council  for 
their  consideration  and  determmation  t 
The  President.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  any  doubt  of  it. 
Senator  Pomrene.  Another  question:  On  yesterday  Dr.  Millard 
was  before  the  committoe,  and  he  made  the  statement  that  there 
wwe  20  regional  understandings  similar  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.    I 

desire  to  say,  however,  that  in  answer  to  a  question 

The  President.  Did  he  name  any  of  them  ? 

Senator  Pomerene.  I  asked  him  some  Questions  afterwards,  and  in 
explanation  he  qualified  that  statement  oy  saying  that  these  were 
written  agreements  somewhat  akin  to  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement, 
80-caIled,  and  as  to  these  with  relation  to  China  a  part  of  them  were 
as  between  Japan  and  China,  and  a  part  as  between  Gteat  Britain 
and  China;  and  he  instanced  the  secret  agreement  with  Japan  respect- 
ing Shantung.  What  I  desired  to  ask  was  this:  Did  any  mformation 
come  to  the  commission  indicating  that  there  were  any  regionaJ 
^doTBtandings  similar  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  I 
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The  PREsroENT.  None,  whatever.  The  only  agreements  that  I  can 
imagine  he  was  referring  to  are  contained  in  the  exchanges  of  notes 
which  occurred  between  the  Japanese  and  (Chinese  Governments  in 
1915  and  1918  with  regard  to  tne  method  and  conditions  of  the  re- 
turn of  Shantung  Provmce  to  China. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  should  be  said  also 
that  later  on  in  his  testimony,  either  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Pomerene,  or  perhaps  in  response  to  a  question  oy  Senator 
Swanson,  while  the  witness,  Dr.  Millard,  stated  that  he  deemed  them 
regional  understandings — those  that  he  had  in  mind— he  said  very 
emphatically  that  they  were  totally  unlike  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  would  not  come  under  that  category. 

The  PREsroENT.  And  in  his  sense  every  treaty  that  concerns  ter- 
ritory anywhere  affects  a  region,  and  is  a  regional  understanding; 
but  that  IS  a  very  broad  and  vague  meaning  to  attach  to  the  word. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President^  I  am  quite  hesi- 
tant about  asking  certain  questions  which  I  wish  to  ask.  I  apol- 
ogize in  advance  for  asking  them,  and  I  trust  you  wiU  stop  me  at 
once  if  they  are  questions  which  you  deem  inappropriate,  or  that 
ought  not  to  be  asked. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  First,  we  have  pending  now  treaties 
of  peace  with  Austria,  with  Hungaiy,  with  Biugaria,  and  with  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  all  of  which  involve  tremendous  new  territorial 
adjustments;  and  under  those  new  territorial  adjustments  we  will 
have  our  obligations,  moral  or  otherwise,  under  the  league  of  nations, 
of  course.  The  new  territorial  adjustments  about  to  be  determined 
upon  in  these  various  treaties  are  really  greater  in  extent,  or  quite  as 
important,  at  least,  as  those  that  are  provided  for  by  the  Uerman 
treaty;  are  they  not  ? 

The  President.  I  should  say  so ;  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  will  deal  not  only  with  the 
creation  of  the  boundaries  of  new  nations,  but  possibly  with  the 
subject  of  mandatories,  too? 

The  President.  Well,  the  treaties  will  not  thenjselves  deal  with 
the  mandatories.  That  is  a  matter  that  will  be  decided  by  the 
league. 

&nator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Oh,  yes. 

The  President.  But  the  treaties  will  no  doubt  create  certain 
territories  which  fall  under  the  trusteeship  which  will  lead  to  manda- 
tories. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia,  So  that  there  is  a  very  important — 
in  fact,  the  most  important — ^part  of  the  territorial  world  settlement 
yet  to  be  made  ? 

The  President.  Well,  in  extent,  yes,  Senator;  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  territory  covered  is  concerned,  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Not  only  in  extent,  but  in  their 
character,  and  in  the  nimibers  of  peoples  involved,  too,  Mr.  President. 
Is  not  that  accurate  ? 

The  President.  Well,  you  may  be  right,  Senator;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  you  answered  to  Senator 
Borah  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask,  so  pardon  me  if  it  is  repetitive. 
It  is  this:  Was  the  United  States  Government  officially  informed,  at 
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any  time  between  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
and  the  signing  of  the  armistice^  of  agreements  made  by  the  allied 
Governments  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  war  ? 

The  Pbesidekt.  No  ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  was  it 
unofficially  infonned  during  that  period  ? 

The  Pbesident.  I  would  be  more  dear  in  my  answer,  Senator,  if  I 
knew  just  what  you  were  referring  to. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  am  referring  to  the  so-caUed 
secret  treaties  which  disposed  of  territory  among  the  belligerents. 

The  PEEsroENT.  You  mean  like  the  treaty  of  London  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  like  the  London  pact. 

The  President.  No  ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  •  Could  you  state  whether  or  not 
any  official  investigation  was  made  by  our  Qovemment  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  such  treaties  of  territorial  disposition} 

The  President.  There  was  no  such  investi^tion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  These  specific  treaties,  then — the 
Treaty  of  London,  on  the  basis  of  which  Italy  entered  the  war;  the 
agreement  with  Roumania,  in  August,  1916;  the  various  agreements 
in  respect  to  Asia  Miuor,  and  the  i^eements  consummated  in  the 
winter  of  1917  between  France  and  Russia  relative  to  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Saar  Valley  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine — ^none  of  these  did  we  (and  when  I  say  ^'we"  I 
mean  you,  Mr.  President)  have  any  knowledge  of  prior  to  the  con- 
ference at  Paris  ? 

The  President.  No,  sir.  I  can  confidently  answer  that  **No/'  in 
r^ard  to  myself, 

oenator  McCtjmber.  Senator  Johnson,  may  I  ask  the  President 
right  here  whether  or  not  after  we  entered  into  the  war  any  treaties 
were  made  between  any  of  om*  cobelligerents  that  were  not  given 
to  us. 

The  President.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Then  the  secret  treaties  that  vou  have 
reference  to  were  made  prior  to  the  time  we  entered  into  the  wart 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  MgCumber.  After  that,  our  cobelUgerents  withheld 
nothingfrom  us;  did  they? 

The  fttESiDENT.  Tliev  entered  into  no  agreements. 

Senator  Borah.  Well,  you  asked,  Senator,  if  they  withheld  any- 
thing from  us.    They  withheld  aU  that  they  had  had  previously  ? 

The  President.  No,  no;  but  he  means,  Did  they  withhold  any 
agreement  that  they  made  after  we  entered  the  war? 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  just  what  i  meant. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  do  not  know  of  any  engage- 
ments which  have  been  made  subsequent  to  our  entering  into  the  war  ? 

The  President.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Those  that  I  have  referred  to — 
and  I  say  this,  Senator,  so  that  you  will  have  no  error  in  respect  to 
it— I  referred  wholly,  i  think,  to  the  treaties  that  were  prior  to  our 
en W  into  the  war. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  familiar,  Mr.  President, 
please,  with  any  agreements  that  were  made  by  the  allied  Govern- 
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« 
ments  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  the  Pofish  National 
Council,  and  the  Jugo-SIav  National  Conunittee  f  ^ 

The  Pbesident.  I  was  aware  of  arrangements  similar  to  those  that 
we  had  ourselves  made  recognizing  those  national  committees  as 
provisional  representatives  of  the  people. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  But  merely  as  recognizing  govern- 
ments, and  that  these  conmuttees  represented  the  peoples  of  the 
various  countries  1  • 

'Die  I^esident.  Yes;  and  the  recognition  was  purely  informal. 
It  was  not  an  international  recognition,  but  an  agreement  to  deal 
with  them  as  representatives. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yi^en  our  Government  through 
vou,  Mr.  President,  in  January,  1918,  made  the  14  points  as  the  basis 
for  peace,  were  those  points  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  tne  secret  agreements  t 

The  Pbbsident.  No;  oh^  no. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  It  was  not  intended,  then,  by  the 
expression  of  these  14  points,  to  supplant  the  aims  contained  in  the 
secret  treaties  t 

The  President.  Since  I  knew  nothing  of  them,  necessarily  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif  omia.  Yes;  quite  so.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  or  is  it  permissible  for  us  to  be  told,  whether  France  has 
special  military  agreements  with  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  ? 

The  Pbesident.  I  know  of  none,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  China  enter  the  war  upon  our 
advice — the  advice  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  President.  I  can  not  tell,  sir.  We  advised  her  to  enter,  and 
she  soon  after  did.  She  had  sought  our  advice.  Whether  that  was 
the  persuasive  advice  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
preceding  that  advice  we  had  asked  China,  as  one  of  the  neutral 
nations,  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  ? 

The  rRESiDENT.  Whether  we  had  asked  her  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

The  PREsroENT.  I  do  not  recall.  Senator.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lansing 
can  tell,  though,  from  the  records  of  the  department. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr,  President, 
whether  or  not  our  Government  stated  to  China  that  if  China  would 
enter  the  war  we  would  protect  her  interests  at  the  peace  conference  ? 

The  President.  We  made  no  promises. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  No  representations  of  that  sort  1 

The  President.  No.  She  knew  that  we  would  as  well  as  we  could. 
She  had  every  reason  to  know  that. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Pardon  me  a  further  question: 
You  did  make  the  attempt  to  do  it,  too;  did  you  not? 

The  President.  Oh,  indeed  I  did;  very  serio\isly.  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  CalifoinJA.  And  the  decision  ultimately 
reached  at  the  peace  conference  was  a  disappointment  to  you  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  I  may  frankly  say  that  it  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  woidd  have  preferred,  as  I 
think  most  of  us  would,  that  there  had  been  a  different  contusion 
of  the  Shantimg  provision,  or  the  Shantung  diflBculty  or  controversy, 
at  the  Paris  peace  conference  t 
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The  Pbesidemt.  Yes:  I  frankly  mtiinated  that. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  Calif oima«  Did  it  require  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  members  of  the  peace  conference  to  reach  a  decision 
like  the  Shantimg  decision  t 

The  Pbesident.  Elvery  decision :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  C^dif  omia.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  decision  on  the  territorial  question  of  Shantung,  or  of  Grannan 
rights  in  Shantimg,  the  racial  equality  question  connng  before  the 
peace  conference  ? 

The  President.  I  remember  that  at  one  of  the  sessions  called 
plenary  sessions  a  resolution  regarding  that  matter  was  introduced 
Dy  the  Japanese  representatives,  but  rather  as  an  expression  of 
opinion  or  nope,  and  it  was  not  pressed  for  action. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  the  press  at  that 
time  stated  that  it  had  gone  to  a  vote — ^and  I  trust  some  one  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — and  that  the  vote  was  11  to  6  upon  the 
proposition.    The  dispatches  at  that  time  were  to  that  effect. 

The  Pbesident.  I  was  misled,  Senator.  You  are  referring  to  the 
commission  on  a  league  of  nations  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

The  Pbesident.  There  was  a  vote  there.  There  never  was  a  vote 
on  any  subject  in  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  confounded  the  two. 

The  Pbesident.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  oI  California.  May  I  ask,  if  permissible,  how  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  voted  upon  that  particular 
proposition  ? 

The  Pbesident.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  very  natural  you  should 
ask  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  at  Uberty  to  answer,  because  that 
touches  the  intimacy  of  a  great  many  controversies  that  occurred  in 
that  conference,  ana  I  think  it  is  best,  in  the  interest  of  international 
good  understanding,  that  I  should  not  answer. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  the  American  commission  at  Paris  urged  that  a  defi- 
nite sum  of  reparation  be  fixed  in  the  treaty  ? 

The  Pbesident.  It  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state,  if  appropriate,  why 
that  view  did  not  prevail  ? 

The  Pbesident.  No,  Senator,  I  can  not;  and  yet  I  dishke  to 
decline,  because  it  may  create  a  misapprehension. on  your  part.  Let 
me  see  if  I  can  explain  it,  without  indiscretion:  I  would  be  very  glad, 

Stntiemen,  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will  leave  it  out  of  the  notes, 
ay  I  do  that  ?— because  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  any  wrong  impression 
OD  yoiur  minds.    The  explanation  is  perfectly  simple. 

^nator  Bbanimbqee.  What  is  the  question,  please  ? 

The  Pbesident.  Tne  question  is,  Why  was  tne  pohcy  urged  by  the 
United  States,  that  we  fix  a  definite  sum  of  reparation  in  the  treaty, 
not  adopted  I 

Senator  Bobah.  I  would  be  content  to  have  it  left  out  of  the  notes 
upon  your  request;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  still  get  to  the  public, 
and  that  wouhi  put  us  in  an  embarrassing  position. 

The  Pbesident.  It  is  not  an  explanation  discreditable  to  anybody, 
but  it  is  an  international  secret.  L  am  <iuite  at  liberty  to  say  that  the 
United  States  financial  reuresentativea — ^who,  by  the  way,  made  an 
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admiriible  impression  upon  everybody  over  there — did  advocate  the 
•fixing  of  a  definite  sum  for  reparation. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask,  to  clear  up  a  difficulty 
in  mj*  own  mind,  whether  you  regard  the  answering  of  these  ques- 
tions as  an  indiscretion  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
negotiations  pending  which  might  be  affected  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  no,  sir;  simply  because  they  affect  the  internal 
political  affairs  of  other  countries. 

Senator  Fall.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  these  matters  should 
never  be  given  publicity  1 

The  President.  Matters  of  this  sort. 

Senator  Fall.  I  say,  matters  of  this  sort  that  have  been  referred  to, 
should,  in  your  judgment,  never  be  given  publicity;  and  it  is  not 
because  of  pendmg  or  other  negotiations? 

The  President.  Oh,  no;  I  thmk  they  should  not  be  given  pub- 
licity. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President.    That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

The  President.  You  have  been  very  considerate  in  putting  your 
questions. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  as  I  suggested,  I  have  prepared 
several  written  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  my  own 
ideas,  and  several  of  them,  I  may  say,  are  somewhat  in  senuence, 
and  I  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  hold  hearings  all  day — that  is, 
if  we  are  all  going  to  have  the  time  and  do  not  get  into  arguments 
amon^  ourselves — possibly  it  might  be  just  to  you  to  submit  these 
questions,  as  T  have  prepared  them,  to  you  first,  and  allow  you  to 
look  them  over  before  i  pursue  the  line  of  inquiry.  However,  that  is, 
of  course,  entirely  with  you.  They  do  not  all  refer  directly  to  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  nor  to  the  construction  of  the  treaty,  but  to  other 
matters  relating  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Before  you  do  that,  Senator,  with 
the  President's  permission  maj  I  ask  one  or  two  more  questions  con- 
cerning Shantung  which  I  omitted  or  forgot  1 

The  President.  Certainly,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  First,  did  Japan  decline  to  sign 
the  award  as  made  or  provided  in  the  peace  treaty? 

The  President.  Her  representatives  informed  us,  Senator,  that 
thev  were  instructed  not  to  sign  in  that  event. 

^nator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  determination  finally 
reached  a  balancing  of  the  difficulties  or  the  disadvantages  that 
might  arise  because  of  the  balancing  of  those  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages i 

The  President.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  that  either 
''yes"  of  *'no,"  Senator.  It  was  a  matter  of  many  conversations 
and  of  many  arguments  and  persuasions. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  decision  reached — ^if  you 
will  pardon  the  perfectly  blunt  question — ^because  Japan  declinea  to 
sign  unless  that  decision  was  reached  in  that  way  ? 

The  President.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  **yes" 
to  that  question.  It  was  reached  because  we  thought  it  was  the 
best  that  could  be  got,  in  view  of  the  definite  engagements  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  necessity  of  a  unanimous  decision,  which 
we  held  to  be  necessary  in  every  case  we  have  decided. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Great  Britain  and  France  adhered 
to  their  original  engagements,  did  they  not  1 

The  PRESIDENT.  Taej  saici  that  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
disregard  them. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you,  Mr.  President,  were  the 
one  who  was  endeavoring  to  determine — I  gather  this  from  the  news 
dispatches — the  question  upon  its  merits  and  its  justice. 

The  Pkesdoent.  Our  Government  was  the  only  Government  free 
under  the  circumstances  -  yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  mind  stating, 
or  would  you  prefer  not,  what  it  was  that  caused  you  ultimately  to 
accede  to  the  decision  that  was  demanded  by  Japan  ? 

Ilie  President.  Only  the  conclusion  that  I  tnought  that  it  was 
the  best  that  could  be  got  under  the  circumstances. 

Senator  Bbandeqbe.  May  I  interpolate  there  without  disturbing 
jou,  Senator  Johnson  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  Part  6  of  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee, on  page  182,  Senator  Johnson  of  California  questioned  Secre- 
tary Lansing.     (Reading :) 

Senator  Johnson  of  Gftlifomia.  Was  the  Shantung  decision  made  in  order  to  have 
the  Japanese  signatures  to  4he  league  of  nations? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion  was  it? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  really  have  not  the 
factB  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  along  that  line. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  the  Japanese  signatures  to  the  league  of 
nations  have  been  obtained  if  you  had  not  made  the  Shantung  agreement? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  do? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  think  bo. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  that  even  though  Shantung  had  not  been  de- 
livered to  Japan,  the  league  of  nations  would  not  have  been  injured? 

Secretary  Lansing.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  would  have  had  the  same  signatories  that 
you  have  now? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes;  one  more,  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  more.  China.  So  that  the  result  of  the  Shan- 
tung decision  was  simply  to  lose  China's  signature  rather  than  to  gain  Japan's? 

Secretary  Lansing.  That  is  my  personal  view,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Why  did  you  yield  on  a  question  on  which  you 
thought  you  ought  not  to  yield  and  that  you  thought  was  a  principle? 

S^retary  Lansing.  Because  naturally  we  were  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  it  was  solely  because  you  felt  that  you  were 
Bubjeet  to  the  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  you  yielded? 

Secretary  Lansing.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  decision  is  his? 

Secretary  Lansing.    Necessarily. 

Now,  I  wondered  whether  Secretary  Lansing  was  well  informed 
about  this  question  or  not? 

The  President.  Well,  my  conclusion  is  xlifferent  from  his,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  could  not  have  got  the  signature  of 
Japan  if  you  had  not  given  Shantung  ? 

The  President.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  say  you  were  notified  to  that  effect? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  you  were  notified  that  they 
had  instructions  not  to  sign  unless  this  was  included. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Borah.  And  was  it  your  judgment  that  after  the  treaty 
had  been  ratified,  China's  rights  would  be  protected  and  Japan  would 
siuTender  to  China  what  she  said  she  would  i 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand  it,  you  consider  this  verbal 
agreement  effective  as  relating  to  Shantung  and  you  understood  that 
this  conveyance  would  be  followed  by  a  conveyance  to  China. 

The  President.  Not  to  supersede  it,  but  the  action  by  Japan  is  to 
follow. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  beg  your  pardon,  what  was  your 
question? 

Senator  Swanson.  The  conveyance  or  retransfer  of  the  German 
possessions  in  Shantung  is  to  be  followed  by  Japan's  conveyance  of 
this  back  to  China,  according  to  this  agreement.  One  is  as  effective 
as  the  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes;  but,  Mr.  President,^  you  would 
have  much  preferred  to  have  a  different  disposition,  notwithstanding 
the  promise  of  Japan  in  the  treaty,  would  you  not? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fall,  would  this  be  a  practical  suggestion  ?    I  have  no  ob- 

t'ection  to  sitting  here  all  day.  Indeed,  I  have  taken  the  libertv  of 
Laving  lunch  prepared,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  woula  be 
kind  enough  to  join  me.  But  since  your  questions  are  written,  per- 
haps you  might  leave  them  with  me  and  let  me  give  such  answers  as 
I  feel  I  can. 

Senator  Fall.  Precisely,  Mr.  President.  I  can  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
I  prepared  the  questions  with  some  care  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
myself,  and  I  thmk  that  it  might  not  be  entirely  fair  to  you  to  answer 
offhand  a  series  of  questions,  when  I  have  the  theory  m  mind  along 
which  I  am  propounding  the  questions — that  is, 'one  may  lead  to 
another — and  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  you  that  you  might 
have  the  questions  so  ^ou  can  read  them  and  follow  it. 

The  President.  Will  you  state  the  theory  at  the  top  [laughter]  ^ 

Senator  Fall.  There  axe  two  or  three  theories.  The  first  question 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  is,  *'In  your  judgment  have  you  not  the  au- 
thority by  proclamation  to  declare  in  words  that  peace  exists,  and 
thus  restore  the  status  of  peace  between  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  and  those  with  whom  we  declared  war?"  If 
you  choose,  I  will  read  the  following  question. 

The  President.  That  sets  the  key  to  them,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Fall.  To  several  of  them.  Then  there  are  others  along 
other  hues,  one  of  which  leads  to  another. 

The  President.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  as  far  as  I  can. 

Senator  Fall.  Tliat  can  be  done  later  or  now,  just  as  you  please. 

Senator  Williams.  Suppose  we  take  a  recess. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  more  ques- 
tions. 

The  President.  I  had  thought  that  I  would  send  you  in  the 
rephes. 

Senator  Fall.  That  would  certainly  be  satisfactory  to  me.  You 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  same  pubhcity  that  is  being  given 
now? 
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The  President.  No. 

S(mator  Fall.  There  are  two  or  three  different  lines  of  questions. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  would  probably  get  more  clear  informa- 
tion if  you  take  that  method. 

Senator  Fall.  I  think  so.  They  are  not  in  any  sense,  Mr.  President, 
prepared  as  catch  questions,  otherwise  I  would  not  submit  th^n  to 
yoii.  If  you  were  on  the  stand,  and  I  were  cross-examining  you  as  a 
witness,  I  would  prefer  not  to  let  you  see  the  whole  series  of  questions. 
But  I  think  that  is  fair,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  if  it  is  satis- 
factory to  you  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  reply  to  Senator  Lodge's  inquiry  I  jotted 
down  a  few  questions  at  random  with  the  idea  of  asking  some  if  they 
had  not  been  touched  upon  by  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  have  some  that  I  would  like  to  ask,  but  I  want  to  conform  to  the 
convenience  of  the  President  and  the  committee  as  to  when  it  shall  be 
done.  I  do  not  mean  to  delay  you  on  your  luncheon  hour  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

The  President.  The  luncheon  hour  is  1  o'clock,  and  I  was  in 
hopes  that  you  gentlemen  would  remain  for  lunch. 

oenator  6randegee.  I  do  not  want  to  absorb  the  remaining  time 
if  other  Senators  want  to  go  on  now.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  wait 
until  they  are  finished. 

Senator  Harding.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  questions. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  am  not  sure  wnat  questions  I  will  ask 
except  I  made  some  notes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  rather  come  back  to-morrow  morning 
at  l\alf  past  10. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  have  an  engagement  to-morrow  morning 
for  the  conmiittee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  must  have  some  consideration  for  the 
President's  time. 

Senator  Harding.  I  just  want  to  reserve  one  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  not  want  to  ask  it  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  until  1  o'clock. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I    have    here    the    President's    statement 
^which  he  read  to  us  when  we  met  here  this  morning,  and  in  it  he 
states: 

Nothing.  I  am  led  to  believe,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
except  ceartain  doubts  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  implication  of  certain  articles 
of  the  covenant  of  tiie  league  of  nations;  and  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  am  unable 
to  undeistand  why  such  doubts  should  be  entertained. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  the  Pr^ident  is  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  situation  if  he  believes  that.  There  are  things  in  the  treaty 
itself  which  militate  against  the  ratification,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
treaty  without  amendment.  Did  you  have  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
when  you  read  that  to  us,  the  Shantung  provision  of  the  treaty  ? 

The  President.  I  certainly  had  that  m  mind,  Senator,  but  I  did 
not  understand  that  that  stood  in  the  way  of  ratification.  I  am,  of 
course,  acting  only  upon  such  information  as  I  have  received. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understand — and  that  is  the  reason  of 
taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  that  you  may  not  be  well 
informed  in  this  respect.  Of  course  there  is  opposition  by  a  great 
many  Senators  to  the  entire  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  wiich 
I  have  no  doubt  you  know,  that  is,  article  1  of  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
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sallies.     Then  there  is  opposition  to  the  various  parts  of  the  cove- 
nants of  the  league  and  not  to  the  whole  league,  by  other  Senators. 
Then  there  is  a  great  opposition,  fundamental  and  sincere,  to  the 
Shantung  provision,  whicn  is  in  the  body  of  the  treaty  itself,  and 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  an  amendment.     As  I  understand  it, 
no  reservation  that  we  couM  make  in  the  resolution  of  ratifioatioa 
would  be  effective  to  strike  out  the  Shantung  provision.    It  must 
be  cured,  if  it  is  cured,  by  a  straight  out-and-out  amendment,  strikmg 
that  from  the  treaty.    That,  of  course,  would  necessitate  the  re- 
submission of  the  treaty  to  the  signatories  who  have  already  simed  it. 
Now,  you  state  later  on  that  every  suggestion  of  the  Unitea  States 
was  accepted,  that  is  after  you  went  back,  after  you  had  your  con- 
ference with  us  last  March,  and  having  obtained  our  views  as  to  the 
necessity  for  certain  changes  in  the  first  draft  of  the  covenant,  you 
state  [reading] : 

The  view  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  have  mentioned  had, 
in  fact,  ahready  been  accepted  by  the  commifision  and  there  was  supposed  to  be  nothing 
inconsistent  with  them  in  the  draft  of  the  covenant  first  adopted. 

And  omitting  a  few  lines  which  do  not  apply  to  that  you  say 
[reading]  : 

There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the  resulting  pio- 
visions  of  the  covenant  in  the  minds  of  those  who  participated  in  drafting  them,  and 
I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  nothing  vague  or  doubtful  in  their  wording. 

Of  course  that  is  your  opinion,  if  I  may  say  so. 

The  RiESiDENT.  1  es,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  But  you  are  familiar  with  the  statements, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  ex-Senator  Root,  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  Mr. 
Taft,  and  other  able  lawyers  of  the  country  have  made  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  reservations  if  we  are  to  ratify  the  treaty,  are 
you  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is,  you  admit  that  there  are  grave 
doubts  among  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  country  as  to  the  necessitv  for 
reserv^ations  or  the  alternative  between  reservations  and  rati^ing 
the  whole  treaty,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  vernacular,  without  the 
dotting  of  an  *4*'  or  the  crossing  of  a  "t.  *' 

The  President.  I  admit  that  there  are  those  difficulties  in  a 
great  many  minds. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  true,  is  it  notj  that  if 
difficulties  arise  as  to  the  construction  of  any  provision  of  the  treaty 
after  we  have  passed  from  the  scene,  what  we  thought  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  or  of  the  covenent  meant,  will  not  oe  very  powerful 
in  the  construction  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  by  those  who  thea 
have  to  determine  what  it  means,  will  it  ? 

The  President.  The  vote  of  the  United  States  will  be  essential. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  I  do  not  mean  that.  The  fact  that  you 
think  now  that  everything  in  the  treaty  is  plain  and  that  tJbere  is 
no  doubt  about  the  moaning  of  any  provisions,  and  the  fact  that  I 
think  there  is  grave  doubt  about  many  of  the  provisions,  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  opinion  of  the  council  or  of  the  arbitrator  that 
finally  passes  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  treaty  when  dispute 
arises. 

The  President.  No,  Senator:  but  the  plain  wording  of  the  treaty 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  ana  the  meaning  of  tiie  wording  is  plain. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  That  is  simply  anotbdik  wa^  of  stating,  is  it 
not,  that  you  are  clear  in  your  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
are  plain  f  But  I  am  suggesting  that  there  will  be  a  dispute  between 
nations  as  to  what  the  treaty  means  after  we  have  passed  from  the 
scene. 

The  President.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  question  of  being  confident  of 
what  language  means,  not  confident  of  an  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean,  we  derive  our  opinions  as  to  the 
meanings  of  the  treaty  from  the  language  of  tibie  treaty,  do  we  not  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now  they  would  derive  their  construction 
of  what  the  treaty  means  from  the  language  of  it,  we  not  being 
there  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  So  that  what  we  think  about  it  now  will  not 
be  determinative  in  an  international  court  or  before  an  arbitrator  20 
^ears  hence  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  two  nations  as  to  the  mean- 
ingof  the  treaty ? 

The  President.  Certainly  not,  but  the  language  will. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course  they  will  have  the  language  before 
them,  but  the  language  which  determines  it  is  now  in  dispute  be- 
tween you  and  certain  lawyers  of  the  country  and  certain  Senators 
as  to  its  meaning.  Now  what  provision  is  there  in  the  treaty  for 
the  determination  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  clause 
of  the  treaty  if  such  dispute  arises? 

The  President.  The  covenant  states  that  there  are  certain  ques- 
tions which  are  acknowledged  as  being  especially  suitable  for  sub- 
mission to  arbitration.     One  of  those  is  the  meamn^  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  does  the  treaty  provide  about   that  ? 

The  President.  You  have  it  there,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes,  sir;  I  wondered  if  you  remembered  it. 

The  President.  I  think  1  do  so,  but  you  have  the  language. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes.  Article  12  of  the  league  provides 
[reading]: 

The  members  of  the  league  agree  that  if  there  should  arise  between  them  any  dis- 
pute likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to.  arbitration  or  to 
inquiiy  by  the  council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  unt^^ree  months 
after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the  council.  ^ 

That  is,  if  there  is  a  dispute,  as  I  construe  this,  between  members 
of  the  league  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  or  any  article  thereof, 
it  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitrators. 

The  PRBsroENT.  Only  if  the  parties  agree. 

Senator  Braneegee.  Or  to  tne  coimcfl? 

The  President.  Or  to  the  council;  yes.  ^ 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is,  the  council  is  to  determine  the  mean- 
ingof  the  covenant? 

The  President.  No,  Senator;  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  are  two 
processes.  If  the  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration,  of  course 
It  is  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  decision  is  final.  If  they 
think  it  is  a  question  that  they  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion, then  they  must  submit  it  to  the  councu  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  and  a  recommendation,  but  that  opinion  and  recommenda- 
tion do  not  bind. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  any  possible  way  authoritatively 
of  determining  without  war  what  the  treaty  means ) 
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The  PaBsroENT.  That  is  true  of  every  treaty,  Senator,  li  you 
re-express  it  in  the  language  of  the  Senators  to  whom  you  refer  and 
there  is  a  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  that,  the  same  would  apply. 
You  can  not  use  any  language,  I  assume,  which  could  not  possibly 
give  rise  to  some  sort  of  mspute. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  assume  that  if  it  provided  that  if  there 
should  arise  between  the  members  of  the  league  any  dispute  in  rela- 
tion to  the  construction  of  any  article  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations,  such  dispute  should  be  referred*  to  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
members  would  agree  to  be  bound  by  its  decision;  that  would  bean 
agreement  for  an  authoritative  determination  of  what  the  ^treaty 
meant. 

The  PREsroENT.  Yes.  . 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  as  it  is  they  will  submit  the  matter 
either  to  arbitration  or  to  inauiry  by  the  council,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
you  say  that  the  opinion  of  tne  council  to  which  the  dispute  has  been 
submitted  is  only  advisory? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  suppose  one  party  to  the  dispute 
against  whom  the  council  decides  declines  to  abide  by  it! 

The  President.  Then  there  is  war,  but  not  within  three  months 
of  the  opinion  of  the  council. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Under  article  10  the  members  of  the  league 
undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  league.  That  is  a  contract  between  the  si^atories.  We  say: 
"We  undertake  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  members 
against  external  aggression,"  which  means  that  we  contract  to  do  it, 
does  it  not  ? 

The  President.  We  engage  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  means  an  international  contract,  does  it 
not,  a  compact,  an  agreement  f 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Whether  that  is  a  moral  or  legal  obligation, 
it  is  an  obligation  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  course,  it  is  a  moral  duty  to  keep  a 
promise,  and  this  is  an  international  promise;  so  that  tne  distinction 
oetween  a  moral  obligation  and  a  legal  one  seems  to  me  to  be  not  of 
great  importance,  because  we  are  obligated  in  any  event. 

TOie  President.  Pardon  me;  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  the  element  of  judgment  enters  into  it  as  it  does 
not  in  the  other. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  mean  the  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  moral  obligation  ? 

The  President.  No.  For  example,  a  question  is  submitted  to 
arbitration  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  decision  shall  be  final.  The 
judgment  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  controvers}^  may  be  that  the 
decision  is  a  very  bad  one,  but  it  has  to  accept  it;  the  element  of 
'udgment  is  excluded  altogether;  but,  with  regard  to  the  method  of 
ulmling  the  obligations  oi  a  covenant  like  that  under  consideration 
there  is  freedom  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  league.  It  seems  to  me  that  makes  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence. 
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Senator  Harding.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt  right 
there? 
Senator  Brandegeb.  I  will. 

Senator  Harding.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 
Senator  Brandegee.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Senator  Harding.  The  President  expressed  a  while  aco  surprise 
that  I  raised  a  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  compact  oecause  of 
the  moral  obligation  feature.  Let  me  premise  bv  the  statement  that 
I  look  upon  a  moral  obligation  as  that  which  the  conscience  of  the 
contracting  party  impels.  The  conscience  of  any  nation  in  Europe, 
for  example,  may  be  warped  by  its  prejudices,  racial,  geographical, 
and  otherwise.  If  that  oe  true  and  any  nation  may  put  aside  or 
exercise  its  judgment  as  to  the  moral  obligation  in  accepting  any 
recommendation  of  the  league,  really  what  do  we  get  out  of  this 
international  compact  in  the  enforcement  of  any  decree? 

The  President.  We  get  the  centering  upon  it  generally  of  the 
definite  opinion  of  the  world,  expressed  through  the  authoritative 
organs  of  the  responsible  governments. 

Senator  Harding.  Another  questiou:  That  is  surrendering  the 
suggestion  of  a  moral  obligation  for  this  Republic  to  the  prejudices  or 
necessities  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  is  it  not  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  understand  that  we  make  such  a  sur- 
render. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  vou  not  understand  a  decree  by  the 
council  to  be  a  suggestion  of  this  moral  obligation? 

The  President.  Certainly  I  would,  but  we  would  have  to  concur 
in  that  before  it  had  any  force  of  any  kind. 

Senator  Harding.  Would  it  not  be  quite  as  moral  for  this  Republic 
itself  to  determine  its  moral  obligations  ? 

The  President.  Undoubtedlv,  Senator;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
world  would  not  have  the  knowledge  before  it  that  there  will  be  con- 
certed action  by  all  the  responsible  governments  of  th«  world  in  the 
protection  of  the  peace  of  the  worid.  The  minute  you  do  away  witti 
that  assurance  to  the  world  you  have  reached  the  situation  which 
produced  the  German  war. 

Senator  Harding.  What  becomes  of  our  standing  among  nations  if 
the  council  fixes  a  mora]  obligation  upon  us  and  we  reject  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council  as  to  the  moral  obligation  i 

The  President.  Pardon  me  if  I  remind  you  that  we  always  have 
to  concur  in  that. 

Senator  Harding.  Precisely;  but  the  council  state  what  consti- 
tutes the  moral  obligation,  if  we  agree;  but  if  we  do  not  agree,  then, 
in  the  eyos  of  the  world  we  have  rejected  its  judgment  as  to  a  moral 
obligation. 

The  President.  Certainly;  and  I  hold  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
do  that,  if  our  mor^  judgment  honestly  differs  from  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

Senator  Harding.  Then,  let  us  go  back  to  the  original  inquiry. 
What  permanent  value  is  there,  then,  to  this  compact  ? 

The  President.  The  greatest  permanent  value.  Senator,  is  the 
point  that  I  have  raised.  We  are  assuming  that  the  United  States 
will  not  concur  in  the  general  moral  judgment  of  the  world.  In  my 
opinion,  she  generally  will.  If  it  had  been  known  that  this  war  was 
coming  on,  her  moral  judgment  would  have  ooncurred  with  that  of 
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the  other  GJovemments  of  the  world,  with  that  of  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world;  and  if  Germany  had  known  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  that  sort  of  concurrence,  she  never  would  have  dared  to  do  what 
she  did.  Without  such  notice  served  on  the  powers  that  may  wish 
to  repeat  the  folly  that  Germany  commenced,  there  is  no  assurance 
to  the  world  that  there  will  be  peace  even  for  a  generation,  whereas 
if  they  know  beforehand  that  there  will  be  that  concert  of  judgment, 
there  is  the  most  tremendous  guarantv. 

Senator  Harding.  But,  Mr.  President,  nobody  expressed  for  ua 
our  moral  obligation  to  enter  into  this  war.  That  was  our  own 
expression,  was  it  not  ? 

The  President.  Certainly;  it  was  our  concurrence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

Senator  Harding.  One  of  the  points  I  am  getting  at,  if  I  can 
make  it  clear,  is  the  necessity  of  a  written  compact  for  this  Kepublic 
to  fulfill  its  moral  obligations  to  civilization. 

The  President.  Senator,  this  Republic,  if  I  interpret  it  rightly, 
doets  not  need  a  suggestion  from  any  quarter  to  fultiU  its  moral 
obligations. 

Senator  Harding.  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

The  PREsroENT.  But  it  steadies  the  whole  world  by  its  promise 
beforehand  that  it  will  stand  with  other  nations  of  similar  judgment 
to  maintain  right  in  the  world. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  President,  then  if  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  Stat^  on  the  council  were  to  join  with  the  other  members 
of  the  council  in  fixing  a  moral  ooligation  upon  the  United  States, 
and  the  Congress  and  the  President,  acting  as  part  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  were  to  reject  that  judgment,  would  it 
not  have  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  league,  Qdrow  the  world 
into  chaos,  and  undo  all  that  has  been  done? 

The  President.  It  might;  but  you  are  assuming  a  case 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly;  we  have  to  assume  cases. 

The  President.  Where  we  would  have  to  assume  that  responsi- 
bility, because,  being  part  of  the  Government,  we  would  in  every 
case  really  express  the  judgment  of  the  American  people,  and  if  the 
unhappy  time  should  ever  come  when  that  judgment  is  against  the 
judgment  of  the  rest  of  the  world  we  would  have  to  express  it. 

Senator  Fall.  Certainly.  Mr.  President,  I  am  possibly  looking, 
as  Bacon  said,  at  a  distance. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Would  our  moral  conviction  of  the  unright- 
eousness of  the  German  war  have  brought  us  into  this  war  if  uer- 
many  had  not  committed  anv  acts  against  us,  without  the  league  of 
nations,  as,  of  course,  we  had  no  lea^e  of  nations  at  that  time  ? 

The  President.  I  hope  it  would  eventually,  Senator,  as  things 
developed. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Do  you  think  if  Germany  had  committed  no 
act  of  war  or  no  act  of  injustice  against  our  citizens  that  we  would 
have  gotten  into  this  war? 

The  President.  I  do  think  so. 

Senator  MoCumber.  You  think  we  would  have  gotten  in  anyway  * 

The  President.  I  do. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  resume,  for  I  kept  still 
all  morning- 

Senator  Fall.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  I  am  going 
to  asls  the  President  to  excuse  me,  as  I  have  an  engagement. 
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The  PREsroENT.  I  am  sorry,  Senator,  that  you  are  obliged  to  leave. 

Senator  Fall.  I  regret,  sir,  that  I  have  an  engagement  with  my 
wife,  who  is  not  in  very  good  health. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  if  I  may  proceed  without  interruption, 
wHch  breaks  the  continuity  of  my  thought  and  usee  a  great  d^al  of 
time,  I  will  be  through  in  a  very  few  minutes.  As  I  understand  the 
President,  his  construction  of  article  10  is  that  if  the  council  considers 
the  question  of  external  aggression  upon  a  member  of  the  league,  we, 
having  signed  this  treaty  with  aiticle  10  in  it,  in  which  we  tmdertake 
to  preserve  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  of  all 
members  of  the  league,  can  then  say,  it  is  a  moral  question  mto  which 
the  element  of  judgment  enters  and  we,  considering  our  judgment 
binding  at  the  tmie,  do  not  care  to  agree  to  the  reconmiendation  of 
the  council.  If  every  member  of  the  league  is  at  liberty  to  take  that 
view  of  its  moral  and  legal  obligations  under  article  10,  and  declines 
to  do  what  the  cotmcil  recommends,  and  if  it  is  known  in  advance 
that  that  is  the  construction  placed  upon  article  10  by  those  who 
fram^  it,  it  does  not  seem  to  me — and  this  is  merely  my  opinion — 
that  the  terror  to  wrongdoers  by  what  is  hoped  to  be  the  united, 
concerted  action  of -the  members  of  the  league  in  the  concentration 
of  its  powers  to  suppress  the  wrongdoer  wilfhave  the  effect  that  the 
President  thinks  it  will.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  that  Germany 
would  have  refrained  from  war  if  she  had  known  that  article  10  was 
in  existence. 

Article  10  says: 

In  case  of  any  euch  aggreceion,  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  dan^r  of  such  aggression, 
the  council  shall  adviee  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  an  obligation  in  a  contract,  and  I 
know  of  but  one  way  to  perform  an  obligation  that  you  have  con- 
tracted to  perform,  and  that  is  to  perform  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  admits  of  any  qualifications  after  you  sign  the  treatjr.  I  want  to 
call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the  external  aggression  which  we 
undertiJce,  if  we  sign  this  treaty,  to  repel  or  guarantee  against  is  not 
stated  in  the  treaty  at  all  to  be  an*imwarranted  aggression.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  President  if  the  lea^e  were  in  existence  and  Hungary  and 
Roumania  were  members  of  it,  and  Boimiania  were  in  the  position  she 
now  is,  having  raided  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  and  marched 
through  its  capital  and  occupied  it,  and  the  council,  as  its  duty  would 
be  under  the  covenant,  considered  what  was  best  to  be  done  and 
advised  us  to  send  immediately  to  cooperate  with  them  100,000  men, 
whether  we  would  be  at  liberty  to  discuss  whether  we  were  morallv 
bound  by  article  10  of  the  covenant  and  decline  to  send  the  men,  and, 
if  we  were,  could  we  do  it  without  risking  being  called  an  "inter- 
national slacker"  by  the  other  members  of  the  league? 

The  President.  Senator,  since  you  have  made  the  case  a  concrete 
one  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  answer  it,  because  it  involves  a  judg- 
ment as  between  Roumania  and  Hungary. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  withdraw  the  names  of  the  two  countries, 
and  assume  the  circumstances. 

The  President.  Let  me  say  that  I  take  it  for  granted-  that  in 
practically  every  case  the  United  States  would  respond;  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  Question.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  a  moral 
obligation  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  Nation  will 
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fulfill  it,  but  that  does  not  remove  from  each  individual  case  the 
element  of  judgment  which  we  are  free  to  exercise  in  two  stages:  We 
are,  first,  free  to  exercise  it  in  the  vote  of  our  representative  on  the 
council,  who  will  of  course  act  under  instructions  from  the  home  Gov- 
ernment; and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  to  exercise  it  when  the 
President,  acting  upon  the  action  of  the  coimcil,  makes  his  recom- 
mendation to  Congress.  Then,  Congress  is  to  exercise  its  judgment 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  to  our  member 
of  the  council  were  well-founded,  and  whether  the  case  is  one  of 
distinct  moral  obligation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  that  each  niember  of  the  council, 
as  you  say,  acting  under  mstructions  from  its  home  Grovemment, 
including  our  representative  on  the  council,  should  think,  for  instance, 
that  Rumania  was  entirely  right  in  some  invasion  of  Hungary,  ana 
public  sentiment  was  that  way,  but  that  our  Government  instructed 
our  representative  to  vote  with  the  foreign  members  of  the  council 
to  support  Hungary — suppose  the  pubhc  sentiment  of  the  other 
members  and  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  in  favor  of  Roimiania, 
what  sort  of  a  position  would  we  be  in  to  fulfill  our  guaranty  ? 

The  President.  In  order  to  answer  that  question  I  must  go  a  little 
bit  afield.  In  the  first  place,  I  understand  that  article  to  mean  that 
no  nation  is  at  liberty  to  invade  the  territorial  integritv  of  another. 
That  does  not  mean  to  invade  for  purposes  of  warfare,  but  to  impair 
the  territorial  intemty  of  another  nation.  Its  territorial  integrity 
^  is  not  destroyed  by  armed  intervention;  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
retention  of  territory,  by  taking  territory  away  from  it;  that  impairs 
its  territorial  integrity.  I  understand  the  covenant  to  mean  that 
that  is  in  no  case  permissible  by  the  action  of  a  single  nation  against 
another;  that  there  is  only  one  permissible  method  and  that  is,  if 
territorial  arrangements  are  unsatisfactorv,  that  they  should  bo 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world  through  the  league  and  that  then 
the  lea^e  should  exercise  such  rights  as  it  may  be  able  to  exercise  for 
a  readjustment  of  boundaries. 

I  believe  that  territorial  aggression,  in  the  sense  of  territorial 
capture,  is,  by  the  wording  of  the  act;  made  illegitimate. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  The  words  are  not  '^  territorial  aggression,'' 
but  '^external  aggression.'* 

The  President.  But  it  says  the  preservation  of  its  territorial 
integrity  against  external  aggression. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Suppose  the  external  aggressor,  having  got- 
ten within  the  territory  of  tne  aggressee,  stays  tnere? 

The  President.  Then  that  impairs  the  territorial  integrity. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Certainly;  and  then  on  a  call  by  the  council 
for  us  to  perform  our  international  contract  under  article  10,  if 
Congress  does  not  favor  performing  it  you  think  we  would  not  be 
subject  to  criticism  by  the  other  members  of  the  league? 

The  President.  Oh,  we  might  be  subject  to  criticism;  but  I 
think  Congress  would  be  at  liberty  to  form  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  circumstances. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  and  under  our 
Constitution  Congress,  would  have  to  do  so. 

The  President.  Yes;  that  is  understood  by  all. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Of  course:  but  I  am  assuming  if  the  council 
should  advise  us  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  Congress  refused  to  do  it— 
and  if  every  nation's  representative  assembly  can  do  the  same  things 
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it  seems  to  me  like  a  rope  of  sand  and  not  an  effective  tribunal  which 
would  result  in  promoting  peace. 

The  Prbsidbnt.  The  reason  I  do  not  agree  with  jou,  Senator,  is 
that  I  do  not  think  such  a  refusal  would  likely  often  occur.  I  believe 
it  would  be  only  upon  the  gravest  grounds — ^and  in  case  Congress  is 
right,  I  am  indifferent  to  foreign  criticism. 

Senator  Bbandeose.  Of  course,  we  would  always  tlynk  we  were 
right,  I  assume.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  article  15.  I 
do  this  simply  because  you  think  aU  these  provisions  are  clear,  and 
I  want  to  say  m  that  connection  that  we  had  Mr.  Miller,  who  described 
himself  as  the  technical  expert  or  adviser  to  the  American  Peace 
Commission,  especially,  I  thmk,  on  questions  of  international  law. 

The  Pbesident.  The  League  of  Nations. 

Senator  Brandegee.  We  had  him  before  our  committee,  and  he 
answered  this  question,  that  I  am  about  to  ask,  in  three  different 
wavs  and  we  could  not,  of  course,  ^t  much  information  from  him; 
and  he  promised  to  take  it  imder  advisement  and  to  give  us  his  con* 
sidered  opinion,  but  he  has  not  done  so.  Now,  article  15,  in  the  last 
two  paragraphs  provides. 

The  council  mav  in  any  case  under  this  article  refer  the  diapute  to  the  assembly. 
The  dispute  shall  oe  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dispute,  provided 
that  sudi  request  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  submiaaion  of  the  dispute  to  the 
council. 

In  any  case  referred  to  the  assembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  article 
12  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  tne  council  shaU  apply  to  the  action  and  powers 
of  the  assembly,  provided  that  a  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  dv  tiie 
representatives  of  those  members  of  the  league  represented  on  the  council  ana  of  a 
majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  league,  excluaive  in  each  case  of  the  representa- 
tivea  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have  the  same  force  as  a  report  by  the  council 
concurred  in  by  all  the  mv^nbers  thereof  other  than  the  representatives  of  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  says  **  represented  on  the  council  and  of  a 
majoritj  of  the  other  members  of  the  league."  Does  that  mean  tiiat 
the  vanous  members  of  the  league  have  got  to  act  upon  that  as  sepa- 
rate Governments,  or  does  it  mean  the  representatives  of  the  otner 
members  of  the  league  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  question. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  It  says: 

A  report  made  by  the  assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  repveeentatives  of  those 
members  of  the  league  represented  on  tJlie  coimcil  and  of  a  majority  of  the  otJlier  mem- 
bers of  the  league. 

Does  that  mean  there  ''and  a  majority  of  the  other  representatives 
of  members  of  the  league  in  the  assoml^ly "  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  I  assume  so. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  But  it  does  not  say  so.  It  leaves  it  as  though 
the  members  of  the  lea^e  could  act  independently  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  the  assembly. 

The  President.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  B&andeoee.  I  assume  it  means  what  you  say. 

The  President.  Yes ;  I  assume  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Very  well.  Now,  the  question:  Supposing 
there  were  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  ana  that  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  known  as  the  United  Kingdom — ^England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales — as  to  some  right  of  one  of  our  ships  to  enter  an 
English  port;  for  instance,  and  that  dispute  should  come  before  the 
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council,  and,  upon  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  it  should  be  removed 
to  the  assembly.  The  article  I  have  just  read  provides  for  a  report 
concurred  in  -exclusive  in  each  case  of  the  representatives  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.'* 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Now,  all  the  self-governing  colonies  of 
England,  or  at  least  five  of  them,  have  a  vote  in  the  assembly,  and 
the  British  !^mpire  also  has  a  vote.  I  assume  in  the  case  of  the 
dispute  which  I  nave  supposed,  of  course,  the  United  States  would  be 
excluded  from  voting,  as  being  a  party  to  the  dispute;  and  I  assume 
the  British  Empire  would  be  excluded,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

The  President.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  assume. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  assume  also  that  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  India  would  be  excluded  ? 

The  President.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  are  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
are  they  parties  to  the  dispute  which  I  have  supposed  to  have  arisen 
between  us  and  England  ? 

The  President.  I  admit.  Senator,  that  that  is  a  complicated 
question;  but  my  judgment  about  it  is  quite  clear.  I  think  I  can 
give  one  instead  oi  three  answers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

The  President.  Disputes  can  arise  only  through  the  Governments 
which  have  international  representation.  In  other  words,  diplo- 
matically speaking,  there  is  only  one  *' British  Empire."  The  parts 
of  it  are  but  pieces  of  the  whole.  The  dispute,  therefore,  in  the  case 
you  have  supposed^'-would  be  between  the  United  States  as  a  diplo- 
matic unit  and  the  British  Empire  as  a  diplomatic  imit.  That  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  two  nations  could  deal  with  one  another, 
whether  bv  way  of  dispute  or  agreement.  Therefore,  I  have  assumed, 
and  confidently  assumed,  that  the  representatives  of  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  would  be  excluded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  should  think  that  would  be  only  fair,  and 
I  would  assiune  that;  but  Mr.  Miller  answered  that  question  by  saying 
first  that  he  was  in  doubt;  secondly,  that  the  self-governing  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  excluded, 
because  they  were  not  parties  to  the  dispute ;  and  then,  third,  that 
thev  would  be  excluded  because  they  were  parts  of  the  British  Empire; 
and  if  the  legal  adviser  of  the  commission  was  that  much  confused,  I 
feel  that  I  need  not  apologize  for  being  confused  myself. 

The  President.  No;  but  the  commission  was  not  confused. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  say  this:  I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting 
when  Mr.  Miller  testified.  The  fact  is  that  while  it  is  technically  true, 
as  the  President  says,  that  the  British  self-governing  colonies  deal 
diplomatically  through  the  British  foreim  office,  it  is  only  true  in  a 
most  technical  sense.  They  are  absomtely  autonomous,  even  in 
their  diplomatic  dealings,  as  to  matters  that  affect  them.  For  in- 
stance, 1  remember  when  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  was 
negotiated  in  1911,  the  delegates  sent  to  negotiate  tne  agreement 
were  from  Canada.  Great  Britain  did  not  appear  at  the  hearings  or 
conferences  at  all,  and  in  every  sense  Canada  was  just  as  autono- 
mous in  conducting  her  international  negotiations  as  she  would  have 
been  if  she  had  been  an  absolutely  independent  government. 
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The  President.  Yes;  but  this,  you  see,  Senator,  is  a  combination 
of  definite  Governments  that  have  definite  international  relations 
with  each  other. 

Senator  Knox.  But  the  fact  that  vou  give  representation  to  Canada 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  other  autonomous  self-governing 
British  colonies  rather  contradicts  the  idea,  does  it  not,  that  they  are 
one  Government  ? 

The  President.  I  think  not,  sir;  because  in  making  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  council  it  was  provided,  to  speak  with  technical 
accuracy,  that  the  five  principal  allied  or  associated  Governments 
should  each  have  one  representative  in  the  league;  and  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  treaty  itself  those  powers  ar^  enumerated,  ana 
amon^  others  is  the  British  Empire.  *  'The  Empire  of  Great  Britain," 
I  thuu£,  is  the  technical  term.  Therefore,  their  unity  is  established 
by  their  representation  in  the  council. 

Senator  ^randeoee.  Mr.  President,  I  read  from  the  treaty 

The  Chairman.  I  was«going  to  ask,  if  I  may,  what  fimction  do 
these  five  dominions  of  the  Bntish  Empire  have  in  the  assembly  1 

The  President.  None,  except  the  general  powers  of  the  assembly 

Tie  Chairman.  They  have  votes  in  the  assembly  ? 

The  RiEsiDENT.  They  have  votes,  but  in  a  matter  involving  the 
British  Empire,  they  would  have  but  one  vote  among  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  on  all  other  matters,  they  would  each  have 
one  vote  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  to  call  the  President's  attention  to 
the  first  page  of  the  treaty  with  Germany,  which  sajns,  after  the 
preamble  setting  forth  the  desirability  of  the  condition  existing 
being  replaced  by  a  just  and  durable  peace,  "  For  this  purpose,  the 
high  contracting  parties  represented  as  follows,''  and  then  it  names 
them,  and  in  the  list  is  "His  Majesty,  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Brityain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  Emperor  of  India,  by  his  duly  accredited  officials, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Dominion  of  South  Africa,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,"  etc.  Now, 
they  are  "high  contracting  parties"? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  And  if  one  of  those  high  contracting  parties 
has  a  dispute  with  another  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  by  what 
inference  are  other  high  contracting  parties  made  parties  to  the 
disputo  ? 

The  President.  I  think  by  the  inference  that  I  thought  I  estab- 
lished, sir 

Senator  Brandegee.  But,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  does 
not  say  that  these  parties,  the  self-governing  British  colonies,  shall 
be  excluded  from  participating  in  the  deliberations  because  they 
may  have  some  interest  in  the  controversy. 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  ^They  must  be  parties  to  the  dispute.  Now. 
if  we  have  a  dispute  with  England  about  the  right  of  an  American 
ship  to  enter  an  English  port,  how  can  it  be  said  that  New  Zealand 
or  Australia  id  a  party  to  that  dispute  I 
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The  President.  Because,  Senator,  in  case  of  the  worst  coming  to 
the  worst,  and  war  ensuing,  we  would  be  at  war  with  all  of  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  may  be  that  a  blunder  has  been  made  in 
creating  such  a  situation.  It  would  not  be  determinative,  in  my 
opinion. 

Now,  on  page  7  of  the  print  that  I  have,  which  is  Senate  Document 
No.  49,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  the  last  thing  in  the  treaty 
is  this  statement: 

From  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war  will  terminate. 
From  that  moment  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  official  relations  nith 
Germany,  and  with  any  of  the  German  States,  will  be  resumed  by  the  allied  and 
associated  powers. 

The  treaty  itseft  orovides  that  when  Germany  and  three  of  the 
allied  and  associatea  powers  have  ratified  the  treaty  it  has  come 
into  force. 

The  President.  As  between  those  parties. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  It  does  not  say  so^ 

The  President.  I  b^  your  pardon,  I  tUnk  it  does. 

Senator  Bbandbgbe.  Here  it  is^Mr.  President.  [Handing  pamphlet 
to  the  President.]  I  have  read  it,  and  there  is  no  such  language  in 
it  that  I  can  discover. 

The  President.  No;  not  the  part  t^at  you  read;  I  did  not  mean 
that;  but  in  the  part  where  the  provision  is  referred  to  about  ratifi- 
cation by  Oermany  and  three  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  read  that  with  some  care,  and  I  have 
not  seen  it. 

Senator  Knox.  The  language  to  which  the  President  refers  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  treaty,  and  it  provides  that  when  the 
process  of  ratification  shall  have  oeen  completed  by  Germany  and 
any  three  powers,  the  treaty  shall  come  into  force. 

The  President.  As  between  them. 

Senator  Enox.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  President.  In  a  sub- 
sequent clause  dealing  with  what  I  think  is  an  entirely  different 
matter — ^that  is,  the  adjustments  as  between  the  nations,  not  adjust- 
ments as  between  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  Germany— it 
comes  into  force  whenever  the  ratifications  are  made;  but  if  you  will 
take  the  body  of  the  treaty  you  will  find  that  everythioyg  that  (jherm&nj 
is  to  do  is  to  be  done  withm  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the  rati- 
fication has  been  made;  and  a  c^tain  number  of  months  afterwards 
she  is  to  demobilize,  give  up  her  ships,  and  do  all  things  that  will 
make  her  practically  a  noncombatant,  within  a  number  of  dajp  after 
ratification  by  three  of  the  powers;  so  she  is  either  at  peace  with  the 
world,  or  she  is  only  partially  at  peace  with  the  world;  and  as  the 
requirements  of  the  treaty  are  specific  that  she  is  to  ^o  out  of  the  wai* 
business  altogether,  there  is  a  conclusive  inference  m  my  mi]»d  that 
she  is  at  peace  with  the  world  when  those  three  ratificati<ms  have 
been  made. 

The  President.  I  can  not  agree  with  you  there.  You  see,  the 
theory  is  this:  That  when  three  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers  ratify  this  treaty,  Germany  havmg  ratified  it,  then  the  treaty 
18  in  force;  that  is  to  say,  she  has  then  engaged  to  do  the  tbin^ 
provided  in  tixQ  treaty,  and  her  engagement  is  with  those  three 
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powers,  among  the  rest,  and  she  must  then  proceed  to  do  what  she  has 
promised;  but  it  does  not  estabhsh  peace  between  her  and  other 
countries. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  lan^age  shows  that  it  establishes 
peace  and  provides  for  a  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  all  other 
relations  with  Germanv.  I  intend,  within  a  short  time,  to  try  to 
make  my  views  upon  that  clear. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  went  into  that  question  rather  thoroughly— 
"from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war 
wiD  terminate."  Then  it  says,  **From  that  moment,  and  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  official  relations  with  Germany  and 
vrith  any  of  the  German  States  will  be  resumed  by  the  aUied  and 
associated  powers,''  which  I  assume  means  all  of  them. 

Xow,  to  revert  to  another  point,  Mr.  President,  have  you  any 
knowledge — and  I  ask  all  these  questions,  of  course,  subject  to  your 
determination  as  to  whether  it  is  proper  for  you  to  answer  them,  or  to 
make  any  statement  about  them • 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Are  the  Austrian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish 
treaties,  which  I  assume  are  in  process  of  being  made 

The  PREsn)ENT.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee  (continuing).  Intertwined  with  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  as  is  the  treatv  with  German;^  ? 

The  Presidbnt.  The  covenant  of  the  league  constitutes  a  part  of 
each  of  those  treaties. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Would  you  feel  at  liberty  to  state  what  per- 
centage of  progress  they  have  made  up  to  the  present  time,  or  how 
nearly  completed  they  are? 

The  President.  I  think  they  are  all  practically  completed,  Sena- 
tor, with  the  exception  of  some  debatable  questions  of  territorial 
boundaries. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  In  as  much  as  our  Constitution  provides  that 
treaties  shall  be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  do  you  think  that  it  is 
constitutional  for  us  to  approve  the  Franco-American  treaty  which 
provides  that  before  it  goes  into  operation — or  substantially,  1  would 
say,  before  it  goes  into  operation — it  must  secure  the  approval  of  tJ^e 
council  of  the  league  of  nations. 

The  President.  Why,  yes;  we  can  consent.  We  have  the  sovereign 
right  to  consent  to  any  process  that  we  choose,  surely. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  We  have  the  right  to  consent,  but  of  course 
the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  right  to  ratify  the  treaty,  negotiated 
and  presented  by  the  Executive,  but  my  point  is,  have  we  a  right  to 
provide  that  in  addition  to  the  constitutional  re(}uirements  for  the 
makmg  of  a  valid  treaty  there  shall  also  be  required  the  consent  of 
the  coimcil  of  the  league  of  nations,  which  the  Constitution  was  not 
aware  off 

The  President.  If  that  is  a  part  of  the  treaty;  yes,  I  think  we 
have. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  treaty  can  in 
any  way  amend  the  Constitution  or  the  constitutional  requnrements 
(or  executing  a  treaty. 

The  President.  No. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  Then  by  what  process  of  ratiocination  do  you 
assume  that  the  treaty  can  compd  the  consent  of  the  council  before 
this  covenant  is  approved  ? 

The  PREsroENT.  Suppose  you  would  determine  that  whm  aay 
group  of  nations  adopted  a  treaty  then  we  could  adopt  the  treaty  that 
contained  certain  provisions  that  we  wished  to  put  in,  and  to  make 
the  operation  of  the  treaty  contingent  upon  its  acceptance  by  the 
other  nations  in  the  group.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  entirely 
analogous  case.  In  other  words,  I  am  assuming  that  we  adopt  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  In  that  case  we  will  be  members  of  the  lea^e. 
We  are  in  effect  saying  that  we  have  become  members  of  the  league. 
If  the  council  of  the  league  accepts  this  we  agree  to  put  it  in  force. 
It  is  a  means  of  being  consistent  vrith  the  thing  that  we  have  already 
done  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  league. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  get  your  viewpoint  about  that.  Now,  do 
you  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to  aaopt  the  Franco-American  treaty  which 
in  substance  provides  that  we  can  not  denounce  it  until  the  council 
of  the  league  of  nations  gives  us  permission  to  do  so  or  agrees  to 
denounce  it. 

The  President.  I  do,  Senator.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  with 
regard  to  our  historical  relations  with  France^  and  also  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  her  own  sense  of  danger,  and  I  think  it  would  be  one 
of  the  handsomest  acts  of  history  to  enter  into  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  feel  just  as  cordially  toward  her  heroic 
conduct  as  anybody  can.  But  that  was  not  the  question.  The 
question  was  whether  it  was  wise  to  so  tie  ourselves  to  any  foreign 
nation  as  that  we  never  could  repudiate — I  will  not  use  the  word 
'^ repudiate" — can  never  cancel  our  treaties  without  due  notice, 
without  the  consent  of  a  body  not  yet  created. 

The  President.  Of  course  I  am  assuming  that  body  will  be  cre- 
ated before  we  adopt  the  Franco-American  treaty,  and  iiii  that  case 
that  provision  that  you  are  alluding  to  is  only  a  completion  of  the 
idea  of  the  treaty,  namely,  as  I  have  been  quoted  as  saying,  this  is 
an  agreement  on  our  part  to  anticipate  the  advice  of  the  council  of 
the  league,  as  we  shall  take  such  and  such  measures  to  defend 
France.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  anticipating  that,  we  are  assuming 
the  action  of  the  league,  and  therefore  it  is  with  the  league  and  its 
action  that  the  whole  matter  is  bound  up,  and  I  think  that  the  pro- 
vision you  allude  to,  therefore,  is  consistent  and  almost  logically 
necessary. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  now,  inasmuch  as  you  have  stated  in 
your  message — and  I  have  of  course  agreed  to  it  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  true — that  the  Franco-American  treatv  is  only  designed  for 
temporary  purposes,  the  defense  of  France  until  the  league  says  that 
it  is  competent  to  do  it,  or  words  to  that  effect 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  prudence  for  us 
to  include  in  the  IVanco-American  treaty,  if  it  should  be  ratified,  a 
provision  that  it  shall  have  some  time  limit  put  upon  it,  that  it  shall 
exist  for  not  more  than  10  years,  say.  I  assume  ii  the  league  is  ever 
l^oing  to  be  effective  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
mdependence  of  its  various  members,  it  will  be  in  the  course  of  10 
years,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  having  some  time  limit  on  the 
treaty. 
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llie  Pbesident.  Only  a  psychological  objection,  the  sentiment 
between  tibie  two  countries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  other  alternative  is  to  guarantee  it  for- 
ever or  until  the  council  of  the  league  loosens  us  from  it,  is  it  not  ? 

The  PmesiDBNT.  Yes;  when  the  coimcil  of  ther  lea^e  will  exist, 
among  other  uses  should  be  that  the  whole  international  influence 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  management  of  all  these  things 
will  be  present  there  to  bring  about  this  rearrangement. 

Senator  Brandeoeb.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  But  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  vote  to  loose  oiurselves  does  not  help  us,  as  unanimous 
action  is  required  by  nine  gentlemen,  any  one  of  wnom  can  prevent  us. 

The  President.  No,  Senator;  but  tne  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
different  countries  in  that  coimcil  will  be  such,  if  I  may  judge,  that 
those  things  may  be  accomphshed. 

Senator  JBrandegee.  That  is  an  optimistic  view  to  take,  if  you 
will  pardon  my  opinion  about  it. 

The  President.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  era  of  good  feeling  which  exists  between  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  after  their  common  experience  and  suffering  in 
this  great  war  may  not  always  exist,  in  view  of  future  commercial 
contests  and  separate  interests  of  different  nationalities  which  may 
occur  in  the  future,  and  what  some  of  us  feel  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
careful  in  making  these  definite  international  engagements,  which  we 
are  wisely  determined  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  if  we  should  make 
them,  and  we  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to  imderstand  exactly  the 
obligations  we  are  to  be  held  to  before  we  afl^  our  signature,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  agree  to  that. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  word  or  two  about  this 
so-called  American  draft.  The  American  draft  of  the  league  which 
was  sent  to  us  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  was  the  draft  which 
was  submitted  by  the  American  commission  to  the  conference  abroad  ? 

The  President.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  It  was  the  draft  which  was  submitted  by 
you  as  the  head  of  the  American  commission  to  the  American  com- 
mission.    Is  that  correct? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator^t  was  done  as  all  other  things  of 
this  sort  were  done  over  there.  We  circulated  the  draft  among  the 
representatives  of  the  14  States  who  were  represented  in  the  general 
league  of  nations,  and  they  had  10  days  or  more  to  examine  it.  I 
also  submitted  it  to  my  colleagues,  not  for  any  formal  discussion 
but  in  order  to  have  their  opinion  if  they  chose  to  express  it.  Then 
when  the  commission  got  down  to  its  real  work  they  appointed  a 
committee. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Of  the  commission  ? 

The  President.  No;  of  two  oflBcers  of  the  commission.  Well^ 
they  did  form  a  committee,  but  that  committee  employed  the  serv- 
ices of  two  technical  advisers.  Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  them  and 
Mr.  Hurst — not  the  Mr.  Hurst  that  Mr.  Miller  mentioned. 

S^ator  Brandeoee.  He  gave  his  initials  as  C.  J.  B. 

The  President.  I  have  forgotten  the  initials. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  He  said  he  was  an  employee  of  the  British, 
State  Department. 
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The  President.  Yes;  he  is  a  very  able  man.  He  was  on  the  gai- 
eral  drafting  committee  of  the  treaty,  and  Mr.  Miller  took  the  vanous 
documents  tnat  we  have  been  reading  and  discussing  and  made  a  com- 
bined draft  and  it  was  that  combined  draft  which  was  the  subject  of 
formal  discussion  and  amendment  and  addition  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  And  that  was  the  combined  draft,  the  one 
that  you  sent  to  us  the  other  day  t 

The  President.  No;  Secretary  Lansing  was  asked  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  composite  draft.    It  came  in  yesterday. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  know  about 
it.  Was  there  any  draft,  no  matter  how  incomplete,  any  skeleton 
draft  or  enumeration  or  substance  for  a  draft  for  the  so-called 
American  plan  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  you 
took  with  you  from  this  country  or  was  prepared  over  there  by  you  ? 

The  President.  Only  the  one  that  I  referred  to  earlier  m  this 
conference,  Senator,  when  I  had  taken  the  Phillimore  report  as  more 
or  less  of  a  basis  of  my  work. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  the  onlv  thing  that  you  had  in 
the  nature  of  a  skeleton  draft  when  you  left  the  country  i 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  the  Phillimore  draft  or  report,  whatever 
the  proper  term  may  be,  contain  anything  like  what  is  now  article  10 
of  the  covenant  of  the  league  ? 

The  President.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  do  not  remember  whether  there  was 
anvthing  like  that  in  that  ? 

'Fhe  Resident.  Let  me  say  this  in  regard  to  article  10.  I  believe 
this  to  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  it.  It  is  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Early  in  my  administration,  as  I  think  many  of  the  members  know, 
I  tried  to  get  the  American  States,  the  States  of  Central  and  South 
America,  to  join  with  us  in  an  arrangement  in  which  a  phrase  like 
this  constituted  the  kernel,  that  we  guaranteed  to  each  other  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence.  *' Under  a  repubUcan 
form  of  government"  was  added  in  that  case.  But  that  is  another 
matter.  As  I  represented  to  them  at  that  time,  it  was  a  desire  on 
my  part  at  any  rate  to  show  the  way  to  them  of  keeping  things  steady 
and  preventing  the  kind  of  agression  they  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  subject  of  the  Niagara  conference  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  A.  B.  C.  powers. 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  it  was  discussed  there,  Senator. 
We  discussed  it  diplomatically. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  taken  up  at  that  time  ? 

The  President.  It  was  taken  up  at  that  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  was  the  author  of  article  101 

The  President.  I  suppose  I  was  as  much  as  anybody. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  you  recommended  it  to  your  fellow 
American  commissioners  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  many  Americans  were  on  the  commis* 
sion  which  framed  the  covenant  for  the  league  of  nations  f 

The  President.  Two  —Col.  House  and  myself. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  total  membersnip  was  what?  Fifteen, 
was  it  not  I 
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The  PsBSiDBirr.  Fourteen  nations,  and  five  principal  nations 
had  two  members,  which  woukl  make  19,  would  it  not?  Yes,  19 
members. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  they  have  the  unit  rule,  so  to  speak, 
casting  one  vote  for  each  member? 

The  Peesident.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  did  we  vote  at  all. 
1  presided  and  the  final  form  was  this,  ''If  there  are  no  objections  we 
will  regard  that  as  accepted. '' 

Senator  Brandegee.  As  we  say  in  the  Senate,  ''without  objec- 
tion it  is  agreed  to. " 

The  President.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  way  the  whole  thing  was 
agreed  to. 

Senator  BRA2!n)EG£E.  Did  these  commissions  to  which  the  plenary 
conference  delegated  certain  subjects  to  prepare  reports  upon  have 
any  coordination  with  each  otner?  Did  each  commission  know 
what  the  other  commissions  were  doing? 

The  President.  No;  the  subiects  were  too  unlike. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  tnere  any  debate  on  the  completed 
draft  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  plenary  council  just  before  you  came  over  in  March  ? 

The  President.  Yes;  there  were  speeches. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  call  those  debates.  I  read  that 
there  were  no  debates  as  to  what  each  particular  government  de- 
manded. 

The  President.  No;  because  there  were  so  many  of  those  rep- 
resented, and  they  had  all  been  canvassed  in  the  process  of  formu- 
lation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  replied  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
requesting  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  which  was 
also  signm  by  Secretarv  Lansing 

The  President.  Ana  Mr.  White. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  Mr.  White — ^you  stated,  if  I  recollect, 
in  substance,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  it 
but  for  the  fact  that  Gen.  Bliss  had  mentioned  the  names  of  certain 
Governments  and  you  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  delicacy  not  to 
make  it  public.  Would  it  not  "be  possible  to  furnish  us  with  the 
general  drift  of  the  arguments,  leaving  out  the  names  of  the  Govern- 
ments, etc. ?  * 

The  President.  There  was  not  any  argument.  He  said  flatly 
that  it  was  unjust.    It  was  not  a  reason. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  an  opinion. 

The  President.  An  opinion. 

Senator  Brandegee.  A  conclusion. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  With  that,  you  agreed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, did  you  not  ? 

The  President.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  say  any  more 
than  I  have  said. 

Senator  Brandegee^  I  do  not  think  I  care  to  ask  anything  more. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Will  you  permit  me  to  read  into  the  record 
these  two  paragraphs  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treatv  and  ask 
whether  they  are  what  you  refer  to  when  you  express  the  opinion 
that  the  treaty  would  go  into  effect  when  Germany  and  three  of  the 
contracting  parties  had  signed  it,  and  only  as  to  tnem? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  exphcitly  stated. 
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Senator  Hitohoook.  I  thought  it  was  left  in  some  donbt.  I  would 
like  to  read  them  into  the  record  [reading]  : 

A  first  proc^ verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  wiU  be  drawn  up  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  on  the  other  hand. 

From  the  date  of  this  first  proc^verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force  between  the 
high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it.  For  the  determination  of  all  periods  of 
time  provided  for  in  the  present  treaty  this  date  will  be  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  treaty. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  the  treaty  is  not  in  effect 
except  as  to  those  that  have  ratified  it. 

The  President.  I  could  not  put  my  hand  on  it,  but  I  was  sure. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  j[ust  one  question  on  this 
French  treaty.  If  we  should  adopt  this  present  treaty  with  the 
league  of  nations  and  with  section  10  in  it,  which  brings  all  of  the 

great  nations  of  the  league  to  the  protection  of  France,  if  war  should 
e  made  against  her  bv  Germany,  what  necessity  is  there  for  any 
other  special  treaty  with  France  ?      ,  ,  . 

The  President.  To  meet  the  possibility  of  delay  in  action  on  the 
part  of  the  council  of  the  league. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  tne  agreement  of  section  10  comes  into 
effect,  does  it  not,  the  moment  we  adopt  the  treaty  ?        • 

The  President.  Yes;  but  the  council  has  to  act  and  formulate 
its  advice,  and  then  the  several  governments  have  to  act  and  form 
their  judgment  upon  that  advice. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  under  the  present  situation 
that  that  could  be  done  as  quickly  as  Germany  could  get  ready  for 
a  second  war  on  France? 

The  President.  Oh,  as  quickly  as  she  could  get  ready,  yes;  but 
not  as  quickly  as  she  could  act  after  she  got  readjr. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  this:  If  Ger- 
many has  surrendered  her  navy,  demobilized  her  army,  and  been 
shorn  of  large  portions  of  her  territory;  if  we  have  no  demand  for  rep- 
aration or  mdemnity  against  her;  if,  as  you  stated  in  your  addresses 
to  the  Congress,  the  war  is  over;  if  there  is  no  fighting  going  on;  if 
Germany  has  signed  the  peace  treaty,  and  you  have  signed  the  peace 
treaty;  if,  in  fact,  there  is  a  condition  of  peace,  and  only  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  that  a  state  of  war  existed  a  year  ago — ^if  that 
is  all  so,  is  there  no  way  by  which  the  condition  of  peace  which 
actually  exists  can  be  made  legally  eflFective  except  by  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  treaty  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Senator,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  way  whicli 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  adopt  which  separates  us,  in  dealing  with 
Germany,  from  those  with  whom  we  were  associated  during  the  war. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Why  ? 

The  PRESiDEinr.  Because  I  think  that  is  a  moral  union  which  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  break. 

Senator  Brandegee.  If  we  have  rescued  our  fellow  belligerents 
from  the  German  peril  voluntarily  and  without  any  charge,  and  if 
we  prefer  not  to  have  any  entanglements  or  connections  with  Euro- 
pean powers,  but  to  pursue  our  course  as  we  did  before  the  war, 
where  is  the  moral  obligation  to  merge  ourselves  with  Europe  forever  ^ 

The  President.  I  do  not  construe  it  as  nierging  ourselves,  but  I 
do  think  we  are  under  the  plainest  moral  obligation  to  join  with  our 
associates  in  imposing  certain  conditions  of  peace  on  Germany. 
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Senator  Bbandeobe.  Even  if  we  ratify  the  German  so-called  peace 
treaty,  with  or  without  the  Shantung  provision  in  it,  and  strike  out 
article  1^  of  the  peace  treatv,  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations, 
we  still  join  with  those  with  whom  we  have  cooperated  in  establish- 
ing peace  with  Germany,  do  we  not,  and  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with 
her* 

The  President.  An  unworkable  peace,  because  the  league  is  neces- 
sary to  the  working  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Well,  suppose  they  have  a  league,  and  we 
ratify  the  treaty  with  the  reservation  that  we  are  not  bound  by 
article  1,  which  is  the  covenant  of  the  league — them  they  have  a 
le^ie  of  nations  covenant. 

Ine  President.  Yes,  and  we  are  tied  into  every  other  part  of  the 
treaty  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  members  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Suppose  we  also  adopt  the  21  amendments 
that  Senator  Fall  has  pendisg  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  striking  us  out  of  these  commissions  to  which  we  are  tira, 
and  just  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  which  ties  us  to  the  covenant: 
We  establish  peace  with  Germany  just  the  same,  I  fancy.  The  other 
powers  could  accept  our  amendments  to  the  treaty  or  not,  as  they 
cho^e.  In  either  case  Germany  would  be  at  peace,  and  they  woula 
be  in  the  league,  and  we  would  be  out  of  it.  We  could  have  peace, 
and  resume  all  our  business  in  relation  to  copper  mines  ana  zinc 
min^,  etc.,  and  we  could  export  to  Germany,  and  reestablish  the 
consul \T  service;  could  we  not? 

The  President.  We  could,  sir;  but  I  hope  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  never  consent  to  do  it. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  There  is  no  way  by  which  the  people  can 
vote  on  it. 

The  Ceiairman.  Are  we  not  trading  with  Germany  now,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I 

The  President.  Not  so  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Licenses  certainly  have  been  issued.  It  is  adver- 
tised in  aJl  the  New  York  papers. 

The  President.  We  removed  the  restrictions  that  were  formerly 
placed  upon  shipments  to  neutral  countries  which  we  thought  were 
going  through  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  see  them  advertised  broadly  in  the  New 
York  papers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  does  the  moral  obli- 
gation to  which  you  have  alluded  compel  us  to  maintain  American 
troops  in  Europe  1 

The  President.  Which  moral  obligation,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  referred  to  the  moral  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  us  to  carry  out  the  peace  terms  and  the  like  in  con- 
junction with  our  associates,  and  felt  that  it  would  be,  as  I  understood 
you,  a  breaking,  a  denial  of  that  moral  obligation  to  make  a  separate 
peace  or  to  act  by  ourselves. 

He  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  that  obligation  go  to  the 
extent  of  compelling  us  to  maintain  American  troops  in  Europe? 

llie  President.  Such  small  bodies  as  are  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  treaty,  I  think;  yes. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  will  those  troops  have  to  be 
maintamed  under  the  various  treaties  of  peace  until  the  ultimate 
consummation  of  the  terms  of  those  treaties? 

The  President.  Yes,  Senator;  hut  that  is  not  long.  In  no  case, 
as  I  remember,  does  that  exceed  18  months. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  I  was  rather  under  the  impression 
that  the  occupation  of  Germany  was  to  be  for  15  years. 

The  President.  Oh,  I  beg  yom*  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  Khine. 

The  President.  Along  the  Rhine ;  yes.  I  was  thinking  of  Upper 
Silesia,  and  the  other  places  where  plebiscites  are  created,  or  to  be 
carried  out.  It  is  the*  understanding  with  the  other  Governments 
that  we  are  to  retain  only  enough  troops  there  to  keep  our  flag  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  idea  in  my  mind  was  this: 
Will  we  be  maintaining  American  troops  upon  the  Khine  for  the  next 
15  years  ? 

The  President.  That  is  entirely  within  our  choice,  Senator;  but 
I  suppose  we  will. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
whether  or  not  we  have  American  troops  in  Budapest  at  present  ? 

The  President.  We  have  not.  There  are  some  American  officers 
there,  Senator,  sent  with  a  miUtary  commission,  but  no  American 
troops. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Setuming,  if  you  do  not  mind,  Mr. 
President,  to  one  last  question  about  Shantung,  do  you  recall  the 
American  experts  reporting  that  the  Japanese  promise,  the  verbal 
promise,  which  has  been  referred  to,  to  return  Shantung,  meant  in 
reality  the  returning  of  the  shell  but  retaining  the  kernel  of  the  nut? 

The  President.  1  remember  their  sajing  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

The  President.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one  else  has  any  questions  to 
ask,  I  have  a  few. 

The  President.  Proceed,  Senator,  if  you  will. 

Senator  New.  These  questions,  Mr.  President,  are  more  or  less 
general  and  haphazard,  ref^ring  to  no  particular  feature  of  the 
treaty,  but  to  all  of  them. 

First,  was  it  the  policy  of  the  American  delegates  to  avoid  partici- 
pation by  the  United  Stiettes  in  strictly  European  questions  and  their 
settlement;  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  matters  m  which  Ameiica 
refused  to  participate,  or  endeavored  to  avoid  participation  f 

The  President.  I  could  not  give  you  a  list  m  answer  to  the  last 

f>art  of  your  question,  sir;  but  it  certainly  was  our  endeavoi  to  keep 
ree  from  European  affairs. 

Senator  New.  What  did  the  American  delegates  say  or  do  to  secure 
nonpai  ticipation  by  the  United  States  in  me  cessions  of  Danzig, 
Memel,  and  in  the  various  boundarjr  commissions,  reparations  com- 
missions, and  other  agencies  set  up  in  the  treaty  for  the  disposition 
of  questions  in  which  America  has  no  national  interest? 

The  President.  I  did  not  get  that.  Senator,  it  is  so  long. 

Senator  New.  I  will  divide  it.  What  did  the  American  delegates 
say  or  do  to  secure  nonparticipation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
cessions  of  Danzig  and  Memel  i 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  the  process  of  the  whole  peace  was 
this:  Each  nation  had  associated  with  it  certain  expert  advisers, 
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eollege  profeasois  and  baBkers  and  men  who  were  familiar  with 
ethmcal  and  geographical  and  financial  and  busineea  questions. 
Each  question  was  referred  to  a  joint  commission  consisting  of  the 
speeiahsta  in  that  field  representing  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers.  They  made  a  report  to  this  smaller  council,  and  in  every 
mstance  the  American  representatives  were  under  instructions  to 
keep  out  o(  actual  participation  in  these  processes  so  far  as  it  was 
honorably  possible  to  do  so. 

Senator  New.  The  second  half  of  the  question  is  this:  What  did 
the  American  delegates  do  to  secure  nonparticipation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  reparations  commission  ? 

The  President.  Why,  we  were  disinclined  to  join  in  that,  but 
yielded  to  the  urgent  reauest  of  the  other  nations  that  we  should, 
because  they  wanted  our  advice  and  counsel. 

Senator   Nsw.  What   Sjgreement,   written   or   verbal,   has   beeia 
entered  into  by  the  American  delegates  touching  the  assicnment  to 
various  States  of  mandatories  under  the  provisions  of  article  22 1 
The  Prbsidbnt.  None  whatever. 

Senator  New.  If  it  be  understood  that  Great  Britain  or  her 
dominions  will  act  as  mandatories  of  the  territory  in  Africa  lately 
held  by  Germany,  what  advantage  of  a  practical  nature  is  expected 
to  accrue,  and  whom  will  it  benefit,  from  subjecting  the  British  or 
dominion  administration  to  the  mandatories  of  such  nations  aa 
Liberia,  Italy,  or  any  others  ? 
The  PiLEsroENT.  Mandatories  of  Liberia  t 
Senator  New.  Yes. 

The  President.  I  do  not  understand,  Senator.  The  whole  system 
of  mandates  is  intended  for  the  development  and  protection  of  the 
territories  to  which  they  apply — that  is  to  sav,  to  protect  their 
inhabitants,  to  assist  their  aevelopment  under  tne  operation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  lead  to  their  ultimate  independent 
existence. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  there  is  more  than  a 
suspicion;  there  is  a  general  conviction  in  the  world,  I  think,  that 
Germany  is  promoting  the  dissemination  of  Bolshevist  propaganda 
in  the  countries  of  the  Allies,  including  the  United  States.  That 
being  the  case,  I  am  prompted  to  ask  what  provision  in  the  treaty 
obligates  Germany  to  prohibit  Bolshevik  propaganda  from  German 
sources  in  the  United  States  and  allied  countnesT 
The  Pbesibent.  None. 

Senator  New.  No  provision?  Was  any  proposal  considei^d  by 
the  peace  conference  airected  toward  securing  the  names  of  Grerman 
propaganda  agents  in  the  United  States  and  the  allied  countries,  or 
to  obtain  the  records  of  the  disbursements  made  in  support  of 
Bolshevik  or  other  propaganda  intended  to  weaken  or  disrupt  the 
United  States  1 

The  President.  We  made  every  eflort  to  trace  everything  that  we 
got  rumor  of,  Senator-  and  traced  everything  that  we  ooula;  but  no 
provisions  were  feasible  in  the  treaty  itself  teuching  that. 

Senator  New.  Did  not  France  yield  under  pressure  at  least  partly 
exerted  by  the  American  delegates  to  abandon  certain  guaranties  of 
the  security  of  her  German  frontiers  which  she  had  been  advised  by 
Marshal  Foch  were  indispensable;  and  is  not  the  present  frontier,  in 
French  military  opinion,  less  secure  than  the  one  which  France  was 
induced  to  abanaon'i 
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The  Pbesidekt.  Senator,  do  you  think  I  ou^t  to  redebate  here 
the  fundamental  queetions  that  we  debated  at  r aris )  I  think  that 
would  be  a  mistake,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  President,  it  is  on  that  very 
theory  that  I  refrained  from  asking  many  of  those  things,  the  thoughte 
of  wmch  crowd  one's  mind,  and  which  one  would  like  to  ask. 

The  President.  Of  course.  You  see,  you  are  going  into  the  method 
by  which  the  treaty  was  negotiated.  Now,  with  eJl  respect,  sir,  I 
think  that  is  a  temtory  that  we  ought  not  to  enter. 

Senator  New.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  answered,  I  will  withdraw  it.  Is  there  objection  to  answering 
this,  Mr.  President:  What  was  France's  solution  proposed  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Saar  Basin  1 

The  President.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  answer  those  questions, 
Senator,  because  of  course  they  affect  the  policy  and  urgency  of 
other  Governments.    I  am  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  that. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  President,  would  our  position  in  the  War  of  1812 
imd  the  Spanish-American  War  have  been  secure  under  the  league 
covenant? 

The  PRESIDENT.  Oh,  Senator,  you  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I 
•could.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  historical  student,  but  I  could  not  ouite 
get  the  league  back  into  those  days  clearly  enough  in  my  mind  to  term 
« judgment. 

Senator  New.  What  would  have  been  the  procedure  under  the 
•covenant  in  those  two  cases,  in  your  opinion  ? 

The  President.  Why,  Senator,  I  could  figure  that  out  if  you  gave 
me  half  a  day,  because  I  would  nave  to  reiresh  my  mind  as  to  the 
circumstances  that  brought  on  the  wars;  but  that  has  not  been 
regarded  as  a  profitable  historical  exercise — ^hypothetically  to  recon- 
struct history. 

Senator  New.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  press  for  answers,  then. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  President,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
Germany  cedes  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  of 
her  overseas  possessions  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  We  therebv,  as  I  view  it,  become  possessed  in  fee 
of  an  undivided  fifth  part  of  tnose  possessions. 

The  President.  Onlv  as  one  of  five  trustees,  Senator.  There  is 
no  thought  in  any  mind,  of  sovereignty. 

Senator  Moses.  Such  possession  as  we  acquire  by  means  of  that 
cession  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  by  congressional  action. 

The  President.  I  have  not  thought  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  no  plan  to  suggest  or  recommendation  to 
make  to  Congress  ? 

Tlie  President.  Not  yet,  sir;  I  am  waiting  until  the  treaty  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Hie  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  any 
way,  but  the  conference  has  now  lasted  about  three  hours  and  a  hali, 
sua  it  is  half  an  hour  after  the  lunch  hour. 

The  President.  Will  not  you  gentlemen  take  luncheon  with  me  ? 
It  win  be  very  delightful. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.|  the  conference  ad- 
journed.) 
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(The  questions  submitted  by  Senator  Fall,  above  referred  to,  and 
the  replies  of  the  President  are  here  printed,  as  follows:) 

QuisnoNS  AsKBD  BT  Sbnator  Fall  and  Rspliss  by  President  Wilson. 

QUESTIONS  BT  SBNATOB  PALL. 

"1.  In  >^our  judgment,  have  you  not  the  power  and  authority,  by  a  proclamation, 
to  declare  in  appropriate  words  that  peace  exists  and  thus  restore  the  status  of  peace 
between  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  this  country  and  those  with  whom  we 
declared  war? 

"2.  Could  not,  in  any  event,  the  power  which  declared  war — ^that  is,  Congress — 
joined  by  the  President,  as  you  aflObced  your  approval  of  the  declaration  of  war,  by  a 
resolution,  or  act  of  Congress,  declare  peace,  as  Germany  did  not  declare  war  upon  us? 

"3.  Is  not  the  pending  treaty,  aside  from  the  l^kgue  covenant,  merely  a  set  of  agreed 
rules  and  r^uladons  to  oe  observed  after  peace  is  established,  and  is  not  the  state  of 
war  terminated  merely  bv  the  .filing  of  the  first  process  verbal? 

"4.  The  state  of  war  being  thus  terminated  by  the  filing  of  the  process  verbal, 
although  we  may  not  yet  have  ratified  the  treaty,  Germany  not  having  declared  war 
upon  us,  could  you  not  appoint  or  reappoint  consular  officers  and  agents  in  Germany, 
and  by  a  proclamation  of  the  status  of  peace  authorize  our  citizens  and  without  further 
delay  resume  governmental  relations  with  Germany,  and  would  we  not  then  be  off 
of  a  war  basis  as  to  business? 

"establishment  op  the  lbaoub. 

"5.  The  agreement  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty  is  that  'from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty  the  state  of  war  will  terminate. ' 

"And  under  article  4^  it  is  provided  that  as  soon  as  the  treatv  shall  have  been 
ratified  by  Germany  on  the  one  nand  and  bv  three  of  the  principKal  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers  on  the  other  hand  the  first  proces  verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratification. will 
be  drawn,  and  'from  the  date  of  this  first  proems  verbal  the  treaty  will  come  into  force 
between  the  high  contracting  parties  who  have  ratified  it. ' 

"Am  I  correct  in  assuming: 

"(s)  That  when  three  of  the  principal  allied  powers  shall  have  ratified  the  treaty 
with  Germany  and  the  proems  verbal  is  filed  the  league  of  nations  is  then  established? 

"(6)  That  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  are  in  full  force  to 
such  ratifying  powers? 

"(c)  That  as  to  the  two  remaining  powers,  should  they  not  have  ratified  it  (the  one 
being  the  associated  power,  the  United  States),  'the  state  of  war  will  terminate,' 
although  the  particuliur  terms  of  the  treaty  itself  will  not  be  in  force  as  to  such  non< 
latiMngpowers? 

"(a)  That  such  last  powers  will  not  be  members  of  the  league  until  and  imlees 
thereafter  they  have  eitner  ratified  the  treatv  and  the  league  articles  or  shall  have  been 
otherwise  accepted  into  the  league  under  tne  provisions  of  the  league  articles  as  they 
now  stand  or  as  they  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  admission? 

"6.  However  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  the  treaty  immediately  adopted  with  the 
articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  as  written^  by  what  process  will  this,  in  view  of 
your  statement  as  to  \aiffely  increased  export  withm  the  near  future  or  within  one  or 
two  more  years,  reduce  m  this  country  the  rentals,  cost  of  necessaries,  etc.? 

"licenses  por  evert  trade. 

"7.  Have  you  heard  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Switzerland, 
or  either,  as  to  whether  they  will  jom  the  league,  and  when? 

"8.  Are  you  issuing,  or  allowing  to  be  issued,  en  bloc  or  otherwise,  licenses  to  do 
bnsinesB  with  those  recently  our  enemies,  and  are  you  allowing  ships  and  cargoes 
destined  to  ports  of  Germany  or  other  recent  enemy  ports  to  clear  from  our  ports? 

"9.  Have  you  requested  consular  representatives  of  other  countries  to  act  for  us  in 
Germany? 

"10.  Among  the  documents  forwarded  on  the  8th  instant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  by  yourself,  under  No.  6,  following  the  final  report  of  the  commission 
upon  the  league  articles,  I  find  the  following  recommendations:  ^Resohedf  That  in 
the  opinion  o{  the  commission  the  president  of  the  commission  should  be  requested 
by  the  conference  to  invite  seven  powers,  including  two  neutrals,  to  name  represen- 
tatives on  a  committee  (a)  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  league;  (b)  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  league;  (c)  to  prepare  plans  and 
the  agenda  for  the  Suet  meeting  of  the  assembly.' 
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''Was  this  committee  appointed,  and  have  they  reported  tentatlyely  to  the  com- 
miaaion  or  to  yourself,  ana,  if  so,  is  a  copy  of  such  report  available? 

''questions  as  to  TEBRirORY. 

"11.  Under  article  18,  of  the  peace  treaty,  part  4,  there  is  a  general  renunciation  of 
all  German  rights  to  territory  formerly  belon^g  to  herself  or  to  her  allies  aad  & 
renimciation  of  all  her  rights,  titles,  and  privih^  outside  of  her  boundaries  as  fixed 
by  the  treaty  which  she  nela  as  against  the  alhed  and  associated  powers.  There  is 
no  cession,  apparently,  of  the  territory  to  any  particular  power  or  association  of  powers, 
but  there  is  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  recognize  and  conform  to 
the  measures  which  may  be  token  'now,  or  in  the  future  by  the  principal  allied  and 
associated  powers  in  aj^reement,  where  necessary,  with  third  powers  in  order  to  carry 
the  above  stipulation  into  effect.' 

"To  what  nation  or  nations  or  association  of  nations  does  the  territory  renounced 
under  this  article  ^,  aside  from  such  portions  as  are  specifically  assigned  to  certain 
nations  or  plebiscite  commissions  by  the  particular  article  of  the  German  treaty, 
and  by  what  character  of  title  and  wnat  part,  if  any,  does  the  United  States  take  or 
has  she  taken  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  such  property? 

"12.  Article  119,  section  1,  of  Part  iV,  reads: 

"Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  all  her 
lights  and  titles  over  her  overseas  possessions. 

"This  appears  to  be  a  direct  cession  of  the  German  overseas  possessions  to  the  prin- 
cipal allied  and  associated  powers;  of  course,  the  United  States  being  an  associated 
power,  what  character  of  title  does  the  United  States  receive  to  any  part  of  the  over- 
seas possessions  ceded  by  Germany  through  article  119? 

"SAAB  basin's  disposition. 

"13.  Has  there  as  yet  been  any  agreement,  tentative  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  dis- 
position or  the  government  of  such  overseas  possessioDs  or  any  part  of  same  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party? 

"14.  Will  you  inform  the  committee  whether,  through  an  agreement  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  any  disposition  or  agreement  for  the  disposition  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  German  overseas  possessions  in  Africa  has  been  arrived  at;  and  if  so, 
whetner  the  United  States  has,  tentatively  or  otherwise,  consented  thereto,  and 
whether  possession  has  been  taken  by  either  France  or  Great  Britain  of  any  such 
German  territory  by  any  such  agreement  or  tentative  agreement? 

"15.  Was  it  or  is  it  now  contemplated  that,  of  the  commission  composed  of  five 
members  to  be  chosen  by  the  council  of  the  lea^e  of  nations  for  the  government  of 
the  Saar  Basin,  one  of  said  commission  to  be  a  citizen  of  France,  one  a  native  of  the 
Saar  Basin  ana  not  a  native  of  France,  and  the  three  other  members  belongini?  to 
three  countries  other  than  France  or  Germany,  there  should  be  one  American  com- 
missioner among  the  membership  of  five;  and  if  so,  why  is  it  necessary  that  America 
should  be  represented  upon  this  commission? 

"16.  Why  should  the  United  States  be  represented  bv  one  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  settling  of  the  new  frontier  lines  of  Belgium  and  Germany  under 
articles  under  sections  34  and  35? 

"17.  As  article  48  of  the  treaty  provides  for  a  boundary  commission  for  the  Saar 
Basin,  to  be  composed  of  five  memoers,  one  to  be  appointed  directly  by  France  aod 
one  directly  by  (jermany,  why  was  it  not  provided  that  the  other  three  be  nationals 
of  other  powers?  Should  each  be  named  in  the  article  to  be  appointed  by  some  par- 
ticular country,  as  is  done  with  reference  to  the  other  two,  rather  than  to  leave  the 
selection  of  such  three  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  with  the  restrictive 
provisions  that  the  said  three  should  be  selected  from  nationals  of  other  powers  than 
fVance  and  Germany? 


"settlement  op  boundary  disputes. 


"18.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  provide  in  article  83  that  of  the  commission  of  seven 
members  to  fix  tiie  boundaries  oetween  Poland  and  the  Ozecho-Slova'v  State,  one 
should  be  named  by  Poland,  one  by  such  Czecho-Slovak  State,  and  the  other  five 
named  by  the  five  allied  and  associated  powers,  rather  than  that  certain  countries, 
specifically  named,  should  nominate  the  five  as  well  as  the  two? 

"19.  Has  such  commission  been  appointed,  tentatively  or  otherwise,  and  has  it 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  any  of  its  duties,  either  in  a  temporary  manner  or 
otherwise? 
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'20.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  form  a  commission  of  four  members,  one  to  be  desig- 
nated by  each  the  United  States,  France,  the  British  Empire,  and  Italy,  to  exomse 
authority  over  the  plebiscite  area  of  Vpoer  Silesia:  that  is  to  say,  why  was  it  naees- 
sary  to  name  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  powers  which  should  appoint  one  of-  the 
four  commlssionens  and  then  leave  the  decision  of  such  commission  to  a  majority 
vote?" 

THB   RBPLT  OF  THE   FRBSIDBNT. 

"Mr  Dear  Senator  Fall:  You  left  yesterday  in  my  hands  certain  written  ques- 
tions which  I  promised  you  I  would  answer.    I  am  hastening  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

"I  fed  constrained  to  say  in  reply  to  your  first  question  not  only  that  in  my  judg^ 
ment  I  have  not  the  power  by  proclamation  to  declare  that  peace  existB,  but  tnat  1 
could  in  no  circumstances  consent  to  take  such  a  coune  prior  to  the  ratification  of  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace. 

"1  feel  it  due  to  perfect  frankness  to  say  that  it  would,  in  my  poinion,  put  a  stain 
upon  our  national  honor  which  we  never  could  efface,  if  after  sending  our  men  to  the 
battlefield  to  fight  the  common  cause^  we  should  abandon  our  associates  in  the  war 
in  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  and  dissociate  ourselves  from  all  responsibility 
with  regard  to  those  terms. 

"I  respectfully  suggest  that,  having  said  this,  I  have  in  effect  answered  also  your 
second,  third,  and  fourth  questions,  so  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned. 

"Pomit  me  to  answer  your  fifth  question  by  saying  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
to  which  you  refer  operate  merely  to  establish  peace  between  the  powers  ratifying 
and  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  be  saia  that  the  league  of  nations  is  in  any 
true  sense  created  by  the  association  of  only  three  of  the  allied  and  associated  gov- 
ernments. 


"would  reduce  cost  of  uvmo." 


*'In  reply  to  your  sixth  question,  I  can  only  express  the  confident  opinion  that  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  treaty,  aJong  with  the  articles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league 
as  written,  would  certainly  wiuun  the  near  future  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  mis 
country  as  elsewhere,  by  restoring  production  and  commerce  to  their  normal  strength 
aod  freedom. 

"For  your  convenience,  I  will  number  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  this  letter  as 
the  questions  to  which  they  are  intended  to  replv  are  numbered. 

"7.  I  have  had  no  official  information  as  to  whether  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  or  Switzerland  will  join  the  league.  * 

"8.  1  answered  your  eighth  question  in  reply  to  a  question  asked  me  at  our  con- 
ference the  other  day. 

"9.  In  February,  1917,  Sjpain  was  requested  to  take  charge  of  American  interests 
in  Gennany  throu^  her  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives,  and  no  other  ar- 
rangement nas  since  been  made. 

"10.  The  committee  to  prepare  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  league,  for  the 
eetablishment  of  the  seat  oi  the  league,  and  for  the  procedure  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  assembly  has  been  appointed,  out  has  not  reported. 

"11.  Article  118  of  the  peace  treaty^  part  4,  tmder  which  (Germany  renounces  all 
her  lights  to  territory  formerly  belongm^  to  herself  or  to  her  allies^  was  understood, 
80  far  as  special  provision  was  not  made  in  the  treaty  itself  for  its  disposition,  as  con- 
sdtuUn^  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  the  authority  oy  which  such 
diaposition  should  tutimately  be  determined.  It  conveys  no  title  to  those  powers, 
bat  merely  intrusts  the  disposition  of  the  territory  in  question  to  their  decision. 


"trusteeship  for  colonies. 


'*12.  Germany's  renunciation  in  favor  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers 
of  her  ri^ts  and  titles  to  her  overseas  possessions  is  meant  sunilarlv  to  operate  as 
Testing  in  these  powers  a  trusteeship  with  respect  of  their  final  disposition  and 
government. 

"13.  There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas 
possessions,  whose  confirmation  and  execution  is  dependent  upon  the  approval  of 
the  iMcue  of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  wty  to  that  provisional  ajgreement. 

"14.  The  only  agreement  between  France  and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  African 
territorv  of  which  I  am  cognizant  concerns  the  redisposition  of  rights  already  pos- 
MBsed  by  those  coimtries  on  that  continent.  The  provisional  agreement  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  covers  all  the  German  overseas  possessions  in  Africa 
as  well  as  elsewhere. 

"15.  No  mention  was  made  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Saar  Basin  of 
the  Bffvice  of  an  American  member  of  the  commission  of  five  to  be  set  up  there. 
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**  16.  It  was  deemed  wise  that  the  United  States  should  be  re]R^B8e!ited  by  oi» 
member  of  the  comnusBion  for  setfling  the  new  frontier  lines  of  Belgium  and  Germaay, 
because  of  the  universal  opinion  that  America's  representative  would  add  to  the  ooiik 
mission  a  useful  element  of  entirely  disinterested  judgment. 

"SAAR  BASIN  UNDER  LEAGUE. 

"  17.  The  choice  of  the  commission  for  the  Saar  Basin  was  left  to  the  oouncQ  of  the^ 
league  of  nations,  because  the  Saar  Basin  is  for  15  years  to  be  directly  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  the  lea^e  of  nations. 

"  18.  Article  83  does,  m  effect,  provide  that  five  of  the  members  of  the  commisEion 
of  seven  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  certain  countries,  because  there  are  five  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers,  and  the  nomination  of  five  representatives  by  those  powers  necessarily  mean» 
the  nomination  of  one  reparesentative  oy  each  of  those  powers. 

"19.  No  such  commission  has  vet  been  appointed. 

"  20.  It  was  deemed  wise  that  tne  United  States  should  have  a  representative  nn  the 
coDunission  set  up  to  exercise  authority  over  the  plebiscite  of  Upper  Silesia  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  have  given  with  regard  to  the  commissbn  for  settling  the  frontier  line  of 
Belgium  and  Germany. 
'•Sincerely,  yours, 

"WooDROw  Wilson." 


WEDITESDAT,  ATTGTTST  20,  1919. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations, 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,. 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge^ 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  McCumber,  Brand^ee,  Fall,. 
Knox,  Harding,  Johnson  of  California,  New,  Moses,  Hitchcock,. 
Williams,  Swanson^and  Smith  of  Arizona. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Ferguson,, 
will  you  be  heard  now  ? 

STATEMEHT  OF  ME.  JOHH  C.   FEEGUSOH,  ADVISEE  TO  THE: 

PEESIDENT  OF  CHINA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  stenographer  your  full 
name  and  address?  Also  will  you  please  state  to  us  your  work  in 
China  and  your  experience  there  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  My  name,  sir,  is  John  C.  Ferguson.  I  hold  an 
official  position  under  the  Chinese  Government  as  adviser  to  the 
President  of  China. 

I  went  to  China  in  1887;  was  president  of  the  Nanking  University 
till  1897,  and  from  that  time  till  1902  was  president  of  the  Nanyang 
College,  Shanghai.  Since  1894  I  have  held  various  advisory  positiona 
in  connection  with  the  viceroys  at  Nanking  and  Wuchang  and  in  the 
railway  administration.  Since  1911  I  have  lived  in  Peking  and  have 
been  associated  with  the  four  men  who  have  held  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  China.  I  am  a  resident  of  Newton,  Mass. 
Is  that  sufficient,  sir  1 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  your  service  entirely.  I  should  like 
to  know,  from  your  experience,  which  has  been  a  long  one,  what  has 
been  the  general  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  China  ? 

Mr.  i^ousoN.  I  shoidd  say  that  the  general  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  China  has  been  one  of  friendly  cooperation  and  of 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  China.  The  United  States  has  scrupu- 
lously avoided  any  interference  with  the  internal  administration  of 
China,  and  avoided  any  attempt  to  take  part  in  any  seizure  of  China's 
territoiT,  or  to  connive  at  such  seizure  on  the  part  of  other  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  United  States  ever  deviated  from  this 
policy? 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Not  as  far  as  I  have  known,  either  from  my  ex- 
perience or  from  official  records.  It  has  had  provocation  on  three 
aifferent  occasions  to  deviate  from  the  policy,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  for  political  reasons. 

When  concessions  were  obtained  by  other  powers  at  the  city  of 
Canton  in  the  south  of  China  the  United  States  was  offered  a  special 
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tract  of  land  to  be  called  a  concession  for  its  own  administration. 
It  refused  to  take  it  over. 

When  the  Shanghai  Settlements  were  arranged — ^I  speak  of  "Set- 
tlements'' with  a  capital  S;  that  is  the  districts  where  foreigners 
live — the  British  Government  was  given  a  settlement,  the  French 
Government  was  siven  a  settlement,  and  the  American  Government 
was  offered  a  settlement  known  as  Hongkew.  This  settlement  was 
never  taken  up  by  the  American  Government,  and  was  not  accepted, 
though  it  had  oeen  offered  to  it  freely  by  .China. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  the  area  of  this  settlement,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Feboxtson.  I  should  say  about  3  square  miles. 

Senator  Bbakdegee.  Do  you  remember  who  was  Secretaiy  of 
.State  at  that  time  here  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  I  think 
Mr.  Seward  was  Secretary  of  State,  if  I  remember  correctly,  sir. 

Again,  after  the  Boxers'  War,  in  1901,  a  concession  was  offered  to 
America  at  the  same  time  that  concessions  were  requested  by  Italy 
And  Austria  and  other  powers,  at  Tientsin,  and  the  United  States 
•Government  refused  to  accept  the  proposition. 

So  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  no  instance  has  the  United  States 
deviated  from  that  fixed  policy. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  Chinese  regard  our  support  of  what 
are  known  as  the  Shantung  questions  in  the  treaty,  in  view  of  what 
jou  have  been  saying  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  not  speak  officially  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
<3k)vemment  in  such  a  matter,  naturally,  but  I  can  simply  give  to  the 
committee  my  impression,  from  mv  dose  relationship  with  the 
•Government,  as  to  the  opinion,  which  is  that  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed under  the  treaty  would  be  considered  by  the  Chinese — ^and  is  so 
<5onsidered— as  a  deviation  from  our  policy,  and  that  irrespective  of 
whether  the  leased  territory  of  Kaiochow  is  given  to  Japan  for  a  short 

1)eriod  or  for  a  long  period.  That  China  has  considered  that  the 
ease  which  she  made  with  Germany  in  1 898  was  voided  by  her  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Germany,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  lease 
itself  it  is  not  a  transferable  lease.  No  such  experience  has  ever 
occurred  in  China,  where  there  are  manv  concessions  held  by  foreign 
nations,  as  that  a  lease  given  for  the  residential  purposes  of  one  nation 
•should  be  transferred  for  any  cause  to  another  nation. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  I  was  called  out  of  the  room  for  a  minute, 
rand  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a  question?  I  did  not  hear  whether  you 
said  that  this  concession  which  Germany  had,  which  is  now,  under 
this  treaty,  transferred  to  Japan,  in  itself  provided  that  it  should  be 
nontransforable. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  did  not  make  that  statement,  Senator. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  No. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  said  that  under  the  general  precedents  no  such 
transfer  had  ever  occurred,  and  that  China  considered,  in  granting 
such  leases,  always  that  they  were  nontransferable. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Doctor,  does  not  the  lease  provide  in  its  terms 
that  it  may  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  Chma,  or  that  it  shall 
not  be  transferred  except  with  the  consent  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  that  question  had  never  been  raised  up 
ito  that  time  in  China  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  might  say,  sir,  that  1 
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have  been,  through  the  granting  of  ooneessians,  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Chinese  Gcnreimnient  in  making  such  arrangements  for  conoes- 
sions 

Senator  Hitohoooe.  Are  yon  sure  t^at  expression  is  not  in  there  ) 

Senator  Braitdbqbb.  Let  him  finish  his  sentence. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  finish  his  statement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  not  sure  with  reference  to  the  text  of  the 
treaty  which  was  made  in  March,  1898,  with  Germany,  without  refer- 
ence to  it;  but  speaking  from  memory  I  should  say  that  it  contains 
no  such  clause,  because  up  to  that  time  the  question  had  never  been 
raised  and  never  been  thought  of  as  a  possible  thin^. 

Senator  Httohcook.  Nowy  assuming  thai>  I  am  right,  and  that  the 
clause  appears,  in  there  that  it  shall  not  be  transferred  except  with 
the  consent  of  China,  would  it  not  follow  that  if  China  gave  her 
consent  it  would  be  transferaible  1 

Mr.  Febousok.  I  suppose  so— 

Senator  HrrcBOooifi.  And  that  thaA  would  be  contemplated  as  one 
of  the  possibilities  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  but  I  mi^t  say  that  that  was  never  contem- 
plated* as  a  possibilitv  in  the  granting  of  a  foreign  concession  to  any 
nation,  that  it  would,  be  transferred  to  another  nation.  I  noiay  say, 
Senator,  that  in  the  railway  contracts  it  has  been  explioitlv  stated, 
in  several  railway  contracts  which  China  has  made,  wat  the  rights 
can  not  be  transferred  to  any  third  nation  without  the  explicit  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  it. 

Senator  HrrcHCOOK.  So  that  if  in  this  treaty  made  with  Germany, 
by  which  this  concession  was  secured,  the  clause  does  appear  that  it 
can  not  be  transferred  without  the  consent  of  China,  it  would  be 
unusud,  and  would  imply  that  the  possibility  was  contemplated  of 
China  giving  her  consent? 

ilr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  though  I  think  it  does  not  occur. 

Senator  Brandbgbb.  If  that  provision  was  in  the  lease,  that  it 
could  be  transferred  with  the  consent  of  China,  and  the  consent  of 
China  was  obtained  under  duress,  that  would  not  be  a  compliance 
with  the  provision,  would  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  think  not,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  China  did  consent 
to  its  transfer,  did  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  did,  under  duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  consented  to  it  before  she  entered 
into  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  the  duress  was  practically  the  same 
kind  of  a  duress  that  was  exercised  by  all  of  the  other  governments 
in  obtaining  concessions,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  i   wa.  an  unusual  duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  not  think  there  was  a  duress  exer- 
cised in  all  of  these  concessions,  to  Great  Britain  and  France 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  was  always  a  duress  exercised  for  the 
transfer  of  every  bit  of  Chinese  territory  to  any  ahen  nation,  whether 
that  duress  was  military,  financial,  or  pohtical;  it  was  some  type  of 
duress. 

Senator  McCumber.  So  Japan  was  loUowiUg  the  course  of  the 
Caucasian  nations  in  obtaining  her  concessions  I 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Except  that  she  went  them  one  better. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  She  did  not  go  very  much  better  than  Ger- 
many did  when  she  got  her  concession,  did  she  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir;  that  she  did. 

Senator  MgCumber.  She  got  omy  what  Germany  hadf  I  mean 
in  the  instrument  of  concession  she  got  only  what  Germany  had 
taken  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Do  you  mean  by  the  instrument  of  concession— 
the  treaty  ? 

Senator  MgCumber.  Yes;  the  treaty  with  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir  j  she  ^ot  more  than  Germany  possessed. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Did  Chma  in  her  treaty  with  Japan  grant 
more  than  she  had  granted  to  Germany? 

Mr.FsBGUSON.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  did  she  grant  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  She  granted  a  j)erpetual  lease  to  a  concession 
which  would  be  under  the  exclosiTe  jurisdiction  of  Japan.  That 
was  in  article  2  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  Chins  and  Japan. 

Senator  Bbandbgbb.  In  what  year  i 

'Mi.  Fi»gubon.  On  May  25,  1915,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations iot  the  21  demands. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Outside  of  the  matter 

Mr.  Febguson.  She  ^aye  the  concession,  which  was  not  to  be  a 
lease,  but  to  remain  under  the  exclusiye  jurisdiction  of  Japan,  m  the 
same  waj  that  Hongkong,  for  instance,  remains  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  and  where  the  soyereignty  of  China  is 
not  recognized.  Under  the  old  German  occupation  of  Kiaochow  it 
was  a  leased  territory  in  which  the  soyereignty  of  China  was  acknowl- 
edged, and  the  lease  stipulated  a  term  of  years — ^99  years — ^after 
which  the  territory  should  be  restored  to  China;  but  imder  the  second 
article  of  die  notes  exchanged,  Japan  acquires  a  concession  which  is 
to  remain  under  her  exclusiye  jurisdiction,  without  any  stipulation 
as  to  the  soyereignty  of  China  or  any  stipulation  as  to  any  time  of 
return  to  China. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  in  the  same  notes  there  is  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  Japan  to  return  Shantung  to  China. 

Mr.  Febguson.  To  return  the  leasra  territory  of  Kiaochow. 
Excuse  me  for  correcting  you,. Senator. 

Senator  McCumbeb.   i  es. 

Mr.  Febguson.  The  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  to  China. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Febguson.  The  fourth  article  of  those  notes  stipulates  certain 
arrangements  which  are  to  be  made  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Goyemments  as  to  the  other  rights  in  Shantung  Proyince  which  were 
held  by  Germany. 

Senator  McCijmbeb.  In  that  respect  at  least,  if  Japan  makes  her 
promises  good,  she  has  giyen  to  China  the  [)romise  to  giye  to  China 
something  that  Germany  did  not  agree  to  giye  her  for  99  years,  has^ 
she  not  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  No,  sir;  she  takes  it  all,  but  Geitnany  promised  to 
return  to  China  at  the  end  of  99  years  the  only  part  of  that  territory 
which  is  of  any  commercial  yalue,  and  Japan  proposes  to  keep  that 
for  herself  as  a  perpetual  possession.  There  is  the  difference,  sir. 
Japan  proposes  to  keep  it  for  a  perpetual  possession. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  there  in  the  negotiations  recently  in 
relation  to  this  Shantung  cession  that  Japan  has  agreed  to  return  to 
China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Do  you  mean  the  negotiations  in  Paris,  sir? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Ye?. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  suppose  the  treaty  itself  is  the  best  answer  to 
that,  that  Japan  makes  no  promise  to  return  anything  to  China  in 
the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know;  but  you  know  that  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  a  verbal  promise  made,  either  in  the  procds-verbal  of  the 
late  peace  conference,  or  in  some  other  way,  that  Japan  is^to  return 
something  to  China  at  some  date  unnamed. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  something  that  she  is  to  return  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  rest  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  after 
excluding  this  concession  for  her  own  exclusive  lurisdiction,  and  also 
the  third  provision  of  that  note  is  that  there  shaU  be  retained  another 
district  for  an  international  concession.  The  rest  of  it,  after  those 
two  concessions,  one  for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan  and  one 
for  international  use,  the  rest  of  the  territory  shall  be  returned  to 
China.    Tliat  is  the  statement  of  the  notes  of  May  25;  1915. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Also  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  follows  the  retiu-n  of  the  territory,  of  course. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  do  you  understand  that  the  ceding  of 
the  German  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan  cedes  any  sovereignty? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  does  over  this  exclusive  territory. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  that  exclusive  territory? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  has  never  been  officially  stated  by  Japan  as  to 
what  place  she  is  going  to  occupv;  but  judging  from  her  purchases  of 
property  and  fjcom  the  natural  place  which  she  would  take,  it  is  to  b% 
the  port  of  Tsing  Tao,  which  was  the  part  that  Germany  developed^ 
and  I  might  say  the  onlv  part  of  Eaaochow  which  is  of  any  vsdue. 
The  entrance  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Kiaochow  territorv  consists 
of  a  lot  of  precipitous  cliffs  which  are  quite  unapproachable.  T^e 
southern  part  of  Kiaochow  Bay  is  all  silted  up  with  sand  bars,  and 
is  unapproachable  even  for  small  Chinese  junk.  The  only  part  of 
Kiaochow  territory  which  is  of  any  value  commercially  to  Cnina  or 
to  any  other  nation  is  that  part  wnich  Japan  proposes  to  retain  for 
her  own  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Williams.  That  which  it  is  supposed  she  will  retain  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is,  Tsing  Tao  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Branbegbe.  What  was  the  character  of  the  duress  which 
Japan  applied  to  China  in  order  to  get  the  concessions  which  she 
did  get? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  had  her  force  which  she  had  sent  for  the 
capture  of  Kiaochow  still  in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  and  scattered 
along  the  railway  northward  to  Lung  Kow 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  how  large  that  force  was  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  May  I  finish  my  answer  and  then  I  will 
e^lainl 

Senator  B&ani>egsb.  I  beg  your  pardon,  certainly. 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  Northward  to  Lang  Kow,  westward  to  Tsi-nan  Fu, 
the  capital  of  Shantung  Province,  lind  eastward  to  Tsingtan.  That 
force  was  oflBicially  stated  to  be  somewhere  between  50,000  and  60,000 
it.en.  Japan  sent  her  troops  to  replace  either  all  those  or  a  portion 
of  those  which  she  had  aheady  sent  as  her  expeditionary  force  against 
Kiaochow.  She  had  abeady  sent  forces,  but  replaced  them  when 
these  demands  were  bein^  made  there,  so  tnat  the  force  which  she  had 
at  that  time  must  have  been  somewhere  between  60,000  and  70,000 
men  in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  She  did  not  take  away  the 
original  forces  that  she  had  sent  new  forces  to  replace,  but  left  them 
all  there  until  China  had  consented  to  her  ultimatmn.  Fiulhermore, 
she  assembled  her  fleet  at  Sasebo,  her  naval  base,  which  is  ahnost 
directly  east  and  about  20  hours'  steaming  from  Eaaochow  on  the 
coast  of  Japan;  and  she  bad  sent  word  through  her  consular  officers 
asking  all  Japanese  to  come  from  interior  places  and  report  at  coast 
towns.*  In  my  experience,  outside  of  the  Boxer  year  1900,  when  all 
nations  sent  forces  to  China,  there  has  never  been  anything  like  the 
size  or  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  forces  of  any  nation,  such  as 
Japan  used  in  obtaining  this  concession  from  China. 

Senator  Knox.  What  period  of  time  did  the  ultimatom  prescribe  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  given  to  the  Chinese  Government  on  May  7, 
shortly  after  noon,  and  May  9  at  6  o'clock  an  answer  was.  demanded. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  think  that  China  would  have  granted 
the  concession  to  Japan  in  the  absence  of  this  miUtary  demonstration  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  it  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  who  had  made  the  n^otiations,  and  a  new  man 
was  appointed,  Mr.  Lu  Cheng-Tsiang,  who  afterwards  was  sent  as  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  Commission  to  the  Paris  Conference,  the  Chi- 
nese Government  fearing  that  this  very  question  would  arise,  and 
showing  by  the  appointment  of  the  same  man  as  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  who  had  signed  those  treaties  imder  duress  her 
sincerity  in  Sie  position  which  she  has  consistentlv  maintained  that 
the  treaty  was  signed  under  duress.  I  understand  from  the  Chinese 
delegation — I  was  not  present  at  Paris  myself  and  only  speak  from 
the  report  to  me  directly  by  a  member  of  the  Chinese  deWation  who 
was  there — ^Mr.  Lu  made  that  statement  also  to  the  Paris  Conference, 
that  he  signed  the  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  under  protest. 

May  I  state  also.  Senator,  that  in  the  official  statement  given  out 
by  the  Chinese  Government  after  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations 
and  the  signature  of  the  treaty  that  fact  is  also  mentioned? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  mean  the  treaty  of  Versailles  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No;  the  treaty  of  1915  with  Japan. 

Senator  Brandegee.  How  extensive  is  this  territory  of  Kiaochow  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  not  an  important  territory  or  an  extensive 
territory.    It  has  about  a  million  people.    It  is  important 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  in  square  miles  i 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  refer 

Senator  Brandegee.  Put  it  in  the  record  later. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes ;  I  will  put  it  into  the  record. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  one  question.  In  view  of  Senator 
McCumber's  question  as  to  whether  all  concessions  granted  by 
China  to  other  nations  were  not  obtained  substantially  .under  duress, 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  the  other  concessions  were  obtained 
under  duress  by  Uie  exhibition  of  military  power,  or  whether  they 
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wore  intimatioos  tliat  loans  would  be  withheld  and  trade  with- 
drawn and  things  of  th&t  kind  ? 

Mr.  Feegusok.  AU  those  means  have  been  used  at  diJOTerent 
periods  by  nations* 

Senator  Brakdeose.  But  none  to  such  an  extent  as  this  Japanese 
demonstration  t 

Mr.  Feeouson.  The  only  military  pressure  I  have  known  was 
that  exercised  by  Germany  in  the  seizure  of  Eliaochjow.  No  other 
nation  as  far  as  I  know  in  obtaining  concessions  has  used  military 
force.    The  other  has  always  been  political  ox  eoonomic,  sir. 

Seaator  McCdicbee,  Now,  Doctor,  I  think  we  >all  agree  that  this 
concession  was  obtained  by  duress* 

Mr.  Feeguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCuhbee.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  in  my  Ques- 
tion was  thiS;  that  China  did  grant  the  right  to  Japan  to  obtam  from 
Germany  all  the  rights  that  Germany  had,  and  she  obtained  this  by^ 
the  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  admitting  that  it  was  by  duress? 

Mr.  Feeguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbee.  Then  eliminating  the  question  of  duress, 
under  what  theory  could  Obina  claim  that  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  would  vitiate  her  contract  made  with  Japan  thai 
Japan  might  obtain  by  force  whatever  interest  Germany  haa  ? 

Mr.  Feeguson.  May  I  say  that  in  that  matt^  the  Ctdnese  Gov- 
ernment took  the  advice  of  two  eminent  French  international  laynrers. 
If  the  committee  will  excuse  me  from  mentioning  names  I  wilf  not 
mention  names,  but  I  am  stating  what  is  within  my  own  individual 
knowledge,  that  she  took  the  advice  of  two  eminent  French  inter- 
national lawyers,  of  the  most  eminent  Russian  jurist  who  was  known 
to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Affaus,  who  had  formerly 
been  minister  in  St,  Petersburg;  of  an  eminent  Dutch  jurist  of  Hol- 
land, and  of  an  eminent  international  jurist  from  BeJ^um,  and  based 
her  claim  on  the  advice  which  was  given  to  her  by  those  jurists,  that 
is,  that  her  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  notwithstanding  her 
contract  which  had  already  been  made  in  1915  with  Japan,  of  itself 
vitiated  not  only  the  German  lease  but  also  the  treaty  wdtli  Japan. 

Senator  Beandegee.  Was  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  these 
jurists! 

Mr.  Feeguson.^  Yes;  all  expressed,  of  course,  as  you  might  expect 
from  such  men,  in  very  dtf erent  language,  and  for  very  different 
reas^,  askd  quotiiig  very  different  precedents;  but  as  I  had  the 
reading  of  all  uioee  opinions,  I  might  say  that  they  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion. 

Senator  McCcHBKa.  Then,  Doctor,  ^minatin^  the  question  of 
duress,  a  Russian  lawyer,  two  Fr^ieh  lawyers,  a  Bmgian  lawyer,  and  a 
HoUand  international  lawyer,  advised  C%kia  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  she  had  solenmly  agreed  that  if  Japan  dMHild  seize  this 
territory  and  take  it  from  Germany,  Japan  might  hold  all  the  ri^t» 
that  Germany  held,  that  notwithstan^i^  all  this  a  declaration  of 
war  by  China  against  Germany  would  vitiate  the^  oontr act  that  China 
made  with  Japan  without  taking  into  consMeralion  1^  matter  of 
diuresis 

Ifr.  Vmmaxmom.  Yea;  beeause  CSuimi  htA  continually  held  that  ihm^ 
Betttement  of  the  Kiaochow  question  was  a  poet  bellum  settlement. 
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That  is,  while  she  was  still  neutral,  and  that  was  the  whole  point  of 
her  controversy  with  Japan  during  the  21  demands,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Kiaochow  question,  inrolving  as  it  did  not  only  the 
interest  of  Germany  and  Japan  but  also  the  general  trade  interests— 
because,  as  you  know,  all  countries  that  have  treaties  with  China  have 
the  most  favored  nation  clause,  which  gives  them  also  the  advantages 
that  are  given  to  any  single  nation — ^that  in  consideration  of  that  fact 
international  interests  were  also  involved,  and  that  the  whole  question 
should  go  to  the  peace  conference  which  would  be  held  at  tne  con- 
clusion of  the  war  for  adjustment. 

That  was  the  position  which  the  Chinese  government  maintained, 
and  which  it  considered  to  have  been  strengthened  and  made  secure 
by  her  declaration  of  wax  against  Grermany.  Perhaps  it  is  closer  to 
the  statements  of  those  jurists  to  say  that  the  claim  that  China  had 
made  that  the  whole  question,  involving  interests  which  were  inter- 
national as  it  did,  was  a  post-bellum  settlement,  which  would  go  to 
the  final  peace  conference,  rather  than  be  the  subject  of  a  negotia- 
tion between  China  and  Japan  or  China  and  Germany  directly.  That 
was  also  involved  in  the  statement  of  those  jurists,  of  comrse. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  matter  on  whatever 
theorv  China  may  claim,  that  her  agreement  with  Japan  can  be  viti- 
ated DV  the  declaration  of  war. 

lifr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Anyway  she  can  arrive  at  that. 

Mr,  Ferguson.  Senator,  before  passing  on  may  I  read  the  note 
exchanged  between  China  and  Japan  on  May  25,  1915?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  read  into  yoiu:  record  of  this  conmiittee 
or  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Read  it  in,  by  all  means. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  It  was  read  in  the  other  day,  but  you  can 
read  it  again. 

Senator  McCumber.  Repeat  it. 

Mr,  Ferguson.  I  did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  read  in. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  read  it,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson  (reading)  : 

When,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaodiow 
Bay  U  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan — 

Senator  Williams.  Whose  statement  is  that  t 

Mj.  Ferguson.  This  is  the  statement  in  the  notes  exchanged  be- 
tween China  and  Japan.  The  two  notes  are  identical  witii  the  ex- 
ception of  the  heading,  in  the  bne  case  ''I  beg  to  state  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Government/'  and  in  the  other  case  ''I  beg  to  state  on 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  Govemment." 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  The  first  you  are  reading  is  from  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  the  Chinese  Government } 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  notes  are  identical. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  Yes;  but  one  is  in  answer  to  the  other. 

iir.  Fbbgubon  (reading): . 

When,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  the  leased  tarritory  of  Ekecfaow 
li  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  ox  Japan,  the  JapancM  GovenmMBt  wiU  nstore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  Ghina  under  the  followii^  conditions: 

I.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  io  be  opened  is  a  coinm^cial  port 
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That  is  the  residential  portion,  for  foreigners.     [Continuing  reading:] 

2.  A  conceesion  tinder  the  excluflive  juiiBdiction  of  JTapan  to  be  establifihed  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

3.  If  the  foreign  powers  desire  it,  an  international  concession  may  be  established. 

4.  As  t^gard  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Gennany 
and  the  conditioiis  ana  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  and  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  restora- 
tion. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Japanese  answer  to  that  was  identical  t 

Mr.  Ferguson,  Identical. 

Senator  MoCxjmbeb.  The  Chinese  Governinent  simply  replied, 
statingthat  they  had  received  a  note  which  provided  so  and  so  f 

Mr.  JFbbguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator 'MgOomber.  Will  you,  then,  follow  that  up  by  reading  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  itself  which  was  signed  between  Japan  and 
China,  and  place  it  in  tne  record? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  first  article,  sir  1 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.    [Reading:] 

AiRicLB  1.  The  Chinese  Government  engages  to  give  full  assent-* 

This  is  the  erne  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  MgCumber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Febouson  (continuing  reading) : 

to  aU  matters  upon  which  the  Japanese  Government  may  hereafter  agree  with  the 
German  Government,  relating  to  the'  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  conces- 
sions, which  Gennany,  by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  poBsesBee  in  relation  to  the 
Province  of  Shantung. 

Senator  MgCumber.  Ts  that  all  of  the  first  artide  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  that  is  all  of  the  first  article.  The  second 
relates  to  the  railways. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  not  the  book  here,  but  I  think  that  in 
one  of  the  articles  the  clause  is  inserted  reeetving  the  right  of 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  in  the  notes — reserving  for 
China  the  right  of  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Shsdl  I  read  the  whole  of  it  1 

Senator  MgCumber.  No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  rest. 
Have  you  there  the  treatjr  between  China  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  origmal  treaty  of  1898? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.  It  is  probably  in  the  first  article  of 
that  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  it  Is  in  th^  first  artiele  of  <^at  treatj^. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  stenographer  has  my  htde  record 
that  I  had  the  other  day.    I  do  not  think  it  has  be^i  returned  to  me. 

Mr.  Ferguson;  I  have;  not  thathere^  but  it  is,  within  my 
knowledge,  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  C3iina,  in  granting  to  Germany  the  rights 
undtf"  ihe  treaty ,  retained  h^  sovereignty  over  the  territory  included 
in  the  concession. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Except  T^ingtdw,  that- one  spot,  whioh  is  to  be 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 

Senator  McCumber.*  No;  I  am  not  speaking  of  Japan  now;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  treaty  between  Germany  andX]thina. 
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That  is,  while  she  was  still  neutral,  and  that  wv  ^_^       oiwgnij. 

her  controversy  with  Japan  during  the  21  der  ^ 

ment  of  the  Kiaochow  question,  mTolvw^  wanted  to  Japan  the 

interest  of  Germany  and  Japan  but  also  t  ^^(^j^jgmjfyj,^p^ 

because,  as  you  know,  all  countries  thaf  ^^-j  ^^  ^  jg  contained  in 

the  most  favored  nation  clause,  wmc^^  ^uj  (^una! 

that  are  given  to  any  single  natior    .(jong.  y^g    ajj.     China  k  a  long 

international  interests  were  also   J; 

should  go  to  the  peace  oonfr>^  ^^^  J■^gt  one  question  that  is  in 

elusion  of  the  war  for  adjr;  -^i 

That  was  the  powtior^y' 
and  whi  j,e  tune  that  Gtermanv  obtained  her  con- 

by  her  (  ^  give  a  note  to  the  United  States  to  the 

the  stati  ivereignty  over  any  of  thia  territory? 

TOAOA  to  thiit  waa  the  inauguration  of  the  Hav 

national  jt  of  the  United  States  Government  (o 

the  finaJ  rhat  is  now  known  as  the  Hay  poUcy  or 

tion  bet"  -er  it  is  called. 

vaa  if  efore,  we  mav  say  definitely  that  what- 

Se  btainisd,  she  had  ho  r^ht  of  sovereignty 

the  red  by  the  concession  f 

ft*^        /■'  md  I  might  state  also  that  in  actual 

"J  id  any  such  sovereignty  or  made  any 

eP^'Tto  axercise  sucn  sovereignty. 

lU^ior  JfcCuuBEB.  Therefore  Japan  obtained  from  Germany  no 
^^tmty  over  anv  of  this  territory  i 

f^ffVSOTJBOS.  1^0,  air.    Might  Icontinue,  there,  to  eay 

^itoT  McCoMBEE.  Certainly. 

^  Febouson  (continuing).  That  after  act^uiring  the  German 
■^te  io  '^^^>  JO'P^'i  ^^  t'&l^B  certain  sovereign  nghts  not  only  in  the 
l^d  torritory  of  Eaaochow  but  throughout  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tuogi  ^?  ^^^  estabhslnnent  et-  the  eivil  administration  on  October  1, 
{9)7,  wnich  was  officially  proclaimed  in  the  Government  Gazette  at 
Tokyo- 

S^ator  McCcMBEB,  But  she  had  no  authority  to  do  that  under 
her  agreement  wiUi  China  t 
Mr.  Pbbousom.  No. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  was  in  vidation  of  the  agreement! 
Mr.  Febquson.  That  waa  in  violation  of  all  'fwecedeots  and  all 
Agreements  and  everything  alee. 

Senator  McCuubeb.  Yea.    Japan  in  her  note  has  «greed  with 
China  that  she  will  return  a  portion  <^  this  twritOTyl 
Mr.  Fbboubon.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  can  you  tell  as  what  proportion  is 
retained  by  Japan  undw  article  2 — tb«.t  is,  what  proportion  in 
population  and  size  t 

Mr.  Febodson.  In  population  it  is  about  half  the  total  p«mlatioD 
at  Kiao<^ow.    In  size  it  is  anywhere  from  one-tenth  to  one-Biteeiitli,' 
I  should  say  probably  about  one-tenth. 
Senator  "Wujamus.  One  word  lig^t  thoe,  if  you  please. 
Mr.  Febquson.  Yee. 

SmatOF  WiLLuus.  You  mean  oue-t^th  of  EMochowt 
Mr.  Feboubon.  Yee;  of  EiMohow. 


?»' 


^  » 


^■%» 
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-v:  Williams.  Not  one-tenth  of  Shantuns  ? 
^^  ^ouaoN.  Yes;  I  mean  just  on&^tenth  of  Kiaoohow. 

^  i\  f  cCuMBBB.  Now,  what.rights  may  Japan  eicercise  over  the 

\^  '\nQh  she  retains  sovereign  authority  ? 

^o^  ON  All  rights;  commercial,  economic,  govemmentali 

^t  avea  is  the  terminus  of  .the  railroad. 
B£B.  You  mean  that  she  imay  exercise  a  right  over 
"vould  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  tae  open 
^een  established  f 
Yes;  she  can  .eetablish  her  own  customhouse.    I 
^ne  obtains  the  same  rights  over  that  concession  of  Tsing- 
^ich  England  got  &rom  Germany  by  the  retrocession  of  Helgo- 
.^d  on  her  coast. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  the  right  to  iexelude  fcom  that  territory 
foreign  ^ps  and  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  Fesouson.  Not  under  the  treaty. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  she  would  nave  the  right  to  do  so  except 
as  she  is  bound  by  treaties  ? 

Mr.  Fesouson.  By  treaties  with  other  nations. 

S^tor  McCuiiBEB.  And  as  notes  are  exchanged  on  .that? 

Mr.  FsKensoN.  And  it  would  become,  ipso  facto,  .a  part  of  Japan, 
and  be  under  the  same  status,  so  far  as  treaty  rights  are  concerned,  as 
to  foreigners,  as  any  other  part  of  Japan  is. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  is  the  population  of  China }  What  is 
the  best  estimate  you  can  give  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  About  375,000,000, 1  should  say. 

Snator  Brandegiee.  What  is  the  population  of  the  Province  of 
Shantung? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  38,000,000,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  mari- 
time  customs,  which  is  the  official  basis. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  started  to  say  something  a  minute  ago, 
when  Senator  McCumber  wanted  to  ask  a  (j^uestion  because  he  had  it 
right  in  his  mind,  and  then  vou  did  not  limsh.  You  said  that  China 
is  a  lo^  distance  away,  and  then  started  to  say  something  else. 

Mr.  fisBGUSON.  I  have  just  introduced  what  I  intended  to  say, 
by  the  simile  of  Heligoland  on  the  coast  of  Germany,  as  presenting 
a  similar  condition  to  that  of  Taingtau  on  the  coast  oi  China. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  anything,  either  from  reading 
oriental  Uterature  or  from  advices,  or  from  personal  infonnation,  as 
to  what  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese  people  generally  is  about  the  oon- 
cessbn  of  Shantunz  to  Japan  I 

Mr.  F^oiGUsoN.  I  know  from  actual  experience.  I  left  Cbina,  I 
might  state,  at  the  end  of  April,  and  I  know  from  personal  experience 
up  to  that  time  what  the  feelic^  in  China  was,  and  since  that  time  I 
have  had  official  communications  and  also  jead  ccxistaintly  the  dailj 
press  of  China  and  I  know  what  the  opinion  there  is.  I  think  it  is 
not  too  strong  to.say  that  the  feelii^  is  afeeling  of  outrage  that  China 
has  not  only  m  this  instance  been  foroad  to  a  specific  aet  by  one  for- 
eign nation,  but  that  by  the  treaty  for  the  first  time  a  umon  of  na- 
tions comes  in  to  give  sanction  to  a  thing  which  she  feels  is  wrong 
end  is  an  outrage  on  her  sovereign  rights.  In  every  f oinner  instance 
where  such  ^xmeessions  «have  been  wrung  Irom  her,  the  balance  of 
power  among  nations  has  always  made  it  possible  that  some  powers 
would  come  to  her  and^u^i  ^'tve  aseaony  for  you  and  we  wiU  help 
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OH  out  as  much  as  we  can."  In  this  uistance  China  feels  tiiat  she 
as  been  robbed  of  her  rights  in  Shantung  by  one  nation,  originally 
by  Germany,  and  those  rights  transferred  to  Japan,  and  that  all  the 
other  nations  have  come  luong  and  have  joined  in  approval  of  what 
.-seems  to  her  an  infamous  act;  and  among  those  powers  that  are 
itpprovin^  it  is  the  Nation  which  she  has  always  counted  as  her 
most  dismterested  friend,  the  United  States.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Tes.  I  want  now  to  follow  that  up  by  ask- 
ing you,  are  you  still  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  President 
-of  dnina  ? 

Mr.  Febouson.  Yes;  I  am  still  acting  as  adviser  to  the  President 
of  China.  I  came  here  on  official  work  for  the  Government  of  Ghina, 
.and  I  expect  to  return  at  the  end  of  October. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  opinion 
that  you  have  described  aa  beinjz  prevalent  among  Chinamen  is  the 
the  opinion  of  the  President  of  China  t 

Mr.  Febouson.  Unquestionably;  and  of  the  premier,  and  of  prac- 
tically every  member  of  the  cabmet,  of  all  of  the  governors  of  the 
Provmces  whom  I  have  met,  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Chinese  Chamber 
»of  Commerce  at  Peking,  at  Tientsin,  and  Shanghai  and  Hongkong, 
..all  of  whom  I  have  met  in  the  last  six  months. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  You  speak  of  reading  the  native  press.  Do 
you  speak  Chinese  as  well  as  read  it? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  naturally.  All  my  official  dealings  are  in  the 
.native  language.    I  never  use  interpreters. 

Senator  JBbandegee.  So  that  you  are  able  to  ascertain  at  first 
hand  the  opinions  of  prominent  men  in  China? 

Mr«  Febguson.  Yes;  when  I  meet  the  President  of  China,  no  one 
-else  is  present,  and  I  talk  directly  with  him  as  I  would  with  the 
President  of  our  own  country,  and  without  intermediaries. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  China  was  equally  indignant  when  Germany 
^seized  her  territory  under  the  threat  of  arms  ? 

iir.  Fbbguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  she  is  indignant  now;  and  not  only  be- 
-cause  of  this  act  but  because  of  a  series  of  like  acts  over  a  number  of 
years,  whereby  China's  territory  has  been  taken ) 

Mr.  Fbbguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  her  sovereignty  over  that  territory  elim- 
inated by  the  great  Caucasian  powers  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir.    The  feeling  was  so  strons  that  it  brought 
about  the  Boxer  movement  in  1900,  of  course.    Sut  may  I  add, 
.  Senator 

Senator  MoCuhbeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Febguson  (continuing).  That  in  this  instance  the  circum- 

. stances  are  unique;  because,  whereas  in  former  seizures,  for  instance 

in  the  seizure  of  Kiaochow  by  Germany  in  the  first  instance.  China 

-suffered  but  England  came  at  once  to  her  rescue  and  took  a  iriendlj 

occupation  of  Wie-Hai-Wei,  which  is  a  part  of  Shantung  Province,  it 

was  a  friendly  occupation  of  Wei-Hai-Wei,  and  Ei^and  took  that 

possession  in  order  to  offset  the  German  forcible  seizure  of  Kiaochow, 

which  immediately  following  it,  the  United  States  issued  that  note  to 

*  Germany,  and  afterwards  oonmmnicated  it  to  all  the  great  powers, 

^guaranteeing  in  futiure  the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  the  open 
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door  in  commerce;  so  that  although  China  at  that  time  lost  out  by 
the  action  of  Germany,  she  still  felt  that  behind  her  was  the  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  western  nations. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  she  felt,  also,  that  she  could  play  one  of 
these  nations  against  the  other? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  which  has  been  the  center,  as  I 'might  state 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction,  and  I  think  in  doinj?  that  I  would 
state  that  that  had  been  the  only  foreign  policy  araflable  to  China 
since  the  beginning  of  her  treaty  communications,  to  play  one  power 
ofi  against  another. 

Senator  McCumber.  My  questions,  Doctor,  are  leading  toward 
ano&er  point. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  based  upon  this  proposition,  that 
the  Caucasian  race  has  taken  advantage  of  the  yellow  race  wherever 
it  could  do  so,  and  that  even  the  .^nerican  nation  has' not  been 
entirely  free  from  censure  in  that  line,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  sent  Admiral  Perry  over  to  Japan  and  compelled  Japan,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  guns  of  our  fleet,  to  open  up  her  ports. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Might  I  say  there,  in  relation  to  the  opening  up 
of  Japan,  that  we  sent  that  expedition  under  Admiral  Perry  not  to 
compel  Japan  to  open  her  ports,  but  to  compel  her  to  give  satisfac- 
tion for  murdering  American  seamen  on  her  coasts. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  resulted  in  the  opening  of  her 
ports? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Put  it  in  whatever  way  you  like.  Now,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  ought  to  agree  together  and  have  some  kind  of  a  conipact 
that  they  will  cease  their  past  conduct — their  conduct,  in  the  light  of 
the  past — ^against  China,  and  that  they  will  do  all  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  to  compel  Japan  to  return  Shantung  and  Kiaochow  to  China  t 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  order  to  do  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  many  of  the  great  nations  to  release  China  from  existing  obli- 
gations. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  at  least  they  ought  to  agree  that  they 
vnH  not  carry  on  their  efforts  to  seize  Chinese  territory  any  further. 

Mr.  Febguson.  They  did  make  such  an  agreement  in  1899,  sir, 
and  no  Chinese  territory^  with  the  exception  of  this  taking  over  of 
Japan,  has  been  seized  smce  1899.  They  promised  Mr.  Hay  in  the 
reply  to  his  notes — Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  Russia,  and  Oep- 
many — ^that  they  would  not  take  any  more  territory  from  China, 
and  no  territory  has  since  that  time  been  taken  from  China  except 
this  present  transfer  of  German  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan. 

Senator  Enox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Sttiator  E^ox.  Were  not  the  benefits  of  that  agreement  further 
expanded  along  about  1911,  when  the  great  nations  of  the  earth, 
including  Gennany,  Russia,  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  entered  into  a  consortium  for  the  piupose  of  assisting 
China  to  carry  out  her  definite  prc^am  of  reforms  and  to  abstain 
from  ^acquiring  spheres  of  influence  I 

Mr.liBOUsoK.  Tes,  sir. 
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Senator  Kkox.  And  to  operate  generally  for  the  advantage  of 
Caiina? 

Mr.  Febouson.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  object  of  that  banking  con^ortiuin 
also  was  that  each  nation  should  disclose  to  the  other  its  financial 
arrangements  concerning  China. 

Senator  Knoj(.  And  that  no  concessions  or  advanta^  were  to  be 
obtained  in  China  except  they  were  participated  in  by  all  the  nations  t 

Mr.  FsBOusoN.  Yes,  sir.  May  I  answer  further  m  elucidation  of 
diat? 

Senator  ELnox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fbbguson.  That  arrangement  went  on  very  well  until  1912, 
when  the  new  republic  was  formed  in  China,  displacing  the  c^dMon- 
archy,  and  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Goyemment  for  the  Central  Government  to  make  a  loan  (juijckly,  and 
it  m^e  a  loan  through  some  Belgium  bankers,  which  is  generally 
kaown  as  the  Cri^p  loan,  which  interfered  with  that  plan.  But  that 
was  only^a  temporal^  interference,  and  in  1912  the  American  Govern- 
ment took  the  position  that  this  banking  consortium  was  securing 
such  a  hold  over  the  financial  interests  of  China  that  although  it  was 
international  in  character,  it  was  leading  directly  to  the  point  where  it 
might  be  necessary  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  customs,  the 
receipts  of  revenue  and  the  disbm^ements,  and  thus  have  a  practical 
inteiterence  with  the  internal  administration  of  China. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  But  that  was  only  done  for  the  service  of  the 
loan? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  will  remember  that  P^^esident 
Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  notified  the  American  group 
of  bankers  that  the  protection  of  the  United  States  would  be  with- 
drawn from  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Yee. 

Mr.  FsEGUSON.  And  might  I  state  also  in  further  elucidation  of 
what  Senator  McCumber  asljced  me,  that  the  reason  for  the  action 
of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan  at  that  time  was  the  fear 
lest  in  any  respect  America  should  deviate  from  her  well-known 
policy  of  noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China.  It  created 
a  great  deal  of  eonanent  and  made  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  our  American  bankers.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the 
present  administration  that  no  interference  should  occur  in  the 
mtemal  admimatratipn  of  China  that  that  drastic  action  waa  taken. 
I  mav  say  that  it  has  since  been  revei:sed,  because  the  administra- 
tion nas  within  the  last  year  taken  a  new  policy  and  has  approved 
a  return  of  thia  American  group  of  American  bankers. 

Senator  Knox.  That  aUeged  interference  there  was  predicated 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  a  foreign  financial  officer  to  see  that  the 
monev  advanced  by  the  aix-j)ower  groiup  w|is  used  for  tiie  purposes 
for  which  it  was  aavanced,  honestly  usm  for  the  purposes  cuf  ckina; 
18  not  that  eonectt 

Mr.  Fbbouson.  That  is  correct  as  far  as  it  gpes,  but  I  do  not 
tibink  that  would  be  a  compete  statement  of  the  situation. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  not  this  administration  gince  it  overthrew  tbat 
arrangement  in  the  apring  of  1913,  which  I  think  was  within  a  very 
few  weeks  after  this  administration  came  in»  has  oot^  it,  ^ught  to 
renew  that  consortium  I 
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Mr.  Fbboxjson.  Yes,  sir;  within  the  last  yeajr,  and  the  arr^ni^ 
ment  has  abeady  been  entered  into,  Mr.  Thom«B  W.  Lamont  being 
the  representative  of  the  Ajtnerican  bankers.  Sir  Charles  Addis 
representing  the  British  bankers,  Odagari  representing  the  Japanese 
and  Simon  repr^entins  the  French.  That  arrangement  has  been 
entered  into  within  the  last  two  months  in  Paris  by  these  four  groups 
to  become  again  a  quadruple  group.  It  was  fii^t  a  quadruple  group, 
then  a  quintuple  group,  and  mially  a  sextuple  group. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  in  effect  a  renewal  of  the  pohcy  of  the  previous 
administration  in  that  particular  ? 

Mr.  Fbrouson.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  know  that  the  group  has  been 
organized,  but  the  basis  on  which  it  has  heea  organized,  whether  or 
not  the  same  as  on  the  original  basis>  I  have  no  means  yet  of  ascer- 
taining. 

Senator  Knox.  I  might  tell  you  that  having  read  it  I  find  that  it 
is  the  same  excei)t  that  it  is  expanded  to  include  industrial  lines, 
which  the  consortium  did  not  intend  to  cover. 

Now  just  one  more  question.    Is  it  not  a  fact  that  American 

Erestige  in  China  had  reached  its  high-water  mark  aloo^  about  1912 
y  reason  of  these  altrustic  efforts  instigated  by  the  United  States 
to  bring  the  other  nations  of  the  world  m  accord  to  assist  China  to 
develop  herself  if 

Mr.  Fbbguson.  It  was  higher  in  1912  than  in  any  oth^  time.  It 
was  higher  in  1917  and  1918  and  had  suffered  no  diminution  from  its 
greatest  height,  until  news  began,  to  leak  out  from  Paris  of  this 
arrangement  concerning  Shantung,  to  which  the  United  States  was 
apparently  preparing  to  accede. 

oenator  Knox.  Let  me  ask  you  this  in  reference  to  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber's  su^estion  that  the  Caucasian  race  had  habitually  taken 
advantage  of  China  by  acquiring  spheres  of  influence  and  territory 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Is  not  the  distinction  between  these 
transactions  and  other  transactions  this,  that  the  United  States 
never  was  a  party  to  any  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Exactly.  I  thou£;ht  I  brought  that  out  in  my  first 
statement  in  answer  to  Senator  Lodge. 

Senator  EInox.  Perhaps  you  did. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  difference  is  that  the  United  States  never  has 
taken  any  Chinese  territory  and  never  has  been  a  party  to  other 
nations  taking  it,  and  as  far  as  uxj  knowledge  goes  has  always  taken 
some  means  of  protesting  against  it,  either  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
w^th  other  powers  or  by  a  representation  through  the  American 
M  nister  in  Peking  to  the  Chinese  Government  saying  that  they  greatly 
reigretted  the  action  that  had  been  taken.  It  has  frequently  been 
done. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wanted  to  ask  Senator  McCumber  if  he 
desired  to  proceed  without  interruption. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  only  a  question  or  two,  if  the  witness 
is  not  taken  away  from  me. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  do  not  object  in  any  sense  to  interruption  by  any 
Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  was  speaking  about  interrupting  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  meant  inter- 
ruptions to  me. 

Senator  Brandegee.  No. 
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• 

Senator  McCumber.  Tou  have  spoken  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  great  po*^erS;  mcluding  the  United  States,  whereby  l^e 
general  policy  was  outlined  that  all  of  these  great  nations  would 
refrain  from  adding  to  their  territorial  limits  by  me  seizure  of  Chinese- 
territory? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  of  course,  those  were  executive  declara- 
tions and  hardly  had  the  sanctity  and  lorce  of  treaties.  Now,  do  you 
not  think  that  we  would  greatly  strengthen  that  general  idea  if 
instead  of  mere  diplomatic  notes  between  the  heads  of  governments, 
the  nations  themselves  would  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  that  not 
only  would  they  refrain  from  any  further  seizure  of  Chinese  territory 
but  that  they  would  see  to  it  that  no  other  one  of  the  great  nations 
should  seize  that  territory,  and  use  the  force  of  war  if  necessary  to* 
accomplish  that  result.  Would  that  not  be  a  great  protection  to 
China  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say,  yes,  sir;  if  that  action  were  not  based 
upon  connivance  and  what  our  American  conscience  must  recognize 
as  an  infamous  and  scandalous  deal^  and  that  there  can  be  no  just 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  great  nations  in  any  policy  which  is  based 
primarily  upon  an  unjust  and  imrighteous  act. 

Senator  McCumber.  Must  not  these  nations  if  they  enter  into  a. 
compact  recognize  the  fact  that  Japan  in  her  diplomatic  notes  with 
China  has  agreed  absolutely  to  the  return  of  that  territory? 

ytc.  Fi»GUSON.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  point  which  I  make  is  this,  that 
nations  never  before  had  been  asked  to  connive — ^not  only  the  United 
States,  but  other  nations — to  connive  at  the  seizure  of  property  and 
upon  that  base  the  promise  that  thev  never  would  do  it  again.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  hopeful  attitude  for  the  future,  and  lam  sure 
in  that  respect  that  I  should  be  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese 
G9vemment  in  the  matter,  that  a  definite  promise  never  to  steal  in 
the  future  should  not  be  based  upon  the  promise  that  a  theft  which 
is  already  made  should  be  overlooked. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  suppose  you  have  not  only  the  definite 

Sromise  not  to  steal  in  the  future  but  the  promise  of  the  nation  who 
id  the  stealing  that  it  will  return  the  property  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  back  that  agreement  for  the  return  of  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  1  might  say,  sir,  whereas  I  have  no  authority  ta 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  I  would  risk  the 
statement  as  bein^  correct  that  if  any  such  propitious  event  as  that 
could  take  place  that  Japan  would  return  all  tnat  she  has  got  from 
Germany  or  China  and  carry  out  what  she  said  in  her  ultimatum  to 
Germany  of  August  15,  1914,  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  whole 
leased  territory  of  Eiaochow,  and  if  on  top  of  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  guarantee  that  this  should  be  carried  out,  China 
woiQd  resume  a  condition  not  only  of  tranquillity  but  also  of  great 
satisfaction  with  the  result. 

Senator  Williams.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  would  like  to  return  to  that  a  moment  later, 
Senator,  if  I  may  t 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  treaties  settling  great 
world  wars  have  been  founded  largely  upon  the  status  quo  at  the  end 
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of  the  warf    Is  there  anything  new  in  Japan's  keeping  possession  of 
what  she  conquered  from  Germany  t  -       . 

Mr.  Fergui^n.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  then  the  only  thing  new  that  is  being  ' 
proposed  to  die  world  is  that  that  sort  of  thing  shall  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  new  about  that  in  my 
mind  is  that  we  are  asking  a  nation  which  has  had  a  different  policy 
to  change  her  policy  and  connive  at  it  and  agree  to  this  settlement. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  different  way  of  expressing  it,  but 
what  we  are  all  really  agreeing  to  do  is  to  let  Japan  keep  what  she 
conquered  from  Germany  and  what  came  to  her  by  cession  from 
China. 

Mr.  Febousgn.  Oh,  no,  sir.  May  I  state  that  that  is  not  what 
we  are  agreeing  to  ?  By  the  treaty  we  are  agreeing  to  give  Japan  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  got  from  Germany. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  difference  of  interpretation  between 
me  and  you.  I  do  not  want  to  argue,  of  course,  but  I  think  that 
when  Japan  made  a  treaty  with  China  that  she  was  to  take  over  the 
German  possessions,  dhe  took  over  tbem  and  nothing  more.  But 
let  that  pass.  I  think  we  have  three  or  four  Senators  right  here  now 
on  this  board  who  live  in  territory  that  we  took  from  Mexico  as  the 
result  of  war.  Half  of  EuroTO  is  based  upon  treaties  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  I  do 
not  know  what  else,  and  in  all  those  cases  the  status  quo  at  the  end  > 
of  the  war  was  put  on  the  map. 

Senator  Moses.  I  should  like  to  point  out  right  there,  Mr.  Chair^ 
man,  that  that  territory  was  taken  from  enemies  and  not  from ' 
Alliep. 

Senator  Williams.  TUb  was  taken  from  an  enemy,  too;  I  mean 
by  Japan.    I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  amiment,  gentlemen,  nor ' 
to  get  into  a  debate  about  that.    Of  course  I  am  not  a  witness,  nor 
am  I  in  favor  of  the  Shantung  provision.    I  do  not  like  it,  myself.      ^ 

Mr.  Feboxtson.  I  am  very  giad  to  hear  you  say  it,  s'r.  ^ 

Senator  Williams.  But  I  am  just  remaiidng  to  the  witness  that 
in  denominating  it  perfidy  and  shame  and  all  that,  it  is  going  pretty 
far  if  he  will  take  accoimt  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Majr  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  was  not  stated  in  the  - 
record  that  I  was  saying,  in  characterizing  it  as  infamous  and  dis- 
honorable, and  80  forth,  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  tihe  Chinese  r 
Government  and  the  Chinese  people? 

Sffliator  Williams.  I  did  not  so  imderstand  you.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Mexieftn  Grovemment  toward  us. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  statement  just  made" 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  which  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
t&ere  are  some  Senators  around  the  table  who  are  representing 
territory  that  was  obtained  by  the  United  States  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  in  which  Japan  is  acquiring  this  territory  of  Shantung. 
Of  course  we  all  reoomize  the  fact  that  the  Senator 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  putting  them  on  the  same  level,  except 
&at  they  are  both  acquisitions,  that  is  all.  ' 

Senator  Fall.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  usually  very  correct 
in  any  historical  allusion  or  parallel  that' ne  may  make  or 'draw. 
The  territory  that  h6  i-efers  to,  howfever,  which  te  represented  by  two 
of  the  Senators— Senator  Smith  of  Arizona  and  myself — was  not 
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acquired  in  the  first  plaee  by  eonqueat.  A  large  part  of  the  territory 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  mysetf  was  acquired  by 
treaty  with  tne  soyereign  Republic  of  Texas,  which  became  after- 
wards the  State  of  Texas.  The  other  portion  of  the  territory,  which  is 
r^resented  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  that  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  Cabfomia,  was  acquired  by  purchase,  by 
treaty.  It  was  later  confirmed  by  another  ae(]^uisition  by  purchase 
of  additional  territory.  This  territory  was  acquired  by  three  distinct 
purchases,  one  from  the  State  of  Texas,  one  from  the  State  of  Mexico, 
and  a  subsequent  purdiase,  confirming  the  title  and  acquiring  a 
small  additional  territory  from  the  Ooyemment  of  Mexico.  It  is 
often  said  that  we  acquired  this  territory  by  an  outrageous  act  of 
acqiusition 

The  Chairman.  We  paid  $20,000,000  for  it. 

Senator  Fall  (contmuing).  But  the  historical  facts  are  to  the 
contrary. 

Senator  Williams.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  aUow  me  to  be  put 
in  the  attitude  of  saying  tnat  the  Mexican  War  was  outrageous.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  it  was  yery  much  justified,  and  I  had 
a  grandfather  who  was  wounded  during  the  war  and  a  lot  of  relatiyes 
who  went  out  to  help  Texas  gain  her  indep^idence  before  the  war. 
They  were  justified.  I  am  merely  sayio^  that  it  is  nothing  new  to 
the  world  to  haye  conquests  recognized  m  a  treaty  of  peace  at  its 
conclusion. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Doctor,  if  I  understood  your  statement  cor- 
rectly, it  was  that  under  this  treaty  we  in  some  way  giye  to  Japan 
more  than  Germany  had  of  Chinese  rights  t 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Scmator  McCumbeb.  Well,  now,  what  do  we  assure  to  Japan  other 
than  Uiat  which  is  granted  by  article  156,  which  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  German  renimciation  in  fayor  of  Japan  of  all  her  rights, 
titles,  and  priyileges  obtained  in  China.  All  that  Japan  gets  under 
that  is  that  Germany  surrenders  to  Japan  what  rights  (xermany  had 
in  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  anything  in  articles  156, 
157,  end  158  further  than  the  mere  renunciation  of  German  rights  in 
fayor  of  Ja|)an.  Wherein  in  the  treaty  does  Japan  obtain  any  other 
additional  rights  that  we  haye  recognized  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  In  reply  to  your  Question,  Senator,  if  you  will  open 
to  article  156,  the  second  paragrapn  reads  as  follows: 

All  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railwa^r,  including  its  branch  lines, 
together  with  its  subsidiary  property  of  all  kinds,  stations,  shops,  fixed  and  rolling 
stock,  mines,  plant,  and  material  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  are  and  remain 
acquired  by  Japan — 

Now,  the  point  comes  in  here: 

together  with  all  rights  and  privileges  attaching  thereto. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Well,  that  is  Germany's  agreement  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  There  is  not  a  clear  imderstanding  of  that.  That 
is  not  what  the  Chinese  Government  imderstands  that  to  mean.  It 
understands,  or  it  fears,  rather — perhaps  I  should  not  use  as  strong 
a  statement  as  that  it  xmderstands-A)ut  it  fears  that  the  right 
which  it  had  to  take  over  and  redeem  German  interests  in  railways 
and  mines  in  the  Shantune  Province  now  goes  definitely  to  Japan, 
and  they  remain  acquired  oy  Japan  without  any  prospect  of  having 
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them  eome  back  to  her.  It  is  the  same  with  the  submarine  cable. 
I  might  point  out  that  the  railway  was  a  privately  owned  railway, 
not  a  Oovemment  State  railway,  and  the  mines  were  owned  by  the 
Shantung-Berbou  Co.;  and  only  a  portion  of  the  capital  in  the  sub- 
marine cable — at  least  it  waa  so  stated  by  the  Chinese  Government — 
was  Gierman  Government  property.  And  thisjprivate  German  prop- 
erty is  taken  over  without  any  power  of  the  CEdnese  Government  to 
re^em  it  in  future,  as  China  can  do  with  all  other  railwa^r  ccmcessions 
in  China,  and  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  Japan  and  remains  acquired 
by  Japan. 

Senator  MgCumbbb.  Doctor,  let  us  see  what  the  words  ''remain 
acquired  by  Japan''  refer  to. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  refer  to  the  German  rights,  sir.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Senator  MgCumbbb.  They  refer  to  the  first  proposition: 

Germany'renouncee,  in  favor  of  Japan,  all  her  rights,  title,  and  privileges— particu* 
larlv  thoee  oonce^^dng  the  territory  of  Kiaochovr — ^railwavs,  mines,  and  Bubmarine 
cables  which  she  acauired  in  virtue  of  the  treatjr  concluded  by  her  with  China  on 
March  6, 18d8,  and  of  all  other  anangements  relative  to  the  Province  o{  Shantung. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCubcbbb.  All  German  rights.  Then  this  is  descriptire 
of  them — 

All  Qennan  rights  in  the  Tsingtau-Tsinanfu  Railway,  including  its  branch  lines, 
together  with  its  subsidiary  property  of  all  kinds,  stations,  shops,  fixed  and  rolling 
stock,  minea^  plant,  and  material  for  the  exploitation  of  the  nones,  are  and  remain 
acquired  by  Japan,  together  witfi  all  rights  and  privilciges  attaching  thereto. 

Mr.  Fbbguson.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  words  ''are  and  remain  acquired"  refer 
back  to  the  first  proTision,  that  Germany  renounces  all  those  rights, 
and  of  course  in  tne  renunciation  of  those  rights  they  remain  in  Japan. 
Now 

Mr.  Febouson.  I  am  sure- 


Senator  McCuMBEB.  Let  me  finish  my  question.  Doctor. 

Mr.  Febousok.  Certainly. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Remain  for  how  long  I  They  certainly  could 
not  remain  longer  than  the  99  years,  could  they  t 

Mr.  Febguson.  The  Chinese  Government  so  fears. 

Senator  McCxtmbbb.  She  so  fears,  but  under  the  wording  of  the 
treaty 

Mr.  Febguson.  She  considers—^ — 

Smiator  McCuhbeb.  Whatever  Japan  acquired  of  the  German 
rights,  if  the  German  rights  expire  at  the  end  of  99  years  after  1898, 
ofcourse  the  Japanese  rights  would  have  to  expire  with  that,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  should  hope  so ;  but  I  myself  consider,  and  have 
advised  the  Chinese  Government,  that  I  consider  the  wording  of  the 
section  to  be  so  indistinct  that  that  is  a  very  dubious  question,  sir. 

Senator  MgCumbeb.  And  if  in  addition  to  this  acquiring  simplv 
of  the  rights  of  Germany,  Japan  enters  into  another  treaty  witn 
China  whereby  she  agrees  to  return  the  territory  to  China,  do  you 
not  think  she  ought  to  be  held  strictly  to  that  by  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  world,  and  would  be  so  held  in  case  of  a  league  of 
nations  t 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  hope  so.  May  I  express  the  reason  why 
the  Chinese  Glroy eminent  fears  as  it  doesi 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FERorsoN.  Under  article  4  of  the  note  of  May  25,  1915—1 
think  you  have  a  copy  of  it  there — it  says: 

As  r^ards  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  the  buildings  and  properties  of  Germany  and 
the  conditions  and  procedure  relating  thereto,  the  Japanese  Government  ana  the 
Chinese  Government  shall  arrange  the  matter  by  mutual  agreement  before  the  restora- 
tion. 

That  is  what  China  agreed  to  in  her  dealings  with  Japan.  Now 
Japan  takes  this  matter  to  Paris,  and  Paris  give?  her  very  much  mire 
than  she  got  from  China,  by  taking  all  this,  and  without  anj  reference 
to  China  turning  it  over  to  Japan.  Do  you  see  my  point,  sir?  Under 
article  4  of  the  note  of  May  25  the  disposal  of  all  uns  property  outside 
of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  was  to  be  by  mutual  arrangement 
between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Governments.  Under  articles  156 
and  157  it  is  disposed  of  without  any  reference  to  the  Chinese  Grovem- 
ment,  by  turning  it  over  directly  to  Japan,  and  the  wording  is  "  are 
and  remain  acquired  by  Japan;  so  that  it  is  very  natural  that  the 
Chinese  Grovemment  should  fear  that  the  reason  of  Japan  in  changing 
the  method  of  procedure  which  was  provided  for  in  the  note  whicn 
was  wrung  from  China  under  duress  on  May  25,  1915,  to  the  terms  of 
articles  156  and  157,  would  naturallj  be  in  the  interest  of  Japan 
herself,  and  therefore  China  entertains  the  fear  that  what  Japan 
.means  by  this  is  that  this  shall  all  come  under  the  same  heading  as 
article  2  of  that  same  note  referring  to  conceptions,  that  it  sha'l 
go  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japjui  without  any  reference 
further  to  China«- 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Doctor,  notwithstanding  what  the  Chinese 
may  fear,  I  think  both  you  and  I  must  give  this  article  a  construction 
in  conformity  with  the  theory  that  Germany  transfers  to  Japan  these 
rights,  and  whatever  Japan  re?eive3  under  arti'^le  156  is  the  German 
right  and  nothing  but  the  German  ri^ht,  and  that  is  by  virtue  of  her 
treaty  with  Germany.  Now  if  she  n as  another  treaty  with  China 
whereby  in  addition  to  this  she  agrees  to  turn  back  what  she  does 
get  from  Germany  imder  article  156,  she  must  be  held  to  return  it; 
and  referring  to  article  2,  there  we  must  assume  at  least  that  good 
faith  will  be  exercised  in  the  making  of  the  agreement  with  China. 
If  she  does  not  act  in  good  faith,  she  is  breaking  her  agreement  with 
China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  reason  why  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  that  is  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  article 
156? 

Senator  McjCumber.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  view, 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Because  in  ike  mst  paragraph  you  will  notice, 
Senator,  that  Germany  renoimces  in  favor  of  Japan.  Now  if  para- 
graph 2  and  paragraph  3  stated  the  same  thing,  there  would  be  do 
possible  doubt  that  your  interpretation  of  that  is  the  only  possible 
mterpretation.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  section  says 
she  renounces  that  in  favor  of  Japan,  and  the  next  section  takes  the^e 
things  all  up  into  a  group  and  says  that  they  are  and  remain  ac- 
quired by  Japan,  surely  there  is  some  reason  for  the  difference  in  the 
wording,  ana  that  gives  very  serious  distress  to  China,  and  leaves 
open  the  possibihty  of  Japanese  claims  in  that  matter;  and  it  is  not 
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invidious  to  say  that  Japan  has  been  eager  to  acquire  from  China, 
t^rovgh  every  possible  loophole  of  verbiage  or  transaction;  all  avail- 
able opportunity  for  her  own  aggrandizement,  %. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Doctor,  you  yourself  would  not  claim  thaJb 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "renounces'^  Japan  would  obtain  fmy thing 
in  addition  to  what  she  would  have  obtained  had  they  used  the  worcfi 
''  Germany  grants  to  Japan  all  her  rights  1" 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  that  is  quite  clear.  That  part  is  quite 
dear — the  first  paragraph. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Japan,  after  all,  imder  whatever  the  term 
used  may  be,  can  only  obtain  what  Germany  obtained. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Under  the  first  paragraph,  yes,  but  note  that  the 
treaty  can  give  Japan  a  great  deal  more  than  Germany  had. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  does  not  give  anything  more  unless  the 
Tords  "remain  acquired  by  Japan''  mean  tnat  it  remains  acquired 
ii  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  what  it  seems  to  me  to  mean. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then  Germany  would  be  renouncing  more 
than  she  had. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  Germany  does  her  act  of  renunciation 
in  the  first  paragraph.  The  second  paragraph  is  the  statement  of 
all  the. signatory  powers^to  this  treaty,  not  Grermany's  renunciation. 
Germany's  renunciation  is  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  civilized  nation 
will  give  it  the  construction  that  China  fears. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  not  be  civilized,  but  I  give  it  that  con- 
struction. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  do  not  think  any  civilized  nation  would. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Senator,  I  may  say  that  China  has  had  experience 
in  this  matter  in  dealing  with  Japan  in  reference  to  Korea  and  in 
Manchuria. 

The  CHAniMAN.  And  so  has  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  has  had  a  long  Ime  of  precedents  that  cause 
her  to  be  wary  of  such  phrases,  and  she  has  a  serious  fear  of  that 
phrase. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  We  do  not  blame  her  for  being  suspicious. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  when  the  opportunity 
arises. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  jrield  to  the  Senator. 

Senator  Fall.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Senator  Williams.  On  this  very  point  I  want  to  ask  you,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  as  to  treaties  between  China  and  Japan,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  bad  faith  in  the  past,  we  are  talking  now  about 
this  treaty. 

Mr.  Febguson,  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  In    the    first    clause    it    says,     ''Germany 
renounces,"  and  in  the  second  clause  it  says,  ''all  (rerman  rights,^' 
and  then  the  third  paragraph  says,  "the  German  State  submarine^ 
cables  from  Tsingtao  to  ^anghai  and  from  Tsingtao  to  Chefoo  "  and. 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Fsbouson.  Yes. 
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Senator  WnxiAMS.  And  article  157  says,  '^the  movable  and 
immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  ihe  territory  of 
Kiaochow." 

Mr.  Febouson.  Yes. 

Senator  Wiluahs.  Now,  how  can  it  mean  anything  except  what 
Germanv  owns,  when  it  says  so  in  every  clause?        * 

Mr.  Iebguson.  But  Germany  did  not  own.  It  is  the  ipse  dixit 
statement  of  the  Japanese  Government,  as  to  whether  this  property, 
without  any  legal  review  of  it,  was  German  state  owned,  or  was 

Erivately  owned,  a  thing  which  I  do  not  think  has  occurred  in  the 
andling  of  private  property  in  any  other  part  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
the  ipse  dixit  statement  that  this  property  does  belong  to  the  German 
State;'  whereas  it  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
accurately  supposed — ^because  I  haa  a  great  deal  of  dealings  with  the 
administration  of  the  Tsingtao  Railway  when  I  was  the  chief  secretary 
of  the  Chinese  Railway  Administration — that  it  was  a  privately 
owned  concern,  and  as  far  as  I  know  that  has  never  been  doubtea. 
That  is  taken  over  and  has  been  stated  to  be  German  State  owned. 

Senator  Williams.  If  it  says  in  this  treaty  ''the  movable  and 
immovable  property  owned  by  the  German  State  in  the  territory  of 
Kiaochow,  then  this  treaty  can  not  carry  any  privately  owned 
property,  because  it  is  expressly  limited  to  the  property  owned  by 
the  German  State. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  But  who  is  going  to  determine  that  ? 

Senator  Williams,  Well,  that  is  another  question,  that  might  come 
up  in  treaties  between  Chma  and  Japan,  and  probably  come  up  to 
the  disadvantage  of  China.     I  do  now  know. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  have  no  desire  to  make  an  aimiment,  but  I 
want  to  ask  a  question.  Does  not  the  description  ^the  Tsingtau- 
Tsinanfu  Railway,"  and  "submarine  cable  from  Tsingtao  to  Shang- 
hai" describe  property  that  is  partly  private? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  gives  it  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes -as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  submarine  cable  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  submarine  cable  and  the  railways. 

The  ChairMh.4N.  I  said  both  the  submarine  cable  and  the  railway. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  ask  a  question  before  you  get  off  of  this? 
Is  it  not  your  construction,  and  the  fear  of  the  Chinese,  as  though 
Germany  were  making  a  quitclaim  deed  to  Japan  of  more  property 
than  Germany  itself  owned,  and  that  that  quitclaim  deed  by  virtue 
of  these  articles  is  being  turned  into  what  China  fears  to  be  a  war- 
ranty deed  to  Japan  of  more  than  Germany  quitclaimed  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  think  your  simile  is  very  much  to  the  point, 
Senator 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
article  1 57,  to  the  peculiar  language  there  which  may  lead  to  differ- 
ences in  the  future: 

The  movable  and  immovable  propertv  owned  by  the  Genuan  State  in  the  teiritory 
of  Kiaochow,  as  well  as  all  the  rights  which  Germany  might  claim  in  consequence  of 
the  works  or  improvements  made  or  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  her,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  connection  with  this  territoiy,  are  and  remain  acquired  by  Japan. 

ilr.  Ferguson.  Yes, 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califoniia.  You  ofafierve  the  loose  language 
and  the  elasticity  of  it,  by  which  any  possible  daim  might  bemaae 
by  Japan  How  as  the  successor  of  Gennany. 

Mr.  Febouson.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  By  the  way,  if  they  want  to  pre- 
serve any  promises 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Before  you  go  on,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
last  clause  of  the  first  paraCTaph  of  article  156  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

}Jii.  Ferouson.  "And  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the 
Province  of  Shantung." 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  China  also  fears  that  very  much.  There  were 
certain  arrangements  there  which  were  wrung  from  her  under  duress. 
There  may  be  arrangements  there  which  were  made  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  central  govermnent,  made  by  provincial  or  local 
ofiBcials,  which  if  the  Chinese  Government  had  oeen  cognizant  of 
them  would  have  been  promptly  disallowed,  but  this  makes  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  them  forward  as  a  claim  for  rights.  That  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  That  is  the  last  clause  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  article  156,  *'  and  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the  Province 
of  Shantung."  Arrangements  with  whom?  Arrangements  with  the 
central  government?  The  government  would  feel  obliged  to.  stand 
by  arrangements  made  with  the  central  goverrmient,  but  naturally 
the  Chinese  Government  does  not  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  held 
accountable  for  arrangements  with  provincial  or  municipal  authorities 
which  had  not  been  reported  to  the  central  government. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  if  it  nad  been  desired  by  the 
powers  who  executed  this  treaty  to  preserve  the  promise  of  Japan,  do 
you  know  of  any  reason  why  that  promise  shomd  not  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,;  that  is  the  strange  part  of  the  treaty,  to 
my  mind,  that  Japan  having  made  a  promise  to  China  to  return  tnis, 
having  made  this  statement  in  her  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many that  she  would  return  it,  the  treaty  itself  makes  no  mention  of 
the  promise.  As  far  as  I  know  all  the  obligations  of  every  nation  are 
included  in  the  treaty,  and  this  obligation  to  return  Kiaochow  to 
China,  on  the  part  of  Japan,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  May  I 
add  there,  Senator — I  hope  I  am  not  too  discursive 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  No;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  whole  process  of  restoring  Kiaochow  to  China 
on  the  part  of  Japan  could  have  been  such  a  simple  thing  that  the 
means  which  have  been  adopted  since  1914  can  only  be  explained  to 
my  mind  bv  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  deliberate  policy  of  Japan 
to  make  the  return  to  China  as  difficult  as  possible.  Japan  captured 
Kiaochow.  All  she  had  to  do  was  to  turn  it  back  to  China  at  that 
time  and  withdraw  her  forces,  and  there  was  no  need  ot  reterring  to 
anybody.  She  would  have  rid  herself  of  German  influence  in  the 
Far  East,  she  would  hav^e  kept  faith  with  the  Allies,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  discussion.  But,  instead  of  doing  that,  she  has  scat- 
tered her  troops  all  over  the  province  of  Shantung;  she  has  made  a 
civil  administration  in  the  province;  she  has  adoed  ever^  possible 
obstacle  to  the  keeping  of  her  original  promise  in  the  ultimatum  of 
restoring  Kiaochow  to  China.  The  simple,  easy  process  has  been 
made  a  complicated  and  difficult  one. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Does  the  possession  of  the  harbor 
and  of  the  economic  rights  that  have  been  referred  to  give  Japan 
practical  control  of  the  entire  Provmce  of  Shantung? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes;  becavse  it  gives  her  the  right  to  police  the 
railroad,  which  she  has  already  exercised  by  the  appointing,  not  of 
ordinary  police  but  of  gendarmes,  a  part  of  her  army  organization. 
That  scatters  troops  along  the  whole  line  of  the  railway  for  256  miles. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about 
the  economic  resources  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  output  of  the  three  coal  mines,  one  at  Fang- 
Isze,  one  at  Hungshan,  and  one  at  Kin-ling*hsien,  is  about  1,000,000 
tons  of  coal  rer  annum.  There  are' iron  mines  at  Poshan,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  wnich  have  been  variously  estimated.  A  German  engineer 
made  a  fairly  low  estimate  of  the  possible  output  of  them.  They  have 
not  been  developed.  A  Japanese  expert  engineer  made  a  much  higher 
estimate  of  the  possible  output  of  iron.  There  are  also  silicate  depos- 
its which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  a  very  old  manufacture 
in  that  Province. 

The  cidtivation  of  silk  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  is  one 
of  the  great  industries.  For  a  very  long  time  a  large  portion  of  the 
silk  imported  into  the  United  States  came  from  Chefoo.  In  the 
northwesterly  part  of  the  Province  the  cotton  industry  has  been 
recently  developed. 

The  rrovince  is  a  very  rich  one,  both  agriculturally  and  in  minerals. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  comparison  with  other  Prov- 
inces in  China,  what  would  you  say  of  the  productivity  and  richness 
in  resources  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  in  the  second  class  of  China  Provinces.  ITie 
most  productive  Provinces  are  Kiangsu  and  Cheh-king.  Then,  I 
should  say  next  to  those  two  Provinces  would  come  this  Province  of 
Shantung. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Are  there  any  possibilities  of  com- 
merce or  trade  in  which  the  United  States  might  be  interested  with 
Shantung  Province  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  United  States  has  very  large  commercial  in- 
terests, in  the  sale  of  United  States  exports,  and  in  the  imports  from 
that  Province. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  distributing  point  being  what  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Formerly  the  distributing  point  was  entirely  Che- 
foo, but  after  the  German  occupation  of  Kliaochow  and  the  develop- 
ment of  that  harbor  and  the  building  of  the  railroad  in  1904,  a  good 
many  of  the  products  were  diverted  to  the  port  of  Tsingtau. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Then,  we  have  a  material  interest 
in  Kiaochow  and  in  the  Province  of  Shantung? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  A  very  large  interest;  I  should  say,  proportion- 
ately to  other  Provinces  in  China,  a  larger  interest  than  the  average 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Provinces  of  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
request  was  made  hj  our  Government  of  the  Chinese  Grovemment  to 
enter  the  war  ?  I  think  the  President  testified  to  that  yesterday,  and 
your  statement  would  be  only  cumulative. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
communicated  that  request  on  behalf  of  the  minister  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  was  cognizant  of  the  request  and  saw  tJie  request. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  in 
(Tursuance  of  the  request  of  the  United  States  China  did  enter  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  at  the  reauest  and  on  the  continual  urging 
of  the  United  States  officials  in  Peking  that  China  entered  the  war. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
representations  were  made  to  China  by  the  United  States  Grovemment 
that  the  United  States  would  safeguard  Chinese  interests  at  the  peace 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  never  heard  officially  of  any  such  statements, 
though  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  tne  United  States  promised 
China — that  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge — ^promised  to 
support  China  in  her  claim  to  being  represented  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. There  Was  doubt  as  to  \raether  China  would  be  given  a 
seat  in  the  peace  conference  previous  to  her  entering  into  the  war, 
and  I  know  that  the  United  Slates  promised  to  use  her  best  offices  to 
secure  a  seat  for  China,  even  before  she  had  entered  the  war,  in  view 
of  this  Kiaochow  incident. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  And  when  those  representations 
were  made,  they  were  based  upon  the  Chinese  viewpoint  that  she 
Wanted  the  Kiaochow  matter  determined  at  the  peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  At  the  peace  conference  and  not  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  Chinese  in  Shantung  Province  went  to  the  war  in  any  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Fergxtson.  Great  Britain  and  France  both  approached  tne 
Chiueae  Government  early  in  1915  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  labor- 
ers, and  although  China  had  not  declared  war  against  Grermany  her 
position  relative  to  the  Allies  was  well  known,  and  the  AlUes  were 
given  permission  openly  to  send  officers  into  Shantimg  and  other 
provinces  to  recruit  Cmnese  laborers.  As  a  result  of  that  stations 
were  established  for  the  shipment  of  these  laborers  at  Wei-hai-wei  and 
at  Tsingtao,  and  from  those  two  stations  about  175,000  Chinese 
laborers  were  sent  via  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  France  and 
England,  where  they  dug  trenches,  worked  in  munition  factories,  and 
did  many  other  forms  of  labor. 

I  might  say  that  the  work  that  was  done  by  these  Chinese  laborers 
is  well  Known  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  organization 
of  America,  which  organized  a  band  of  Chinese  secretaties  to  work 
among  those  men,  and  they  have  the  full  details  of  what  they  did  in 
France  and  England. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  a  large  part  of  those  laborers 
come  from  the  Province  of  Shantung  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Practically  all  those  that  were  recruited  by  the 
British  Government  came  from  the  Shantung  Province.  About 
20,000  of  them  went  from  a  southern  Province  via  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  they  were  not  as  strong,  able-bodied  men  as  those,  from  Shantung 
Province. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them 
were  killed  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  A  great  many  of  them  were  killed;  and  I  might 
Bay  from  my  persondi  knowledge  in  crossing  the  Pacific  with  one 
boatload  of  them,  consisting  of  2,300  men,  and  talking  with  them, 
that  they  all  hoped  they  were  going  into  the  war,  and  not  simply  to 
go  there  as  laborers,  and  were  anxious  to  be  in  the  war. 
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Senator  McCuKBER.  You  have  spoken  of  an  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  great  po^rers,  mcluding  the  United  States,  whereby  tiie 
generfd  policy  was  outlined  that  all  of  these  great  nations  would' 
refrain  from  adding  to  their  territorial  limits  by  me  seizure  of  Chinese- 
territory? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  of  course,  those  were  executive  declara- 
tions and  hardly  had  the  sanctity  and  lorce  of  treaties.  Now,  do  you 
not  think  that  we  would  greatly  strengthen  that  general  idea  if 
instead  of  mere  diplomatic  notes  between  the  heads  of  governments, 
the  nations  themselves  would  enter  into  a  solenm  compact  that  not 
only  would  tibey  refrain  from  any  further  seizure  of  Chinese  territory 
but  that  they  woidd  see  to  it  that  no  other  one  of  the  great  nations- 
should  seize  that  territory,  and  use  the  force  of  war  if  necessary  to> 
accomplish  that  result.  Would  that  not  be  a  great  protection  to- 
CSiinaf 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say,  yes,  sir;  if  that  action  were  not  based 
upon  connivance  and  what  our  American  conscience  must  recognize 
as  an  infamous  and  scandalous  deal^  and  that  there  can  be  no  just 
acqiuescence  on  the  part  of  great  nations  in  any  policy  which  is  based 
primarily  upon  an  imjust  and  unrighteous  act. 

Senator  McCumber.  Must  not  these  nations  if  they  enter  into  a. 
compact  recognize  the  fact  that  Japan  in  her  diplomatic  notes  with 
China  has  i^eed  absolutely  to  the  return  of  that  territory? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  point  which  I  make  is  this,  that 
nations  never  before  had  been  asked  to  connive — not  only  the  United 
States,  but  other  nations— to  connive  at  the  seizure  of  property  and 
upon  that  base  the  promise  that  thev  never  woidd  do  it  again.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  a  hopeful  attituae  for  the  future,  and  I  am  sure 
in  that  respect  that  I  should  be  expressing  the  attitude  of  the  Qiinese- 
Govemment  in  the  matter,  that  a  definite  promise  never  to  steal  in. 
the  future  shotdd  not  be  based  upon  the  promise  that  a  theft  which 
is  already  made  should  be  overlooked. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  suppose  you  have  not  only  the  definite 

Sromise  not  to  steal  in  the  future  but  the  promise  of  the  nation  wha 
id  the  stealing  that  it  will  return  the  property  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  back  that  a^eement  for  the  return  of  that  property? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say,  sir,  whereas  I  have  no  authority  to- 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  I  would  risk  the 
statement  as  bein^  correct  that  if  any  such  propitious  event  as  that 
could  take  place  &at  Japan  woidd  return  all  that  she  has  got  from 
Germany  or  China  and  carry  out  what  she  said  in  her  ultimatum  to 
Germany  of  August  15,  1914,  the  eventual  restoration  of  the  whole 
leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  and  if  on  top  of  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  guarantee  that  this  should  be  carried  out,  China 
would  resume  a  condition  not  only  of  tranquillity  but  also  of  great 
satisfaction  with  the  result. 

Senator  Williams.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  ? 

iir.  Ferguson.  I  would  like  to  return  to  that  a  moment  later^ 
Senator,  if  I  may  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  treaties  settling  great 
world  wars  have  been  foxmded  largely  upon  the  status  quo  at  the  end 
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of  the  wart    Is  there  anTthing  new  in  Japan's  keqnng  posaesaion  of 
what  she  oonqtiered  from  Germany  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Williams.  Now  ihem  the  only  thing  new  that  is  bemg 
proposed  to  the  world  is  that  that  sort  of  thing  ^all  not  take  place. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  new  about  that  in  my 
mind  is  that  we  are  asking  a  nation  which  has  had  a  different  policy 
to  change  her  policy  and  connive  at  it  and  agree  to  this  settlement. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  different  way  of  expressLag  it^  but 
what  we  are  all  really  agreeing  to  do  is  to  let  Japan  keep  what  she 
conquered  from  Germany  and  what  came  to  her  by  cession  from 
China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh,  no,  sir.  May  I  state  that  that  is  not  what 
we  are  agreeing  to  t  By  the  treaty  we  are  agreeing  to  give  Japan  a 
great  deal  more  than  she  got  from  Germany. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  difference  of  interpretation  between 
me  and  you.  I  do  not  want  to  argue,  of  course,  but  I  think  that 
when  Japan  made  a  treaty  with  China  that  she  was  to  take  over  the 
Grennan  possessions,  die  took  over  them  and  nothing  more.  But 
let  that  pass.  I  think  we  have  three  or  four  Senators  right  here  now 
on  this  board  who  live  in  territory  that  we  took  from  Mexico  as  the 
result  of  war.  Half  of  Europe  is  based  upon  treaties  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  I  do 
not  know  what  else,  and  in  aU  those  cases  the  status  quo  at  the  end 
of  the  war  was  put  on  the  man. 

Senator  Moses.  I  should  like  to  point  out  right  there,  Mr.  Chaii^ 
man,  that  that  territory  was  taken  from  enemies  and  not  from ' 
Allies?. 

Senator  Williams.  This  was  taken  from  an  enemy,  too;  I  mean 
by  Japan.    I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  amiment,  gentlemrai,  nor  * 
to  get  into  a  debate  about  that.    Of  course  I  am  not  a  witness,  nor 
am  I  in  favor  of  the  Shantung  provision.     I  do  not  like  it,  myself.      ' 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  am  verv  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  s'r.  ' 

Senator  Williams.  But  t  am  just  remaridng  to  the  witness  that 
in  denominating  it  perfidy  and  shame  and  all  that,  it  is  going  pretty 
far  if  he  will  take  account  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Ma^  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  was  not  stated  in  the 
record  that  I  was  saying,  in  characterizing  it  as  infamous  and  dis- 
honorable, and  so  forth,  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  titie  Chinese! 
Government  and  the  Chinese  people? 

Senator  Williams.  I  did  not  so  understand  you.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Mexican  Grovemment  toward  us. 

Senator  Fall.  May  I  call  attention  to  the  statement  just  made"* 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  which  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
tnere  are  some  Senators  around  the  table  who  are  representing 
territory  that  was  obtained  by  the  United  States  in  a  simflar  way 
to  that  in  which  Japan  is  acquiring  this  territory  of  Shantung. 
Of  course  we  all  recomize  the  fact  that  the  Senator 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  putting  them  on  the  same  level,  except 
that  they  are  both  acquisitions,  that  is  all.  ' 

Senator  Fall.  The  feenator  from  Mississippi  is  usually  very  correct 
in  any  historical  allusion  or  parallel  that' ne  may  make  or  draw. 
The  territory  that  he  refers  to,  Mowfever,  which  is  represented  by  two 
of  the  Senators— Senator  Smith  of  Arizona  and  myself — ^was  not 
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eminent  sanctions  the  construction  of  Germany.''  headed  in  the 
Rockhill  translation  ^'sections  2  and  3."    This  is  the  footnote: 

The  following  sections  of  the  German-Chinese  agreement  of  March  6,  1898,  faave 
never  been  made  public  by  the  German  Government,  but  have  been  privately  com- 
municated to  persons  interested  in  the  development  of  the  protectorate.  See  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Reichstag  April  29,  1898,  in  Brit. 
•Blue  Book,  China  No.  1  (1899),  p.  67.  See  also  Precis  of  these  sections  of  the  agree- 
ment, Brit.  Blue  Book,  uhina  No.  1  (1899)  p.  152.  The  text  as  given  here  of  these 
sections  of  the  agreement  is  based  on  unofficial  publications,  but  is,  it  is  believed, 
substsntiBily  correct. 

That  is  the  whole  of  Mr.  Rockhill's  footnote* 

Senator  Brandegee.  Excuse  me.  Was  that  publication  that  you 
speak  of  as  having  been  printed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
in  1905,  with  the  title  wnich  you  gave  it,  prmted  as  an  executive 
document  or  as  a  State  Department  paper  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  a  State  Department  paper,  as  I  remember. 

1  speak  of  that  simply  from  memory. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  easy  to  identify  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  read  some  provision  there  from  Mr. 
Bockhill's  statement,  as  I  recall  it,  stating  that  China  had  objected 
t6  the  German  interpretation  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  FmiGUSON.  ^o,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  not  read  something  about  China 
not  agreeing  to  an  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  have  a  memory  that  you  said  something 
about  the  German  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Then  I  am  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  say  that  the  official  text  of  the  treaty,  in 
German,  was  publishedT)y  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  as  volume 

2  of  '*  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  between  China  and  Foreign  States." 
Senator  Brandegee.  As  of  what  date  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  In  1908.  I  have  a  photographic  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal convention  in  the  German  language  and  in  Chinese,  which  I  will 
hand  over  to  the  committee  for  any  future  reference,  although  it  may 
not  be,  I  suppose,  convenient  to  incorporate  it  in  my  t^timony* 
I  will  hand  it  over  so  that  the  committee  will  always  have  it. 

I  would  say  that  in  reference  to  this  paragraph  2  of  article  5,  the 
provision  in  the  German  text  of  the  treaty  is — 

Deutschland  verplichtet  sich  das  von  China  gepachtete  Gebiet  niemals  an  andere 
Macht  weiter  zu  verpachten. 

A  literal  translation  of  these  words  would  seem  to  be — 

Germany  obligates  itself  never  to  extend*  further  the  leasing  process,  as  respects 
the  territory  leased  from  China,  to  any  other  State. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is  substantially  the  same  that  he  has 
given  here. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  egression  "weiter  zu  verpachten"  in  the 
Bockhill  translation,  which  is  the  English  translation,  is  translated 
"sublease.''  Taking  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Grerman  words,  how- 
ever, this  provision  seems  clearly  to  cut  off  all  privilege  of  transfer  of 
the  territory,  whether  by  assignment  or  sublease. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  You  will  put  the  German  text  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  will  later  put  the  original  German  text  into  the 
record  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  ao  so.  I  will  state  also  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  CJhinese  text  of  the  treaty  explicitly  states  that  Germany 
promises  forever — the  two  Chinese  characters  are  yung  yuan,  which 
mean  forever — promises  forever  never  to  transfer  this  lease  to  any 
other  power.     That  is  the  text  as  it  occisrs  in  Chinese. 

Senator  McCumrer.  And  that  ao^ees  with  the  English  translation 
as  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  namely,  that  Germany  engages  at  no  time 
to  sublet  the  territory  leased  from  China  to  any  other  power. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  would 
like  also  to  put  into  your  record  the  full  text  of  this  convention  be- 
tween China  and  Germany  respecting  the  lease  of  Kiaochow  to  Grer- 
many,  which  was  concluaed  March  6,  1898.  It  can  easily  be  found 
in  the  State  Department  document,  or  I  can  furnish  another  copy  of 
it  to  be  iDcluded  in  my  testimony  if  you  so  desire. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

(The  convention  here  referred  to,  and  three  others  referred  to  in 
this  day's  hearing,  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

No.  1.  Convention  Between  China  and  Germany  Respecting  the  Lease  of 

Kiaochow  to  Germany  March  6,  189S. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  Mission  in  the  Prefecture  of  Tsao-chow-fu,  in 
Shantung,  being  now  closed^  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  consider  it  advisable 
to  give  a  special  proof  of  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  them 
by  Germany.  The  Imperial  Uerman  and  the  Imperial  Chinese  Governments,  there- 
fore, inspired  by  the  equal  and  mutual  wish  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
which  unite  the  two  countries,  and  to  develop  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
subjects  of  the  two  States,  have  concluded  the  following  separate  Convention: 

section  1. — LEASE  OF  KIAOCHOW. 

Art.  1.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  guided  by  the  intention  to  strengthen 
the  friendly  relations  between  China  and  Germany,  and  at  liie  same  time  to  increase 
the  military  readiness  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  ei^a^ee,  while  reserving  to  himself 
all  rights  of  sovereignty  in  a  zone  of  50  kilom.  (100  Chinese  11)  surrounding  tibe  Bay  of 
Kiaochow  at  high  water,  to  permit  the  free  passage  of  German  troops  within  this  zone 
at  any  time,  and  also  in  taking  any  measures,  or  issuing  any  ordinances  therein,  to 
previously  consult  and  secure  the  agreement  of  the  German  (Government,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  regulation  of  the  water-courses  which  may 
prove  to  be  necessary.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  same  time,  reserves 
to  himself  the  right  to  station  troops  within  this  zone,  in  agreement  with  the  German 
iirovemment,  and  to  take  other  nulitar^r  measures. 

Art.  2.  With  the  intention  of  meeting  the  legitimate  desire  of  His  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor^  that  Germany  like  other  Powers  should  hold  a  place  on  the  Cmnese 
coast  for  the  repair  and  equipment  of  her  ships,  for  the  storage  of  materials  and  provi- 
sions for  the  same,  and  for  other  arrangements  connected  therewith,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  China  leases  to  Gennanv,  provisionally  for  ninety-nine  years,  boti)  sides 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Kiaoc&ow.  Germany  engages  to  construct,  at  a  suitable 
moment,  on  the  territory  thus  leased  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  the  buildings 
to  be  constructed  there  and  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Art.  3.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conflicts,  the  Imperial  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  not  exercise  rights  of  administration  in  the  leased  territory  during  the  term 
of  the  lease,  but  grants  the  exercise  of  the  same  to  Germany,  within  the  following  limits: 

1.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay: 

The  Peninsula  bounded  to  the  north-east  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  Potato  Island  to  Loshan  Harbour. 

2.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Bay: 

The  Peninsula  bounded  to  the  south-west  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  south-western- 
most point  of  the  Bay  lying  to  the  southsouthwest  of  Chiposan  Island  in  the  direction 
of  Toloson  Island. 
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3.  The  Island  of  ChipoBan  and  Potato  Island. 

4.  The  whole  water  area  of  the  Bay  up  to  the  highest  watermark  at  i>re0ent  Itnown. 

5.  Ail  islands  lying  deaWard  from  Kiaochow  Bay,  which  may  foe  of  importance  for 
its  defence,  such  as  Toloson,  Chalienchow,  etc. 

The  High  Contmrtjng  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  delimit  more  accurately^  in 
accordance  witii  local  traditions,  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  leased  to  Germany 
and  of  the  50  kilom.  zone  round  the  Bay,  by  means  of  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
on  both  sides. 

Chinese  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  the  Bay 
of  Kiaochow  as  the  ships  of  other  nations  on  friendly  terms  witn  Germany;  and  the 
entrance,  departure  and  sojourn  of  Chinese  ships  in  the  Bay  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  restnctions  other  than  those  which  the  Imperial  German  Government,  in  virtue 
of  the  rights  of  administration  over  the  whole  of  the  water  area  of  the  Bay  transferred 
to  Germany,  may  at  any  time  find  it  necessary  to  impose  with  regard  to  the  ships  of 
other  nations. 

Art.  4.  Germany  en^iages  to  construct  the  necessary  navigation  signs  on  the  islands 
and  shallows  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ba^. 

No  dues  shall  be  demanded  from  Chines  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  in  the 
Bay  of  Kiaochow,  except  those  which  may  be  levied  upon  other  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  necessary  harbour  arrangements  and  quays. 

Art.  5.  Should  Germany  at  some  future  time  express  the  wish  to  return  Kiaochow 
Bay  to  China  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  China  engages  to  refund  to  Germany  the 
expenditure  she  has  incurred  at  Kiaochow  and  convey  to  Germany  a  more  suitable 
place. 

Germany  engages  at  no  time  to  sublet  the  territory  leased  from  China  to  another 
Power. 

The  Chinese  population  dwelling  in  the  leased  territory  shall  at  all  times  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  German  Government  provided  that  they  behave  in  conformity  with 
law  and  order;  unless  their  land  is  required  for  other  purposes,  they  may  remain 
there. 

If  land  belonging  to  Chinese  owners  is  required  for  any  other  purpose,  the  owner 
will  receive  compensation. 

As  regards  the  reestablishment  of  Chinese  customs  stations  which  formerly  existed 
outside  the  leased  territory  but  within  the  50  kilom.  zone,  the  Imperial  German 
Government  intends  to  come  to  an  a^eement  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the 
definite  regulations  of  the  customs  frontier,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  customs  duties 
in  a  manner  which  will  safeguard  all  the  interests  of  China,  and  propose  to  enter 
into  further  negotiations  on  the  subject. 

SECTION   U. — RAILWAYS   AND  MINES. 

Art.  1.  The  Chinese  Government  sanctions  the  construction  by  Germany  of  two 
lines  of  railway  in  Shantung.  The  first  will  run  from  Kiaochow  to  Chinan  and  the 
Boundary  of  Shantung  Province  via  Weihsien,  Teingchow,  Poshan,  Tzechwan  and 
Tsowping.  The  second  line  will  connect  Kiaochow  with  I-chow,  whence  an  exten- 
sion will  be  constructed  to  Chinan  through  Laiwu-Hsien.  The  construction  of  the 
line  from  Chinan  to  the  boundary  of  Shantung  Pro\'ince  shall  not  be  begun  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the  line  to  Chinan,  so  that  a  furuier  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  connection  witii  Cliina's  own  railway 
system.  What  places  the  line  from  Chinan  to  the  provincial  boundary  shall  take  in 
en  route  shall  be  specified  in  the  regulations  to  be  made  separately. 

Art.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  above-mentioned  railway  work  a  Chino-German 
Railway  Company  shall  be  formed  with  branches  in  one  or  more  places,  and  in  this 
Company  botn  German  and  Chinese  merchants  shall  be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  capital 
and  appoint  directors  for  the  management  of  the  undertaking. 

Art.  3.  All  arrangements  for  the  above  purposes  shall  be  determined  in  an  addi* 
tional  agreement  to  be  concluded  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  as  soon  as  possible. 
China  and  Germany  will  settle  this  matter  by  themselves,  but  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  accord  favorable  treatment  to  the  said  Chino-German  Railway  Company 
in  constructing  and  operating  the  above-mentioned  lines  and  extend  to  them  other 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Chino-Foreign  Companies  established  in  other  parts  of  China. 

The  above  article  is  conceived  only  in  the  interest  of  commerce:  it  has  no  other 
design.  Positively  no  land  or  territory  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  may  be  annexed 
in  the  construction  of  the  above-mentioned  railways. 

Art.  4.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  raUwajna  to  be  built,  within  30  li  of  them,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Weihsien  and  Poshan  Hsien  on  the  Northern  line  from  Kiaochow  to 
Chinan  and  as  in  Ichow  Fu  and  Laiwu  Hsien  on  the  Southern  line  from  Kiaochow  via 
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Jidkow  to  Chinan,  Gennan  merchants  are  permitted  to  excavate  coal,  etc*  The 
iieceesary  worVs  may  be  undertaken  by  Chinese  and  German  merchants  conrtyining 
the  capital.  The  nuning  relations  shall  also  be  subsequently  negotiated  witii  care. 
The  Chinese  Government  will,  according  po  what  has  been  stipulated  for  in  Ihe  pro- 
\iaion  concerning  the  construction  of  railways,  also  accord  favorable  treatment  to  the 
Gennan  merchants  and  workmen,  and  extend  to  them  other  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Chino-Foreign  Companies  established  in  other  parts  of  China. 

This  Article  is  also  conceived  only  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  has  no  other 
design. 

SECTION  m. — AFFAIRS  IN  THB   W^OLB  PaOVINGB  OF  SHANTUNG. 

If  within  the  Province  of  Shantung  any  matters  are  uadertaken  lor  which  foreign 
aaeastance,  whether  in  nosonnel  or  in  capital,  or  in  material,  is  invited,  China  agrees 
that  the  German  mercnanta  concerned  shall  first  be  asked  whether  they  wish  to 
undertake  the  works  and  provide  the  materials. 

In  case  the  Gennan  merdiants  do  not  wish  to  undertake  the  said  work?  and  provide 
the  materiala,  then  as  a  matter  of  fairness  China  will  be  free  to  make  such  other  ar^ 
ff&ngement  as  suits  her  convenience. 

RATIFICATIONS. 

The  above  agreement  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Sovereigns  of  both  Contracting  StateeJ 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  in  such  manner  that,  after  the  receipt  in  Berlin  of 
the  Treaty  ratified  by  China,  the  copy  ratified  by  Germany  shall  be  handed  to  the 
Chinese  Minister  in  Berlin. 

The  foregoing  Treaty  has  been  drawn  up  in  four  copies  two  in  German  and  two  in 
Chinese,  and  was  signed  by  the  Representatives  of  the  two  Contracting  Parties  on  the 
6th  March,  1898,  equal  to  uie  14th  day  of  the  2nd  n^onth  in  the  24th  year  Kuang-Hsu. 

[Great  seal  of  the  Tsimg-li  Yamen.]  Li  Hxjno  Cbano. 

(In  Chinese),  Imperial  Ckinae 
Grand  Secretary  MinieUr  of  the 
Tnmg-H  Yamenf  etc. 
Wbno  Tuno  Ho. 

(In  Chinese)  Grand  Secretary,  Member  of  the  Council  of  State,  Minieter  of  the 

Teung-H  Yamen,  etc,,  etc. 

Baron  von  Hbtvino. 
Imperial  German  Mimetfr, 

Ifo.  2.  Aqrbbment  Betwebn  China  and  Germany  Respecting  the  Kiaoghow 

Chinan  Railway  Regulations,  March  21,  1900. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  Yuan  Shih  Eai,  and  His 
Excellency  the  lieutenant  General  Yin  Chang,  upon  petition  of  the  Governor  of 
Shantung,  espedall^r  delegated  by  Imperial  decree  to  these  negotiations,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Managing  Board  of  the  Snantung  Railway  Company  at  Tsingtao,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  Hilofebiand,  a  Royal  Inspector  of  Prussian  Railways,  on  the  other 
fide,  have,  in  order  to  prevent  agitation  and  disturbances  of  anv  kind  in  Shantung 
during  the  period  of  buuding  the  railway  and  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between 
the  population  of  the  province  and  the  Companv,  agreed  upon  the  following.  Rail- 
way Regulatuons  with  regard  to  the  line  of  railway  between  the  boundaries  of  the 
Oerman  leased  territorv  and  Cbinanfu,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
ton  of  the  Shantung  Railway  Company  in  Berlin  and  reduced  to  writing  in  Chinese 
and  Gennan  texts  of  like  tenour. 

Art.  1.  In  accordance  with  Art.  4,  section  2,  of  the  aforesaid  Kiaochow  Convention 
a  German-Chinese  Ridlway  Company  shall  be  formed,  issuing  shares  to  German  and 
Chinese  subjects.  This  company  shall  for  the  present  be  under  Gennan  management. 
It  diall  half-yearly  notify  the  Cmao  Se  Chuo  at  Chinan fu  of  the  number  of  shares  pur- 
chased by  Chinese.  As  soon  as  the  amount  of  such  shares  has  reached  Taels  100,000, 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  shall  delegate  a  Chinese  official  for  coopera- 
tion at  the  seat  of  the  Company. 

Art.  2.  Should  in  future  branches  of  the  Administration  of  the  Company  be  estab- 
lished in  Shantung,  one  Chinese  official  shall  be  delegated  to  each  one  of  them. 

Abt.  3.  Offidals  or  respectable  citizens  shall  be  consulted  upon  the  location  of  the 
railway,  in  order  to  take  as  far  as  possible  into  consideration  the  interests  of  the  I)0pu- 
latkm.  To  avdd  difficulties  in  negotiations,  these  shall  be  conducted  on  the  Cmnese 
side  by  Chinese  officials  delegated  by  the  Governor  of  Shantung.    The  technical 
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determinatioDS  of  the  location  of  line  shall  be  left  to  the  Company's  engineers.  A 
sketch  plan  of  the  line's  location,  done  in  a  scale  of  1:  25000  snail  be  submitted  to 
the  Governor  of  Shantung  for  information  and  only  thereafter  land  may  be  purchased. 
The  construction  of  the  railway  cannot  be  begun  before  the  land  hai9  actually  been 
purchased. 


mg 

mentioned  Chinese  official  shall  act  as  mediator  when  land  is  purchased  and  shall 
settle  all  disputes  eventually  arising.  The  land  shall  be  purchased  in  an  honest  way 
according  to  the  locally  customary  ruling  price. 

The  Company  shall  not  be  allowed  to  buy  more  land  than  necessary  for  the  railway- 
enterprise,  and  future  extension  thereof. 

Meanwhile  Uie  following  minima  may  be  purchased: 

For  stopping  points  a  plot  of  land  630  m  long  and  70  m  wide. 

For  country  stations  a  plot  of  land  730  m  long  and  100  m  wide. 

For  small  town  stations  a  plot  of  land  850  m  long  and  130  m  wide. 

For  stations  of  larger  towns  the  plots  of  land  have  to  be  laiger,  corre6X)onding  to 
actual  importance  of  the  place  iii  question.  The  land  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
earth  to  construct  embankments  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  areas.  1  m  is  equal 
to  2  feet  9.6  inches,  1  foot  is  equal  to  0.338  m. 

Art.  4.  Wherever  water  courses  are  met,  sufficient  flow  has  to  be  pr.  vided  for  by 
building  bridges  and  culverts  so  that  agriculture  may  suffer  no  damage. 

Art.  5.  The  road  is  to  be  located  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  damage  or  cut  through 
citv  walls,  fortifications,  public  edifices  and  important  places. 

Art.  6.  Houses,  farmsteads  and  villages,  temples,  ^vee  and  above  all  high  class 
zraveyards  belonging  to  the  gentry  which  are  fenced  in  and  planted  with  trees  shall 
be  avoided  by  the  railv^ay  as  £ar  as  possible.  So  far  as  this  is  impossible  the  local 
authorities  shall  give  notice  to  the  owners  two  months  beforehana  and  settle  with 
them  a  compensation  of  an  amount  enabling  to  erect  graveyards,  etc.  of  the  same 
condition  at  another  place  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  money. 

Art.  7.  In  surveying  the  land  to  be  purchased  the  *'kung"  shall  be  used  as  unit. 
One  kung  is  equal  to  5  official  feet,  one  foot  is  equal  to  0.338  m.  One  Mu  is  counted 
to  be  360  kung  or  equal  to  9000  square  feet. 

As  to  the  land  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  Shantung  Railway  Company  the  same  regula- 
tions shall  be  applied  as  m  force  for  the  most-favoured  Railway  Company  in  any 
other  place  of  China. 

Art.  8.  Injuries  done  to  crops  during  preparatory  or  construction  work  are  to  be 
made  good  by  the  Company  according  to  prices  to  be  settled  with  the  local  authorities. 

Art.  9.  The  salaries  of  the  assistants  placed  by  the  local  authorities  at  tiie  disposi- 
tion of  the  Railway  at  its  wish  shall  be  paid  by  the  latter.  These  salaries  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  price  of  land  purchased. 

The  money  for  the  land  is  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  District-Magistrate,  who 
is  reaponsible  for  the  proper  payment  to  the  different  owners  entitled  to  receive  the 
money. 

The  Distiict-Magistrate  also  has  to  hand  over  the  titie  deeds  to  the  Railway  Company. 

Art.  10.  The  Railway  Administration  intending  to  rent  houses  for  offices  and 
residences  near  the  work  places  shall  apply  to  the  District-Magistrate  who  will  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  owners  and  will  on  its  behalf  conclude  the 
contracts. 

Art.  11.  The  purchase  of  material  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
ghall  be  transacted  in  a  fair  manner  and  the  usual  market-price  shall  be  paid  for  same. 
If  necessary  the  inter venti  n  of  the  District-Magistrate  shall  be  applied  for. 

Art.  12.  The  exchange  of  different  kinds  of  money  ^hall  always  be  done  at  the  rate 
ruling  on  th  day. 

Art.  13.  The  Railway  Company  is  not  permitted  to  construct  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Governor  of  Snantuns  other  railroads  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
Kiaochow  Convention,  including  the  oranch  line  to  Poshanhnen. 

Branch  lines  connecting  coal  an4  other  mines  and  places  where  building^  or  ballast- 
ing materials  are  to  be  taken,  connecting  with  the  main  line,  may  be  built  without 
special  authorization.  It  is  however  understood  that  previous  notice  of  the  con- 
itruction  of  such  lines  has  to  be  given  to  the  Grovemor  of  Shantung. 

Art.  14.  Foreigners,  travelling  or  doing  business  in  the  interior  of  the  Province 
of  Shsmtung,  in  order  to  enjoy  better  jnotection,  must  be  provided  with  passports 
duly  sealed  by  the  proper  Cmneae  and  German  authorities.  Chinese  local  authorities 
cannot  assume  responsibility  if  such  a  passport  is  not  produced. 
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Akt.  15.  Qerman  and  Chinese  employees  of  the  Railway  Conipany  are  to  be  pro- 
vided  with  certificatee  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  Railway  Adniinistration  and  of  the 
local  Authorities,  in  order,  when  necessary,  to  prove  their  official  capacity. 

The  engineers,^  when  surveyixiup:,  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  official,  delegated  by 
the  District-Ma^trate.  This  official  shall,  if  necessary  by  polire-force,  render  assist- 
ance in  protecting  the  property  of  the  Railway  Company  and  the  survey- poles. 

Persons  fraudulently  pretending  to  be  employees  of  the  Railway  Company  shall  be 
arrested  and  punished  by  the  Local  Authorities. 

Art.  16.  If  troops?  are  needed,  outside  of  the  100  1i  (50  kilometer)  7X)ne,  they  shall 
be  despatched  by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung.  No  foreign  troops  may 
be  enfi  ployed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  binds  himself  to  take  effective  measures 
during  the  period  of  surveying  as  well  as  when  the  railway  is  under  construction  or 
opened  for  traffic  to  prevent  any  damage  being  done  to  it  by  the  mob  or  by  rebels. 

Art.  17.  This  railway,  having  for  sole  purpose  the  develop^ment  of  commerce,  shall 
not,  outside  of  the  100  li  zone,  be  permitted  to  transport  foreign  troop  and  war  mate- 
rials employed  b>[  them.  In  case  there  should  be  war  between  China  and  a  foreign 
power  and  the  railway  should  at  the  time  still  be  managed  by  the  said  Company, 
tben  the  Company  must  continue  to  observe  the  provision  afore-mentioned.  In  case 
certain  sections  aro  occupied  by  the  ene^ny  and  the  Company  should  lose  its  power 
of  management,  then  the  provincial  authorities  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  pro- 
tection (of  the  railway). 

Art.  18.  Freightage  for  foodstuffs  and  clothing  to  be  distributed  amongist  the 
distressed  during  famines  and  floods,  shall  be  reduced  according  to  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  railways  of  Germany  and  when  troops  are  despatched  to  suppress  rebelUons 
the  same  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fares  for  soldiers  and  to  the  freightage  for  their  war 
materials. 

Art.  19.  At  railway  stations,  where  custom-houses  are  established,  the  Railway 
Administration  shall  make  such  arrangements  as  to  assist  the  Imperial  Chinese  Cus- 
toms in  collecting  the  legal  dues. 

The  expenses  for  the  necessary  buildings,  to  be  erected  upon  application  of  the 
Customs  Administration  are  to  l>e  refunded  by  the  latter  to  the  Railway  Adminis- 
tration according  to  agreements  always  to  be  made  beforehand. 

Art.  20.  The  natives  of  towns  and  villages  near  the  railwav  shall  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible engaged  as  workmen  and  as  contractors  for  the  supplv  of  materials. 

Art.  21.  Chinese  subjects  employed  outside  the  leasea  territory  by  the  Railway 
Ck>mpany  in  case  of  contravention  ojf  Chinese  law  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
competent  District-Magistrate. 

The  competent  DistrictrMagistrate  Jiaving  officially  notified  the  necessity  of  l^;al 
steps  against  such  employees,  the  Railway  Company  shall  not  do  anything  by  which 
he  may  evade  justice. 

Complaints  against  foreigners  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  proper  laws. 
In  such  cases,  the  Railway  Company  on  its  part  shall  make  an  investigation  and  take 
disciplinary  proceedings  against  the  offender. 

Art.  22.  Tne  natives  of  districts,  where  the  railway  passes  through,  shall  as  far  as 
possible  be  employed  at  the  work  and  shall  be  paid  for  as  customary  there. 

If  fights  should  occur  between  railway-men  and  natives  the  local  official  will  have 
the  right  to  arrest  and  punish  the  guilty. 

The  workmen  of  the  railway  are  absolutely  prohibited  unwarrantably  to  enter 
houses  of  natives.    In  case  of  contravention  they  will  be  severely  pimished. 

Art.  23.  The  construction  of  the  railway  being  completed,  foremen  and  workmen 
necessary  for  maintenance  and  safekeeping  of  the  line  are  as  far  as  practicable  to  be 
engaged  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  villages  and  towns  near  the  line  in  con- 
fonmty  with  suggestions  made  by  the  elders  of  these  places.  These  elders  will  be 
responsible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  these  engaged  and  will  furnish  them  with  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  District-Magistrate. 

Art.  24.  The  railwav  being  open  to  public  traffic,  its  administration  assumes  the 
responsibility  for  any  loss  of  life  or  goods  caused  hy  accidents  and  is  liable  to  pay 
compensation  to  wounded  or  killed  persons  accordmg  to  the  local  custom^  ana  to 
cover  any  loss  of  goods  according  to  detailed  regulations  to  be  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lishcHl  b}^  the  Comj^y. 

likewise  the  Railway  will  be  held  responsible  for  damage  to  persons  and  property 
by  construction  trains  through  its  neglect. 

Art.  25.  Hie  safety  on  the  line  being  endangered  by  floods,  slips  of  embankments 
or  breakages  of  bridges,  etc.,  public  traffic  shallnot  be  reopened  before  all  these  difh- 
calties  have  been  removed. 

Art.  26.  Should  the  RaOway  Company  apply  for  soldiers  to  protect  the  preparatory 
work,  the  construction  or  the  traffic  of  tne  railway,  the  Governor  of  the  Province  ol 
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Shantung  shall  at  once  consider  the  circiunBtances  and  comply  with  such  application. 
The  amount  to  be  contributed  by  the  Company  for  the  troops  dispatched  snail  be  the 
subject  of  a  further  understanding. 

Art.  27.  In  the  German  leased  territory  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are  saf^uarded 
by  the  Governor  of  Tsini^tao.  In  the  districts  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  novince 
•of  Shantung  through  which  the  railway  is  running,  the  ri^ts  of  sovereignty  are  safe- 
guarded by  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Art.  28.  It  shall  be  the  subject  of  further  agreements  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions the  Chinese  Government  may  in  future  take  over  tbe  railway. 

The  foregoing  regulations  after  being  approved  shall  be  notified  to  the  Authorities 
of  the  Shantung  Finovince  and  to  the  officials  of  the  railway.  Thereupon  they  shall 
be  duly  observed. 

Should  it  in  future  be  deemed  necessary  to  have  alterations  made  of  some  of  the 
above  regulations  or  to  have  drawn  up  supplementary  rules,  this  can  only  be  done  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  then  Governor  of  tiie  Province  of  Shantung  and  the 
Shantung  Railway  Company. 

This  agreement  is  executed  in  two  exemplars  each  of  which  contains  a  Chinese  as 
well  as  a  German. version  of  like  tenour.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  has  recttved 
one  exemplar. 

Thb  Govbrnor  op  the  Provincb  of  Shantvno, 

Chinanfu,  ths  tUt  of  Misnk  1900. 

Seal  and  signature  of         Governor  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 

H.  I.  ir$  Special  Delegate^  Lientenant  Oerural. 

Signed:  Yin  Chang. 

Signed:  H.  Hildbdrand, 

Die  Betriebidirection  der  Sdhomtung-Ewenhohn-GtHllMkafi. 


No.  3.  Conybntion  Bbtwbbn  China  and  Gbbmany  Rbspbctino  thb  Withdrawal 
of  German  Troops  from  Kiaoghow  and  Kaomi,  Novbmbbr  28th,  1905. 

[Translation.] 

The  Emperor  of  China  has  appointed  Yang  Shih-haiang,  Civil  and  Militarr  Gov- 
ernor of  Snantung,  and  the  German  Emperor,  Van  Semmem,  Civil  and  Military 
Governor  of  Eiaochow,  who  after  communicating  full  powers  and  finding  them  in 
due  form  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

Whereas  the  German  Emperor  has,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friendly  relations, 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  troops  stationed  at  Kiaochow  and  Eaomi,  the  following 
articles  are  hereby  concluded. 

Art.  I.  The  German  troops  at  Kiaochow  shall  withdraw  immediately  after  this 
Convention  has  been  siened. 

Art.  2.  One-fourth  of  the  German  troops  stationed  at  Kaomi  shall  withdraw  imme- 
diately i^h^er  the  signing  of  this  Convention,  and  another  fourth,  within  two  months 
therefrom.  The  remaining  troops  shall  withdraw  within  the  next  two  months  during 
which  period  barracks  and  stables  shall  be  so  speediljr  built  in  Tsingtao  that  the 
said  troops  may  withdraw  altogether  within  this  said  time  limit.  But  in  case  the 
said  works  can  not  be  finished  within  the  two  months,  a  complete  withdrawal  shall 
nevertheless  be  effected — ^there  shall  be  no  further  extension  of  time. 

Art.  3.  From  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  Convention,  no  matter  whether  the 
German  troo|)s  at  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi  have  completely  withdrawn  or  not,  the 
railways  within  the  surroundine  zone  shall  completely  be  tmder  the  supervision  and 
protection  of  the  Chinese  local  authorities  and  police  officers.  The  police  officers 
shall  despatch  so  many  policemen  as  they  deem  fit  but  not  more  than  two  hundred 
and  forty,  to  be  evenly  stationed  at  various  sections;  all  matters  relating  thereto  shall 
be  conducted  according  to  the  police  regulations  prevailing  beyond  the  surrounding 
zone.  At  some  place  near  the  citv  of  Kaomi  there  shall  be  established  a  police  office 
with  a  police  force  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  men  who  shall,  by  turn,  attend 
to  tibeir  duty  in  the  protection  of  the  railway  and  in  the  suppression  of  disturbances 
which  may  arise.  But  if  China  should  station  troops  in  the  said  place,  all  matters 
relating  thereto  shall  be  governed  by  the  Kiaochow  Lease  Convention. 

Art.  4.  All  the  works  which  Germany  has  constructed  in  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi 
such  as  barracks,  stables,  drill  grounds,  roads,  waterworks,  and  the^like,  together 
witb  the  foundations  thereof,  houses  and  the  fixtures  attached  thereto  cost,  calcu- 
lated at  their  original  prices,  $496,388.48.  From  this  amount  are  to  be  subtracted 
$5,000.00  as  rent  paid  for  the  German  Government  by  the  Chinese  Government, 
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f21  ,'^  >*^.48  exi^ended  for  annual  fepain  and  considered  as  representing  the  annual 
fHmiTiuti'^n  of  the  value  of  the  properties,  and  $70,000.00  as  extra  reduction;  the  net 
price  will  then  be  $400,000.00  at  which  the  said  properties  will  be  purchasect  by  and 
reverted  to  China  under  a  separate  agreement.  The  price  of  the  buildii^  shall  be 
paid  n^  ux  four  insUdlments  within  two  years  from  the  day  when  the  Arracks  at 
Kia^chow  and  Kaomi  are  handed  over.  After  their  purchase  or  reversion,  sdl  the 
'buildings  shall  be  reserved  for  educational  and  otlier  public  uses. 

Art.  5.  In  case  Germany  should,  in  accordance  witn  the  Treaties,  require  passage 
for  her  troops  through  Kiaochow  and  Kaomi,  and  stay  there  for  a  few  days,  a  few  weefi* 
notice  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  a  vacant  place  may  be  assigned  for  ^eir  tem- 
porary stay,  free  of  charge. 

Of  this  Convention  there  shall  be  made  four  copies  in  Chinese  and  four  in  German, 
identical  in  sense;  and  after  they  have  been  signed,  two  copies  each  of  the  Cliinese 
and  German  texts  shall  be  filed  at  the  office  of  the  Governor  of  Shantung,  and  the 
other  two  copies  each  of  the  said  two  languages,  at  the  office  of  the  CivH  and  Military 
Ocvemor  of  Kiaochow,  for  reference,  transmission  and  observance. 

The  second  Day,  eleventh  Moon  of  the  Reign  of  Kwanghsu,  corresponding  to  the 
28th  of  November,  1905. 

Signed  Tamo  Shih-Hsianq. 

Tan  Sbmhbrn. 


Ko.  4.  Aqbbbmbnv  Bbtwbbm  thb  Pbovingiaii  Authobitibs  of  shantung  and  thb 
Chino-Gerican  Mininq  Company  fob  DBUMnxNaMuaNO  Aabas  in  tbb  Provuigb 
OF  Shantunq,  July  24, 1911. 

For  the  purpose  of  defining  the  mining  rights  of  the  Chino-German  Company  along 
the  railways  in  Shantung  Irovince  and  concluding  a  working  arrangement  the  Pro- 
vincial Authorities  of  Shantung  and  the  Mining  Company  have  mutually  agreed  upon 
4he  following  Articles: 

Abt.  I.  1.  'The  Shantung  Mining  Company  reservesfor  its  exclusive  exploitation  the 
Fangtze  and  Tzechwan  minine  areas  and  the  mining  district  from  Chinllngchen 
along  the  Kiaochew-Cbinan  Bauway  in  a  itortherly  direction  for  a  distance  of  30  U  to 
Ohangtien. 

2.  The  Companv  is  to  prepare  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  mining  areas  it 
•defignates  for  exclusive  development.  These  maps  are  to  fom  an  important  part  of 
this  Agreement.  All  mining  properties  witbis  the  spnecified  areas  ore  to  be  exclusi  vel y 
•exploited  by  the  Company  and  no  Chinese  undertakings  aje  permitted  therein. 

3.  With  the  exception  of  the  delimited  areas  set  aside  herein  for  exclusive  develop- 
ment by  the  Mining  Company  all  mining  rights  hitherto  granted  by  China  to  the 
Company  witliiii  80  U  (15  kilometen)  on  both  sides  of  Kiaochow-Chinan  Railroad  now 
in  operation,  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railroad  now  under  construction,  and  the  K^o- 
chow  Ichow  railroad  recently  surveyed  are  hereby  canceled. 


the 

friendship, 

Tzechwan  mining  area  be^nning  on  the  south  at  Ta  Kwei  Shan  passing  Lungkow 
Chen  in  a  north-westerly  direction  and  reaching  the  eastern  boundary  of  Tzechwan,  is 
hereby  likewise  relinquished  to  the  Chinese  for  their  free  exploitation.  The  remain- 
ing areas  in  this  region  shall,  in  accordance  with  Article  I,  belong  to  the  mining  areas 
«f  the  Company. 

5.  Tlie  30-li  zone  of  the  Fangtze  mining  area  in  Weihsien  touches  the  boundaries  of 
Cbaaglo  and  Ankiu  Hedens  and  includes  parts  thereof.  The  Company  surrenders 
voluntarily,  as  a  further  evidence  of  goodwill,  its  claim  to  the  north  western  district 
of  Ankiu  Hsien.  It  retains,  however,  its  title  to  Chinshanwa  mining  area  in  Chang^o 
Hflien  to  the  extent  of  10>U  from  Fuigtze  mine  in  a  straight  line. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  delimiting  mining  areas  the  Provincial  Authorities  of  Shan- 
tung and  the  Itinini^  Company  have  joint^  drawn  up  following  maps: 

1.  Tzechwan  minmg  area  and  the  mining  area  from  Chinlingchen  to  Changtien. 

2.  The  southern  section  of  the  Tzechwan  mining  area. 
S.  Mining  areas  in  Weihsien  and  Cbanglo  Hsien. 

4.  General  map  showing  all  mining  areas  delimited  by  this  Agreement. 

Abt.  2.  1.  Within  the  mining  aieas  relinquished  by  the  Mining  Company  in  the 
three  Hsiens  of  Changkiu,  Tzecnwan  and  Poshan  along  the  Kiaochow-Chinan  Rail- 
way Chinese  are  not  permitted  to  undertake  the  development  of  the  biggest  mine 
therein  before  the  year  1920,  but  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  after  that  year. 

2.  In  tiie  mining  areas  reserved  by  the  Company  all  Chinese  mining  shafts  that  are 
now  in  a  worldng  condition  shall  be  stopped  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  a  formal 
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exchansre  of  the  texts  of  this  Agreement  duly  approved  by  the  Chinese  and  German 
GovemmentB. 

3.  The  Chinese  Government  is  still  to  accord  protection  to  the  works  of  the  Companv 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Mining  Agreement  concluded  in  the  26th 
year  of  Kwang  Hsu,  corresponding  to  the  year  1900  A.  D. 

4.  Should  the  Chinese  Grovernment  and  merchants  be  short  of  capital  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  mines  in  the  districts  relinquished  to  Qiina  bv  this  Agreement,  ^ey  phall 
approach  German  capitalists  for  loans.  If  foreign  materials  and  machinery  are  needed 
they  shall  purchase  tnem  from  Germany.  If  foreign  engineers  are  to  be  employed  they 
engage  German  engineers. 

Art.  3.  To  meet  the  expenditures  hitherto  incurred  by  the  Company  for  prospecting 
mines,  fixing  boundaries  and  purchasing  lands,  the  Chinese  Government  agrees  to  pay 
to  the  Company  $210,000  Mex.,  the  said  sum  being  payable  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  this  Agreement  in  two  installments.  After  the  Signing  of  this  Agreement  the 
Company  shall  immediately  turn  over  to  the  Chinese  Government  all  maps  and 
papers  relating  to  the  prospecting  of  these  mines  and  all  lands  purchased  oy  the 
Company. 

Art.  4.  Chinlingchen  iron  mine  is  to  be  exploited  according  to  the  Mining  Regula- 
tions of  the  26th  year  of  Kwanghsu  (1900).  If  China  desires  to  establish  iron  smelting 
works  near  the  mine  a  joint  stock  company  may  be  formed,  with  a  capital  of  some- 
thing like  500,000  taels.  Regulations  therefor  are  to  be  drawn  up  separately  at  the 
proper  time. 

This  Agreement  is  executed  in  quadruplicate  copies  in  the  Chinese  and  German 
langus^es,  found  identical  in  sense,  together  with  four  sets  of  maps  of  the  mines, 
to  be  held  by  the  contracting  parties. 

Third  year  of  Hsun  Tung,  6th  month,  29th  day,  corresponding  to  the  24th  day  of 
Tuly  1911. 

Delimitation  Conmiissioners  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government,  namely. 

Signed:  Su,  CwnmiuMyMT  fcr  tht  PromotUm  of  Industrial  Affmrs  at  Muken, 

Yu,  Expectant  Taotai  of  Shantung^  Managing  Direetor  of  Oie  Chtna- 
Oerman  Mining  Company^  Qerman  CorfMU  General  at  Chirumfu, 
Shantung. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Being  included  in  the  record,  this  document 
wiU  be  available  to  Senators  when  the  debate  comes  on. 

Senator  MoCumber.  Let  us  see  what  that  covers,  because  there 
seem  to  have  been  so  many  treaties  between  China  and  Germany 
here.    This  refers  to  the  treaty  of  what  date? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  March  6,  1898,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  the  treaty  by  which  Germany  first 
got  Eiaochow. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  By  which  Germany  first  got  Eiaochow. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  then  include  the  a^eement 
between  China  and  Germany  respecting  the  Eiaochow-Chma  Rail- 
wav  regulations  of  March  21,  1900? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  I  have  that  also  and  can  give  that  to  the 
committee  if  it  so  desires. 

(The  agreement  last  referred  to  will  be  found  heretofore  printed  in 
this  day's  hearing.) 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  other  matter 
in  that  agreement. 

Senator  MoCumber.  I  only  wanted  to  show  just  the  limits  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  treaty.  That  was  later, 
March  21,  1900.  Then  there  was  the  further  convention  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  1905,  respecting  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from 
Kiaochow  and  Eaomi. 

Then  there  was  another  agreement  of  July  24,  1911,  between  the 
provincial  authorities  of  Shantung,  and  the  Chino-German  mining 
agreement 

Senator  Enox.  Do  these  treaties  appear  in  Rockhill's  Chinese 
treaties  f 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  These  later  ones  do  not,  as  they  were  itfter  Mr. 
RocWiill's  edition,  which  was  in  1908.  The  Chino-German  Mining 
Co.  agreement  for  delimiting  mining  areas  in  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung was  July  24,  1911.  Ii  the  committee  so  desires  I  can  have  all 
these  included  as  an  appendix  to  my  testimony. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  these  latter  ones  in  any  way 
explain  the  others  and  are  necessary  ?  They  are  quite  lengthy,  and 
I  can  not  see  the  laecessity,  unless  you  have  read  them  over  and 
think  they  really  have  a  bearing  upon  the  construction  of  the  first 
treaty  of  March  6. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  have  none.  They  only  show  the  extent  to 
which  German  interests  were  limited  in  the  Province  of  Shantung* 
That  is  the  only  point,  Senator. 

Senator  McCfcMBER.  I  understand. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  an  important  point,  I  think. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  no  objection,  if  you  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  all  here.  I  have  read  them  and  have  them  before 
me. 

Senator  Knox.  The  point  has  been  made  that  the  Japanese  are 
getting  so  much  more  than  the  Germans  had,  that  it  is  wen  to  know 
what  the  Germans  had. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  the  Germans  had  is  stated  in  the  first 
treaty,  and  as  I  understand  the  subsequent  treaties  do  not  extend 
any  German  rights. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No.  The  subsequent  treaty,  though,  specifies 
them  and  gives  the  arrangement  imder  which  these  rights  are  to  be 
exercised. 

Senator  Knox.  They  were  in  the  nature  of  limitations,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator.  Brandegee.  Then  they  should  go  into  the  record,  I  think. 

Senator  McOumber.  I  do  not  object. 

(The  two  last-named  documents  will  be  foimd,  with  those  already 
mentioned,  heretofore  printed  in  this  day's  hearing.) 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  book  which  me  Senator  has  in 
which  he  says  these  treaties  appear  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  What T  have  is  a  book  headed  ''The  Shan- 
tung Question — ^A  statemait  of  China's  claim  together  with  important 
documents  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  m  Paris."  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Chinese  National  Welfare  Society  in  America,  August 
1,  1919.  I  think  all  the  membei^  of  the  committee  have  the  same 
book. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  do  not  know  of  that  and  have  not  seen  it,  Senar 
tor.  What  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  and  quoting  from  here  is  the 
Chinese  Qovemment  official  translation  of  those  agreements. 

Senator  McCumber.  From  what  I  heard  you  read,  they  agree 
entirely  with  this  statement  by  the  Chinese  society. 

Mr.  'Ferguson.  May  I  call  attention  to  article  28  of  the  railway 
convention  of  March  21,  1900,  also  in  amplification  of  my  testimony 
of  yesterday  as  to^  the  possibility  of  China  recovering  from  Grermany 
the  rights  in  the  railway  which  she  allowed  Germany  to  build?  Article 
28  states- 
It  flhall  be  the  sabject  of  further  agreements  when  and  under  what  conditiooB  th« 
Ghinese  Government  may  in  future  take  over  the  railway. 
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That  IS  dimply  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  which  I  made 
yesterday  that  in  the  contract  with  Germany  for  the  building  of  the 
railway  was  included  the  usual  stipulation  mat  China  has  made  also 
with  other  nations,  that  in  due  course  of  time  the  Chinese  GovBrn- 
ment  would  be  able,  to  buy  back  from  the  concessionaire  all  the 
concessionaire's  rights  in  the  property. 

Senator  Bbanbegee.  That  lan^age  as  you  read  it  would  mean, 
would  it  not,  sir,  that  Japan  fixea  her  own  terms  upon  which  CSiina 
would  get  back  these  concessions? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  This  is  Grermany  that  I  am  referring  to  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  Germany.  If  they  have  got  to 
agree,  that  makes  Germany  the  arbiter,  does  it  notT 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  mi^ht  say  that  this  contract  came  to  the  o£S.ce 
of  which  I  was  the  adviser  at  the  time,  and  I  was  familiar  with  the 
idea  behind  that,  which  was  that  when  China  was  prepared  to  put  up 
the  money  for  it,  the  question  of  how  much  money  was  necessary  to 
do  it  would  be  the  subject  of  further  agreement,  not  the  question 
whether  she  would  be  allowed  to  do  it  or  not.  It  was  a  question  of 
how  much. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  know,  but  that  leaves  Germany  in  a  position 
to  fix  the  price. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  China  can  not  have  it  back  unless  she 
agrees  to  Germany's  terms. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Unless  there  is  a  mutual  agreement. 

Senator  Brandegee.  There  is  no  provision  for  arbitration. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir,  but  that  would  come  up  imder  the  arrange- 
ment  ' 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  recall  any  case  where  China  has  ever  got 
anything  back,  even  though  she  was  to  get  it  back  at  the  end  of  a 
specifieti  period  or  to  get  it  back  by  virtue  of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  China  took  back  from  a  Belgian  syndicate  the 
control  of  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway  and  refinanced  it. 

Senator  Ei<fox.  Was  not  that  rather  an  unusual  caset  Take  the 
case  of  the  Manchutian  Railroad.  Russia  had  the  Manchurian 
Railroad  for  a  definite,  specific  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  But  under  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  went  over  to  Japan.  The  Russian  rights  went  over  to 
Japan.  , 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  not  Japan  served  notice  on  China  that  not- 
withstanding the  limited  period  of  time  which  that  extended,  she  did 
not  intend  to  surrender  the  railroad  ? 

Mr,  FuRGESON.  That  is  not  quite  what  occurred.  Senator.  Wliat 
occurred  was  that  in  this  treaty  of  May  25,  1915,  to  which  we  made 
so  frequent  reference  yesterday,  one  of  the  provisions  concerning 
Manchuria  and  eastern  inner  Mongolia  was  that  the  rights  of  the 
Russian  concessionaries  should  be  extended  for  the  period  of  99  years: 
so  that  that  railroad  does  not  come  back  to  China  until  2003,  if  I 
have  tlie  date  right.     I  can  tell  you  exactly 

Senator  Knox.  When  was  it  to  have  come  back  under  the  original 
concession  i 
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Mr.  Febgubon.  It  would  have  come  back  in  another  8  or  10  years. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  I  thought — a  yerj  short  time. 

Mr.  Febguson.  When  I  was  referring  to  what  Japan  had  got 

Sesterday^  in  answer  to  Senator  Johnsoirs  question^  apart  from  flie 
rerman  rights  in  Shantung.  I  referred  to  that  question  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  leases  of  the  Soutn  Manchurian  Railway  and  of  the  Antung- 
Mukden  Railway,  and  also  the  extension  of  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalmjr.  Those  were  all  extended  to  a  period  of  99  years  instead 
of  the  original  period  which  was  granted. 

Senator  Knox.  And  all  under  the  treaty  of  1915  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  All  imder  the  treaty  of  1915. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  speak  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Peeguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  The  written  characters  of  the  two  languages 
are  the  same,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  So  that  you  read  Japanese  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  read  documents  in  Japanese. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  other  day  Mr.  Millard  testified  in  sub- 
stance that  when  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  was  made,  the  Japa- 
nese translated  it  into  words  in  their  language  which  si^ified,  in  audi- 
tion to  a  "special  interest"  on  account  of  geographical  contiguity, 
something  in  the  nature  of  "paramoimtcy.'' 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  it  was  so  understood  generally  by  the 
Chinese  people,  and  by  the  Chinese  to  whom  the  Chmese  translation 
carrying  the  same  idea  had  been  submitted.  Is  that  practically  the 
effect  oi  the  translation,  in  your  opinion?  ^ 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  might  state  that  the  official  language  of  that 
treaty,  of  course — of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement — is  the  English 
language,  and  that  the  official  copy  of  it  transmitted  to  the  Chinese^ 
Government  must  necessarily  be  the  Enghsh  copy;  but  that  concur- 
rently with  its  transmission  to  China  by  both  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  a  Chinese  translation  was  appended,  and  the  translation  given 
by  the  American  legation  in  Peking  was  different  from  that  given 
by  the  Japanese  legation  in  Peking. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  what  I  understood  Mr.  Millard  to  say 
was  that  the  Japanese  gave  out  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  to  the^ 
Russians  several  days  before  the  date  when  it  was  understood  that 
it  should  be  given  out,  and  that  they  furnished  to  China  a  Japanese^ 
translation  and  a  Chinese  translation  for  use  in  China. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  was  the  Japanese  translation  of  the: 
Enghsh  official  text  into  Japanese  and  Chinese  both  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  For  the  benefit  of  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  that  Chinese  translation  which  the 
Japanese  made  and  which  was  given  to  China  carry  the  idea  of  any- 
thing more  than  the  special  interests  of  geographical  propinquity  or 
contiguity  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  did.     It  ga\e  the  idea  of  special  interests. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  *'  parammmt  interests  V* 
That  is,  the  real  question  is  whether  the  translation  really  meant 
"paramoimt  interests"  or  simply  "special  interests?'* 
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iSenator  Moses.  Dr.  Millard's  testimony  was  that  the  transla- 
tion amounts  to  ''paramountcy."  1  think  that  was  his  exact 
lanCTflge. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  shoiJd  have  said  rather  that  it  was  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  it  was  ^'special  interests "  rather  than  "  paramountcy." 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  the  Chinese 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  Chinese  translation  of  that  docmnent  as 
furnished  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  China  conveyed  the  idea 
of  special  interests. 

Senator  McCumber.  Rather  than  paramount  interests? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  have  read  Mr.  Lansing's  testimony 
before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  remember  he  stated  that  Viscount  Ishii 
wanted  him  (Lansing)  to  agree  to  the  insertion  in  the  understanding, 
in  addition  to  the  words  ''special  interests/'  of  the  words  ''and 
influence." 

Mr.  Ferguson.  And  influence. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Which  Lansing  would  not  agree  to  because 
he  tJiought  the  words  ''and  influence"  would  carry  the  idea  of  some 
political  interest. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  you  say  the  iSnglish  was  the  ofl[iciaI 
text  of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  English  was  the  ofl&cial  text:  and  I  might  say 
that  for  its  own  guidance  the  Chinese  Government  nas  made  its  own 
ofl&cial  translation  of  the  text  and  that  this  translation  agrees  much 
more  nearly  with  that  made  by  the  American  legation  than  that 
made  by  the  Japanese  legation. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  they  dispute  the  interpretation  put  upon 
it  bv  the  Japanese  foreign  office  or  (jovemment  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  changed  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  Chinese  changed  it  ? 

Mr.  Ferguso]^.  Yes;  the  Chinese  changed  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  But  did  they  resent  or  repudiate  the  under- 
standing that  Japan  has  as  to  her  interest  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  China  officially  communicated  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  and  to  this  Gfoyemment  that  it  did  not  consider 
itself  bound,  so  far  as  its  relations  with  either  of  the  two  contracting 
powers  were  concerned,  by  any  contract  which  they  made  between 
themselves.  That  was  the  summary  of  the  position  that  China  took 
in  the  matter. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Senator  McCumber  makes  the  suggestion 
that  I  should  have  first  asked  whether  you  knew  what  the  Japanese 
interpretation  of  the  agreement  was. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  what  was  it  with  reference  to  the  special 
or  paramount  interest? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  that  the  Japanese  interpretation  of 
it  was  that  Japan  has  special  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Chma.  I  have 
not  the  Lansmg-Ishii  a^eement  before  me  at  the  moment  to  quote 
exactlv  the  wording  of  it,  but  that  phrase  was  translated  in  such  a 
way  that  it  became  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  Japan  has  special  influence  in  China. 
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Senator  McCuMBEB.  I  understood  by  thd  testimony  of  Mr.  Mil- 
lard— and  Senators  may  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — that  the  Japanese 
agreement  as  translated  by  them  used  the  word  or  words  as  meaning 
not  that  Japan  had  a  special  influence^  but  that  Japan  had  a  para- 
mount interest,  and  what  we  would  like  to  get  from  you — and  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  means  to  get  at — is  whether 
^your  understanding  is  that  the  Japanese  translation  uses  a  word  that 
is  equivalent  to  the  word  "paramount"? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Might  I  explab,  sir,  that  I  place  no  importance 
upon  ihe  question  one  way  or  another,  the  English  text  being  the 
official  text  as  communicated  to  the  Chinese  Government:  and  the 
Chinese,  recognizing  the  probable  effect,  that  it  would  minimize  the 
effect  of  that  agreement  and  that  the  Japanese  Government  would 
make  it  as  great  as  possible,  to  protect  its  own  interest^  made  its  own 
translation,  which  it  consiaers,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  its  interpre- 
tation of  the  meaning  of  these  notes  which  were  exchanged  in  the 
English  language. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lansing,  when  he  testified,  emphasized  the 
point  that  he  had  declined  tf^  admit  the  word  ''influence/'  He 
thought  "influence"  would  convey  far  more  than  he  intended,  and  it 
was  kept  out.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Chinese  translation  fur- 
nished Dy  the  Japanese  and  published  in  China  which  conveyed  the 
idea  that  the  word  '' influence"  was  in  the  treaty? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir:  distinctly. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  That  is  the  point  of  the  present 
inquiry,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  'California.  What  claim  is  made  by  the 
Japanese  under  this  particular  agreement;  not  what  is  the  real  con- 
struction of  the  agreement,  and  not  what  the  United  States  thinks 
concerning  it,  but  what  is  the  claim  of  the  Japanese  under  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  Febguson.  That  is  stated  by  the  chairman,  that  the  idea  of 
''influence"  was  included  in  the  Japanese  translation. 

The  CHAmBiAN.  In  the  Japanese  version  published  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Inasmuch  as  the  English  is  the  official  text 
of  the  understanding,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  brief  extract  from  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  which  appears  on  pajge  225  of  these  hearings, 
part  7.    Secretary  Lansing  put  that  in.    This  reads  as  follows: 

The  GovemmentB  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  recognize  that  territorial  pro- 
pinquity creates  special  relations  between  countries,  and  consequently  the  Govern- 
ment 01  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  to  which  her  possessions  are  contiguous. 

The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances 
of  the  Impcor^  Japanese  Government  that  while  geographical  position  gives  Japan 
such  spe(;iaJ  interests,  they  have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  the  trade  of 
other  nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore  granted  by  China  in 
treaties  with  other  powers. 

The  Government,  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  deny  that  they  have  any  purpose 
to  infringe  in  any  way  the  independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  they 
declareTfurthermore,  that  they  sklways  adhere  to  the  principle  of  the  so-called  "open 
door"  or  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  by  any 
•government  of  any  special  rights  or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or 
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territorial  inteerity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  subjects  orcitlzeiiB  «f  any 
oountry  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  opportunity  fn  liie  commerce  and  IndvBtry  of 
China. 

And  Japan  wrote  an  identical  note  agreeing  to  that. 

Mr.  Fbrouson.  Yes,  sir.  Might  I  say  to  the  Senator  in  reference 
to  that,  that  the  Qiinese  Government  was  much  emharassed  by  the 
conflict  of  the  interpretations  which  were  given  to  it  by  the  two  lega- 
tions, the  American  legation  and  the  Japanese  legation,  the  Ameri- 
can legation  emphasizing  that  the  purport  of  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  was  to  confirm  the  principle  of  the  ''open  door"  and  equal 
opportunity,  and  the  Japanese  Government  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  purport  of  the  agreement  was  to  recognize  Japan's  special 
interests  m  China.  For  that  reason  the  Chinese  Government  issued 
the  statement  which  it  did. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  the  time  the  Lansing-Isbii 
a^eement  was  made,  China  and  the  United  States  were  on  the  most 
fnendly  terms,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  And  at  that  time  we  had  already 
stated  to  the  world  our  principles  in  the  new  world  era  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  rights  of  weak  nations,  their  protection,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  traded  upon  by  the  strong.  Do 
you  recall  those  circumstances,  which  in  substance  I  have  stated, 
but  not  verbatim? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  those  were  given  out  through  the  Amer- 
ican legation  in  Peking  and  published  widely  through  the  Chinese 
press. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Now  during'  the  time  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  Ishii,  was  Ghma 
invited  to  participate? 

MQr.  Ferguson.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir.     . 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  determining  the  interests  of 
Japan  of  one  sort  or  another,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  China,  was 
China  consulted  at  all  by  the  United  States,  its  friend  ? 

Mx.  Ferguson.  At  the  time  of  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  you 
mean  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaJifomia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  did  China  know  anything 
about  the  disposition  of  China,  so  far  as  she  was  disposed  of  in  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  imtil  after  it  had  been  consummated, 
signed,  and  executed? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  recall,  of  course,  the  21  de- 
mands that  were  made  by  Japan  upon  China  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  the  first  suggestion  of  those  demands,  Japan  enjoined  upon  China 
silence,  and  asked  or  demanded  that  China  should  not  make  known 
the  demands? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  an  explicit  demand  by  the  Japanese 
minister  who  presented  them  to  the  President  of  Chma. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  aubseauently,  when 
they  had  been  published  or  had  become  known  to  otner  powerSi  a 
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specijGic  Byblic  denial  made  by  Japan  that  aay  sucb  d^maiiids  had 
been  made  ? 

Mr.  Feeouson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Was  there  such  denial? 

Mr.  Feeouson.  There  was. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  recall  that  subsequently  to 
that  time,  when  the  matter  had  become  sufficiently  public  so  that  the 
other  nations  were  inquiring,  Japan  stated  to  the  other  nations  the 
demands  that  had  beeipi  made  ? 

Mr.  Feeguson.  It  gave  a  version. 

Senator  Johnson  (5  California.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Those  were  commimicated  to  several  powers. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  that 
version  was  an  accurate  one  or  an  entirely  distorted  version  of  the  21 
points  or  demands  ? 

Mr.  Feeguson.  There  were  three  versions  of  the  21  demands^ 
There  was  the  original  version  as  handed  to  the  President  of  CSina, 
January  18,  1916,  by  the  Japanese  minister;  there  is  an  incorrect 
version  as  communicated  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  other 
powers  in  response  to  their  inquiries;  and  there  is  the  third  version^ 
which  is  Japan's  revised  demands  as  presented  to  Qiina,  April  26^ 
1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  This  last  revised  version  omitted 
some  of  the  original  demands,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Feeguson.  It  omitted  Group  5,  but  provided  that  several  of 
the  items  imder  group  5  should  be  arranged  by  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  China  and  Japan.  The  most  notable  omission  in  the  third 
version  of  these  demands  was  in  reference  to  nothing  being  given  to 
any  third  power.  I  should  say  the  most  notable  omission  or  charga 
in  the  second  and  third  versions  from  the  first  version  was  the  omission 
of  what  was  recognized  everywhere  to  be  a  very  objectionable  phrase, 
and  that  is  reference  to  any  third  power. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Let  me  chronologically  state  the 
situation,  and  then  will  you  please  say  whether  or  not  I  state  it  accu- 
rately.   Japan  presented,  in  January,  21  demands  to  China. 

Mr.  Feeguson.  Under  five  groups. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Under  five  groups.  At  the  time 
of  the  presentation  of  those  demands  Japan  commanded  China  to 
keep  still  about  it  and  not  to  communicate  them  to  the  world.  There- 
after they  were  either  communicated  by  China  or  learned  by  other 
powers,  who  requested  of  Japan  a  statement  concerning  the  demand, 
whereupon  Japan,  to  the  powers  thus  asking,  communicated  a  state- 
ment of  the  demands  at  variance  with  the  fact  and  not  the  demands 
that  she  had  presented  to  China.  Thereafter  protests  were  made 
and  group  5  oi  the  demands  was  withdrawn  by  Japan.  Thereafter 
an  ultimatum  was  issued  by  Japan  to  China  concerning  the  other 
demands,  backed  up  by  preparation  of  its  military  and  its  naval 
forces,  and  then  Chma  jdelded  to  the  demands,  with  the  elimination 
of  group  5,  because  of  the  military  and  naval  preparations  which 
were  about  to  carry  into  effect  Japan's  intentions.  Have  I  stated 
it  correctly? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  yes,  sir,  with  the  exception  of  this 
fact,  that  from  the  presentation  of  the  demands — the  first  instance 
until  the  final  agreement  which  led  up  to  the  ultimatum — to  the  final 
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conference,  rather— the  demands  as  discussed  between  China  and 
Japan  were  the  original  21  demands  as  presented  in  January  1915. 
That  was  considered  always  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion,  and  the 
question  was,  on  the  side  of  China,  to  whittle  those  down  so  as  to 


;Bti[tement 
xlemanded. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Prior  to  that  time  had  not  the 
United  States  protested  to  Japan  concerning  certain  of  the  demands  1 

Uix.  Ferguson.  I  understand  so,  thougn  that  of  course  is  not 
naturally  under  my  personal  knowledge,  sir,  except  as  I  know  what 
has  been  published  in  the  matter.  I  have  no  means  from  my  official 
position  of  knowing  what  took  place  between  the  United  States 
'GoYcrnment  and  Japan. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  diu'ing  this  period  the  United 
States  was  in  that  continued  intimate  friendliness  with  China  that 
has  existed  for  a  long  period  of  time  f 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  and  through  the  American  legation  at 
Peking  was  constantly  and  consistently  urging  China  not  to  yield  to 
these  demands.  I  think  it  is  no  breacn  of  confidence  if  I  state  that. 
I  would  ask  that  this  be  not  inserted  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
it  is  a  breach  of  confidence.  But  that  is  within  my  knowledge,  that 
throughout  all  that  period  the  United  States  minister  in  Pekmg  was 
continually  urging  the  Chinese  Government  not  to  accede  to  these 
demands. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  was  the  American  minister  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  same  who  is  representing  the  Government 
,now,  Dr.  Reinsch. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  he  acting  imder  instructions  from  this  Gov- 
renment  or  on  his  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  That  was  a 
matter  between  him  and  the  Government. 

Senator  Knox.  He  personally  is  a  warm  friend  to  China? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  is  a  very  warm  friend  and  consults  unofficially 
and  officially  constantly  with  the  foreign  office,  the  president,  and  the 
j)remier. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  At  that  time,  the  relationship 
between  China  and  the  United  States  being  as  you  indicate,  they  sat 
down  with  Ishii,  and  in  a  measure,  at  least,  disposed  of  China's  fate, 
without  ever  consulting  China  or  advising  her  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
about  to  do  it,  or  in  any  way  letting  her  know  that  her  particular  fate 
was  being  dealt  with  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Let  me  state  in  that  connection  I  have  a  great 
personal  fear  that  the  arrangement  under  the  covenant  of  the  league 
^f  nations  concerning  regional  imderstandings  would  include  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  and  would  be  an  indirect  way  of  confirming 
by  the  benate  that  agreement  as  well  as  the  Root-Takanira  agreement, 
and  what  other  agreements  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  that  the 
Lansing-Ishii  agreement  would  come  under  the  head  of  regional 
.understandings. 
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Senator  Bbandeosb.  You  spoke  yesterday,  I  think;  of  China 
having  signed  the  treaty  under  protest  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Branbeqee.  What  was  the  character  of  her  protest  and 
when  was  it  made  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  protest  was  made  at  the  conference  when  the 
ultimatum  was  given,  and  after  the  whole  thin^  was  practically 
decided  on  the  part  of  Japan,  and  no  further  yieldmg  after  April  26. 
There  was  parle^^ng  for  several  days,  and  naval  preparations  and 
military  preparations  by  Japan,  ending  with  the  presentation  of  the 
ultimatum  of  May  7.  Durmg  all  that  time  there  were  parleyings, 
hut  there  was  no  change  in  what  was  decided  upon  at  that  time,  and 
•during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  previous  to  April  26,  on  two 
distinct  occasions  the  Japanese  threatened  that  if  their  reauests 
were  not  agreed  to,  the  promise  to  restore  Eaaochow  womd  be 
withdrawn. 

Senator  Branbegee.  That  was  a  threat  to  break  the  treaty,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Branpegee.  Of  course  none  of  these  protests  on  the  part 
of  China  which  you  say  were  made  at  the  conference  prior  to  the 
actual  signature  of  the  treaty  were  in  writing,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  but  the>  were  all  later  put  in  writing  and 
there  was  issued  an  ''Official  statement  by  the  Chinese  Government 
respecting  the  Chino-Japanese  negotiations  now  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  China's  compliance  with  the  terms  of  Japan's  ultimatum 
delivered  on  May  7,  1915.'* 

nrhat  was  comm  nicated  duly  to  all  the  various  legations  in  Peking. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  what  publication  does  that  appear? 
Have  you  it  in  the  pamphlet  before  you ! 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  title  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  appendices. 

Senator  Brandegee.  it  is  appendices  of  what? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Appendices  of  Mr.  Millard's  book  on  the  far 
eastern  question.     I  nave  also  an  official  copy  in  my  notes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  written  protest 
or  statment  that  China  issued  in  relation  to  this  treaty  into  the 
record,  if  you  please.  How  long  is  it — not  the  whole  appendix,  but 
the  protest? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  whole  statement  covers  16  pages. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  China's  statement  of  the  whole  case  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  is  China's  statement  of  the  whole  case. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  into  the 
record,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  fidl  as  follows:) 

Official  Statement  by  the  Chinese  Government  Respecting  the  Sino-Jap- 
ANBSK  Negotiations  Now  Brought  to  a  Conclusion  by  China's  Compliance 
WITH  the  Terms  of  Japan's  Ui/timatum  Delivered  on  May  7,  1915. 

At  3  o'clock  on  the  aftenioon  of  May  7,  1915,  his  excellency  the  Japanese  minister 
in  Pekiiig  delivered  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  person  an  ultimatum  from  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government,  with  an  arrompanying  note  of  se\«n  articles.  The 
coiicluding  sentences  of  the  ultimatum  read  thus: 
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"The  Imperial  Government  hereby  again  offer  their  advice  and  hope  tliat  the 
CSuneee  Qovenane^t,  upon  this  advice,  will  give  aflatisfactory  rej^/  by  6  aclock  i».  m. 
on  the  9th  day  of  May.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  if  no  aatasfact(^  f^P^y  ^  received 
before  or  at  the  specified  time  the  imperial  Government  will  take  such  ateps  as  they 
may  deem  necessary." 

The  Chinese  Government,  having  received  and  accepted  the  ultimatum,  feel  con- 
strained to  make  a  frank  and  plain  statement  of  the  facts  connected  vith  the  negotiji- 
tions  which  were  abruptly  terminated  by  this  drastic  action  on  ike  part  of  Japan. 

The  Chinese  Government  have  constantly  aimed,  as  thev  still  aim,  at  consolidating 
the  friendship  existing  between  China  and  Japan,  and,  in  this  period  of  travail  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  particularly  solicitous  of  preserving  peace  in  ti^e  Far 
Bast.  Unexpectedly  on  January  18,  lOlo,  his  exc^ency  the  Japanese  minist^  in 
Peking,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  Government,  adopted  the  unusual 
procedure  of  presenting  to  his  excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  China  & 
list  (hereto  appended)  of  21  momentous  demands,  arranged  in  five  groups.  The  firBt 
four  groups  were  each  introduced  by  a  preamble,  but  tnere  was  no  preamble  or  ex- 
planation to  the  fifth  group.  In  reject  of  the  character  of  the  demands  in  this  group, 
nowever,  no  difference  was  indicated  in  the  document  between  them  and  those 
embodied  in  the  preceding  groups. 

Although  there  was  no  cause  for  such  a  d-marche,  the  Chinese  Government,  in 
dj^erence  to  the  wishes  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Grovemment,  at  once  agreed  to  open 
negotiations  on  those  articles  which  it  was  possible  for  China  to  consider,  notwith-* 
standing  that  it  was  palpable  that  the  whole  of  the  demands  were  intended  to  exten<l 
the  rijghts  and  interests  of  Japan  without  securing  a  quid  pro  quo  of  an-v'  kind  for  China« 

China  approached  the  pending  conferences  in  a  spirit  of  utmost  fiiendlinees  and 
witib  a  determination  to  deal  with  all  questions  frankly  and  sincerely.  Before  negoti- 
ations were  actually  commenced,  the  Japanese  minister  raised  many  questions  with. 
regard  to  the  number  of  delegates  proposed  to  represent  China,  the  number  of  confer- 
ences to  be  held  in  each  week,  and  the  method  of  discussion.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, though  their  views  differed  from  those  of  the  Japoneae  minister,  yielded  in  all 
these  respects  to  his  contentions  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  any  delay  in  the  negotiations. 
The  objections  of  the  Japanese  minister  to  the  customary  recording  and  signing  of 
the  minutes  of  each  conference,  which  the  Chinese  Government  suggested  as  a  nece&« 
sary  and  advisable  precaution,  as  well  as  one  calculated  to  facilitate  future  reference^ 
were  also  accepted.  Nor  did  the  Chinese  Government  retaliate  in  any  way  when  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  the  Japanese  Minister  twice  suspended  the  conferences, 
obviously  with  the  object  of  compelling  compliance  with  his  views  on  certain  points: 
at  the  time  under  discussion.  Even  when  delay  was  threatened  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate injury  sustained  by  the  Japanese  Minister  as  a  result  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
the  Chinese  delegates,  in  order  to  avert  interruption,  proposed  that  the  conferences 
should  be  continued  at  the  Japanese  Legation,  which  proposal  was  accepted.  Later 
when,  on  March  22,  the  Japanese  Government  dispatched  larce  bodies  of  troops  to 
South  Manchuria  and  Shantung  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  relieving  the  garrison — . 
whose  term  of  service  had  not  then  expired — the  Japanese  Minister  stated  at  the 
conference,  in  reply  to  a  direct  question  as  to  when  the  retiring  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn, that  this  would  not  be  done  imtiJ  negotiations  could  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Although  this  minatory  step  caused  much  excitement,  indignation,  and 
alarm  on  the  j>art  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  made  it  difficult  for  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  contmue  the  conferences,  they  successfully  exerted  efforts  to  avert  a  rupture 
and  thus  enabled  the  negotiations  smoothly  to  proceed.  All  this  demonstrates  that 
the  Chinese  Government  were  dominated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  expedite  the  progress 
of  the  conferences;  and  that  the  Japanese  Government  recognized  this  important  fact 
was  made  clear  on  March  11  when  the  Japanese  Minister  conve^^ed  to  the  Chinese 
Government  an  expression  q|  his  Government's  appreciation  of  Cmna's  frankness  and 
sincerity  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations. 

One  of  the  supplementary  proposals  was  in  these  terms: 

From  February  2,  when  the  negotiations  were  commenced,  to  April  17,  24  confer- 
ences were  held  in  all.  Throughout  this  whole  period  the  Chinese  Government 
steadfastly  strove  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  and  made  every  concession 
possible. 

Of  the  21  demands  originally  submitted  by  Japan,  China  agreed  to  15,  some  in  prin^ 
ciple  and  some  textually,  6  being  initialed  by  ooth  parties. 

IN  THE  HATrSB  OF  THE  DEMANDS  TO  WHICH  CHINA  AGREED. 

At  the  first  conference,  held  on  February  2,  China  agreed  in  principle  to  the  first 
article  of  the  Shantung  group  of  demands  which  provides  that  Cidna  should  give  her 
assent  to  the  transfer  of  Germany's  rights  in  Shantung  to  Japan.  The  Chinese  Grovem- 
ment maintained  at  first  that  the  subject  of  this  demand  related  to  the  post  bellun^ 
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• 

settiemoit^  &nd  therefore  should  be  left  over  for  diacuBeion  by  all  the  parties  mter- 
«Bted  at  the  peace  conference.  Failing  to  persuade  the  Japimeee  minister  to  accept 
this  vieiw,  the  Chinese  Grovemment  agreed  to  this  demand  in  principle,  and  made 
certain  supplementary  proposals. 

"The  Japanese  Government  declares  that  when  the  Chinese  Grovemment  give  their 
assent  to  tne  disposition  of  interests  above  referred  to,  Japan  will  restore  uie  leased 
territory  of  Kiaocnow  to  China,  and  further  recogmzes  the  right  of  the  Cbdnese  Govern- 
ment to  participate  in  the  n^otiations  referred  to  above  between  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. '' 

The  provision  for  a  declaration  to  restore  Eiaochow,  was  clearly  not  a  demand  on 
Japan  out  only  a  reiteration  of  Japan's  voluntary  statement  in  her  ultimatum  to 
Germany  on  August  15, 1914  Ta  copy  of  which  was  officially  transmitted  to  the  Chinese 
Government  for  perusal  on  August  15),  and  repeated  in  public  statements  by  the 
Japanese  wemier.  Appreciating  the  earnest  desite  of  Japan  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  Far  £!ast  and  to  cement  her  friendship  with  China,  as  evidenced  by  this  friendly 
offer,  the  Chinese  Government  left  the  entire  question  of  the  conditions  of  restoration 
to  be  determined  by  J^P^  ^^d  refrained  from  making  an^r  reference  thereto  in  the 
supplementary  proposal.  The  suggestion  relating  to  participation  in  the  conference 
between  Japan  ana  Germany  was  made  in  view  <»  the  fact  that  Shantung,  the  obiect 
of  future  negotiation  between  Japan  and  Germany,  is  a  Chinese  Province,  and  thearef<»e 
China  is  the  power  most  concerned  in  the  future  of  that  territory. 

Another  supplementary  proposal  suggesting  the  assumption  by  Japan  of  responsi- 
bility for  ipdemnification  of  the  losses  arising  out  of  the  militarv  operations  by  Japan 
in  and  about  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  was  necessitated  by  the  ^t  that  Cluna 
was  neutral  vis-^vis  the  war  between  Japan  and  Germany.  Had  China  not  inserted 
such  a  provision,  her  position  in  relation  to  this  conflict  might  have  been  liable  to 
misconstruction — ^the  localities  in  which  the  operations  took  place  beins  a  portion  of 
China's  territory — and  might  also  have  exposed  herself  to  a  cudm  for  indemnification 
of  losses  for  which  she  was  in  no  way  responsible. 

In  a  further  supplementary  proposal  the  Chinese  Government  suggested  that, 
prior  to  the  restoration  of  the  Kiao<:how  territory  to  China,  the  maritime  customs,  the 
telegraphs,  and  post  offices  should  contiuue  to  be  administered  as  heretofore; 
that  the  inilitary  railway,  the  telegraph  lines.-  etc.,  which  were  installed  bv  Jfl^>an 
to  facilitate  her  military  operations,  should  be  removed  forthwith;  that  the  Jfapanese 
troops  now  stationed  outside  of  the  leased  territory  diould  be  firat  withdrawn,  and 
those  within  the  tenltory  should  be  recalled  at  the  time  when  Eiaochow  is  returned 
to  China.  Shantung  being  a  Chinese  Province,  it  was  natural  for  China  to  be  anxious 
concerning  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  helium.  Although  the  Chinese 
Government  were  confident  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  enect  such  resto- 
ration in  pursuance  of  their  official  declaration,  it  was  necessary  for  China,  being 
neutral  throughout  the  war,  to  place  these  mattm  on  record. 

At  the  third  conference,  h<^ld  on  February  22,  China  agreed  to  the  second  demand 
in  the  Shantung  Group  not  to  cede  or  lease  to  any  power  any  territory  or  i^and  on 
the  sea  border  of  Shantung. 

At  the  fifth  conference,  held  on  Fobruar}  29,  China  agreed  to  give  Japan  the  pref- 
erence, provided  Germany  abandoned  the  privilege  to  supply  the  capital  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  Chefoo  or  Lungkow  to  connect  witn  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanfu 
Railway,  in  the  event  of  China  deciding  to  build  that  railway  with  foreign  capital. 

At  the  sixth  conference,  held  on  March  3.  China,  in  the  interests  of  foreign  trade, 
agreed  to  open  certain  important  cities  in  Snantung  as  trade  nuurts  under  r^fulations 
approved  by  the  Japanese  Government,  although  this  was  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
Japan  for  privileges  additional  to  any  that  hitherto  had  been  enjoyed  by  Germany 
and  was  not  an  outcome  of  the  hostilities  between  Japan  and  Germany,  nor,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Cliinese  Grovemment,  was  its  acceptance  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

At  the  eighth  conference,  held  on  March  9,  China  agreed  (1)  to  the  extension  of 
the  term  of  the  lease  of  Bairen  and  (2)  Port  Arthur,  and  (3)  of  the  South  Manchuria 
and  (4)  Antung-Mukdeii  Railways,  all  to  99  years. 

Owing  to  the  bitter  experiences  which  Cmna  sustained  in  the  past  in  c<Mmection 
with  the  leased  portions  of  her  territory,  it  has  become  her  settled  policy  not  to  grant 
further  leases  nor  to  extend  the  term  of  those  now  in  existance.  Therefore,  it  was  a 
significant  indication  of  China's  desire  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  when  she  agreed  to  this 
exceptional  departure  from  her  settled  policy. 

At  the  same  conference  the  Chinese  Uovemment  also  a^eed  to  refrain  from  raising 
objections  to  the  principle  of  cooperation  in  the  Hanyehpm^  Co.,  if  the  latter  ^ould 
arrive  at  an  agreement  m  this  respect  with  the  Japanese  capitalists  concerned.  With 
reference  to  uus  question  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Japanese  Minbt^  that,  in  the 
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proviflional  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  China,  Chinese  subjects  are  gnaranteed 
the  right  of  protection  of  their  property  and  freedom  to  en^e  in  any  lawful  occuiwUion. 
I'he  Government  was  precluded,  therefore,  from  interfering  with  tie  private  buaineM 
of  the  people,  and  could  not  find  any  other  solution  than  the  one  thus  agreed  to. 

As  reg^s  the  single  article  of  the  fourth  group,  and  the  preamble  thereto,  &e 
Chinese  Government  held  that  they  were  inconsistent  wiUi  Chinese  sovereignty. 
However,  China,  at  this  conference,  expressed  her  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Japan  so  far  as  it  was  possible  without  iniringing  her  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  make 
a  voluntary  i)ronouncement  that  she  would  not  alienate  any  portion  of  her  coast  line. 

In  connection  with  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pro- 
vision regarding  the  repurchase  period  in  the  agreement  (36  years  from  1902)  was  not 
mentionSl  in  Japan's  original  proposal.  Subsecjuently  the  Japanese  Government, 
on  the  ground  that  the  meaning  of  this  provision  was  not  clear,  requested  China 
to  agree  to  its  cancellation.  To  tJiJs  request  the  Chinese  Government  acceded,  though 
well  aware  that  the  proposed  change  could  only  benefit  Japan.  China  thus  relin- 
quished the  right  to  repurchase  the  railway  at  the  expiration  of  anotiier  23  years. 

In  connection  with  tne  Antun^-Mukden  Railway,  the  article,  which  was  originally 
initialed  at  the  conference,  provided  for  the  reversion  of  the  railway  to  China  at  the 
end'of  99  years  without  payment,  but,  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  the  Japanese 
Minister  requested  that  the  reference  to  the  reversion  without  payment  de  deleted 
from  the  initialed  article.  In  acceding  to  the  Japanese  minister's  request,  China 
again  showed  her  sincere  desire  to  expedite  matters  and  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  point  in  her  fevor,  to  which  Japan  had  already  agreed. 

At  the  eleventh  conference,  held  on  March  16,  China  agreed  to  give  Japan  preference 
in  regard  to  loans  for  railway  construction  in  South  Manchuria. 

At  tibe  thirteenth  conference,  held  on  March  23,  China  agreed  (1)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway  loan  agreement;  (2)  to  give  preference  to  Japan  if 
the  revenue  of  South  Manchuria  were  offered  as  security  for  loans;  (3)  to  give  preference 
to  Japanese  iii  liie  event  of  the  employment  of  advisers  for  South  Manchuria;  (4)  to 
grant  to  Japanese  the  right  of  mining  in  nine  specified  areas  in  South  Manchuria. 

In  its  original  form  the  demand  with  reference  to  mining  in  South  Manchuria 
tended  to  create  a  monopoly  for  Japanese  subjects,  and,  therefore,  was  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  The  Chinese  Government  explained 
that  they  could  not,  in  view  of  the  treaty  rights  of  other  powers,  agree  to  this  monopoly, 
but  they  readily  gave  their  acceptance  when  Japan  consented  to  the  modification 
of  the  demand  so  as  to  mitigate  its  monopolistic  diaracter. 

In  connection  with  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway,  the  amendment  agreed  to 
involves  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  original  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
railway  loan  contracts  concluded  by  China  with  other  foreign  capitalists,  as  well  as  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  extend  to  tms  railway  any  better 
terms  which  may  be  hereafter  accorded  to  other  railway  concessionaries  in  China.  'The 
capital  of  this  railway  was  ori^iinally  50  per  cent  Chinese  and  50  per  cent  Japanese. 
The  effect  of  this  undertaking  is  to  transfer  the  capital  originally  hdd  by  ihe  Chinese, 
as  well  as  the  full  control  ana  administration  of  the  railway,  to  the  Japanese. 

At  the  twenty-first  conference,  held  on  April  10,  China  agreed,  in  r^;ard  to  the 
demands  concerning  Fukien  province,  to  give  Japan  an  assurance  in  accoraance  with 
Japan's  wishes  at  a  rature  time. 

As  regards  demands  2  and  3  in  the  Manchuria  Group,  relating  to  the  ownership  of 
land  for  trade,  manufacture,  and  agricultural  enterprises,  as  well  as  for  the  right  of 
settlement  in  the  interior  of  South  Manchuria,  the  Chinese  Government,  after  discussion 
at  several  conferences,  agreed  to  them  in  principle,  but  desired  to  introduce  certain 
amendments  concerning  the  control  and  protection  of  the  Japanese  subjects  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  these  rights.  The  course  of  the  negotiations  in  connection 
witib  these  amendments  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THOSE  DEMANDS  TO  WHICH  CHINA  COULD  NOT  AGREE. 

Of  the  21  original  demands  there  were  6,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  which  China 
oould  not  agree  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  proper  subjects  for  international 
negotiation,  conflicting  as  they  did  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  the  treaty  rights 
of  other  powers,  and  tne  principle  of  equal  opportimlty. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  second  article  of  the  Hanyehping  question  in  the  original 
third  group  in  particular  seriously  affected  the  principle  of  equal  commercial  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  propooal  that  there  should  be  joint  administration  bv  China  and  Japan  of  the 
police  m  China  was  clearly  an  interference  with  the  Republic's  domestic  affairs,  and 
consequently  an  infringement  of  her  soverei^ty .  For  that  reason  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment could  not  tak«  the  demand  into  consideration.    But  when  it  was  explained  by 
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the  Japanese  minister  that  this  referred  only  to  South  Manchuria,  and  he  suggested 
that  has  Government  would  be  satisfied  if  CJhina  agreed  to  engage  Japanese  as  police 
advisers  for  that  territory,  the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the  suggestion. 

The  two  articles  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  schools,  hospitfis,  and  temples, 
as  well  as  to  the  right  of  missionary  propaganda,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
Government^  have  presented  grave  obstacles  to. the  consolidation  of  the  friendly 
feeling  subasting  between  the  two  people.  The  religions  of  the  two  countries  are 
ident£al  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  a  missionary  propaganda  to  be  carried  on  in 
China  by  Japanese  does  not  exist.  The  natural  rivalry  between  Chinese  and  Japanese 
followers  of^the  same  faith  would  tend  to  create  incessant  disputes  and  friction. 
Whereas  western  missionaries  live  apart  from  the  Chinese  communities  among  which 
they  labor,  Japanese  monks  would  live  with  the  Chinese;  and  the  similarity  of  their 
physical  characteristics,  their  religious  garb,  and  their  habits  of  life  would  render  it 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  for  purposes  of  affording  the  protection  which  the- 
Japanese  Government  would  require  should  be  extended  to  them  under  the  system  of 
extra-territoriality  now  obtaining  in  China.  Moreover  a  general  apprehension  exists 
among  the  Chinese  people  that  these  peculiar  conditions  favoring  conspiracies  for 
political  purposes  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  some  unscrupulous  Chinese. 

The  demand  for  railway  concessions  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  conflicted  with  the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Bailwav  agreement  of  March  6,  1908,  the  Nanking- 
ChangshaKailwayaCTeement  of  MarchSl,  1914,and  the  engagement  of  August  24, 1914, 
giving  preference  to^ritish  firms  for  the  projected  line  from  Nanchang  to  Chaochowfu. 
For  mis  reason  the  Chinese  Government  found  themselves  unable  to  consider  the* 
demand,  though  the  Japanese  minister,  while  informed  of  China's  engagements  with 
Great  Britain,  repeatedly  pressed  for  its  acceptance. 

Tn  respect  to  the  demand  for  the  appointment  of  influential  Japanese  to  be  advisenr 
and  instructors  in  political,  financial,  and  military  affairs,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  advisers  has  been  similar  to  that  which 
has  presumably  guided  the  Japanese  Government  in  like  selection  of  the  best  quali- 
fied men  irrespective  of  their  nationality.  As  an  indication  of  their  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  eminent  Japanese,  one  of  the  earliest  appointments- 
made  to  an  advisership  was  that  of  Dr.  Ariga,  while  later  on  Dr.  Hirai  and  Mr.  Naka* 
yami  were  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  communications. 

It  was  considered  that  the  demand  that  Japanese  should  be  appointed  in  the  three 
most  important  administrative  departments,  as  well  as  the  demana  for  the  joint  con- 
trol of  Cnina's  police,  and  the  demand  for  an  engagement  to  purchase  a  fixed  amount 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Japan  or  to  estabiisn  joint  arsenals  in  China,  oo  clearly 
involved  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kepnblic  that  the  Chinese  Government  were  unable 
even  to  consider  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  Government,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  necotiations,. 
declared  that  they  were  unable  to  negotiate  on  the  demands;  but,  in  deference  to- 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Minister,  the  Chinese  delegates  consented  to  give  the 
reasons  for  declining  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  them. 

IX  THE  MATTEB  OF  THE  QUESTIONS  07  DIRPUTB  INVOLVED  IN  SOME  OF  TBE  FOREGOING 

DEMANDS. 

The  demand  by  Japan  for  the  right  of  her  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  to  lease  or 
own  land,  and  to  reside  and  travel,  and  to  engage  in  business  or  manufacture  of  any 
kind  whatever,  was  deemed  by  the  Chinese  (jbvemment  to  obtain  for  Japanese  sub- 
jects in  this  region  a  privileged  status  beyond  the  terms  of  the  treaties  existing  between 
the  two  nations,  ana  to  give  them  a  freedom  of  action  which  would  be  a  restriction 
of  Chiaa's  sovereignty  and  a  serious  infringement  of  her  ad  ministrative  rights.  Should 
Japanese  subjects  be  granted  the  right  of  owning  land,  it  would  mean  that  all  the 
landed  property  in  the  r^on  might  rail  into  their  hands,  thereby  endangering  China's 
territorial  integrity.  Moreover,  residence  in  the  interior  was  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  extrarterritoriality,  the  relinauishment  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  inland  residence,  as  evidenced  in  the  practice 
of  other  nations. 

Japan's  unconditional  demand  for  the  privilege  of  inland  residence  accompanied 
with  a  desire  to  extend  extra-territoriality  into  the  interior  of  China  and  to  enable 
Japanese  subjects  to  monopolize  all  the  interests  in  South  Manchuria,  was  also  pal- 
pably irreconcilable  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  For  this  reason  the 
Chinese  Government  were,  in  the  first  instance,  unable  to  accept  this  demand  as  a 
basis  of  negotiation.  Their  profound  regard  for  the  Mendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  however,  persuaded  them  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts,  in  spite  of  all  the 
inherent  difficulties,  to  seek  a  solution  of  a  question  which  was  practically  impossible 
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fto  aolve.  Knowing  that  the  proposal  made  by  Japan  was  incompatible  with  treatiae, 
thev  nevcrihdieiB  sought  to  meet  her  wiahea  witiun  the  limits  of  treatiea.  Accord- 
ii^y  they  submitted  a  counter-proposal  to  open  more  places  in  South  Manchurki 
to  international  trade  and  to  establish  SinoJapanese  joint  reclamation  companies. 

Tlds  su§ge0ti(m  was  made  in  the  belief  that  the  places  to  which  Japanese  8ub|ecta 
"Would  desire  to  resort  for  purposes  of  tarade,  could  not  be  other  than  important  locali* 
ties;  if  all  these  localities  were  opened  to  commerce,  then  they  could  reside,  trade, 
and  lease  land  there  for  joint  reclamation.  Thus  Japanese  subjects  might  enioy  the 
•essence  of  the  privilege  of  inland  residence  and  would  still  be  able  to  reconcile  their 
position  with  China's  treaties  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunit^r. 

After  the  Japanese  Government  declined  to  accept  this  suflgestion,  Giina  with- 
•drew  it  and  replaced  it  with  an  amendment  to  the  original  articles.  It  was  proposed 
in  this  amendment  to  grant  to  Ji^Mnese  subjects  the  extra-treaty  privilege  of  inland 
Tesidence  with  the  provisos  that  Japanese  subjects  in  places  outside  of  trade  marts 
should  observe  Chinese  police  regulations  and  pay  taxes  in  the  same  manner  aa 
Chinese;  and  that  civil  and  criminal  cases  involving  such  Is^neae  subjects  should 
be  adjudicated  by  Chinese  authorities,  the  Japanese  consul  attending  merely  to 
watch  the  proceeaings.  This  suggestion  was  not  an  innovation;  it  was  based  upon 
the  modus  operandi  now  in  force  as  regards  the  Korean  settlers  in  inland  distncta 
in  Chientao.    But  the  Japanese  Government  again  declined  to  accept  it. 

The  Chinese  Government  thereupon  made  a  third  proposal  alonx  the  line  of  what 
•constitutes  the  present  practice  in  Turkey,  making  a  distinction,  nowever,  in  £avor 
<i  Japanese  subjects,  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
This  was  once  more  objected  to  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

Then  the  Chinese  Government  proposed  to  concede  still  another  step — ^the  fourth 
•endeavor  to  meet  Japan's  wishes.  They  proposed  to  agree  to  the  full  text  of  articles 
'2  and  3  relative  to  the  question  of  inland  residence,  except  that  ^'the  right  of  owning 
land''  was  changed  into  ''the  rii;ht  of  leasing  land''  and  to  the  phrase  ''cultivating 
land"  was  added  this  clause:  "the  regulations  for  which  shall  be  determined  sepa- 
rately"; and,  further,  to  add  a  supplements^  article  which  embodied  a  moaus 
operandi  which  the  Chinese  Government  had  constrained  themselves  to  make,  out  of 
'4L  desire  to  come  to  a  settlement  over  this  question.  The  view  advanced  in  this  sup- 
plementary article  was  based  upon  the  Japanese  minister's  declaration  made  on 
March  6,  1915,  that  a  separate  article  embodying  some  compromise  might  be  added 
to  the  original  articles  2  and  3  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  conflict  with  China's 
sovereignty  or  the  system  established  oy  treaties.  These  suggestions  made  by  the 
Ohineee  Grovemment  were  not  accepted  by  Japan. 

As  regards  eastern  inner  Mongolia,  not  only  nave  no  treaties  been  entered  into  with 
Japan  concerning  this  region,  but  also  the  people  are  so  unaccustomed  to  foreign  trade 
that  the  Chinese  Government  invariably  feel  much  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  Coreipi- 
ers  who  elect  to  travel  there.  The  Chinese  Government,  therefore,  considered  that 
it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  foreigners  to  open  the  whole  territorv  to. them  for 
residence  and  commerce,  and  on  these  ^unds  based  their  original  refusal  to  place 
•eastern  inner  Mongolia  on  the  same  footing  as  South  Manchuria.  Still,  their  desire 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Government  eventually  prompted  them  to  o£fer 
to  open  a  number  of  places  in  the  region  to  foreign  trade. 

IN  THB  MATTER  09  JAPAN'S  BBVI8BO  DBMAND8. 

The  forgoing  is  an  outline  of  the  n^otiations  up  to  April  17.  It  was  hoped  by  the 
Ohinese  Government  that  the  Japanese  Government,  in  view  of  the  great  concesasions 
made  bv  China  at  the  conferences  held  up  to  this  time,  would  see  a  way  of  effecting  an 
amicable  settlement  by  modifying  their  position  on  certain  points*  In  reg^d  to  these 
it  had,  by  this  time,  become  manifest  that  China  would  encounter  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  making  further  concessions. 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  suspended  the  negotiations  until  April  26 
when  they  surprised  the  Chinese  Government  by  presenting  a  new  list  of  24  demands 
(which  ia  hereto  appended),  and  requested  the  Chinese  (Jovemment  to  accord  their 
acceptance  without  delay,  adding  that  this  was  their  final  proposal.  At  the  same  time 
tlie  Japanese  minister  stated  that  the  Japanese  Government  would  restore  the  leased 
territory  of  Kiaochow  to  China  at  an  opportune  time  in  the  future  and  under  proper 
conditions  if  the  Chinese  Government  would  agree  to  the  new  list  of  24  demands 
without  modification. 

In  this  new  list,  although  the  term  "special  position"  in  the  preamble  of  the  Man- 
churian  group  was  changed  to  "economic  relations,"  and  although  the  character  of 
the  articles  in  the  original  fifth  jgToup  was  altered  from  demands  to  a  recital  of  alleged 
(Statements  by  the  Chinese  foreign  minister,  four  new  demands  were  introduced  con- 
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cerning  eastern  inner  Mongolia.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  G  overn 
ment,  the  Chinese  Government  gave  the  revised  list  the  most  careful  consideration; 
and  being  sincerely  desirous  of  an  early  settlement  offered  new  concessions  in  their 
reply  presented  to  the  Japanese  minister  on  May  1.    (Annexed.) 

in  tnis  reply  ihe  Chinese  Government  reinserted  the  proposal  in  reference  to  the 
retrocession  of  Kiaochow,  which  they  advanced  at  the  first  conference  on  February  2, 
and  which  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  minister.  This,  therefore, 
was  in  no  sense  a  new  proposal. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  proposed  to  aeree  to  three  of  the  four  articles  relating 
to  eastern  inner  Mongolia.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  determining  a  definition  of 
the  boundaries  of  eastern  inner  Mongolia — this  being  a  new  expression  in  Chinese 
geocfraphical  terminology — ^but  the  Chinese  Government,  acting  upon  a  statement 
maae  at  a  previous  conference  by  the  Japanese  minister  that  the  Japanese  Government 
meant  the  region  under  Chinese  administrative  jurisdiction,  and  taking  note,  in  the 
list  presented  by  the  Japanese  minister,  of  the  names  of  places  in  eastern  inner  Mongolia 
to  be  opened  to  trade,  inferred  that  the  so-called  eastern  inner  Mongolia  is  that  part  of 
inner  Mongolia  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Manchuria  and  the  Jehol 
Intendency,  and  refrained  from  placing  any  limitations  upon  the  definition  of  this 
term. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  withdrew  their  supplementary  proposal  reserving  the 
right  of  making  r^:ulations  for  agricultural  enterprises  to  be  undertaken  by  Japanese 
settlers  in  South  Manchuria. 

In  respect  of  the  trial  of  cases  involving  land  disputes  between  Japanese  only,  or 
between  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  Chinese  Government  accorded  to  the  Japanese 
consul  the  nght  of  deputing  an  officer  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

The  Chinese  Government  also  agreed  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  modify  the  term  '*  police  law  and  ordinances  "  into  **  police  ru/es  and 
regulations/*  thereby  limiting  the  extent  of  control  which  the  Chinese  would  have 
over  Japanese  subjects. 

As  regards  the  Hanyehping  demand,  the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the  draft 
made  by  the  Japanese  Government,  embodying  an  engagement  by  the  Chinese 
Government  not  to  convert  the  company  into  a  State-owned  concern,  nor  to  con- 
fiscate it,  nor  to  force  it  to  borrow  foreign  capital  other  than  Japanese. 

In  respect  of  the  Fukien  question  the  Chinese  Grovemment  also  agreed  to  give 
an  assurance  in  the  amplified  form  suggested  by  the  Japanese  Government  that  the 
Chinese  Government  had  not  given  their  consent  to  any  foreign  nations,  to  construct 
a  dockyard,  or  a  coaling  station,  or  a  nav^  base,  or  any  other  military  establishment 
along  the  coast  of  Fukien  Province;  nor  did  they  contemplate  borrowing  foreign 
capital  for  the  forgoing  purposes. 

Having  made  these  concessions  which  practically  brought  the  views  of  China  into 
line  with  those  of  Japan,  and  having  explained  in  a  note  accompanying  the  reply 
the  difficulty  for  China  to  make  further  concessions,  the  Chinese  Government  hoped 
that  the  Japanese  Government  would  accept  their  reply  of  May  1,  and  thus  bring 
the  negotiations  to  an  amicable  conclusion. 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  expressed  themselves  as  being  dissatisfied 
with  China's  reply,  and  withdrew  the  conditional  offer  to  restore  Eiaochow  to  China 
made  on  April  2d.  It  was  further  intimated  that  if  the  Chinese  Government  did 
not  give  their  full  compliance  with  the  list  of  24  demands,  Japan  would  have  recourse 
to  drastic  measures. 

Upon  raceiving  this  intimation  the  Chinese  Government,  inspired  by  the  con- 
ciliatory spirit  mich  had  been  predominant  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  nego- 
tiations and  desirous  of  avoiding  any  possible  rapture  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  made  a  supreme  effort  to  meet  the  situation,  and  represented  to  the  Japanese 
Government  that  they  would  reconsider  their  position  and  make  another  attenipt 
to  find  a  solution  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  Japan,  in  respect  to  tiiose  article 
which  China  had  declared  could  not  be  taken  up  for  consideration,  bu$  to  which 
Japan  attached  great  importance.  Even  in  the  evening  of  Ma^  6,  after  the  Japanese 
minister  had  notified  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  ultimatum  had  arrived  in 
Peking,  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  interests  of  peace  still  exerted  efforts  to  save 
the  situation  by  offering  to  meet  Japan's  wishes. 

These  overtures  were  again  rejected  and  thus  exhausted  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Chinese  Crovemment  to  prevent  an  impasse. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Chinese  Government  proceeded  to  the  fullest  extent  of  possible 
ocmcesBion  in  view  of  the  strong  national  sentiment  manifested  by  the  people  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  negotiations.  All  that  the  Chinese  Government  strove  to 
mnfntftifi  WBS  Qiiiut's  plenary  sovereignty,  the  treaty  rights  of  foreign  powen  in 
Gfaina,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 
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To  the  profound  regret  of  the  Chinese  Qovemxnent,  however,  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  which  they  had  shown  themselves  ready  to  make,  proved  nnavailing,  and 
an  ultimatum  (the  text  of  which  is  appended)  was  duly  delivered  to  them  by  the 
Japanese  minister  at  3  o'clock  on  the  aitemoon  of  May  7. 

As  to  the  allegations  made  in  the  ultimatum  against  China,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment hope  that  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations  constitutes  a 
clear,  disprassionate,  and  complete  reply. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  course  they  should  take  with  reference  to  the 
ultimatiun  the  Chinese  Oovemment  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  preserve  the  Chinese 
people,  as  well  as  the  lai^ge  number  of  foreign  residents  in  CMna,  from  unnecessanr 
suffering,  and  also  to  prevent  the  interests  of  friendly  powers  from  bein^  imperilea. 
For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  Government  were  constrained  to  compl^r  m  full  with 
the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  (the  reply  being  hereto  appended),  but  in  complviog 
the  Chinese  disclaim  any  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  any  revision,  which 
may  thus  be  effected,  of  the  various  conventions  and  agreements  concluded  between 
other  powers  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  China's  territorial  independence  an<f 
integrity,  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo,  and  the  principle  of  equiu  opportunity 
for  me  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  was  the  date  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  issued — ^I  can  not  say,  sir,  because  printing 
is  so  slow  in  Peking.  It  was  somewhere  toward  the  latter  part  of 
May. 

Senator  Brandegee.  On  what  date  was  the  treaty  signed  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  25.    It  was  somewhere  about  that  same  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  must  have  been  issued  within  a  week  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  somewhere  along  there.  It  may  have 
been  in  the  first  weeks  of  June.    I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  was  given  publicity  throughout  China  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  hear  Senator  McCormick's 
speech  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  the  coiu^e  of  it  he  quoted  from 
an  eminent  Japanese  statesman's  construction  of,  or  the  future  con- 
struction that  Japan  would  put  upon,  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 
Did  you  follow  that  particular  part  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Part  of  it.  1  could  not  hear  from  where  I  was  sit- 
mg  in  the  gallery. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  only  reason  of  my  inquiry  was 
that  if  you  were  familiar  with  it  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  it,  but 
if  you  aid  not  hear  it  I  will  not  refer  to  it  mrther. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  If  \ou  could  state 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  do  not  want  to  state  it.  I  might 
not  state  it  with  entire  accuracy.  The  substance  of  it  as  I  gathered 
was  that  some  eminent  Japanese  statesman  —here  is  the  record,  if 
I  am  going  to  question  yoa  about  it,  it  will  be  far  better,  I  think,  to 
get  it  accurately.  If  somebody  will  proceed  with  other  questioDS,  I 
will  ask  that  later. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  goin^  to  make  a  suggestion  that  we  might 
take  the  time  to  send  out  ana  get  some  of  our  Democratic  brethern 
to  come  in  and  help  expedite  this  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  would  like  to  ha\e  you  give  your  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Ijansing-Ishii  text,  as  to  its  scope  and  its  enect. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  May  I  do  so  first  without  its  going  into  the  record, 
Senator?  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  expediency  of  putting  it  into 
the  record.     I  should  hate  to  put  it  in  the  record. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  reason  I  desire  that  is  that  in  the  question 
of  Senator  Johnson  he  used  the  words  that  the  agreement  disposed  of 
the  "fate"  of  China,  and  1  would  like  to  have  also  in  the  record  your 
interpretation  as  to  the  effect  of  that  agreement,  the  English  text; 
whicn  was  the  official  text. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Personally,  I  regarded  the  Lansing-Ishii  agree* 
ment  as  a  most  unfortunate  document,  and  out  of  keeping  with  our 
traditional  policy . 

Senator  Swanson.  How  about  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  ? 
.  Mr.  Ferguson.  That  was  perfectly  right  and  perfectly  in  agree- 
ment with  all  our  previous  treatment  of  China. 

Senator  Swanson,  Was  China  consulted  about  that  agreement  9 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  agreement  was  made  without  any  con- 
sultation with  China  t 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  finished,  Senator  t 

Senator  Swanson.  No.  You  said  it  was  out  of  accord.  What 
special  rights  does  that  agreement  give  to  Japan  ? 

The  C£itRMAN.  You  mean  the  Koot^Takanira  agreement  1 

Senator  Swanson.  The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well,  the  primal  difficulty  in  that  is  that  it  deals 
with  China  without  consulting  her,  whereas  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment was  following  up  by  Mr.  Hay's  original  plan  of  getting  eyery  body 
to  agree  to  recognize  tne  territorial  integrity  and  the  ''open  door,'' 
the  equal  opportunity  of  all  nations,  and  whether  China  was  con- 
sulted about  it,  or  was  not  consulted  about  it,  made  very  little 
difference.  But  here  it  was  a  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  powers 
that  were  in  treatj^  with  China  toward  her. 

The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  brings  in  something  which  directly 
affects  China,  Dy  saying  that  territorial  propinquity  creates  special 
relations  between  countries.  That  is  a  statement  which  I  thmk  is 
very  broad. 

Sienator  Swanson.  Does  that  give  Japan  any  greater  interest  in 
China  than  China  would  have  in  Japan?  Their  relations  are  similar 
to  each  other,  as  a  general  statement  of  the  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  R  states  they  are  on  thcDasis  oi  territorial  pro- 

ginquity,  and  consequently  that  "the  Government  of  the  United 
tates  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China." 

Senator  Swanson.  Well,  now,  the  declaration  of  that  general 
principle 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  is  very  different  from  what  we  have  ever  stated, 
and  is  directly — ^how  it  can  be  possible  to  maintain  on  the  one  hand 
the  "  open  door,"  equal  opportunity,  and  on  the  other  hand  say  that  a 
certain  nation  on  account  of  territorial  propinquity  has  special 
interests,  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  that  general  declaration  give  Japan  any 
greater  interest  in  China  than  Chma  would  have  in  Japan  on  accoxmt 
of  being  so  geographically  situated  toward  each  other — the  general 
declaration  of  principle  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir;  provided  they  were  on  an  equal  basis, 
which  they  have  not  neen  for  several  years. 
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Senator  Swanson.  The  general  principle  does  not  create  any  ^oore 
interest  in  one  than  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  As  a  statement  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
for  instance,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  harmless  statement.  As  a  state- 
ment between  a  strong  nation  ana  an  adjoining  weak  nation,  it  can 
have  only  one  significance  as  far  as  my  judgment  would  go,  and  that 
is  a  threatenii^  mfluence. 

Senator  McC(Jmb£r.  How  would  it  be  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  should  say  it  would  have  a  very  threatening  in- 
fluence there. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  we  have  a  special  interest  by  reason  of 
our 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Of  our  territorial  propinquity. 

Senator  MgCumber.  That  we  have  a  special  interest  in  Mexico, 
would  you  think  that  would  be  a  harmful  declaration  or  one  that 
would  be  anything  but  in  accord  with  the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Well 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  we  claim  special  interest  in  Mexico  on 
accoimt  of  its  geographical  position  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  ao  not  know  what  is  claimed  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  that  respect. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  know,  do  you  not,  that  it  has  been  one  of 
our  principles  under  the  Monroe  doctrine — ^nearness  to  us  1 

Now,  let  me  ask  you,  further,  do  you  not  think  the  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  gives  to  China  territorial  rights  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No  more  than  she  had. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  is  a  reiteration  of  that,  made  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  They  made  that  reiteration,  but  in  the  same  note 
the  other,  '^ special  interest"  comes  in  the  first  time. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  the  only  addition  that  was  made  in  this, 
above  what  was  included  in  other  notes  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  that  Japan  also  reiterates  her  adherence  to 
the  open  door  policy? 

Mr.  Ferguson,  i  es,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  in  the  Root-Takahira  agree- 
ment we  agree  that  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  affairs  in  China,  the 
United  States  and  Japan  shall  consult  before  taking  any  action  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  Did  that  include  also  that  they  should  consult 
China  at  the  same  time,  or  was  the  consultation  limited  to  those  two 
nations  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  was  limited  to  those  two  nations. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is,  there  was  an  agreement  that  they 
should  consult  each  other,  without  any  agreement  that  China  should 
also  be  consulted  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes:  but  that  was  to  protect  her  interests. 

Scfliator  Swanson.  Not  to  consult  China  was  to  protect  her 
interests  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No  ;  but  the  purpose  of  that  note  was  the  protec- 
tion of  China's  interests. 
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Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  Senator  Johnson  was 
right  about  that,  China  shotild  have  been  included  as  a  third  party 
to  the  consultation  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  It  would  have  been  a  very  courteous  thing  on  the 
part  of  both  Governments;  but  as  both  Grovemments  were  simply 
promulgating  a  benevolent  policy  toward  China,  which  did  not 
affect  China's  interests  except  favorably,  such  lack  of  consultation 
did  not  at  the  time  give  any  offense  to  China. 

I  may  point  out,  Senator,  in  reference  to  this  Root-Takahira 
agreement  that  you  are  questioning  me  upon^  that  it  is  verjr  clear 
to  my  mind  that  the  presentation  of  the  21  demands  upon  China  by. 
Japan,  without  any  consultation  with  the  United  States,  was  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Root^Takahira  agreement.  That  I  feel  per- 
fectly free  to  say. 

Senator  Swanson.  Those  21  demands  were  in  violation  of  the 

Mr.  Febguson.  They  directly  affected  the  interests  of  China. 
Japan  promised,  under  the  Root-Takahira  a^eement,  to  consult 
with  the  United  States  before  talciag  action.  I  should  say  that  tiiat 
was  in  direct  contravention. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  The  Root-Takahira  agreement,  if  I  imder- 
stand  your  position,  was  an  agreement  to  treat  all  nations  equally 
with  reference  to  China,  and  to  give  them  all  the  same  privileges — 
to  keep  the  door  open — ^was  it  not  1 

Mr.  Febguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Root-Takahira 
agreement  that  intimated  that  Japan  had  any  special  interests  in 
Ouna? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Not  a  sug^^tion  of  it. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Ana  is  it  your  opinion  that  because  this 
agreement,  made  subsecjuently  to  the 

Mr.  Febguson  (continuing;.  The  Root-Takahira  agreement  being 
on  our  initiative  and  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  being  on  the 
Japanese  initiative. ' 

Senator  Bbandegee.  The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  having  been 
preceded,  according  to  the  testimony  of  me  Secretary  oi  State 
which  is  in  the  record  here,  by  a  demand  on  the  part  of  Viscount 
Ishii  that  we  should  not  only  recognize  their  special  interest,  but 
their 

Mr.  Febguson.  Influence. 

Senator  Bbandegee  (continuing).  Influence,  taking  aU  these 
things  into  consideration,  and  that  we  recognized  Japan's  special 
interest,  does  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  precipitate  a  question  as  to 
what  that  special  interest  is  above  ana  apart  from  all  other  nations  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Certainly,  air. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  And  it  must  be  construed  to  mean  some- 
thii^  different  from  the  interests  of  other  nations  in  China,  must 
it  not  1 

Mr.  Febguson.  Certainly,  and  it  must  be  construed  in  reference  to 
the  Question  which  Japan  has  considered  of  paramount  interest  to 
herself;  that  is,  the  Shantung  question. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  And  also,  whether  it  shall  be  construed  so  or 
not,  at  least  it  must  be  considerea  as  to  the  effect  which  the  Japanese 
put  upon  it  and  the  way  in  which  they  interpret  it,  must  it  not  ? 
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Ml.  Febgusok.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandbqee.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Doctor,  just 
what  rights  are  given  to  Japan,  in  the  Lansins-Ishii  i^reement,  that 
are  witmield  in  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  ? 

Senator  Bbandegbb.  That  is  the  question.     Nobody  knows. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  know,  but  he  must  have  an  idea. 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  can  answer  that  question,  I  think,  Senator 
McCumber,  by  stating  that  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  provides 
for  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  nations.  The  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  states  as  follows : 

The  United  States  recognises  that  Japan  has  special  interests  in  China,  paiticalariy 
in  the  part  to  which  her  poasessionA  are  contiguous. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  part  would  that  be.  Doctor  t 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  what  is  there  there  aoout  the  open-door 
policy? 

Mr.  Febguson.  It  goes  on  and  states  "the  open  door.^ 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  goes  on  and  reiterates  what  is  in  the  Root- 
Takahira  agreement. 

Mr.  Febguson.  But  you  asked  what,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
was,  and  I  was  just  quoting. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  know  the  words.  I  know  that  the  wording 
declares  "interests"  and  "special  interests;"  but  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is  what  you  conceive  that  "interests"  to  be,  different  from 
what  is  in  the  Root-Takahira  a^eement? 

Mr.  Febguson.  The  Root-Takalura  agreement  recognized  no  special 
interests  of  any  nation. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  It  recognizes  the  equal  right  of  every  nation  1 

Mr.  Febguson.  Of  all  nations. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Does  this  recognize  that  Japan  has  any  right 
that  is  not  accorded,  in  trade  or  in  any  other  way,  to  all  the  nations  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  To  my  mind  it  does,  sir.  It  distinctly  recognizes 
Japan's  special  interests  in  Manchuria,  which  are  contiguous,  and 
Korea;  and  it  probably  recognizes  Japan's  interest  in  the  coast  op- 
posite Formosa,  which  is  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Fukien. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  This  country  has  often  declared  its  special 
interest,  for  instance,  by  reason  of  our  contiguous  territory.  That 
declaration  that  we  nave  a  special  interest  in  Mexico  by  reason  of 
our  geographical  situation  does  not  carry  with  it,  does  it,  any  right, 
commercially  or  in  any  other  respect,  with  Mexico  that  is  not  ac- 
corded to  all  other  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  No;  but  we  have  not  American  soldiers  in  Mexico 
guarding  American  concessions  railways.  We  have  no  military  rights 
m  protecting  mines  in  Mexico.  The  situation  is  not  on  all  fours, 
sir,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Knox.  We  have  no  extraterritoriality  there. 

Mr.  Febguson.  No  extraterritorial  privileges  and  no  establish- 
ment of  special  courts. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Have  we  soldiers  in  any  other  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics  ? 

Mr,  Febguson.  That  is  not  a  matter  that  is  within  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Have  we  had  any  kind  of  a  protectorate  over 
Haiti,  where  we  have  our  American  soldiers  ? 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  think  the  Senator  can  answer  his  own  question, 
can  he  not) 
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Senator  McGumbee.  Yee ;  I  asked  it  only  to  connect  the  matter  tip 
with  the  theory  that  the  fact  that  we  claim  a  special  interest  does  not 
carry  with  it  a  commercial  or  other  interest  antagonistic  to  other 
countries  -  and  that  we  ought  to  construe  the  Japanese  special  inter- 
est exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  woidd  constiue  a  declaration  of 
special  interest  to  the  United  States.    That  was  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  Doctor,  have  you  any  special  knowledge  that 
these  negotiations  were  begun  at  the  instance  of  Japan  f 

Mr.  Febguson.  You  mean  the  21-demand  negotiations? 

Senator  Swanson.  No.  I  mean  the  negotiations  in  connection 
with  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Oh. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Lansing,  on  page  223  of  part  7  of  these 
helpings,  when  he  was  testifying  before  the  committee,  said  this : 

I  suggeeted  to  Viscount  Tshii  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  two  Governments  to 
reaflSrm  the  open-door  policy,  on  the  ground  that  reports  were  being  spread  as  to  the 
purpoBe  of  Jppan  to  take  a4vantage  otthe  situation  created  by  the  war  to  extend  her 
influence  over  China — apolitical  influence.  Ishii  replied  to  me  that  he  would  liTce  to 
consider  that  matter,  but  that,  of  course,  he  felt  that  Japan  had  a  special  interest  in 
China,  and  that  that  should  be  mentioned  in  any  agreement  that  we  had ;  and  I  replied 
to  him  that  we,  of  course,  recognized  that  Japan,  on  account  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, had  a  peculiar  interest  in  China,  but  that  it  was  not  political  in  nature,  and  that 
the  danger  of  a  statement  of  special  interest  was  that  it  might  be  so  construed,  and 
therefcM'e  1  objected  to  mal  ing  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Ferguson  .  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Now,  it  would  seem  from  that  that  Secretary 
Lansing- 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Did  not  agree  to  the  agreement  which ^ 

Senator  Swanson.  That  Secretary  Lansing  suggested  these  negotia- 
tions in  order  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  China  and  the  open-door 
policy  that  he  thought  was  being  threatened  by  the  conduct  of  Japan 
m  China,  and  he  thought  this  would  be  a  protection  to  China,  con- 
sidering!: the  troubled  conditions  existing  in  the  world  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  woidd  not  be  my  interpretation  of  Secretary 
Lansing's  remarks.  My  interpretation  of  the  Secretary's  remarks 
is  that  when  Viscount  Ishii  came  to  America  on  his  special  mission 
and  had  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  he  considered,  in  view  of 
what  Japan  had  been  doing  in  Shantimg,  the  large  number  of  peti- 
tions which  had  been  sent  to  this  coimtry  by  the  people  of  Shantung, 
that  it  would  be  well  for  Japan  to  reaflSrm  her  pohcy  of  nonaggression 
in  China;  and  that  Viscount  Ishii  coimtered  him  by  saying  that  they 
would  be  quite  willing  to  do  that,  but  would  like  also  to  add  a  new 
statement,  that  on  account  of  geographical  position  Japan  has  special 
interests  there;  to  which  Secretary  Lansing  objected.  But  in  the 
final  agreement,  to  which  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  was  a  party 
I  do  not  know,  that  was  included;  and  I  judge  from  this  statement 
that  the  Secretary  made  that  it  was  induaed  contrary  to  his  advice 
in  the  matter.  , 

Senator  Swanson.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  if  you  know,  if  Ishii 
came  here  personally  with  the  purpose  of  opening  negotiations,  or 
whether,  when  he  came  here,  these  negotiations  were  initiated  by 
our  Government? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  He  came  to  make  negotiation. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  satisfied  of  that  ? 

'Mi.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  without  doubt. 
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Senator  Moses.  On  page  193  of  this  record  you  will  find  that 
Secretary  Lansing  apparently  acquiesces  in  that  view.  I  read  as 
follows  from  page  193  of  our  record: 

Senator  Borah.  And  just  before  Ishii  came  over  here  to  get  his  agreement  with 
this  conntry. 
Secretary  Lansing.  No;  Ishii— ^ — 
Senator  Borah.  .No;  it  was  in  November,  1917. 
SecretatyLANsmo.  1917. 
Senator  Williams.  That  what  took  place — oh,  that  Ishii  made  his  agreement? 

Evidently  Secretary  Lansing  acquiesced  in  that  assunoption. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  matter  to  which  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  direct  ]^our  attention  in  Senator  McCormick'a  address 
in  the  Senate  was  tms.    [Reading:} 

The  Russian  minister  at  Tokio  sent  his  Grovemment  a  confidential  report  on  the 
Japanese  view  of  the  agreement.  That  was  also  published  by  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionaries, and  in  part  is  as  follows: 

"To  mv  question  whether  he  (the  Japanese  minister  of  foreign  affairs)  did  not  fear 
that  in  tne  future  misunderstandings  might  arise  from  the  dmerent  interpretations 
by  Japan  and  the  United  States  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  'special  position'  and 
'special  interests'  of  Japan  in  China,  Viscount  Motono  replied  by  saying  fliat— (a  gap 
in  tiie  original).  Nevertheless,  I  gain  the  impression  from  the  words  of  the  minister 
that  he  ib  conscious  of  the  possibiuty  of  misunderstandings  also  in  the  future,  but  ia 
of  the  opinion  that  in  such  a  case  Japan  would  have  better  means  at  her  disposal  for 
carrying  into  effect  her  interpretation  than  the  United  States." 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  remarks  of  Motono  concerning 
the  interpretation  that  might  in  future  be  put  upon  the  Lansing-Ishu 
agreement  ? 

liir.  Ferguson.  I  have  seen  that  same  statement  quoted  in  the 
press  of  Japan,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  also. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  enlighten  us  as  to  what 
is  the  "better  means''  referred  to  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Febguson.  Japan  is  nearer  China.  It  is  much  easier  for 
her  to  move  troops,  to  move  ships,  than  it  is  for  the  United  States,  in 
China.     I  do  not  Imow  of  any  other. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  else  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Senator  Moses.  What  means  was  China  permitted  to  employ  in 
presenting  her  case  at  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  She  had  free  opportunity,  so  far  as  I  understand. 
I  speak  there  only  from  reports  given  me  by  returned  Chinese  dele- 
gates.    So  far  as  I  Imow,  she  had  every  opportunity  of  presenting 

her  case. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  she  limited  in  any  way  in  her  choice  of  counsel, 
by  suggestioh  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Not  ofl&cially;  no  official  suggestion,  so  far  as  I 

know. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  of  any  unofficial  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes ;  I  think  there  were  unofficial  suggestions. 

Senator  Moses.  Of  what  character  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  That  it  would  be  inad\asable  to  have  foreign 
advisers  there  with  her,  in  view  of  the  complicated  situation. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  delegation  that  was 
limited  in  respect  to  its  advisers  in  presenting  its  case  before  the 
peace  conference  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  What  argument  was  employed  m  making  this 
unofficial  suggestion  ? 
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Mr.  Ferguson.  That  it  would  be  better  for  China's  case. 

Senator  Moses.  That  was  a  simple  assertion  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  When  the  final  decision  was  reached  in  the 
Shantung  matter,  how  was  it  communicated  to  the  Japanese!  and 
Chinese  delegations  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  can  only  quote  hearsay  in  that  matter.  It  came 
to  them,  I  might  state,  through  the  puolicity  department  of  the 
American  delegation,  as  I  understood  it. 

Senator  Moses.  In  writing  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  verbdly. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  messenger  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  I  have  only  had  that  on  hearsay.  I  should  hate 
to  read  into  the  record  the  name  without  being  able  to  state  it  on  my 
own  personal  knowledge.     I  only  know  it  from  hearsay. 

Senator  Moses.  Hearsay  from  whom? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  From  the  returned  delegate  from  the  Chinese 
Government. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  you  mind  giving  his  version  of  it  as  he 
communicated  it  to  vou  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  The  facts  were  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  the  communication  contain  anything  except 
a  statement  of  what  had  been  decided  upon  1 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  that  is  aU;  what  had  been  decided  upon. 

Senator  Moses.  No  further  communication  was  ever  had  with 
Mr.  Baker  ? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  No,  sir.  I  may  also  state  that  I  have  been 
informed  from  that  same  source  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  del^ation  that  articles  156,  157^  and  158  were  drafted  by  the 
Jamtnese  member  of  the  drafting  committee  of  the  Paris  treatv.     ^ 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asKed  of 
Dr.  Ferguson?  If  not,  that  is  all,  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Thank  you.  I  have  handed  to  the  official  reporter 
these  conventions  that  you  asked  me  to  insert  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  very  well. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morroW|  Friday,  August  22, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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provifdona]  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  China,  Chinese  subjects  are  gaaranteed 
the  right  of  protection  of  their  property  and  freedom  to  engage  in  anv  lawful  occupation. 
The  Government  was  precluded,  therefore,  from  interfering  with  the  private  business 
of  the  people,  and  could  not  find  any  other  solution  than  the  one  thus  agreed  to. 

As  regards  tiio  single  article  of  the  fourth  group,  and  the  preamble  thereto,  the 
Chinese  Government  held  that  they  were  inconsistent  with  Chinese  soverwwnity. 
However,  China,  at  this  conference,  expressed  her  readiness  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
Japan  so  far  as  it  was  possible  without  infringing  her  sovereignty,  and  agreed  to  make 
a  voluntary  pronouncement  that  she  would  not  alienate  any  portion  of  her  coast  line. 

In  connection  with  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pro- 
vision regarding  the  repurchase  period  in  the  agreement  (36  years  from  1902)  was  not 
mention^  in  Japan's  original  proposal.  Subsequently  the  Japanese  Government, 
on  the  ground  that  the  meaning  of  this  provision  was  not  clear,  requested  China 
to  agree  to  its  cancellation.  To  this  request  the  Chinese  Government  acceded,  though 
well  aware  that  the  proposed  change  could  only  benefit  Japan.  China  thus  relin- 
quished the  right  to  repurchase  the  railway  at  the  expiration  of  another  23  years. 

In  connection  with  tne  Antun^-Mukden  Railway^  the  article,  which  was  originally 
initialed  at  the  conference,  provided  for  the  reversion  of  the  railway  to  China  at  the 
end  •of  99  years  without  payment,  but,  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  the  Japanese 
Minister  requested  that  the  reference  to  the  reversion  without  payment  de  deleted 
from  the  initialed  article.  In  acceding  to  the  Japanese  minister's  request,  China 
again  showed  her  sincere  desire  to  expedite  matters  and  to  meet  Japan's  wishes  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  point  in  her  favor,  to  which  Japan  had  already  airreed. 

At  the  eleventh  conference,  held  on  March  16,  China  agreed  to  give  Japan  preference 
in  r^ard  to  loans  for  railway  construction  in  South  Manchuria. 

At  tibe  thirteenth  conference,  held  on  March  23,  China  agreed  (1)  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Kirin-Changchun  Railway  loan  agreement;  (2)  to  give  preference  to  Japan  if 
the  revenue  of  South  Manchuria  were  offered  as  security  for  loans;  (3)  to  give  preference 
to  Japanese  iii  l^e  event  of  the  employment  of  advisers  for  Soutii  Manchuria;  (4)  to 
grant  to  Japanese  the  ridit  of  mining  in  nine  specified  areas  in  South  Manchuria. 

In  its  original  form  uie  demand  with  reference  to  mining  in  South  Manchuria 
tended  to  create  a  monopoly  for  Japanese  subjects,  and,  therefore,  was  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  equal  opportuni^.  The  Chinese  Government  explained 
that  they  could  not,  in  view  of  the  treaty  rights  of  other  powers,  agree  to  this  monopoly, 
but  they  readily  gave  their  acceptance  when  Japan  consented  to  the  modification 
of  the  demand  so  as  to  mitigate  its  monopolistic  diaracter. 

In  connection  with  the  Kirin-Cbangchun  Railway,  the  amendment  agreed  ta 
involves  a  fundamental  revision  of  the  original  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
railway  loan  contracts  concluded  by  China  with  other  foreign  capitalists,  as  well  as  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  extend  to  this  railway  any  better 
terms  which  may  be  hereafter  accorded  to  other  railway  concessionaries  in  China.  The 
capital  of  this  railway  was  ori^^inally  60  per  cent  Chinese  and  50  per  cent  Japanese. 
The  effect  of  this  undertaking  is  to  transfer  the  capital  originally  held  by  the  Chineee, 
as  well  as  the  full  control  ana  administration  of  the  railway,  to  the  Japanese. 

At  the  twenty-first  conference,  held  on  April  10,  China  agreed,  in  regard  to  the 
demands  concerning  Fukien  province,  to  give  Japan  an  assurance  in  accoraance  with 
Japan's  wishes  at  a  rature  time. 

As  regards  demands  2  and  3  in  the  Manchuria  Group,  relating  to  the  ownership  of 
land  for  trade,  manufocture,  and  agricultural  enterprises,  as  well  as  for  the  right  of 
settlement  in  the  interior  of  South  Manchuria,  the  Chinese  Government,  after  discussion 
at  sevend  conferences,  agreed  to  them  in  principle,  but  desired  to  introduce  certain 
amendments  concerning  the  control  and  protection  of  the  Japanese  subjects  who 
might  avail  themselves  of  these  rights.  The  course  of  the  negotiations  in  connection 
with  these  amendments  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 

IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THOSE  DEMANDS  TO  WHICH  CHINA  COULD  NOT  AGREE. 

Of  the  21  original  demands  there  were  6,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  which  China 
oould  not  agree  on  the  groimd  that  they  were  not  proper  subjects  for  international 
negotiation,  conflicting  as  they  did  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  China,  the  treaty  rights 
of  other  powers,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  second  article  of  the  Hanyehping  question  in  the  original 
third  group  in  particular  seriously  affected  the  principle  of  equal  commercial  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  proposal  that  there  should  be  joint  administration  by  China  and  Japan  of  the 
police  in  China  was  clearly  an  interference  with  the  Republic's  domestic  afEairs,  and 
consequently  an  infringem^it  of  her  soverei^ty .  For  that  reason  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment could  not  take  the  demand  into  consideration.    But  when  it  was  explained  by 
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tl&e  Japanese  minister  that  this  referred  only  to  South  Manchuria,  and  he  suggested 
that  his  Government  would  be  satisfied  if  (%ina  agreed  to  engage  Japanese  as  police 
advisers  for  that  territory,  the  Chinese  Government  accepted  the  suggestion. 

The  two  articles  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  temples, 
aa  well  as  to  the  right  of  missionary  propaganda,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
Government^  have  presented  grave  oostacles  to. the  consolidation  of  the  friendly 
feeling  subeosting  between  the  two  people.  The  religions  of  the  two  countries  are 
ident&al  and,  therefore,  the  need  for  a  missionary  propaganda  to  be  carried  on  in 
China  by  Japanese  does  not  exist.  The  natural  rivalry  between  Chinese  and  Japanese 
followers  of  the  same  faith  would  tend  to  create  incessant  disputes  and  friction. 
Whereas  western  missionaries  live  apart  from  the  Chinese  communities  among  which 
they  labor,  Japanese  monks  would  five  with  the  Chinese;  and  the  similarity  of  their 
physical  characteiisticB,  their  religious  garb,  and  their  habits  of  life  would  render  it 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  for  purposes  of  affording  the  protection  wMch  the- 
Japanese  Government  would  require  should  be  extended  to  them  under  the  system  of 
extra-territoriality  now  obtaining  in  China.  Moreover  a  general  apprehension  exists 
among  the  Chinese  jpeople  that  these  peculiar  conditions  favoring  conspiracies  for 
political  purposes  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  some  imscrupulous  Chinese. 

The  demand  for  railway  concessions  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  conflicted  with  the 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo  Bailway  agreement  of  March  6,  1908,  the  Nanking- 
Changsha  Railway  agreement  of  March  31, 1914,  and  the  engagement  of  August  24, 1914, 
giving  preference  to  British  firms  for  the  projected  line  from  Nanchang  to  Chaochowfu. 
For  this  reason  the  Chinese  Government  found  themselves  unable  to  consider  the- 
demand,  though  the  Japanese  minister,  while  informed  of  China's  engagements  with 
Great  Britain,  repeatedly  pressed  for  its  acceptance. 

In  respect  to  the  demand  for  the  appointment  of  influential  Japanese  to  be  advisera* 
and  instructors  in  political,  financial,  and  military  affairs,  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  r^ard  to  the  appointment  of  advisers  has  been  similar  to  that  which 
has  presumably  guided  the  Japanese  Government  in  like  selection  of  the  best  quali- 
fied men  irrespective  of  their  nationality.  As  an  indication  of  their  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  eminent  Japanese,  one  of  the  earliest  appointments 
made  to  an  adviseTsbip  was  that  of  Dr.  Ariga,  while  later  on  Dr.  Hirai  and  Mr.  Naka- 
yami  were  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  communications. 

It  was  considered  that  the  demand  that  Japanese  should  be  appointed  in  the  three- 
moet  important  administrative  departments,  as  well  as  the  demana  for  the  joint  con- 
trol of  Gnina's  police,  and  the  demand  for  an  engagement  to  purchase  a  fixed  amount 
of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Japan  or  to  establish  joint  arsenals  in  China,  so  clearly 
involved  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  that  the  Chinese  Government  were  unable 
even  to  consider  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  Chinese  Government,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  negotiations^ 
declared  that  they  were  unable  to  negotiate  on  the  demands;  but,  in  deference  to- 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Minister,  the  Chinese  delegates  consented  to  give  the 
reasons  for  declining  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  them. 

IX  TBS  MATTBB  OF  THS  QUESTIONS  OF  DISPUTE  INVOLYBD  IN  SOME  OF  THE  FOREGOIKO 

DEMANDS. 

The  demand  by  Japan  for  the  right  of  her  subjects  in  South  Manchuria  to  lease  or 
own  land,  and  to  reside  and  travel,  and  to  en^;age  in  business  or  manufacture  of  any 
kind  whatever,  was  deemed  by  the  Chinese  C^vemment  to  obtain  for  Japanese  sub- 
jects in  this  region  a  privileged  status  beyond  the  terms  of  the  treaties  existing  between 
the  two  nations,  ana  to  give  them  a  freedom  of  action  which  would  be  a  restriction 
of  China's  sovereignty  ana  a  serious  infringement  of  her  administrative  rights.  Should 
Japanese  subjects  be  granted  the  right  of  owning  land,  it  would  mean  that  all  the 
landed  property  in  the  region  might  mil  into  their  hands,  thereby  endangering  China's 
territonal  integrity.  Moreover,  residence  in  the  interior  was  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  extra-territoriality,  the  relinouishment  of  which  is  necessary  to  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  inland  residence,  as  evidenced  in  the  practice 
of  other  nations. 

Japan's  unconditional  demand  for  the  privilege  of  inland  residence  accompanied 
with  a  desire  to  extend  extra-territoriality  into  the  interior  of  China  and  to  enable 
Japanese  subjects  to  monopolize  all  the  interests  in  South  Manchuria,  was  also  pal- 
pably irreconcilable  with  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity.  For  this  reason  the 
Chinese  Government  were,  in  the  first  instance,  unable  to  accept  this  demand  as  a 
basis  of  negotiation.  Their  profound  regard  for  the  Mendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  however,  persuaded  them  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts,  in  spite  of  all  the 
inherent  difiiculties,  to  seek  a  solution  of  a  question  which  was  practically  impossible 
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Prof.  Williams.  Not  all  the  time,  but  from  1896  until  1898  I  was 
in  the  American  Consular  Service  at  Shanghai,  and  from  1898  until 
1901  I  was  in  the  Chinese  Government  service  as  translator. 

From  1901  until  1908  I  was  Chinese  secretary  of  the  American 
Legation  at  Peking. 

From  1908  to  1909  I  was  consul  general  at  Tientsin,  and  then  came 
home  in  1 909  and  was  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State. 

In  1911  I  went  back  to  Peking  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  was 
charg6  d'affaires  while  Mr.  Calhoim  was  at  home;  I  was  charg6  d'af- 
faires when  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  was  again  charg6  d'affaires 
when  he  rosiened  and  came  home.  -  1  remained  in  charge  during  the 
recognition  of  the  Republic  and  the  coming  out  of  Dr.  tteinsch.  In 
1914  I  returned  to  the  State  Department  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  remained  there  until  last  September. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  And  during  that  period  as  chief 
of  that  division  in  the  Department  of  State,  was  your  residence  in 
Washington  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Last  September  you  undertook 
your  work  at  the  University  of  California  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  called  from  your  work 
there  for  any  specific  purpose  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  on  the  3d  of  December  I  received  a  tele- 
gram signed  by  Secretary  Lansing,  asking  me  to  go  to  Paris,  and  he 
was  good  enough  to  sav  that  I  was  needed  at  the  peace  conference. 
I  left  as  soon  as  I  could — ^lef t  on  the  7th  of  December  and  arrived  at 
Paris  on  the  31st  of  December. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  remained  in  Paris  how  long  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  remained  until  the  17th  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  During  that  time  were  you  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  particular  post  of  adviser  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Adviser  upon 

jftrof .  Williams.  Upon  far  eastern  affairs. 

Senator  Johnson  oi  California.  And  while  vou  were  in  Paris  were 

Jou  familiar  with  the  proceedii^  had  in  reference  to  the  Chinese- 
apanese  matters  in  controversy?  - 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  to  a  certain  degree.  Of  course  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  council. 

Senator  Johnson  o?  California.  Have  you  been  the  author  of  any 
books  on  far  eastern  affairs  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Only  pamphlets. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Calif omia.  Pamphlets  1 

Prof.  Williams.  No  books. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Senator  Moses  asks  whether  the 
proceedings  of  the  coimcU  were  communicated  to  you  in  yom:  capacity 
as  adviser  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Some  of  them  were;  yes.  At  times  when  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Far  East  came  before  the  council  I  was  sum- 
moned to  the  council  meetings.  I  attended  six  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cils; five  meetings  of  the  council  of  ten  and  one  meeting  of  the  council 
of  five. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Was  that  diiring  the  period  thai 
they  were  considering  the  Shantung  matter? 

ftof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  What  was  the  procedure  in  those  meetings  that  you 
attended,  Doctor? 

Prof.  Williams.  Mr.  Clemenceau,  the  French  Premier,  presided, 
and  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  five  powers.  They  gatherea 
around  the  room  and  questions  that  were  raised  were  put  by  Mr. 
Clemenceau,  and  then  there  was  a  sort  of  informal  discussion  by 
anybody  that  cared  to  speak. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  any  vote  taken  at  any  of  the  meetings  which 
yon  attended  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  remember  any  vote  to  have  been  taken. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Were  you  called  upon  at  any  time 
to  render  any  advice  concerning  the  Shanttmg  decision  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  before  the  council,  but  by  our  own  commis- 
sioners I  was  asked  several  times  for  memoranda  on  various  phases 
of  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Did  you  furnish  any  memoranda  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Have  you  any  copies  of  the  mem- 
oranda thus  furnished  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not.  They  were  left  in  the  files  in 
Paris. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Do  you  remember  substantially 
what  you  then  advised  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Go  ahead  and  in  your  own  way 
state  your  advice  on  the  Shantimg  decision,  will  you? 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  And  let  him  state  what  he  put  in  these 
memoranda. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califomia.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  have  him  char- 
acterize in  his  own  fashion  the  Shantung  decision  and  tell  about  it. 
Tlien  I  was  going  to  ask  him  concerning  this  advice  and  to  whom 
given. 

Prof.  Williams.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  decision  was  an  un- 
fortunate one;  that  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow  and  the  rail- 
ways and  mines  in  Shantung,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Germany  ought  to  have  gone  automatically  to  China  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peajce;  that  they  were  taken  from  China  by  force,  by  an 
act  of  piracy;  that  the  fact  that  some  other  power  had  driven  out 
the  Germans  from  Shantung  did  not  seem  to  constitute  a  title  to  this 
property,  and  that  they  would  naturally  revert  to  the  soverign  of 
the  territory. 

You  remember  that  the  conference  was  organized  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1919,  and  on  the  27th  this  question  came  up  before  the 
conference,  when  the  disposition  of  the  Uerman  colonies  was  brought 
up. 

On  that  day  Baron  Makino  presented  the  claim  on  behalf  of  Japan 
to  have  these  rights  formerly  oelonging  to  Germany  in  the  Provmce 
of  Shantung  transferred  directly  and  unconditionally  to  Japan.  He 
made  his  statement,  and  immediately  one  of  the  Chinese  del^ates 
arose  and  asked  if  China  could  be  heai;^.  M.  Clemenceau  said  that 
the  question  that  morning  was  not  so  much  about  Shantung  as  about 
the  uerman  colonies,  and  that  China  would  be  heard  later. 
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So  they  first  discusBed  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  north  of  the  Equator,  and  then  passed  to  the  German 
colonies  in  Africa. 

The  next  day  China  wafi  called  upon  for  her  statement.  Dr.  Ku, 
the  Chinese  minister  to  the  United  States,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Chinese  del^ation,  made  a  very  clear  and  forcible  statement  in 
behalf  of  Chma's  claim  to  have  these  rights  handed  directly  to 
China,  and  then  Baron  Makino  arose  and  said  that  this  matter  really 
had  been  already  arranged  for  between  China  and  Japan  by  the  con- 
vention of  1915,  in  which  China  had  agreed  that  she  would  abide  by 
any  arrangement  made  between  Germany  and  herself  with  regmrd  to 
the  disposition  of  these  rights  in  Shantung  Province.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  a^eements  between  China 
and  Japan  with  regard  to  the  railwaj^  m  Shantung.  President 
Wilson  arose  and  asked  if  he  meant  that  these  agreements  were  to  be 
put  on  the  table,  and  he  said  yes;  and  then  he  corrected  himself  and 
said  of  course  he  would  have  first  to  consult  his  (jovemment,  but  he 
thought  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  being  put  on  the  table. 

The  agreements  to  which  he  referred  were  those  of  last  September 
with  regard  to  the  joint  operation  of  the  Shantung  Railway  by  China 
and  Japan  and  the  turning  over  to  Japan  of  the  option  which  Ger- 
many had  for  building  certain  extensions  of  railway^  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung. 

Senator  Hitohcock.  What  was  that  date  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  last  September;  I  think  September  24, 
1918. 

Then  the  question  rested  for  a  good  many  weeks.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  or  the  8th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Shantung  legislative  assembly,  the  legislative  assemoly  of  the 
Province  of  Sbantung,  asking  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  to 
use  its  good  offices  to  have  these  rights  which  had  been  taken  by 
Germany  in  Shantxmg  transferred  directly  to  China  rather  than  to 
Japan.  This  telegram  was  signed  not  only  by  the  officers  of  the 
Shantung  legislative  assembly,  but  by  other  prominent  men,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  educational  association  of  China  and  Uie  provincial 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Shantung. 

On  receiving  this  telegram  I  wrote  another  memorandum.  I  for- 
got to  say  that  in  January  I  had  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the 
whole  question,  which  was  sent  to  tne  commission,  and  this  was  sup- 
plemented later  by  another  memorandum  on  the  question  of  the  rail- 
ways in  Shantung.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  of  that;  but 
on  the  9tb  of  April  I  prepared  a  memorandum  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  our  treaty  with  China  of  1858  we  were  pledged  to  China 
to  use  our  good  offices  in  case  any  coxmtry  acted  unjustly  toward 
China — that  we  would  use  our  good  offices  to  try  to  make  an  amicable 
adjustment. 

1  called  attention  to  this,  and  suggested  that  we  ought  to  draw  up 
a  clause  for  the  treaty  which  would  provide  for  the  transfer  of  these 
rights  directly  to  China.  This  was  sent  to  the  commission,  and  the 
next  day  I  received  instructions  to  draw  up  such  a  clause  and  to  con- 
sult with  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott  of  the  American  delegation,  who 
was  our  international  law  expert.  I  did  this,  and  saw  Br.  Scott,  I 
think  it  was  the  next  day. 
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Dr.  Soott  suggested  as  an  altematiye  that  instead  of  transferriiig 
the  rights  direcu7  to  China  they  might  be  transferred  to  the  five 
powers,  in  trust  for  China.  That  that  might  be  a  compromise  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  Japan. 

This  was  discussed,  but  1  do  not  know  how  much,  by  the  council. 
At  any  rate  I  heard  nothing  definite  until  the  22d  of  April,  in  the 
evening,  when  I  received  a  telephone  message  that  the^  President 
would  like  to  see  me. 

I  went  up,  and  President  Wilson  was  in  conference  with  some  one. 
I  was  waitmg  only  a  few  moments,  however.  He  came  in  and  said 
tiiat  he  wanted  me  to  consult  with  the  other  far  eastern  experts  of 
the  British  and  French  delegations  as  to  which  of  two  alternatives 
would  be  the  least  injurious  to  China,  whether  it  would  be  less 
injurious  to  China  to  transfer  to  Japan  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
formerly  enjoyed  by  Germany  in  tne  Province  of  Shantung,  or  to 
insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  May  25,  1915. 

While  in  conversation  with  President  Wilson  he  said  to  me  that 
unfortunately  the  British  and  French  were  bound  by  certain  engage- 
ments which^  they  had  entered  into  with  Japan  to  suppart  Japan's 
claim  for  the  transfer  of  these  rights  to  herself  directly,  and  that 
Lloyd  Geoi^e  said  he  was  bound  only  to  support  the  transfer  of  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  Germanv  but  no  others — not  the  transfer  of 
anything  else;  and  he  said  tnat  the  war  seemed  to  have  been  fought 
to  establish  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  that  while  some  treaties  were 
unconscionable,  at  the  same  time  it  looked  as  though  they  would  have 
to  be  observed. 

S«iator  Knox.  Lloyd-George  said  this  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  President  Wilson  said  that  to  me. 

I  said,  ''Well,  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  a  treaty  which  has 
beoDi  extorted  from  China  by  force  and  by  threats  of  mihtary  opera- 
tion ought  to  have  any  binding  force?'' 

He  said,  ''Well,  perhaps  the  Japanese  would  not  admit  that  it  was 
obtained  in  that  way." 

I  su^ested  that  the  published  documents  seemed  to  indicate  that, 
it  had  Deen  in  that  way,  and  he  said,  "Of  course  if  the  documents 
show  it,  then  the  Japanese  would  not  deny  it;''  but  he  asked  me, 
however,  to  go  and  consult  these  experts  about  the  question  which 
he  bad  raised. 

I  asked  if  I  might  suggest  an  alternative  solution,  and  he  said 
I' certainly/'  and  x  suggested  that  we  might  adopt  a  blanket  article 
in  the  treaty  covering  aU  German  properties  in  China,  saying  that 
Germany  renoimced  all  rights  and  title  to  'those  government  prop- 
erties in  China  and  that  tney  reverted  automaticalljr  to  China,  but 
since  the  port  of  Tsingtao  and  the  railways  and  mines  in  the  Province 
of  Shantung  had  been  taken  from  Germany  by  Japan  with  the  aid 
of  Great  Britain,  and  were  now  in  the  possession  of  Japan,  that  in  so 
far  as  these  government  properties  in  Shantung  were  concerned  they 
would  be  transferred  to  China  by  Japan  within  one  year  after  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 

He  said  that  he  had  not  considered  it  from  that  angle,  and  would 
like  me  to  write  it  out,  which  I  promised  to  do. 

This  was  the  22d;  the  next  day  was  the  23d.  ^  The  next  day  there 
appeared  in  the  papers  the  appeal  which  President  Wilson  made  to 
the  Italian  people  with  regard  to  Fiume  and  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
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which  raised  considerable  stir  in  Paris;  and  on  the  24th  the  far 
eastern  expert  for  Great  Britain  and  the  far  eastern  expert  for 
France  ana  myself  met  and  signed  a  statement  which  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  three,  President  Wilson,  Uoyd  George,  and  Clemenceau, 
with  a  signed  statement  in  which  we  said  that  in  our  opinion  it  would 
be  less  injurious  to  China  to  transfer  all  the  rights  formerly  enjoyed 
by  Germaaiy  in  the  Province  of  Shantung  than  it  would  be  to  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  the  convention  oi  1915,  and  I  told  these  two 
gentlemen  representing  the  British  and  French  delegates  that  I  was 
going  to  send  an  independent  statement  trying  to  point  out  that 
neither  alternative  ought  to  be  adopted;  that  we  ought  neither  to 
insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  of  1915  nor  the  transfer  of 
these  rights;  that  I  would  make  an  argum^at  against  it.  At  first  ^Ir. 
Macleay,  of  the  British  delegation,  said  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  anything  in  that  line,  but  afterwards  he  changed  his  mind  and  he 
also  sent  a  statement — I  never  saw  it,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what 
he  said,  but  I  believe  it  was  along  those  lines — that  we  were  not  shut 
up  to  these  alternatives. 

I  sent  a  statement  to  President  Wilson,  in  which  I  be^ed  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact.  I  can  not  recall  the  argument  which  I  made 
at  the  time,  so  that  I  can  not  say  definitely  what  I  said  except  that 
I  must  have  pointed  out  that  the  convention  of  1915  was  extorted 
by  force;  that  Japan  had  already  two  divisions  of  troops  in  China  and 
had  just  transferred  two  more,  and  gave  the  Chinese  Government  51 
hours  in  which  to  reply  to  the  iiltimatum,  f aihng  which  she  would  take 
such  measuies  as  to  ner  seemed  desirable  in  tne  premises,  and  that 
therefore  a  convention  of  that  sort  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any 
binding  force.  I  mast  have  pointed  that  out,  because  afterwards — 
if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  quote  a  statement  here. 

Just  to  retiurn  a  moment  to  the  interview  with  President  Wilson 
of  the  day  before,  I  asked  President  Wilson  if  the  settlement  proposed 
tiansfernng  these  lights  directly  to  Japan  or  insisting  upon  the 
execution  of  the  convention  of  1915,  was  not  contrary  to  the  fourteen 
points  laid  down  as  a  basis  of  peace.  He  said  unfortrmately  he  did 
not  think  there  was  anything  in  the  fouteen  points  that  exactly 
covered  the  case.  But  on  looking  over  the  adoresses  of  Piesident 
Wilson  and  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  Lansing  to  the  German 
Government  with  regard  to  the  bases  of  peace,  I  found  this  (reading]. 

The  unaualified  acceptance  by  the  present  German  Government  and  by  a  large 
majority  oi  the  German  Heichstag  of  the  terms  bud  down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uanr,  1918,  and  in  his  subsequent  addresses,  justifies  the  President  in  making  a  frank 
ana  direct  statement  of  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  communications  of  the  German 
Government  of  the  8th  and  12th  of  October,  1918. 

Now  as  to  the  subsequent  addresses,  although  there  is  nothing 
directly  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  14  points  mentioned  in  the 
address  of  January  18,  one  of  the  subsequent  addresses  was  that  on 
the  4th  of  July  at  Washington's  Tomb  at  Moimt  Vernon  in  which  he 
said: 

No  halfway  deciaion  is  conceivable.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  aasociated 
peoples  of  the  world  are  fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  there 
can  be  peace. 
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Then  he  mentions,  one,  "  the  destruction  of  anj  arbitrary  power 
anywhere/-  and  so  on,  and  two  is  the  one  to  which  I  want  to  cadi 
attention.     [Reading:] 


material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  otner  nation  or  people  wlUcb  may  deiire  a 
different  settlement  for  the  nke  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or  mastery. 

I  think  it  was  in  this  memorandum  to  the  President  that  I  men- 
tioned this  point.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  was  in  that  or 
some  other  connection  that  I  callea  attention  to  this  statement  and 
said  that  my  understanding  was  that  all  the  powers  who  entered  into 
the  agreement  for  the  negotiation  of  peace  after  the  armistice  of 
November  1 1  practically  accepted  the  oases  of  peace  as  laid  down 
by  the  American  Government  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  bases  of 

Eeace,  and  that  no  exception,  no  reservation,  had  been  made  to  this 
y  any  of  the  powers,  by  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Japan,  although 
Grreat  Britain  did  make  reservations  with  regard  to  some  other  things, 
and  that  therefore  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  prior  arrangement  such 
as  these  secret  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  between 
France  and  Japan  ought  not  to  be  held  any  longer  in  force  because 
thev  were  really  abrogated  by  the  acceptance  of  these  bases  of  peace. 

^nator  Johnson  oi  California.  Did  you  state  that  to  the  President 
or  state  it  in  the  argument  that  you  presented  to  him  upon  the 
subject  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  That  is  my  recollection;  but,  as  I  say,  I  am  not 
absolutely  positive  whether  it  was  in  a  memorandum  to  the  President 
or  in  an  argument  to  the  commission,  but  I  stated  it  in  one  of  the 
memoranda. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  either  one  or  the  other? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  response  given  you 
in  that  rogard  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  received  only  a  note  from  the  President's  secre- 
tary thanking  me  for  the  memorandum. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Proceed,  then,  Doctor.  After  you 
had  reached  a  certain  date 

Prof.  Williams.  On  the  24th  of  April  and  on  the  30th  of  April  I 
was  informed  that  the  question  had  been  decided;  it  had  been  oeter- 
mined  to  transfer  all  tne  property  formerly  belonging  to  Germany 
and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Provin  e 
of  Shantimg  unconditionally  to  Japan. 

^  Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  have  any  further  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  nothing  further.  Well,  perhaps  I  may  s-  y 
that  I  did  have  a  conference — ^no;  it  was  before  this  statement  th  t 
I  had  a  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  other  expert  upon 
oriental  or  far  eastern  affairs  at  Paris  with  you  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  was  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Dr.  Stanley  K.  Hombeck. 

Senator  Johnbon  of  California,  Did  his  views  coincide  with  yours  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Entirely. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  and  he  unite  in  any  other 
protest  than  that  stated  in  your  memorandum  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  we  did.  We  sent  at  different  times  a 
great  many  memoranda  on  various  phases  of  the  question  between 
China  and  Japan,  in  which  we  united.  I  can  not  dennitely  say  when 
they  were  and  what  thev  were. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  You  mean  united  in  opposition  to 
the  position  taken  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No.  We  did  not  make  any  report  after  the 
decision  was  rendered.  We  made  no  protest  after  the  decision  was 
rendered. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  rendition  of 
the  decision^  you  had  protested  against  such  a  determination  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  we  had  objected  very  Strongly  to  the  sug- 
gested transfer  of  these  properties. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  explain  any  more  fully 
the  reasons  of  your  position  and  of  your  protest  of  the  particular 
decision  regarding  Shantung?  In  your  opmion  has  it  violated  the 
14  points  of  the  basis  of  peace  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  effect  in  your  opinion  does 
the  decision  have  upon  China  or  our  relations  with  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  felt  that  it  would  raise  a  storm  of  protest 
in  China  and  it  was  tending  to  strife  rather  than  peace,  because  I 
knew  or  felt  sure  that  the  Chinese  would  not  submit  to  it  without 
considerable  protest,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  violence.  Also 
I  felt  that  it  was  injurious  to  our  interests,  though  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consideration. 

Senator  Williams.  Injurious  to  what? 

Prof.  Williams.  To  our  own  interest  in  China,  because  it  would 
raise  a  feeling  that  China  had  come  into  the  war  on  the  invitation  of 
the  United  States  and  rather  looked  to  the  United  States  to  help 
bring  about  a  just  settlement  of  these  troubles,  and  that  now  in  turn- 
ing over  the  whole  situation  to  Japan,  we  were  really  injuring  our 
own  standing  in  the  Far  East. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  When  did  you  cease  your  connec- 
tion with  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  doctor? 

Prof.  Willl^s.  The  17^1  of  May. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  that  due  to  any  particylar 
reason  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  had  already  engaged  my  passage  some  six 
weeks  before,  and  before  this  question  was  decided,  oecause  my  leave  of 
absence  was  about  to  expire.     I  would  have  come  home  in  any  case. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUfomia.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  pro- 
visions inserted  in  the  treaty  concerning  the  disposition  of  Shantung? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  in 
your  opinion  those  provisions  give  more  to  Japan  than  either  the  con- 
vention of  1915  or  the  succession  to  the  German  lease? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  I  think  they  do.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  tiie  clause  of  the  treaty  makes  any  reference  to  the  leasing 
of  the  railway.    Does  it  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  not.  I  will  show  that  to 
vou,  however. 
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Senator  Hitohoook.  May  I  ask  a  question  there ! 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaJufomia.    Surely. 

Senator  HrrcHOOOE.  In  the  treaty  Japan  gets  nothing  except  what 
Germany  gives^  does  it?  No  other  power  transfers  anytning  to 
Japan? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Hironcock.  So  it  is  only  what  Germany  had  that  Japan 
gets? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcogk.  I  notice  that  specifically  you  did  not  mention 
sovereignty.    You  mention  only  rights  and  interests? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Sections  166  and  157  are  the 
sections  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the  matter,  I  think. 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  whether  she  got  any  more  than  Germany 

fossessed  depends  somewhat  on  the  status  of  the  railway  in  Shantung, 
t  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  Japanese  experts  that  the  railway  m 
Shantung  was  German  Government  property  and  by  other  Japanese 
experts  that  the  railway  in  Shantung  was  not  government  property 
but  belonged  to  a  Sino^jrerman  corporation;  so  that  this  transfer  of 
the  railway  to  Japan  would  seem  to  be  a  transfer  to  government 
ownership  of  a  railway  which  really  was  constructed  by  a  Sino- 
German  corporation,  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  private  corporation. 
It  did  not  belong  to  the  government. 

Senator  MgCihibeb.  Germany  could  not  renoimce  to  Japan  any- 
thing that  Germany  did  not  own,  could  she  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  Therefore  all  that  Japan  could  obtain  from 
Germanyby  this  renunciation  would  be  the  German  rights  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  nothing  further  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  But  I  mi^t  point  out  that  Japan,  in  order 
to  safeguard  herself  on  this  point,  last  September  entered  into  a  secret 
convention  with  the  Chinese  Government  in  which  China  aereed  that 
the  operation  of  the  railway  in  Shantung  should  be  made  a  joint 
Chinese-Japanese  concern. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  .we  were  considering  is  what  this  treaty 
does. 

Prof. 'Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Hitchcogk.  Was  this  arrangement  between  Japan  and 
China  in  September,  1918,  also  made  under  duress? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  exactly,  and  yet  it  was.  I  will  tell  you  the- 
circumstances.  After  Japan  took  Tsingtao,  in  fact,  before  she  took. 
Tsingtao,  she  took  the  railway  not  only  in  the  leased  territory  but 
the  whole  length  of  the  railway  clear  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Shantung.  That  railway  had  never  been  policed  by  the  Germans. 
No  German  troops  had  ever  been  there.  It  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Chinese  and  had  been  pohced  by  them.  But  the  Japanese  took 
the  railway  for  254  miles  outside  the  leased  territory,  ana  after  they 
had  taken  the  railway  they  began  to  establish  civil  governments 
along  at  the  stations. 

'Hie  Chinese,  particularly  the  people  of  Shantung,  protested 
strongly  against  tiie  usurpation  of  sovereign  rights  in  Shantungs  and 
the  pirotest  was  so  strong  that  the  Chinese  Government,  last  Septem- 
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bcr,  in  order  to  got  rid  of  the  troops  and  the  civil  governments, 
entered  into  this 'Agreement  that  they  would  make  the  railway  a 
Sino-Japanese  concern,  and  that  Japan  was  immediately  to  with- 
draw all  her  troops  exc  ept  a  small  guard  at  Tsinan,  which  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Province,  and  was  to  abolish  the  civil  government  along  the 
line. 

The  Chairman.  Has  she  done  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has  or  not. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Has  China  ever  denoimced  these  treaties  of 
1915  and  the  agreement  of  1918? 

Ptof.  Williams.  Well,  when  she  signed  them  it  was  under  not 
exactly  formal  protest,  but  she  made  obiection  at  the  time. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  spoke  of  tne  German  acquisition  of  the 
99-year  lease  and  other  rights  in  Shantung  Province  as  an  act  of 
piracy. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  it  any  different  from  other  acquisitions 
by  Great  Britain  and  France  in  China  ? 

Prof.  W1LT.IAMS.  Yes;  I  think  it  was.  It  is  true  that  Great 
Britain  acquired  territory,  the  Island  of  Hongkong,  and  Kowloon 
opposite,  but  it  was  the  result  of  war,  for  which  China  of  course  was 
blamed,  and  in  this  particular  case  the  Gennans  had  had  two  mis- 
sionaries murdered  in  1897  in  a  small  village  in  southwest  Shantung, 
not  because  they  were  missionaries,  not  because  they  were  Germans, 
but  because  these  robbers  robbed  the  whole  village,  robbed  the  Chin- 
ese as  well  as  the  foreigners,  and  these  two  unfortunate  Germans 
were  killed.  Immediately  the  Germans  landed  marines  and  threw 
out  the  Chinese  Government  and  took  possession  of  the  ports  and 
held  them  imtil  they  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  murder,  and  com- 
pensation to  the  families  of  the  murdered  men,  and  the  erection  of 
two  chapels  in  Shantung,  and  then  they  demanded  the  lease  for  99 
years  of  the  port. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  in  1898  that  that  was  consum- 
mated ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  March,  1898. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Was  that  acquiesced  in  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  ? 

Prof.  WnxiAMS.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  made  any  formal 
protest,  but  it  was  that  which  led  to  the  action  of  Secretary  Hay 
asking  for  the  guaranty  of  the  open  door. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  may  I  say  one  thing  further,  that  when  Ger- 
many seized  this,  it  seemed  to'  be  acquiesced  in  by  certain  other 
powers  because  immediately  Russia  demanded  the  lease  of  Dalny 
and  Port  Arthur,  and  Great  Britain  demanded  the  extension  of 
Kowloon,  and  the  French  demanded  the  lease  of  Kuangchouwan. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Did  the  others  protest  these  concessions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  China  did. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  But  you  regard  this  acquisition  as  more 
extreme,  and  as  you  term  it,  an  act  of  piracy  and  an  imposition  on 
the  Chinese  Government  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Now  you  say  that  in  1858  we  made  a  treaty 
with  China  in  which  we  agreed  to  use  our  good  offices  in  case  of  a 

Sower  attempting  to  impose  upon  China.    Can  you  state  what  we 
id  about  it  ? 
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Prof.  Williams.  We  did  not  do  anything  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  We  acquiesced  in  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  This  note  that  you  spoke  of  from  Mr.  Hay 
contained  many  complimentary  and  congratulatory  phrases  to 
Von  Bulow,  the  German  minister,  for  the  manner  in  whicn  Grermany 
was  undertaking  to  administer  the  Province,  did  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  it  referred  to  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  Province.    I  can  not  recall  just  what  it  did  say. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  That  was  in  1899,  83  I  recall  it,  when  he  com- 
mended the  Grerman  Grovemment  in 

Prof.  Williams.  In  protecting  their  own  citizens. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  No;  the  method  and  means  Germany  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  other  nations,  administering  cus- 
toms  

Prof.  Williams.  And  making  it  an  open  door. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  So  that  it  really  was  an  acquiescence  in  what 
Glermany  had  done,  and  what  you  describe  as  an  act  of  piracy. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  that  treaty  of  1858  ever  been  put  into 
any  kind  of  practical  application  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  China  ever  ^lade  any  request  to  us  to 
exercise  our  good  offices  to  protect  her  against  the  acquisition  of 
these  concessions  by  other  governments  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  Germany  took  possession  of  Eaaochow 
and  obtained  her  rights  in  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  did  China  ever 
request  this  Government  to  intervene  in  any  way  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  this  Government  never  has  intervened 
in  any  of  those  matters  or  extended  to  China  her  good  offices  to 
protect  her  against  that. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  action. 

Senator  Knox.  Doctor,  do  you  not  recall  that  while  you  were  in 
the  State  Department  there  were  certain  concessions  that  Japan 
demanded  of  China  of  a  monopolistic  character,  and  China  appealed 
to  us  and  we  did  intervene  and  secured  modifications  of  them  7 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  they  do  that.  Senator,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaW  of  1858,  or  did  they  even  refer  to  that  treaty? 

Senator  Knox.  1  do  not  recall  whether  they  referred  to  the  treaty, 
but  China  asked  of  us  our  good  offices  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of 
these  monopolistic  concessions,  and  we  did  intervene  and  did  secure 
a  very  deciaed  modification. 

Senator  McCumber.  She  did  not  base  her  request,  however,  on 
the  treaty  of  1858. 

Senator  Kifox.  I  do  not  recall  that.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
ground  on  which  she  could  ask  for  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wanted  to  know  if  that  treaty  had  fallen 
by  the  wayside  or  whether  it  was  considered  a  live  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  After  the  occupation  of  Kiaochow  by  Germany 
and  the  signing  of  the  convention  by  which  she  obtained  not  only  the 
lease  of  that  territory  but  certain  economic  rights  in  the  Province  of 
Shantiing,  we  made  a  reservation,  if  I  rememoer  rightly,  of  our  own 
rights  in  the  case. 
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Senator  Knox.  And  we  put  an  interpretation  upon  the  lease  that 
released  it  from  a  monopolistic  character,  in  which  Japan  acquiesced. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  so.     I  do  not  remember  the  details. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  we  did  nothing  in  regard  to  the  very 
much  greater  and  more  serious  menace  to  China  in  the  matter  of  the 
seizure  by  Germany  of  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Apparently  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  one  other  question  ri^ht  here  ?  If 
I  imderstood  you  correctly,  in  your  conversation  with  me  President, 
the  President  made  some  reference  at  least  to  Japan  turning  the 
Kiaochow  territory  over  to  Ohina  within  one  year  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.     Would  you  kindly  repeat  what  you  said  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  my  own  suggestion,  as  a  compromise, 
tliat,  if  Japan  wanted  these  rights  transferred  oirectly  to  ner  and 
China  wanted  them  transferred  directly  to  herself,  possioly  we  might 
introduce  into  the  treaty  a  simple  blanket  clause  that  all  government 
property  formerly  belonging  to  Germany  in  the  Republic  of  China 
should  be  renounced  by  Germany  and  should  revert  automatically  to 
China;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  since  the  properties  in 
Shantung  had  been  taken  by  Japan  and  were  now  in  the  possession 
of  Japan,  they  should  be  transferred  to  China  by  Japan  within  a  year 
after  the  simature  of  this  treaty. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  did  the  President  say  to  that? 

Prof.  Williams.  He  said  that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  particularly 
from  that  angle  and  asked  me  to  write  it  out,  and  I  embodied  that 
in  the  memorandum  which  I  sent  to  him  the  next  day. 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  ever  have  any  further  talk  with  the 
President  with  reference  to  that? 

Prof.  Williams,  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know  of  anjr  conversations  between 
the  President  and  the  Japanese  representatives  in  reference  to  the 
return  of  the  German  rights  to  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not,  I  know  that  there  were  such  conver- 
sations, but  I  was  not  present,  and  I  do  not  know  what  was  said. 

Senator  Brandegee.  May  I  ask  the  professor  a  question?  I 
was  called  from  the  room  on  business,  and  you  may  have  answered 
this.  If  you  have,  just  to  say  so  and  I  will  withdraw  it.  As  I 
recall  it,  the  President  in  his  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  other  day  stated  that  he  had 
implicit  confidence  in  the  agreement  or  promise  that  Japan  had 
given  to  return  these  rights  or  concessions,  whatever  they  may  be, 
which  she  gets  under  the  treaty,  to  China. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  stated  in  your  testimony  exactly 
what  that  agreement  made  by  Japan  consisted  of  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  I  have  not. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  Whether 
it  was  a  verbal  statement  between  the  other  representatives,  and 
which  ones,  and  whether  it  appears  at  length  in  the  procSs-verbal; 
whether  it  is  accessible  to  anybody  so  that  they  can  see  in  what 
terms  it  was  couched  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  you  mean  of  a  promise  that  Japan  made 
in  Paris? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Tes,  sir. 
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Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  )mow.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has 
made  anything  more  than  a  statement  that  her  agreement  of  1915 
would  be  carried  out,  and  that  to  state  it  in  the  treaty  would  be  a 
reflection  upon  her  bona  fides.  Therefore,  it  is  not  stated  in  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Bsandeoee.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  assurance 

f;iven  by  any  representative  of  Japan  in  Paris,  either  to  the  con- 
erence  or  any  member  of  the  American  Commission,  in  addition  to 
what  was  contained  in  the  treaty  promise  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  only  remember  one  case.  I  suppose  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  may  have  been  said  in  the  council  meeting.  That 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  remember  an  interview  between  Viscount 
Chinda  and  Secretary  Lansing,  in  which  Viscount  Qdnda  said  that 
the  convention  of  1915  must  C)e  carried  out  exactly,  and  of  course 
that  convention  of  1915  has  annexed  to  it,  you  remeinber,  an  exchange 
of  notes  in  which  Ja{)an  agrees  upon  four  conditions  to  transfer  thci 
leased  territory  to  China. 

Senator  Braxdeoee.  I  have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  I  think,  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  representations  had  very  recently  been  made 
by  Japan  or  some  of  its  spokesmen  to  the  effect  that  while  they  would 
get  out,  they  would  name  no  time  when  they  would  get  out,  and  that, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  getting  out,  and  the  terms  of  iheir  getting 
out,  were  to  be  decided  by  agreement  to  be  made  at  some  time  in  the 
future  between  Japan  and  China. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  ^ 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Was  that  correct  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  the  report,  myself.  But 
the  four  conditions  of  transfer,  you  will  remember,  were  these.  The 
lease  only  covered  the  waters  of  the  bay  up  to  high-water  mark  and 
two  little  points  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  That  was  all  that  was 
contained  m  the  lease. 

The  first  condition  was  that  the  waters  of  the  bay  should  be  thrown 
open  to  international  trade — the  whole  area  of  the  leased  territorv. 

The  second  condition  was  tiiat  Japan  should  have,  somewhere 
within  the  leased  territory,  a  concession  for  a  settlement  under  her 
exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

The  thnrd  condition  was  that  if  the  other  powers  wanted  an  inter- 
national settlement^  they  should  have  it  elsewhere  on  the  bay. 

The  fourth  condition  was  that  the  disposition  of  the  government 
properties  in  Tsingtao  shotzld  be  settled  b^  a^eement  between  Japan 
and  China;  and  of  course  the  fourth  condiuonhas  already  been  settled 
by  the  treaty,  which  transfers  all  these  properties  directly  to  Japan. 

Senator  Beandeoee.  What  is  the  extent  of  Kiaochow  Bay  1    If  I 

St  your  idea,  there  are  two  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  curve,  and 
en  there  is  a  zone  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  up  to  high-water  mark 
How  mudi  area,  in  square  miles,  would  be  contained  within  those 
limits,  in  the  bayt 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  recall  the  numb^  of  square  miles. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  exactly  accurate, 
of  course,  but  give  us  some  idea. 

Prof.  WiLUAMS.  The  bay  is  horseshoe-shaped,  and  it  is  about  15 
iniles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay  to  high-water  mark  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  bay. 

Senator  BBAjn>EGSB.  What  is  the  width  of  the  bay  I 
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Prof.  Williams.  About  the  same.  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 
The  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  is  very  small.  The  water  is 
very  shallow  there.  There  is  a  bathing  beach  there.  The  point  on 
the  right  is  a  little  larger,  and  there  has  been,  from  ancient  times,  a 
httle  village  there  called  Tsingtao,  which  means  green  island,  and 
that  has  now  grown  into  a  beautiful  city.  The  Grermans  have  bmlt 
a  beautiful  city  there;  they  have  built  docks  and  wharves  and 
dredged. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  and  it  is  all  that  I  care 
to  ask:  If  it  be  true  that  Japan  has  agreed  to  get  out  only  in  accord- 
ance with  such  conditions  as  she  may  agree  upon  with  CShina,  does  it 
not  leave  it  practically  within  the  sole  power  of  Japan  to  get  out  or 
to  stay  on  ?  That  is,  can  she  not  refuse  to  agree  with  China  and  con- 
tinue to  stay  on  the  around  that  China  is  unreasonable  about  the 
conditions,  and  that  tne  treaty  provides  that  she  need  not  get  out 
until  they  have  agreed  on  conditions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  they  have  practically  agreed,  you  see,  in 
this  convention  of  1915;  but  China's  position  was  that  that  treaty 
was  no  longer  binding,  not  only  because  it  was  forced  upon  her,  but 
because,  after  entering  into  tms  convention,  China  herself  declared 
war  upon  Germany  and  abrogated  all  her  treaties  with  Germany, 
includmg  this  lease  of  Kiaochow.  Therefore,  there  was  not  any- 
thing to  be  discussed  between  Japan  and  Germany. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Have  you  any  idea,  from  your  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  situation  there,  why  it  is  that  Japan  declines 
to  name  a  definite  day — even  a  remote  day — ^when  she  will  get  out? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  say  probably  it  was  because  of  the  atti- 
tude of  China  in  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Senator  Knox.  May  1  ask  you  a  question  here  ?  Having  reference 
to  the  topographv  of  the  bay  and  the  surrounding  country  and  the 
peninsula,  generally,  what  relation  do  these  German  rights  that  have 
oeen  transierred  to  Japan  have,  economically  and  politically,  to  the 
entire  peninsula  and  to  China,  generally? 

Prof.  Williams.  The  lease — or  the  convention,  rather — of  March. 
1898,  not  only  transferred,  or  gave  Germany  a  lease  of,  the  bay  and 
territory,  but  also  the  right  to  construct  railways  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung,  and  to  operate  certain  mines  there;  and  also  an  option  on 
aU  public  works  that  might  require  foreign  capital  or  skilled  labor. 
These  now  have  passed  to  Japan,  so  that  she  not  only  has  Tsmgtao, 
but  she  has  the  right  to  operate  these  mines;  and  sne  also  has  the 
option  on  sJl  public  works  m  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

Senator  Knox.  What  relation  does  that  give  her  to  the  economic 
conditions  in  Shantung  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  practically  controls  the  economic  conditions  of 
Shantung. 

Senator  BInox.  And  what  relation  does  it  have  to  the  great  outlet 
to  the  northwest  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  very  important,  because  Kiaochow  Bay  is  the 
best  bay  on  the  Chinese  coast  north  of  the  Yangtse  River,  and  by 
the  railway  which  is  already  completed  to  Tsinan  it  connects  with 
the  main  line  to  Peking  and  by  tne  extension  of  that  railroad  will 
connect  with  the  other  railway  from  Hangkow  to  Peking,  and  by 
another  extension  which  has  been  agreed  to  it  will  connect  with  the 
proposed  grand-trunk  line  the  building  of  which  was  granted  as  a 
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concession  to  Belgium  and  which  is  to  extend  from  the  seacoast  far 
up  into  northwestern  China  towards  Turkestan^  so  that  they  can 
practically  make  it  an  outlet  for  all  the  trade  of  northern  China,  and 
not  only  the  trade,  hut  it  also  taps  the  coal  fields  not  only  of  Shantung 
but  of  Shansi,  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  the  world. 

Senator  Williams.  This  railway  you  are  referring  to  from  Tsing- 
tao,  or  whateyer  it  is,  was  that  a  State  railway  or  was  it  built  and 
owned  by  a  German  corporation  t 

Prof.  Williams.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  that  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  belonged  to  a  priyate  corporation,^  but  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  a  State-ownea  railway. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  that  the  language  in  the  treaty  is 
'  'all  German  rights  in  the  Tsingtau-Tsinanfu  Kailway."  That  would 
include  not  only  German  State  rights  but  German  corporation  rights, 
whicheyer  they  happened  to  be,  would  it,  or  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  1  should  not  think  so.  I  should  not  think  that 
the  German  Croyemment  could  transfer  priyate  rights. 

Senator  Williams.  According  to  your  interpretation  that  would 
refer  only  to  German  State  rights  ? 

Prof.  "Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  that  is  all  that  Germany 
had,  that  was  all  she  could  giye,  was  it  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  down  below,  when  we  come  to  sub* 
marine  cables,  it  uses  the  language  ''German  Sta'te  submarine 
cables,"  instead  of  saying  ''German  rights  in  submarine  cables." 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  how  that  distinction  happened 
to  be  made  in  the  language  of  the  treaty  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  still  further  down,  in  article  157,  the 
language,  "the  moyable  and  immoyable  property  owned  by  the 
German  State  in  the  territory  of  B[iaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  about  this  entire  matter  here  in 
articles  156  and  157,  that  the  first  clause  in  article  156  has  tb& 
language  "Germany  renounces."  The  second  clause  transferred 
certain  German  rights  in  a  railway.  The  next  clause  transferred 
certain  German  States  cables.  The  next  clause  transferred  certain 
"movable  and  immoyable  property  owned  by  the  German  State." 

Prof.  Williams.  What  aoout  it? 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  if  your  interpretation  is  correct,  the 
second  clause  imder  article  156  means  German  State  rights  and  not 
German  corporation  rights  of  yarious  sorts;  and  then,  of  course,  if 
there  were  no  German  State  rights  in  the  railway  none  would  pass 
by  this  clause.  But  suppose  it  meant,  contrary  to  your  interpreta- 
tion, German  corporation  rights  established  under  the  German 
power  and  transferred  oyer  to  Japan  when  she  took  possession  and 
therefore  become  subject  to  her  jurisdiction,  just  as  alien  property 
here  taken  oyer  by  us  becomes  subject  to  us — although  subject,  of 
coiirse,  to  final  treaty  disposition.  Now,  coming  down  to  whore  it 
is  all  taken  together,  could  it  be  possible  that  this  would  mean  any- 
thing except  such  rights  as  Germany  already  had,  £^d  cou]<l  it  Be 
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affected  by  any  change  in  ihe  status  quo  by  any  action  of  the 
Japanese  subsequent  to  taking  them?  JBecause  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  Japan  has  made  certain  assertions  of  right  which  Gex-many 
had  not  made,  and  they  were  afraid  that  those  Japanese  assertions 
of  right  would  come  in  under  this  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  how  those  Japanese  assertions 
of  right  might  come  in  under  the  treaty  of  1916,  if  that  was  a  proper 
interpretation,  but  I  do  not  see  how  tney  would  come  in  under  any 
possiole  interpretation  of  this  treaty^  if  this  treaty  stood  aloae. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Senator  Williams.  And  as  an  agreement  between  us  and  Germany 
it  does  stand  alone. 

Prof.  WiLUAMS.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  When  I  yielded  to  Senator  Williams  I  had  not 
finished  my  questions  as  to  the  topographical  conditions,  and  I  should 
like  to  recur  to  them.  You  spoke  of  tne  relatiye  value  of  the  harbor 
at  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  Is  it  correct  that  there  k  a  permanent  depth  of 
water  there  that  will  allow  the  largest  ships  to  come  right  to  the 
docks? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  but  that,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  dredging 
done  by  the  Germans  since  they  took  possession. 

Senator  K^ox.  It  is  a  permanent  improyement,  howeyer? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Ei^ox.  As  compared  with  the  remaining  littoral  of  the 
bay,  how  is  it  as  to  water  there? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  the  only  place  where  there  is  a  good  depth 
of  water.  When  you  go  farther  up  the  bay  the  water  is  yery  shallow 
and  before  any  other  settlement  could  be  made  there  would  haye  to 
be  some  further  dredging.  / 

Senator  Ejiox.  Ana  as  compared,  say,  with  the  harbor  at  Shanghai, 
what  is  the  relatiye  yalue  of  the  harbor  of  Eaaochow? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  yery  much  more  yaluable  than  the  harbor  at 
Shanghai,  because  the  large  ocean-going  stean^aFS  do  not  as  a  rule 
go  up  to  Shanghai  unless  they  are  first  lightered.  Shanghai  is  14 
miles  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  riyer,  and  most  of  the  large  steamers 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  riyer.  So  here  at  Eaaochow  you  haye  a 
yery  much  more  adyantageous  port,  because  the  largest  ocean-going 
steamer  can  go  alongside  the  wharf. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  in  effect  the  possession  and  control  of  the 
harbor  at  Eaaochow  is  the  mouth,  or  the  inlet,  of  the  great  trans- 
portation lines  that  lead  not  only  up  through  the  peninsma  itself  but 
on  to  Peking  and  then  on  to  the  northwest. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  EInox.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Senator  Habdxno.  Before  you  get  away  from  the  inquiry  made  by 
Senator  WiUiams,  is  it  your  understanding  that  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  relinquishment  and  transfer  of  rights  was  suggested  by 
the  Japanese  commissioners. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Williams  a  question 
about  the  treaty,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  concluded. 
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Senator  Hakdino.  I  am  through. 

Senator  MoCumber.  The  Senator  from  Comiecticut  (Mr.  Brande- 
gee)  in  his  question  suggested,  at  least  as  I  understood  him,  that 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  China  whereby 
Japan  agrees  to  restore  Kiaochow  Bay  on  certain  conditions,  and 
those  conditions  were  to  be  agreed  upon  between  China  and  Japan. 
Are  there  any  conditions  that  are  to  be  agreed  upon  by  China  and 
Japan  as  a  ccmdition  precedent  to  the  transfer  of  Kiaochow  Bay, 
eitner  in  the  treaty  or  m  the  note  f 

Prof.  Williams.  There  is  none  in  the  convention  of  1915  or  the 
note.  The  conditions  are  expressly  stated.  They  are  not  reserved 
to  be  made  thereafter. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  that.  That  is,  the 
very  first  proposition  is  this: 

When  after  termination  of  the  present  war  the  leased  territory  on  Kiaochow  Bay  is 
completely  left  to  the  free  disposition  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leased  territory  to  Cnina  under  the  following  conditions 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumber.  The  first  condition  is  simply  this: 

9 

1.  The  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  only  condition  there  is  that  when  it  is 
returned  it  is  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial  port  ? 

Prof.  Williams,   i  es. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  that  means  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  is  no  string  whatever  tied  to  that? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  ns  come  back,  then,  to  the  first  propo- 
sition: 

When  after  termination  of  the  present  war  the  leased  territory  on  Kiaochow  Bay 
is  completely  left  to  the  free  disposal  of  Japan,  ^e  Japanese  Government  will  restore 
the  said  leseed  territory  to  China. 

''After  termination  of  the  present  war''  would  naturally  be  con- 
strued to  mean  immediately  after,  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  think  it  would  require  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  Wore  it  could  be  terminated. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  would  be  the  termination  of  the  war  by 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  Then  your  construction  of  the  treaty  would 
be  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Japan  to  proceed  immediately — that 
is,  within  a  reasonable  time — to  retransfer  the  rights  she  obtained 
from  Germauy  in  Eliaochow  Bay  to  China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Only  the  lease. 

Senator  McCcmbsr.  Yes;  the  rights  that  she  obtained;  and  the 
lights  were  those  of  a  lessee  only. 

Prof.  Williams.  That,  of  course,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  rail- 
way and  mining  rights. 

Senator  Mo(^jmber.  No;  those  are  dealt  with  under  other  sub- 
divisions 
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Prof.  Williams.  And  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Japan  will^  when  the  war  is  ended,  carry  out  her 
promise;  but  that  thepromise  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  because  while 
she  is  to  transfer  to  (jnina  the  lease,  which  has  yet  78  years  to  run, 
she  obtains  a  perpetual  concession  on  the  port,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  of  any  consequence  handed  back. 

Senator  MoCumbeb.  What  is  that  concession,  that  she  obtains  at 
the  port)  I  am  asking  you  for  information  on  this,  because  the 
second  proposition  to  me  is  very  much  clouded. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumbeb  (reading) : 

Second,  a  concession  under  the  exclusive  juriBdlcation  of  Japao,  to  be  established 
at  a  place  designated  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

That  simifies  nothing  to  me,  because  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  it,  and  I  wotdd  like  to  have  your  view  of  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  In  the  Far  East,  especially  in  China,  the  word 
"concession''  has  a  very  definite  meaning.  For  instance,  there  is  in 
Shanghai  a  French  concession  where  there  is  a  French  settlement. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  lease.  It  is  indeterminate.  There  is  also  an 
international  settlement  there  which  includes  the  former  British 
concession,  and  territory  which  was  offered  to  the  United  States  for  an 
American  concession. 

Then  at  Canton  there  are  two  concessions,  a  British  and  a  French 
concession.  At  Tientsin  there  are  several  concessions;  there  are, 
altogether,  nine,  I  believe. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  are  concessions  covering  what  territory  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Covering  territory  for  the  residence  and  trade  of 
the  citizens,  I  suppose,  of  the  power  concerned. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  each  instance  they  would  cover  how  many 
acres  or  square  miles,  or  whatever  territorial  unit  you  desire  to  use  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  In  Shanghai — ^perhaps  that  is  not  a  good  illus- 
tration, but  I  can  use  it — the  Frendi  concession  at  Shanghai  is  about 
four  miles  long  by  perhaps  on  an  average  a  mile  wide;  a1x)ut  4  square 
miles. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  can  be  used  for  what  purpose  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  For.  the  residence  of  French  and  other  foreign 
nationalities,  and  for  their  trade.  There  is  a  French  municipality 
there. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  your  view  is  that  the  concession  men- 
tioned in  subdivision  No.  2  of  the  note,  is  a  concession  similar  to  that 
granted  to  the  other  powers? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is,  a  place  for  the  residence  of  Japanese 
for  the  p\irpose  of  trade  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  quite  so. 

Senator  Borah.  Senator,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  there  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Certainlv. 

Senator  Borah.  You  speak  of  this  concession  as  a  place  of  residence 
and  trade  and  so  forth.  To  what  extent  does  that  exclude  the  Chinese 
from  control  over  that  particular  territory?  Have  they  any  say  with 
regard  to  the  policing  of  it,  or  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the 
coimtry  over  it,  and  so  forth? 

Prof.  Williams.  We  have  three  varieties  of  concessions  in  China. 
There  are  those  like  Shanghai,  which  are  policed  entirely  by  the 
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foreign  municipality,  having  foreig^n  policemen.  There  are  others 
which  are  open  to  (Mna  herself,  which  are  policed  hy  Cluna.  In  this 
case  this  is  to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of^ Japan,  and  pre- 
sumably the  policing  would  be  by  the  Japanese. 

Senator  Borah.  Then  to  fJl  intents  and  purposes — that  is,  as  a 
practical  proposition — the  Chinese  would  be  excluded  entirely  from 
that  territory  t 

Prof.  WiLUAMS.  No.  Originally  that  was  the  meaning  of  these 
concessions.  YiThen  they  first  opened  up  five  ports  for  foreign  resi- 
dents they  did  not  allow  the  Chinese  to  reside  in  the  concessions;  but 
during  the  Taiping  rebelUon  there  was  such  disorder  in  those  settle- 
ments that  the  Cmnese  were  allowed  to  crowd  into  those  concessions 
for  protection,  and  since  that  they  have  lived  in  the  foreign  conces- 
sions, under  foreign  control,  and  they  can  go  in  there. 

Senator  Borah.  In  some  of  these  concessions  under  the  jiuisdiction 
of  foreign  Governments^  have  you  not  heard  of  places  where  there  are 
signs  in  the  parks,  ''Chinese  and  dogs  not  adnutted  here"  ? 

rrof .  Williams.  Yes ;  that  used  to  be  a  sim  in  the  park  at  Shanghai. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  concession  will  be  the  same,  you  under- 
stand, as  is  granted  to  these  other  great  nations  ? 

Prof.  WiLLLAMs.  Yes,  except  that  it  specifies  particularly  that  it 
is  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Japan. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes,  I  understand;  and  the  same  as  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  certain  territory 
within  the  confines  of  their  concessions. 

Prof.  WnxLA^MS.  In  these  concessions,  as  a  rule,  the  for^gn  resi- 
dents have  a  vote  if  they  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax,  whether  they 
are  citizens  of  the  nationality  owning  the  concession  or  not.  They 
have  votes  in  the  election  of  the  council. 

Senator  Williams.  Senator,  are  you  through? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Groing  back  to  the  question  I  was  interrogating 
you  upon  when  I  quit,  was  this  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railway  built  with 
money  out  of  the  German  treasury,  or  was  it  built  with  German 
capitalists'  money  ? 

rrof .  Williams.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  with  monej 
subscribed  bv  German  capitalists  and  Chinese  capitalists. 

Senator  Williams.  It  was,  then,  built  by  the  joint  capital  of  both 
countries? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  but  there  is  very  little  Chinese  capital  in  it. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that  this  railway  owes  its  existence  to  the 
men  who  put  up  the  money  and  paid  for  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  That  being  the  case,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  should  guarantee  them  their  property  rights,  or  who 
should  secure  them  finally,  somebody  ought  to  do  so,  do  you  not 
think  so  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Do  you  mean  to  ^arantee  their  interest  ? 

Senator  Williams,  les;  their  capital  property  rights  to  the  rail- 
ways built  with  their  own  money. 

Prof.  Willlams.  No  doubt  Uiat  will  be  adjusted  in  the  end,  and 
they  will  recover. 
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Senator  Williams.  I  just  wanted  to  get  into  the  record  tlie  idea 
that  under  any  aspect  of  it,  either  yours  or  mine  or  that  of  anybody 
else;  ought  these  people  Vho  put  up  the  money  to  build  the  railroad 
to  be  robbed  of  tneir  money  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Then,  Dr.  WiUiams,  it  is  your  belief  that 
Japan  will  carry  out  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  and  notes  with 
China  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  In  other  words,  that  Japan  will  retransfer 
the  whole  of  Kiaochow  Bay  to  China,  to  be  opened  as  a  commercial 
port  ?    You  think  that  will  be  done  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  reserving,  of  course,  her  own  settlements — 
her  own  concessions. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  that  part  of  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCxtmbeb.  The  only  thing,  then,  that  will  be  left  which 
you  think  is  not  just  to  China  is  that  Japan  will  ask  for  this  concession, 
and  insist  upon  this  concession  of  a  few  square  miles  for  a  place  oi 
residence  for  her  citizens,  the  same  as  has  been  granted  to  the  otiier 
great  nations  of  Ehirope  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Bobah.  Who  says  it  will  be  a  few  square  miles  ?  How  do 
you  know  it  will  be  a  few  square  miles  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  the  whole  leased  territory  is  not  very  large, 
and  this  concession  is  to  be  at  some  point  within  tne  leased  territory, 
so  that  it  can  not  be  very  laige. 

Senator  Bobah.  It  may  be  aU  there  is  of  it,  may  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  all  the  port  of  Elaochow, 
because  as  you  see  the  Treaty  transfers  all  the  public  property  there 
to  Japan,  and  most  of  it  is*  public  property. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Will  it  be  any  greater  than  that  which  other 
countries  hold  there? 

Prof.  Williams,  Hold  at  other  ports  ? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes. 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Other  countries  do  not  hold  any 
concession  at  Kiaochow,  do  they  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  at  Kiaochow,  but  in  other  parts  of  China. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  they  hold  them  at  other  ports. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  said,  ** there." 

Senator  McCumbeb.  When  I  said  '^ there"  I  meant  in  China. 

Senator  Moses.  There  is  no  question  in  the  Chinese  mind  as  to  the 
point  to  be  selected  by  the  Japanese,  is  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No  doubt  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  Have  not  the  Japanese  already  begun  buying  up 
additional  property  near  the  town  of  Tsingtao  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yesj  they  have  expropriated  a  large  piece  of 
property  back  of  the  town  clear  across  tne  peninsula.  Although  the 
peasants  were  unwilling  to  sell,  they  compelled  them  to  dispose  of  the 
property  to  them. 

Senator  Williams.  How  far  does  that  run  back  i 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know.     Not  very  far. 
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Senator  Moses.  And  it  is  at  that  point,  is  it  not,  that  all  the 
wharves  and  public  property  and  the  cable  landing  are  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  They  are  in  Tsingtao,  yes;  and  the  railway  termi- 
nal is  there  also. 

Senator  Moses.  All  that  property  is  transferred  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  from  Germany  to  Japan  without  charges,  is  it  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  without  charges. 

Senator  Moses.  Including  certain  specified  cables  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  in  that  respect  that  property  is  segregated 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  from  all  other  German  property,  is  it 
not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  All  other  German  property  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  isput  into  a  pool  for  the  benent  of  the  allied  powers. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  so. 

Senator  Moses.  While  these  specified  properties  are  taken  out  and 
delivered  directly  to  Japan  without  charges  of  any  character? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  a  cable  commission  in  the  organization 
of  the  peace  conference,  was  there  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  there  was. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  that  cable  commission  recommend  the  segre- 
gation of  these  particular  cable  properties? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  imderstood  that  all  cables 
were  to  go  into  a  pool. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  these  cables  were 
excepted  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  None  except  that  Japan  wanted  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  Japan  insistent  upon  that  point? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Moses.  You  spoke,  Doctor,  of  a  meeting  of  the  conference 
held  on  January  28. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  At  which  you  stated  also  that  the  general  subject 
of  consideration  was  the  disposition  of  the  Grerman  colonies. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  on  the  27th.  • 

Senator  Moses.  Specifying  particularly  the  islands  north  of  the 
Eouator  and  the  German  possessions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  then  made  known  that  prior  arrangements 
had  been  entered  into  for  the  disposition  of  those  properties  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  have  said  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  not 
simply  those  north  of  the  Equator. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  stated  at  that  meeting  of  the  conference 
that  prior  arrangements  had  been  definitely  made  ? 

Ptof .  Williams.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  stated  in  the  conference. 
I  do  not  recollect  hearing  it  there,  but  I  had  heard  of  it  before  that. 

Senator  Moses.  That  was  the  fact,  however. 

IVof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  There  was  also  a  provision  with  respect  to  direct 
negotiations  between  Germany  and  Japan  in  the  disposition  of  the 
Eiaochow  property,  was  there  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Were  any  such  direct  negotiations  ever  had,  to 
your  knowledge  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  any  negotiations  ever  had  except  such  as 
were  had  by  the  council  of  four  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  council  of  four  having  reached 
a  determination  of  what  should  be  done  with  those  properties,  notified 
Germanyof  their  decision,  did  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  that  Germany  was 
notified  when  she  received  the  treaty. 

Senator  Moses.  I  mean  when  she  received  the  treaty. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  ever  see  the  letter  lodged  with  the  Presi- 
dent by  certain  members  of  the  American  peace  commission  with 
reference  to  the  Shantimg  matter  ? 
'    Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Are  you  familiar  with  its  contents  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  cQuld  not  quote  it.  I  only  know  in  a  general 
way  that  it  was  advising  against  the  transfer  of  these  German  rights 
directly  to  Japan. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  they  suggest  an  alternative  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  did. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  protest  emphatic  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  should  hardly  call  it  a  protest.  It  was  an 
argument  against  the  proposed  disposition  of  those  properties. 
I  can  not  recall  the  argument  now. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  it  an  argument  of  some  lengtii? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  it  was  I  should  think  about  three  pages 
of  typevrriting. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  the  commimication  wholly  argumentative 
in  its  tone  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  The  President  told  lis  the  other  day  that  it  was 
not  an  argumentif  that  it  was  an  assertion. 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  that  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  argument. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Substantially  what  was  it,  Doctor? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  can  not  recall  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  were  the  signatories  to  it? 

Prof.  Williams.  Gen.  Bliss. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  you  participate  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  that  particular  document,  argument,  protest,  or  whatever 
you  term  it? 

Prof.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  Gen.  Bliss  asked  me  to  come  to  his 
office  one  evening  and  he  read  me  an  outline  of  it  and  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  it,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  very  good,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  anything  further  to  suggest,  and  I  told  him  I  would  think 
it  over;  and  in  the  morninj^  I  did  suggest  one  item  only. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  was  that  we  ou^ht  to  ejcplain  to  the  council 
what  was  meant  by  the  restitution  of  the  leased  territory  of  Eaaochow. 
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What  I  meant  was  to  call  attention  to  the  four  conditions  tinder  which 
the  restitution  was  to  be  made. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  mean  you  thought  it  ought 
to  explwi  to  the  council  that  the  restitution  of  Kiaowow  did  not 
mean  the  restitution  of  Shantung  ? 

FVof .  Williams.  Not  onl^  that,  but  that  it  did  not  mean  the  entire 
restitution  of  tiie  port  to  OSiina,  because  Japan  would  retain  practical 
control  of  the  port  by  having  its  concession  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Would  she  control  the  economic 
rights  which  she  had  in  Shantung  ? 

Prof.  WnxiAMS.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Therefore  if  she  carried  out  her 
promise  in  full^  and  yet  retained  what  you  suggest  she  would  retain, 
woidd  she  retam  substantial  control  of  Shantung  ProYince  ) 

Frof .  WnxiAHS.  Economic  control,  yes. 

Senator  -Johnson  of  Cahfomia.  Economie  control  would  be  sub- 
stantial cental,  would  it  not  ? 

Prof.  WiLLiAics.  Well,  of  course  the  Chinese  will  be  there  in  nominal 
poUtical  control. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  nominal  political  control  f 

Pjrof .  WnxiAMS.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  I  imderstand  from  your  answer 
to  Senator  Moses  that  these  particular  portions  of  the  treaty  regarding 
German  property  are  drafted  in  a  fashion  different  from  the  other 
provisions  of  the  treaty  regarding  the  disposition  of  Oarman  property  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  That  tiie  property  here  disposed  of, 
instead  of  being  put  in  a  pool  for  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments, as  in  the  disposition  of  other  German  properties,  is  given 
directiy  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  that  correct  f 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  one  question  right  there  f 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Certainly. 

Senator  Moses.  These  provisions  of  the  treaty  relating  to  Shan- 
tung were  drafted  by  the  Japanese  drafting  committee,  were  they  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Certainly  our  experts  did  not 
draft  them,  did  thev? 

Prof.  Williams.  They  did  not. 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaHfornia.  Were  they  asked  to  draft  them  at 
any  time  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  this  particxilar  clause,  but  we  did  draft  other 
clauses  relating  to  German  rights  in  China. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  In  your  opinion,  whatever  shall 
transpire  in  future  respecting  this  matter,  in  relation  to  the  carrying 
out  01  the  promises  that  have  been  given  to  China,  Japan  wiU  have 
virtual  economic  control  of  Shantung  in  any  event,  will  she  not ) 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Doctor,  will  you  let  me  refer  to  two  or  thref 
clauses  in  the  treaty  bv  which  Japan  cedes  to  China  certain  rights 
which  she  had  theretofore  enjoyea  in  China  ?  I  believe  they  begin 
at  article  128. 
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Prof.  Williams.  You  mean  certain  rights  which  Gennany  en- 
joyed ? 

Senator  Hitohoock.  Certain  rights  which  (jermany  cedes  to 
China.    Can  you  give  an  outline  of  what  those  are  ) 

Prof.  WiLijAMS.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  ask  relative  to  the  value  of  those  conces- 
sions as  compared  with  the  concession  made  in  Shantimg  ? 

Senator  Hitohoook.  Let  the  doctor  state  it  in  his  own  way.  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  how  China  benefits  by  that. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  128  of  the  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

Gennany  renounces  in  favor  of  China  all  benefits  and  privileges  resulting  from  the 
provisions  of  the  final  protocol  signed  at  Peking  on  September  7,  1901,  and  from  all 
annexes,  notes,  and  documents  supplementary  thereto. 

That  refers  to  the  German  share  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  and  the 
right  to  maintain  legation  guards  in  Peking  and  along  the  railway 
between  Peking  and  the  sea,  and  a  share  of  certain  territories  in  the 
city  of  Peking  which  were  set  aside  for  legationjpurposes. 

Senator  MoCumber.  That  is  one  thing  that  China  gets  that  Japan 
does  not  secure  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Oh,  Japan  does  not  get  that,  of  course. 

Senator  E[nox.  Japan  still  has  her  own  share  in  the  Boxer 
indemnity? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  And  she  still  has  her  own  compound  in  Peking? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Go  on. 

Prof.  Williams.  The  last  sentence  in  article  128  reads: 

She  likewise  renounces  in  favor  of  China  any  claim  to  indemnities  accruing  there* 
under  subsequent  to  March  14,  1917. 

That  is,  there  will  be  no  pajnnent  to  Germany  of  any  balance  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity  after  March  4,  1917. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Can  you  state  in  a  general  way  the  benefits 
which  China  derives  out  of  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  how  much  has  been 
paid,  but  Germany's  claim  was  about  90.000,000  taels,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  on  that  there  has  been  paia,  of  course,  the  interest  and 
amortization  for  some  12  or  13  years.  I  presume  there  must  be 
60,000,000  or  60,000,000  taels  still  outstanding.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  How  much  is  a  tael  ? 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  that  much  due  still  from  China? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  think  so.  I  am  only  guessing,  because  I  can  not 
make  the  calculation  in  my  own  mind. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  the  tael  1 

Prof.  Williams.  The  tael  at  present  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the 
gold  dollar.     Before  the  war  it  was  worth  about  70  cents  gold. 

Senator  Knox.  What  taels  are  those — ^haikwan  taels  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Protocol  taels,  not  haikwan  taels.  Before  the 
war  the  value  of  the  tael  was  from  60  cents  to  70  cents  somewhere. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Proceed  with  the  next  article. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  129  reads: 

From  the  coining  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
apply,  in  so  far  as  concerns  them  respectively: 
(1)  The  arrangement  of  August  29, 1902,  regarding  the  new  Chinese  customa  tariff. 
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In  1902  there  was  a  revision  of  the  customs  tariff,  which  was  to 
bring  it  up  to  an  effective  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  imports  and 
exports. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCK.  Can  you  assess  what  that  amounts  to  or  give 
anv  impression  of  the  benefit  derived  ? 

l^rof.  Williams.  I  do  not  understand  why  that  was  put  in. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  You  will  see  immcMcliatety  following  it  that 
Germany  loses  whatever  advantage  or  privilege  she  had  there,  while 
the  other  nations  retain  it. 

Prof.  Williams.  It  says: 

(2)  The  arrangement  of  September  27,  1^5,  regarding  Whang-Poo,  and  the  pro- 
visional supplementary  arrangement  of  April  4, 1912. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Those  were  customs  concessions  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  ? 

Prof.  WiLLiAM£(.  I  have  not  finished  the  sentence: 

China,  however,  will  no  longer  be  bound  to  grant  to  Germany  the  advantages  or 
privil^;e8  which  she  allowed  to  Germany  under  these  arrangements. 

That  is,  Germany  wiD  nothave  thebenefitof  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  when  it  comes  to  paying  duty  on  German  goods  going  into 
China.  China  can  make  her  own  tariff  arrangements.  Germany  can 
not  have  any  share  in  the  improvements  of  the  Whangpoo  River, 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then,  article  130. 

Prof.  Williams.  Article  130  reads: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  ci  section  8  of  this  part,  Germany  cedes  to  China  all 
the  buildings,  wharves,  and  pontoons,  barracks,  forts,  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
vessels  of  all  kinds,  wireless  telegraphy  installations,  and  other  public  property 
belonging  to  the  Crennan  Government,  which  are  situated  or  may  be  in  the  German 
concessions  at  Tientsin  and  Hankow  or  elsewhere  in  Chinese  territory. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  wharves  and  barracks  belonging  to  Ger- 
many amount  to  a  great  deal,  except  that  there  are  barracks  in 
Peking  for  the  accommodation  of,  say^  500  men,  and  possibly  a 
similar  barracks  at  Hankow. 

Senator  Moses.  The  Peking  barracks  are  for  the  legation  guard? 

IVof.  Williams.  Yes;  the  Peking  barracks  are  for  the  legation 
guard,  but  Germany  is  not  to  have  a  legation  guard  there  any 
longer,  and  the  other  public  property  belonging  to  the  German 
Government  at  Tientsin  and  Hankow — T  do  not  know  how  much 
that  is,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  much. 

Senator  Hitchcock.  Then  article  131  speaks  for  itself  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  under  article  131  Germany  undertakes  to 
restore  to  China  within  12  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  treaty  all  the  astronomical  instruments  which  her  troops  carried 
away  from  China  in  lOOO-ioOl. 

Senator  HrrcHCOCE.  And  in  article  132  Germany  agrees  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  leases  from  the  Chinese  Government  under  which 
the  Uerman  concessions  at  Hankow  and  Tientsin  are  now  held  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  There  are  two  German  concessions  in 
China,  one  at  Tientsin,  which  is  alon^  the  water  front  about  a  mile, 
I  should  think,  iix  lei^th,  along  the  river  and  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  depth;  l  could  not  say  exactly.  At  Hankow  there  is 
also  a  rather  large  concession.    These  are  returned  to  China. 

Senator  HrroHOOCK.  Is  there  any  considerable  value  to  these 
concessions  t 
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Prof.  Williams.  Yes,  they  are  valuable.  Of  course  the  property 
in  them  is  mostly  private  property,  but  it  will  no  longer  be  controlled 
by  a  German  mumcipality.  They  will  be  under  the  Chinese  municipal 
control  andpolicing. 

Senator  HrroHCooK.  China  recovers  her  whole  sovereign  rights  in 
these  concessions  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  abrogation  of  Germany's  right  to  the  most 
favored  nation  treatment  in  the  tariff  would  only  benefit  Germany's 
rivals  in  trade  I 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  <iuite  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Chinese  trade  f 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Professor,  may  I  ask  you  a  question! 

Prof.  Williams.  Certainly. 

Senator  BBAia>EQEE.  You  were  advisor  to  the  American  commis- 
sion? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  you 
attended  the  meeting^  of  the  plenary  council? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  BRANDEOicE.  When  vou  attended  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can commission  you  heard  all  that  was  said,  did  you  not  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  I  did  not  attend  anv  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  commission.  I  only  attended  nve  meetings  of  the  council 
of  ten  and  one  meeting  of  the  coimcil  of  five. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  On  those  occasions  were  you  where  you  could 
hear  all  that  went  on  f 

Prof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes,  I  could  hear  everything  that  went  on. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  If  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Commission,  would  you  have  voted  to  transfer  Shantung  to  Japan? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  do  you  think  would  have  bean  the 
recruit  if  we  had  refused  to  vote  in  favor  of  transferring  Shantung  to 
Japan? 

rTof.  Williams.  Well,  of  course  it  is  very  diflELcult  to  say  what 
woidd  have  happened.  The  Japanese  delegation  in  Paris  probably 
would  not  have  signed  the  treaty,  and  Great  Britain  ana  France 
felt  that  they  were  bound  to  support  Japan's  claim.  It  would  have 
been  an  impass6.    What  would  nave  happened  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  But  what  I  want  to  get  li^ht  upon  is  this: 
Although  you  think  the  result  might  have  been  an  mipa^,  still  you 
would  not  have  voted  to  give  Shantung  to  Japan  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  think  more  damaee  would  be  done 
by  giving  Shantung  to  Japan  than  would  have  resulted  if  Japan  had 
decEned  to  sign  the  treaty  ? 

Prof.  WiLUAMS.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumbkb.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  mean  by 
^'returning  Shantung  to  Japan?" 

Prof.  Williams.  I  shoula  not  have  said  Shantung,  I  should  have 
said  the  leased  territory  of  Kiaochow. 

Senator  MoCuMBER.  The  Senator  spoke  of  returning  Shantung* 
Of  course,  all  there  is  in  Shantung  is  simply  the  right  to  the  railway, 
is  it  not  ? 
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Prof.  Williams.  The  ri^htB  io  the  railways,  mines,  and  the  option 
on  all  public  works  requiring  foreign  capital  and  skill. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  I  simply  wanted  to  say,  Professor,  for  your 
information  and  for  the  information  of  Senator  McCiunber  as  well, 
that  when  I  spoke  of  transferring  Shantung,  I  merely  used  a  brief 
expression  to  indicate  what  was  transferred. 

rrof .  Williams.  That  is  the  way  I  took  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Brief  and  comprehensive. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  MgCumber.  In  article  132  it  says: 

China,  restored  to  the  full  e  jtercise  of  her  soverei^  rights  in  the  above  aieas,  declares 
her  intention  of  opening  them  to  international  residence  and  trade. 

So  that  under  article  132  China  also  grants  to  all  of  the  countries 
the  right  to  obtciin  concessions  at  that  point,  does  she  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  McCuMBSB.  That  is,  places  for  international  trade.  Is 
not  that  included  in  the  concession  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  means  that  those  places  will  not  be  closed,  as 
most  Chinese  cities  and  |>orts  are.  but  that  edthough  they  are  taken 
over  by  China  they  remain  open  for  foreign  residence  and  trade. 

Senator  McCctmber.  That  foreigners  may  live  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  foreigners  may  live  t^ere. 

S^iator  McOumbbb.  And  own  property  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  The  same  ae  Japah  might  have  a  coiicession 
and  own  property 

Prof.  Williams.  No  ;  it  is  quite  different. 

Senator  McCmfBBR^  In  Kiaochow  Bay! 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  it  is  different  from  that.  Thftse  concessions 
which  have  heretofore  been  adminktered  by  Germany  in  Hankow 
and  Tientsin  will  now  be  administered  by  a  Chinese  municipality, 
but,  unlike  other  Chinese  cities^  they  wfll  be  open  for  the  residence  of 
Americans  or  Europeans. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  But  it  will  be  opiBned  for  trade  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  opened  for  trade. 

Senator  McCombbb.  It  will  have  the  same  commercial  rights  here 
as  Japan  would  obtain  in  Kiaochow  Bay  ? 

Prof.  WiLLikMB.  The  same  right  to  trade,  but  not  tiie  same  control 
of  the  district. 

Senator  HARi>mo.  Doctor,  are  you  in  any  way  familiar  with  the 
reaction  in  China  as  the  result  of  this  transfer  of  German  rights  to 
Japan  t 

rrof.  Williams.  I  remember  reading  the  telegrams,  of  course,  that 
came  immediately  after  the  treaty  was  read  before  the  plenary  council 
on  the  6th  of  May.  Of  course  I  was  not  present;  but  I  was  told  by 
the  Chineae  that  they  made  certain  reservations  protesting  against 
the  proposed  transfer  of  these  German  rights  at  Kiaochow  to  Japan; 
but  when  the  conference  met  the  next  day  with  the  Germans  to  have 
the  treaty  signed  the  Chinese  refused  to  sign.  Immediately  in 
Peking  there  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a  mob  composed  of  several 
thousand  students  tried  to  mardi  into  the  legation  quarter  to  appeal 
to  the  American  minister,  and  the  British  minister,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  quarter,  and  they  went  to  the  home  of  Tdao 
Ju-lin,  who  was  the  minister  of  commxmications,  and  burned  his 
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house  and  beat  him  up,  and  also  met  the  Chinese  minister  to  Japan, 
who  had  signed  the  conventions  of  last  September,  and  injured  nim 
very  seriously.  Then,  shortly  after  that,  there  b^an  throughout 
China  an  economic  war,  a  boycott  of  Japanese  trade. 

Senator  HARDrNG.  I  want  to  ask  particularly  about  that.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  Chinese 
economic  boycott  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  It  is  a  very  serious  one  if  it  lasts.  We  had  some 
experience  in  1904  when  they  boycotted  us  over  the  exclusion  treaty, 
do  you  remember? 

^nator  Harding.  Inasmuch  as  the  impelling  purpose  of  this  treaty 
is  the  promotion  of  permanent  peace  of  the  world,  do  you  regard  the 
situation  in  China  as  a  menace  to  that  peace  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  a  menace  to  peace.  I  think 
that  so  long  as  the  question  remains  as  it  is  there  will  be  occasion 
for  strife  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese,  and  outbreaks  like 
that  which  occurred  a  few  davs  ago  in  Chanc  Chun  in  Manchuria, 
where  a  number  of  Chinese  ana  Japanese  were  Killed. 

Senator  Harding.  What  likelihood  is  there  in  such  development 
of  our  involvement  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  There  is  no  occasion  for  our  being  involved  unless 
there  should  be  an  attack  upon  the  territorial  integrity  of  either 
power  by  some  outside  power.  I  suppose  we  would  oe  mvolved  in 
that  case,  under  the  lea^e  of  nations,  provided  there  ia  such  a  league 
of  nations  established,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  be  involved 
otherwise. 

Senator  Moses.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  general  antiforeign 
movement  in  China  and  some  of  our  nationals  ^ould  be  killed  or 
their  property  destroved  1 

Prof.  Williams,  ^ch  antiforeign  movements  are  very  unlikely. 
The  treatment  of  Europeans  and  Americans  in  China  in  the  last  10 
years  has  been  above  reproach,  and  they  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  attack  foreigners. 

Senator  Harding.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  economic 
boycott,  is  it  Ukely  to  extend  to  those  who  are  parties  to  this  treaty 
because  they  ignore  Chinese  rights  f 

Prof.  Williams.  There  has  been  talk  of  that,  but  my  experience 
with  the  boycott  in  China  is  that  after  a  certain  numblsr  of  months 
the  people  get  tired  of  it  and  the  thing  peters  out. 

Senator  Harding.  You  think,  then,  Uiat  that  is  only  a  temporary 
expression  of  Chinese  resentment  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  may  be  more  serious  than  I 
think,  because  China,  of  course,  has  undergone  a  great  change  in  the 
last  few  years.  Since  the  repubUc  ^as  oeen  established  there  is 
much  more  interest  being  taken  in  i>ubhc  affairs  by  tihe  people  gen- 
erally than  before,  and  it  may  result  in  something  much  more  serious 
than  I  think. 

Senator  McCumber.  One  question,  on  another  subject,  I  want  to 

{;et  the  sentiment  of  the  Chinese  people  with  reference  to  our  exclusion 
aw.    Is  there  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  enmity  on  account  of  that? 
Prof.  Wn^LiAMs.  Almost  none  at  all.    There  nas  been,  in  the  past, 
in  the  Province  of  Kwangtung,  from  which  most  of  the  Chinese  laborers 
have  come  to  the  United  States,  but  elsewhere  there  is  no  interest 
m  it. 
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Senator  McCumbeb*  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act;  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  it  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  MoCumbbe.  And  ill-feeling  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  But  you  think  that  has  gradually  worn  away  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  people  generally  in  China 
are  very  friendly  in  their  feeling  toward  the  united  States,  because 
they  are  trying  to  establish  a  republic  and  they  feel  iiiat  we  are  a 
sort  of  model  for  them. 

Senator  Williams.  Prof.  Williams,  can  you  make  any  o£D)and 
approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  general  concessions  at 
Kiaochow  and  Shantung  which  were  demanded  of  China,  under  this 
treaty  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  real  estate  there  ? 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  of  the  property  of  every  description. 

Prof.  Williams.  No  ;  I  could  not  give  that. 

Senator  Williams.  The  value  mainly  consists  of  a  return  of 
political  jurisdiction. 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  is  of  the  German 
ship's  which  were  seized  in  Chinese  waters  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  they  seized  six  or  eight  German  and  several 
Austrian  vessels,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  the  values  are. 

Senator  Williams.  You  do  not  know  that  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  that  the  balance  due  on  the  Boxer 
fund,  due  to  Germany,  which  is  released  to  China,  comes  to  about 
S60,000,000  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  That  is  simply  a  mess. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand  tnat  is  only  an  approximate  esti- 
mate, as  well  as  you  can  make  it  offhand. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  the  phrase  here,  ''international  resi- 
dence." I  suppose  that  means  a  place  of  residence  of  nationals  of 
all  the  various  parties  to  the  treaty.  It  uses  the  phrase,  "inter- 
national residence." 

Prof.  Williams.  That  means  that  any  foreigners  who  come  to 
China  may  reside  there. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes.  It  is  a  rather  peculiar  phrase — ^^'inter- 
national residence."    I  suppose  of  course  that  is  what  it  means. 

Senator  Mosbs.  Do  you  regard,  Dr.  Williams,  that  these  provisions 
in  article  128,  were  inserted  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  cession  of  the 
Shantung^Province  to  Japan ) 

Prof.  Williams.  No. 

Senator  Moses.  They  were  merely  settlements  growing  out  of  the 
war,  were  they  not? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Mosss.  There  was  no  other  country  to  which  these  pro- 
posed concessions  coidd  be  returned  except  Chma,  was  there  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  No;  and  in  the  early  draft  of  the  clause  we 
included  all  German  property  in  China. 

Senator  Mosbs.  Including  Kiaochow  t 

Fh>f*  Williams*  Yes. 
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Senator  MosEft.  When  you  say  ''we,"  whom  do  yoa  meanf 

Prof.  Williams.  The  American  experts. 

Senator  Moses.  And  at  the  instance  of  Japan,  Kiaochow  was 
segregated  from  the  Qthers  ? 

Frof.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  t 

Sen&tor  Johnson  of  California*  Before  you  conclude  let  me  ask 
what  were  your  particular  duties  as  expert  at  Paris  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  My  duties  were  of  two  sorts.  As  an  expert  on 
far  eastern  affairs^  I  prepared  memoranda  for  the  American  commis- 
sion on  any  question  that  they  mieht  refer  to  us  or  on  questions  tiiat 
came  up  in  the  correspondence  with  the  commission.  And  secondly, 
I  was  there  largely  as  a  chief  of  the  far  eastern  section  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  because  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  that  came  to  the 
Department  of  State  here  with  r^ard  to  the  Far  East  was  referred 
to  Secretary  Lansing  in  Paris,  and  all  that  correspondence  had  to 
pass  through  my  hands,  and  I  would  bring  the  matter  to  his  attention 
and  draft  replies  and  consult  with  him  arout  the  disposition  of  these 
questions.     They  were  entirely  independent  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California,  xou  were  to  advise  as  to  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  various  matters  in  the  Far  East  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  the  most  important  matter 
that  came  to  you  was  the  Shantung  matter  ? 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  on  that  your  advice  was  not 
tak^i  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Quite  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  there  any  other  matter  of 
any  consequence  there  upon  which  your  advice  was  «Bked  ? 

rrof.  Williams.  Oh,  yes;  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
opium  question  and  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  Qetman  prop- 
erties elsewhere,  outside  of  Shantung. 

Senat(»*  Johnson  of  California.  Do  you  mean  the  islaads  of  the 
Pacific* 

Prof.  Williams.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific  abo. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  divided  in  aooordance 
with  a  secret  treaty,  were  they  not! 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  So  far  as  your  duties  were  con- 
ci^rned,  they  were  superseded  by  the  treaties  that  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  peace  conference? 

Prof.  Williams.  Not  entirely,  but  practically  so. 

Senator  Williams.  With  regard  to  the  islands  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Not  only  the  islands  but  Shantung. 

Senator  Williams.  Kiaochow. 

Prof.  Williams.  But  it  is  Shantung,  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  It  is  a  comprehensive  term. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  treaty  says  '^Shantung/'  too. 

So  far  as  the  settlement  of  the  Far  East  was  concerned,  on  which 
you  w<H*e  the  adviser  and  expert,  the  settlen^ents  were  made  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  secret  treaties  that  had  been  made  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  before  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes ;  quite  so.  The  islands  south  of  the  Equator 
were  not  ceded  to  Japan,  but  she  has  been  made  mandatory* 
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Senator  Josmeun  of  Califorma.  Which  fprm  her  control  over  the 
falands? 

P^of .  WiLLtAMB.   Quite  90. 

Senator  Mosbb.  You  say  she  has  been  made  mandatory  t 

Prof.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  I  have  been  informed  somewhere  that  no  manda- 
tories have  yet  been  issued. 

Prof.  Williams.  I  am  subjeot  to  correction,  but  I  read  a  state- 
ment in  the  Paris  papers  in  April  that  Japan  was  made  mandatory 
temporarily.  ^^  ^  ^ 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Ilxe  statement  has  been  made  that 
Britain  has  those  north  of  the  Equator  and  Japan  those  south  of  the 
Eouator. 

The  CnAtRicAN.  That  is  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  Tokyo. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Senator  is  technicalhr  wrong.  Since  then 
it  has  been  turned  over  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Prof.  WiLUAMS.  You  are  right. 

Senator  Branpegee.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  t  Have  you  any 
knowledge  to  what  extent  the  opium  traffic  has  increased,  if  it  has 
increased  at  all,  since  Japan  has  nad  the  Shantung  concession  t 

Prof.  WnxlAMS.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  who 
were  at  the  peace^  conference,  it  increased  tremendously  diuring  the 
three  or  four  years  of  Japanese  occupation  of  Tsingtao.  I  have  a 
atatemeoit  made  by  Liang  Chi  CSiao,  it  you  would  care  to  hear  it. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  I  would  Hke  to  have  it  put  into  the  record. 
Is  he  a  competent  authority? 

Prof.  Williams.  He  is  the  greatest  living  Chinese  scholar,  and  he 
was  one  of  tlie  m^i,  in  1808,  who  wss  condemned  to  death  but 
escaped  to  Japan,  wlWe  he  has  many  friends. 

The  Chairman,  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

CThe  statement  relerred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Cantraband  opium  and  morplxia  became  common  articles:  it  had  been  estixnated  that 
no  lesB  than  12  tons  of  mofphia  and  65  tons  of  ophim  were  smuggled  into  Shantung 
in  1918  alone. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  jou  oan  be  «Kn 
eused,  Prof.  Williams. 

Mr.  Millard  desires  that  a  three-page  memorandum  that  he  has 
submitted  modifying  ids  testimony  may  be  printed  as  part  of  his 
testimony.    If  there  is  no  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(Mr.  MiUard's  memorandum  is  hem  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Memorandum  ^bt  Thomas  F.  Mujjuu>,  Submitted  August  20,  1919. 

"RBOIOKAL  understandings"   and  the  SRAWTONe  IMBCISION. 

IMJinUum  cf  r^ffkmal  »/Mlyrtaw<Wiiyt.— Article  21  of  the  proposed  covenaat  of  the 
l«tgue  of  vAi^rm  validaloB  *'re^iial  imdefBtsndingB  like  %h^  Monfo«  doctrine  **  which 
Bxe  in  existence  at  the  time  tne  league  is  organized,  and  other  such  ttftdentaadinia 
made  later  that  are  approved  by  the  le^i:iie. 

Another  artide  of  tne  cotiMiaiit  piovidee  that  all  membem  of  the  league  must  inform 
all  the  oUier  members  of  any  and  all  tieati^,  a^rreementB,  pacts,  alliances^  and  rsgiooal 
undentaadinM  (or  the  article  is  presumed  to  have  that  meaning^  that  exist  among 
niamberB  of  tae  lea;goe,  or  between  momb^ns  oi  the  league  and  nations  not  members 
of  the  leagae. 
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A  readily  of  the  various  articlea  of  the  covenant  bearing  on  this  phaee  of  internatloaal 
relations  under  the  league  indicates  that  members  of  the  league  will  have  until  a  time 
after  the  formal  organization  of  the  league  to  make  and  to  declare  whatever  regional 
understandings  they  have,  and  that  such  regional  understandings  tiius  formally  de- 
clared to  the  league  within  that  time  shall  be  recognized  as  valid. 

A  point  has  been  advanced  that  only  regional  understandings  which  properly  are 
''like  the  Monroe  doctrine''  will  be  made  valid  by  article  21  of  the  covenant. 

Conditions  affecting  interpretaiion  of  article  tl. — Only  the  Monroe  doctrine  \a 
mentioned  by  name  in  article  21  as  being  a  valid  regional  understanding  under  the 
terms  of  the  covenant.  But  the  language  of  the  article  expresslv  indicates  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  article  to  validate  regional  understandings  other  than  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

It  may  be  that  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  a  league  a  question  may  be  raised 
upon  the  presentation  of  some  regional  understanding,  as  to  whether  it  is  ''like  the 
Monroe  doctrine. ''  If  a  difference  of  view  develops  on  that  point,  it  would  be  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  governing  body  of  the  league.  The  decision  of  the 
question  in  each  particular  case  would  depend  on  the  alignment  of  votes  in  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  league. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that  after  the  Ammcan 
Government  signs  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  covenant  and  an  Anglo-French-American 
alliance  in  the  present  form  of  tnose  treaties,  the  league  is  formally  notified  of  a  regional 
understanding  covering  Asia  entered  into  mutually  by  the  British,  French,  and 
Japanese  Governments. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  that  rmonal  understanding  would  be  regarded  by  the 
American  Government  as  not  "like  me  Monroe  doctrine/'  but,  on  the  contraiy,  as 
being  subyersive  of  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  as  destructive  of  that 
counterpart  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  Asia,  the  Hay  doctrine.  In  that  case,  the 
American  Government  probabl}^  would  enter  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  as 
being  not  in  conformity  with  article  21. 

In  such  a  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  British  and  French  and  Japanese  Governments 
would  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  meanineof  article  21,  whereupon  the  issue  would 
depend  on  a  vote  of  the  governing  body  of  the  league. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  league  is  such  that  it  would  be  almost 
certain  that  the  American  Government  woidd  be  outvoted  on  such  an  issue. 

If  it  was  held  (and  accepted)  that  the  four  powers  directly  involved  in  the  dispute 
should  be  excluded  from  votinj;  on  the  decision  of  it,  and  they  were  excluded,  ana  the 
decision  was  left  to  l^e  remaining  members  of  the  governing;  body,  it  also  is  practically 
certain  that  the  American  Government  would  be  outvoted,  for  these  reasons: 

{a)  There  are  known  to  exist  more  than  twenty  regional  understandings  about 
Asia,  involving  all  the  great  powers  except  the  United  states.  Also,  it  is  suspected 
that  several  ol^er  rejpional  unaerstandings  exist  whose  texts  never  have  been  disclosed. 

(6)  Outside  of  Asia,  there  are  man^  Imown  and  probably  also  many  secret  r^onal 
understandings  in  existence,  involving  all  of  the  great  powers  except  the  United 
States,  and  aJso  involving  a  majority  of  the  lesser  nations  that  are  expected  to  be 
members  of  the  league. 

(c)  That  condition  establishes  a  situation  whereby  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
lea^e  except  thei  United  States  have  regional  understandings  which  they  may 
desire  to  maxe  valid  under  the  league.  In  that  situation  it  is  highly  probable,  and 
it  certainly  is  possible,  that  the  members  having  regional  understandinfis  which  they 
want  to  sustain  will  combine  to  define  article  21  as  meaning  to  include  reponal 
understandingB  of  whatever  character  that  were  made  before  the  formal  organization 
of  the  league. 

The  appliaOion  to  China  and  the  Hay  doctrine. — ^Even  since  the  Paris  conference 
met,  there  have  been  several  distinct  intimations  of  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  prin- 
dpa]  powers  to  advance  certain  regnal  understandings  about  China  as  the  basis 
for  international  action  reguding  China. 

In  connection  with  the  newly  formed  international  (four-power)  financial  ^up 
to  operate  in  China,  it  already  is  reported  that  the  Japanese  Government  will  insist 
that  Manchuria  and  Shantui^  will  be  excepted  from  the  operations  of  the  group, 
Japan  reserving  those  regions  for  her  exclusive  economic  exploitation. 

If  the  Japanese  Government  has  developed,  or  subsequently  does  develop  this  atti- 
tude, it  can  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  Bntish,  French,  and  ouier  Governments  which 
have  roeional  understandings  about  China  based  on  the  ''sphere  of  influence"  thesis 
will  insist  in  inMnta^ning  their  exclusive  rights  under  those  regnal  understaii<fingi> 

That  would  array  three  of  the  four  memben  of  the  new  financial  group  in  opposition 
to  the  Ajneiican  member  of  the  group,  and,  since  the  Uiiited  States  has  no  "gphm** 
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or  any  regional  understanding  regarding  China  or  Asia,  giving  it  any  special  privileges 
in  any  r^on,  such  a  situation  will  be  tantamount  to  excluding  America,  and  mil 
defeat  the  announced  purposes  and  objects  of  the  banking  group. 

Such  a  situation  will  effectively  prevent  any  efforts  relieve  Cnina  of  the  "  sphere  '* 
condition,  and  will  fasten  it  upon  her  more,  strongly  than  before. 

NoTB. — ^The  statements  of  tne  President  at  his  conference  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  August  19  positivel3r  demonstrated  how  the  existence  of 
secret  re^onal  understandings  can  compel,  or  iaduce,  the  American  Government  to 
yield  on  important  questions. 

It,  therefore,  is  possible  that  the  American  Government  may  find,  after  it  has  ratified 
the  treaty,  the  covenant,  and  the  propoeed  alliance,  that  new  secret  regional  under- 
standings may  thereafter  be  consummated  which  can  be  made  valid  under  the  league 

P.  S. — ^By  this  means,  Japan  may  secure  the  '* better  means''  to  enforce  her  under- 
standing of  the  Lansing-Islm  agreement,  and  of  her  promises  to  return  Shantung. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow at  11  o'clock;  when  it  will  meet  in  the  committee  room  in  the 
Capitol  in  executive  session. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  23,  1919,  at  11  o'clock  $k.  m«) 


MOITDAT,  AXraiTST  85,  1010. 

Unitbd  States  SbnatBi 
CSoiomrBB  our  Fcabign  Bklatioks, 

WashingUmy  D.  O. 

Tlie  coimnittee  met,  mmmant  to  Adjournment^  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426/  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman),  Borah,  Brandegee,  Knox, 
Harding,  Johnson  of  Oahfomia,  New,  Moses,  Swauson^  Pomerenoi 
and  Smith. 

STATEIDSVT  OF  EOV.  JOSEPH  W.  FOLK. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Folk  \a  here  by  appointment  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  provisions  m  regard  to  Egypt. 

Mr.  Folk.  Mr.  Chauman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear 
before  you  as  the  counsel  for  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Egypt  to  attend  the  peace  conierence  at  raris. 

A  majority  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Egypt  is  elected  by  the 
people  of  Egypt  The  commission  was  appointed  by  tiiat  assembly 
and  is  composed  by  Messrs.  Zaghlul,  Armand,  and  Alfifi.  1^. 
Za^ilul  is  the  vice  president  of  the  legislative  assembly,  the  highest 
elective  office  in  Egypt.  He  was  formerly  minister  of  justice,  and 
before  that  was  minister  of  education  for  Egypt.  He  is  eadly  the 
first  citizen  of  E^ypt,  so  recognized,  so  honored  and  respected  both 
by  Egyptians  ana  by  all  otiber  nationalities  in  Egypt. 

The  other  members  of  the  commission  are  men  of  learning  and 
<;ulture.  That  commission  is  in  Paris  to-day  in  virtual  imprison- 
ment. Through  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  United  States.  They  were  not  permittea  to 
send  their  representative  to  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  does 
not  seem  to  oe  anxious  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  ^ould 
know  the  story  of  Egypt. 

The  C^iAiRMAN.  Governor,  perhaps  you  are  about  to  do  it,  but 
please  tell  us  the  origin  of  this  legislative  assembly. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes.  This  legislative  assembly  was  established  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Kitchenm*  in  1913.  It  is  oomposea  of 
^9  members,  three-fourths  elected  by  district  electors,  chosen  by 
popular  vote  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Twenty-two  members 
are  appointed.  There  are  four  copts,  three  Bedouins,  two  merchants, 
one  pedagogue,  and  one  municipal  repreaentative.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentative body ,  and  actually  represents  the  people  of  Egypt. 

Tbis  commission,  through  the  l^islative  assembly,  speaks  for  the 
people  of  Egypt ;  and  in  speaking  for  this  commission  I  may  fairly 
say  that  I  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  £!gypt. 

451 
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Senator  Moses.  Is  the  legislative  assembly  an  actively  functioning 
bodv  in  connection  with  the  government  of  Egypt  ? 

Afr.  Folk.  Yes;  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  government  of  Egypt  at 
this  time. 

The  people  of  Egypt  want  a  league  of  nations  to  protect  their 
independence^  not  to  aestroy  their  independence.  They  ask  that  you 
do  not  deny  them  that  self-determination  which  is  guaranteed  to  the 
peoples  of  all  nations  in  the  covenant.  They  ask  that  in  the  name  of 
self-determination  you  do  not  sanction  the  making  of  Egypt  to  be  a 
pendant  to  Britain's  red  girdle  of  the  globe. 

Great  Britain  has  a  Government  that  is  just  when  it  has  no  selfish 
reason  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  case  of  Egypt  it  has  a  selfish  reason 
to  be  otherwise,  and  it  has  been  and  is  otherwise. 

Egypt,  as  history  tells  us,  was  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  until 
1831.  In  that  year  war  broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Turkev.  The 
Egyptian  armies  were  victorious  and  Constantinople  would  have 
fallen,  but  the  powers  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  Egyptian  armies  were  denied  the  full  iruits 
of  their  victories. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  movement  under  Mehemet  Ali  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes.  Later,  in  the  treaty  of  London,  Egvpt  was  given 
autonomy,  practical  independence,  subject  to  a  nominal  Turkish  sov- 
ereignty and  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  Turkey 
of  about  $3,500,000. 

I  will  sketch  the  subsequent  occurrences  hastily,  and  later  on  I  will 
take  them  up  more  in  detail. 

In  1892  Great  Britftin  occupied  Egypt  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  suppressing  rebels  and  of  collectmg  debts  due  to  Emropeans. 
arising  out  of  the  Suez  Canal.  She  plec^ed  to  Egypt  and  the  world 
that  uiis  occupation  woidd  be  only  temporary,  but  she  continued  to 
stay.  Great  Britain  first  entered  Egypt  upon  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tecting the  khedive  against  rebels  among  his  people.  She  continued 
to  stay  upon  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  people  gainst  the  tyranny 
of  the  khedive.  oo  at  the  oeginning  of  this  war  England  was  occu- 
pying Egypt  in  that  way. 

On  December  18,  1914,  Great  Britain  seized  Egypt,  took  over  the 

fovernment  of  Egypt  through  the  appointment  oi  a  sidtan  of  Egypt 
y  Great  Britain,  and  now,  contrary  to  the  principles  in  the  covenant 
01  the  proposed  league  of  nations.  Great  Britain  asks  that  Egypt,  be 
turned  over  to  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  a  subject  and  conquered  nation. 

The  status  of  Egypt  arose  out  of  the  war  Just  ending,  and  in  that 
respect — a  very  material  respect — it  differs  u*om  the  status  of  many 
other  subject  coimtries.  The  status  of  Egypt  can  not  be  an  internal 
question  to  Great  Britain  unless  this  treaty  itself  makes  it  so. 

Now,  Section  VI,  Article  147,  provides: 

Germany  declaiee  that  she  recognizes  the  Protectorate  proclaimed  over  'Egypt  by 
Great  Britain  on  December  18, 1914,  and  that  she  renounces  the  regime  of  the  Capitu- 
ations  in  Egypt.    This  renunciation  shall  take  effect  as  from  August  4,  1914. 

You  of  course  are  familiar  with  the  capitidation.  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss it  here.  It  merely  provides  regulations  whereby  foreigners  in 
Egypt  who  commit  cnme  or  offend  in  any  way  are  tried  by  their 
consular  courts. 
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The  CnAiRMAN.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  argument.  Of 
course  the  conunittee  knows  all  about  the  capitulations,  but  assume 
for  the  moment  that  we  do  not,  and  explain  the  provisions  briefly, 
wiU  you  please  ? 

Senator  Johnson  of  Cahfornia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Folk.  Sidney  Low,  in  his  book  '* Egypt  in  Transition,*'  on 
page  261,  very  clearly  describes  that  in  this  way: 

Most  people  know  rou^ly  what  the  capitulations  are,  hut  it  is  only  the  resident  in 
Egypt  who  is  fully  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  their — ^mostly  baneful — ^influence 


is  exercised.  The  capitulations  are  the  treaties  and  conventions  which  ^ve  Euro- 
peans in  the  East  the  right  of  exemption  from  the  local  tribunals.  *  *  *  If  a 
foreigner  commits  a  crime  he  can  not  be  arrested  by  the  Egyptian  police,  nor  may  he 
be  brought  up  before  an  Egyptian  judge  and  tried  oy  the  Egyptian  law.  The  police 
or  the  aggrieved  party  can  only  bring  him  before  his  own  consular  court.  And  oefore 
he  can  be  punished  it  must  be  proved  that  he  has  committed  an  offense  not  only  against 
the  law  01  Eg>'pt,  but  against  the  law  of  his  own  State,  or,  at  any  rate,  against  such 
local  law  as  the  consular  authorities  agree  to  recognize. 

Now,  I  understand  that  Great  Britain  proposes  to  abolish  the 
capitulation,  but  she  proposes  to  abohsh  it  by  aboUshmg  the  inde- 
pendence of  Egypt  entirely. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  article  in  question  merely  purports  to 
declare  the  position  of  Germany.  The  United  States  and  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  not  mentioned.  But  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  an  unqualified  ratification  of  this  article?  Would  it  not 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  question  of  the  status  of  Egypt  an 
internal  question  to  Great  Britam  and  therefore  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

But  is  the  holding  and  governing  of  Egypt  without  the  consent  of 
the  Egyptians  aprotectorate  in  a  legal  sense  ?     I  say  it  is  not.     This 
occupation  of  Egypt  up  to'  1882  was  often  spoken  of  by  British- 
diplomats  as  a  veued  protectorate.    This  thing  tnat  Englana  has  now 
done  to  Egypt  maj  be  well  characterized  as  a  masked  annexation. 

A  protectorate  is  a  relation  assumed  toward  a  weak  nation  by  a 
strong  nation,  whereby  the  weak  nation  is  protected  from  hostile 
invasion  or  dictation.  The  situation  in  Egypt  is  that  Great  Britain 
has  taken  over  the  government  in  part,  "nie  flag  of  Great  Britain  is 
supreme  iji  Egypt.  Great  Britain  has  appointed  a  sultan. in  Egypt 
to  rule  over  Egypt.  He  represents,  not  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  out 
the  sovereignty  of  England.  The  Egyptians  to-day  are  governed 
without  their  consent  by  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  has  assumed 
sovereignty  over  Egypt.  This  protectorate  is  the  same  character  of 
protectorate  that  a  nighwayman  would  proclaim  over  your  pocket- 
Dook  when  he  should  hold  a  pistol  at  your  head  and  demand  that  you 
deliver  over  your  valuables. 

Senator  Brakdegee.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  there, 
Governor? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  If  a  nation  is  under  a' protectorate,  can  it 
make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Usually  it  can,  but  Egypt  is  not  allowed  to  make  any 
treaties  with  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain  has  expressly  required 
that  all  treaties  and  all  dealings  with  foreign  powers  shall  be  through 
Great  Britain. 

Senator  Moses.  Governor,  may  I  interrupt  you  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 
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Senator  Moses.  Are  jou  intending  Kt  any  time  in  the  course  of 
your  argument  to  show  the  deyelopment  of  the  power  of  the  British  9 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Especially  under  the  Cromer  regime  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeobe.  Do  you  desire  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption at  first? 

Mr.  Folk.  It  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me  to  answw  questions  as  I 
^o  along,  or  if  you  prefer,  when  I  finish  I  will  be  glad  to  take  up  any 
discxission  that  you  desire,  but  it  does  not  discommode  me  at  all  to  1)6 
asked  questions. 

A  bank  robber  in  a  sense  proclaims  a  protectorate  over  the  funds 
of  a  bank.  If  that  protectorate,  so-called,  be  sanctioned,  the  act  of 
the  robber  is  sanctioned  even  thou^  it  be  called  by  the  soft  name  of 
protectorate  rather  than  by  the  name  of  robbery.  So  if  the  so-called 
protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  Egypt  be  recognized  and  sanc- 
tioned, the  act  is  sanctioned  even  thou^  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  a 
protectorate,  but  a  masked  annexation. 

The  occupation  of  Egypt  by  British  troops,  as  I  have  said,  was 
until  December  18,  1914,  claimed  b^  the  British  Government  to  be 
merely  temporary.  After  the  begmning  of  the  World  War,  Great 
Britam  seized  Egvpt  and  the  proclamation  seizing  Egypt  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times  of  December  19,  1914,  page  8,  colunm  3. 
It  reads: 

In  view  of  the-action  of  his  HighnesB^  AbbM  Helmi  Pasha,  lately  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
who  has  adhered  to  the  King's  enemies,  His  Majestjr's  Govenunent  has  seen  fit  to 
depose  him  from  the  Khedivate,  and  that  high  dignity  has  been  offered,  with  the 
title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  his  Highness  I^dnce  Hussein  Kamel  Pasha,  eldest  living 
prince  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  Au,  and  has  been  accepted  by  him. 

The  Kin^  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  oi  Prince  Hussein  to  an 
honorary  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  tiie  Bath  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession 
to  the  Sultanate. 

This  seizure  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  is  shown  on  the  face  of  the 
proclamation  to  be  a  war  measure.  But  how  can  a  continuation  of 
Britain's  assumed  sovereignty  over  Elg^t  be  justified  now  that  the 
war  is  over  and  the  league  of  nations  is  to  be  established  upon  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  self-determination  in  all  nations  t 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  league  of  nations  is  that 
that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coTenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
which  is  supposed  to  be  based  upon  that  ideal. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  think  it  is  conceded  now  that  it 
is  not  based  upon  any  such  ideaJ  as  that. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course,  there  are  two  viewpoints.  I  am  assuming 
that  it  is.  That  is  the  theoiy  on  which  the  league  of  nations  pro- 
poses the  right  of  self-determination  of  all  people,  and  that  govern- 
ment everywhere  must  be  baaed  upon  the  consent  of  the  goyerned. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  in  the  issue  of  December  14,  19 14,  com- 
menting on  the  seizure  of  Egypt,  said  that  the  aetion  taken  by  Great 
Britain  with  respect  to  E^pt  was  tantamount  to  annexation,  and 
did  not  differ  in  any  essential  point  from  the  assumption  of  complete 
fiovereigpity.    The  facts  show  this  statement  to  be  true. 

llie  London  Times,  in  the  issue  of  December  19,  1914,  has  large 
headline,  saying  ''Egypt  Under    the  British  Fla^-^Abbas  Hihoi 
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deposed — ^Appointment  of  a  Sultan/'  But  the  Timee  in  an  editorial 
in  the  same  issue,  with  characteristic  British  diplomacy,  naively 
said: 

All  that  is  desired  now  is  to  defend  Egypt  against  attack,  and  to  keep  the  internal 
administration  running  smoothly.  Other  questions  can  wait  until  peace  is  restored 
as  Lord  Cromer  implies  in  the  letter  which  we  publish  to-day.  It  is  purely  a  practical 
administrative  step,  dictated  by  the  appearance  of  Turkey  as  a  belligerent. 

The  truth  is  that  under  the  guise  of  a  protectorate  Great  Britain 
seized  Egypt  and  swept  away  eve^  vestige  of  Egyptian  freedom  or 
independence.  But  the  people  of  Egypt  did  not  realize  at  that  time 
the  full  me^oing  of  this  action  on  me  part  of  Great  Britain.  They 
were  told  that  this  was  a  step  towaros  their  independence.  They 
were  practically  promised  independence.  His  Majesty  King  Qeorge 
in  a  letter  to  the  oultan,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  rule  over  E^ypt, 
which  letter  was  widely  published  throughout  Egypt  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times  of  date  December  21,  1914,  which  I  have 
here,  said: 

I  feel  convinced  that  you  wiU  be  able,  with  the  cooperation  of  your  ministers  and 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  to  overcome  all  influences  wluch  are  seeking  to 
destroy  tiie  indepsndence  of  Egypt. 

Of  course  the  Bitish  idea,  the  idea  of  the  British  Government,  of 
independence  evidently  is  to  be  independent  of  aQ  other  governments 
except  the  British  Government,  but  the  Egyptian  people  accepted 
that  word  as  we  have  always  accepted  it.  The  word  independence  '* 
was  a  word  to  conjure  with  with  the  Egyptians.  To  them  the  word 
was  as  sacred  and  is  as  sacred  as  it  was  to  our  forefathers  who  fought 
and  struggled  for  independence  from  the  very  power  that  is  now 
seeking  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Egypt. 

Senator  Kkox.  Governor,  what  is  the  population  of  Egypt  I 

Mr.  Folk.  13,000,000. 

Senator  Bjcox.  How  many  are  Egyptians  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  About  10,000.000. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  races  are  the  others  I 

Mr.  Folk.  The  races  are  English.  American,  Syrian,  etc. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  A  great  many  British  1 

Mr.  Folk.  A  great  many  British.  Of  course  the  seizure  of  Egypt 
being  announced  to  be  temporarily,  as  a  war  measure,  it  was  assumed 
by  ^e  Egyptians  to  be  such.  The.  Egyptian  troops  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  to  make,  as  they  believed,  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, and  for  the  ridit  of  national  self-determination  in  all  people. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  loyal  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  They  were  loyal.  More  than  a  million  strong  they 
fought  on  the  eastern  front,  and  Gen.  Allenby,  not  long  aeo,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  some  point  in  Egypt  said  that  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  responsible  for  the  allied  successes  in  Palestine 
ana  Assyria.  When  it  came  to  making  the  terms  of  peace  and  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  nations,  the  Egyptian  people  naturally 
concluded,  since  under  the  league  of  nations  tney  would  be  protected 
and  preserved  from  external  aggression,  that  the  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain,  the  aUeged  purpose  of  which  was  to  presei^ve  them 
from  external  agression,  would  be  removed.  Biit  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  England  not  only  refused  to  give  up 
Egypt,  but  England  asked  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations 
to  indorse  and  sanction  and  to  glorify  the  wrongs  that  she  has  done 
and  is  doing  to  Esrvnt. 
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If  there  should  be  a  league  of  nations,  to  give  the  nations  some 
remedy ,  ether  than  war,  to  settle  their  disputes  and  to  preserve  the 
right  of  self-determination  in  small  nations,  and  to  prevent  one 
nation  from  bleeding  another,  by  what  process  of  reasoning  can  it 
be  assumed  that  in  the  very  treaty  creating  a  league  of  nations  for 
the  purposes  indicated,  there  shoula  be  a  clause  recognizing  the  British 
holding  of  them,  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  league  of  nations,  and  is  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  military 
might  not  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  ri^ht. 

Egypt  is  a  country  of  immense  wealth.  She  contains  more  than 
350,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  something  like  13,000,000. 
She  has  millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  lands.  Tlie  valley  of  the 
Nile  is  ^eater  in  value  per  acre  and  in  producing  power  than  the 
richest  farming  lands  in  Illinois  or  Missouri  or  Iowa.  By  the  seizure, 
then,  Great  Britain  has  added  to  her  enormous  acquisitions  an  area 
of  350,000  square  miles  and  13,000,000  souls. 

From  her  geographical  position,  Egypt  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  colonizing  powers  more  perhaps  than  anv  other  country  in  the 
world.  Lying  oeneath  South  Africa  and  tne  Mediterranean,  as 
between  also  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  Egypt  is  not  only  the 
key  to  England's  position  in  her  vast  project  of  colonization,  but  she 
is  moreover  an  important  factor  internationally  in  the  affairs  of 
practically  every  European,  Asiatic,  and  indeed  American  country. 
The  eyes  of  the  covetous  rulers  of  earth  have  always  been  upon 
Egypt,  and  for  illustration  we  need  eo  no  further  back  in  history 
than  Csdsar  and  then  come  up  to  Napoleon  and  then  to  Great  Britaia. 

In  1798  the  French  under  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt.  In  1801 
the  French  were  expelled  from  Egypt  by  the  Egyptian  troops,  aided 
by  the  Turks,  and  aided  also  at  that  time  by  Great  Britain.  In  1807 
Great  Britain  herself  invaded  Egypt  and  attempted  to  conquer  the 
country,  but  the  British  troops  were  ejected  by  the  Egyptian  army. 
Egypt  continued  to  be  a  nominal  Turkish  province  until  1831,  when 
in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Egypt,  Egypt  being  victorious,  there 
was  a  settlement  brought  about  by  the  powers  in  order  to  preserve 
in  the  balance  of  power  whereby  Egypt  was  given  its  autonomy  and 
practical  independence,  subject  to  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
Turkey,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute  that  I  nave 
mentioned. 

The  title  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  meant  sovereign  or  king,  without 
qualification.  The  government  of  Egypt  could  maintain  an  army, 
contract  loans  and  make  new  political  conventions  with  foreign 
powers. 

Things  continued  to  run  smoothly  imtil  the  time  of  the  Eliedive 
Ismail  m  1863  to  1879.  He  was  an  extravagant  promoter  by  nature 
and  was  surroimded  by  European  usurers  who  were  ready  to  lend  him 
money  at  ruinous  interest.  In  seven  years  Ismail  raised  the  debt  in 
Egypt  from  something  like  3,000,000  pounds  to  94,000,000  odd 
pounds.  This  debt  was  largely  contracted  through  the  construction 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  This  canal  was  begun  under  French  auspices,  but 
Great  Britain  later  secured  control  of  it.  The  French  had  perusaded 
Ismail  to  grant  a  concession  for  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This 
canal  was  not  to  cost  Egypt  one  cent,  and  Eg3rpt  was  to  get  15  per 
cent  of  the  revenues.  But  the  French  interests  could  not  miance  the 
undertaking  and  finally  they  went  to  Ismail  and  persuaded  him  to  put 
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up  about  $5,000,000  to  finance  it  and  then  persuaded  Ismail  to  sub- 
scribe for  $85,000,000  of  the  stock.  Now  Ismail  had  no  money,  so 
he  gave  his  due  bills,  and  these  due  bills  were  discounted  in  London 
at  about  50  cents  on  th6  dollar,  and  these  due  bills  constituted  the 
beginnings  of  the  troubles  that  Egypt  has  had.  Later  the  stock  of 
Ismail  for  which  the  due  bills  were  given  was  bought  by  Great 
Britain  for  $20,000,000  through  Disraeli,  and  through  the  purchase 
of  this  stock  for  $20,000,000  &reat  Britain  seciu'ed  a  voting  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Corporation,  and  that  is  how  she  secured  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal;  and  as  I  wiU  show  a  little  later,  the  fact  of  the  Suez 
Canal  being  there,  and  the  fact  of  Egypt  being  the  entrance  and  the 
highway  to  India,  is  the  reason  why  Great  Britain  refused  to  get  out 
of  Egypt  and  why  Great  Britain  intends  to  stay  in  Egypt  under  any 
and  all  circumstances. 

.  The  debt  owing  to  Europeans  growing  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  Suez  Canal  offered  an  opportunity  or  excuse  for  the  interference 
by  England  and  other  nations  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  whereby  there 
was  a  supervision  of  the  revenues  by  the  agents  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  collecting  the  debts  contracted  by 
Ismail.  Great  Britain  attempted  not  only  financial  control  but 
political  control  as  weU.  Originally  there  was  what  was  known  as 
dual  control,  control  by  Prance  and  Great  Britain,  but  Prance 
afterwards  withdrew. 

In  September,  1881,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Cairo  which  had 
for  its  chief  object  the  emancipation  of  Egjrpt  from  European 
influences. 

In  May,  1882,  a  British  fieet  appeared  before  Alexandria.  In 
June,  1882,  serious  disturbances  took  place  in  Alexandria  and  a 
number  of  Eiu*opeans  were  killed. 

On  July  11  and  12,  1882,  Alexandria  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet  and  British  soldiers  began  to  occupy  Egypt.  Great 
Britain  solemnly  pledged  the  world  that  this  occupation  would  only 
be  temporary.  Some  of  these  pledges  are  illustrated  by  these  docu- 
ments. 

Lord  Granville,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Poreign  Affau-s, 
on  November  4,  1881  (to  be  found  in  Egypt  No.  1  (1882),  pp.  2  and 
3),  said: 

The  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  toward  Egypt  has  no  other  aim  than  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  its  full  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  it  has 
obtained  under  successive  firmans  of  the  Sultan.  *  *  *  It  can  not  be  too  clearly 
understood  that  England  desires  no  partisan  ministry  in  Egypt.  In  the  opinions  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  a  partisan  ministry  founded  on  tne  support  of  a  foreign 
power,  or  upon  the  personal  influence  of  a  foreign  diplomatic  a^ent,  is  neither  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  service  to  the  country  it  administers,  nor  to  Uiat  m  whose  interest  it  is 
supposed  to  be  maintained. 

In  a  protocol  signed  by  the  Ambassador  to  Turkey  for  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Duflferin,  together  with  the  representatives  of  five 
otiier  great  powers,  on  June  25,  1882  (to  be  found  in  Egypt  No.  17 
(1882),  p.  33),  it  was  provided: 

The  Govenunent  represented  by  the  undersigned  engage  themselves,  in  any  arrange- 
ment which  may  be  made  in  consequence  of  their  concerted  action  for  the  regulation 
of  the  a£fairB  of  Egypt,  not  to  seek  any  territorial  advantage. 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  was  under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  25,  1882,  said:  » 

It  is  the  desire  of  His  Majesty's  Grovernment,  after  rdiieving  ^^jfYV^  ^^  mSitHy 
tyranny,  to  leave  the  people  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  *  *  *  We  oelieve  that  it  is 
better  for  the  interests  of  their  country,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  Egypt,  that 
Egypt  should  be  governed  by  liberal  institutions  rather  than  by  a  despotic  rule. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when  ha  was  Pcima  Minister,  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  August  10,  1882  (reading): 

I  can  CO  tri  far  as  to  answer  the  honorable  gentleman  when  he.  asVs  me  whether  we 
contemplate  an  indefinite  occupation  of  Egypt.  Undoubtedly,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  tnat  is  a  thing  which  we  are  not  going  to  do.  It  would  be  absolutely  at  variance 
with  all  the  principles  and  views  of  Her  imjesty 's  Government,  and  the  pledges  they 
have  given  to  F^urope  and  with  the  views,  I  may  say,  of  Europe  itself. 

And  again,  Lord  Dufferin,  in  a  dispatch  dated  December  19,  1882, 
to  be  found  in  Egypt  No.  2  (1883),  page  30,  stated: 

In  talking  to  the  various  persons  who  have  made  inquiries  as  to  my  views  on  the 
Egyptian  rjuestion  I  have  stated  that  we  have  not  the  least  intention  of  preserving 
the  authority  which  has  thus  reverted  to  us. 

And  Lord  Granville,  on  December  29,  1882,  foimd  in  Egypt  No.  2 
(1882),  page  23,  said — and  this  was  an  oflScial  dispatch: 

You  should  intimate  to  the  Egyptian  Government  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Her  Majestjr'a 
Government  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Egypt  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit; 
that  such  withdrawal  will  probably  be  effected  from  time  to  time  as  the  security  of 
the  country  Tiill  allow  it,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  hope  that  the  time  will 
be  very  short  during  which  the  full  number  of  the  present  force  will  be  maintained. 

And  Lord  DufFerin's  dispatch  of  February  6,  1883,  Egypt  No.  6 
(1883),  pages  41  to  43,  said: 

The  territory  of  the  Khedive  has  been  recognized  as  lying  outside  the  sphere  of 
European  warfare  and  international  jealousies. 

The  Valley  of  the  Nile  could  not  be  administered  from  London.  An  attempt  upon 
our  part  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking  would  at  once  render  us  objects  of  hatred 
and  suspicion  to  its  inhabitants.  Cairo  would  become  a  focus  of  foreign  intrigue  and 
conspiracy  against  us,  and  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  forced  either  to  abandon  our 
pretensions  under  discreditable  conditions  or  embark  upon  the  experiment  of  a 
complete  acquisition  of  the  country. 

And  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  6,  1883, 
being  Prime  Minister  at  that  time,  said: 

The  other  powers  of  Europe  *  *  ♦  are  well  aware  of  the  general  intentions 
entertained  by  the  British  Government,  intentions  which  nmy  be  subject,  of  course, 
to  due  consideration  of  that  state  of  circumptances,  but  conceived  ana  held  to  be  in 
the  nature  not  only  of  information,  but  a  pledge  or  engagement. 

And  on  the  9th  of  August  Mr.  Gladstone  said: 

The  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  some  portion  of  the  public  mind  has  reference  to 
those  desires  which  tend  toward  the  permanent  occupation  of  Egypt  and  its  incorpora- 
tion in  this  Empire.  This  is  a  consummation  to  which  we  are  resolutely  opposed, 
and  which  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about.  We  are  against  this 
doctrine  of  annexation*  we  are  against  everything  that  resembles  or  approaches  it; 
and  we  are  against  all  language  that  tends  to  bring  about  its  expectation.  We  are 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  interests  of  England;  we  are  a^inst  it  on  the  ground 
ot  our  duty  to  Eg}'pt,  we  are  against  it  on  the  ground  of  the  specific  and  solemn  manner 
and  under  the  most  critical  circumstances,  pledges  whicn  have  earned  for  us  the 
confidence  of  Europe  at  large  during  the  course  of  difficult  and  ddicate  operations,  and 
which,  if  one  pledge  can  be  more  solemn  and  sacred  than  another,  special  sacredness 
in  this  case  binds  us  to  observe* 
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And  Lord  Granville's  dispatch  on  June  16,  1884  (to  be  found  in 
Egypt  No.  23  (1884),  p.  13),  stated: 

Her  Majesty's  Government  ♦  *  *  are  willing  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
shall  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  188S,  pi-ovided  that  the  powers  are  then 
of  opinion  that  such  withdrawal  can  take  place  without  risk  to  peace  and  order. 

Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  February  26,  1885,  said: 

From  the  first  we  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  our  occupation  was  tempo- 
ponuily  and  provisional  only  *  *  *.  We  do  not  propose  to  keep  Egypt  perma- 
nently *  *  *.  On  that  point  we  are  pledged  to  this  country  and  to  Europe;  and 
if  a  contrary  policy  is  adopted  it  will  not  be  by  us. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  10,  1887,  said: 

It  was  not  open  to  us  to  assume  the  protectorate  of  Egypt,  because  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  again  and  again  pledged  themselves  that  they  would  not  do  so 
*  *  *.  My  noble  triend  has  dwelt  upon  that  pledge,  and  he  does  us  no  more  than 
justice  when  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  it  is  a  pleage  which  has  been  constantly 
present  to  our  minds. 

And  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  12,  1889,  said: 

When  my  noble  friend  *  *  *  asks  us  to  convert  ourselves  from  guardians  into 
proprietors  *  *  *  and  to  declare  our  stay  in  Egypt  permanent  «  »  ♦  i  must 
pay  I  think  my  noble  friend  pays  an  insufficient  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Government  of  the  Queen  have  undertaken  and  by  which  they  are 
bound  to  abide.  In  such  a  matter  we  have  not  to  consider  what  is  the  most  convenient 
or  what  is  the  more  profitable  course^,  we  have  to  consider  the  course  to  which  we  are 
bound  by  our  own  obligations  and  by  European  law. 

Mr.  Gladstone  again  on  May  1,  1893,  said,  in  his  fourth  ministry: 

I  can  not  do  otherwise  than  express  my  general  concurrence  *  *  *  that  the 
occupation  of  ^ypt  is  in  the  nature  of  a  burden  and  difficulty,  and  that  the  per- 
manent occupation  of  that  country  would  not  be  agreeable  to  our  traditional  policy, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  good  faith  toward  the  euzerain  power, 
while  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Europe.  *  *  «  i  certainly  shall  not 
set  up  the  doctrine  that  we  have  discovered  a  duty  which  enables  us  to  set  aside 
the  i>le^?es  into  which  we  have  so  freely  entered.  *  *  *  The  thing  we  can  not 
dor  with  honor  is  either  to  deny  that  we  are  under  engagements  which  preclude  the 
idea  of  an  indefinite  occupation,  or  so  to  construe  that  indefinite  occupation  as  to 
hamper  the  engagements  that  we  are  under  by  collateral  considerations. 

The  text  of  the  Anglo-Frendi  agreement  of  April  8,  1904,  pro- 
vides [reading]: 

The  Government  of  His  Majesty  declaies  l^t  it  has  no  intention  of  altering  the 
political  status  of  Egypt. 

The  French  Government  was  objecting  to  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  by  Great  Britain,  and  finally  France  and  Great  Britain  made 
a  secret  treat]r  whereby  Great  Britain  was  to  be  permitted  to  do 
certain  tilings  in  Egypt  without  interference  by  France,  and  France 
was  to  be  permitted  to  do  certain  things  in  Morocco  without  inter- 
ference by  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  About  what  was  the  date  of  that — 
the  year? 

wc.  Folk.  1904.  I  have  the  clause  right  here  in  Lord  Cromer's 
report  of  March  3,  1907,  Egypt  No.  1  (1907),  page  2: 

There  are  insuperable  objections  to  the  assumptioa  of  a  British  protectorate  over 
Eg^^t.  It  woula  involve  a  change  in  the  political  status  ol  the  country.  Now.  in 
Article  I  ol  the  Anglo-French  agreement  of  the  8th  of  April,  1904,  the  Bridsh  Gov- 
ernment have  explicitly  declarea  that  they  have  no  intention  of  altering  the  political 
status  of  I^ypU 
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In  an  interview  with  Dr.  Nimr,  editor  of  the  Mokattam,  October  24, 
1908,  acknowledged  as  official  by  Sir  E.  Gray  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  Eldon  Gorst  was  asked: 

It  haa  been  oaid  that  Great  Britain  propofles  shortly  to  proclaim  the  i»otectonte 
or  the  annexation  of  E^ypt  to  the  Britiah  Empire.  Will  Sir  Gordon  Gorst  permit  me 
to  ask  him  whether  this  rumor  is  well  founded  or  not? 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  was  diplomatic  agent  of  Great  Britain  in 
Egypt,  answered: 

The  rumor  has  no  foundation  and  you  may  contradict  it  categorically.  Great 
Britain  has  eiigaged  herself  by  official  agreements  with  Turkey  and  the  European 
powers  to  respect  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  in  Egvpt.  She  will  keep  her  engage- 
ments, which,  moreover,  she  reiterated  in  1904  at  tixe  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo-French  agreement.  England  stipulated  in  that  agreement  that  she  has  no 
intention  to  change  the  political  situation  in  Egypt.  Neither  the  people  nor  the  Gov- 
ernment wish  to  rid  themselves  of  these  engagements. 

And  so  it  is  clear  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  status  of 
Egypt  was  not  an  internal  question,  but  the  war  gave  an  excuse  for 
Great  Britain  to  break  her  pUghtod  word. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Could  I  ask  you  a  question  there 
without  interrupting  you  ?  You  refer  quite  often.  Governor,  to 
internal  questions.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  now  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  protec  orate  established  and  with  the  league  of  nations, 
it  would  be  no  longer  an  internal  question  t 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir.  I  say,  the  way  this  annex  reads,  with  the 
recognition  of  the  territorial  protectorate,  which  is  not  a  protectorate, 
but  a  masked  annexation,  Egypt  would  be  made  an  internal  question 
and  therefore  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  the  league  of 
nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Your  position  is  that  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  masked  annexation  we  are  parties  to  a  wrong  i 

Mr.  Folk.  We  are  parties  to  a  wrong. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Ana  then  in  the  league  of  nations 
we  rivet  that  wrong  for  all  time  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Particularly,  what  Egypt  desires  is  independence. 
Possibly  the  United  States  can  not  recognize  her  independence,  but 
she  would  be  glad  if  the  United  States  could  do  so.  But  she  asks 
this,  that  there  be  a  clause  in  section  6  making  it  clear  that  the  status 
of  Egypt  shall  be  within  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  league  of  nations 
council  in  order  that  at  least  Egypt  may  go  there  and  nave  her  right 
to  self-determination  adjudicated. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  You  construe  the  league  of  nations 
to  mean  that  with  the  recognition  of  the  situation  now  existing  in 
Egypt,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  hereafter,  in  case 
Egyptians  rebelled  under  the  league  of  nations,  to  refrain  from  aid, 
if  tney  saw  fit  to  aid  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  To  refrain  from  aiding  the  Egyptians  I 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  Folk.  My  point  is  this,  that  as  the  aimex  now  reads,  Egypt 
would  be  ^ecluded  from  appealmg  to  the  council  of  the  league  of 
nations.  "We  want  Egypt  to  have  the  right  to  go  before  that  council 
and  to  have  her  case  adjudicated.  Now  with  me  recognition  of  this 
condition  unqualifiedly,  undoubtedly  if  Egypt  shoidd  go  before  the 
council  as  she  intends  to  go,  if  a  coimcil  is  formed,  she  would  be  met 
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hy  the  jJea  from  Great  Britain^  "Why,  Egypt  is  an  internal  question," 
T^he  United  States  has  recognized  the  protectorate  over  them  and  in 
doing  that  has  recognized  the  present  status,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
over  which  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  has  any  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  did 
recognize  the  protectorate,  not  in  the  treaty  but  by  an  independent 
recognition  some  time  later,  did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  understand  about  a  month  ago  there  was  a  recognition 
by  the  State  Department. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Some  of  it  was  before  that,  while 
the  President  was  at  Paris,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  think  there  was  a  recognition  then. 

Senator  tfoHNsoN  of  CaUfomia.  It  was  then  that  the  recognition 
occurred,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Folk.  And  this  was  written  into  the  annex  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  Would  it  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  a  question  t 

Mr.  Folk.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  would  like  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind.  I  have 
read  some  articles  on  this.  Before  the  war,  Egypt  had  as  her 
sovereign,  Turkey. 

Mr.  FoL^.  Nominallv. 

Senator  Swanson.  I^ominaUv,  and  the  ruler  was  called  a  khedivet 

Mr.  Folk.  He  was  khedive  tnen. 

Senator  Swanson.  He  was  simply  the  governor  of  the  Province? 

Mr.  Folk.  Egypt  was  practically  independent,  subject  only  to  this 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Turkey. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  read  an  article  somewhere,  and  I  want 
to  see  if  I  get  it  clear  in  my  mind;  that  before  the  war  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  flie  khedive,  was  simply  the  governor  of  a  province. 

Mr.  Folk.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  historically  wrong. 

Mr.  Folk.  He  is  absolute  sovereign,  subject  only  to  this  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Turkey. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  the  flag  in  Egypt  was  really 
the  Turkish  fli^,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Folk.  1^. 

Senator  Swanson.  Did  not  the  money  carry  the  stamp  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  since  then  they 
changed  the  name  of  the  ruler  from  Khedive  to  Sultan,  and  that  the 
word  "Sultan*'  is  a  radical  term,  indicating  complete  sovereignty, 
while  the  E3iedive  was  more  or  less  of  a  subordinate. 

Mr.  Folk.  No;  *' Khedive"  means  sovereign  or  king,  and  the  word 
"Sultan"  was  used  by  Great  Britain  in  appointing  Jrrince  Hussein 
in  order  to  distinguish  his  office  from  that  of  the  Khedive  from  which 
the  other  man  was  ousted. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  noticed  an  article  written  from  a  British 
standpoint  which  indicated  that  the  word  "Sultan"  meant  complete 
sovereignty  over  Egypt  by  the  Sultan,  free  from  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes;  it  does. 

Senator  Mosbs.  That  is  to  say,  free  of  annual  tribute. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  the  money  there  is  now  Egyptian 
instead  of  Turkish  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 
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Senator  Swanson.  And  th»t  the  flaj;  of  S^ypt  floats  over  erery- 
tking  except  the  Briti^  consulate  ana  the  places  where  the  British 
are? 

Mr.  Folk.  The  Egyptian  flag  floats  over  everything  except  the 
British  flag,  which  is  supreme. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  British  flag  floats 
only  over  the  British  Embassy  and  where  the  troops  are.  Is  that 
true! 

Mr.  Folk.  No;  I  do  not  understand  it  that  wav.  The  British 
flas  is  supreme  in  Egypt.  They  have  an  Egyptian  nag,  like  the  flag 
of  Virginia,  or  the  flag  of  any  State. 

Senator.  Swanson.  Three  crescents  and  three  stars  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  is  the  flag  of  Egypt;  hke  the  flag  of  Virginia. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  know  why  the  three  crescents  and  tho 
three  stars  were  adopted? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  was  adopted  as  the  form  of  the  flag. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  article  stated  that  that  flajg  floated 
supreme,  except  that  the  British  had  their  flag  over  their  canton- 
ments o^ posts  where  the  troops  were,  and  over  their  embassy;  but 
that  outside  of  that  the  Egyptian  flag  was  supreme,  and  that  the 
money  now  had  the  stamp  of  the  sultan,  and  that  that  evidenced 
sovereignty,  and  it  gave  them  more  sovereignty  than  they  had  under 
Turkey.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Great  Britain  has  assumed  sovereignty  over  Egypt, 
and  is  practically  annexing  it  to  the  British  Empire. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  vou  put  into  the  record  the  proclamation 
in  which  she  establishes  tne  protectorate,  sayipg  she  will  defend 
and  protect  Egypt  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  1  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  there  were  two  proclamations, 
one  proclamation  dethroning  the  khedive 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes;  I  have  read  that. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  the  next  one  establishing  the  protectorate. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes ;  I  have  that  here  and  wHl  read  it  in  a  moment. 
In  order  to  have  it  clear  as  to  just  what  Great  Britain  had 

Senator  Moses.  The  khedivate  was  a  hereditary  office  in  the 
Egyptian  royal  family? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes ;  it  was  hereditary. 

Senator  Swanson.  They  have  dethroned  one  ruler  and  put  in 
anotheir.  and  call  him  the  sultan  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes, 

Senator  Swanson.  Does  the  term  *' sultan"  indicate  more  sov- 
ereignty than  "khedive"? 

ifr.  Folk.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Swanson.  This  article  stated  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Folk.  "Khedive"  stands  f^r  sultan  or  king,  aad  the  term 
"sultan"  stands  for  practically  the  same  thing. 

Now,  in  order  to  have  it  clear  as  to  just  what  Great  Britain  did, 
I  will  state  that  in  an  official  report  of  date  November  1,  1014,  it  was 
stated: 

Hu  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  forwanie4  a  cucular  to  the  great 
powers  directing  tfa^ir  attention  to  the  lact  that  the  presence  of  the  English  troope  in 
Egypt  does  not  permit  h^tri  to  exercise  his  suzerain  ri^ts.  Acting  upon  this  basis, 
the  &hediye  of  Egypt,  Abbas  II,  has  also  invited  the  Kn^tish  Government  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  his  oountiy. 
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Again,  on  Novmnber  2,  1914,  the  report  stated: 

The  Turkiah  ambasaador  at  London,  Tewfik  Pascha,  has  presented  to  the  toreign 
office  an  ultimatum  &om  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  demanding  the  inunediate  evacua^ 
tlon  of  Egypt  by  the  English  troops. 

And  so  on  December  18,  1914,  England  proclaimed  the  removal 
by  her  of  the  lawful  Kledive  of  Egypt  and  the  appointment  by 
England  of  Price  Hussein^  uncle  of  the  Khedive,  as  Sultan  of  the 
Throne.  England's  Sultan  of  Egypt  is  maintained  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt  to-day,  against  the  will  of  the  Egjyptian  people,  by  the  power 
oi  England's  military  forces. 

In  uie  London  Times  of  December  19,  1914,  appears  the  proclama- 
tion, proclaiming  the  protectorate.  It  is  rather  long,  and  1  will  not 
read  it. 

The  Chairman  Insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Folk  Yes;  I  wiU  ask  to  insert  it  in  the  record. 

The  proclamation  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  action  of  his  Highness  Ahbas  Hihni  Pasha,  lately  Khedive  of  Egypt,, 
who  has  adhered  to  the  Ring's  enemies,  His  Majesty's  Government  have  seen  fit  to 
depose  him  from  the  khedi\iate,  and  that  high  dignity  has  been  offered,  Avith  the* 
title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  his  Hi^ness  Prince  Hussein  Kamel  Pasha,  eldest  living 
price  of  the  family  of  Mohomet  Ah,  and  has  been  accepted  by  him. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  of  Prince  Hussein,  to  bo- 
an  honorary  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion  of  his  accea- 
fiion  to  the  sultenate. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  give  directions  for  the  following  appointment  to  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Geoi^e. 

His  Excellency  Hussein  Rushdi  Paaha,  president  of  the  council  of  ministers  of 
His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  be  an  honorary  knight.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order. 

The  following  notice  is  issued  by  the  foreign  office: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  having  been  informed  that  the  Grovemment  of  the 
French  Republic  have  recognized  the  British  protectorate  over  Egypt,  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  principal  secreta^  of  state  for  forei^  affairs  hereby  gives  notice  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  adhere  to  the  Franco-Moorish  treatv  of  March  30^  1912. 

'*The  forei^  office  communicates  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Prmce  Hussein 
by  the  acting  high  commissioner  in  Egypt: 

"Caiko,  December  19,  1914' 

"Your  HiOHNsae:  I  am  instructed  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Highness  the  circumstances 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  between  His  Britannic  Majestv  and  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  chuiges  which  that  war  entails  in  the  status  of  E^pt. 

"In  the  Ottoman  cabinet  there  were  two  parties:  On  one  side  was  a  moderate 
party,  mindful  of  the  sympathy  extended  by  Great  Britain  to  every  effort  toward 
reform  in  Turkev^  who  recognized  that  in  the  war  in  which  His  Majesty  was  already 
en^sged  no  Turloah  interests  were  concerned  and  welcomed  the  assurances  of  Hie 
Majesty  and  his  allies  that  neither  in  Egypt  nor  elsewhere  would  the  war  be  used  as 
a  pretext  for  any  action  injurious  to  Ottoman  interests.  On  the  other  side,  a  band  of 
unscrupulous  military  adventures  looked  to  find  in  a  war  of  agression  wa£[ed  in 
concert  with  His  Majesty's  enemies  means  of  retrieving  the  disasters — ^mxlitaryy 
financial,  and  economic — ^into  which  they  had  already  plunged  their  country.  Hop- 
ing  to  the  last  that  wiser  counsels  must  prevail.  His  Majesty  and  his  allies,  in  spite 
of  repeated  violations  of  their  rights,  abstained  from  retaliatory  action  until  com- 
pellea  thereto  by  the  crossing  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  by  armed  bands  and  by  the 
unprovoked  attacks  on  Russian  open  ports  by  Turkish  naval  forces  under  German 
officers. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  are  in  possession  of  ample  evidence  that  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  His  Highness  Abbas  Hihni  Paedia,  late  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  has  definitely  thrown  in  his  lot  with  His  Majesty's  enemies. 

"From  the  &cts  aoove  set  out  it  restdts  that  the  r^hts  over  the  Egyptian  executive 
of  the  Sultan  or  of  the  late  Khedive  are  forfeited  to  His  Majesty. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  have  already,  through  the  geneotd  officer  commanding 
His  Majesty's  forces  in  Egypt,  accepted  exclusive  reeponsibility  for  the  defense  of 
Ejgypt  auring  the  present  war.    It  remains  to  lay  down  the  form  of  the  future  govern- 
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ment  of  the  country  freed,  as  I  have  stated,  from  all  rights  of  soK^ainty  or  other 
rights  heretofore  claimed  by  the  Ottoman  Government. 

*'0f  the  rights  thus  accruing  to  His  Majesty,  no  leas  than  of  those  exercised  in 
Egypt  during  the  last  30  years  of  reform,  His  Majesty's  Government  regard  themselves 
as  trustees  for  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  And  His  Majesty's  Government  have  de- 
cided that  Great  Britain  can  best  nunll  the  responsibilities  she  has  incurred  toward 
Egypt  by  the  formal  declaration  of  a  British  protectorate  and  by  the  government  of 
the  coimtry  under  such  protectorate  by  a  prince  of  the  khedival  family. 

"In  these  circumstances  I  am  instructed  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  inform 
Your  Highness  that  by  reason  of  your  age  and  experience  you  have  been  chosen  as  the 
Prince  of  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali  most  worthy  to  occupy  the  Khedivial  position, 
with  the  title  and  style  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt;  and  in  inviting  Your  Highness  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  your  high  office,  I  am  to  give  you  the  formal  assurance 
that  Great  Britain  accepts  the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  territories 
under  Your  Highness  against  all  aggression  whencesoever  coming.  And  His  Maiesty  's 
Government  authorizes  me  to  declare  that,  after  the  establisnment  of  the  British 
protectorate  now  announce,  all  Egyptian  subjects,  wherever  they  may  be,  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  protection  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

"With  Ottoman  suzerainty  there  will  disappear  the  restrictions  heretofore  placed 
by  Ottoman  firmans  upon  the  numbers  and  organization  of  Yomr  Highnesses  Army  and 
upon  the  grant  of  Your  Highness  of  honorific  distinctions. 

"As  regards  foreign  relations,  His  Majesty's  Government  deem  it  most  consistent 
with  the  new  respoiisibilities  assumed  by  Great  Britain  that  the  relations  between 
Your  Highness 's  Government  and  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  should  be 
henceforth  conducted  through  His  Majesty's  representative  in  Cairo. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  have  repeatedly  placed  on  record  that  the  system  of 
treaties  known  as  the  Capitulations,  by  which  Your  Highness 's  Government  is  bound, 
are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  development  of  the  country;  but  I  am  expressly 
authorized  to  state  that  in  the  opinion  of  HiB  Majesty's  Government  the  revision  of 
these  treaties  may  most  conveniently  be  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  present  war. 

' '  In  the  field  of  internal  administration  I  am  to  remind  Your  Highness  that,  in 
tX)nsonance  with  the  traditions  of  British  nolicy .  it  has  been  the  aim  of  His  Majesty's 
Government,  while  working  through  and  in  tne  closest  association  with  the  con- 
stituted Egyptian  authorities,  to  secure  individual  liberty,  to  promote  the  spread  of 
education,  to  further  the  development  of  the  natiural  resources  of  the  coimtry,  and  in 
such  measure  as  the  degree  of  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  may  permit,  to  asso- 
ciate the  governed  in  the  task  of  government.  Not  only  is  it  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  remain  faithful  to  such  policy,  but  they  are  convinced  that 
the  clearer  definition  of  Great  Britain's  position  in  the  country  will  accelerate  progress 
towards  self-^vemment. 

* '  The  religious  convictions  of  Egyptian  subjects  will  be  scrupulously  respected,  as 
are  those  of  His  Majesty's  own  subjects,  whatever  their  creed:  nor  need  I  affirm  to 
Your  Highness  that  in  declaring  Egypt  free  from  any  duty  of  obedience  to  those  who 
have  usurped  palitical  power  at  Constantinople  His  Majesty's  Government  are  ani- 
mated by  no  hostility  toward  the  khalifate.  The  past  history  of  E^ypt  shows,  indeed, 
tluit  the  loyalty  of  Egyptian  Mahomedans  toward  the  khalifate  is  mdependent  of  any 
political  bonds  between  Egypt  and  Constantinople. 

* '  The  strengthening  and  progress  of  Mahomedan  institutions  in  Egypt  is  naturally 
a  matter  in  wnich  His  Majesty  s  Government  take  the  deepest  interest  tuid  in  whicn 
Your  Highness  will  be  speciatly  concerned,  and,  in  carrying  out  such  reforms  as  may 
be  considered  necessary,  your  Highness  may  count  upon  the  sympathetic  support  of 
His  Maj^^ity's  Government. 

"  I  am  to  add  that  His  Majesty's  Grovemment  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  loyalty, 
good  sense,  and  self-restraint  of  Egjnptian  subjects  to  facilitate  the  task  of  the  general 
officer  commanding  His  Majesty's  forces,  who  is  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order,  and  with  the  prevention  of  the  rendering  of  aid  to  the  enemy. 

^'I  have.  etc%. 

'*(Sd.)  MiLNB  Chbbtham." 
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The  New  Era. 

end  of  an  anomalous  sftuation. 

[By  onr  special  corrospoxideiit.] 

Cairo,  December  18, 

The  Ottoman  suzerainty  over  Egypt  has  at  last  given  place  to  a  British  prote^rate. 
The  proclamation  announciiu^  Great  Britain's  decision  and  explaining  the  cause  is 
just  published,  and  the  thunaer  of  101  guns  has  laid  the  ghost  ol  Turkish  rule. 

Only  the  madness  of  Egypt's  ex-suzerain  has  compel]^  Great  Britain  once  for  all 
to  confirm  and  regularize  her  position  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  Until  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  of  1904  our  very  occupation  was  not  officially  recognized  by  Europe. 
That  agreement,  though  it  involved  Hie  recognition  by  France,  ana  subsequently  oy 
other  powers,  of  our  predominant  interests  in  JBgypt,  was  yet  a  self-denying  ordioance 
in  that  we  bound  ourselves  therein  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  status  of  the  coimtry. 
Neither  the  Turkish  adventure  Id  1906  nor  the  aimexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzecovina 
by  Austria-Hungary,  whose  foreign  minister,  the  late  Count  Aehrenthal,  undoubtedlv 
believed  we  should  follow  his  lead  and  annex  Egypt,  nor  the  proclamation  of  a  French 
protectorate  over  Morocco  in  1911,  induced  us  to  alter  the  status  of  Turkey's  vassal. 
It  was  not  till  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  had  been  rendered  impossible  by 
Turkey's  gratuitous  attack  on  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  the  one  step,  short  of  annexation,  that  she  could  take  with  justice  to  herself 
and  the  E^^yptians. 

Such  a  situation,  with  England  in  beneficent  occupation  of  a  Turkish  vassal  State 
and  at  war  with  the  nominal  suzerain,  who  had  never  recognized  our  occupation,  and 
had  never  conferred  the  slightest  benefit  upon  Egypt,  was  aBke  intolerable  and  absurd. 

A  solution  which  might  have  placed  the  Egyptians  in  closer  relations  with  the 
British  Emjure  might  have  been  adopted.  But  nothing  has  impressed  more  the 
Intellectual  elements  among  the  Arab  peoples,  whom  the  Pan  Islamists  of  the  Levan- 
tine elements  of  Constantinople  and  Jewish  Salonika  were  striving  to  combine  against 
us,  than  our  unremitting  efforts  to  prepare  the  Egyptians  for  self-government  and  our 
abstinence  from  all  action  calculated  to  repress  the  development  of  local  institutions. 

Again,  we  are  at  war  on  behalf  of  small  nationalities.  None  can  deny  the  growth  of 
£g\'ptian  racial  feeling,  and  this  racial  feeling — particularism,  call  it  what  you  will — 
mmts  respect  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Egyptian  people,  with 
insignificant  exceptions,  have  shown  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  the  present  crisis. 
More  drastic  action,  while  simplifying  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  the  foreign 
jurisdictions  in  Egypt,  would  nave  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  Egyptian  Anglophiles 
and  might  have  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

None  can  doubt  that  under  the  British  protectorate,  proclaimed  on  a  day  which 
Moslems  regard  as  auspicious,  Egypt  will  prosper  and  advance  even  more  rapidly  than 
it  has  yet  done,  and  will  be  all  the  nappier  for  the  disappearance  of  Ottoman  suzerainty. 
Once  a  cruel  reality,  that  suzerainty  bad  long  become  a  shadow,  but  it  was  a  shadow 
that  still  troubled  some  men's  dreams  in  Egypt. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  December  14,  1914. 

We  are  told  that  the  league  of  nations  will  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciples between  nations  that  have  long  been  applied  between  mdi- 
viduals  by  municipal  law.  If  an  individual  were  to  appoint  himsdf 
trustee  of  your  property  and  take  your  property  by  virtue  of  his 
appointment,  that  would,  under  municipal  law,  land  nim  behind  the 
bars.  England  appointed  herself  trustee,  and  under  that  self- 
appointment  took  over  Egypt.  Now,  as  a  war  measure,  that  was 
accepted  and  not  objected  to,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies-  but  the  war  is  now  over.  Shidl  Egypt  be  handed 
over  to  Great  Britain  as  spoils  of  war  contrary  to  the  declarations  in 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  and  of  the  principles  for  which 
America  fought?  When  Great  Britain's  pledges  of  altruism  are  set 
down  side  by  side  with  the  treatment  of  llgypt  by  Great  Britain  the 
result  must  be  awesome  to  the  democratic  nund.  Of  all  the  countries 
at  war  the  aims  and  motives  of  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
stated  to  the  world  with  the  greatest  clarity  and  in  the  most  impressive 
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way.  On  November  10,  1914,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  8i)eech  called 
the  world  to  witness  the  utter  unselfishness  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
war.  ^^As  the  Lord  liveth,"  he  declared,  ''EngUoid  does  not  seek 
a  yard  of  territory.  We  are  in  this  war,"  he  said,  ''from  motives  of 
purest  chivalry,  U>  defend  the  weak." 

On  February  27,  1915,  Premier  Uovd  George  assented  with  dnr 
matic  fervor  that  the  suggestion  that  fjidand  desired  ''territorial  or 
other  aggrandizement"  was  an  infamous  lie  of  the  enemy. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  February  27^  1915. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where  do  you  find  those  speeeh^! 

Mr.  Folk.  In  any  daily  newspaper,  in  the  Associated  Press  reports. 

Aside  from  ''making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  the  reasons 
given  for  America's  entrance  into  the  war  were,  "For  the  right  of  all 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government " 
and  "for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations." 

President  Wilson,  in  his  great  address  at  Moxmt  Vernon,  the  home 
of  Washinjgton,  on  July  4,  1918,  said — ^you  are  familiar  with  it,  but 
I  will  reaa  it  ^ain  lest  we  foi^et  — and  the  ideals  expressed  in  this 
speech  and  in  the  14  points,  I  believe,  had  more  to  do  with  winning 
tne  war  than  a  thousand  cannon  or  a  million  men.  President 
Wilson  in  his  Mount  Vernon  address  said: 

There  can  be  but  one  issue.  The  settlement  must  be  final.  There  can  be  no 
compromise.  No.  halfway  decision  would  be  tolerable.  No  halfway  decision  » 
conceivable.  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the  world  are 
fighting,  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  there  can  be  peace.  •  *  * 
liie  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory,  or  sovereignty,  or  economie 
arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship  upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that 
settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the  material 
interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  diffeient 
settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  influence  or  mastery.  *  *  ♦  What  we  seek  is  the 
reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  oxganized 
opinion  of  mankind. 

Shall  Egypt,  without  the  consent  of  the  Egyptians,  be  turned  over 
to  England  for  the  sake  of  England's  influence  or  mastery  ?  Let  U3 
be  true  to  the  ideals  expressed  in  President  Wilson's  Mount  Vernon 
address. 

In  the  14  points  advanced  by  President  Wilson  we  find  the  following 
pertinent  and  applicable  provisions: 

Point  14.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific  covenanta 
for  the  puri)ose  of  affording  mutual  guaranties  of  political  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  to  great  and  small  States  alike. 

This  principle  allied  to, Egypt  would  lead  to  a  conclusion  directlv 
opposite  from  the  indorsement  of  the  British  seizure  of  Egypt  and 
destruction  of  Egypt^s  independence. 

Applying  the  prmciple  of  the  seventh  point  to  Egypt  and  only 
substituting  the  word  ''Egypt"  for  ** Belgium,"  the  seventh  point 
would  read: 

Egypt,  the  whole  world  wiU  agree,  must  be  evacuated  and  restored,  without  any 
attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjovs  in  common  with  all  other  free 
nations.  No  other  single  act  will  serve  as  this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among 
the  nations  in  the  laws  which  they  have  themselves  set  and  determined  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  relations  with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure 
and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever  impaired. 

How  can  it  be  justly  said  that  Egypt  is  outside  the  realm  of  the 
principles  of  the  14  pomts,  and  that  England  may  deny  the  right  ot 
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self-determination  to  Egypt?  If  Great  Britain's  holding  of  Egypt 
by  military  force  shonloDe  indorsed  and  ratified  by  the  very  instru- 
ment which  condemns  that  character  of  international  aggression, 
would  not  the  "whole  structure  and  validity  of  international  law*' 
be  forever  impaired  I  Would  not  the  covenant  as  to  the  rights  of 
all  nations  to  self-determination  and  to  freedom  from  aggressions 
by  other  nations  be  made  a  hollow  mockery?  Shall  the  principles 
of  democracy,  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  the  league  of  nations  cove- 
nant, be  repudiated  in  Section  VI  of  the  annex  U>  the  treaty  ? 

Senator  Knox.  Governor,  do  you  claim  that  this  treaty  in  any 
other  way,  except  inferentially  making  it  an  internal  question, 
ratifies  it  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  find  anvthing  else  in  the  treaty,  and  I 
charge  that  Great  Britain  intends  to  Keep  Egypt,  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  give  up  Egypt.  If  Great  Britain  wul  announce  that  she 
intends  to  give  up  Egypt,  that  she  will  turn  Egypt  over  to  the  league 
of  nations  or  to  a  mandatory,  that  will  be  a  different  proposition, 
but  there  has  been  no  such  annoimcement,  and  from  the  circumstances 
which  I  will  detail  in  a  moment  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
such  announcement. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  only  part  of  the  treaty  with 
which  you  deal  is  that  portion  of  article  147  wh6reby  Germany  de- 
clares that  she  recognizes  the  protectorate  proclaimed  over  Egypt 
by  Great  Britain  ? 

Mi,  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  On  December  18,  1914? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Independently  of  the  treaty  the 
United  States  some  few  months  ago  recomized  this  protectorate  as 
well.  Now  perhaps  you  are  going  to  reacn  that  point,  but  I  wish  to 
ask  you,  what  can  fee  done  so  far  as  this  treaty  is  concerned,  to 
accomplish  the  object  which  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  FOLK.  By  mserting  tne  words  "the  status  of  Egypt  shall 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations.'' 
That  one  sentence  inserted  in  section  6  would  relieve  any  question. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  do  you  Consider  the  treaty 
as  dealing  with  the  status  of  Egypt  ?  Does  it  not  simply  require  the 
recognition  by  Grermany  of  the  British  protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  It  merely  provides  that  Germany  recognizes  this  pro- 
tectorate; but  when  tnat  is  indorsed  without  qualification,  we  fike- 
wise  recognize  and  indorse  it.  It  is  not  a  protectorate.  If  it  were 
a  protectorate  actually,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  it  is  a  masked 
annexation.  We  would  recognize  the  condition.  We  would  deliver 
over  Egypt  to  British  bondage  forever  if  there  were  no  qualifications 
there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  have  done  that  already  by  our 
recognition,  have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  treaty  a  clause 
providing  that  the  league  of  nations  shall  nave  jurisdiction.  If  we 
nave  done  rL  then  let  it  be  undone,  as  this  clause  would  undo  it. 

Senator  E.nox.  Do  you  recognize  this  proposition,  that  we  might 
be  estopped  from  denying  that  status  ?  By  our  treaty  with  Germany 
we  seek  recognition  oi  the  status  of  a  protectorate  over  Egypt.    That 
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is  the  thing  that  we  made  Germany  do.     Would  we  not  be  equitably 
estopped  from  denying  that  status  ourselves  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  I  think  unquestionably  we  would.  Wq  could  not  deny 
that  status.  In  other  words,  God  seems  to  be  in  the  covenant,  but 
the  devil  in  the  annex  to  this  treaty. 

Permanent  pjeace  can  not  be  founded  on  injustice.  If  Great  Britain 
seeks  .the  turning  over  of  Egypt  to  her  as  a  condition  defining  the 
covenant,  then  we  may  well  question  her  sincerity  in  signing  the 
covenant.  If  Great  Britain  really  intends  to  turn  Efeypt  back  to  the 
Egyptians,  or  over  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  Great 
Britain  should  not  object  to  a  clause  specificfSly  giving  jurisdiction 
over  Egypt  to  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations.  If  Great  Britain 
does  not  mtend  to  turn  Egypt  over  to  the  Egyptians  or  to  the  council 
of  the  legaue  of  nations.  Oxen  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  object  to 
such  a  clause.  If  Great  Britain  was  not  sincere  in  proclaiming  the 
beautiful  principles  of  democracy^  in  the  covenant,  then  the  sooner 
we  find  that  out  the  better,  and  it  were  better  to  find  it  out  before 
the  knot  is  tied  and  it  is  too  late. 

Senator  Habding.  Governor,  you  overlook  the  point  that  the  council 
of  the  league  of  nations  is  made  up  by  the  very  powers  that  have 
made  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes,  I  know  that  very  well ;  but  when  you  put  in  this 
clause 

Senator  Harding.  Would  not  the  cure  be  to  leave  Egypt  to  her 
own  f ortimes,  without  putting  her  under  the  control  of  the  league  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  would  be  the  maximum.  That  is  the  desire,  the 
hope,  the  prayer  of  the  Egyptians,  to  be  independent.  They  would 
like  to  be  recognized  as  independent,  but  they  ask  at  least  that  they 
be  riot  precluded  from  going  before  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  E^nox.  What  is  going  to  become  of  your  theories  if  there 
is  to  be  no  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Folk,  fi  there  is  no  league  of  nations  then,  of  course,  that  is 
a  different  proposition.  I  do  not  think  we  could  assume  to  act  with 
reference  to  Egypt  except  through  a  possible  treaty. 

Senator  Knox.  But  tnere  is  opposition  to  the  league  of  nations. 

M&p.  Folk.  Yes.  . 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  the  league  of  nations  is  stricken  out,  how 
are  we  going  to  help  you  then  in  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  You  could  if  you  should  recognize  the  independence 
of  Egypt,  but  that  would  possibly  be  going  beyond  what  you  might 
desire  to  do. 

Senator  Ksox.  The  executive  branch  of  our  Grovernment  has 
recognized  the  protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes. 

Senator  E[nox.  And  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such  matters. 

l\fc.  Folk.  Undoubtedly,  except  when  it  comes  up  in  a  treaty,  as 
it  does  here.  But  I  am  speaking  only  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  is  to  be  a  league  of  nations  estabhshed  and  that  this  treaty  wiU 
be  adopted  with  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  Then  ui)oii 
that  assimiption  we  ask  for  the  insertion  of  this  clause  so  as  to  give 
Egypt  the  right  to  go  before  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations.  V 
Groat  Britain  merefy  intends  to  keep  Egypt  until  the  creation  of  the 
league  of  nations,  so  that  Egypt  shall  be  saved  from  outside  aggres- 
sion, that  is  one  tning;  but  ii  that  were  the  intention  of  Great  BntaiUy 
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why  should  she  ask  that  the  seizure  and  holding  of  Egypt  by  her  be 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  other  nations  ?  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  the  purpose  oi  Great  Britain  is  to  keep  Egypt  pennanently  as  a 
part  of  her  dominions,  and  to  do  this  if  possible  with  the  approval  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Frederic  Courtland  Penfield  was  consul  general  of  the  United 
States  to  Egypt,  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  '*Present-Day  Egypt." 
In  that  book,  on  page  315,  he  gives  some  reasons  why  Great  Britain 
would  probably  not  want  to  give  up  Egypt.     He  says: 

Great  Britain  has  well-nigh  made  an  English  lake  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  outlet 
of  this  lake,  the  Suez  Canal,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  scheme  of  British  rule  in  India  and 
the  East.  To  control  the  canal,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  is  the  .predominant 
reason  why  England  remains  in  Egypt.  It  serves  her  purpose  perfectly-  to  have  5,000 
redcoats  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  the  great  international  waterway  and  a  guard- 
ship  ^at  each  terminus  of  it.  Without  the  absolute  control  of  this  connecting  link 
between  Occident  and  Orient,  36,000,000  people  in  Great  Britain  could  not  expect 
long  to  hold  in  subjection  400,000,000  in  India  and  to  govern  a  quarter  of  the  globe. 


Dg  to  hold  in  subjection  400,000,000  in  Ind 

And  again,  on  page  316,  he  says: 

Ab  incidental  reason  why  Great  Britain  ret 


Ab  incidental  reason  why  Great  Britain  retains  her  hold  upon  Egypt  is  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  Nile  Valley  reduces  more  and  more  each  year  the  dependence  of  British 
spindlers  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  if  the  principles  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
are  to  be  made  impartially  effective,  the  status  of  Egypt  should  be 
declared  to  be  a  matter  of  adjustment  by  the  l^aeue  of  nations,  when 
the  league  of  nations  shall  have  been  formed  anain  active  operation. 

What  title  has  Great  Britain  to  Egypt?  Ordinarily  a  country 
acquires  title  to  territory  by  discovery,  by  purchase,  or  by  conquest. 
England  did  not  discover  Egypt,  did  not  purchase  Egypt,  and  it  has 
made  no  lawful  conquest  of  Egypt.  Entering  Egypt  tor  the  purpose 
of  collecting  debts  and  promising  the  world  to  withdraw  after  tem- 
porary occupation;  seizing  Egypt  aa  a  war  measure  by  reason  of  the 
appearance  of  Turkey  as  a  combatant;  that  is  the  title  of  Great 
Britain  to  Egypt.  Now  the  war  is  over,  and  the  league  of  nations  is 
presumed,  supposed,  or  assumed  to  be  established,  and  government 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  this  being  so, 
shall  the  title  of  seizing  nations  to  their  plunder  be  recognized? 
If  80,  the  war  will  have  f  afled  of  its  chief  purposes  and  victory  wul  have 
been  robbed  of  her  most  precious  jewel. 

The  league  of  nations,  we  are  told,  would  apply  the  same  principles 
between  nations  that  have  long  been  applied  between  individuals  by 
municipal  law. 

If  an  individual  were  to  forcibly  intrude  into  the  home  of  another 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  collecting  a  debt  and  then  should  assume 
proprietorship  and'  direction  over  the  entire  household  upon  the 
theory  that  it  is  best  for  the  owners  of  the  house,  and  then  should  ask 
diat  his  title  to  dominion  and  control  of  the  house  be  recognized,  he 
would,  under  municipal  law,  land  in  jail  as  a  trespasser. 

If,  imder  the  lea^e  of  nations,  the  same  principles  are  to  be 
applied  between  nations,  Great  Britain  would  have  to  get  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  where  she  is  a  trespasser  by  force  and  without  title. 

Great  Britam  holds  Egypt  not  by  right  of  any  title,  but  by  might 
of  military  force. 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  announced  that  Japan  will  not 
hold  Shantimg  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  there;  that 
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«he  will  give  Shantungback  to  China.  She  may  not  be  sinc^e  in 
that  announcement.  That  is  not  a  question  to  discuss  here.  But 
there  has  been  no  announcement  that  Great  Britain  wiU  be  even 
that  unselfish  as  to  Egypt.  Indeed,  Great  Britain's  occupation  of 
Egypt  under  pretense  of  collecting  debts  or  protecting  the  Egyptian 
•Government  from  *' rebels/'  and  her  continued  occupation  in  viola- 
tion of  her  promises  to  withdraw  and  the  later  seizure  and  present 
holding  of  Egypt  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Egypt, 
•do  not  lend  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  Great  Britain  wifl  act 
unselfishly  toward  Egypt.  There  is  no  defense,  in  any  of  the  books, 
as  to  Great  Britain's  holding  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  stain  upon  the  history 
•of  England. and  is  so  recognized.  They  only  say  in  defense,  **WeIl, 
Oreat  Britain  has  given  good  government  down  in  Egypt."  We 
might  have  good  government  in  this  country  imder  a  kin^,  but  that 
would  be  no  reason  why  we  would  be  satisfied  with  a  long.  We 
want  more  than  good  government — we  want  self-government.  And 
430  do  the  Egyptians.  No  amount  of  goo3  government  can  com- 
p^isate  for  the  loss  of  self-government,  ^gland's  seizure  and 
<5ontinued  holding  of  Egypt,  not  by  right  but  by  might,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  world's  new  temper. 

Onij  by  the  exercise  of  the  gospel  of  force  can  the  holding  of  Egypt 
be  maintained.  The  cruel  disappointment  of  the  Egyptians  wno 
fought  so  bravely  with  the  Allies  to  overthrow  autocracy  and  to  sus- 
tain democracy  throughout  the  world,  only  to  be  denied  the  things 
for  which  they  and  America  fought,  and  to  be  placed  under  the  steel 
•of  the  military  autocracy  of  England,  means  oittemess  that  ill  ac- 
cords with  that  spirit  of  the  league  of  nations  hich  speaks  for  right 
And  justice  to  all  people,  and  that  no  people  shall  be  governed  with- 
out their  consent. 

The  inevitable  outcome  is  recorded  in  the  daily  press.  Most  of 
the  news  from  Egypt  is  suppressed  by  Great  Britain.  We  hear  very 
little.  Once  in  a  while  something  leaks  through.  For  instance, 
there  was  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  of  July  25  last,  and  I  quote 
irom  the  headlines  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic  oi  July  25,  1919: 

Eight  hundred  Egyptians  die,  1,600  wounded,  when  British  put  down  revolution. 

Is  there  any  wonder  1  Would  not  Americans  fight  under  the  same 
-circumstances?  Would  not  Englishmen  do  the  same?  Shall  the 
same  instrument  guaranteeing  the  right  of  self-determination  to  the 

5eople  of  all  nations  approve  the  denial  of  self-determination  to 
Igypt?  Is  the  world  to  continue  to  be  ruled  bv  might,  or  are  we 
really  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  when  right  and  justice  shall  reign 
throughout  tte  earth  1 

The  Egyptians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  believing  that  they 
were  fighting  for  the  right  of  self-determination  and  for  the  principle 
that  no  people  should  be  governed  without  their  consent.  When  the 
Armistice  was  signed  the  Egyptians  rejoiced,  even  more  than  we  re- 
joiced, for  they  were  glad  that  the  military  autocracy  had  been  over- 
thrown, that  the  wond  had  been  made,  as  they  believed,  safe  for 
democracy.  They  were  glad  further  because  they  thought  it  meant 
the  independence  of  Egypt.  They  did  not  doubt  that  they  would 
have  the  ri^ht'of  self-determination,  and  that  the  time  of  their  being 
governed  without  their  consent  was  about  to  end.  The  le^lative 
assembly  of  Egypt  then  appointed  this  commission  to  go  to  raris  to 
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the  peace  conference,  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  league  of  nations, 
and  that  Egypt  would  be  a  part  of  it.  There  was  joy  tnroughout  the 
I  And  of  Eg^t.  A  song  of  gladness  was  heard  up  and  down  the  NUe. 
This  commission  went  on  its  way  to  Paris,  but  when  it  reached  Malta 
the  members  of  the  conmiission  were  astounded  when  they  were 
arrested  by  order  of  the  British  Groyemment  and  interned  in  jail. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Where? 

Mr.  Folk.  At  Malta.  The  British  Government  did  not  intend  that 
Egypt  should  be  heard  before  the  league  of  nations,,  or  before  the 
peace  conference.  Not  only  that,  but  the  British  Government  did 
not  intend  that  the  cause  of  E^^t  should  be  heard  in  the  United 
States,  for  upon  order  of  the  British  Government  this  conmiission  is 
interned  in  Paris  to-day,  and  passports  have  been  denied  not  only  to 
members  of  the  commission  to  come  to  the  United  States,  but  to  any 
representative  of  the  commission  to  come.  If  you  are  to  consider 
this  treaty  long  enough,  I  wish  you  would  send  tor  Mr.  Zaghlul,  the 
first  man  of  Esypt,  and  let  him  tell  you  the  story.  Great  Britain 
can  not  claim  that  he'is  a  mere  agitator  and  not  rehable,  for  in  every 
book  upon  -£^ypt  written  by  Englishmen  there  are  conunents  upon 
Mr.  Zaghlxil,  and  compliments  upon  his  record.  For  instance,  from 
the  book  by  Mr.  J.  Alexander,  paffe  64,  called  "The  Truth  About 
Egypt,"  I  read  from  page  54,  as  follows: 

The  appointment,  in  October,  of  Said  Bey  Zaghloul  as  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  one  of  the  meet  oimortune  events  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  very  few  which 
received  the  approbation  of  all  parties.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Bunlop  as  adviser 
to  the  ministry  some  months  earlier  had  raised  the  fury  of  the  Anglophobe  papers; 
but  the  selection  of  Said  Bey  Zaghloul — a  man  of  Egyptian  origin  and  tried  abili- 
ties—emphasized the  readiness  of  the  British  agency  to  Bupi>ort  the  genuinely  pro- 
gressive element  amon^  the  Moslem  natives  of  the  country.  1 1  refuted  the  arguments 
so  often  repeated  by  Mustapha  Pasha  Kamel  that  no  Egyptain  of  independent "jude- 
•ment  and  progressive  views  ever  received  the  due  recognition  under  the  '^iron  rule 
of  the  occupation";  and  it  called  forth  the  unanimous  hopes  of  the  native  papers  that 
it  signified  the  b^mning  of  a  much-needed  reform,  aad  was  in  answer  to  their  criti- 
cisms of  Lord  Cromer's  past  policy. 

It  was  he  who  instituted  the  reforms  for  the  education  of  women 
in  Egypt.  He  is  the  head  of  this  commission.  He  is  detained  in 
Paris  by  order  of  the  British  Government.  The  British  Government 
does  not  intend  that  you  shall  hear  him.  You  may  get  him  if  you 
can.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  or  not.  But  if  you  would  like 
to  hear  a  story,  the  story  of  ilgypt's  wrong,  you  can  have  no  better 
witness  than  Mr.  Zaghloul. 

In  behalf  of  the  commission  and  as  counsel  for  the  commission  we 
ask  that  Section  "VT,  articles  147  to  154,  of  the  annex  to  the  Versailles 
treaty  clearly  state  that  the  status  of  Egjnpt  shall  be  within  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations. 

Whether  Egypt  shall  be  turned  over  to  Great  Britain  as  spoils  of 
war  can  not  be  an  internal  Question  unless  it  be  made  so  oy  the 
treaty  itself  fixing  the  status  oi  Egypt  as  internal  to  Great  Britain. 

America  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  every  land, 
and  freedom  of  ^liscussion  of  complaints  of  aggression  has  been  a 
matter  of  course.  The  condemnation  of  Egypt  without  a  hearing,  to 
British  bondage  and  subjection  would  mean  continued  mowing 
down  by  British  guns  of  these  liberty-seeking  people  who  fought 
with  America  to  make  the  world  safe  from  military  autocracy. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptians  are  assured  of  a  hearing  f)f 
their  case  by  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations,  or  some  interna- 
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tional  tribunal;  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  peace  and  quiet  in  E^ypt, 
in  the  knowledge  that  an  international  forum  will  be  open  to  them  to 
determine  their  status  and  for  the  adjustment  of  their  grievances. 
Thus  the  league  of  nations  will  have  justified  one  of  the  sublime 
purposes  of  its  conception  in  affording  a  remedy  to  oppressed  nations 
and  enabling  them  to  obtain  an  adjudication  of  their  right  io  national 
self-determination  by  appealing  to  justice  rather  thaxi  to  force. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  based  upon  a  foundation  of 
injustice.  Peace  can  only  come  to  the  world  permanentlv  through 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  self-£ovemment  and  of  democracy 
to  the  peoples  of  all  the  world.  Not  onl^  in  the  covenant  should  they 
be  expressed,  but  they  should  not  be  repudiated  in  the  annex  to  the 
covenant.  When  peace  between  the  nations  shall  be  based  upon 
justice,  then  and  not  till  then  may  we  confidentlv  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  the  day  foretold  bv  the  prophets  of  old,  when  there  shall  be 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  in  the  hearts  of  the  chilcben  of  men.  I 
thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Swanson.  Egypt,  as  I  understand,  has  a  legislative  body. 
Do  you  know  to  what  extent  it  functions;  what  authority  and  power 
it  has? 

Mr.  Folk.-  Yes,  ^ir. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  authority  has  that  legislative  body? 

Mr.  Folk.  Until  1913  the  authority  was  very  limited.  Lord 
Ejitchener  in  1913  recommended  the  present  legislative  assembly  of 
Egypt.  A  majority  of  that  body  is  elected  by  the  people  of  Egypt. 
Tney  now  have  authority  to  make  laws. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  understand  that  three-fourths  are  elected  and 
one-fourth  apnointed.    How  is  the  one-fourth  appointed  ? 

.Mr.  Folk.  One-fourth  is  appointed  by  the  Kheoive.  I  read  a  while 
ago  how  it  was  selected. 

The  Chairman.  Gov.  Folk  put  that  in  the  record. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  was  not  in  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Folk.  Eighty-nine  members — three-fourths — are  chosen  by 
district  electors  chosen  by  popular  vote  in  proportion  to  population. 
Twenty-three  are  appointed.  There  are  four  Copts,  three  Beduoins, 
two  merchants,  one  pedagogue,  and  one  municipal  representative. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  will  read  that.  Did  you  put  in  the  record 
what  authority  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Folk,   i  es.    They  have  a  legislative  authority  at  this  time. 

Senator  Habding.  Governor,  I  want  to  ask  you,  was  any  voice  for 
Egypt  deard  at  the  conference  1 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely  no  voice  for  Egypt  was  allowed  to  be  heard 
before  the  peace  conference,  and  this  is  the  first  time  Egypt  has  been 
heard  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  league  m  nations  and 
the  peace  treaty. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  know  if  the  American  commis^oneis 
and  the  special  a^^ents  of  humanity  knew  anything  about  Egypt's 
cry  for  assistance  f 

Mr.  Folk.  I  have  not  heard  whether  they  knew  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  recognized  the  protectorate. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  the  members  of  the  coiiamis- 
sion  in  Paris  during  the  deliberations  of  the  peace  conf  erencCi  al  any 
timei 
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Mr.  Folk.  They  were  interned  at  Malta,  and  when  the  people  of 
Er^pt  heard  that  Zagdnl  was  interned — ^he  is  the  idol  of  the  people 
of  Egypt — revolution  Droke  out. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  real  status  of  Egypt  would  have  to  be 
fixed  in  the  treaty  with  Turkey  1 

Mr.  Folk.  Yes ;  I  imderstand  that  the  treaty  with  Turkey  attempts 
to  turn  over  the  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  Great  Britain,  not 
to  Egypt.  There  would  be  injustice  piled  upon  injustice;  and  of 
com^e  you  want  to  see  the  treaty  with  Turkey  before  you  can  act 
intelligently  in  regard  to  Egjrpt.     You  are  quite  correct,  Senator. 

Let  me  answer  Senator  Johnson's  question. 

Senator  EInox.  Is  there  not  every  presimiption  that  they  will 
require  the  same  recognition  of  the  protectorate  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey  that  they  have  in  the  treaty  with  Germany? 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.     I  understand  that  is  in  the  Turkish  treaty. 

Now,  they  were  interned  at  Malta,  and  when  the  people  of  Egypt 
heard  that  Zaghlul  was  interned,'  revolution  broke  out.  It  was 
reported  that  800  Egyptians  were  killed,  but  I  am  told  by  people  of 
Egypt  that  30,000  were  killed:  that  they  used  machine  guns  from 
airplanes  and  mowed  the  people  down.  Finally,  after  Zaghlul  and 
his  associates  had  been  kept  in  Malta  for  a  month,  Gen.  Allenby 
advised  the  British  Grovemment  that  the  commission  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Paris.  The  commission  thereupon  was  released 
and  went  to  Paris;  and  they  found  to  their  horror  when  they  reached 
Paris  that  two  days  before  this  clause  had  been  written  into  the 
treaty.  They  asked  for  a  hearing  and  it  was  denied.  Then  they 
asked  to  see  President  Wilson,  but  he  could  not  see  them.  They 
went  to  the  American  consul  and  asked  for  passports  to  the  United 
States  in  order  that  their  story  should  be  tola  in  the  land  of  the  free. 
The  American  consulate  said  of  course  that  they  could  have  pass- 
ports, but  three  days  later  the  American  consul  and  the  British 
consiil  tcalled  upon  the  commission  and  advised  them  that  neither 
they  nor  any  representative  would  be  given  passports  to  come  to  the 
Umted  States.  And  they  are  kept  there  to-day,  unable  to  get 
passports  to  any  other  country. 

That  simply  shows  some  injustice  that  Great  Britain  desires  to 
cover  up.  Right  does  not  fear  the  truth  and  Ught.  Injustice  always 
seeks  the  dar&ess.    Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  xmderstand,  what  you  ask  is  to  give  juris- 
diction of  the  leaguQ  to  the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Folk.  We  ask  that  in  the  event 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  the  Egyptians  favor  the  league  of  nations 
to  cover  their  case  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  They  would  favor  it,  trndoubtedly,  if  they  could  get 
before  the  league  of  nations.  Let  me  say  this,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  independence;  as  much  entitled  to  independence  as  we  were  in  1776. 
But  if  it  is  insisted  that  they  must  be  tmder  a  mandatorv,  under 
Section  XXII  of  the  covenant,  then  the  United  States  should  be  that 
mandatory  and  not  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  can  never  rule 
Egypt  except  by  the  utter  extinction  of  every  Egyptian.  That  is 
what  they  say. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Egyptians  look  with 
confidence  in  presenting  theijr  case  to  the  league  of  nations,  and  would 
like  to  have  the  league  of  nations  adopt  it. 
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Mr.  Folk.  If  they  are  not  prevented  from  going  before  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  they  were  permittea  to  appear  before  the 
league  of  nations,  they  would  be  pleased. 

Mr.  Folk.  It  offers  them  a  remedy  and  a  forum  in  which  to  plead 
their  case. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations 
as  proposed  would  be  likely  to  change  their  status  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course,  they  would  like  to  reduce  the  vote  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  council. 

The  Chairman.  She  has  only  one  vote  in  the  council,  but  have  they 
looked  over  the  other  countries  and  considered  whether  they  would 
be  apt  to  change  their  status? 

Mr.  Folk.  CS  course,  you  can  not  tell  about  a  court  beforehand. 

I  notice  here,  in  answer  to  Senator  Fall's  question  13,  something 
that  I  did  not  understand,  where  the  President  says: 

There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas  pos- 
sessions whose  confinnation  and  execution  is  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  league 
of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement. 

■Whether  that  includes  Egypt  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  presume 
you  have  that  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  What  agreement? 

Mr.  Folk.  That  he  refers  to  in  question  No.  13. 

Senator  Swanson.  Read  it  again. 

Senator  Johnson  of  Califorma.  Of  course  we  have  not  the  agree- 
ments. 

Senator  Harding.  On  what  groimd  do  you  assume  that  we  have. 

Mi,  Folk.  I  have  heard  that  you  have  oeen  asking  for  them,  and 
the  Bible  says,  **Ask  and  you  shall  receive,"  and  I  assume  that  you 
have  received. 

Senator  KiNOX.  Are  you  reading  the  question  or  the  answer? 

Mr,  Folk.  I  am  only  reading  the  answer  because  the  paper  I  have 
only  gives  the  answer. 

•Senator  Kjtox.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Folk.  These  are  the  President's  words  [reading]: 

There  has  been  a  provisional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseaB 
possessions  whose  conQrmation  and  execution  is  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the 
league  of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement/' 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  says  elsewhere  that  it  is  not  in  his 
possession  and  that  he  could  not  send  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  if  that  included  Egypt,  it  would  be  like  the 
judges  of  a  court  getting  together  and  decreeing  how  they  would 
decide  a  case  beforehand. 

The  Chaibman.  On  that  matter  of  the  power  of  the  league  of 
nations,  the  United  States,  which  has  the  power  of  recognition,  has 
recognized  theprotectorate.     It  is  estopped. 

Mr.  Folk.  The  Senate  is  not  estopped. 

The  Chairman.  I  grant  you  the  Senate  is  not  estopped. 

Mr.  Folk.  But  unless  you  put  that  clause  in,  then 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  point  has  been  made  before,  but  I 
am  getting  back  of  that;  but  in  the  coimcil  of  the  league  of  nations, 
to  vmich  you  ask  us  to  give  jou  access^  the  United  States  would  bo 
estopped  under  that  recognition. 

Mr.  Folk.  It  would  be  estopped  unless  you  write  into  the  treaty 
this  clause. 
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The  Chaibman.  No;  I  am  assuming  that  we  do  write  it  in,  that 
the  status  is  to  be  detennined  by  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations* 
When  they  get  in  there  they  will  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
men  representing  the  United  States  who  are  estopped  by  the  Presi- 
dent's recognition. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  you  will  write  it  in  the  treaty  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  write  in  the  treaty  is  to  give  them  the 
rirfit  to  go  to  the  coun^. 

Mr.  Folk.  And  give  the  council  jmisdiction.  Great  Britain  would 
then  be  estopped  &om  treating  Sgypt  as  an  internal  question.  The 
treaty  expressly  includes  that  idea. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  could  turn  around  and  say  with 
great  force,  *'The  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  has  the  power 
to  recognize — that  is,  the  executive  authority — ^has  recognized  this 
protectorate." 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.  And  the  answer  would  be,  '* Temporarily." 
And  the  treaty  has  expressly  given  jurisdiction  to  the  coimcil  over 
Egypt,  and  the  treaty  is  the  (focument  that  covers  the  coimcil  and 
not  an  executive  temporary  recognition. 

The  Chairman.  I  shoula  be  sorry  to  have  to  take  that  chance  if 
I  was  an  EWptian. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  Egypt  agrees  with  confidence  to  the 
covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  you  do  not  have  a  league  of  nations,  Egypt  would  be 
hopeless.  She  would  be  in  the  grasp  of  Great  Britain  to  be  ground 
under  her  heel  forever.  Her  only  hope  is  through  some  sort  of  a 
league.  You  gentlemen  here  would  have  no  concern  about  Egypt  if 
you  were  about  to  make  a  treaty. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  only  hope 
in  the  league  of  nations  is  in  the  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  In  the  amendment. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  you  have  no  hope  in  the  league 
of  nations  unless  we  amend  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Absolutely.  Unamended,  E^pt  would  be  worse  than 
hopeless  because  she  would  have  no  remwy.  She  would  have  not 
only  Great  Britain  to  contend  with,  but  other  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  But  with  this  amendment  adopted  she  would 
have  some  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  if  Egypt  comes 
into  that  fomm,  the  council  of  the  league,  Great  Britain  would  not 
vote  to  change  her  status  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  Japan  would  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  go  over  the  different  members 
of  the  court  and  try  to  determine  in  advance  how  they  might  vote. 
Of  course  the  league  is  founded  on  justice.  You  could  not  tell  in 
advance  how  each  member  is  going  to  vote,  and  if  this  league  is  not 
founded  on  justice,  then  it  will  be  the  greatest  curse  to  mankind. 

Senator  Moses.  You  have  already  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  already  had  an  agreement  with  respect  to  Egypt.  Would 
not  that  prevent  France  from  voting  with  the  Egyptians  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  that  is  true,  then  indeed  they  are  hopeless.  But 
if  the  league  of  nations  is  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  justice,  that  is  a 
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,  different  proposition.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  is  in  this  s^reement 
spoken  oi  here,  and  we  do  not  know  what  might  be  in  secret  agree- 
ments. I  have  an  article  here  in  the  Century  Magazine,  where  the 
writer  says  there  are  six  agreements  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  respecting  these  eastern  countries. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Who  is  the  author  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  This  is  written  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  He 
discusses  article  23  of  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibbons  has  sent  to  the  committee  and  asked 
to  lay  a  mass  of  papers  before  them  in  regard  to  Egypt,  which  I 
think  you  have  covered. 

Senator  Moses.  You' feel  certain  about  this  provisional  agreement  t 

Mr;  Folk.  What  provisional  agreement) 

Senator  Moses.  That  you  have  been  teUing  us  about,  for  the 
disposition  of  overseas  possessions. 

Mr.  Folk.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  have  never  seen 
it,  but  I  merely  called  your  attention  to  the  clause  in  the  answer  of 
the  President  to  Senator  Fall's  question  13.  I  asked  if  you  had  not 
seen  this  provisional  agreement,  and  whether  it  included  Egypt  or 
not.  The  chairman  says  .he  has  not  seen  it.  He  does  not  know 
that  he  will  see  it. 

Senator  Harding.  The  President  says  there  is  such  an  agreement  f 

Mi.  Folk.  To  use  his  exact  language  again  [reading}: 

There  has  been  a  proviaional  agreement  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  overseas  pos- 
sessions whose  confirmation  and  execution  is  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  league 
of  nations,  and  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  provisional  agreement. 

Senator  Moses.  What  date  is  that? 

1Mb.  Folk.  August  21. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  the  date  of  the  President's  statement,  in 
the  paper  of  August  21  ? 

Mr.  Folk.  His  statement  is  dated  August  21,  and  is  published  in 
the  afternoon  papers  of  August  21. 

Senator  Moses.  I  call  your  attention  in  that  connection,  Gov.  Folk, 
to  the  stenographic  report  of  the  meeting  held  at  the  Wiiite  House, 
Tuesday,  August  19.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  it  1  spoke  to  the 
President  about  our  taking  only  an  undivided  one-fifth  part  of  the 
German  overseas  possessions,  and  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any 
plan  made  for  the  disposition  of  those  overseas  possessions,  and  he 
said,  ^'I  have  not  thought  about  that  at  all."     I  tnen  asked  him: 

You  have  no  plans  to  suggest  or  recommendation  to  make  to  Congress? 

And  he  answered: 

Not  yet,  sir;  I  am  waiting  until  the  treaty  is  disposed  of. 

And  yet  the  next  day  or  two  davs  after,  he  makes  the  statement 
which  you  read,  that  the  United  otates  is  a  party  to  a  provisional 
agreement  for  the  disposition  of  the  overseas  possessions. 

Mr.  Folk.  Of  course  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  answers  of  the 
President  except  in  so  far  as  he  has  mentioned  a  provisional  agree- 
ment, and  to  ask  if  that  provisional  agreement  covers  the  case  of 
Egypt,  and  if  it  does,  whether  we  would  not  be  in  this  position,  as 
Senator  Lodge  has  intimated,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
might  go  outside  and  agree  on  how  they  will  decide  a  case,  subject 
merely  to  entering  it  up  when  they  get  on  the  bench,  and  then  ask 
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for  an  argument.  The  litigant  would  have  very  little  show.  But 
I  assume  tliat  the  character  of  the  contracts  the  rresident  is  speaking 
of  is  of  a  different  nature.  I  assume  that.  I  can  not  believe  that 
he  would  have  made  a  contract  giving  away  these  coimtries  con- 
trs^  to  principles  in  the  covenant. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  do  you  regard  the  oouncil  of  the  league 
of  nations  as  a  judicial  body? 

Mr.  Folk.  If  it  is  not  judicial,  then  God  help  them. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only  purpose  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  is  to  show  the  tremendous  contradictions  which  are 
involved  in  all  our  attempts  to  get  any  information  as  to  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  stipulations  we  are  bound  by  in  all  these 
numerous  treaties  and  secret  treaties  and  other  documents  which 
have  been  made. 

Mr.'  Folk.  Of  course  you  have  to  see  the  treaty  made  with  Turkey 
to  see  what  has  been  done  with  Turkish  territorv.  That  is,  I  under- 
stand, to  be  turned  over  to  Great  Britain.  Oi  course  you  want  to 
see  these  agreements  before  you  can  decide. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  closely  bound  together. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjoimied  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August  26,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  in 
executive  session.) 

(The  following  letters  from  Mr.  Folk  were  subsequently  ordered 

printed  m  the  record:) 

August  30, 1919. 
Hob.  Henry  Cabot  Lodgb, 

Chairman  Foreign  Relations  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate. 

(In  the  case  of  Egypt.) 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  status  of  Egypt  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  war  just 
dosii^  becomes  properly  a  subject  to  be  considered  in  any  general  treaty  that  may 
be  made.  Supplementing  what  I  said  to  jyour  honorable  committee  the  other  day 
and  epitomizing  the  r^ei  then  asked  for  in  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  commission,  in 
tiie  alternative,  the  first  relief  bdng  the  most  desirable,  the  second  the  next,  and  the 
third  next,  that  relief  expressed  in  the  alternative  form  is  as  follows: 

1.  Amend  by  inserting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147-A,  to  read  as  follows: 

*'  The  independence  of  Egypt  is  hereby  recognized,  and  the  British  Government 
will  withdraw  the  British  troops  from  Egypt  within  one  year  from  -tiie  effective  date 
of  this  treaty." 

Or— 

2.  Amend  by  inserting  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147-A,  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  protectorate  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  over  Egypt  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  temporary^  and  this  protectorate  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  mdependence 
of  Egypt,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  free  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
other  nations." 

Or— 

3.  Amend  by  iusertii^  a  new  clause  after  section  6,  article  147,  to  be  known  as 
article  147-A  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  status  of  Egypt  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
council  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  shall  not  be  coDsiderod  an  internal  question  of 
Great  Britain." 

In  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  commission  appointed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  ol 
Egypt,  consideration  of  your  committee  is  asKed  for  the  relief  above  prayed  for  in  the 
hope  that  Egypt  may  Be  accorded  that  self-determination  for  which  the  Egyptian 
tioops  fought  and  which  has  so  far  been  denied. 
Resi)ectlully, 

Jos.  W.  Folk, 
Counsel  for  the  Coinmission  Appointed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Egypt, 
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AuousT  31, 1919. 
Hon.  Henrt  Cabot  I/Odob» 

Chairman  Foreign  Relatiom  CcrnimiUUf  United  Statea  Senaie, 

W<uhingUm,  D.  C 
In  the  case  of  Egypt. 

Drau  Mb.  Chairman:  In  behalf  of  the  commiaaion  appointed  hj  the  L^gialatiYt 
Afiseinbly  of  Egypti  I  civil  your  attention  further  to  article  152,  section  6,  of  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty.    Tne  first  clause  of  this  article  reads  as  follows: 

''  Germany  consents,  in  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  to  the  transfer  to  his  Britaanic 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  powers  conferred  on  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  b^ 
the  convention  signed  at  Constantinople  on  October  29, 1888,  rel&ting  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Suez  Canal.'' 

This  may  mean  almost  anything  from  the  transfer  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  in 
the  Suez  Canal  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  in  Egypt.  The  convention  signed  at 
Constantinople  on  October  29,  1888,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Congressional  library  (T.  C. 
791,  G.  77).  Sections  12  and  13  of  this  convention  apparently  recognize  the  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Tiurkey  in  the  Suez  Canal.  There  appear  to  be  do 
spedfic  powers  conferred  upon  the  Sultan  other  than  the  sovereign  rights. 

For  reasons  heretofore  given,  we  ask  that  the  words  ''  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment" be  stricken  from  the  paragraph  in  question  and  that  the  words  "the  Egyp- 
tian Government "  be  substituted  therefor. 
Very  truly, 

ioA.  W.  Folk. 
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THUBSDAY,  AtTGITST  28,  1919. 

Unitbd  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foheiok  Relations, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10.80 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  246,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
New,  and  Moses. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  having  arrived,  and  our  time  beins 
short,  I  will  ask  these  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  to  proceed! 
I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  committee  gives  this  hearing  on  matters 
relating  to  the  treaty  and  for  nothing  else  excepting  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  treaty,  and  there  is  nothing  else  before  this  committee. 
The  time  of  the  committee  is  limits.  We  can  not  sit  beyond  12 
o'clock.  I  have  here  the  list  which  has  been  handed  to  me,  and  I 
understand  that  45  minutes  are  to  be  given  to  the  Equal  Rights 
League  and  45  minutes  to  the  disposition  of  tiie  German- African 
colony.    We  will  hear  those  for  the  Equal  Rights  League  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  MOlOtOE  TBOTTE&,  SECBETABT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  EQTTAL  BIGHTS  LEAGITE,  84  COBNHILL, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understajad  the  Equal  Rights  League  proposes 
an  amendment  to  the  treaty;  is  that  correct?^ 

Mr.  Trotter.  That  is  correct.  Do  you  object  to  that  amendment 
to  the  treaty  being  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  an  article,  or 
Part  I  of  the  treaty  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  an  amendment  to  offer  to  the  treaty, 
of  course  you  can  offer  it  at  any  point. 

Mr.  Trotter.  We  have  two  propositions,  because  we  wanted  to  be 
in  accord  witii  the  wishes  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  we  should 
offer  it  to  Part  I  or  Part  11.  In  fact,  we  would  like,  if  it  is  in  order. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  offer  two  amendments,  either  one  of  which  woula 
be  satisfactory  to  the  league.    Is  that  in  order? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  Are  these  the  amendments  offered  in 
Paris  on  equal  rights  ? 

Mr.  Trotter.  They  are  similar. 

The  Chairman.  Cm  what  was  called  "  race  equality  "  there? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  and  protection  of  racial  minorities. 

Senator  Moses.  Tdu  are  a  former  Register  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Trotter.  No,  sir.  My  father  was  recorder  of  deeds  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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The  Chairman.  Continue,  Mr.  Trotter. 

Mr.  Trotter.  This  World  War  was  fought  for  a  sreat  human  prin- 
ciple. The  chief  officials  of  this  country  announced  from  the  house- 
tops that  the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  procure  universal  security 
of  life  and  the  protection  of  the  weak  from  the  strong. 

When  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  its  historj  went  to 
Europe  for  an  offensive  war,  the  welkin  rang  with  the  official  clarion 
call,  "We  are  fighting  for  universal  liberty,  for  world  democracy, 
for  humanity  everywhere,"  and  the  banners  bearing  these  mottoes 
filled  the  heavens. 

Every  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  that  had 
to  do  with  furthering,  prosecuting,  or  aiding  the  war  and  all  semi- 
official civilian  agencies  used  these  slogans  freely  and  fully  in  seek- 
ing to  further  the  cause  of  this  world  war. 

Furthermore,  no  branch  of  the  Government  and  no  officials  or 
functionaries  of  the  Government  of  any  consequence  ever  raised  any 
objection,  or  ever  Questioned  the  right  of  the  peace  magistrates  of 
the  country  in  declaring  world  democracy,  universal  liberty,  uni- 
versal humanity,  as  being  the  official  and  accepted  purposes  of  the 
war. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  other  allied  nations  accepted  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  official  spokesman,  and  their  prime  min- 
isters and  leaders  adopted  the  same  purposes  as  the  object  of  the 
world  war.  It  was  said  on  every  hand  by  the  magistrates  of  those 
countries,  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  those  countries,  and  by  the 
newspaper  organs  of  those  countries  that  if  the  forces  that  were 
fighting  Germany  won  the  victory  we  should  have  the  establishment 
of  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
individual,  and  especially  for  the  rights  of  the  weaker  peoples. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Equal  Rights  League  feels  that  it  is 
fit  and  proper,  and  that  it  is  imperative,  in  order  that  the  purposes  of 
this  war  may  not  fail  of  fulfillment,  in  order  that  those  who  died 
on  the  field  of  battle — and  among  them  were  soldiers  of  every  race 
and  color — may  not  have  died  in  vain  in  the  great  struggle,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  truly  have  now  the  reign  of  world  democracy  and 
of  universal  liberty,  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  peace 
treaty  as  it  has  come  from  the  conference  at  Paris.  To  that  end 
the  Equal  Rights  League  desires  to  submit  two  amendments  for  your 
consideration,  as  follows.     [Reading:] 

RESERVATION  TO  ARTICLE  23  OF  PART  1  OF  THB  PEACE  TREATY  JN  THE  FORM  OF 
AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  B  OF  AFORESAID  ARTICLE,  OFFERED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  section  referred  to  reads  as  foUows: 

*'The  members  of  the  leaj^ie  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  territories  under  their  control." 

The  petitioners  (the  National  Equal  Rights  League),  representing  and  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  the  14,000,000  colored  Americans,  earnestly  hope  and  fervently 
pray  that  your  honorable  committee  will  give  to  the  amendment  (whldi  we 
herewith  offer  to  be  incorporated  in  the  peace  treaty)  the  distinguished  con- 
sideration which  has  characterized  your  dealing  with  the  momentous  subject 
Your  petitioners  (the  National  Equal  Rights  League),  profoundly  grateful, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard  for  their  cause,  In  urging  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  this  amendment,  are  pleading  for  the  life, 
liberty,  and  labor  of  14,000,000  colored  Americana. 
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.  AMENDMENT. 

In  Article  23,  section  B,  of  part  1,  after  the  word  •'  control  **  add  the  follow- 
lii$:  words:  "And  agree  to  vouchsafe  to  their  own  citizens  the  possession  of 
full  liberty,  rights  of  democracy,  and  protection  of  life,  without  restriction  or 
•distinction  based  on  race,  color,  creed,  or  previous  condition." 

In  lieu  thereof,  if  that  be  rejected,  the  following  is  offered  as 
Part  XVI. 

The  Chairman.  Part  XVI  of  article  1? 

Mr.  Trotter.  No:  to  be  added  to  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Tne  last  part  is  XV. 

Mr.  Trotter.  This  is  to  be  a  new  part.    [Reading:] 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PEACE  TREATY,   PAST  XVI,   OFFERED  BY   THE   NATIONAL   EQUAL 

BiaHTS  LEA0X7E  OF  THE  UNITED  STAlES  OF  AMERICA. 

In  order  to  make  the  reign  of  peace  universal  and  lasting,  and  to  make  the 
fruits  of  the  war  effective  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  true  democracy 
everywhere,  the  allied  and  associated  powers  undertake,  each  hi  its  own 
country,  to  assure  full  and  complete  protection  of  life  and  liberty  to  all  their 
inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  birth,  nationality,  language,  race,  or  religion, 
and  agree  that  all  their  citizens,  respectively,  shall  be  equal  before  the  law 
and  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  political  rights  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  language,  or  religion,  and  all  citizens  of  the  members  of  the  league  who 
belong  to  racial  or  religious  minorities  differing  in  race  or  religion  from  the 
majority  of  the  population  shall  enjoy  the  same  treatment  and  same  security 
in  law  and  in  fact  as  all  persons  of  the  majority  race  or  religion. 

Senator  Knox.  Does  this  mean  in  their  own  country  or  in  all 
countries? 

Mr.  Trotter.  This  is  for  each  one  of  the  allied  and  associated 
powers  to  guarantee  these  things  for  their  own  citizens  in  their  own 
country. 

Senator  Knox.  Not  for  citizens  of  other  countries? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Not  for  the  citizens  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  great  need  of  the  protection  of  life  and  of  equality  of 
rights  for  uie  colored  American  minority.  In  the  treaty  with 
Austria,  in  the  treaty  with  Poland,  and  with  other  countries  there 
are  clauses  similar  to  this,  for  the  protection  of  the  racial  minori- 
ties, adopted  by  the  peacB  conference.  There  are  none  of  those 
racial  minorities  who  suffer  the  denials  of  democracy  and  the  in- 
security of  life  and  liberty  which  are  suffered  by  the  colored  Ameri- 
can minority  in  this  country;  and  we  beg  of  the  committee  that  they 
will  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these  amiendments,  in  order  that  the 
terrible  condition,  the  deplorable  condition,  the  cJruel  condition  that 
exists  in  this  country  for  colored  Americans,  98  per  cent  of  whom 
ai*e  native-bom  citizens,  shall  be  discontinued,  and  that  they,  with 
all  other  nations  on  the  earth,  shall  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  full 
democracjr,  of  full  equality  of  rights,  of  full  liberty,  of  fuU  protec- 
tion of  life,  and  that  they  may  have  a  chance  for  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  name  which  you  have  given  us  here  is 
that  of  Mr.  Allen  W.  Whaley,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALLEN  W.  WHALET. 

Mr.  Whalet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  would  seem  that  my 
colleague  has  said  sufficient  upon  this  subject,  and  I  simply  want  to 
emphasize  the  justice,  practicability,  and  absolute  necessity  for  an 
amendment  of. this  kind  if  the  purposes  for  which  we  fought  in 
France  and  elsewhere  were  true. 

I  think  the  first  reason  why  this  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  league  of  nations  should  be  written  into  that  constitution  is 
the  gratitude  that  these  signatory  powers  should  show  to  those  peo- 
ple who  sustained  them  in  the  hour  of  dire  distress;  for  without 
those  black  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  helping  England, 
helping  France,  and  helping  the  United  States,  the  outcome  would 
have  been  doubtful.  That  statement  has  been  made  by  many  a  critic, 
and  I  think  everybody  who  is  just  will  say  so.  I  speak  for  Afro- 
Americans.  I  am  not  hyphenating  the  black  man,  because  he  is  a 
real  American.  Most  of  the  white  Americans  who  are  here  can  be 
hyphenated,  but  the  black  American  can  not  be.  He  came  here 
against  his  will  in  1619,  and  just  a  little  before  that  according  to 
critical  history,  and  he  has  been  here  ever  since,  and  there  has  not 
been  much  immigration  either,  but  he  is  here  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  it  was  expected  perhaps  that  he  would  be  at  this  time. 

In  order  that  the  United  States  may  obliterate  some  of  the  dis- 
grace which  has  been  brought  upon  it  by  the  maltreatment  of  the 
most  loval  section  of  its  citizenry,  I  think  they  should  joyfully 
adopt  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  league  and  en- 
courage the  hearts  of  15,000,000  Afro-Americans. 

I  tnink  that  this  would  be  a  sign  that  the  country  wants  to  put 
down  mob  violence  and  put  down  the  lynching  of  black  men,  and 
black  women,  and  black  children  in  the  Southland.  I  think  that 
this  would  be  a  sign  that  she  wants  the  escutcheon  of  America  to 
be  without  a  tarnish.  The  escutcheon  of  this  country  has  been  a 
reproach  throughout  the  land  on  account  of  the  awful,  horrible 
treatment  of  black  Americans  here.  And  this  adoption  would  show 
that  the  people  who  think  well  and  the  people  who  believe  well 
mean  business. 

This  is  an  age  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said  that  what 
is  settled  by  the  peace  conference  is  settled  in  some  particulars  for- 
ever, and  he  said  if  not  forever  it  will  be  for  a  long  time,  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  come,  and  that  the  peace  conference  was  for  the 
purpose  of  reconstructing  the  world,  and  that  reconstruction  was  to 
be  based  upon  fundamental  justice.  And  just  now  the  American 
Government  in  every  way  that  it  can  should  try  to  right  all  the 
wrongs  of  all  the  centuries  toward  the  black  American,  because,  of 
course,  the  black  American  has  already  given  notice  that  what  he 
suffered  in  the  past  he  will  not  tolerate  m  the  future.  He  means 
business  now.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  They  are  going  to 
hang  the  traitors  among  them  and  they  are  going  to  see  that  the 
right  men  and  the  right  women  are  in  front,  and  the  battle  is  going 
to  be  foiio^ht  for  human  liberty  and  for  human  rights. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  meant  something  to  the  white 
Americans,  but  it  did  not  mean  anything  to  the  colored  Americans. 
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They  were  not  included  in  that  masterful  parchment,  but  they  are 
going  to  strive  to  make  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  signifi- 
cant document  for  every  citizen  that  breathes  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  And  also  the  three  war  amendments,  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  of  the  Constitution;  we  are  going 
to  have  them  effective  in  Mississippi  as  well  as  they  are  in  Massa- 
chusetts. And  I  am  sure  that  this  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  league  of  nations  would  have  a  significance  that  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  our  people  everywhere. 

I  know  I  speak  drastically,  but  with  justice.  We  want  in  this 
country  real  justice,  justice  for  all  citizens,  and  we  want  our  Con- 
stitution, beautiful  as  the  language  is,  beautiful  as  the  sentiments 
are,  to  be  a  real  thing  and  not  a  mere  sign  of  nothing. 

We  believe  that  this  committee  is  willing  to  do  what  is  right.  I 
believe  that  this  committee  is  hearing  us  to-day  because  it  wants  to 
know  just  what  we  want,  and  we  are  not  representing  only  a  few 
people  here.  We  are  representing  16,000,000  black  Americans  in 
the  United  States.  You  say^  "Are  there  as  many  as  that?"  Oh,  yes. 
We  have  done  a  little  work  m  taking  the  census  ourselves.  We  have 
not  Jeft  it  all  to  the  United  States  Government.  The  Government 
has  not  found  all  the  black  people  in  this  country.  They  never 
did  get  all  of  them.  When  the  census  was  taken  they  were  left  out. 
I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  H.  STEWABT,  WASHINOTON,  D.  0. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
Scjual  Rights  League  in  coming  before  you  on  these  two  propo- 
sitions have  an  object  that  is  not  only  beneficial  in  its  effect  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  will  benefit  the  world.  We  are  endeavoring 
as  far  as  we  possibly  can  to  prevent  the  occurrence  in  other  coun- 
tries of  what  we  have  in  this  country,  what  we  call  the  race  prob- 
lem. Now  the  race  problem  in  this  country  resolves  itself  into  this. 
It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this.  It  simply  means  that  our  ob- 
ject at  least  is  for  the  production  of  justice  between  the  white  man 
and  the  black  man,  whenever  and  wherever  they  come  in  touch  one 
with  the  other.  That  is  the  problem,  to  produce  justice  between 
these  two  men.  And  we  want  that  problem — ^that  is  the  point  that 
we  are  advocating,  and  that  is  what  we  want  enforced  through 
those  nations  that  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  lea^e  of 
nations.  We  know  perfectly  well  what  troubles  we  have  had  in 
this  country.  There  nas  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about  this 
problem.  They  call  it  a  negro  i)roblem.^  It  is  not  a  nej^ro  problem 
at  all.  It  is  a  problem  of  effecting  justice  between  white  men  and 
black  men  whenever  they  come  in  touch  one  with  the  other.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  upon  the  committee  to  take  this  matter  under 
serious  consideration,  considering  this,  that  that  is  the  object  of 
the  E<][ual  Sights  League  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that 
you  will  see  fit,  after  due  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  you  will 
annex  either  one  of  these  amendments  to  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
is  to  be  signed  by  the  league  of  nations.    I  thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  VOL  J.  H.  NEILL,  WA8HINOT0H,  D.  0. 

Mr.  Neill.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^ntlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
just  one  thought  that  I  would  like  to  give  the  conmiittee  on  this 
subject  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  universal  unrest  among  our 
people  in  this  country  to-day.  Now,  for  that  there  must  be  a  cause^ 
and  the  National  Equal  Bights  League  has  endeavored  to  find  out 
the  cause  9f  this  unrest.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee are  conversant  with  some  of  the  Negro  publications,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  discover  somewhat  the  trend  of  thought  among  the 
leaders  of  our  people  in  this  country.  You  will  have  noticed  that 
some  of  them  are  advocating  that  we  join  various  movements  relative 
to  labor,  and  social  organizations,  and  other  lines,  but  the  Equal 
Bights  League  believes  that  primarily  and  fundamentally  the  real 
source  of  assistance  and  benent  to  our  people  is  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  this  country,  who  have  in  their  hands  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  by  which  we  are  governed. 

Therefore  we  come  before  this  honorable  committee  and  we  ask 
that  the  amendments  proposed,  one  or  the  other,  be  adopted  as  being 
the  most  direct  and  easy  way  of  eflfecting  the  results  that  we  desire* 
We  do  not  believe  that  by  indirect  methods  we  can  accomplish  what 
we  can  by  direct  methods,  therefore  we  believe  that  if  this  committee^ 
in  its  wisdom  and  foresightedness,  will  go  into  this  matter  and  think 
of  the  colored  citizens  of  this  country  as  a  part  of  the  body  politic 
and  not  as  a  separate  race,  or  as  separate  individuals,  but  tfiat  it  is 
a  component  part  of  this  Nation,  and  that  this  Nation  must  rise  or 
fall,  not  by  the  advancement  or  achievement  of  a  part  of  its  citizen- 
ship, whether  that  part  be  black  or  white  or  whatnot,  but  it  is  by  the 
united  advancement  of  all  the  complex  nationalities  and  racial  units 
that  compose  the  citizenship  of  this  country. 

We  therefore  ask  the  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  this  com- 
mittee of  the  propositions  proposed,  believing  that  if  they  go  into  this 
subject  and  looking  at  it  not  from  the  Neffrcrs  standpoint  merely,  not 
from  the  white  man's  standpoint,  but  irom  the  standpoint  of  the 
universal  good  that  will  come  to  this  country,  if  not  the  suggestions 
made  by  us  then  others,  that  will  secure  to  us  the  things  that  we 
desire,  they  will  be  encouched  in  this  document  which  you  are  con- 
sidering.   I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Trotter.  Is  there  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is,  Mr.  Trotter.  Yes;  you  have 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Trotter.  I  would  like  to  submit  as  a  part  of  our  hearing  these 
documents  which  were  presented  to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  by 
the  delegate  from  this  country,  the  secretary  of  the  league. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  those  inserted  in  the^ 
record  ? 

Mr.  Trotter.  Yes ;  included  in  the  record. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  aa 
follows:) 

National  Equal  Rights  League  of  United  States  of  America, 

86  BUE  Ste.  Anne,  H6tel  du  Bon  Pastbub, 

Paris,  15  May,  1919. 

Honorable  Sir  :  As  delegate  to  Paris  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  of 
tile  United  States  of  America  and  secretary  of  the  delegation  of  petitioners  of 
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the  world  peace  conference  for  real  and  full  democracy  so  notoriously  denied 
Americans  of  color,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  consideration 
and  action  thereon  as  a  delegate  of  the  world  peace  conference  the  following 
protest  and  petition  In  hrlef  for  and  in  behalf  of  all  colored  Americans,  a  c(^y 
of  which  was  sent  on  May  7,  1919,  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference, and  the  chairman  of  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Japan,  at  Versailles.  A  formal  communication  supple- 
mentary thereto  will  be  transmitted  later. 

I  sincerely  trust  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  imperative  need  of  recognizing 
this  claim  for  democracy.  Please  do  me  the  favor  of  acknowledging  receipt  of 
this  letter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WnxiAM  Tbottkr, 
Delegate  to  Paris  and  Secretary  of  Petitioners  to  World  Peace  Conference. 

Pabis,  France,  Ik  Mai,  1919. 


Pabib,  France,  May,  1919, 

Being  informed  that  the  world  peace  treaty  ignores  the  petitions  for  abolition 
of  the  undemocratic  color  discrimination  National  Equal  Rights  League  of  tho 
United  States  of  America,  the  secretary  of  whose  delegation  of  petitioners  has 
Just  arrived  this  afternoon,  because  of  autocratic  race  restrictions,  hereby  de- 
plores this  grave  injustice  in  behalf  of  14,000,000  colored  Americans  who  com- 
missioned the  league  by  a  national  colored  congress  held  at  the  Federal  Capital 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  seek  fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  during 
the  war  of  democracy  for  the  world.  The  league  protests  this  awful  violation 
of  the  war  promises  of  the  entente  allies  and  insists  pledge  should  yet  be  kept 
in  final  peace  document. 

William  Tbotteb,  Secretary, 

[Cople  traduite.] 

Pams,  7  maiy  1919, 

Etant  inform^  que  le  traits  mondial  de  Paiz  ignore  les  petitions  tendant  21 
rabolltion  du  pr^Jug^  antid^mocratique  de  couleur  et  le  secretaire  d'une  Delega- 
tion de  petitlonnaires  etant  arrive  cet  apr^s-midi  A  cause  des  restrictions  de 
race  de  caractere  autocratique,  la  Ligue  Nationale  des  Droits  Egaux  des  Etats 
Unls  d'Amerique  deplore  cette  grave  injustice  fiaite  au  detriment  de  14  milliona 
d' Americans  de  couleur  qui  ont  charge  la  Ugue,  k  un  Oongres  National  des 
Gens  de  Couleur  tenu  dans  la  capitalie  Federale  des  Etats-Unls  d'obteuir 
I'execution  des  promesses  faites  par  les  Allies  pendant  la  guerre  de  la  Demo- 
cratle  pour  tons.  Le  Ligue  proteste  centre  cette  violation  fiagrante^des  pro- 
messes  faites  pendant  la  guerre  par  les  Allies  et  insiste  pour  qu'il  doive  en 
etre  tenu  compte  dans  Tinstrument  final  de  la  Paiz. 

WnuAM  Tbotter,  Secretary, 

[Copy.l 

OmcB  or  THE  Sbcbxtabt  of  the  National  Equal 

Rights  Leagct  Demoobacy  Conobess, 

906  T  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D,  O, 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  National  E^ual  Rights  League  Democracy  Con- 
gress, representing  the  14,000,000  colored  Americans  in  the  United  States,  in 
convention  assembled,  did  on  December  18,  1918,  elect  and  commission  William 
Monroe  Trotter,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  as  one  of  the  nine  delegates  elected  for 
similar  pnrpose,  to  present  the  petition  of  said  Congress  to  the  world  peace  con- 
ference, asking  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination,  proscription,  and  restricted 
democracy  based  on  race  or  color,  in  all  countries  where  such  discrimination, 
proscription,  and  restricted  democracy  are  practiced,  and  thus  hasten  the  ush- 
ering in  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  time  when  every  man  shall  see  in 
every  other  man  his  brother  and  in  God  the  Father  of  us  all.  . 

Done  by  order  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Congress  at 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1919. 

James  L.  Neill,  Recording  Secretary, 
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COLORED  AMERICA'S  PROTEST  AND  PETITION  FOR  WORLD  DEMOCRACY  TO  THE  WORLD 
PEACE  CONFERENCE — COLORED  AMERICA^  DELEGATE  NOW  IN  PARIS  RXPRXSKNT8 
THE  ORGANIZED  ACTION  AND  DESIRE  OF  COLORED  AMERICAN  PBOPUC  AS  A  RACK — 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLORED  WORLD  DEMOCRACY  CONGRESS  AND  ITS 
ACTION  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  WORLD  PEACE  AGREEMENT. 

Paris,  May  &f,  1919. 

At  Chicago,  111.,  September  17-20,  1918,  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Equal  Rights  League  of  the  United  States  of  America,  io  accordance 
with  the  official  call  of  the  convention,  and  with  90  delegates  from  22  States, 
voted  to  call  a  national  colored  representative  congress  to  select  delegates  to 
proceed  to  the  world  peace  congress  at  the  termination  of  the  fighting  to  ask 
for  the  enjoyment  of  full  world  democracy  by  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States.    The  date  was  set  back  because  of  the  early  surrender  of  Germany. 

The  official  call  was  as  follows: 

"  The  time  having  come  in  the  dispensation  of  Almighty  €k)d  when,  by,  and 
through  a  terrible  world  war  of  blood  and  devastation  the  doctrine  of  world 
democracy  has  become  the  slogan  and  avowed  policy  of  allied  nations  in  twq 
hemispheres,  and  colored  Americans  being  still  the  victims  of  caste  discrimi- 
nations of  the  most  drastic  kind  with  regard  to  civil  and  political  rights  and 
even  the  right  to  life  itself,  an  historic  and  imperative  call  has  come  to  colored 
America  to  exhaust  every  peaceable  means  to  bring  to  pass  the  end  of  the 
undemocratic  condition  in  which  they  alone,  of  all  citizens,  live  in  the  country 
which  is  the  moral  leader  and  military  savior  of  the  ailed  nations.  Hence  the 
National  Equal  Rights  League,  to  carry  out  the  vote  of  this  body  to  have  the 
cause  for  the  enjoyment  of  full  democracy  by  colored  Americans  presented 
at  the  world  peace  negotiations  and  that  such  representatives  may  be  the 
chosen  delegates  of  colored  America,  shall  call  a  national  equal  rights  repre- 
sentative congress  at  the  National  Capital  on  or  after  January  1,  1919,  to  elect 
such  peace  petitioners  for  this;  the  only  group  denied  democracy  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Delegates  at  this  representative  congress  shall  be  elected  on  the  following 
basis:  Every  colored  community  is  hereby  invited  and  authorized  to  send 
delegates  through  the  organization  of  equal  rights  leagues.  Every  such  league 
already  or  hereafter  organized  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  delegate  to  this 
representative  assembly  and  an  additional  delegate  for  each  50  members  over 
the  first  50.  Every  local  religious,  labor,  civic,  fraternal  organization  of  the 
race  may  on  request  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  league  become  offi- 
cially an  affiliated  member  and  send  delegates  to  this  assembly,  one  for  every 
60  members. 

Every  national  organization  for  the  rights  of  colored  Americans  shall  be 
entitled  aiid  Invited  to  send  two  delegates  at  large,  each  such  delegate  to  be 
entitled  to  one  vote. 

The  executive  officers  of  this  league,  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer,  chair- 
man of  executive  committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  branch,  and  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  shall  issue  the  call  and  make  the  arrangements  for 
this  representative  assembly. 

The  registration  fee  for  delegates  shall  be  $1. 

This  representative  assembly  shall  elect  the  race  petitioners  for  the  errand 
to  the  seat  of  peace  negotiations  for  full  democracy  for  colored  Americans. 

N.  B. — Race  loyal  citizens  are  eligible  to  form  equal  rights  leagues  and 
notify  the  corresponding  secretary,  W.  Monroe  Trotter,  34  ComhiU,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Commit 


Wm.  Monroe  Trotter,  Massachusetts,  chairman;  Rev.  A.  A.  Burns, 
Georgia,  secretary;  Lieut.  J.  T.  M.  Graham,  Tennessee;  Rev. 
A.  C.  Powell,  New  York;  Jos.  H.  Stewart,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Rev.  B.  J.  Prince,  Illinois;  Rev.  J.  R.  Little,  Missis- 
sippi; Dr.  Wm.  Howard,  South  Carolina;  J.  B.  Coleman,  Mis- 
souri; Rev.  B.  P.  Maddox,  Illinois;  N.  S.  Taylor,  Mississippi; 
E.  T.  Morris,  Massachusetts;  Rev.  J.  D.  Gordon.  California; 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Baber,  Michigan;  Lee  L.  Brown,  Kentucky;  Eklw 
Richardson,  Oklahoma;  Rev.  E.  W.  Moore,  Ohio;  Rev.  H.  D. 
Prowd,  California. 

December  16,  1918,  the  Colored  World  Democracy  Congress  was  held  by  the 
league  with  250  delegates  from  nearly  40  States.  The  following  were  elected 
as  race  petitioners  to  the  world  peace  conference :  Rev.  M.  A.  N.  Shaw,  Boston, 
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Mass.;  N.  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Greenville,  Miss.;  Rev.  W.  T.  Johnson,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Bishop  L.  W.  Kyle,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  Rev.  J.  R.  Ransom,  Wichita,  Kans.; 
William  Monroe  Trotter,  secretary,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  R.  H.  Singleton,  At- 
lanta, 6a. ;  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wells  Barnett,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Walker,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Carter,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Rev.  David  S.  Klugh,  Boston* 
Mass. 

The  spirit  and  puri)ose  and  action  of  thVs  congress  and  the  duties  of  these 
race  petitioners  were  publicly  declared  in  the  following  "Address  to  the  World," 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  and  given  to  the  American  press : 

Address  to  the  Countby  and  the  Wobld,  Adopted  by  the  National  Colobed 

CONGBESS    FOE    WOBLD    DEMOCBACT,    UnDEB    THE    AUSPICES    OF    THE    NATIONAL 

Equal  Rights  League  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Decembeb  18,  1918. 

Colored  America,  through  delegates  assembled  from  37  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  sore  and  bleeding  with  persecution  because  of  race  and  color, 
halls  with  hope,  peace  with  victory,  for  the  motto  on  the  banners  of  the  armies 
of  the  victors  was  "Away  with  tyranny  and  its  injustice  everywhere/'  Speak- 
ing for  14,000,000  colored  Americans,  the  National  Colored  Representative  As- 
sembly for  World  Democracy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Equal  Rights 
League,  congratulate  their  fellow  countrymen  and  their  Government  on  being 
the  instrument  by  which  the  God  of  Righteousness  turned  the  tide  of  battle  for 
the  forces  of  liberty. 

WAB  PUT  ON  WOBLD  BASIS  AS  TO  THE  BESULTS. 

Two  hemispheres  and  two  oceans  furnished  without  regard  to  race  or  color 
the  armies  of  this  bloody  and  terrible  war.  Shameful  it  would  be  if  its  close 
did  not  mark  a  new  human  era.  To  the  President  of  our  Republic,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  it  was  given  to  name  the  principles  on  which 
the  winners  fought  this  war,  and  its  purpose.  By  his  declaration,  accepted  by 
France,  Britain,  and  the  rest  openly  before  the  human  race,  the  principles  and 
the  aim  of  this  war  were  put  upon  a  world  basis.  Secondly,  these  principles 
and  aims  were  for  the  wiping  out  of  autocracy,  inhumanity,  and  injustice,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  world  Justice,  world  humanity,  and  world  democracy. 

WBONOS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  ON  WOBLD  BASIS  FOB  BEDBB88. 

With  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  year,  1919,  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
assembled  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace  for  the  world,  for  the  establishment 
everywhere  of  the  principles  for  which  this  World  War  was  waged  by  the 
forces  of  democracy. 

Therefore  every  denial  or  violation  of  Justice,  humanity,  and  democracy  has 
become  a  matter  for  correction  and  abrogation  on  a  world  basis  by  a  world 
court 

Hence,  colored  America,  which  furnished  400,000  brave  soldiers  for  this  war 
backed  by  over  14,000,000  loyal  citizen-soldiers  without  a  traitor,  appeals  to  the 
allied  world  for  Justice  and  democracy  in  the  peace  settlement 

UTTEBLT    UNDEICOCBATIC    TBEATMENT   OF    COLOBEI)    CITIZENS    OF   UNITED    STATES    OF 

AMEBICA. 

Citizens  by  law  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  famous  Republic  of  the 
West  we  first  appeal  to  the  civilized  world  for  the  discontinuance  of  all  race 
or  class  discrimination  in  the  world  peace  settlement  At  this  supreme  moment 
in  the  cause  of  universal  humanity,  when  wrongs  to  man  should  be  banished, 
we  must  call  world  attention  to  the  utterly  undemocratic  conditions  under 
which  every  person  of  color  is  forced  to  live  in  this  country.  Because  of  race 
autocracy,  our  color  in  the  Nation's  Capital  deprives  us  of  every  civil  right  ex- 
cept in  public  carriers  and  subjects  us  to  rejection  or  to  the  restriction  of  the 
Ghetto  as  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Otherwise  our  color  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  deprives  us  of  every  dvll,  political,  social,  and  Judicial 
right,  subjects  us  to  obloquy,  imposition,  deprivations,  injustices,  crueltie$i, 
atrocities  worse  in  degree  than  exist  anywhere  else  in  Christendom.  SPirr«»"M- 
tion  in  public  carriers,  disfrandiisement,  lynching,  are  essentially  violations 
of  that  world  democracy  for  .which  the  war  was  fought 

139027'*— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1—  44 
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BXtr-DKTBBlCINATION   FOB   DASKZB   NATIONS. 

That  the  tremendous  material  and  appaUing  human  losses  of  this  World  War 
may  not  be  without  result  for  good,  we  appeal  to  the  peace  conclave  to  grant 
self-determination  and  rights  without  discrimination  to  all  of  the  darker 
nations. 

APPEAL  BY  BACE  PETmONEBS  TOB  UNIVEB8AL  ABOUTION  OF  COLOB  PBOSCaOPnOR. 

On  our  part  we  shall  send  race  petitioners  to  the  assembly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  civilized  world  meeting  to  make  good  the  promise  of  the  victors  In 
the  World  War,  to  petition  for  the  abolition  of  autocracy  of  race  against  col- 
ored persons  everywhere,  and  to  appeal  to  this  world  court  for  the  discontinuance 
of  color  proscription  and  all  distinctions  based  on  color,  dvic,  political,  and 
Judicial  in  every  nation  as  an  article  of  the  peace  agreement,  that  the  world 
may  be  remade  truly  on  the  basis  of  the  liberation  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  enjoyment  by  every  human  being  of  world  'temocracy. 

ELSE  THEBE  18  NO  "NEW  DAY." 

For  without  this  there  will  not  be  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  of  democracy, 
nor  of  a  new  era  of  permanent  peace  after  the  most  terrible  and  gigantic  war 
ever  isnown,  embracing  two  hemispheres  in  a  death  grapple  between  the  forces 
of  autocracy  and  of  democracy. 

The  Ck>icicrrTEE  on  Addbess. 
William  M.  Trotter,  Massachusetts,  Chairman;  Rev.  P.  C.  James, 
New  Jersey;  Dr.  W.  T.  Coleman,  Maryland;  Rev.  M.  L.  John- 
son, Arkansas;  G.  W.  Goode,  Virginia;  Rev.  W.  L.  Gibbons, 
Mississippi;  Rev.  W.  McDonald,  Connecticut,  Atty,  L.  A.  H.; 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Wells  Bamett,  Illinois ;  Dr.  A.  Walker,  Louisiana ;  Dr. 
Porter  Davis,  Kansas;  Rev.  W.  D.  Carter,  WashingtiMi  (State); 
Dr.  Chas.  Sumner  Long,  Florida ;  R.  W.  Westberry,  South  Caro- 
lina ;  J.  W.  Ross,  Minnesota ;  Bishop  G.  C.  Clements,  Kentucky ; 
Atty.  J.  D.  Ellis,  West  Virginia ;  Rev.  C.  V.  Page,  Missouri ;  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  Tennessee;  Prof.  L.  B.  Cash,  Texas;  W.  G. 
Brown,  District  of  Columbia;  Dr.  R.  A.  Whitaker,  Oklahoma; 
Hon.  Isaac  B.  Allen,  New  York ;  R.  B.  James,  Michigan ;  G.  W. 
Boyer,  Ohio;  Bishop  J.  S.  Caldwell,  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  J.  G. 
McDaniels,  New  York;  Rev.  H.  H.  Jackson,  North  Carolina; 
Rev.  John  V.  Goodgame,  Alabama. 

To  all  these  delegates,  the  only  ones  elected  by  the  colored  citizens  nationally 
to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  the  peace  conference,  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment refused  passports.  The  evident  tyranny  of  the  same  magistrate  who  pro- 
claimed world  democracy  as  the  object  of  the  war  refusing  to  permit  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  element  denied  full  democracy  to  petition  aroused  indig- 
nation, and  so  the  Secretary  refrained  from  applying  to  the  State  Department 
for  passports  and,  acting  within  the  law,  arrived  only  after  an  eiEort  of  three 
months. 

THE  CIAT7SE  PETmONia)  FOB. 

Noting  that  the  commission  on  the  league  of  nations  was  to  consider  amend- 
ments at  sessions  beginning  March  22,  the  league  cabled  a  petition  to  this 
commission,  on  which  the  Secretary  has  written  Mr.  Trotter,  the  secretary,  at 
Paris  as  follows : 

Amebioan  Commission  to  Nbootiatb  Peace, 

Paris,  16  May,  1919. 

Dbab  Sib  :  In  r^ly  to  your  letter  received  by  me  on  the  16th  I  beg  to  state 
that  a  cablegram  petition  of  the  National  Bqual  Rights  League  of  the  United 
States  (without  date)  was  received  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  March. 

An  accurate  copy  of  the  cablegram  as  it  was  received  is  inclosed  in  accordanf*e 
with  your  request 

Sincerely,  yours, 

W.  H.  Shephaboson, 
Secretary  of  the  OamnUiHon  an  the  League  of  NatioM. 

WnxJAM  Tbotteb,  Esq., 

Hotel  du  Bon  Paeteur,  Parte^ 
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The  Incloenre  read:  "X  264/24  New  York  134  1/53.  League  of  Nationa 
Goininlssion  Peace  Ck>nference,  Paris." 

Fourteen  million  colored  Americans,  soldiers  and  civilians,  who  helped  win 
war,  through  National  Bqual  Rights  League  in  national  convention,  December, 
petition  peace  conference  in  fulfillment  of  war  promises  of  democracy  for 
everyone  to  incorporate  in  league  covenant  following  clause:  Real  democracy 
for  world  being  avowed  aim  of  nations  establishing  league  of  nations  high 
contracting  powers  agree  to  grant  their  citizens  respectively  full  liberty, 
rights  of  democracy,  protection  of  life  without  distinction  based  on  race, 
color,  or  previous  conditions. 

Elected  petitioners:  Matthew  Shaw,  Massachusetts;  Nathaniel  Taylor,  Mis- 
sissippi; W.  Johnson,  Virginia;  Bishop  Kyle,  Missouri;  J.  Ransom,  Kansas; 
W.  Trotter,  Massachusetts ;  R.  Singleton,  Georgia ;  Ida  Barnett,  Illinois ;  Madam 
C.  Walker,  New  York ;  Wm.  Carter,  Washington ;  David  Klugh,  Massachusetts. 
Committee:  Thomas  Walker,  Byron  Gunner,  Allen  Whaley,  Mauiice  Spencer; 
James  NeiU,  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Delegate  and  Secretary  Trotter  arrived  in  France  and  reached  Paris  early 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1919,  to  find  on  May  8  that  the  petition  of  colored 
America  had  been  denied  by  the  peace  conference  in  the  preliminary  peace 
agreement  delivered  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Germany.  On  May  7  Secretary 
Trotter  telegraphed  to  Versailles  to  President  Clemenceau  and  Secretary 
Dutasta,  of  the  peace  conference;  to  Marshal  Foch,  to  President  Wilson,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  Baron  Makino,  and  Mr.  Orlando,  heads  of  peace  declaration 
of  the  five  great  powers,  the  following  protest : 

Pabis,  France,  May  7, 1919, 

Being  informed  that  the  world  peace  treaty  Ignores  the  petitions  for  abolition 
of  the  undemocratic  color  discrimination,  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  secretary  of  whose  delegation  of  petitioners 
has  just  arrived  this  afternoon  because  of  autocratic  race  restrictions,  hereby 
deplores  this  grave  injustice  in  behalf  of  14,000,000  colored  Americans  who 
commissioned  the  league  by  a  National  Colored  Congress  held  at  the  Federal 
Capital  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  seek  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
made  during  the  war  of  democracy  for  the  world.  The  league  protests  this 
awful  violation  of  the  war  promises  of  the  entente  allies  and  insists  pledge 
should  yet  be  kept  in  final  peace  document 

William  Tbottkb, 

Secretary, 

On  May  IIS  Secretary  Trott^  inclosed  the  above  telegram  in  English  and 
French  and  a  copy  of  his  credential  with  the  following  letter  to  every  dtJegate 
to  the  peace  conference: 

National  Equal  Rights  Lisagxts  of  United  States  of  America, 

86  Rite  Sainte-Anne,  Hotel  du  Bon  Pastetjb, 

^^  Paris,  15  May,  1919. 

Delegate  of to  Wobld  Peace  Conference, 

ParU. 

Honorable  Sir:  As  delegate  to  Paris  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League 
of  United  States  of  America  and  secretary  of  the  delegation  of  petitioners  to  the 
world  peace  conference  for  real  and  full  democracy  so  notoriously  denied  Ameri- 
cans of  color  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  consideration  and  ac- 
tion thereon  as  a  delegate  to  the  world  peace  conference  the  following  protest 
and  petition  in  brief  for  and  in  behalf  of  all  colored  Americans,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  on  May  7,  1919,  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  conference  and 
the  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  Japan  at  Versailles.  A  formal  communication  supplementary 
thereto  will  be  transmitted  later. 

I  sincerely  trust  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  imperative  need  of  recognizing 
this  claim  for  democracy.  Please  do  me  the  favor  of  acknowledging  receipt 
of  this  letter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  Trotter, 
Delegate  to  Paris  and  iSecretary  of 
Petitioners  to  World  Peace  Conference 

Paus,  Frahob,  H  Mai,  1919. 
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The  copy  of  credential  was  as  follows : 

[Copy.] 

Office  of  ths  Sboretabt  or 
The  National  Eqt7Al  .Rights  Leaoxte  Deicocbacy  Oongress, 

906  T  Stbket  NW., 

W<i8h4nfft<m,  Z>.  C, 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Congress, 
representing  the  14,000,000  colored  Americans  in  the  United  States,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  did  on  December  18, 1918,  elect  and  commission  William  Monroe 
Trotter,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  as  one  of  the  nine  delegates  elected  for  similar  pur- 
pose, to  present  the  petition  of  said  congress  to  the  world  peace  conference, 
asking  for  the  abolition  of  discrimination,  proscription,  and  restricted  democracy 
based  on  race  or  color  in  all  countries  where  such  discrimination,  proscription, 
and  restricted  democracy  are  practiced,  and  thus  hasten  the  ushering  in  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  the  time  when  every  man  shall  see  in  every  other  man 
his  brother  and  in  God  the  Father  of  us  all. 

Done  by  order  of  the  National  Equal  Rights  League  Democracy  Congress, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  27th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1919. 

James  L.  Neill, 
Recording  Secretary, 

Herein  and  herewith  is  heard  the  voice  of  this  portion  of  the  American  people, 
in  number  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population,  ever  loyal,  and  giving  men 
and  money  freely  for  the  Entente  Allies,  now  petitioning  for  guarantee  in  the 
world  peace  agreement  of  share  in  the  promised  world  democracy  for  *•  Liberty 
Egalit6,  Fraternity." 

WnxiAM  Tbotter, 

S6  Rue  Sainte-Anne. 
Pabis,  B£ay  fti,  1919. 

■  \i 

AN   OPEN  APPEAL  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE^ 

To  Vie  %upr€me  council  of  the  live  great  powers  of  the  allied  and  assoctated 
natuynsj  M,  Georgeg  Clemenceau,  France,  president;  Woodrow  WUson,  Uniied 
States  of  America;  Hon.  Llopd-Oeorge,  British  Empire;  M,  Orlando,  Italy; 
Baron  Makino,  Empire  of  Japan, 

Honorable  Sibs:  Greetings  to  the  victors  from  the  National  Equal  Rights 
League  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  name  of  the  colored  millions  of  America  we  address  you  in  this  an 
open  letter  and  appeal,  and  for  the  cause  of  world  democracy  and  permanent 
world  peace. 

From  the  official  records  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  published  in  the  Congressional  Record,  June  29, 
1918,  we  quote  governmental  conditions  for  14,000,000  Americans. 

First.  We  are  the  victims  of  civil  proscription,  solely  because  of  race  and 
color,  In  three-fourths  of  States  and  in  the  National  Capital  (Federal  territory), 
barred  from  places  of  public  accommodation,  recreation,  and  resorts — ^yes,  from 
such  places  within  Government  buildings. 

Second.  We  are  the  victims  of  class  distinctions  based  solely  on  our  race  and 
color  in  public  carriers  in  one-third  of  the  States,  segregated  even  when  passen- 
gers in  interstate  travel  and  with  the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Governmont. 

Third.  We  are  the  victims  of  caste  and  race  prejudice  in  Government,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  schools  and  in  officer  schools  with  other  citizens  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  color,  and  in  the  Navy  Itself,  except  In  the  service  below  deck. 

Fourth.  We  are  the  victims  of  prescriptive  discrimination,  based  on  our  race 
and  color,  In  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government,'  refused  em- 
ployment in  many  after  appointment  through  the  civil  service,  segregated  at 
work,  in  the  appolntpients  of  health  and  comfort. 

Fifth.  We  are  the  victims  of  political  proscription  In  one-third  of  the  States, 
even  In  the  election  of  Federal  official,  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
both  Indirectly  by  congressional  representation  based  on  disfranchisement  and 
directly  through  intimidation,  trickery,  or  State  statutes  and  constitutions. 
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Sixth.  We  are  the  victims  In  many  States,  as  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
^ivll  and  political  proscriptions  of  Imposition,  robbery,  ravishing,  mob  violence, 
murder,  and  massacres,  because  of  our  race  and  color,  denied  protection  of 
police,  of  sheriffis ;  denied  trial  by  court  and  Jury,  rendered  impotent  to  protect 
our  daughters,  wives,  or  mothers  from  violation  by  white  men  or  murder  by 
the  mob. 

All  these  conditions,  thus  declared  by  the  National  CJolored  Liberty  Congress, 
assembled  at  Washington,  and  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  present  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  still  facts. 

We  quote  further  from  the  same  Record :  **  Our  President,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, now  the  moral  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  allied  nations  who  are  resist- 
ing German  aggression,  having  officially  declared  that  our  country  has  *  entered 
the  fight  for  the  purpose  of  democratizing  the  nations  of  the  world  and  liber- 
ating free  peoples  everywhere*;  that  *we  are  embarked  upon  an  enterprise 
which  is  to  release  the  spirits  of  the  world  from  bondage ' ;  that  we  are  *  fight- 
ing for  the  rights  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  In  their 
own  govmment,'  to  *  make  the  world  at  last  free,*  for  *  security  for  life  and 
liberty,'  to  *  make  the  woVld  safe  for  democracy.* " 

To  this  add  President  Wilson's  message  to  his  country  when  the  war  was 
won:  "The  armistice  was  signed  this  morning.  Everything  for  which  Amer- 
ica fought  has  been  accomplished.  It  will  now  be  our  fortunate  duty  to  assist 
by  example,  by  sober,  friendly  counsel,  and  by  material  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Just  democracy  throughout  the  world,"  with  his  words  to  the  French 
nation  in  January,  1910: 

"America  In  coming  Into  this  war  thought  that  all  the  world  had  now  be- 
come conscious  that  there  was  a  single  cause  of  Justice  and  of  liberty  for 
men  of  every  kind  and  place." 

Add,  also,  the  words  in  the  message  of  congratulation  to  President  Wilson 
on  the  victory  won  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain : 

"  I  feel  sure  that  at  the  peace  conference  we  shall  be  able  to  cooperate  faith- 
fully to  promote  the  reign  of  peace,  with  liberty  and  true  democracy  throughout 
the  world." 

Then  add  the  noble  words  of  the  Premier  of  France,  Monsieur  Clemenceau, 
to  President  Wilson  on-  Memorial  Day  for  the  dead  soldfers : 

"Those  sons  of  America  who  succumbed  in  our  common  battle  for  Justice 
and  for  right  repose  in  our  fields  where  the  liberty  of  the  world  was  won." 

Oh,  honorable  plenipotentiaries  of  an  agreement  for  democracy  for  all,  shut 
not  your  eyes  to  this  awful  disgrace  of  democracy. 

Honorable  commissioners  of  perpetual  peace,  imagine  not  that  with  such  a 
scandal  on  humanity  untouched  your  peace  is  Just  or  will  endure.  There  will 
be  no  peace  secure  until  the  color  line  in  rights  is-  effaced. 

Hear  ye  our  petition  that  the  same  protection  of  equal  rights  and  life  for 
the  ethnical  minorities  which  you  require  for  the  Jews  in  vanquished  Austria 
and  restored  Poland  you  agree  In  your  compact  and  league  of  nations  shall 
be  vouchsafed  to  the  citizens  respectively  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

For  so  long  as  a  woman  advanced  in  holy  pregnancy  can  be  hung  with 
impunity,  by  ner  heels,  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  by  the  mob,  her  abdomen  ripped 
open,  and  the  head  of  the  babe  crushed  under  heels  of  the  lynchers,  as  suffered 
the  late  Mary  Turner,  in  Georgia,  in  the  last  year  of  this  world  war,  the  world 
has  not  been  made  a  "  fit  place  to  live  In,"  nor  has  frightfulness  vanished  from 
the  earth  with  the  Prussian  empire. 

Hear  ye  the  petition  of  colored  Americi^. 

Sbcretaby  and  Delegates  to  Pakis, 

10  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris. 
June  21,  1919. 

Mr.  Trotter.  I  would  also  like  to  have  included  in  the  record  the 
pjetition  of  the  liberty  congress  which  will  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sionai  Record  of  June  29, 1918,  and  which  gives  the  desires  and  the 
pleas  and  the  demands  of  the  colored  Americans. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  discriminations  and  the  denials  of 
democracy  of  which  we  especially  complain,  and  for  the  abolition 
of  which  we  ask  this  amendment  to  the  peace  treaty.     [Reading:] 

First.  We  arje  the  victims  of  civil  proscription,  solely  because  of  race  and 
color,  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  and  in  the  National  Capital  (Fed^al  ter« 
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rltory),  barred  from  places  of  public  accommodation,  recreation,  and  resort; 
yes,  from  such  places  within  Government  buildings. 

Second.  We  are  the  victims  of  class  distinction,  based  solely  on  our  race  and 
color,  In  public  carriers  in  one-third  of  the  States,  segregated  even  when  pas- 
sengers In  Interstate  travel  and  with  the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government 

Third.  We  are  the  victims  c^  caste  and  race  prejudice  in  Government  mili- 
tary and  naval  schools  and  in  officer  schools  with  other  citizens  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  color,  and  in  the  Navy  Itself,  except  as  to  the  service  below 
deck. 

Fourth.  We  are  the  victims  of  proscrlptive  discrimination,  based  on  our 
race  and  color,  in  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  refused 
employment  In  many  after  appointment  through  the  civil  service,  segregated 
at  work,  in  the  appointments  of  health  and  comfort 

Fifth.  We  are  the  victims  of  political  proscription  in  one-third  of  the  States, 
even  in  the  election  of  Federal  officials,  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
both  indirectly  by  congressional  representation  based  on  disfranchisement  and 
directly  through  intimidation,  trickery,  or  State  statutes  and  constitutions. 

Sixth.  We  are  the  victims  In  many  States,  as  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
civil  and  political  proscriptions  of  imposition,  robbery,  ravishing,  mob  violence, 
murder,  and  massacre,  because  of  our  race  and  color,  denied  protection  of 
police  or  sheriffs;  denied  trial  by  court  or  Jury,  rendered  Impotent  to  protect 
our  daughters,  wives,  or  mothers  from  violation  by  white  men  or  murder  by 
the  mob. 

Inasmuch  as  our  country  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  gigantic  war  in  recorded 
history,  going  to  Europe  to  fight,  our  President,  Woodfow  Wilson,  now  the 
moral  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  allied  nations  which  are  resisting  Germanic 
aggression  having  officially  declared  that  our  country  has  entered  the  fight  for 
the  purpose  of  democratizing  the  nations  of  the  world  and  liberating  the  free 
people  everywhere,  that  we  are  embarked  upon  "an  enterprise  which  is  to 
release  the  spirits  of  the  world  from  bondage,"  that  we  are  "fighting  for  the 
rights  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  In  their  own  govern- 
ment," to  "make  the  world  at  last  fi*ee"  for  "security  for  life  and  liberty,"  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  which,  meaning  rule  of  all  people,  neces- 
sarily carries  the  presumption  of  the  same  public  rights  for  all  without  differ- 
ence or  distinction  because  of  the  accidents  of  race  or  creed,  thereby  not  creating 
class  privilege,  which  means  autocracy. 

Inasmuch  as  American  citizens  irrespective  of  race  or  color  are  subject  to 
draft  or  are  drafted  into  fighting,  while  all  citizens  regardless  of  race  are  ex- 
pected to  aid  the  Government  by  moral  support,  by  propaganda,  by  sacrifice  at 
home  to  help  the  Government  all  of  which  our  racial  element  is  now  doing  with 
a  loyalty  unsurpassed  by  citizens  of  any  race  or  color  in  every  war,  and,  even 
now,  under  present  treatment  morally  greater  than  that  of  others  because  the 
only  vicarious  loyalty ; 

In  order  that  our  country  may  not  be  weakened  in  moral  position,  prestige 
and  power  by  violations  here  of  the  noble  pronouncements  of  its  President ; 

In  order  that  the  morale  and  esprit  de  corps  in  this  war,  both  of  the  soldier 
and  of  the  civilian  part  of  an  element  of  the  American,  nearly  one-eighth,  may 
not  be  weakened  by  the  consciousness  of  the  present  denials  to  it  at  home  of 
those  conditions  and  ideals  which  they  are  sacrificing  or  are  risking  life  to  se- 
cure for  others,  with  their  soldiers  witnessing  the  continuance  of  indignities, 
oppressions,  and  killing  of  their  kin  ere  they  leave  for  the  battle  front  abroad, 
and  without  assurance  of  protection  of  their  family,  their  sisters,  wives,  moth- 
ers from  the  lynching  mob; 

In  order  that,  when  this  awful  World  War  is  over  and  victory  comes  to  the 
Entente  Allies,  the  condition  of  life  of  12,000,000  human  beings  in  the  United 
States  of  America  may  not  prevent  the  awful  sacrifice  from  accomplishing  the 
war*s  moral  purpose — democratizing  of  the  nations  of  the  world — ^and  that  our 
own  Republic  may  not  be  a  part  of  the  world  not  safe  for  democracy ; 

We  do  now  petition  you,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  an 
act  of  justice,  of  moral  consistency,  and  to  help  win  the  war  for  world  de- 
mocracy : 

First  To  abolish  and  forbid  all  distinctions,  segregations,  and  discrimina- 
tions based  upon  race  or  color  In  places  of  public  accommodation,  recreation, 
and  resort  In  Federal  buildings  and  In  Federal  territory. 

Seoond.  To  abolish  and  forbid  all  distinctions,  segregations,  and  diacrimlna- 
tlODB  based  upon  our  race  and  color  or  upon  prejudice  of  race  or  color  in  the 
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emoluments,  the  rating,  the  promotions,  the  placement  of  employees  in  the  facili- 
ties provided  by  the  Gtovemment  for  eating,  rest,  recreating,  health  for  Govern- 
ment employees,  or  for  others  in  Federal  Government  buildings  or  in  Federal 
hospidils. 

Third.  To  abolish  and  foruid  any  distinction,  separation,  or  discrimination 
based  on  race  or  color  in  any  coach  of  any  public  carrier  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Fourth.  To  open  the  doors  of  all  schools  of  the  Federal  Government  and  all 
branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  citizens  on  the  same  basis,  without  distinc- 
tion or  discrimination  based  on  race  or  color. 

Fifth.  To  exercise  the  mandatory  powers  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  articles  of  the  Federal  Ck>nstitution,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  no 
involuntary  servitude,  no  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  law,  no  denial  of  the 
exercise  of  suffrage  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition. 

Sixth.  To  pass  legislation  extending  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  home  by  enacting  that 
mob  murders  shall  be  a  crime  against  the  Federal  Government,  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  for  in  the  words  of  President  Wilson,  **  De- 
mocracy means,  first  of  all,  that  we  can  govern  ourselves." 

Herewith  endeth  the  petition  of  the  colored  Americans  asking  that  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  applied  to  all  at  home : 

"  As  July  4,  1776,  was  the  dawn  of  democracy  for  this  Nation,  let  us  on  July 
4, 1918,  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  new  and  greater  spirit  of  democracy,  by  whose 
influence  we  hope  and  believe  that  what  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde^ 
pendence  dreamed  of  for  themselves  and  their  fellow  countrymen  shall  be  ful- 
filled for  all  mankind." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  this  amendment  to  the  peace  treaty  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  our  own  racial  minority,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  patriotic  Americans.  This  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  effect 
it  means  that  they  both  shall  be  carried  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  ask  this  amendment  in  behalf  of  the  se- 
curity of  lasting  peace.  We  hate  to  say  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are 
a  peace-loving  race  of  people,  the  most  peaceable,  the  most  long- 
suffering  on  tne  face  pf  the  earth.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppres- 
sion of  colored  Americans  by  their  fellow  white  Americans  is  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  unless  the  governmental  authorities,  State 
and  National,  take  hold  of  the  situation  and  put  their  feet  down 
firmly  against  this  continuance,  you  nor  I  nor  none  of  us  can  be 
assured  that  our  own  dear  land  shall  be  the  land  of  peace,  shall  be 
without  violence,  shall  be  without  insurrection,  and  shall  be  without 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true  for  two  reasons.  Now,  when  people 
all  over  the  earth  are  getting  respect,  are  getting  liberty,  and  are 
getting  equality,  it  becomes  harder  for  any  one  race  which  is  sWled 
out  alone  for  repression  and  inequality  to  endure  in  tranquillity 
that  humiliation  and  that  repression. 

Not  only  is  that  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  very  fact  that  for 
everyone  else  there  exist  liberty  and  equality,  increases  the  contempt 
of  those  who  have  their  rights  for  this  one  element  who  are  without 
their  rights:  and  those  two  forces — an  increasing  contempt  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  increaising  aggression  and  an  increasing  inabil- 
ity of  any  race  or  class  of  people  to  endure  humiliation  and  degra- 
dation— must,  Mr.  .Chairman,  unless  the  best  men  and  women  of 
this  country,  unless  the  Government  itself,  takes  a  stand  against  it, 
lead  to  something  in  this  coimtry  which  will  be  a  breach  of  the 
peace  of  the  world;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  final  plea  for 
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this  amendment  is  in  the  interest  of  everlasting  world  peace  and 
the. security  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  in  his  home  and  property 
and  possessions,  everywhere.  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Those  gentlemen  who  are  here,  who  have  come  in 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  German- African  colonies,  we 
will  hear.  The  first  name  on  the  list  given  me  is  that  of  Dr.  Joe  T. 
Thomas,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOE  T.  THOMAS,  OF  CIEVELAin),  OHIO. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman,  as.  a  representative  of  the  National 
Race  Congress  of  America,  I  feel  greatly  honored  by  you  allowing 
me  to  discuss  with  you,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation,  the  disposition  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa. 

I  shall  not  touch  German  East  nor  German  Southwest  Africa, 
but  I  am  here  asking  you  to  throw  the  strong  arm  of  Uncle  Sam 
around  Kamerun,  for  I  know  our  Government  is  the  best  prepared 
Nation  to  assume  mandatory  over  this  particular  territory  of  191,000 
square  miles  and  4,500,000  natives. 

The  American  Negro  proved,  as  he  has,  that  he  is  100  per  cent 
American  in  this  world's  war.  He  did  his  duty,  fought,  bled,  and 
died  for  our  country.  He  owes  a  duty  to  his  African  brothers  in  Af- 
rica. America,  the  light  of  civilization,  can  by  assuming  mandatory 
over  Kamerun  land,  open  a  new  world  for  the  educated  American 
Ne^o,  imder  the  direction  of  trained  white  American  statesmen, 
soldiers,  and  diplomats. 

We  can  start  with,  enforce  national  prohibition  over  the  African 
mandatory,  which  will  give  us  a  sober  territory  of  black  wards, 
whose  territory  we  need  never  to  annex,  nor  whose  subjects  need  we 
ever  to  accept  as  citizens  of  thes )  United  States.  Ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  American  negroes  could  \J9  recruited  to  police  this  manda- 
tory and  the  trained  Ajmerican  negro  officers  just  out  of  the  trenches 
can  be  utilized  there  under  higher  white  officers. 

Ten  thousand  American  teachers  under  our  civil  service  could  be 
sent  there  to  teach  and  instill  American  civilization  in  their  minds. 
Then  the  American  white  and  black  man  can  work  to  make  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government  paramount  in  that  country  of  200,000,000 
blacks,  which  will  ultimately  give  us  commercial  supremacy  in  Af- 
rica and  open  a  new  world  tor  our  merchants,  manuiacturers,  farm- 
ers, and  laborers. 

These  blacks  will  wear  our  cotton  goods  and  thousands  of  mills 
will  spring  up  all  over  our  countiy  to  manufacture  goods  to  meet  the 
wants  of  these  people,  which  will  cause  every  available  acre  of  cot- 
ton land  in  the  South  to  be  utilized  to  produce  that  staple,  and  this 
will  cause  labor  in  the  field,  mine,  and  factory  to  continue  to  be  paid 
a  high  wage,  causing  living  conditions  among  the  poor  in  our  coun- 
try to  advance  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection. 

We  have  not  touched  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  hills  nor  the 
caoutchouc  oozing  from  the  trees  of  the  Kamerun.  We  will  have  a 
free  port  to  this  vast^  rich,  undeveloped  country.  With  our  trained 
American  blacks  we  can  capture  the  trade  for  our  flag  and  country 
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and  more  speedily  become  the  king  of  oommerce,  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  the  guardian  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  the  defender  of  democ- 
racy. 

Tlierefore,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  I  ask  to  have  the  treaty 
of  tlie  peace  conference  amended  to  this  end,  to  strike  out  the  name 
of  France  as  mandatory  over  the  Camerom  lands,  and  have  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America  inserted  as  mandatory  over 
this  particular  African  territory. 

France  has  under  her  now  over  50,000,000  Africans,  and  more 
colonies  than  her  strength  can  properly  manage.  Now,  after  the 
great  toll  taken  from  her  in  men  and  money,  she  should  not  be 
burdened  with  other  African  possessions,  which  she  will  not  be  able 
to  civilize  and  Christianize.  I  believe  France  would  be  grateful  if 
our  countnr  would  help  in  this  great  humanitarian  work,  and  I 
know  the  United  States  would  get  the  thanks  and  the  sanction  of 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  if  we  took  the  mandatory  over 
this  African  colony. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  H.  JEBNAGIN,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  G. 

Mr.  Jernagin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Bace  Congress  of 
America  in  addressing  you  believes  that  it  is  voicing. the  sentiments 
of  the  15,000,000  of  negroes  of  this  country,  and  many  of  the  darker 
races  of  the  world. 

The  race  congress  desires  that  .the  natives  of  Africa  shall  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  government  as  fast  as  their  develop- 
ment permits  in  conformity  with  the  principle  that  the  government 
exists  for  the  natives,  and  not  the  natives  for  the  government. 
They  shall  at  once  be  allowed  to  participate  in  local  and  tribal 
government  according  to  ancient  usage,  and  this  participation  shall 

fradually  extend,  as  education  and  experience  proceeds,  to  the 
igher  offices  of  state,  to  the  end  that,  in  time,  Airica  be  ruled  by 
consent  of  the  Africans;  and  we  believe  that  it  can  best  be  done 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  We  desire  that  no  par- 
ticular religion  shall  be  inaposed  and  no  particular  form  of  human 
culture.  There  shall  be  liberty  of  conscience.  The  uplift  of  the 
natives  shall  take  into  consideration  their  pres€(ht  condition  and 
shall  allow  the  utmost  scope  to  racial  genius,  social  inlieritance  and 
individual  bent  so  long  as  these  are  not  contrary  to  the  best  estab- 
lished principles  of  civilization. 

We  further  ask  it  because  the  civilized  negroes  of  the  world 
want  better  conditions,  not  onlj  in  Africa  but  in  every  country 
and  evervwhere,  and  hence  it  is  their  desire  that  wherever  per- 
sons of  African  descent  are  civilized  and  able  to  meet  the  tests  of 
surrounding  culture,  they  shall  be  accorded  the  same  rights  as 
their  fellow  citizens ;  they  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  race  or 
color  a  voice  in  their  own  government,  justice  before  the  courts  and 
economic  and  social  equality  according  to  ability  and  desert. 

We  desire  that  this  great  league  of  nations,  this  covenant,  may 
secure  protection  of  life  and  property  and  the  guarantee  of  national 
and  international  labor  legislation  shall  cover  the  native  workers  as 
well  as  whites;  they  shall  have  equitable  representation  in  all  the 
intiunational  institutions  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  the  partici- 
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Eation  of  the  blacks  themselves  in  every  domain  of  endeavor  shall 
B  encouraged  in  accordance  with  the  declared  object  of  article  19 
of  the  league  of  nations,  to  wit:  "The  well-being  and  the  develop- 
ment of  these  people  (Constitute  a  sacred  mission  of  civilization  and 
it  is  proper  in  establishing  the  league  of  nations  to  incorporate 
therein  pledges  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  mission," 

Whenever  it  is  proven  that  African  natives  are  not  receiving  just 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  State,  or  that  any  State  deliberately 
excludes  its  civilized  citizens  or  subjects  of  Negro  descent  from  its 
body  politic  and  cultural,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  league  of  nations 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world. 

Hence,  we  are  making  this  prayer  to  vou,  gentlemen,  because  we 
feel  that  you  are  trying  to  do  the  very  best  you  can  for  the  uplift 
of  humanity  throughout  the  entire  world;  and  we  come  to  you,  as 
representatives,  because  we  know  of  the  unrest  throughout  the  world. 

There  were  many  of  the  weaker  peoples  and  darker  races  that  met 
us  while  in  Paris,  and  we  know  their  sentiments,  and  believe  if  you 
will  take  under  consideration  these  thing^  it  will  bring  about  a 
greater  satisfaction  everywhere  where  it  lies  in  the  power  of  this 
committee  to  urge  protection  of  the  people  of  this  country  that  is 
not  receiving  the  protection ;  and  these  colonies — ^the  colored  people 
of  America — ^is  very  much  interested  in  these  colonies,  and  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  these  colonies,  and  we 
believe  that  if  the  United  States  will  become  a  protectorate  for  this 
particular  colony,  what  better  condition  is  going  to  exist.  — 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  S1TH]7ES  WILLIAMS,  OF  TSBIAS- 

APOUS,  INS. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  the  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  the  Freedom  of  Africans,  their  descendants  and  kindred,  I 
am  grateful  to  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration some  things  that  we  think  might  maKe  clearer  our  national 
position  on  the  righte  of  weaker  peoples  and  ^ve  added  illustration 
to  our  determination  to  see  even-handed  justice  accorded  all,  weak 
and  strong. 

It  is  our  wish  to  see  the  treaty,  with  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations,  strengthened,  and  in  this  spirit  I  have  come. 

I  might,  before  going  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  say  that  these  three 
organizations  which  are  represented  here  never  met  before  meeting 
in  this  auditorium ;  and,  strange  to  say,  all  of  them  voice  the  same 
sentiments.  If  we  are  correctly  advised,  article  22  of  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations,  embodied  in  the  treaty,  says  those  colonies 
and  territories  which  as  a  conseauence  of  the  late  war  have  ceased 
to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  which  formerly  governed 
them,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by 
themselves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modem  world, 
there  should  be  applied  to  them  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and 
development  of  such  peoples  forms  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization, 
and^  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  em- 
bodied in  this  covenant. 

It  is  again  stated  that  the  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect 
to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  ^such  peoples  should  be  in- 
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trusted  to  advanced  nations,  who  by  reason  of  their  resources  and 
experience,  etc.,  can  best  undertake  this  responsibility  and  who  are 
willing  to  accept  it.  But  we  submit  that  some  form  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  should  apply  even  to  these  backward  peoples 
of  Africa,  even  if  many  of  them  are  not  prepared  to  signify  what 
nation  should  become,  their  trustee.  Surely  their  more  enlightened 
kindred  in  America,  Haiti,  Liberia,  San  Domingo,  Brazil,  and 
Abyssinia  could  and  would  assist  them  in  securing  a  mandatory  that 
would  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country  by  the  development 
of  its  peoples  and  not  their  exploitation. 

We  submit  that  a  backward  people  can  only  gain  actual  knowl- 
edge of  government  bjr  experience.  The  development  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Cuba  are  shining  examples  of  what  might  occur  if  America 
would  consent  to  act  as  a  trustee  for  these  African  colonies.  The 
United  States  has  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  Americans  of 
color,  and  this  would  make  it  easy  for  this  Government,  through 
sympathetic  agencies,  to  aid  the  peoples  of  Africa  to  self-government 
on  the  highways  of  civilization. 

If  you  feel  that  America  can  not  act  if  selected,  some  way  might 
be  provided  to  induce  France,  that  is  noted  for  the  full  and  equal 
opportunities  that  it  gives  to  all  under  its  domain.  Ratify  this  treaty 
with  the  construction  that  you  approve  of  the  tutelage  of  such  peo- 

£Ies  by  an  advanced  Nation  which  bv  resources  and  experience  can 
est  undertake  the  responsibility,  oave  the  natives  of  the  former 
German  colonies  from  the  supervision  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
which  Government,  considering  its  attitude  toward  natives  on  their 
own  soil,  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  our  association,  qualified  by  ex- 
perience or  resources  to  undertake  this  sacred  trust  of  civilization. 
We  beg  you  to  consider,  first,  that  Africa,  the  ancient  home  of  the 
blacks,  is  now  divided  largely  among  other  nations,  and  unless  this 
treaty  is  ratified  in  a  way  that  will  give  them  some  place  besides  the 
equatorial  hotbeds  to  live  and  build  for  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants, while  other  continents  may  live  free  ajid  independent, 
the  world  can  not  be  safe  for  democracy.  In  our  judgment,  to  award 
the  German  colony  in  Africa  to  any  government  as  an  integral  part 
of  them  does  not  square  with  the  view  of  self-determination,  while  to 
award  it  to  the  United  States  outrages  the  very  principle  of  democ- 
racy for  which  so  many  of  our  sons  died  across  the  sea.  This  would 
put  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  the 
suppression  of  riots  and  other  forms  of  lawlessness  directly  upon  the 
participating  nations  in  the  league. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ask  so  strongly 
that  some  safeguard  be  made  is  that  we  know  that  we  are  living  now 
in  an  age  when  a  spirit  of  anti-Americanism  is  sweeping  the  country. 
Many  would  have  the  Americans  believe  to-day  that  the  people  of 
America  are  moved  not  by  an  American  spirit  but  by  the  spirit  of 
greed  and  selfishness,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  unrest;  but  I  assure 
you  that  that  is  not  the  cause  of  it,  because  the  unrest  is  from  an 
un-American  source  and  is  a  new  imposition  upon  the  race.  When 
I  was  myself  striving  to  get  a  passport  I  came  to  this  city,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  find  the  bureau  of  citizenship,  and  I  inquired  the  way  of 
a  man  at  the  depot,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^'  What  do  you  people  hope 
for  now  tidat  the  war  is  over?"    I  said,  "We  hope  for  what  all 
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Americans  hope  for."  He  said,  "  If  there  should  come  an  altercation 
between  you  and  me,  or  between  any  American  Negro  and  a  white 
foreign  foe,  to  which  side  would  the  American  white  rally  ?  "  I  said, 
"  I  presume  that  the  American  white  would  rally,  like  all  true  Amer- 
icans, to  the  assistance  of  Americans."  Now,  I  never  thought  until 
afterwards  he  could  not  have  been  an  American  white  man,  but  he 
must  have  been  an  anti- American  agent,  and  it  is  now  the  sincere 
belief  of  many  intelligent  leaders  that  there  is  to-day  a  strong  anti- 
American  propaganda  to  move  the  American  prejudiced  white  man 
in  this  country  to  new  impositions  upon  the  Negro,  and  to  heap 
humiliations  upon  him  and  to  make  his  lot  embarrassing  and  hu- 
miliating, and  against  this  his  very  nature  speaks  out,  not  in  terms 
of  anarchy  or  violence  but  to  the  lawmakers,  appealing  that  in  jus- 
tice his  wrongs  may  be  righted  and  that  the  tree  of  democracy  might 
shelter  and  feed  all  of  its  children. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  this  article  23  it  is  proposed  that 
the  members  of  the  league  of  nations  to  be  formed  shall  undertake 
to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  territories  under 
their  control.    We  wish  that  to  include  all  reference  to  race  or  color. 

Lastly,  we  ask  that  race  minorities  in  all  the  allied  and  associated 
nations  be  granted,  by  special  provisions,  equal  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come,  after  our  lojalty  to  the  flag  and  to 
the  Government  in  every  war  in  which  this  country  has  been  plunged, 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  the  last  struggle  on  the  plains  of  Flanders,  we 
have  come  now,  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Americans,  and  ai-c 
seeking  to  participate  in  the  democracy  that  our  brawn  and  our  brain 
have  helped  to  found  in  this  great  land. 

We  wish  that  certain  provisions  shall  be  included  in  this  treaty  »> 
that  at  least  the  American  Negro  will  be  as  safe  in  America  as  a 
foreign  foe  who  travels  in  our  land.  We  come  asking  not  for  pity 
or  mercy,  in  the  language  of  Joseph  Benson  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  we 
come  not  for  pity  nor  mercy,  in  the  language  of  that  distinguished 
American,  but  come  asking  for  just  consideration  and  for  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  not  because  we  are  Negroes  but  because  we  are 
Americans  through  and  through. 

We  thank  vou  on  behalf  of  the  International  Association  for  the 
Freedom  of  Africans,  their  kindred  and  descendants. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lankford. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  A.  LAIIXFORD,  HEHBER  OF  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BACE  GONGBESS,  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Mr.  Lankford.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
think  enough  has  been  said  along  this  line.  I  do  not  think  I  care 
either  to  add  or  detract.  I  simply  rise  to  ask  you  to  make  these  peti- 
tions a  part  of  the  record,  and  we  thank  you  for  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  make  them  a  part  of  the  record,  of 
course. 

I  want  to  put  in,  in  connection  with  the  Shantung  evidence,  two 
statements  by  Mr.  William  E.  Macklin,  who  has  been  for  24  years  in 
charge  of  the  school  at  Nanking,  China,  in  regard  to  the  opinion  and 
morphine  traffic 
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(The  statements  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 

SHARTUKQ  AND  OPItJlC. 

Under  the  domlDating  Infltience  of  Japan  in  China  the  opium  business  that 
had  been  stopped  by  Bngland  and  China  Is  being  fally  reestablished. 

In  Asia  magazine  of  March,  1919,  Putnam  Weale  says  that  the  Japanese  Im- 
?>orted  20  tons  of  morphine  a  year  into  China.  The  Shanghai  North  China  Daily 
Newfs,  the  most  conservative  and  reliable  British  newspaper  and  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  British  Legation,  quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  April  12,  **  In  South 
China  morphine  is  sold  by  Chinese  peddlers,  each  of  whom  carry  a  passport 
certifying  that  he  is  a  native  of  Formosa  and  would  be  entitled  to  Japan's 
protection.  There  are  Japanese  post  offices  everywhere  in  China  and  they 
carry  the  drug  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Chinese  authorities  are  neither 
able  to  investigate  nor  interfere.  They  are  helpless  under  Japanese  domina- 
tion. Japanese  drug  stores  throughout  China  carry  large  stocks  of  morphine, 
and  Japanese  medicine  venders  look  to  morphine  for  their  large  profits 
throughout  Talren.  Morphine  circulates  through  Manchuria  and  the  Provinces 
adjoining.  Through  Tslngtau  morphine  is  distributed  over  Shantung  Province, 
Anhul  and  Kiangsu  Provinces.  From  Formosa  morphine  is  carried  with  opium 
and  other  contraband  by  motor-driven  fish  boats  to  some  point  on  the  main- 
land, from  which  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  Province  of  Fukien  and 
north  of  Kwangtung.  EJverywhere  it  is  sold  by  Japanese  under  extraterritorial 
protection.  While  the  morphine  trafllc  is  large;  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  opium  traffic  upon  which  Japan  is  embarking  with  enthusiasm 
is  likely  to  prove  more  lucrative  (18  tons  of  morphine  sold  in  one  year  by 
Japan  to  China). 

**  In  the  Calcutta  opium  sales  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  considerable  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  opium;  she  purchases  for  Formosa  where  the  opium  trade 
shows  steady  growth  and  where  opium  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
morphine.  Sold  by  the  Government  of  India,  this  opium  Is  exported  •  under 
I)emiit8  applied  for  by  the  Japanese  Qovemment  for  shipment  to  Kobea  and 
is  transshipped  to  Tslngtau.  Large  profits  are  made  in  this  trade,  in  which 
are  Interested  some  of  the  lending  firms  of  Japan.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  opium  is  not  imported  into  Japan,  but  is  transshipped  in  Kobea  Harbor, 
from  which  point  assisted  by  the  Japanese  railroads  to  Tsinanfu  and  smuggled 
to  Shantung  into  Shanghai  and  Yangtsz  Valley.  Two  thousand  chests  of  opium 
are  smuggled  valued  at  $20,000  per  chest,  or  $40,000,000,  and  the  Japanese 
authorities  recently  taxed  $5,000  a  chest,  or  $10,000,000,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  estimates. 

**  The  customs  and  post  offices,  where  smuggling  is  done,  are  wholly  under 
Japanese  control.  Moreover,  Japanese  military  domination  would  forbid  in 
both  ports  any  interference  with  the  traffic  in  which  Japanese  authorities  are 
interested,  either  official  or  unofficial." 

Under  the  10-year  arrangement  with  Bngland  in  1907  the  Chinese  cleared 
their  Provinces  of  native  opium  in  seven  years,  and  then  the  Indian  open  trade 
was  stopped,  though  British  merchants  were  still  allowed  tacitly  to  smuggle. 
Lately  the  Chinese  bought  up  the  remaining  fourteen  million  dollars*  worth  of 
opium  and  burned  it,  and  now  under  Japan's  domination  China  must  submit 
again  to  this  reestabllshment  of  this  vile  trade. 

Shall  America  indorse  these  Hunnish  acts  toward  a  sister  friendly  allied 
Republic  by  signing  the  treaty  in  its  present  form? 

W.  Q.  Maokun. 

After  many  years  of  heroic  efforts,  the  Chinese  finally  throw  off  the  opium 
traflac,  finally  purchasing  $14,000,000  worth  of  the  drug  and  burning  it.  After 
all  this  sacrifice  under  Japanese  domination,  the  opium  trade  Is  being  fully  re- 
established. From  the  North  China  Daily  News,  the  most  conservative  and  re- 
liable British  newspapers  in  China,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  British  lega* 
tlon,  as  quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest  of  April  12,  says:  "Eighteen  tons  of 
morphine  was  smuggled  Into  China  in  one  year.  Japanese  post  offices  are  in 
every  part  of  China  and  carry  the  drug  everywhere.  No  customs  inspection  by 
Chinese  authorities  allowed  by  the  Japanese.  In  south  China  morphine  Is  sold 
by  Chinese  peddlers,  each  of  whom  carries  a  passport  certifying  that  he  is  a 
native  of  Formosa,  and  therefore  entitled  to  Japanese  protection.    Japanese 
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drug  stores  throughout  CJhlna  carry  large  stores  of  morphine.  Japanese  medi- 
cine vendors  look  to  morphine  for  their  largest  profit.  Through  Tarren  mor- 
phine circulates  throughout  Manchuria  and  the  Province  adjoining.  Through 
Tsingtan  morphine  is  carried  with  opium  and  other  contraband  by  motor 
driven  tlshlng  boats  to  some  point  on  the  mainland  from  whence  it  is  distrib- 
utee! throughout  the  Province  of  Fuklen  and  the  north  Kwangtwant  Every- 
where it  is  sold  by  Japanese  under  extra  territorial  protection.  While  the 
morphine  traffic  is  large  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  opium  traffic 
upon  which  Japan  is  embarking  with  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  prove  more  lucra- 
tive. In  the  Calcutta  opium  sale,  Japan  has  become  one  of  the  considerable 
purcliascrs  of  Indian  opium.  She  purchases  for  Formosa,  where  the  opium 
trade  shows  a  steady  growth,  and  where  opium  is  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  morphine.  Sold  by  the  Government  of  India,  this  opium  'is  exported  under 
permits  applied  for  by  the  Japanese  Government,  is  shipped  to  Kobe,  and  from 
Kobe  is  transshipped  to  Tslngtau.  Large  profits  are  made  in  tliis  trade,  in 
whicli  are  interested  some  of  the  leading  firms  of  Japan.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that  this  opium  is  not  imported  into  Japan.  It  is  transhipped  in  Kobe 
harbor  from  which  point,  as.slsted  by  the  Japanese-controlled  railroad  through 
Tsinanfu  it  is  smuggled  through  Shantung  into  Shanghai  into  Yangtse  Valley. 
Two  thousand  chests  are  smuggled,  selling  at  $20,000-440,000,000.  The 
Japanese  authorities  levy  a  tax  upon  this  which  does  not  appear  in  the  esti- 
mates, equivalent  to  $5,000  a  chest,  a  total  for  2,000  chest  of  $10,000,000. 
The  customs  where  smuggling  is  done  are  wholly  under  Japanese  control. 
Moreover,  Japanese  military  domination  would  forbid  in  both  ports  any  inter- 
ference with  the  traffic  in  which  the  Japanese  are  interested,  either  officially  or 
unofficially." 

From  the  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  May  19,  E.  W.  Thwing,  of  the  In- 
ternation  Reform  Bureau,  says:  "Japan  imports  20  tons  of  morphine  a  year 

into  China." 

Many  quotations  In  Millards  Review  and  the  Far  Eastern  Magazine. 

Under  10  year  arrangement  with  England  in  1907,  the  Chinese  cleared  all 
their  Provinces  of  native  opium  in  7  years,  and  then  the  Indian  opium  trade 
was  supposedly  stopped,  but  tacitly  smuggling  still  allowed,  and  now  under 
Japanese  domination,  China  must  submit  to  the  full  reestabllshment  of  the  vile 
traffic.  Shall  America  indorse  such  Hunnish  acts  toward  a  sister,  friendly, 
allied  republic  by  signing  the  treaty  in  its  present  form? 

W.  E.  Macklin. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  now  closed.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  committee  this  afternoon  at  the  Capitol  room 
at  3  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.30  o'clock  a.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  August  29, 1919,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.) 


VBZDAT,  AUGUST  29,  1019. 

United  States  Senate, 
commtttbe  on  fobeign  relations, 

Washington,  D,  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjoununent,  at  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Harding,  John- 
son, New,  and  Moses. 

The  Chaibkan.  The  hour  for  the  hearing  having  arrived,  the 
committee  are  ready  to  hear  the  gentlemen  who  appear  here  in 
behalf  of  the  mid-European  peoples.  The  time  is  limited.  The 
committee  can  not  sit  cdfter  12  o  clock.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  R.  T. 
Caldwell,  of  New  York,  representing  the  League  of  Four  Nations  in 
die  American  Mid-European  Association. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  B.  T.  CALDWELL. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  is  iJways  a  pleasiu*e  for  an  American 
citizen  to  appear  before  any  American  tribunal  or  governmental 
body  of  any  kind  on  behalf  of  an  op{>ressed  nationality. 

During  the  Great  War,  I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk,  the  first  President  of  tne  new  Czecho-Slovak  Republic. 
Through  nim  I  first  becanie  interested  in  the  stru^Iing  nations  of 
Europe  who  have  been  so  long  in  subjugation.  His  sincere  sympathy 
with  all  aspirations  for  freedom  deeply  moved  me.  I  esteemed  and 
admired  his  lofty  and  simple  character  and  his  great  inteUect.  With 
his  approval  I  participated  in  the  formation  of  the  Mid-Eiu'opean 
Association  with  t^e  ooject  of  fostering  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  these  suffering  nations. 

Later  on  I  went  overseas  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  to  attempt  to  aid  in  tetablishin^  closer 
relations  oetween  America  and  tilie  European  coimtries.  1  spent 
many  weeks  in  Paris.  I  came  to  know  ve^  well  many  of  the  prime 
ministers  and  cabinets  of  tiiese  nations  of  Europe,  mj  interest  and 
my  sympathy  grew  with  my  ^owled^e. 

And  so  I  am  to-day,  on  behalf  oi  the  American  Mid-European 
Association,  and  also  on  my  own  behalf  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  presenting  to  ^our  committee  the  cause  of  these  four  coim- 
tries— ^Uthuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Ukraine. 

To  me.  gentlemen,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  these 
peoples  from  remote  places  should  turn  by  common  consent  to  the 
American  Senate  for  sympathy  and  aid  in  the  hour  of  their  perplexity, 
feeling  as  tJiey  do  that  here  a  friendly  ear  shall  receive  their  petition. 

If  it  is  natural  for  these  aspiring  people  to  turn  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  strength  and  ^iaance,  it  is  no  less  natural  for  our  Senate 
to  extend  them  the  hand  of  encouragement  and  friendship,  for  they 
seek  the  path  our  fathers  trod. 
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Our  forefathers  undertook,  3,000,000  strong,  to  carve  a  nation 
out  of  a  wilderness  and  in  doin^  so  planted  tne  seed  of  national 
aspirations  which  still  flourish,  and  their  achievements  find  emulation 
among  peoples  everywhere. 

The  appearance  of  these  four  nations  before  you  is  a  direct  result 
of  our  own  national  achievements.  Our  generations  before  us  have 
each  met  their  problems  as  they  arose.     We  having  to  meet  the 

J)roblem  of  our  day  in  helping  to  win  the  war,  have  set  these  nations 
ree  from  the  bondage  which  has  long  oppressed  them.  But  to  set 
them  free  without  means  of  sustenance  is  out  to  cast  them  adrift  on 
the  tide. 

They  are  living  on  our  bounty,  which  is  a  trying  ordeal  for  any 
people  worthy  of  tiieir  freedom.  They  are  becommg  more  deeply 
m  debt  and  we  continually  more  involved.  We  can  not  forsake  them 
nor  can  they  or  we  continue  as  we  are.  We  should  arm  them  to  fight 
back  the  murderous  Bolshe\nki. 

The  independence  of  these  peoples  have  been  reco^ized  by  various 
nations — ^Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Germany's  recognition  of  Lithuania  bodes  no  good  to  us, 
to  the  Lithuanians,  nor  to  tiie  peace  of  the  world. 

All  these  nations  lie  immediately  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
They  are  now  the  prey  of  Germany  who  seeks  to  control  them  in 
order  to  have  an  undisputed  highway  to  the  mastery  of  Russia,  yet 
they  are  intensely  anti-German. 

Again,  the  record  of  all  four  of  these  countries  is  clean  in  rendering 
valiant  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  the  defeat  of  the  BoLsheviki. 
No  more  vital  link  in  the  whole  xmiversal  body  politic  of  the  world 
exists  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  Lithuania  and  these  three 
neighbors. 

If  Germany  is  permitted  to  maintain  a  private  highway  to  the 
political  and  commercial  conquest  of  Russia,  it  bodes  ill  to  the  future 
of  all.  The  steadfast  refusal  of  the  Germany  Army  to  obey  Foch's 
command  to  retire  from  Lithuania  speaks  plainly  Germany's  inten- 
tion to  retain  Lithuania  at  all  hazards.  These  Baltic  Provinces  are 
flooded  with  German  printed  money  and  with  German  troops.  Shall 
we  permit  these  anti-German  allies  to  be  Germanized  against  their 
will  and  against  our  interests  ?  They  have  fought  the  fignt'and  fight 
it  still,  never  despairing  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Though  stripped  of  their  resources,  though  attacked  on  all  sides, 
though  poorly  equipped  are  their  armies  and  people,  yet  never  once 
have  they  grown  laint-hearted  though  the  peace  conference  per- 
sistently passed  them  by,  while  besieged  by  the  Poles  on  the  south, 
by  the  Germans  on  the  west,  and  the  Bolsheviki  on  the  east.  Shall 
these  brave  people,  all  four  of  them,  who  have  fought  for  their  inde- 
pendence, since  ravaged  bv  the  Teutonic  knights,  be  deserted  by  us 
to  whom  they  rightiully  look  as  to  an  elder  brother?  Until  they 
receive  recognition  by  us  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  their 
nationals  who  have  departed  from  their  own  borders,  they  have  not 
the  means  of  establishing  their  credit  in  the  only  quarter  where 
natural  conditions  are  favorable.  For  of  these  combined  peoples, 
embracing  in  all  in  excess  of  60,000,000,  we  have  in  this  country  about 
2,000,000.  With  recognition  the  people  could  sell  a  bond  issue  to 
their  nationals  here  which  wotild  reestablish  their  commerce  and 
.  create  employment  in  their  respective  countries  and  offer  the  best 
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offset  to  Bolshevism,  and  in  turn  render  them  good  customers  for 
the  world.  So  long  as  they  remain  prostrate  they  remain  a  menace, 
and  so  long  we  must  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  Their  com- 
bined nationals  in  the  United  States  boug:ht  in  excess  of  $70,000,000 
of  Liberty  bonds,  showing  them  a  thnfty,  frugal,  patriotic  body 
among  us.  These  people  nave  come  amon^  us  and  have  become 
part  of  us.    They  are  good  citizens  and  largenr  naturalized. 

The  Congress  who  made  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pines to  prosper  and  freed  them  from  the  pestilence  of  foreign  op- 
pression, who  has  been  the  support  and  friend  of  South  and  Central 
Ammca,  to  such  a  Congress  is  it  not  on  the  record  of  history's  pages 
that  so  deserving  peoples  as  these  should  ask  for  bread  and  receive  a 
stone? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  your  privilege  to  render  a  great  sel^ce  to  a  vast 
people  and  in  doing  so  to  render  service  to  our  country  and  -to  the 
world  distrauj^ht  and  torn.  The  world  expects  this  tmng  of  us  by 
the  record  this  Congress  itself  has  established.  A  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity Ues  before  us  this  morning.  Will  this  committoe  give  the 
message  to  the  world  that  the  principles  of  self-detormination  shall 
be  applied  to  these  nations  and  that  Germany  aft^r  having  lost  the 
war  shall  not  win  the  peace  ?  Will  we  arm  these  nations  to  fight  our 
£ght,  which  they  desire  to  do?  For  myself  I  can  not  entertain  a 
<ioubt  of  the  attitude  of  this  committee  on  this  issue. 

These  nations  ask  each  for  a  separate  resolution  from  your  com- 
mittee recognizing  its  national  independence  and  expressing  sym- 
pathy with  its  national  aspirations.  These  resolutions  I  hope  may 
De  considered  as  a  matter  entireljr  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
-covenant  of  Paris.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  intrude  on  the  con- 
sideration of  that  question  by  your  committee,  but  we  do  most 
•earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  your  committee  will  grant  to  each  -of 
these  four  nations  the  recognition  thw  ask  and  which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle,  of  New  York  bar,  who  is  counsel  for 
the  Mid-European  Association  and  for  the  representatives  of  the  four 
nations,  will  briefly  address  you,  and  will  then  introduce  the  national 
spokesmen. 

STATEXEHT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  OORDOH  BATTLE. 

Mr.  Battle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appreciate  that  the 
time  is  limited,  and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject  matter,  and 
promise  to  be  extremely  brief.  I  can  not,  however,  enter  upon  the 
:actual  discussion  of  what  we  have  to  say  here  this  momine  without 
«xpre6sin^  my  profoimd  gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  these  four 
peoples  ^om  1  represent  here  this  morning  Tor  the  opportimity  of 
appearing  before  this  committee  and  of  voicmg  their  national  aspira- 
tions before  such  a  tribunal. 

I  appear,  sir,  as  counsel  for  the  League  of  Four  Nations — the 
Esthomans,  the  Letts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Ukrainians — and 
fdao  as  counsel  for  the  American  Mid-Eiiropean  Association,  and  as 
nn  American  citizen  interested  in  this  subject,  as  all  American  citizens 
are. 

Let  me  first  point  out  to  the  committee  on  the  map  iust  where 
ihese  four  nations  are  located.    This  map,  which  is  behind  the  chair- 
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man,  will  show  you  at  a  glance  what  the  four  nations  are  who  appear 
before  you  this  morning.  The  Esthonians  inhabit  the  territory 
marked  in  green  on  the  map,  just  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
between  the  GuK  of  Finland  ana  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  this  lake  on 
the  east.     The  green  area  on  the  map  represents  the  Esthonians. 

The  Esthonians  are  a  different  people  racially  from  the  other  three 
nations  which  are  before  you  this  morning.  Tne  other  three  nations 
are  Slavic. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lithuanians  are  Aryans? 

Mr.  Battle.  The  Esthonians  are  closely  akin  to  the  Finns. 

Below  EJsthonia  is  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Letts,  which  is, 
rouglily  speaking,  boimded  by  that  blue  line.  Then,  south  of  the 
Letts,  is  the  State  of  Lithuania,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  bounded 
by  that  blue  line  and  having  its  outlet  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Below 
that,  is  Ukrainia.  Of  coiu^e,  these  boimdaries  are  indefinite.  They 
have  not  been  definitely  delimited  yet,  but  they  are  fairly  certain, 
and  the  Ukrainian  boundary  is  the  blue  line  nmning  along  here  in 
the  southern  and  central  part  of  Russia. 

These  are  the  four  nations  appearing  before  you  this  morning  and 
asking  for  recognition.  Each  of  these  nations  in  August,  1914, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  farmed  a  part  of  ftie  Russian 
Empire.  They  had  all  been  unwilling  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  They  had  always  had  national  aspirations.  Each  of 
them  formed  a  separate  national  stock,  with  roots  reaching  back  into 
antiquity,  with  a  romantic  national  history  and  national  traditions, 
with  national  literatures,  with  national  artistic  aspirations,  strongly 
national  in  their  feeling.  Each  of  these  four  nations  has  set  up  and 
established  a  substantial  provisional  Government.  This  Govern- 
ment in  each  case  is  republican  in  its  character,  based  and  formed 
along  the  lines  of  the  French  RepubKc,  with  a  president  and  a 
premier,  a  Government  strictly  repubUcan  in  its  character.  The 
Grovernments  are  not  provisional  in  the  sense  that  there  is  anything 
uncertain  about  them.  They  are  established  and  certain,  they  have 
armies  in  the  field.  They  are  now  fighting  the  forces  of  Bolshevism  in 
Russia.  During  the  war  these  four  nations  fought  bravely  and  with 
the  greatest  devotion  for  the  cause  of  the  AUies.  After  the  collapse 
of  Russia  and  after  the  coming  on  of  the  Bolshevik  r6gime  in  Russia 
these  nations  were  opposed  to  Bolshevism  and  their  armies  in  the 
field  are  fighting  against  Bolshevism.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  it  is  to  the  mterest  of  this  comitry,  we  respectfully  submit,  that 
these  nations  be  recognized,  is  that  they  complete  the  chain  of  buffer 
nations  running  through  central  Europe  and  forming  a  barrier 
against  the  aggressions  of  Germany  from  the  west  and  the  attacks 
of  Bolshevism  on  the  east.  By  a  glance  at  the  map  you  will  see 
how  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  full  chain  of  nationally  mdependent 
States  if  it  is  intended  to  separate  Germany  from  Russia.  The  State 
of  Lithuania  for  instance,  if  it  is  recognized  and  established,  bars  the 
advance  of  Germany  into  Russia,  bars  the  penetration  of  Germany 
into  Russia  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  Germany,  just  as 
Poland  bars  it  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  Germany. 

Now,  what  we  asK  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  you 
take  such  action  as  in  your  judgment  will  be  appropriate  and  proper 
to  secure  for  these  countries  and  for  their  governments  the  recogni- 
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tion  to  which  we  claim  they  are  entitled.  As  we  say,  the  Govemment 
in  each  case,  while  it  is  provisional,  is  stahle  and  certain.  These 
nations  have  already  been  recognized  by  many  of  the  great  nations. 
Esthonia,  I  think,  has  been  recognized  by  some  fifteen  of  the  greater 
•  nations.  The  representative  of  Esthonia  wiU  tell  you  who  they  are, 
and  the  other  Governments  have  been  recognized  by  other  nations. 
If  these  nations  can  be  recognized  by  the  united  States,  not  only 
will  it  be  of  the  greatest  aid  and  assistance  to  them  in  their  struggle 
for  civilization,  in  their  struggle  for  their  national  liberty  and  in  their 
struggles  against  Bolshevism,  but  it  will  at  once  enable  them  to  open 
up  trade  relations  with  this  coimtry.  It  will  at  once  enable  them  to 
gain  a  very  valuable  and  extensive  commerce  with  this  coxmtry. 
They  need  most  desperately  supplies  from  us.  They  have  the  means 
to  buy  the  supplies,  and  there  are  the  facilities  on  both  sides  to  open 
up  at  once  a  profitable  commerce  between  this  country  and  these 
nations  so  soon  as  they  can  be  recognized  and  put  on  a  stable  and 
permanent  basis. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Can  you  tell  us  what  nations  have 
recognized  these  four  ? 

ilr.  Battle.  Their  representatives  who  are  here  can  tell  you 
definitely.  In  a  general  way,  I  can  say  that  Esthonia  has  been  recog- 
nized by  a  very  large  number  of  the  nations. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  But  not  by  us  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  No;  none  of  them  have  been  recognized  by  us. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  failure  to  recognize  them  pre- 
cludes the  possibihty  of  the  commercial  intimacy  whidi  you  speak  of, 
does  it  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes;  practically.  We  can  not  have  diplomatic 
representatives  there. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  there  could  be  profitable  trade 
and  exports  from  this  country  if  they  were  recognized  by  this  Govem- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Battle.  Undoubtedly.    - 

Senator  Johnson  of  CaUiomia.  And  its  consequent  effect,  I  pre- 
sume, upon  the  high  cost  of  Uvinff  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes;  undoubtedly,  just  as  every  advancement  of 
commerce  will  have  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coiu^e  you  know,  Mr.  Battle,  that  the  recog- 
nition of  a  nation  is  an  executive  function. 

Mr.  Battle.  I  quite  understand  that.  It  is  entirely  an  executive 
function,  and  the  suggestion  that  I  would  respectfully  make  to  the 
committee  would  be  under  article  116  of  the  treaty,  which  provides 
[reading]: 

Germany  acknowledges  add  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  the 
independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  on 
August  1,  1914. 

These  four  nations  were  a  part  of  the  territories  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire  on  August  1,  1914,  and  it  occurred  to  me  .that  in  the 
report  which  will  accompany  the  action,  I  presume,  of  this  committee 
on  the  treaty,  if  reference  could  be  made  to  this  section,  and  the- 
opinion  of  the  coinmittee  could  be  expressed,  if  it  held  that  opinion,, 
tnat  these  territories  should  be  deemed  to  include  these  four  nations,, 
the  independence  of  these  four  nations  could  well  be  recognized  by 
this  Govemment.    In  that  way  it  seems  to  me  germane  to  the  treaty,. 
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Now,  these  nations  not  only  deserve  wdl  of  the  world  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  Great  War  and  for  the  part  which  they  are  taking  now 
in  the  struggle  of  civilization  against  Bolshevism;  they  also  have  a 
peculiar  claim  on  this  country,  not  only  because  of  tne  traditional 
attitude  of  this  country  as  an  asylimx  and  an  aid  for  all  oppressed 
nationalities,  but  because  we  have  here  within  our  borders  great 
numbers  of  the  nationals  from  these  four  countries.  We  have  about 
3,000,000  or  more  of  nationals  from  these  four  countries  who  are  now 
resident  in  our  borders.  They  are  among  our  most  industrious  and 
valuable  citizens.  They  aid  us  in  the  development  of  our  mines. 
Many  of  them  are  farmers,  many  of  them  are  artisans — skilled  work- 
men. From  every  branch  of  fife  you  will  find  representatives  of 
these  four  nations  contributing  very  largely  to  oiu*  American  Army, 
and  I  am  informed  that  from  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  there  were 
3,000  Lithuanians  in  the  American  Army  during  the  late  war.  They 
have  bought  more  than  $70,000,000  of  the  Victory  and  Liberty 
bonds.  Tney  aided  in  all  the  war  works  of  this  country.  They  have 
been  in  every  respect  patriotic,  devoted,  and  useful  citizens,  and  for 
that  reason  they  have  a  claim  to  ask  the  Grovernment  of  this  country 
to  recognize  the  country  of  their  nativity  and  to  give  it  aid  now  in  its 
hour  01  need. 

We  ask  this  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  in  the  cause  of  expediency. 
To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  that  now  confronts 
the  world,  because,  unless  these  nations  are  given  their  independence, 
there  are  going  to  be  sown  the  seeds  of  future  discontent,  the  seeds  of 
racial  unrest,  which  will  make  another  Balkan  question  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  now  is  the  time  to  settle  this  question 
and  settle  it  right,  and  if  these  nations  are  given  their  independence, 
if  their  national  aspirations  are  retognized,  if  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much  is  applied,  then 
their  future  will  be  peaceful,  their  future  will  be  content,  it  will  be 
restful.  If  not,  they  will  be  a  festering  sore  on  the  map  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  trouble  and  discontent  there*  and  for  tne  sake  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country  as  well  as  for 
the  principles^of  justice  and  of  right,  we  ask  that  this  committee  give 
consideration  to  the  request  that  we  respectfully  submit  to  you. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  my  conversation  with  the  chairman,  I 
wish,  in  view  of  the  short  time  that  we  have  to  submit  our  case,  to 
call  upon  four  spokesmen  first,  one  for  each  nation,  and  then  we  have 
a  number  of  witnesses  who  can  answer  specific  questions  along  any 
specific  line.  I  will  ask  first  to  introduce  to  the  conunittee  the  four 
spokesmen  representing  each  his  nation,  and  taking  up  first  Esthonia, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  wish  to  introduce  to  the  Committee  Lieut. 
Commander  Beall.  He  is  an  American  citizen.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  these  spokesmen  who  is  not  a  native  of  the  coimtry  he  represents. 
Oommanaer  Beall  has  been  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  peace  conference,  and  he  has  become  peculiarly  interested  in 
Esthonia.  He  knows  them  all,  knows  their  problems  at  first  hand, 
and  I  think  he  can  present  their  claims  to  the  committee  with  better 
force,  perhaps,  than  a  native  of  that  nation.  So  I  beg  to  preseot 
Ciommander  JBeall  as  the  spokesman  of  Esthonia. 
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Commander  Beall.  The  recognition  of  independence  may  be  an 
executive  function,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  pointed 
out.  Still  we  feel  that  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  this  conmiittee. 
That  something  unselfish  and  something  free  from  hypocrisy  may  be 
gotten  out  of  this  war  lies  in  America^  and,  lying  in  America,  must 
express  itself  through  this  committee. 

Esthonia  is  a  Republic.  There  has  been  an  independent  govern- 
ment since  the  first  day  of  the  Russian  revolution.  Kerensky  made 
her  an  autonomous  part  of  Russia.  She  had  had  her  own  diet  and 
her  assembly.  When  the  Bolsheviki  came  in  the  soldiers  and  sailors* 
committee  dissolved  this  assembly  officially,  though  they  did  not 
dissolve,  but  remained  in  correspondence  and  in  touch  with  each 
other  and  kept  their  assembly  intact.  When  the  Germans  came  in, 
by  virtue  of  having  been  sold  out  by  the  Bolsheviki,  they  fought  the 
Germans  all  the  way  through,  even  going  so  far  as  to  make  it  a  traitor- 
'.^us  act  to  sell  land  to  any  foreigner,  Germany^s  scheme  being  to  buy 
up  all  the  land.  This  country  passed  the  act  making  it  a  traitorous 
act  to  sell  any  Esthonian  lan3  to  any  foreigner,  and  passed  that  act 
and  published  it  in  the  face  of  the  German  occupation.  They  prom- 
ised those  who  did  this  act  that  they  would  punish  them  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  hold  of  them.  They  fought  tne  Germans  all  the  way 
through. 

When  the  Germans  left,  an  unquestionable  pact  existed  so  that 
the  Bolsheviki  could  follow  in  on  their  heels  and  seize  the  country, 
but  Esthonians,  left  without  arms  and  munitions,  raised  an  army 
and  drove  the  Bolsheviki  out  after  bloody  battles. 

England  saw  fit  to  go  into  Esthonia  with  troops  and  into  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  to  have  a  naval  engagement  witn  the  Bolshevik  ves- 
sels. She  gave  Esthonia  every  assistance  possible,  and  gave  her 
nominal  recognition,  saying  that  she  could  go  no  further  until  after 
the  action  of  the  peace  conference.  That  same  provisional  recogni- 
tion has  been  extended  by  a  great  many  countries  to  Esthonia. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  that  Esthonia  is  a  separate  nation, 
absolutely  separate  from  any  of  her  neighbors,  more  closely  allied  to 
the  Finns  than  to  any  others.  Until  the  thirteenth  century  she  was 
free.  She  then  came  imder  the  domination  of  the  Germans.  Peter 
the  Great  eventually  took  Esthonia  from  the  Swedes  and  Germans 
in  1510,  and  then  Esthonia  acquired  two  masters,  the  Russians 
working  through  the  existing  German  barons  and  German  domina- 
tion, and  that  is  the  condition  imder  which  Esthonia  has  labored 
ever  since.    She  has  had  two  masters,  not  one. 

Esthonia  is  racially  different  from  the  Letts  and  from  any  of  her 
nei^bors  except  the  Finns. 

Esthonia  has  no  religious  problems.  She  has  no  Jews  within  her 
borders.  Her  church  is  free.  Most  of  the  people  are  Lutherans. 
She  has  no  border  problems.  Her  borders  are  well  defined.  Her 
people  are  agricultural,  79  per  cent  rural  population.  The  popula- 
tion is  something  under  2,000,000 — between  A  million  and  a  hah 
and  two  milHon.  It  can  be  considered  as  2,000,000  if  the  rural 
population  which  has  gone  into  the  adjoining  territorjf  is  considered 
as  £)sthonian;  and  being  the  majority  of  the  population  there  they 
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can  be  considered  as  part  of  Esthonia.  It  then  runs  up  somewhere 
around  2,000,000.  But  within  her  well-defined  borders  they  claim 
a  population  of  1,500,000,  of  which  96  per  cent  are  Esthonians. 

Senator  New.  What  is  its  area  ? 

Commander  Beall.  Forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  kilometers 
is  its  area.  It  is  not  a  very  g:reat  State,  but  you  can  see  by  looking 
at  the  map  that  it  occupies  the  most  important  position  of  western 
Russia.  It  is  the  gateway  of  Russia,  particularly  to  Petrograd. 
The  port  of  Reval  and  the  Baltic  por^  are  very  great  ports.  The 
government  of  Esthonia  has  taken  in  600,000,000  marks  in  revenue 
m  the  last  half  year. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  a  memorandum  in  re.9:ard  to  Britain's  interest 
in  Esthonia  by  Sir  Park  Goflf,  M.  P.  I  will  read  only  excerpts 
[reading] : 

In  sending  a  mission  to  Esthonia  and  ships  to  defend  her  coasts  Britain  has  shown 
strategic  foresight.    It  is  as  essential  to  us  as  to  the  Esthonians  that  Reval,  the  chief 

Sort  or  Esthonia,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Esthonians  and  ourselves,  as  it  is  the 
oor  to  Baltic  trade.  •  * 

It  goes  on  to  say  [reading]: 

If  Reval  falls  into  German  hands  or  into  the  grip  of  the  Bolshevik!,  Baltic  trade  will 
be  closed  to  Britain. 

Esthonia  desires  Reval  to  be  a  free  port.  She  does  not  desire  to 
throttle  back  Russia.  From  the  very  first  her  proposition  has  been 
to  make  free  all  her  ports.  What  they  want  is  their  own  personal 
independence,  not  with  the  idea  of  throttling  back  Russia  and  fat- 
tening upon  her. 

Mr.  Goff  says  further  [reading]: 

Esthonia  desires  Reval  to  be  a  free  port,  and  with  the  port  of  Helsingfors,  the  capital 
of  Finland  in  the  north,  and  port  of  Reval,  the  capital  of  Esthonia  in  the  south,  they 
together  can  command  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

A  second  mission  under  Col.  Talents  has  been  sent  to  Esthonia  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  Col.  Percy  Gordon  is  soon  leaving  with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Reval. 
This  friendship  between  the  two  countries  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  on  which  in  these  days  of  reconstruction  depends  the  greatness, 
both  of  Britain  and  of  Esthonia. 

To  those  whose  bump  of  locality  is  not  abnormally  developed  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  at  once  prove  the  enormous  importance  and  strat^c  geopra]:)hical  position  of 
Esthonia  to-day,  which  may  have  a  most  important  and  ^r-reaching  effect  on  the 
problems  of  the  future. 

Now  the  Finns  and  the  Esthonians  are  very  well  shown  here  in 
the  same  color.  They  have  the  same  national  anthem.  That  sho'.v3 
how  closely  allied  thev  are.  Their  language  is  practically  the  same. 
They  constitute  a  real  wall  that  is  already  built,  and  it  is  to  incline 
your  minds  and  hearts  to  something  of  tne  attitude  of  interest  and 
of  friendship  toward  these  Esthonians  that  I  am  speaking  to  you 
to-day. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  commercially  to  the  United  States 
to  establish  some  connection  with  Esthonia.  England  has  seen  fit 
to  make  her  biggest  effort  in  Russia  in  Esthonia.  That  surely  is 
rather  a  good  guide  to  any  one  ventiuring  on  the 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Commercial  sea. 

Commander   Beale,  Unknown   sea   of   foreim   conmierce.     Mr 
Ooff  speaks  as  follows  of  the  Esthonian  race  [reading] : 

The  Esthonian  race  is  as  stanch  as  it  is  slow.  Once  a  friend  is  made,  Esthonia  will 
serve  him  faithfully  and  devotedly  through  all  timet    Her  fiiendflhip  with  Britain, 
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lon^  since  commenced,  has  been  sealed  by  Britain's  practical  intervention  on  her 
behalf  in  her  struggle  against  Bolshevism.  This  alliance  is  likely  to  spread  to  fin- 
land,  which  is  on  very  good  terms  with  Esthonia  and  Great  Britain,  and  ready  to 
accept  their  friends  as  her  own. 

I  wish  to  impress  this  point  on  you,  the  most  important,  namely, 
the  position  of  Esthonia.  It  is  so  important  that  her  strong  neigh- 
bors have  not  allowed  her  to  have  independence  for  seven  centuries, 
but  her  stock  is  so  sturdy  that  the  minute  she  had  an  opportunity 
she  came  out  with  a  government  that  has  stuck  right  tnrough  the 
revolution,  the  Bolshevik  government  and  the  German  occupation. 

That  same  organization  would  be  steady  and  dependable  to  any 
nation  seeing  fit  to  ally  herself  with  Esthoma. 

I  understand  that  my  time  is  up.  I  have  tried  to  keep  to  essen- 
tials. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged. 

Mr.  Battle.  I  will  ask  permission  to  introduce  to  the  committee 
the  spokesman  for  Latvia,  the  land  that  hes  just  south  of  Esthonia. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  Lett.  The  coimtry  of  Latvia  consists  of 
three  Provinces,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Latvia.  The  gentleman 
who  will  speak  to  you  is  very  well  known  in  New  York,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  the  Rev.  Carl  rodin- 


The  Chairman.  Is  he  an  American  citizen  1 

Mr.  Battle.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  been  associated  for  years  with  the 
Seamen's  Church  Institute  there,  and  those  of  vou  who  know  condi- 
tions in  New  York  know  the  wonderful  work  that  that  institute  has 
done  for  many  vears  for  our  seamen.  It  is  on  South  Street,  and  each 
night  it  cares  for  800  seamen.  It  has  done  a  good  work  for  these 
seamen.  Dr.  Podin  is  associated  with  that  mstitute.  He  is  a 
patriotic  American  citizen.  He  is  a  native  of  Latvia,  and  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  to  you. 

STATEKEHT  OF  BEV.  CABL  PODIIT,  OF  BTEW  TOBE  CITT. 

Mr.  Podin.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
stand  here  before  you  this  morning.  My  heart  is  touched  with  the 
great  possibilities  that  are  before  you  and  before  my  coxmtry  this 
present  moment.  The  story  of  my  native  land  is  very  mucn  like 
that  of  Esthonia,  about  which  the  commander  has  iust  spoken  to  you. 
Beginning  with  Ainazi  and  leading  down  along  tne  Esthonian  bor- 
der —which  country  I  am  proud  to  say  is  a  very  friendly  neighbor  to 
the  Letts — and  then  on  the  east  side  by  Bussia,  and  then  600  miles 
of  border  line  between  us  and  our  friendly  neighbors  the 
Lithuanians.  There  lies  the  country  of  Latvia.  For  700  vears  they 
have  preserved  a  national  consciousness  and  a  national  soul  and  while 
under  the  Polish,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  German  dominion  she  has 
still  preserved  her  language,  her  morals,  her  purposes,  and  her  religion. 
It  is  located  on  that  seasnore  which  has  been  governed  by  all  Siese 
countries,  and  from  time  to  time  has  been  dominated  by  them,  and 
it  has  been  a  test  for  these  people.  They  are  strong,  but  it  took  the 
very  soul  of  these  people  to  maintain  their  integrity. 

It  is  about  64,000  square  miles  large.  It  has  2,055,000  inhabitants. 
Forty  thousana  of  my  native  pe  >ple  are  in  this  country,  and  for 
25  years  and  a  little  over  I  ha\  e  ministered  to  these  people  in  the 
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great  <5itv  of  New  York,  and  have  been  their  friend  and  their  pastor- 
more  a  friend  than  a  pastor — ^without  a  dollar  of  salary  all  these 
years,  for  I  am  an  American  and  want  to  do  all  I  can  for  them. 

In  my  experience  I  have  learned  that  that  country  is  worthy  of 
this  great  country's  recognition.  Our  forefathers  dia  not  suffer  as 
much  as  these  people  have  suffered.  I  was  there  as  a  boy  and  in  the 
revolution  of  1906  and  1907,  and  I  saw  the  refugees  in  my  own  home 
and  I  know  what  they  have  suffered. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  wall  of  which  the  commander  has  just 
spoken  and  it  nas  resisted  very,  very  strongly,  and  during  this  war 
you  will  remember  that  Russia  refused  to  give  them  any  assistance 
until  they  were  all  beaten  back,  and  then  the  Lettish  commander 
assumed  the  responsibility  and  broke  the  advancing  line  and  the 
Letts  saved  their  land  from  devastation.  That  country  is  in  ruins. 
The  greatast  battles  have  been  fought  there.  The  country  has  been 
devastated  and  it  has  been  exploited  to  the  utmost  by  the  Russians 
as  they  evacuated,  taking  all  the  machinery  and  taking  the  most 
elligibfe  people  with  them  into  Russia  where  there  are  thousands  of 
Letts  unable  to  return,  and  of  the  350,000  of  my  people  thus  taken, 
many  of  them  are  forced  by  changing  condition  now  to  serve  in- 
different parts  of  Siberia. 

The  Germans  as  they  came  in  and  captured  everything  gave 
receipts  which  have  never  been  paid  for.  So  that  the  country, 
between  the  two  of  them,  has  been  cleaned  out  not  only  in  property 
but  also  the  land,  the  most  fertile,  has  been  reduced  to  a  wilderness, 
and  the  people  are  removed  or  supplanted  by  Russia,  exactly  as  the 
commander  nas  said. 

In  1906  the  Russians  were  forced  out,  and  the  released  men  were 
imported  on  Good  Friday.  With  my  silk  hat  and  Prince  Albert  I 
traveled  with  this  humble  population  without  a  seat,  there  being 
only  standing  room  in  these  cars. 

From  the  commercial  point  of  view  that  country  has  been  wonder- 
ful. I  have  statistics,  but  jou  would  be  wearied  by  statistics.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  millions  and  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of 
business  has  been  done  by  this  country;  and  may  I  say  that  even 
now  England  has  recognized  Finland  as  an  independent  State, 
and  I  come  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  beseeching  this  august  body  to 
grant  this  same  favor  to  the  needy  souls  in  order  that  they  may  be 
saved.  England,  France,  and  Japan  have  recognized  ner  inde- 
pendence and  Japan  has  already  sent  its  ambassador  there  to  repre- 
sent its  interests  in  that  country. 

Regarding  the  population,  there  are  2,500,000,  of  which  the  ma- 
jority are  Lettish.  The  country  contains  64,196  square  miles.  It  is 
larger  than  Switzerland,  larger  than  Denmark,  larger  than  the 
Netherlands  or  Belgium.  Ana  therefore  I  claim  that  our  country  is 
well  able  to  govern  itself. 

in  schools  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  United  States.  ]n  high-schools  it 
is  higher  than  even  Germany  itself.  In  literature — ^Lettish  language 
books  are  produced  in  greater  numbers  than  in  other  countries  com- 
pared with  its  T  ()rulation.  Tn  religion  it  is  mostly  Protestant,  but 
it  is  friendly  with  its  Roman  CathoUc  neighbors  on  the  south.  Russia 
for  all  these  years  tried  to  force  its  religion  on  these  people;  tried  to 
Russianize  this  territory  by  force.  The  nation  desired  its  own  schools, 
its  own  judges;  yet  Russia  from  the  very  outset  forced  the  Russian 
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language,  in  1889,  on  the  people,  and  Ruaeian  judges  who  could  not 
speak  one  word  of  the  Lettish  language,  and  forced  upon  us  Russian 
l>ooks  and  influence  and  Russian  systems  and  by  subtle  camouflaged 
bribes  tried  to  induce  the  people  to  become  really  Russian.  It  is  not 
alone  Grermany  that  had  the  world  dream,  it  was  Russia  as  well. 
She  soii^ht  by  force  and  coercion  to  get  these  people  under  one  lan- 
guage and  one  rule,  one  monetary  system,  and  one  government.  And 
that  is  not  dead  yet,  sir.  Even  if  she  should  become  a  republic,  as 
they  desire,  Russia  is  seeking  forevermore  to  overcome  that  mfluence. 

When  the  passenger  boats  were  commandeered,  she  could  not  find 
any  better  men  tfi  oommand  them  than  our  own  captains,  while  the 
crews  were  of  a  different  nationality.  In  all  the  higher  posts  of 
intellectual  life  Russia  has  chosen  our  men,  from  the  Baltic  to  Arch* 
angel,  and  from  Riga  to  Vladivostok.  In  all  the  posts  where  sho 
needed  men  of  superior  intellectual  attainments  she  has  chosen  my 
poor  folk.  Amid  struggles  and  privations,  amid  fierce  persecution 
imder  the  Russian  Government  and  under  German  exploitation,  she> 
has  still  maintained  a  high  standard  of  education  and  of  integrity, 
which  can  not  be  excelled  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  be  glad  if  any  of  you  would  interrupt  me  with  any  Ques- 
tions which  you  may  desire  to  ask,  because  my  heart  is  very  full  oa 
this  subject;  and  while  I  am  an  American,  these  people  are  very 
dear  to  me,  for  I  have  a  dear  mother  whose  eye  was  torn  out  by 
shrapnel,  and  I  have  a  brother  who  had  a  house  of  64  rooms,  which 
awas  destroyed.  My  brother  was  a  prison  worker  to  whom  the 
greatest  liberties  were  given  to  visit  the  prisons,  and  he  gave  shelter 
to  60  poor  exiles.  They  imprisoned  mv  brother  and  kept  him  in 
chains  for  a  long  time,  and  burned  the  house  which  sheltered  these 
people.  No  man  has  made  a  greater  record  in  prkon  work  than  my 
broths.  My  heart  is  ovov  there,  and  I  know  what  these  E^thoniana 
and  Lotts  have  gone  through.  They  have  at  the  present  time  a 
government  by  a  state  council,  and  they  are  waiting  for  the  time  to 
come  when  a  constitutional  assembly  can  meet.  They  had  their 
representatives  at  the  peace  conference,  and  they  are  keeping  abreast 
with  things  there,  but  they  have  been  oppressed,  and  to-day,  contrary 
to  the  great  peace  treaty,  part  XIV,  section  2,  article  433,  which 
provides: 

And  in  order  to  insure  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  ffovemment  in  the  Baltic 
Provincee  and  Lithuania,  aH  German  troops^at  present  in  the  said  territories  shall 
return  to  within  the  frontiera  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Governments  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable^  having  regard  to  the 
internal  rituation  of  these  territories.  These  troops  shall  abstain  from  all  requisitions^ 
and  seizures  and  from  any  other  coercive  measures,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplier 
intended  for  Germany,  and  i^all  in  no  way  interfere  with  such  measures  lor  national 
ddfense  as  may  be  aaopted  by  the  piovisLonal  governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

That  provision  has  not  been  carried  out  to  this  present  moment. 
I  have  a  letter  in  mv  pocket  written  on  the  7th  day  of  August  stating 
that  the  same  bondage  is  upon  the  neck  of  my  people.  There  is  a 
gentleman  here,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  some  moving  pictures,  and 
with  your  permission  he  will  show  you  conditions  as  late  as  the  26  th 
of  May.  1  remember  that  date  very  weU  because  it  was  my  birth- 
day. That  day  was  fraught  and  full  of  the  most  awful  and  horrible 
thmgs.  I  will  ask  that  lidfr.  Johnson  be  given  the  privilege  of  showing: 
these  actual  things.    A  clever  American  obtained  the  privilege  fron^ 
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a  German  officer  who  became  intoxicated — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
by  Scotch  or  American  whisky — ^to  take  these  pictures  which  do  not 
lie  and  are  not  made  up,  but  are  real  genuine  things,  so  that  you 
may  see  what  conditions  there  have  actually  been,  i  will  ask  that 
Mr.  Johnson  be  ^ven  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  these  pictures.  In 
the  meanwhile  if  there  are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  them. 

As  to  the  Bolshevik  question  among  mv  people,  I  will  be  absolutely 
truthful  and  correct  and  will  tell  the  whole  truth.  Between  20  and  25 
per  cent  of  my  people  are  Bolsheviki,  but  these  people  never  had  any 
rooting  in  anv  of  our  social,  moral,  or  conmiercia^  life.  They  are 
drifters  and  they  are  not  accountable  for  themselves  in  anv  manner, 
shape,  of  form.  I  have  met  them  here  and  elsewhere.  I  know  how 
some  of  them  have  been  embittered.  They  have  seen  their  fathers 
and  mothers  murdered.  One  boy  just  returned  found  six  of  his 
brothers  and  his  father  slain,  his  house  biuned,  his  mother  living  in  a 
mud  hut.  Less  than  four  weeks  ago  that  man  returned.  EQs  soul 
was  embittered,  even  as  my  own  soiil  at  tunes  has  been  embittered. 
Our  Government  is  strong  against  this  very  thing,  and  my  people  are 
absolutely  capable  of  coping  with  it  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
where  the  Bolsheviki  are  now.  They  are  capable  of  holding  their 
own,  providing  they  are  given  a  free  rein. 

Mr.  Batti^.  On  behalf  of  the  Ukrainians  I  want  to  present  Mr. 
Emil  Revyuk. 

STATEKEHT  OF  MB.  EKIL  BEVYUK 

Mr.  Reyyux.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  appear  here  on  behalf 
of  the  largtet  of  the  nationaUties  of  Europe  resurrected  by  this  war. 
My  native  country,  where  I  was  bom,  is  the  first  nationality  of 
Europe  as  regards  its  population.  It  is  second  among  them  as  regards 
its  area.    It  is  first  as  regards  its  natural  resources. 

My  country  borders  in  the  south  on  the  Black  Sea.  Then  it  bor- 
ders more  or  less  on  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
Desna  River,  and  going  east,  not  shown  on  this  map,  as  far  as  the 
River  Don.  These  are,  more  or  less  roughly  speaking,  the  boundaries 
of  Ukrainitt.  Our  neighbors  are  Roumania,  Hungary,  the  Poles,  the 
White  Russians,  the  Great  Russians,  the  different  Mongolian  tribes 
in  the  east,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  in  the  south.  Our 
nationality  is  Slavic  and  our  people  are  of  the  purest  Slavic  type. 
There  is  hardly  an  admixture  of  any  other  race  in  an  anthropological 
respect  in  our  nationality. 

The  population  of  Ukrainia  is  50,000,000,  of  whom  38,000,000  are 
Ukrainian.  The  rest  are  small  minorities  of  different  nationaUties, 
like  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  Great  Russians,  White  Russians,  and  so  on,  • 
scattered  like  islands  in  the  great  area  of  Ukrainia,  which  is  330,000 
square  miles,  or  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  Germany  or 
France,  and  seven  times  as  lai^e  as  the  State  of  iNfew  York.  That 
area  is  not  only  large  in  extent,  but  it  is  also  very  rich  in  natural 
resources.  It  is  one  stretch  of  black  earth  soil,  especially  well 
adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat.  It  has  also  all  the  mineral 
resources  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  industry.  It 
has  very  rich  oil  deposits  in  the  west,  which  is  called  Gralicia,  and  it  has 
very  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  east,  near  the  River  Don. 
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If  to  these  natural  resources  of  the  TJkrainia  you  add  her  seaport  of 
Odessa  and  her  rivers,  navigable  or  which  can  be  made  navigable  very 
easily,  like  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  and  the  Don,  you  can  see  why 
Ukrainia  has  been  called  the  granary  of  Europe.  And  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  a  granarv,  well  stocked  with  these  resources,  was  the  reason 
why  we  have  never  oeen  let  alone  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor.  Our 
history  is  one  long  fight  for  the  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor 
on  that  land.  From  the  very^  dawn  of  history,  When  the  Ukrainians 
first  settled  on  that  soil,  we  had  to  fight  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Mon- 
golia pouring  into  Europe.  It  was  the  Ukrainians  who  were  first  to 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  Tartar  invasion.  At  that  time  our 
defenses  around  the  city  of  Kiev  were  broken  down  and  then  we  had 
to  enter  into  a  union  with  the  Lithuanians,  our  neighbors  in  the  north. 
That  was  the  only  union  in  which  we  were  successful.  They  were 
the  only  people  with  whom  we  lived  peaceably,  without  tearing  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  would  like  to  have 
that  union  also  in  the  future.  When  Ukrainians  entered  into  a  union 
with  Poland,  Poland  proved  to  be  an  oppressor. 

Then  we  XJkrainians  organized  a  strong  military  power  and  organ- 
ized in  the  seventeenth  century  the  first  republic  in  that  part  of 
Europe.  But  that  repubUe  entered  into  a  new  union  with  Russia, 
which  proved  disastrous  to  us.  Then  came  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  for  another  century  about  nine-tenths  of  our  population  was 
dominated  by  Russia  and  only  one-tenth  of  the  population  was 
dominated  by  Austria-Hungary,  divided  between  tne  Province  of 
Oalicia,  which  belonged  to  Austria,  and  the  part  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  Hungary. 

Tlie  Russian  Ukraimans  were  strongly  persecuted  by  the  Russian 
Government,  which  went  even  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
Ukrainian  language  in  the  schools,  in  the  pubUc  life,  and  in  the 
-churches,  and  the  Ukrainians  organized  the  first  popular  government 
in  Russia  after  the  Russian  revolution.  When  the  Bolsheviki  came 
into  power,  through  Bolshevik  intrigue  with  Germany,  it  was  forced 
to  make  peace  with  Germany  several  days  before  a  similar  peace  was 
made  witn  the  Bolsheviki  themselves.  'The  Ukrainians  then  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  Germans,  and  when  the  Germans  came  to 
TJkrainia,  then  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  rose  in  om  uprising  against 
the  German  oppressor.  There  were  as  many  as  Co©,000  Ukrainian 
soldiers  fighting  the  Germans,  and  the  result  was  that  Germany  had 
to  keep  an  army  of  more  than  a  milhon  well-equipped  soldiers  m  the 
East,  a  fact  which  counted  for  very  much  in  this  war.  When  Ger- 
many saw  later  that  the  Ukrainian  Government  was  going  to  rise 
against  her,  she  overthrew  that  government  and  set  up  a  government 
headed  by  a  Russian  by  the  name  of  Kuropatzki. 

When  the  German  forces  broke  down  in  the  west,  then  the  Ukranian 
party  orcanized  a  new  Government,  the  so-called  directorate,  com- 
posed oi  the  representatives  of  all  the  Ukrainian  parties.  That 
directorate  has  remained  until  the  present  time  the  governing  body 
of  Ukrainia.  In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  its  enemies,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  fought  in  the  east  by  the  Bolsheviki,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  fought  in  the  west  by  the  Polish  militarists,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  attacked  by  the  Roumanians  in  the  soutii.  it  still 
's  holding  the  greater  part  of  the  Ukraine,  practically  the  whole  right 
bank  of  the  Dniester  River.    That  government,  wHich,  as  I  said,  is 
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composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  Ukrainian  parties,  composed  of 
representatives  elected  from  all  over  the  Ukraine,  gave  a  special  vote 
to  the  representatives  of  the  different  national  mmorities  scattered 
all  over  tne  Ukrainian  territory.  That  government  fought  first  the 
Germans  and  drove  them  out  of  the  Ukraine,  drove  out  Gen.  Kuronat- 
zki  who  was  the  head  of  the  German  Government  there,  and  then  tnei 
fought  the  Bolsheviki,  and  they  are  fighting  them  still,  althouj 
the  Bolsheviki  have  several  times  offered  them  peace  on  favorable 
terms. 

The  Ukrainian  Government  of  the  directorate  never  got  any 
recognition  by  any  foreign  power,  and  has  not  been  so  recognizee! 
so  far,  but  it  is  fighting  and  nolding  the  field  against  many  enemies. 

I  wish  to  mention  in  a  few  words  another  question,  the  question 
of  eastern  Galicia,  which  is  marked  on  this  map  here  with  a  special 
color,  different  from  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  Chairman.  Our  time  is  very  limited.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly 
what  you  want  the  committee  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Revyuk.  The  eastern  part  used  to  belong  to  Austria.  The 
Poles  were  allowed  to  estabhsh  there  a  civil  government.  It  was 
an  exceptional  case — ; — 

The  Chairman.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  go  into  all  these  details. 

Mr.  Revyuk.  In  closing  we  demand  that  the  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment, which  is  now  fighting  against  the  Bolsheviki  in  the.  east  and 
against  the  Polish  militarists  m  the  west,  be  recognized,  or  that  the 
American  Senate  give  as  much  help  as  it  can  in  this  respect,  and  that 
the  Polish  Army  be  withdrawn  from  Galicia.     That  is  our  request. 

Mr.  Battle.  On  behalf  of  the  Lithuanians,  we  want  to  present 
an  American  citizen  who  is  also  the  district  attorney  of  Luzerne 
County,  in  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Hon.  John  S.  Lopatto. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOBS   S.  LOPATTO. 

Mr.  Lopatto.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Lithuanian 
Nation  should  have  survived  to  this  day.  A^es  of  subjugation,  cen- 
turies marked  by  foreign  intrusion  and  exploitation,  have  not  caused 
these  people  to  surrender  anything  which  was  vital  to  their  perpetua- 
tion as  a  distinct  people  in  language,  customs,  or  traits.  It  has 
been  a  very  hard  and  incessant  fight  throughout.  It  has  diverted 
their  forces  from  striving  for  things  common  and  wwth  while  to 
mankind — self-preservation  has  always  been  and  still  is  the  one 
thing  which  preoccupied  their  every  tnought  and  act.  and  yet  they 
have,  in  remarkable  manner,  not  oilly  preserved  tneir  language, 
customs,  and  traits  throughout  almost  all  of  the  land  that  they  have 
inhabited  for  ages  but  they  have  also  been  morally  elevated.  It 
has  been  a  people's  fight  throughout — and  that  means  that  they 
have  been  fighting  always  for  democracy. 

What  are  the  facts  about  Lithuania?  It  is  one  of  the  Baltic 
countries  occupying  approximately  50,000  square  miles,  with  neariy 
6,000,000  inhaoitants.  It  coinpnses  what  were  formerly  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Kovno,  Suvalki,  Vilna,  Grodno,  part  of  MinsK  in  RiKsia, 
and  the  Lithuanian-speaking  part  of  East  rrussia.  Starting  from 
near  Libau  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  it  is  contiguous  with  Latvia  on  the 
north,  with  White  Russia  to  the  east,  with  White  Russia  and  Poland 
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to  the  south,  and  with  Germany  to  the  west.  It  has  fine  tilled  soil, 
-excellent  forests,  and  is  dotted  with  lakes.  The  people  are  tall,  fair, 
l)londe,  and  very  thrifty  in  nature.  All  the  people  of  the  country 
live  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Niemen,  a  large  arid  the  only  navigable 
arterjr  of  Lithuania,  which  is  as  Lithuanian  as  the  Mississippi  is 
American.  Indeed  the  geographical  position  and  the  seacoast  offer 
many  opportunities  for  commercial  and  industrial  development.  It 
is  very  lorttmately  located  in  this  regard^  inasmuch  as  it  stands 
midway  between  the  avenues  of  commerce  of  Russia  and  of  western 
Europe. 

American  agricultural  machinery,  textiles,  rolling  stock,  and 
finished  products  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  would  find  ready  and  preferen- 
tial market  there. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  inasmuch  as  Lithuania  produces  yearly  an 
abundant  surplus  of  agricultural  products  for  which  there  is  a  ready 
market  on  every  hand — the  country  is  well  able  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  excellent  system  of  credit — ^which  is  the  mainspring  of  com- 
merce. • 

Prior  to  1569  Lithuania  was  free  and  independent,  taking  those 
words  in  their  .proper  sense.  It  was  a  powerful  country,  and  by  the 
strength  of  its  anns  the  Teutonic  pressure  toward  the  east  was  arrested 
at  Tannenberg  in  1410. 

Lithuania,  moreover,  saved  western  civilization  from  destruction 
by  repeatedly  rolling  back  the  Mongolian  hordes. 

In  the  whole  history  of  this  people  one  date  stands  out  with  sad 
prominence — 1569 — the  date  of  the  Union  of  Lublin.  Then  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland  were  welded  into  a  dual  state,  so  in  name  only. 
It  wa*5  not  a  union  of  equals  with  equals  and  mutual  good  will.  It 
^was  effected  over  the  protests  of  a  large  number  of  Limuanian  dele- 

fato3.  After  the  union  both  States  were  presided  over  by  one  head, 
ad  one  parliament,  which  convened  alternately,  first  in  one,  then 
in  the  other  country.  A  single  ooat  of  arms  was  adopted  with  the 
insif^ia  of  both  countries  incorporated  in  the  seal.  The  customs 
•duties  were  entirely  abolished.  In  spite  of  all  this  Lithuania  was 
able  to  maintain  its  own  army,  its  own  fiscal  and  judicial  system,  and 
its  own  administrative  officers.  This  union  widened  the  gap  between 
nobility  and  peasants.  The  former  curried  favor  with  the  Poles 
and  permitted  Polish  penetration.  The  latter  were  reduced  to 
serfdom.  The  Union  of  Lublin  has  a  terrible  meaning  to  all  Lithu- 
anians— they  shall  never  permit  its  recurrence. 

The  last  of  the  three  partitions  is  another  vital  period  in  the 
liistory  of  the  Lithuanians  oecause  it  ultimately  resulted  in  Lithuania 
being  flung  into  the  jaws  of  Russian  despotism.  The  union  of  the 
two  countries  ultimately  led  to  their  subjugation  because  the  upper 
•classes  became  separated  from  the  common  people,  who  always 
remained  faithful  to  their  language,  even  if  they  were  without  schools, 
rights,  or  access  to  wealth. 

Seridom  was  abolished  in  Russian  Lithuania  in  1861,  and  that  of 
course  marked  a  new  era  in  their  national  life.  But  in  1864  the 
Lithuanians  were  prohibited  from  printing  anything  in  their  own 
lan^age  and  in  the  Latin  characters,  and  this  restriction  lasted  for 
40  long  years,  which  were  deliberately  used  by  Russian  and  Polish 
imperialists  to  denationalize  the  common  people.  And  still  they  did 
not  succumb.    In  1904  prudence  led  Russia  to  revoke  the  prohibi- 
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tion  ETid  the  Lithuanian  question  is  being  discussed  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to-day  because  Lithuanian  people  hare  developed  a 
lai^e  and  fine  literature^  have  studied  and  organized  themselves 
agauist  all  oiJds  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  within  the  short  span 
of  1 5  years. 

The  Gov-eniment  enjoys  the  loyal  adherence  of  every  Lithuanian. 
The  Government's  chief  task  is  the  convocation  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  and  this  can  not  be  done  readily  while  parts  of  a  country 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles  and  Germans.  The  moment  the 
intruders  leave  the  constituent  assembly  will  be  called. 

The  attitude  of  every  Lithuanian  was  always  anti-Prussian.  His- 
tory proves  it,  the  knights  of  the  sword,  the  forerunners  of  the  Prus- 
sians of  to-day,  were  the  deadly  enemies  of  Lithuania,  German  occu- 
pation was  almost  as  unpleasant  for  the  Grermans  as  for  the  Lithu- 
anians themselves,  because  the  latter  strove  in  every  open  or  secret 
way  to  combat  the  vicious  reauisitions,  projects  of  colonization,  and 
economic  subjugation  of  the  plundering  German  armv  of  occupation. 
The  fines,  summarv  courts-martial,  and  torturing  oi  peasants  could 
have  hardly  served  to  endear  the  Germans  to  the  Lithuanian  people. 

The  Lithuanian  people  can  not  and  wiU  not  believe  in  Bolshevism. 
They  have  the  sense  of  property  owning  deeply  implanted  in  them. 
This  is  sufficient  to  insure  their  immunity  from  Bolshevism.  When. 
during  the  war,  the  Lithuanians  were  fighting  single-handed  against 
Bolshevism,  Germany,  and  Polish  intrusion  they  did  not  need  to  be 
spurred  into  action  by  the  Entente  against  the  Bolsheviki,  but  warred 
upon  them  immediately  on  their  own  initiative.  After  the  armistice 
it  was  the  valor  of  the  ill-equipped  Lithuanian  Army  which  prevented 
the  union  of  the  Bolsheviki  of  Kussia  with  the  Sparticides  of  Germany. 

There  are  approximately  1,000,000  Lithuanians  in  America,  mostly 
American  citizens.  They  have  served  America's  cause  well,  they 
have  bought  more  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  Liberty  bonds,  they 
have  sent  over  50,000  men  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  himianity.  They 
have  done  this  gladly,  whole-heartedly,  for  they  desire  to  maintain 
the  prestige  of  America  as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed,  as  the  libera- 
tor of  subject  peoples. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  believe  in  the  things  that  the 
people  of  Lithuania  are  to-day  striving  for.  They  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  Lithuania  has  a  splendid  democratic  government,  which 
is  built  upon  the  foundations  of  an  idealism  anchored  on  tne  bed- 
rock principles  of  fair  play,  decency,  and  economic  betterment  for 
all  the  people.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  whole  Lithuanian 
administration  and  of  every  political  party,  there  is  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  They  know  that  competent  organi- 
zation and  reasonableness  are  essential  to  stability.  Outside  powers 
coidd  help  toward  such  stability  by  rendering  that  country's  busi- 
ness relations  easier.  Heretofore  the  Lithuanians  have  shown  the 
world  what  they  could  do  iii  adversity.  Lack  of  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, rolling  stock,  and  every  essential  thing,  lending  stability  to 
every  government,  has  not  dampened  their  zeal  for  the  establish- 
ment OI  a  free  and  independent  state.  If  the  barest  necessities  were 
supplied  them  it  would  oe  a  good  thing  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  for 
they  are  even  to-day  holding  back  the  flood  of  Bolshevism  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  supplying  of  such  necessities  can  be  made 
convenient  and  inmiediate  only  if  their  government  be  recognized. 
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Business  relations   require   authentic   contracting   parties.     Vague 
credentials  lead  to  vague  financial  returns. 

Another  vital  reason  for  the  recognition  of  Lithuania  is  that  very 
many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have  urgent  business  with 
their  relatives  in  Lithuania.  Five  years  of  war  with  accompanying 
deaths  from  violence  and  disease  has  hindered  the  business  of  many 
American  citizens.  Property,  real  and  personal,  can  not  now  be 
sold,  rented,  improved,  or  profitably  used  as  things  now  stand.  And 
yet  all  this  could  be  set  aright  immediately  if  the  present  stable  gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania  be  recognized.  We  can  not  see  how  this  would 
complicate  any  international  matters.  Indeed,  it  would  improve 
matters,  for,  in  fostering  business,  one  is  fostering  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  world. 

I  have  merely  outlined  the  case  of  Lithuania.  I  hope  that  I  have 
suflBciently  emphasized  that  the  racial  solidarity,  rendered  closer  by 
hardships  of  various  degrees  and  kinds,  the  display  of  reasonableness 
always,  even  when  the  rest  of  Europe  seemed  to  have  gone  mad,  the 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  desire  to  piu^ue  its  peaceful  pursuits, 
and  develop  its  own  peculiar  culture,  can  lead  only  to  recognition  of 
the  Luthuanian  Nation.  They  have  fought  like  men  always  for  the 
establishment  of  their  sovereign  State.  They  are  fighting  to-day  for 
the  world.     Will  the  world  give  them- recognition  m  return? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lopatto,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  are  about  1,000,000  Lithuanians  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  There  are  about  1,000,000  as  far  as  our  calculations 
can  determine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  chiefly  located  ? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  In  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  and  in  the  large  cities.  New  York,  Philadelpihia,  Balti- 
more, Boston,  and  in  the  New  England  industrial  sections,  in  Chicago, 
and  in  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  knew  there  were  a  good  many  in  New  England. 

Senator  New.  There  are  a  few  in  nortnwestern  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lopatto.  The  largest  number  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  these  four  peoples  get  a  hearing 
at  the  Paris  conference  ? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  As  I  am  informed,  and  from  my  personal  knowledge, 
the  Lithuanians  had  no  hearing  before  the  peace  conference.  They 
had  consultations  with  sibcommittees  on  the  Baltic. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Did  they  request  hearings  beforo 
the  peace  conference,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Battle.  My  information  is  that  they  made  that  request,  but 
they  were  late  in  making  it,  and  my  understanding  is  that  there  was 
no  formal  hearing  before  the  peace  conference. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Was  the  request  denied  ? 

Mr.  Battle.  It  was  not  granted.     It  was  not  given. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lopatto,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
of  historical  interest.  Were  not  the  famous  Jagellon  princes 
Lithuanians? 

Mr.  Lopatto.  Yes.  One  of  them  married  a  Polish  princess  and  was 
made  King  of  Poland. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  is  short. 

Mr.  Battle.  We  should  like  to  show  to  the  committee  the  moving 
pictures  taken  by  Lieut.  Johnson  of  the  American  Army  showing  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans  in  Lithuania. 
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The  Chairman.  Go  right  on  if  you  are  ready. 

(The  committee  here  suspended  the  hearing,  and  moving  pictures 
ware  shown.) 

Mr.  Battle.  We  have  a  number  of  vritnesses  on  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
on  behalf  of  Esthonia,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Ukrainians,  who  are 
an  xious  to  give  their  testimony,  but  I  do  not  want  to  intrude  further 
on  your  time.     May  I  ask  permission  to  submit  statements  in  writing? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  they  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Battle.  May  I  supplement  the  statement  made  this  morning 
br  memoranda  in  writinsf  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Battle.  Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks. 

(A  document  submitted  and  ordered  made  a  part  of  the  record  is 
b«re  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

*Y^  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

United  States  Senate. 

Genltemen:  We,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Lithaanian  descent,  reroerf 
fully  Buhmit  this  memorandum  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  for  your  earful  coinideram(  n 

One  of  the  constructive  results  of  this  war  is  the  reappearance  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nlemen  River  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation  in  the  form  of  a  republic  at  this  time. 

It  is  not  an  artificial  creation,  but  a  natural  and  inevitable  return  to  national  being 
ol  a  people  whose  histoid'  goes  as  is^i  back  as  the  hist>orical  works  of  the  land  itself. 

The  Aistici  referred  to  by  Strabo,  -50  years  before  Christ,  are  the  Tithuanians. 

For  a  thousand  years  they  lived  a  tribal  life. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  lithuanians  formed  the  Stat-e  which  two  centuries  later 
became  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  eastern  Europe. 

From  the  banning  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Lithuania  was  in  a  personal  union  with  Poland. 

In  the  next  century  and  a  half  the  union  became  closer  still. 

From  1795  until  1915  Lithuania  was  enslaved  by  autocratic  Russia. 

A  part  of  Lithuania,  too,  has  groaned  under  Prussia. 

The  union  with  Poland  was  not  based  upon  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Its  subjection  to  Russia  was  the  result  of  military  violence. 

Foreign  conquests  never  succeeded  in  destroying  the  nation's  desire  for  inde- 
pendence— a  desire  based  upon  natural  right. 

America's  voice  proclaiming  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  nations  strength- 
ened Lithuania's  hope  for  achieving  independence. 

Lithuania  rejoices  m  the  knowledge  that  America  has  so  spoken,  and  has  full  faith 
in  America's  declaration. 

the  bonds  between  AMERICA  AND  UTHUANIA. 

Lithuania  two  centuries  ago  could  not  have  any  official  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

When  Lithuania  became  a  subject  race  under  a  foreign  yoke,  then  her  son,  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  gave  his  genius  and  his  sword  to  America  in  her  stru^le  for  independence. 

Now  has  come  the  time  that  the  land  of  freedom  can  extend  her  liberty-cairying 
hand  to  Lithuania,  and  commence  the  mutual  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

This  relationship  is  made  more  desirable  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithu- 
anians are  American  citizens,  and  numbers  of  them  have  shed  their  blood  in  France 
and  Italy,  Northern  Russia,  and  Siberia  for  American  ideiUs  and  her  undertakings. 

Lithuanians  emigrated  to  America  because  it  was  a  free  land.  Now  tibe  entire 
Lithuanian  nation  lives  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  it  is  building  the  Lithuanian 
Republic  upon  these  piinciples. 

This  is  the  extension  of  American  policy  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  Lithu- 
ania but  of  America  as  well. 

Just  as  America  was  a  giver  of  freedom  to  individuals  fleeing  from  autocratic  oppres- 
sors, so  ^e  act  of  justice  asked  now  of  the  United  States  will  be  the  carrier  of  freedom 
to  Lithuania  as  a  nation.  That  is  what  we  expect;  that  is  what  all  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  talk,  in  the  cities  as  well  as  villages;  that  is  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
whole  Lithuanian  press. 

The  rebirth  of  the  nation  implies,  without  a  doubt,  the  rebirth  of  production, 
industry,  and  commerce. 
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Economic  rations  of  Lithuiinia  with  America  vUl  be  more  beioeficial  to  Lithuania 
than  if  she  came  under  the  economic  supremacy  of  any  European  nation. 

Lithuania  -will  not  be  tempted  by  anything  un-American  becauae  Ttithnama  and 
America  are  bound  by  too  many  tiee  of  spirit  and  culture  in  oommiHi* 

UTHtTANTA'S  ARDBNT  eTRtTOOLB   AOAINST  BOI^HBTiaif. 

Underetanding  democracy  as  America  understands  it,  and  while  oiijaDising  accord- 
ingly, from  the  very  beginning  Lithuania  suffered  from  contact  with  Bofihevism, 
which  spread  the  poison  throu^out  Russia  and  which  inevitably  had  to  assail  its 
neighbors. 

In  Lithuania  against  Bolshevism  stood  her  ancient  culture,  distinct  from  Russian, 
and  also  the  vital  interests  of  the  major  part  of  her  population — owners  of  small  ^rms 
and  the  home  owners  of  the  towns  aiid  dlties. 

Lithuania's  convictions,  opinions,  experiences,  and  leeliBgi  ace  determinedly 
<)|>p08ed  to  Bolshevism .  All  el  the  pairtus  in  Lithuania  have  united  in  this  opposition, 
inchH^ng  the  socialistB. 

The  putial  oocupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Red  Army  and  its  evil  and  cruel  work 
in  the  short  time  before  it  was  driven  out  auickly  firea  an  enduring  antL-Bolflhevik 
•spirit  in  all  lithuania.  BoUueviam  can  only  be  Drou|^t  into  lithuania  by  force  or 
terror  exerted  from  without.  Independent  Lithuania  will  be  a  power  that  will 
'weaken  Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism  is  the  fruit  of  Russia.  To  subjugate  Lithuania  anew  under  Russia,  be 
it  under  the  Bolshevik-Soviets  or  any  Russian  Government,  might  streAgtiien  Bol- 
shevism in  the  world  by  giving  it  a  new  field  for  expansion. 

At  one  time  the  Bolshevik  masses  unexpectedly  enftered  and  occupied  almost  half 
<of  lithuania.  But  this  invasion  raised  against  them  the  wdor  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  lithtlanian  Army  drove  the  Bolsheviks  beyond  the  boundaries  of  lithuania. 

Lately  it  has  been  reported  that  the  B<^flheviks  aire  ooncentrating  forces  near 
Dvinsk. 

The  Poles,  by  uahig  mililary  force  agadast  Lithmtiiia,  am  {Mraetically  aiding  the 
Bolsheviks. 

U  at  this  moment  lithuaaia's  efforts  in  her  strucgle  against  the  Bolsheviks  do 
not  receive  actual  and  moral  support  from  fhe  anti'bcJdbevik  world,  then  the  world 
will  witness  the  sad  eight  of  a  small  nation  vainly  fighting  for  its  strong  ideals  and 
healthy  culture — ^the  same  ideals  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  great  democratic 
nations  of  the  world.  Shall  Lithuania  be  left  in  this  day  of  peril,  while  the  Bolsheviks 
Are  concentrating  on  her  front,  without  the  aid  of  these  great  nations? 

POLISH  INVASION  WEAKENS  LITHUANIA   AGAINST  BOLSHEVIKI. 

Foland  is  taldiig  advantage  of  the  delay  in  granting  independence  to  Lithuania 
and  has  already  by  force  and  aims  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  ethnographic 
Lithuania. 

LUiiuania,  being  forced  to  defend  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  weaken  ner  forces  by  withdrawing  troops  irom  the  Beiehevik  fnmt  and 
using  tiiem  to  meet  the  Polish  invasion. 

In  iJie  name  of  the  peace  conference  Gen.  Foch  established  a  temporary  line  of 
•demarcation  between  Lithuania  and  Poland^  advantageous  to  the  latter.  The  Poles 
violated  this  line.  At  present  only  the  Lithuanian  Arm^  is  defending  the  honor 
of  the  peace  conference  by  attempting  to  maintain  this  line.  That  army  believes 
that  the  voice  of  America  will  support  it  in  this  course. 

UCHUANIA  SEEKS  NO  FOREIGN  TBRBITOBT. 

Lithuania  does  not  seek  from  anyone  any  foreign  territcny . 

Parts  of  historic  Lithuania  remain  under  Germany  and  still  laiger  areas  go  to  Poland. 

But  the  new-born  republic  justly  will  not  suffer  the  severance  £rom  hw  <x  Lithuanian 
inhabited  territories  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  purely  Lithuanian  districts  that  have 
been  artificially  colonized. 

GBSMANT  HOSTILE  TO  LTEHUANIAN  INDEFENDBNCB. 

Lithuania's  independence  is  not  desired  by  Germany,  especially  by  its  leaders  of 
political  thoi^ht  who  want  to  maintain  a  bridge  to  the  east  and  to  keep  an  army 
outside  of  Germany  in  order  to  protect  East  Pruema. 
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From  its  geographical  location  Lithuania  ib  either  an  open  gate  or  a  dosed  wall 
between  Germany  and  Riusia  according  to  whether  she  is  allowed  to  come  under  the 
control  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  countries,  or  is  enabled  to  set  up  a  permanent, 
independent  national  existence.  Grermany'e  next  locical  move  is  tne  explcdtation 
of  Russia  upon  which  she  would  like  to  depend  for  ner  supplies  of  both  men  and 
material  in  her  scheme  of  future  expansion.  An  independent  Lithuania  would  be 
an  effective  barrier  against  direct  communication  between  Grermany  and  RusBia, 
much  as  Belgiimi  is  a  barrier  between  Germany  and  France. 

DCMBDIATB  RBCOONRTON  AK  ACT  OF  JU8TE0B. 

The  cultural  world  seeks  to  maintain  and  presOTve  from  destruction  that  which 
is  rare. 

The  Lithuanian  nation  differs  from  the  Slavs,  Germans,  and  othere  in  her  ancient 
language,  with  its  distinctive  peculiaritaes. 

Added  to  the  political  there  is  thus  the  scientific  necessity  for  the  recognitiiHi  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  The  denationalization  of  Lithuania  under  foreign  op[>res- 
sion  would  drive  from  the  world  this  language,  the  nearest  tongue  to  the  andeat 
Sanscrit  now  extant. 

Lithuania  now  is  a  Republic.  AU  parties,  including  the  ethnical  minorities,  are 
represented  in  the  Government.  The  peace  conference  has  taken  official  cognizance 
of  the  existence  of  Lithuania  and  its  Government  by  conferring  witb  the  LitiKuanian 
commission  to  the  peace  conference,  by  appointing  an  interallied  commisHion  to  the 
Baltic  Provinces  and  Lithuania,  bv  makmg  certam  provisions  regardinff  the  River 
Niemen  and  the  port  of  Memel  and  by  establishing  a  temporary  line  of  demailcAtion 
between  Lithuania  and  Poland. 

The  United  States- individually  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  Lithuania 
and  has  negotiated  with  the  Lithuanian  Government  by  sending  an  American  com- 
mission to  Lithuania,  and  by  selling  food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  existing 
Lithuanian  Government. 

Recognition  of  the  independence  of  Lithuania  follows  logically  on  these  actions. 

Recognition  should  not  oe  delayed. 

Immediate  recognition  is  dictated  alike  by  motives  of  sound  «poUcy  and  of  justice. 

Signed  on  behau  of  the  Lithuanian  citizens  of  America. 

Ltthuanian  National  GoungdiS. 

B.  F.  Mastauskas,  PrendenU 

C.  V.  Chesntjl,  Secretary, 
M.  J.  YmiKJLB.PrendenL 
A.  M.  Bacevicb,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  so  restricted  in  time. 

I  would  saj  to  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are  here  that 
through  a  misunderstanding  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  who  was  to 
have  appeared  next  week,  is  here  to  speak  for  India.  He  has  a 
professional  engagement  and  I  suggest  that  we  hear  him  now. 

(The  following  statements  and  memoranda  were  subsequently 
ordered  printed  m  the  record:) 

Memorandum  in  the  Case  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  XJkraini. 

[Presented  by  the  Loague  of  Esthonlans,  Letts,  Littananiaiis,  and  tJkmlnians  of  Amerks.] 

friendly  relations  of  the  four  peoples. 

In  Europe, — ^From  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  occupying  territory  greater  in  extent 
than  Germany  and  France  combined,  are  situated  four  new  and  democratic  republic»— 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ulnnine.  Their  combined  pouulations  number 
nearly  80,000.000.  Their  armies  fighting  side  by  side  against  the  Bolshevist  regime 
have  bound  tnem  into  a  league  for  defense  of  their  homes  and  countries. 

In  America. — ^Their  kindred  in  America,  numbering  about  3,000,000,  have  also  come 
to  a  close  understanding  with  each  other  for  purposes  of  mutual  welfare  and  for  the 
establishment  of  proper  relations  between  their  former  countries  and  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and  Italy,  the  powen 
which  are  most  interested  in  bringing  the  whole  of  Europe  to  a  normal  and  peaceful 
condition.  They  have  formed  the  League  of  E^thonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and 
Ukrainians  of  America.    Their  duly  elected  representatives  take  the  liberty  at  this 
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time  of  presentiiig  the  case  of  their  mother  countries,  and  they  petition  that  each  of 
theBe  repubHca  be  accorded  official  recc^ition  and  justice  in  any  and  all  treaties 
wMoh  may  be  Altered  into  affecting  their  political,  economic,  and  territorial  rights. 

Naturalness  of  ike  league. — ^Tbe  formation  of  this  brotherhood  among  these  peoples 
in  the  two  hemispheres  is  entirely  natural  and  can  not  in  any  way  be  construed  as 
superficial  or  temporary.  It  has  been  brought  about  in  Europe  by  many  circumstances 
affecting  their  racial,  economic,  and  political  existence  extending  over  many  centuries. 
Because  of  their  territories,  stretching  all  the  way  across  Europe,  and  because  of  differ- 
ences in  race  from  the  neighboring  nations,  they  were  obliged  at  various  times  to 
conduct  wars  of  defense  against  oppression  and  invasion  of  their  territories  and  against 
their  national  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  Poles,  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Germans. 

Each  nation  is  composed  distinctly  of  people  of  its  own  race,  with  its  own  language, 
history,  literature,  traditions,  and  aspirations.  Each  has  become  independent  through 
its  own  efforts  and  each  has  established  a  government  of  its  own  strong  enough  to 
defend  its  country  against  the  Bolshevik!,  Poles,  and  Germans. 

Kajch  nation  is  composed  distinctly  of  ])eople  of  its  own  race,  with  its  own  language, 
history,  literature,  traditions,  and  aspirations.  Each  has  become  independent  through 
its  own  efforts  and  each  has  established  a_govemment  of  its  own  strong  enou^  to 
iefend  its  country  against  the  Bolsheviki,  roles,  and  Germans. 

OPPRESSION   BY  THE  NEIGHBORING  IMPERIALISTIC  POWERS. 

By  old  Poland, — Generations  ago  the  peoples  of  these  republics  tasted  of  a  political 
tie  with  Poland  and  found  it  anything  but  endurable.  Their  languages,  religions, 
national  rights,  and  economic  aspirations  were  ignored  and  abused  beyond  measure. 
Colonization  by  Poles,  the  imposition  of  the  Polish  limguage  with  a  different  religion^ 
as  well  as  the  unwarranted  seizure  at  opportune  moments  of  territories  belonging  to 
Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians,  were  as  much  the  order  of  the  day  as  the  Poush 
duplicitv.  The  political  chicaner>'  and  snobbery  of  the  Polish  gentry  and  clergv  did 
not  at  all  end  with  the  partition  of  Poland.  Nor  did  the  partition  prevent  the  Poles 
from  using  their  ill-gotten  advantage  in  furthering  the  use  of  the  Polish  language 
through  religious  channels  and  in  oppressing  economically  their  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune. 

Greed  of  the  New  Polish  G&i^emment. — Since  Poland's  resurrection  as  an  independent 
state,  the  people  of  these  four  republics  have  found  the  new  Polish  Government  as 
insincere,  arrogant,  and  imperialistically  ambitious  as  in  the  past.  Under  pretense 
of  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  where  no  Bolsheviki  were  present,  the  Polish  armies  have 
occupied  parts  of  Ukraine  and  territories  of  East  Galida  and  Volhynia,  where  the 
popiuation  is  almost  entirely  Ukrainian .  Under  the  same  pretense  they  have  occupied 
the  Lithuanian  territories  of  Grodno,  Vilna,  Minsk,  and  Suwalki.  Lithuanian  civil 
officials  were  arrested  and  replaced  by  Poles:  persecution  and  abuse  of  all  who  spoke 
the  langtia^e  of  the  country  was  inaugurated,  and  war  was  b^eun  on  the  Tiithuanian 
people  with  the  sole  object  of  incorporating  Lithuania  into  Poland.  This  was  still 
continued.  In  short,  all  of  Poland's  promised  activity  against  the  Bolsheviki  has 
proved  to  be  a  ruse  for  securing  the  help  of  the  Allied  Governments  in  her  attempt 
to  acquire  Lithuania,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Ukraine. 

By  Germany. — German  attempts  to  gain  a  political  foothold  in  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  in  the  last  few  centuries,  as  well  as  the  activities  of  their  notorious 
landowning  Baltic  barons,  have  produced  results  among  the  natives  of  these  countries 
not  dissimilar  to  the  results  produced  by  the  Poles.  TTie  economic  exploitation  of 
these  countries  by  the  mail-fisted  methods  of  the  Germans,  supported  by  the  officials 
and  court  camarilla  at  Petrograd,  has  served  to  make  the  people  bitter  enemies  of 
both  Germans  and  RussianB. 

German  military  occupation. — ^Four  years  of  military  occupation  of  these  countries 
by  German  armies  in  this  war  and  uie  abuse  inflicted  by  their  soldiers  upon  the 
natives  during  that  time  have  served  to  inspire  a  burning  hatred  in  the  heart  and 
soul  of  every  native  man,  woman,  and  child.  Not  only  did  the  Germans  requisition 
all  available  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  agiicultural  and  manufacturing  implements,  tools, 
machinery,  and  supplies,  but  they  even  wantonly  destroyed  or  carried  away  seeds, 
hay,  straw,  grain,  pillows,  covers,  blankets,  sheets,  mattresses,  clothing,  linen, 
medical  supplies,  ana  furniture.  They  left  the  people  to  starvation,  exposure  to  the 
inclement  weather,  and  ravaging  diseases.  They  flooded  these  countries  with  irre- 
deemable, worthless  paper  money,  and  they  planted  military  colonies  which  now  are 
alliance  with  the  Russians  in  order  to  secure  these  territories  for  Germany.  With 
the  Poles  and  the  Bolsheviki  they  bartered  and  traded  the  cities- and  territories  of  the 
unfortunate  republics.  No  such  suffering,  misery,  and  devastation  were  wrought  in 
Poland,  Serbia,  Belgium,  France,  or  any  other  country  by  the  World  War  as  in 
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theee  four  republics,  whose  people  fought  and  still  9Te  fighting  so  vallantlT  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies.  There  never  was  and  never  can  be  any  pro^erman  sentiment  in 
these  four  countries. 

By  Russia. — ^Russia  ruled  these  four  nations,  each  more  enlightened  than  herself, 
for  more  than  a  century.  Her  swav  over  Ukraine  lasted  three  centuries.  Her  rde 
was  notorious,  not  only  because  of  her  political,  racial,  and  economic  persecution  of 
alien  races,  but  because  of  her  thorough  corruption  and  the  unparalleled  short- 
sightedness of  her  nolitical  policies.  Her  eagerness  to  denationalize  and  Kusaify  the 
subject  nations  lea  her  to  extremes.  The  most  enlightened  men  of  these  nations, 
whose  only  .crime  was  their  patriotism,  served  months  in  solitary  confinement  and 
^ears  in  exile  in  Siberia.  Even  Germans  were  given  more  rights  than  were  the  native 
inhabitants.  All  the  commerce  was  directed  into  Germany's  hands,  while  the  natives 
were  driven  to  despair,  with  emicjotion  as  their  only  hope  for  betterment.  Printing 
in  the  native  languages  were  prohibited,  although  all  foreign  languages  were  encour- 
aged and  protected. 

Russia  to-day. — ^The  incompetence  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Government  is  a  familiar 
story.  The  same  bureaucrats  and  autocrats  of  that  old  regime,  men  like  Admiral 
Kolchak,  Gen.  Denikin,  and  their  assistants,  are  trying  to  assume  control  of  tiie 
country  again,  but  they  are  not  one  whit  more  liberal  now  than  they  were  under  the 
Czars.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  articles  in  the  Kolchak  statutes  providee  the 
death  penalty  for  all  persons  who  advocate  the  principles  of  self-determination  or 
reparation  from  the  old  Russian  Empire.  Russian  ractions  supporting  Admiral 
Kolchak  and  his  direct  representatives  have  deckled  Uxat  as  soon  as  Russia  shall 
have  established  peace  within  her  own  proper  territory,  whetiher  controlled  by  the 
Bolsheviki  or  by  the  monarchists,  she  immediately  will  take  steps  to  nuUify  the  Treaty 
x>f  Versailles.  Not  only  do  the  Russians  intend  to  destroy  the  four  republics  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukraine,  but  they  plan  to  crush  the  independence 
of  Poland  and  Finalnd  and  to  subjugate  even  Roumania.  To  carry  out  this  scheme 
successfully,  Russians  are  prepared  to  enter  immediately  into  economic,  defensive 
and  offensive  treaties  with  Germany.  The  unusual  diplomatic  activity  of  recent 
date  among  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  the  Kolchak  elements,  as  well  as  the  militaiy  under- 
standing which  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  Baltic,  is  a  bad  omen  for  peaco 
in  Europe  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

THE   FOWBB  IN   THB   COOPEBATION    OF  THE   FOUR   BEPUBUC8    OF   ESTHONIA,    LATVU, 

UTHUANIA,  AND  UKRAINE. 

The  four  nations  have  no  ties  whatever  with  Germany,  Poland,  And  Russia.  They 
are  independent,  and  their  right  to  independence  is,  historically,  racially,  and  by  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  indisputable.  Lithuanians,  Letts,  Esthonians,  and 
tlkranians  differ  in  language  and  race  trom  all  their  neighbors.  They  had  their  inde- 
pendent States  for  centuries.  They  gave  due  ix'otection  to  all  creeds  and  peoples 
and  lived  in  peace  and  toleration  among  themselves.  Together  ^ey  now  form  a 
force  powerful  enough  to  con^nuuid  the  situation  in  eastern  Europe. 

Their  natural  wealth. — ^Their  territory,  extending  in  a  wide  belt  all  the  way  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  most  productive  in  Europe.  Even  under  Russian 
doniination  and  German  economic  influence,  and  at  times  when  Russia  proper  had 
famines,  they  exported  iminense  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
fruits,  flax,  linens,  linseed  oil,  hemp,  wool,  feathers,  bristles,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry, 
horses^  cattle,  graphite,  manganese,  quicksilver,  salt,  oil,  coal,  hardwoods,  building 
materials,  fish,  amber,  beet  susar,  honey,  beeswax,  and  many  manufactures.  They 
have  great  waterways,  railroads,  and  many  ice-free  ports  within  their  own  proper 
territories.  Their  countries  are  ready  for  commercial  expansion  and  development. 
They  know  of  no  competitors  in  any  lines,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  among 
their  turbulent  neighbors. 

The  character  of  the  people, — The  natives  are  democratic,  industrious,  and  not  given 
to  extreme  radical  views  or  to  economic  disturbances.  Their  fanning  and  laboring 
classes  are  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 
Their  sons  attend  universities  in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  have  filled  the  most  promi- 
nent places  in  the  professions,  literature,  industry,  and  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  former  Russia.  Many  of  them  now  have  returned  to  aid  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  defense  of  their  native  coimtries. 

Capacity  for  self-goverrmient. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  countries  are  capa- 
ble of  (inducting  the  administration  of  their  own  countries  in  a  modem  and  peaceful 
manner  and  independently  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany.  They  have  shown 
amazing  power  for  organization  in  the  development  of  their  armies  and  in  tl:^  admin- 
istration of  their  countries  for  defense  against  the  Poles  and  the  Bolshevild,  though 
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the  roin  and  misery  caused  by  the  Gtonnan  armies  of  occu^tion  has  yet  to  be  over- 
come. Now  that  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  there  is  no  force  in  Europe  sa 
effective  and  so  completely  on  terms  of  good  understanding  politically  as  these  four 
newly  established  Republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukntine.  All  they 
seek  at  the  hands  of  tne  principal  allied  and  associated  pDwers  is  recognition  of  their 
respective  Republics  and  just  territorial  boimdaries. 

BFFBCT  OP  THE  TRBATT  OP  VBBSAILLES. 

Poluh-Roumanian  bcartier  inaieqiuUe.'^The  so-called  barrier  that  has  been  con- 
structed of  Poland  and  Koumania  for  the  purpose  of  separating  Germany  and  Russia 
is  not  only  inadequate  in  population  and  territory,  but  it  lacks  strength  in  itself.  It 
is  not  composed  oi  peaceful  and  honogeneous  peoples  and  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  enemies.  Roumania  has  Bulgaria  on  the  soutn,  Hungary  oh  the  west,  and  Russia 
(should  ^Ikraine  not  be  independent)  on  the  north  and  east.  From  all  of  these  she 
has  taken  away  some  territorv  and  thus  has  become  an  enemy  of  each.  • 

Poland  is  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  Roumania.  Although  she  has  a  difRcult  problem 
in  the  reconstruction  of  her  own  coimtry,  she  has  eagerly  started  wars  with  her  neigh- 
bors for  territories  which,  in  some  cases^  belong  and  have  belonged  to  those  neighbors 
from  time  immemorial,  with  the  excepticm  of  Posen,  some  parts  of  Prussia  and  Russian 
Poland  proper.  She  has  a  controveniy  with  Czechoslovakia  over  the  Bohemian  dis- 
trict of  Teschenj  with  Germany  she  is  contending  for  Posen,  Silesia,  and  parts  of  East 
and  West  Prussia. '  In  Lithuania  she  is  at  war  over  the  Districts  of  Su^ld,  Vilna, 
Grodno,  and  Minsk,  which  never  were  parts  of  Poland.  In  Latvia  she  claims  Inflanty. 
In  Ukraine  she  is  warring  for  all  she  can  seize,  especially  for  western  Ukraine,  or 
eastern  Galicia,  which,  until  recently,  was  a  part  of  Austria  and  were  for  centuries 
the  native  inhabitants  have  been  Ukranians  (Ruthenians).  Poland's  greed  would 
ndt.  stop  at  conquering  all  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia.  Tne  power  in 
Poland,  as  well  as  in  Roumania,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  land-owning  gentry,  while  the 
peasants  present  splendid  material  for  the  Bolshevik  propaganda  or  for  an  economic 
revolution. 

The  autocratic' Russian  anti-Bolshevik  forces  give  even  less  promise  for  the  future 
peace  of  Europe  than  do  Poland  and  Roumania.  The  United  States  has  declared  in 
the  words  of  Secretary  Lansing  that  "this  Government  has  annoimced  its  ihtention 
to  assist  Admiral  Eolchak  and  his  associates  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  found  legally 
practicable  to  do  so  and  has  reached  this  decision  only  because  of  its  conviction  that 
assistance  to  Russia  can  not  be  rendered  through  dealing  with  the  Bolshevik  regime 
at  Moscow,  but  also  because  of  the  liberal  policy  to  which  Admiral  Kolchak  has  com-^ 
mitted  himself."  Nevertheless,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  Admiral  Kolchak  who* 
calls  his  regime  the  "all-Russian  Government"  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  inde- 
pendence or  self-determination  of  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  and  tlkraine.  Admiral 
Kolchak's  policy  is  anything  but  liberal,  and  his  declaration  of  "liberality"  are- 
vague,  evasive,  and  meaningless.  His  binding  himself  and  his  associates  to  safe- 
guard free  institutions  in  Russia  by  the  earliest  practicable  meeting  of  the  constituent 
assembly  does  not  in  any  way  promise  self-determination  to  the  peoples  who  are  in. 
no  way  Russian  and  who  are  now  free  and  independent. 

Instead  of  supporting  Poland,  Roumania,  and  the  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  imperial- 
ists, it  would  be  more  ex])edi6nt  to  support  these  four  Republics  of  about  80,000,000 
people,  who  are  fighting  the  Bolshevija,  not  only  without  receiving  any  help,  but 
ikitn  much  interference  and  open  warfare  against  them  on  the  part  of  roles,  GermanS|. 
a2nd  the  Russian  anti-Bolshevik  forces,  frequently  in  the  rear  of  their  fightinj;  lines. 

Poland  in  occupying  Lithuanian  and  Ukrainian  territories  with  x>ermission  of  the- 
Supreme  Council  at  Versailles  on  pretense  of  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  is  gradually 
extending  ^e  line  of  demarkation  laid  down  between  Lithuanian  and  Poli^  troops, 
and  is  occupying  the  whole  of  Ukrainian  East  Galicia.    These  invasions  prevent 
effective  campaigns  bj  the  Litfiuaniana  and  Ukrainians  against  the  Bolshev&i. 

These  four  Repubhcs  feel  that  not  only  are  they  being  wronged  by  the  support- 
given  by  the  Allies  to  Poland  in  her  occupation  of  territories  not  her  own,  but  that 
some  provisions  of  the  Versailles  treaty  encroach  upon  their  inalienable  national' 
rights.  Articles  (Navigation)  331^  332,  338,  342,  and  345  provide  for  intemationaliza^ 
tion  el  the  River  Niemen  with  its  connections.  This  river  flows  entirely  through 
territory  inhabited  by  Lithuaoians  and  befwe  partition  was  owned  and  controlled 
by  Lithuania.  Article  99  of  section  10  does  not  provide  for  the  cession  ci  the  Lithuanian- 
port  oi  Memcd  to  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  The  territory  adjoining  Memel  should 
also  be  ceded  to  li^uaraa,  and  northern  East  Prussia  with  native  Lithuanian  popula- 
tion should  be  given  tha  T%ht  of  determining  the  govenuneAt  the  inhabitaata  wish, 
to  live  under. 
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Article  87.  section  8.  should  not  extend  the  boundary  of  Poland  into  Tiiflm>nian 
territory.    (See  lines  11,  12,  and  13.) 

Article  d4.  section  9,  doee  not  provide  a  right  of  plebiacite  for  the  lithnanian 
part  of  East  Pnisaia. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  order  to  promote  cordial  relations  with  these  four  democratic  republics  at  an  earlj 
date  and  establish  peace  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  their 
proper  tenatocial Ti$^«ce  nespecied  hj  their  neighboBi,  «iid f^wanteed  by  trealieB, 
ana  that  their  resp^rttve  republics  are  givem  reoof|:iiitaoB  of  their  independence  by  the 
principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 


Whue  representativee  of  these  republics  on  manv  orrMirms  have  presented  their 
demands  for  each  coui^try  sefMirately,  and  frequently  Jointly,  at  VersailleB,  London, 
and  Washington,  the  present  request  and  i>etition  to  the  principal  allied  and  associ- 
ated powers,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Italy.  Japan  and  France,  is  to  the  eCFect 
that: 

1 .  Independence  of  the  republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Ukrainia, 
respectively,  be  recognized  at  an  early  date,  in  each  case  with  their  national  terri tori- 
dee  intact. 

2.  The  said  four  republics  be  accorded  all  necessarv  means  for  the  reconstniction 
)f  their  respective  countries,  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  commerce,  and  for 
defense  agarnst  invasion. 

3.  No  neighboring  country  ifnder  any  pretext  be  given  consent  or  pemussion  to 
occupv  temporarily  or  permanently  any  part  of  territory  belonging  to  these  four 
republics. 

4.  All  four  above-mentioned  republics  be  permitted  to  join  the  league  of  nations 
at  an  early  date,  as  independent  and  soverign  States. 

5.  The  privileges  and  rights  included  in  Article  X  of  the  covenant  of  the  leaipie 
of  nation^  be  extended  only  to  such  nations  as  will  come  to  a  peaceful  understandm? 
with  thpir  neighboring  countries  as  to  their  proper  boundaries  with  them  and  as  shail 
have  withdrawn  all  their  troops  from  disputed  territory. 

6.  Poland  be  compelled  to  withdraw  at  once  her  troops  from  ail  Lithuanian  terri- 
tories, particularly  from  Grodno,  Suwalki,  Vilna  and  Minsk,  and  from  all  Ukrainian 
territories,  particularly  of  East  Galicia  and  Volhynia. 

7.  No  Government  representing  Russia  or  anv  faction  thereof  be  given  recognition 
or  aid  until  it  shall  have  definitely  recognizea,  without  anv  reservation,  full  inde- 
pendence of  the  republics  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Ukrainia,  respectively. 

8.  The  Lithuanian  inhabitants  of  the  northeastern  part  of  E^t  Prussia,  formerly  a 
part  of  Lithuania  proper,  be  given,  if  not  ceded  outright  to  Lithuania,  at  least  the 
right  to  choose  the  gt)vemment  under  which  they  shall  live  (see  Art.  94,  Sec.  IX), 
BB  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  West  and  East  Prussia  which  are  partly  inhabited  by 
Poles. 

9.  Articles  (Navigation)  331^  332,  338,  342,  and  345  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty 
be  so  construed  as  not  to  permit  internationalization  of  the  River  Niemen  with  all  its 
''connections,  '  but  to  cede  the  same  to  Lithuania. 

10.  Article  99  of  Section  X  of  the  Versailles  peace  treaty  with  Germany  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  cede  the  Lithuanian  port  of  Memel.  lately  of  the  German  clmpire,  not 
to  the  associated  powers,  but  to  Lithuania,  as  well  as  the  territoiry  mentionea  therein 
as  ceded  to  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  and  Article  87,  Section  VIHi 
be  so  construed  as  to  define  Poland's  border  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  southern 
border  of  Gubemia  Suvalki  with  the  boundary  of  East  Prussia. 

11.  German  troops  and  all  their  military  and  civilian  colonists  be  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  all  territories  of  these  four  republics  at  once. 

12.  No  territory,  in  whole  or  in  part,  properly  belonging  to  these  republics  which 
has  been  colonized  by  foreign  elements  or  where  a  foreign  language  has  been  intro- 
duced while  the  native  population  was  imder  political  disadvantage  be  given  the 
privil^e  of  self-determination  by  plebiscite  separately  from  the  countr^r  to  which  it 
properly  belongs,  nor  be  ceded  outright  to  any  neighlioring  or  other  foreign  power. 

13.  Germany  and  Poland  be*compelled  to  reimburse  these  countries  for  all  damage 
done. 

14.  All  decisions  be  rendered  solely  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  in  accordance 
with  those  aims  as  were  proclaimed  that  this  war  was  fought  for. 

The  Uhrainian  FederaHon  of  the  United  S  totes  y  which  is  a  union  of  societies  workxngfcir 
Americanization  on  this  side  and  for  a  free  Uhraine  on  the  other  sufe,  begs  to  address  Ik 
CommiUee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate  as  follows:  - 

Whereas  we,  the  Ukrainian  immigrants  in  North  America  (one  million  in  number) 
by  reason  of,  among  other  things,  our  work  in  connection  with  war  industries,  and  hy 
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enBsting  by  tens  of  thooaands  in  the  United  Statee  and  Canada,  in  the  Oveneas  Expe- 
ditionary Armies,  hoped  and  expected  that  the  victory  of  the  allied  cause  would 
bring  political  freedom  to  the  oppressed  nations  of  eastern  E^uiope,  including  the 
Ukrainian  people,  according  to  etnographical  boundaries; 

And  whefeas  the  Ukrainians  were  among  the  very  first  of  the  nations  of  the  former 
Kuflsian  Empire  to  omnize  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  and  raising;  armies  to  pro- 
test western  Europe  nom  the  Bolshevild  invasion,  thereby  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  grandfathers,  the  Cossacks,  who  saved  European  civilization  from  Tartar 
lK>Tde^; 

And  whereas  the  Ukrainian  Government  several  times  proposed  to  pay  up  one-third 
of  all  debts  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  if  t^e  peace  conference  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic; 

And  whereas  the  Ukrainian  army,  under  Gen.  Petlura,  practically  without  muni- 
tions and  medicine,  are  in  death  grips  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  armies  which  have 
invaded  Uloaine  for  the  pucpose  .of  pillaging  the  Ukiainian  granaries,  and  arousing 
ftnd  stirring  the  fires  of  anarcny  in  middle  Europe; 

And  whereas  the  present  Polish  administration,  falsely  pretending  to  fi^ht  Russian 
Bolshevism,  received  from  the  Allies  ammunition  and  supplies  and  with  soldiers 
^cluding[  50,000  American  Polish  volunteer  soldiers)  are  not  really  fighting  the 
Bolsheviki,  but,  instesui,  endeavoring  to  conquer  Lithuania.  White  Russia,  and 
Ulouine,  massacring  the  civil  population  of  those  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews  in  those 
countries; 

And  whereas  the  Polish  army  of  Gen.  Haller  breaking  the  armistice  with  the  Ukrain- 
ians in  eastern  Galida  (the  armistice  signed  in  Paris  under  the  authority  of  the  peace 
conference),  attacked  tne  Ukrainian  army  when  a  majority  of  units  of  that  army  had 
already  been  sent  by  the  Ukrainian  authorities  to  assist  tne  Ukrainian  Gren.  Petlura 
against  Bolsheviki  armies  within  the  Ukraine; 

And  whereas  Gen.  Pilsudsky,  head  of  the  Polish  army  in  eastern  Cralicia,  as  well  as 
the  Polish  Premier  Paderewsky,  have,  notwithstanding  so  called  ^' official  reports" 
from  Warsaw,  been  proven  to  be  utterly  untruthful  in  tne  claims  made  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ukrainians  were  in  sympathv  with  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that  ttuey  were  massa- 
cring Jews  and  in  sympathy  with  Crermans  and  Austrians; 

And  whereas  the  incorporation  of  Ukrainian  lands  into  a  Polish  Republic  would, 
without  a  doubt,  create  anew  the  old  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  and  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  world  peace  for  the  future; 

And  whereas  the  occupation  by  the  Roumanians  of  the  northwestern  part  of  Bukovina 
settled  by  Ukrainians,  and  eastern  Cralicia  by  Poles,  does  not  give  a  joint  front  for 
Poles  and  Roumanians  against  Russian  Bolshevism,  but  is  really  a  joint  conquest  of 
Ukraine; 

And  whereas  if  the  peace  conference,  misled  by  misrepresentation  by  Russian 
representatives  of  the  old  regime,  fails  to  recognize  and  agree  to  the  independence  of 
the  Ukraine  Republic  this  will  be  without  doubt  resulting  in  great  injury  to  Ukiaine 
and  its  permanent  hostility  between  Ukraine  and  Russia; 

And  whereas  the  invasion  of  Ukraine  in  her  ethno^aphical  boundaries  means  for 
Ukraine  the  return  of  the  Polish  aristocrats,  and  Jesuits,  and  means  further  a  return, 
to  economic  slavery  when  the  Ukrainian  peasants  were  pressed  to  work  18  hours 
daily  on  the  Polish  fields  for  a  wage  amounting  to  20  Austrian  or  4  Ammcan  cents. 
It  means,  further,  the  return  of  religious  persecution  which  the  Ukrainian  people 
sufiered  lor  centuries  when  the  orthodox  Ukraine  was,  fortimately,  affiliatea  with 
Roman  Catholic  Poland; 

And  whereas  in  the  newly  created  Polish  State  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the 
State  religion  and  there  are  many  Ukrainians  who  are  orthodox  and  Protestants  and 
only  3,000,000  Greek  Catholics  and  about  half  a  million  Roman  Catholics,  and  then 
observe  with  deep  ^ef  the  Polish  movement  in  Ukraine,  remembering  the  Ularainian 
history,  when  religious  wars  wiih  Poland  waeed  ceaselessly — ^lasted  tl^ee  centuries — 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  recent  return  of  the  Poles  Into  G«dicia 
was  inaugurate  by  their  setting  fire  to  50  Greek  Catholic  churches,  the  closing  of  500 
Greek  Catholic  sanctuaries,  by  wholesale  arrest  of  Greek  Catholic  priests,  and  the 
occupation  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  See  of  Kolm  by  simply  issuing  a 
proclamation  declaring  Greek  Catholics  to  be  Roman  Catholics; 

Therefore  we  ask  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  name  of  rishteousness,  of 
civilization,  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  to  propose  a  resolution  that  it  is  within 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  tnat  this  Government — 

1.  Recognize  the  Ukrainian  Republic  in  its  ethnographical  boundaries; 

2.  Direct  and  command  the  Polish-Roumanian  armies  to  forthwith  withdraw  from 
Ukrainian  %al;  and 
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Z,  Thai  iB  case' of  dkpuled  territorM  tatlied  or  daimed  by  th«  TTkninians  and 
claimed  by  Pol«s  and  RoumaniaiM,  a  ploblscite  be  taken  in  aaeli  cam  to  decide  by 
vote  of  the  populace  the  lutiue  ol  the  territory  in  dispute. 

MiROBIiAT  SiCBZNBKT, 

PrendifU  Ubidnian  Federation. 


Memorandum  in  Keoard  to  the  Recognition  of  the  Ukrainian  Rrpubuc. 

By  MIRO8LAT  SiCSDTSKT. 

iSubmitted  to  the  Ckmimlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Uknfailaii  Feden- 

tion  of  the  UnltedStstesat  the  hearing  held  on  Aug.  29, 1919.] 

^  The  Ukrainians,  the  largest  of  the  submerged  nationalities  which  this  war  is  to 
liberate,  are  a  Slav  people  numbering  over  thirty-five  million  souls.  Their  land  lies 
between  that  of  two  better  known  Slav  peoples,  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  from 
both  of  whom  they  are  sharply  distinguished  in  economics,  language,  character,  and 
history. . 

Politically  Ukraine  can  be  termed  the  cradle  of  democratic  and  republican  ideas 
in  Slavdom  and  the  homeland  of  small  freeholders. 

Economically  it  belongps  to  the  richest  regions  of  the  world.  The  Ukraine  before 
the  war  produced  one-third  of  the  total  Russian  output  of  grain,  five-sixths  of  the 
sugar,  most  of  the  wine  and  fruit,  one-third  of  the  cattle,  60  per  cent  of  the  iron,  79 
per  cent  of  the  pit  coal,  90  per  cent  dt  the  anthracite,  50  per  cent  of  the  salt,  and  all 
of  the  mercury. 

For  long  generations  in  the  past  the  Ukrainians  maintained  their  own  State,  at  one 
I>eriod  even  under  republican  form  of  government,  until  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  fell  before  the  expansion  of  Russia.  A  minor  part  of  western 
Ukraine,  the  Province  which  is  known  at  present  as  East  Galicia,  had  been  incor- 
porated in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1!H0  by  force  of  arms  and  became  subject  to 
the  Austrian  rule  at  Poland's  forcible  partition,  in  1772.  Therefore,  since  then,  both 
Polish  and  Russian  believers  in  historic  rights  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  governing 
over  Ukraine. 

After  the  final  conquest  of  the  Ukrainians,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Russian 
Crovemment  wished  to  absorb  them  into  their  own  people,  the  Great  Russians,  and 
did  its  best  to  destroy  their  institutions,  their  language,  and  their  self-government 
It  adopted  the  convenient  theory  that  they  were  the  lost  brothers  of  the  Great  Rus- 
sians and  officially  designated  them  as  Little  Russians.  The  Petrograd  Academy  of 
Science,  however,  better  informed,  and^  we  may  say,  less  disingenuous  than  the 
Government,  has  ruled  thac  the  Ukraiman  language  (the  literary  history  of  which 
shows  many  distinguished  writers)  is  not  a  Russian  dialect,  but  a  separate  tongue, 
and  that  the  Ukrainians  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  national  entity. 

That  in  spite  of  unscrupulous  and  persevering  suppression  of  Uknunian  nationality 
by  the  Tzardom,  the  Ukrainian  people  did  not  become  Russianized,  and  that  the 
leaders  of  the  LTkrainian  political  thought  never  abandoned  the  struggle  for  self- 
government  of  their  coimtry,  is  amply  shown  by  the  history  of  revolutionary  and 
nationalist  movements  in  the  Russian  Empire  during  the  last  century.  In  1905  there 
were  in  the  first  Russian  Duma  (parliament)  63  Ukrainian  representatives,  40  of  whom 
belonged  to  a  Ukrainian  parliamentary  party.  They  clearly  formulated  the  popular 
demand  for  a  complete  territorial  autonomy  of  Ukrainian  lands  within  tJie  Russian 
federation  which  was  hoped  for,  and  started  a  great  national  movement  for  political 
democracy  in  Ukraine. 

At  that  time  Ukrainian  population  of  the  Austrian  Galicia  was  still — to  quote  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica— under  "an  alien  yoke  both  politically  and  economically." 
This  was  not  a  purely  Austrian,  but  a  combined  Austro-Pohsh  yoke.  What  has 
enabled  the  Polish  landed  nobility  and  bureaucracy  to  remain  absolute  masters  of  their 
Ukrainian  fellow  citizens  in  East  Galicia  was  an  old  baicain,  whereby  the  Polish 
aristocracy  undertook  to  support  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  as  long  as  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment did  not  interfere  witn  its  exploitation  of  the  Ruthenians,  as  the  UkrainiaDB  d 
Austria  were  called. 

Against  p-eat  odds  the  Ukrainians  of  Galicia  were  fighting  in  the  Viennese  parlia- 
ment and  m  the  Provincial  Diet  for  the  autonomy  of  the  territory  ethnographically 
known  as  Ukrainian  in  East  Galicia,  and  East  Bukovina  as  a  self-^veming  umt  with  a 
National  Ukrainian  Assembly  in  Lemberg,  and  with  a  Ukrainian  administiation, 
within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

The  Great  War  and  the  following  revolutionary  period  in  eastern  Europe  have  en- 
tirely chEmged  the  aspect  of  the  Ukrainian  problem,  and  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Romanoff  and  Hapebuxg  dominions  follows  the  natural  demand  ol  the  Ukrainiao 
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people  for  the  unificatioii  of  ita  territories)  and  for  their  oigunssatiotr  into  a  democrBtic- 
republic.  TboMgeave  rise  to  great  hopes  for  the  liberation  of  Hkniine  and  the  creatioik. 
of  two  XJkrainiAn  States,  the  Great  Ukiaine  and  tibe  Galician,  Which  immediately 
proclaimed  their  unioft  into  one  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

Tlie  peace  eonferencei  however,  did  not  approach  the  subject  fr<Hn  this  point  of  view,. 
Not  only  did  the  great  powers  until  not  now  recognize  the  independence  of  Ukraine^ 
fighting  against  the  government  of  Trotski,  but,  contrary  toevery  consideration  of  jus> 
tice  and  expedience,  they  haive  formulated  their  policy  toward  unification  of  Ukraine- 
in  the  following  terms: 

"The  Polish  Uovemment  isauthorissed  to  establish  ixv  eastern  Galicia  a  civU  gov- 
ernment, after  having  fixed  with  the  allied  and  associated  powers  an  agreement  whose- 
clauses  shall  guarantee  so  far  as  possible  the  autonomy  of  this  territory  and  the  religious 
liberty  of  its  inhabitants.  This  agreement  shall  be  based  on  the  nght  of  free  dispo- 
sition, which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Galicia  are  to  exercise  regard- 
ing their  political  allegiance.  The  period  at  which  such  a  right  shall  be  exercised^ 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  or  by  the  organ  to  which  these- 
delegate  their  power.'' 

As  i^^ainst  this,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  extraction  expect  that  the  United  States 
Senate  will  express  the  opinion  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  Polish  occupation  of 
Kast  Galicia,  and  that  the  Ukrainian  people  there  should  be  given  the  pbssibility  of 
becoming  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  This  demand  is  based  on  the  undisputed 
preponderance  of  the  Ukrainian  population  in  East  Galicia,  and  their  manifest  and 
strongly  contested  right  and  desire  for  union  with  Ukraine.  There  is  scarcely  any^ 
American  or  British  political  student  of  authority  who  would  favor  the  forcible  annex- 
ation of  that  province  to  the  Republic  of  Poland.  If  this  is  done,  then  the  hope  of  a. 
permanent  settlement  of  the  Polish-Ukrainian  problem  must  be  despaired  of,  and 
another  great  center  of  national  dissatisfaction  will  have  been  created,  not  only  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Ukraine,  but  to  that  of  Russia  as  well. 

The  independence  of  the  Ukrainian  State  does  not  preclude  the  organization  of 
the  United  States,  composed  of  free  nations,  occupying  the  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  not  been  averse 
to  the  idea  of  such  a  federation.  Their  political  leaders  have  the  credit  to  be  ^e- 
originators  of  the  above  idea  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  Ukrai- 
nian people  approved  of  it  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1917.  The  moden^ 
tendency  is  toward  the  unification  of  states  in  the  economic  as  well  as  other  spheres, 
and  that  tendency  is  rightl^r  to  triumph  in  the  end,  but  it  must  not  be  fomotten  that 
old  Russia  was  not  an  organic  unit,  and  both  the  Tzariet  as  well  as  Prince  Lvoff 's  and 
Kerensky's,  and  subsequently,  Lenin's  regime,  show  that  the  Russian  people  are> 
not  capable  of  organizing  such  a  federal  union  from  above.  It  requires  a  much  greater 
politicBd  ability  than  the  Russian  race  can  justly  claim,  and,  therefore,  it  is  much 
safer  to  first  recqgnize  the  independence  of  separate  stSEites  as  a  basis  for  their  union^ 
than  to  forcibly  incorporate  them  in  one  assumably  indivisible  Russia. 

Once  a  series  of  strong  independent  states  has  arisen  from  out  the  ruins  of  the  Russia]^ 
Empire  of  the  past,  8a3r8  a  Ukrainian  statesman,  these  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
examine  their  relations,  economic,  social,  and  political,  with  one  another,  and  to- 
build  up  a  system  of  cooperation  among  themselves,  whose  foundations  will  rest 
upon  natural  evolution  ana  spontaneous  action. 

Ukraine  surely  deserves  credit  for  its  tenacious  struggle  for  liberty.  Unaided  and 
unrecognized,  attacked  by  the  Polish  and  Roumanian  Armies  in  the  west,  and  bv  Gen. 
Denkin  's  troops  in  the  east,  ravaged  by  typhus,  void  of  medicine,  supplies,  machinery 
and  munitions,  the  Ukrainian  people  have  been  able,  after  four  years  of  war,  and 
withput  adequate  preparation  for  self-government,  to  organize  under  Gen.  Simon 
Petlura  a  military  defense  against  Bolshevism  and  a  democratic  state  for  the  people, 
including  schools,  universities,  and  other  educational  institutions.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing its  pliant  struggle  a^nst  repeated  invasions  by  the  Bolshevist  armies  of 
Russia,  the  Ukrainian  Republic  imtil  the  present  time  did  not  receive  any  encourage- 
ment mxn  America,  and  even  people  sunering  from  typhus  were  not  successful  in 
their  appeals  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  American  people  of  Ukrainian  descent  believed  that  the  United  States  Senate 
would  pass  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  a  free  Ukrainian  Republic. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  over  this  question,  the  American  Grovemment  did  not 
formulate  its  i)olicy  with  relation  to  Ukraine.  Botii  France  and  England  would  like 
to  see  the  Ulaainians  have  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki,  but  France  apparently  is 
opposed  to  recognizing  their  independence  afterwards. 

Great  Britain,  to  the  contrary,  seems  disposed  to  encourage  the  Baltic  x>eoples  and 
probably  also  the  Ukrainians  in  their  stru^le  for  independence.    It  is  assumed  thai 
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the  French  believe  that  Germany  would  soon  sacoeed  in  dominating  the  independent 
fltates  which  might  be  formed  in  Ukraine  and  aloi^  the  Baltic.  Great  Britam,  how- 
ever, appears  to  believe  that  she  herself  could  dominate  these  etates^  if  fonnetV 

The  people  of  America,  by  reccenizing  and  cooperating  with  ttie  RepubHc  of 
(Tkiaine,  would,  besides  laying  the  foandation  for  a  peaceful  development  of  eMtem 
Europe,  secure  an  open  door  tor  American  commeroe  with  a  nation  eaual  to  that  of 
Jtaly  in  number^  and  occupying  a  territory  which  is  twice  as  large  as  tliat  of  France. 
American  madunery  and  enterprise,  as  well  as  such  manufactured  goods  as  boots, 
clothes,  medicine,  and  others  in  great  quantity  would  find  a  good  mmcei  in  Uknins 
l»  ston  as  the  biockade  of -Od^SBrfaas  been'liftftd; 


The  PROBLSif  of  Eastern  Gaucia  Betake  the  Peace  Cokfebencb. 

^y  i>r.  MICH4KT.  LozrK«KT,  Assistant  Saontary  of  Fonign  AllUn,  Weslerii  DIstrlet  of  the  UknJjili 
Ptoopio's  RepubUe,  Chalnnan  of  the  Extnordinery  CetegitioD  idr  PoUsh  and  Ukialnian  Quastloo. 

I. 

Bein£  a  member  of  the  State  secretariat  of  the  Government  of  the  Western  District 
of  the  Ukrainian  People^s  Republic  and  the  chairman  of  extraordinary  mission  on 
Polish-Ukrainian  question  to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  I  consider  my  dut}"  to 
present  minutely  the  position  taken  by  the  peace  conference  in  regard  to  the  Ukrainian 
•part  of  Galicia. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Austro-Hungary  monarchy  had  been  broken  up,  the 
ilkrainian  provinces  of  Austro-Hun^ary  (the  Ukrainian  part  of  Galicia,  the  Ukrainian 
part  of  Bukovina,  and  the  Ukrainian  part  of  Hungary)  united  and  constituted  the 
Western  Ukrainian  People^s  Republic. 

On  November  1, 1918,  the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  organized  at  the  conventioD 
iield  in  Lemberg  on  October  19, 1918,  and  composed  of  the  Ukrainian  representatives 
to  the  Austrian  Parliament  and  to  the  provincial  diets,  and  of  the  delegates  of  tlie 
Ukrainian  parties,  took  over  the  control  of  the  government. 

According  to  the  later  organization,  the  government  of  the  Weston  Ukraiman 
people's  Republic  is  as  follows:  The^ legislative  power  is  vested  with  the  Ukraiman 
National  Council,  which  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  elected  delates  of 
iiistricts  and  cities.  The  sovereign  power  is  exercised  by  the  executive  committee  of 
-the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  composed  of  10  persons.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  with  the  State  secretariat,  composed  of  State  secretaries,  each  administering 
toB  special  ministerial  resort. 

Immediately,  durine  the  first  days  of  November,  1919,  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council  decided  that  me  State  secretariat  should  prepare  and  carry  out  the  union  of 
fiH  the  Ukrainian  Provinces  into  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

After  the  matter  had  been  prepared,  the  Ukrainian  National  Council,  at  the  meeting 
.of  January  3.  1919,  by  a  unanimous  vote  enacted  the  law  proclaiming  the  union  into 
^ne  nation  of  the  Western  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  with  the  Ukrainian  People's 
Republic  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Russian  Empire.  ^ 

On  January  22, 1919,  the  union  of  the  Ukrainian  Provinces  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
:and  celebrated  in  the  capital  of  Ukraine,  Kiev. 

In  this  manner,  the  Ukrainian  Provinces  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
became  a  part  of  the  United  Ukrainian  People's  Republic.  Until  the  State  constitu- 
tion of  whole  Ukraine  has  been  elaborated,  they  preserved  an  autonomy  under  the 
juune  of  the  Western  District  of  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 

II. 

Since  the  very  moment  the  Western  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  was  organized 
Poland  proceeded  with  a  war  a^inst  her  in  order  to  conquer  eastern  Galicia. 

In  this  war,  the  Entente  nations  acted  as  mediators  between  Poland  and  Ukraine. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  November  1918,  when  the  war  was  still  in  progress  in  the 
jcity  of  liember^,  there  appeared  in  Lemberg  the  official  of  the  French  embassy  in 
Jassy,  Mr.  Villain,  declaring  that  he  came  with  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  with 
the  situation  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  he  could  succeed  fn  reconciling  both  sides. 
Mr.  Villain  came  from  Jassv  accompanied  by  a  Pole  by  the  name  of  Sokolnicki,  and 
all  the  time  he  worked  for  the  Poles.  As  is  well  known,  Polish-Ukrainian  n^otiations 
^were  going  on  in  Lemberg.  At  one  of  the  meetings,  Mr.  Villian  was  present.  Here 
he  expressed  himself  so  unreservedly  in  £avor  of  .Jrolish  claims  that  l,  acting  as  the 
.chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  dale  ataa.  was  oblised  to  interrupt  him  and  to  call  his 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  speaking  not  as  if  he  were  an  impartial  mediator,  but 
as  if  he  were  a  Polish  agent. 

About  the  end  of  January  1919,  there  arrived  in  Lemben  the  mission  of  Entente 
nations,  headed  by  the  French  Gen.  Bartelmy,  and  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
France,  England,  United  States,  and  Italy.  The  said  mission  stayed  a  long  time  in 
Lemberg,  taking  part  in  the  banquets  to  &em  bv  Polish  authorities,  and  tnMriT^g  to 
the  honor  of  Poland.  Polish  newspaperB  wrote  that  this  mission  has  for  its  object  to 
bring  about  an  armistice  between  the  Poles  and  the  Ukrainians.  To  the  general 
astonishment,  however,  the  mission  were  preparing  themselves  fat  this  task  only  in 
Lem  beig  and  only  in  Polish  circles.  They  neiliier  tried  tffmake  any  connections  with 
the  Ukiainian  circles  in  Lemberg,  nor  did  they  go  out  into  the  Ukrainian  territory  with 
the  poipoee  of  teaming  the  Ukzunian  problem. 

About  February  20,  the  mission  heaaed  by  Bartelm}'  demanded  from  the  Ukrainian 
<*hief  commandants  to  stop  fighting,  declaring  that  Uiey  intended  to  carry  on  neeotia- 
tions  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  Poli^-Ukndnian  armistice,  but  they  will  not 
•carry  the  n^otiations  unless  fi^nting  will  be  stopped.  At  the  same  time  the  mission 
declared  that  should  the  Ukrainian  commandant  in  chief  refuse  to  stop  fighting,  this 
will  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  Ukrainian  government  rejects  the  mediation  of 
the  Entente  powers. 

The  Ukrainian  commander  in  chief,  after  a  conference  with  the  State  secretariat, 
agreed  to  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  became  effective  in  the  morning  of  Febru- 
STY  25. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  del^sates  of  the  State  secretariat  arrived  i  \ 
T.emberg  in  order  to  carry  on  the  n^otiations  about  the  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice. 

The  whole  day  of  February  26  was  spent  in  conference  of  the  Ukrainian  de1e<?ates 
^ith  the  Allied  mission;  the  mission  were  informing  themselves  on  the  Ukrsi  ian 
<luofltion. 

After  this  the  mission  demanded  that  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  de^e  ates  hold 
a  common  meeting,  and  declared  it  is  the  wish  of  the  mission  that  both  sides  should 
reach  an  agreement.  In  case  no  agreement  will  be  reached,  the  mission  itself  shall 
present  the  parties  with  an  agreement  of  armistice. 

The  conference  which  was  held  with  the  Poles  on  February  26,  in  the  evening; 
accomplished  nothing. 

On  February  27  the  mission  of  Barthelmy  passed  into  the  territory  of  the  Ukrainian 
eiate,  to  the  city  of  Chodorow,  in  order  to  meet  Petlura,  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
directorat-e,  who  at  that  time  came  to  the  Ukrainian  commander  in  chief  in  Qiodorow. 

On  Februarv  28  the  mission  presented  both  sides  with  their  proposal  of  armistice. 
According  to  tliis  plan  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  figntin^  sides  should 
nofls  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Drohobyez.  This  meant  that  the  Ukrainians  had  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles  not  only  this  part  of  Ukrainian  Galicia  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Poles,  but  also  to  cede  to  the  roles  vast  territory,  together  with  the 
oil  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  Drohobyez,  which  were  then  on  the  unthreatened 
possession  of  the  Ukrainian  army. 

Of  course  the  Ukrainians  could  not  accept  such  an  armistice.  The  war  went  on. 
The  State  secretariat,  in  a  wireless  message,  presented  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
peace  conference  the  partisan  behavior  of  the  Allied  mission  and  demanded  an 
impartial  solution  of  the  c[uestion. 

The  Supreme  Council  discussed  the  question  at  its  meeting  on  March  19  and  decided 
to  appeal  to  both  parties  to  sign  an  immediate  armistice  on  the  basis  of  the  front  line. 
The  Supreme  Council  went  on  to  declare  *' that  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  both  sides 
as  to  the  territorial  claims  and  to  mediate  in  Paris  between  the.  Polish  and  Ukrainian 
delegates  or  through  some  other  representatives  selected  by  both  sides  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  the  provisions  of  the  armistice.'* 

Having  received  this  decision  ot  the  Supreme  Council,  the  State  secretariat  imme- 
diately answered  that  it  has  been  accepted,  and  ordered  Gen.  Pavlenko,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  to  make  suitable  arrangements. 

On  March  27  the  Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  representatives  met  in  the  city  of 
Chyrow.  However,  the  armistice  was  not  agreed  upon,  as  the  Poles  refused  to  sign 
the  armistice  on  the  basis  announced  by  the  Supreme  Council  in  the  decision  of 
March  19  and  demanded  that  the  armistice  be  made  on  the  bases  of  the  plan  of  the 
Oen.  Barthelmy. 

The  Ukraninian  government  notified  the  Supreme  Council  of  this  attitude  of  the 
Poles. 

Confident  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  force  the  Poles  to  sign  the  armistice,  the 
Ukrainian  government  repeatedly  made  offers  of  armistice  negotiations,  the  last 
offer  dated  May  19.    The  Poles,  however,  rejected  every  offer. 

ThoB  the  war,  which  the  Ukrainians  wanted  to  stop,  conforming  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  February  19,  was  going  on,  due  to  the  fault  of  the  Poles.    Thr 
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Polea,  who  just  at  tliat  time  received  permiaaion  for  passage  of  the  Polish  anny  of  Ges^ 
Haller  from  France  to  Poland,  decided  to  continue  the  war,  hoping  by  means  of  that 
army  to  occupy  the  entire  eastern  Galioia. 

Beeide  their — as  we  have  seen — unsuccessful  endeavors  on  the  spot  puipnrting  to 
bring  about  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  State  secretariat^  having  in  mind  the 
declaration  of  the  Supreme  Council  that  it  is  ready  to  mediate  between  the  two 
parties  in  Paris,  dispatched  to  Paris  an  extraordinary  delegation  for  the  Polish- 
Ukrainian  QueBtion,  composed  of  three  men:  Dr.  Michael  Ix)zinsky^the  ^istant 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  as  chairman  of  the  delegation;  Col.  Dmytro  WitowiBKy,  the 
late  State  secretary  of  military  affairs,  as  a  member  of  the  del^^ation;  &a  }At. 
Alexander  Kulchitsky,  the  ofHcial  of  the  State  secretariat  for  foreign  a£Faii8,  si  secre- 
tary. '^ 

pefoTB  the  delegates  have  arrived  in  Paris,  the  Supreme  Council  organizetfacom-. 
i^ttee  for  the  Poflsh-Ukrainian  armistice,  connected  with  the  peace  conf erejro  and 
cdnipased  of  the  representatives  of  France,  England,  the  United  States,  aSlRtaly 
and  headed  by  the  Ens:lish  Gen.  Botha. 

The  said  committee  invited  the  Ukrainian  delegation  in  Paris  to  a  meetine  for 
April  30.  This  meetinjg  was  attended  by  Mr.  Sydorenko,  the  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation, and  Mr.  Shulgin,  the  member  of  the  delegation,  and  the)r  declared  that  a 
special  delegation  for  the  Polish-Ukrainian  question  is  due  in  Paris. 

On  May  8  this  special  delegation,  having  arrived  in  Paris,  gave  the  committee  sucht 
information  as  was  asked  by  the  committee.  Gen.  Botha,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, declaring  that  the  committee  receives  only  the  information  necessary  f)r 
arranging  the  armistice.  Who  has  the  ri£;ht  to  the  Ukrainian  Galicia,  the  Poles  or 
the  Ukrainians,  the  Supreme  Council  shall  decide  only  after  the  armistice  has  been 
arranged;  only  then  both  sides  will  be  given  a  hearing  as  to  their  respective  rights. 

On  May  12  the  committee  presented  to  the  Ukrainians  and  the  roles — each  side 
at  a  special  meeting— the  plan  of  the  armistice.  This  plan  fixed  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion to  the  west  of  Droliobyez,  so  that  the  oil  wells  in  tne  neighborhood  of  Drohobyes. 
had  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Ukrainians. 

The  Ukrainian  delegates  presented  the  committee  with  a  memorandum  in  which 
they  declared  their  consent,  in  principle,  to  the  plan  of  armistice,  demanding  at  the 
same  time  a  whole  series  of  changes  as  to  the  line  of  demarcation  and  miiituy  pro- 
visions. 

At  its  meeting  of  May  13  the  Ukrainian  delegation  declared  that  it  accepts  th» 
draft  of  this  armistice,  expressing  at  the  same  time  its  hope  that  the  committee  will 
take  under  consideration  the  demands  laid  down  in  the  memorandum  of  the  delefgation. 

In  this  manner  the  question  of  armistice  was  settled,  as  far  as  the  Ukraimaa  side 
was  concerned.    The  arrangement  of  armistice  depended  thus  upon  the  Polish  side. 

The  Polish  Government,  however,  refused  to  i^ee  to  the  plan  of  armistice,  but 
ordered  a  general  offensive  against  the  Ukrainian  army  in  Gralicia,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  army  of  Haller. 

Seeing  this,  the  Ukrainian  del^ation  addressed  a  note,  dated  May  21,  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  demanding  the  protection  of  the  Ukrainian  territory  agamst  the 
Polish  offensive. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  note,  this  very  da^  the  Ukrainian  delegation  was  sum-^ 
moned  before  the  Siipreme  Council  to  a  hearing.  The  Ukrainian  delegation  pre- 
sented the  eveni^  in  Galicia  and  demanded  an  order  to  stop  immediately  the  Polish 
offensive. 

On  May  22,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  was  received  by  Olemenceau,  the  president 
of  the  conference,  who  notified  it  that  the  Supreme  Council  addressed  to  the  Polish. 
Government  a  demand  to  give  explanation  in  the  matter  of  the  Polish  offensive. 

The  Polish  offensive,  of  course,  was  going  on.  Then  ihe  Extraordinary  Ukrainian 
delog^tion  sent  a  communication  to  Gen.  %otha,  the  president  of  the  committee  on 
the  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice,  asking  him  how  the  matters  stand  with  the  armis- 
tice. Gen.  Botha,  in  a  letter  dated  May  26  answered  that  the  Polish  Goverament 
rejected  the  plan  of  armistice,  and  that  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Council. 

The  Extraordinary  Ukrainian  del^;ation  then,  on  Mav  27,  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Supreme  Council,  presenting  the  course  of  events  and  demanding  that  the  Su^me 
Council  stop  the  Polish  offensive  and  force  the  Poles  to  consent  to  the  annistice. 

On  June  5  it  was  reported  by  Paris  newspapers  that  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  Supreme  Council  about  the  Polish  offensive,  Pilsudski,  the  chief  of  the  Polwh 
State  and  tiie  commander  in  chief  of  the  Polish  army,  replied  that  the  Foliab 
offensive  was  only  a  defense  against  the  'Ukrainian  offensive. 

This  reply  was  a  sheer  mockery  at  the  true  state  of  affairs.  As  it  was  pointed  out 
by  us,  the  Ukrainian  army  since  the  time  the  answer  of  the  SupreoM  Council  of 
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March  19  had  been  received,  restricted  itsdf  all  the  time  to  the  defensive,  awaiting 
the  signing  of  the  anniatice.  The  Polish  offensive  was  ordered  by  the  Polish  com- 
mander in  chief  Pilsudski  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Polish  Diet,,  which 
protested  against  the  armistice  and  demanded  the  offensive  in  order  to  occupy  whole 
ulcrainian  Qalicia. 

To  throw  the  true  light  upon  the  reply  of  PilsudsH  the  Kxtraoidinary  Ub^mian 
•delegation  sent  to  the  Supreme  Ootmcil  the  note  of  June  6. 

The  Polish  army,  having  received  all  necessary  from  the  allied  powers,  began  to 
take  the  upper  hand  over  the  Ukrainian  army,  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  taken 
•up  with  the  war  against  the  Russian  Bolsheviki. 

In  this  way  tibe  Poles  carried  the  war  against  the  Ukrainians  twice  against  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  The  first  time  sSter  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
March  19,  while  rejecting  the  Ukrainian  offer  at  armistice;  the  second  time  rejecting 
the* plan  of  armistice  offered  by  the  committee  on  Polish-Ukrainian  armistice. 
.  The  Ukrainian  Government,  having  declared  its  consent  to  the  plan  of  armistice, 
had  the  full  right  to  expect  that  from  this  moment  it  stands  under  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Council  and  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  order  the  Polish  Government 
to  stop  the  offensive  and  to  sign  the  armistice.  But  it  happened  otherwise.  After 
the  Poles  had  occupied  a  greater  part  of  Ukrainian  Galida,  the  Supreme  Coundi, 
without  asking  at  all  the  UKrainian  delegation,  having  carried  the  negotiations  witii 
the  PoHsh  Government  only,  reached  on  June  25  the  following  dedsion: 

'^To  protect  the  persons  and  the  property  of  the  peaceful  population  of  eastern 
Galicia  against  Bolsnevist  bands,  the  Supreme  Coundl  has  authorized  the  forces  of 
the  Polish  Republic  to  carry  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  River 
Zbrucz.  The  present  authorization  does  not  preiudicate  in  any  way  the  dedsions 
which  will  be  made  later  by  the  Supreme  Coundl  in  reference  to  the  political  status 
-of  Galida." 

To  this  dedsion  b^  which  whole  Ukrainian  Galicia  was  delivered  to  the  Polish 
occupation,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  entered  a  protest  in  the  note  of  July  2.  The 
said  note,  after  addudng  the  evidence  to  the  fact  tnat  sudi  an  occupation  of  Ukrainian 
Galida  is  a  violation  ofentity  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  and  an  outrage  committed 
on  the  Ukrainian  people,  protests  against  the  sanction  of  the  Polish  occupation  by 
the  Supreme  Coundl. 

The  Supreme  Coundl  further  dedded  that  the  subcommittee  for  Polish  affairs  shall 
draw  "an  internal  status  for  eastern  Galicia.''  To  the  meetiiig  of  the  said  subcom- 
mittee, whidi  was  held  on  July  3,  the  Ukrainian  delegation  recdved  an  invitation, 
stating  that  they  should  send  to  this  meeting  delegates  belonging  to  eastern  Galida; 
i.  e.,  bom  and  resident  in  the  said  Province.  Tnus  the  Uloainian  del^^ates  were 
denied  the  right  to  represent  eastern  Galida  as  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  and 
only  those  members  of  the  delegation  who  wer^  bom  and  resident  in  Galida  were  to 
be  neard  by  the  subcommittee^  therefore  not  as  the  representatives  of  Hlg  Ukrainian 
populace  of  eastern  Galida. 

For  this  reason  the  Ukrainian  delegation  refused  to  take  part  in  the  mentioned 
meeting,  declaring  in  a  note  dated  July  3  that  eastern  Galicia  although  occupied  by 
force  by  the  Poles  is  a  part  of  Ihe  Ukrainian  Republic. 

On  July  11  the  Ukrainian  delation  recdved  an  ofRdal  notice  that  the  Supreme 
Coundl  readied  the  following  dedsion  in  the  question  of  eastern  Galida:  ''The 
Polish  Grovemment  is  authorized  to  establish  in  eastern  Galida  a  dvil  government, 
after  having  fixed  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  an  agreement  wnose  clauses 
shall  guarantee  so  far  as  possible  the  autonomy  of  this  territory  and  the  religious  and 

Solitical  liberty  of  its  inhabitants.  This  s^;reement  shall  be  based  on  the  ri^t  of  free 
isposition.  which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Galicia  are  to  exerdse 
reg^irding  tneir  political  allegiance.  The  period  at  which  sudi  a  right  shall  be  exer- 
dsed  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  or  by  tl^  organ  to  which 
these  delegate  their  power." 

Against  this  dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Coundl  the  Ukrainian  delegation  entered  a 
protest  in  the  note  dated  July  15. 

III. 

Thus  the  Supreme  Coimdl  of  the  Peace  Conference  dedded  the  controversy  for 
eastern  Galida  in  &vor  of  the  Poles.  Such  dedsion  is  opposed  not  only  to  those 
prindplee  enundated  by  President  Wilson  in  the  name  ox  the  Allied  Powers,  viz. 
that  every  nationality  snould  not  be  enslaved  by  any  other  nationality,  but  shoula 
possess  the  light  to  dedde  freely  her  own  &te.  it  is  also  opposed  to  the  dedsion  of 
the  Supreme  Coundl  of  March  19,  1919,  in  which  the  Supreme  Coimdl  promised  to 
mediate  between  Poland  and  Ukraine.  Instead  of  mediating,  the  Supreme  Council 
made  a  paitiaan  dedsion  favx)ring  Poland. 
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Had  Ukraine  and  Poland  each  left  to  her  own  powen  carried  %  war  for  eastern 
Galicia,  and  had  Poland  occupied  eastern  Galida  as  &  victor  of  the  war,  sudi  sedation 
would  be  unjust,  but  self-understood.  Poland  would  occupy  eastern  Galicia  *'by 
ri^t  of  might." 

Here,  however,  the  question  was  solved  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  which  has  proclaimed  herself  as  introducing  a  new  order  into  the  world 
in  the  name  of  right  ana  justice. 

We  ask,  Do  right  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people,  who  number  aboat 
40,000,000,  and  are  therefore  one  of  the  largest  nationalities  of  Europe,  should  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  build  the  State  of  their  own  and  that  they  should  be  forced 
again  into  subjection  from  whidi  they  had  delivered  themselves  with  their  owd 
powers? 

Do  right  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people  of  eastern  Galicia,  who 
threw  oS  the  yoke  of  Poland  and  declared  their  will  to  constitute  with  all  Ukrunian 
people  one  Ukrainian  Republic  should  be  forced  again  under  the  Polish  dominion? 

Do  right  and  justice  require  that  in  the  question  of  eastern  Galicia  should  decide 
not  the  will  of  the  overwhelming  Ukrainian  majority,  but  the  will  of  the  n^lgible 
Polish  minority? 

Do  rij^ht  and  justice  require  that  the  Ukrainian  people  of  eastern  Galicia  be  de- 
livered into  the  dominion  of  very  same  Poland  against  which  they  have  been  at  war? 
Could  it  be  justly  expected  that  Poland,  which  for  centuries  has  sought  expansioo 
to  the  east,  to  subju^te  the  Ukrainian  territory,  which  had  already  many  a  time 
destroyed  tois  land  with  fire  and  sword,  that  this  Poland,  having  now  obtained  from 
the  Supreme  Council  the  mandate  to  occupy  eastern  Galicia,  wiu  rule  heri  n  accord- 
ance with  right  and  justice? 

The  reality  tells  quite  different  story.  Having  occupied  Eastern  Galida,  the 
Poles  with  fire  and  sword,  with  volleys  and  gallows,  with  jails  and  coercions^  take 
revenge  on  the  Ukrainians  for  their  refusal  to  continue  under  the  Polish  dominion, 
for  their  desire  to  become  free.  Poland's  object  is  to  extirpate  the  Ukrainians  of 
Eastern  Galicia  in  order  thus  to  safeguard  her  control  of  the  country. 

Delivering  Eastern  Galicia  under  the  Polish  rule,  did  the  Supreme  Council  take 
tmder  consideration  the  fact  that  thus  it  delivers  all  the  Ukrainian  people  of  this 
country  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy,  to  be  killed,  tortured,  persecuted,  without 
any  possible  protection  in  sight?    Should  one  even  suppose  that  the  Ukrainian 

Eeopie  have  no  risht  to  freedom  and  indei)endence,  even  then  the  consideration  of 
umanit^  should  have  recommended  to  grant  some  prote^;tion  to  those  millions  of 
the  Ukrainians,  with  whom  the  Polish  authorities  may  deal  in  the  way  they  please, 
pretending  before  the  Supreme  Council  that  they  ''are  destroying  Bolshevist  bands.'* 

It  is  stated  by  the  Supreme  Council  that  it  has  authorize  Poland  to  occupy  Eastern 
Galicia  in  order  to  protect  the  peaceful  population  a^nst  Bolshevist  bands.  As  a 
matter  of  fact^  however,  there  was  no  Bolshevism  in  Eastern  Galicia  under  the  rule 
of  the  Ukraiman  Government.  Quite  the  contrstry,  the  Ukrainian  army  of  Eastern 
Galicia  defending  the  country  against  the  Polish  invasion  from  the  west,  at  the  same 
time  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  against  the  invasion 
of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  from  the  East.  And  after  Russian  Bolshevist  army  invaded 
Ukraine,  penetrating  to  the  river  of  Zbrucz,  it  was  here  that  the  Ukrainian  army  of 
Eastern  Galicia  blocked  their  way  and  prevented  them  from  uniting  with  Hun^;anan 
Bolsheviki.  This  the  State  Secretariat  of  Western  Ukraine  has  done,  after  it  bad 
rejected  favorable  offers  of  the  Bolshevist  ^vemments  of  Russia  and  Hungary.  It 
was  done  in  belief  that  the  Supreme  Council  will  protect  Ukraine. 

While  in  all  siuroimding  countries,  not  only  in  Russia,  whence  Bolshevism  has 
flooded  a  part  of  Ukraine,  but  also  in  Poland,  Roumania,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
German  Austria  and  Germany  were  considerable  Bolshevist  movements,  just  the 
Directorate  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  the  power  which  stopped  the  westwanl 
march  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  Eastern  Galicia  has  been  the  only  country  where  no 
Bolshevism  existed. 

This  will  be  confirmed  by  future  historians  in  contradiction  to  the  lie  spread  broad- 
cast by  the  Poles  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Supreme  Council  the  permission  and 
assistance  to  root  up  the  Ukrainian  people  under  the  pretense  of  the  struggle  against 
Bolshevism. 

Future  historians  will  also  corroborate  our  statement  that  had  Ukraine  been  really 
Bolshevist,  then  Bolshevism,  not  stopped  by  Ukraine,  would  have  freely  flooded  all 
Poland.  Roumania,  and  Balkans,  would  have  joined  hands  with  Bolshe\'ism  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  German  Austria,  and  Germany.  Should  this  have  happened,  the 
present  situation  in  Europe  would  in  all  probability  be  different  than  it  is  now. 

Future  historians  will  have  also  to  confirm  that  if  this  had  not  happened,  it  was 
Ukraine's  merit  (from  the  standpoint  of  the  Allied  Posters,  and  her  uiult  from  the 
•tandpoint  of  Bolsheviki). 
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As  a  reward  for  this  service,  the  Supreme  Council  intends  to  divide  whole  Ukraine 
among  her  neighbors,  and  has  already  delivered  Eastern  Galicia  imder  Poland  occu- 
pation and  control. 

It  is  said  by  the  Simreme  Council  that  a  treatv  regarding  Eastern  Gralicia  is  to  be 
made  between  Poland  and  the  Allied  Powers,  which  will  have  to  guarantee  ''as  far 
as  possible '*  her  autonomy  and  the  liberties  of  her  inbabitants.  We  ask:  Aren't  the 
people  of  Eastern  Galicia  a  nationality  which  is  entitled  to  the  right  to  decide  about 
themselves,  or  are  they  only  an  object  which  others  have  the  ri^t  to  bargain  \vith 
without  asking  its  will?  Isn't  Eastern  Galicia  a  part  of  the  Ukranian  Republic; 
hasn't  she  her  own  government  that  the  fate  of  the  coimtry  is  being  decided  without 
the  participation  of  the  lawful  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the  con- 
trary to  their  will  declared  in  an  immistakable  manner?  And  where  are  the  guaran- 
tees'that  the  treaty  will  really  saf^ard  the  interests  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and  that 
the  Polish  government  will  actually  carry  it  out? 

The  Supreme  Council  i^romises  the  Ukrainians  of  Eastern  Galicia  that  the  treaty 
will  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  self-determination  to  be  carried  out  later. 

Thus  under  tne  control  of  Poland,  which  is  an  enemy  of  the  Ukrainian  people, 
which  carried  on  a  war  against  Ukraine  to  occupy  Eastern  Galicia,  imder  the  control 
of  this  very  Poland,  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Galicia,  will  have  to  assert  their  rights 
of  self-determination.  Will  not  Poland  use  all  her  power  to  crush  the  Ukrainina 
popidation,  to  terrorize  them^  to  break  down  all  their  efforts  to  ^n  independence, 
to  prevent  them  from  declarmg  their  real  will?  And  after  the  Polish  Government 
win  have  prepared  ever^hine,  could  it  possibly  be  supposed  that  it  will  issue  an 
order  "to  exercise  the  nght  of  self-determination,"  when  Poland  will  be  sure  that 
such  action  will  decide  the  question,  should  Eastern  Galicia  belons^  to  Poland  or  not? 

It  is  so  clear  that  Poland,  having  gotten  possession  of  Eastern  GaJicia,  will  do  all 
in  her  po^  er  to  assure  herself  forever  the  control  of  the  country — ^that  it  is  simply  a 
wonder  that  the  Supreme  Council  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  it. 

It  happened  Eastern  Galicia,  a  Ukrainian  country  from  time  immemorial,  a  part 
of  the  tnbrainian  Republic,  has  been  delivered  into  the  power  of  Poland.  It  is  up 
to  the  Supreme  Council  to  make  reparations  for  the  evil  done. 

NotbIb  Upon  the  Ukrainian-Polish  Relations  in  Galigla  Dubino  the  Last  25 

Years  (1895-1919). 

MicoAKL  LozTNsKT,  DoctoF  of  Law8,  luider-secTetary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  for  West  Ukraine, 

Galicia. 

Area. — ^The  area  of  Galicia  is  30,311  square  miles.^ 

Population.— GA\id&  had  in  1900  a  population  of  7,295,538.  The  two  prindpal 
nationalities  are  the  Poles  (45  per  cent)  and  the  Ruthenianc^  (42  per  cent),  the  former 
predominating  the  west  and  in  the  big  towns,  and  the  latter  in  the  east.' 

Galicia  had  in  1910  a  population  of  8,025,675;  Poles,  4,672,500  (58.55  per  cent); 
Ukiiainians,  3,208,092  (40.20  per  cent). 

Seeming  increase  of  Polish  population  from  1900  to  1910,  13.55  per  cent. 

Seeming  decrease  of  Ukrainian  population  during  the  same  decade  nearly  2  per  cent. 

^W^ton.^3ensus  of  1910:^  Roman  Catholics,  3,731,861  (46.50  per  cent;;  Jews, 
871,906  (10.86  i)er  cent);  Greek  Catholics,  3,379,616  (42.11  per  cent). 

Since  Ukrainians  in  Galicia  are  mostlv  Greek  Catholic,  Poles  Ronmn  Catholic,  and 
Jews  are  Jews,  it  follows  that  the  official  Polish  census  takers  had  to  enter  all  Roman 
Catholics,  allJews,  and  even  some  Greek  Catholics  as  Poles — in  order  to  obtain  "the 
official  proof"  that  Poles  are  in  the  majority  in  Galicia. 

Hitlory. — During  the  reign  of  Daniel  Romanovich  (1222-1266)  and  those  of  his  imme- 
diate successors  the  country  (Galicia  and  Lodomeria)  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity 
and  attained  to  a  hi^h  degree  of  civilization.  In  1340  the  house  of  Roman  died  out 
and  soon  after  Galicia  and!  Lodomeria  came  under  the  sway  of  Casdmir  the  Great  of 
Poland,  and  except  for  an  interval  of  a  decade  and  a  half  (1370-1386)  formed  a  part  of 
Poland  till  the  first  partition  of  that  country  in  1772.' 

Agrieultia'e. — Galicia  is  more  purely  agricultural  than  any  other  of  the  Crown  lands 
of  Austria,  no  less  than  77  per  Cent  of  its  population  depending  for  a  living  directly 
on  the  soil.  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  land  (in  Galicia)  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  wiiile  one-third  of  the  cultivable  area  is  in  the  hands  of  laree  landholders  owning 
estates  of  over  1,400  acres  each,  about  one-half  consists  of  holdings  of  lees  than  14 

1  'i'he  New  Internationa]  Encyclopedia,  t^oond  eiition,  1915,  Voi.  IX,  pp.  407, 8, 9. 

*  Tbe  name  Rutbenians  was  appued  to  Ukrainians  living  within  the  Dordera  of  Au8tiia*Hungary,  tlM 
uattB  as  the  name  Pennsvlvanians  is  anr>lrd  to  Americans  living  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  SiicrydopedJA  Btittanica,  eleventh  eiition;  1911,  Vol.  XI,  p.  40L 
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;acre8  in  extent.  This  state  of  aftairs,  to^edier  with  the  indtutrial  backwardnen  of 
ithe  country,  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  wretdied  condition  of  the  agricoltunl 
•classes.  Most  of  the  peasants  are  unable  to  make  a  living  from  their  small  tanns,  and 
-consequently  large  numbers  are  obliged  to  emigrate  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  RnsBia, 
Russian  Poland,  and  Germany.  There  they  work  for  low  wages,  while  their  families 
attend  to  the  farms  at  home.^ 

All  large  landholders  in  Galida  are  Polish. 

Fierce  struggle, — ^The  period  since  1848  has  been  nmrked  by  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  Polish  and  Ruthenian  nationalities^  the  former  seeming  to  retain  uieir  almost 
absolute  ascendancy,  and  the  latter  striving  to  win  their  share  of  political  rights  and  a 
•voice  in  the  Government. 

Prbvacb. 

In  order  to  retain  possession  of  the  territories  of  Ukrainian  Galida  now  occupied  by 
their  army^  the  Poles  have  lately  dared  aJ£rm  that  relations  between  Ukrainians  and 
Poles  previous  to  the  war  were  constantly  growing  better.  That  East  Galicia  "Ub- 
•erated  from  the  Ukrainian  Government  would  r^Mlily  accept  Polish  rule  and 
'Occupation.  . 

This  asseftion  is  completely  disproved  by  a  simple  expoe^  of  the  facts  that  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  25  years. 

Paris,  June  26, 1919. 

Introduction. 

About  1870  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Poles  of  Austria  and  the  Hapsburg 
■dynasty.  The  Poles  agreed  to  support  the  dynasty  and  the  monarchy;  in  exchange 
for  this  support  there  was  grantea  them  unlimited  power  and  authority  over  the 
Ukrainian  people  of  Eastern  Galicia,  which  for  this  purpose  was  then  imited  to  West 
«Galida. 

This  fact  was  followed  by  a  score  of  vears  of  oppression  on  the  p^  of  the  Poles. 
Then,  beinc;  persuaded  that  20  years  of  oppression  had  made  the  Ukrainian  people 
more  conciliatory  the  Poles  in  1890  proposed  a  Ukrainian-Polish  agreement.  The 
Ukrainians  were  promised  some  concessions  in  the  domain  of  public  instruction, 
■some  rights  r^arding  use  of  the  Ukrainian  tongue  in  the  courts  and  in  public  offices, 
participation  in  the  administration  and  in  the  department  of  justice.  It  is  evident 
that  all  these  concessions  were  reduced  to  a  minimum— "That  you  may  not  get  indi- 
gestion," was  the  cynical  remark  to  the  Ukrainian  deputies  by  the  then  governor  of 
'Oalicia,  the  Polish  Count  Casnnir  Badeni. 

Weary  of  the  difficult  stru^le  they  had  been  obliged  to  wage  in  order  to  maintain 
the  national  existence  of  their  countr^r,  the  Ukrunian  statesmen  accepted  this  agree- 
ment. But  disillusions  followed  rapidly.  It  became  clear  that  the  Poles  had  no 
intention  of  keeping  promises,  even  thoueh  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression. 

The  Ukrainian  deputies  who  had  made  this  agreement  saw  memselves  forced  to 
iigain  join  the  opposition.  This  then  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  20  years  (1895- 
I9I4)  of  an  Ukramian-Polish  strife  wavering  ever  fiercer. 

POLIBH  METHOnS. 

The  aim  of  Polish  policy  in  East  Galicia  has  been: 

.  1.  To  annihilate  the  native  element  of  this  country  which  has  been  Ukrainian  for 
•centuries  until  it  becomes  a  national  minority. 

2.  So  to  hinder  its  development  that  it  may  become  a  backward  body  deprived  of 
higher  forms  of  life. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  end  the  following  measures  have  been  taken  by  the 
Poles: 

I.  The  PoLrncAL  Powrr. 

To  render  easier  the  suppression  of  the  Ukrainian  element,  the  Poles  first  seized 
the  political  power  in  Galida  and  also  acquired  the  necessary  influence  over  the 
political  administration  in  Austria.  L^islation  itself  aided  them  The  electoral 
^stem  in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  electoral  system  in  the  Galicia  Diet, 
were  based  upon  the  reactionary  systems  of  the  higher  privileged  classes,  especially 
that  of  the  great  landed  proprietors.  From  the  fact  that  the  higher  classes  in  Galicia 
were  Polish  the  law  itself  thus  placed  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles;  but 
^ven  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  Ukrainian  opposition  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  as 
well  as  in  the  Galidan  Diet  was  an  obstacle  in  their  path  and  tiiey  accordingly  sup 
pressed  ic  by  very  simple  means. 

1  Tbe  N«w  latemattoiial  Bnoyolopedlfty  seoood  edition,  1910^  Vd.  DC,  pp.  407, 8, 91 
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At  the  electioDB  the  Ulnainiaii  electors  were  unable  to  get  to  the  urns,  and  in  case 
the^  insiBted,  they  were  thrown  into  {>rison  and  then  condemned  for  the  crime  of 
having  ofTered  resiatance  to  the  authoritieSi  and  even  shot  upon  tiie  spot.  The  result 
naturally  was  that  both  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  and  the  Galiclan  Diet  Ukrainian 
influence  was  a  mere  cipher.    All  political  power  was  usurped  by  the  Poles. 

II.  The  Defastmbnt  op  Justice  and  Pubuo  Offices. 

Possessing  administrative  power  over  all  Galida,  the  Poles  held  all  ihe  positions 
in  the  denartment  of  Justice  and  all  other  public  offices.  From  all  adminurhibtive 
positions  tne  Ukrainians  were  wholly  excluded;  the  officials  were  all  Poles.  Ulcxain- 
lans  were  admitted  to  some  positions  in  the  department  of  justice,  but  onlyin  limited 
number.  The  rule  was  that  the  highest  positions  were  not  accessible  to  the  Ukrainiiuis. 
The  Ukrainian  employee  might  take  no  part  in  national  life  under  penalty  ol  i\i» 
missal  or  recall. 

In  this  way  all  executive  power  remained  always  in  the  hands  <^'the  Poles. 


i^ 


III.  Public  Instruction. 

[a)  Primary  schools. 

In  Ukrainian  villages  lower  primary  schools  only  were  established,  and  even  those 
were  few  in  number.  The  manuals,  even  those  in  the  Ukrainian  language,  attacked 
the  national  sentiments  of  the  Uldrainians,  glorifying  Polish  domination  over  the 
Ukrainian  nation.  Teachers'  positions  were  mostly  reserve^!  for  Poles.  Everywhere 
the  Polish  language  was  obligatory.  In  the  villages  and  cities  there  was  not  a  single 
primary  school  of  higher  grade  with  instruction  in  the  Ukrainian  tonguo.  In  Polish 
schools  not  any  attention  was  jioid  to  the  Ukrainian  children. 

(6)  The  higher  schools. 

In  1868  the  Galidan  Diet  passed  a  law  in  accordance  with  which  instruction  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  the  technical  schools  of  Galicia  should  be  only  in  the  Polish  langu- 
age and  that  the  higher  grade  schools  where  instruction  was  given  in  Ukrainian  might 
be  established  only  by  special  authorization  of  the  Diet.  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  law  there  was  in  Galicia  only  one  Ukrainian  school  of  higher  grade,  that  at  Lviv 
(Lemberg).  Since  that  time  the  Polish  majority  in  the  Diet  has  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  but  four  Ukrainian  higher  schools:  At  Peremyshl  (1888),  Kolomea  (1892), 
Temopil  (1898),  Stavislaviv  (1895).  It  must  be  added  that  it  was  at  the  cost  of  a 
struggle  lasting  for  years  that  a  single  Ukrainian  higher  school  was  obtained  from  the 
Diet. 

During  the  half  century  of  Polish  administration  in  Galicia  (1868-1918),  authoriza- 
tion was  granted  the  Ukiainians  for  the  creation  of  only  5  higher  schools,  while  in 
the  same  space  of  time  almost  100  Polish-  schools  have  come  into  being. 
Attendance  at  these  schools  was  made  difficult  for  the  Ukrainian  children  by  twp  facto: 
In  the  first  place,  instruction  was  given  in  a  foreign  language  (Polish),  and  the  Ukrain- 
ians were  also  submitted  to  unfair  treatment. 

(cj  The  university. 

The  University  of  Lviv,  established  by  the  Austrian  Government,  gave  instruction 
until  the  year  IsiSO  in  the  German  language;  upon  abolition  of  German  as  medium  of 
instruction,  the  Poles  seized  the  universi^,  leavin^^  only  a  few  diaira  to  the  instruc- 
tion ^ven  in  Ukrainian.  Theoretically  the  creation  of  new  chairs  employing  the 
Ukrainian  tongue  in  their  instruction  dex>ended  upon  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
the  university.  In  reality,  however,  the  latter  in  the  course  of  the  last  25 
years,  has  permitted  no  new  Ukrainian  chair.  About  1900  the  Ukrainians  asked  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Ukrainian  university  separate  from  the  Polish  university. 
All  the  Poles  rose  with  the  greatest  fury  against  tnis  request.  The  battle  was  waged 
in  the  Austrian  Parliament,  in  the  Galician  Diet,  and  by  public  manifestations;  even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  university.  They  even  daiea  to  organize,  under  the  placid  eye  ol 
the  univendty  authorities,  combatant  corps  among  the  Polish  students  who  were  to 
disperse  by  means  of  revolver  shots  the  Ukrainian  students'  demonstrations  in  favoi 
of  the  foundation  of  an  Ukrainian  university. 

Thus  by  their  policy  in  the  domain  of  public  instruction,  in  pursuance  of  a  long- 
Dourisfaed  plan,  the  Poles  thus  hindered  the  educational  development  of  the  Ukrainian 
peo^e. 

When  they  now  maintain  that  this  race  does  not  possess  within  itself  sufficient 
iatelligence  and  intellectual  strength  to  form  a  State,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  is  directly  the  sad  consequence  of  their  premeditated  policy  consequentially 
exercised  in  ail  their  dealings  with  the  Ukrainians. 

139027*— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 4T 
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IV.  Rblioion. 

The  Ukraiiuan  people  in  East  Galicia  belong  to  tlie  Catholic  i^tiion  of , the  Gredc 
rite;  the  Poles  also  are  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  of  the  Latin  rite.  Dogmatic  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  churches  are  nonexistent.  There  are  ritual  differences  only 
between  them.  The  Greek  Catholic  Church  bears  the  national  Ukrainian  charactcf; 
the  Latin  Catholic  Church  the  national  Polish  character.  The  Poles  have  profited 
by  this  to  make  of  the  Latin  Church  an  instrument  for  Polonization. 

The  Ukrainians  who,  from  the  force  of  the  situation,  were  completely  dependent 
upon  the  Poles  (servants,  agricultural  laborers,  factory  hands,  petty  employeeB), 
were  compelled  by  the  Poles,  under  penalty  of  losing  their  places,  to  join  tne  Latin 
Church,  in  this  manner  the  Ukrainians,  by  joining  the  Latin  Church,  became  Polon- 
ized. 

The  Ukrainian  Church  and  the  Ukrainian  cler^  in  comparison  with  the  Polish 
clergy  were  continually  kept  in  a  state  of  humiliation.  The  Polish  administratioo 
endeavored  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Ukrainian  priests  among  the  Ukrainian 
population.  It  has  happened  that  the  Polieh  administration,  aided  by  the  gendarmes, 
has  dispersed  the  worshippers  in  attendance  upon  religious  service  (as  for  example 
in  1907,  at  the  inauguration  of  Narodny  Dim,  a  national  institution,  in  the  little  city  of 
Kopychynci).  The  Ukrainian  priests  were  always  arrested  in  cases  where  they  made 
themselves  defenders  of  the  national  interests  of  the  people,  as,  for  example,  at  elec- 
tions, and  these  arrests  were  invariably  conducted  with  great  brutality;  the  priests 
were  put  in  bonds  to  lessen  their  authority. 

V.  RlOHTS  OF  THB  UkBAINIAN  LaNOUAOB. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Austria  the  Ukrainian  language  had  some  rights  in  {drU 
administration.  For  instance,  the  Ukrainian  citizen  en][oye<i  the  right  to  address 
himself  to  public  departments  of  the  civil  administration  m  the  Ukrainian  language, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  and  the  officials  were  to  use  the  Ukrsdnian  tongue  m  the 
exercise  of  their  office. 

But  in  reality  every  Ukrainian  who  attepmted  to  take  advantage  of  this  law  found 
himself  beset  by  numerous  annoyances.  To  demands  written  in  Ukrainian  the  Polish 
functionaries  either  did  not  reply  at  all  or  replied  unfavorably.  The  answers  were 
ordinarily  written  in  Polish.  Sometimes  the  Ukrainians  refused  to  accept  them. 
The  Polish  officials  would  then  resort  to  subterfuge,  typewriting  the  adoresses  in 
Ukrainian,  while  the  contents  were  couched  in  the  Pohah  language.  When  verbal 
ii^ormation  was  in  question,  the  official  would  angrily  declare  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  Ukrainian  langauge,  or,  still  more  simply,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  use  it. 

To  demand  of  him  that  he  use  this  language  meant  to  set  him  against  oneself  and 
against  the  business  under  consideration. 

In  short,  although  theoretically  admitted,  the  Ukrainian  language  was  as  a  matter 
of  fact  but  rarely  used. 

VL  Agrarian  CoNDmoNS. 

East  Galicia  is  a  land  of  peasants.  The  peasants  have  too  littie  land  to  be  able  to 
cultivate  their  fields  according  to  modem  methods,  for  a  large  part  of  the  land  is  in 
the  hands  of  great  landholders.  The  small  proprietors  are  UKrainians,  the  great, 
Poli^.  A  rational  agrarian  policy  should  aim  at  buying  up  the  great  estates  and 
parceling  them  out  among  the  peasants  in  order  to  give  tnem  the  size  necessary  for 
rational  cultivation.  The  a^anan  policy  of  the  Poles  followed  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site direction;  it  ruined  the  Ukrainian  peasant  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  emigrate  and 
msJce  room  for  Polish  colonization.  The  Poles  hoped  thus  to  obtain  after  a  while  a 
numerical  ma>jority  in  East  Galicia. 

Taxes  crushed  the  Ukrainian  peasant,  who  was  already  so  weak  economically. 
Every  day  he  mortgaged  his  land  more  and  more  till  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  and  to 
emigrate  to  America.  The  Polish  majority  of  the  Diet  did  nothing  and  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  help  the  Ukrainian  peasant.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  the  Polish 
press  rejoiced  loudly  whenever  such  enugration  changed  the  numerical  proportion  in 
favor  of  the  Polish  element.  Moreover,  the  place  given  up  by  Ukrainian  peasants 
was  at  once  taken  by  Polish  settlers. 

But  the  Ukrainian  intellectuals  have  at  last  succeeded  in  organizing  the  peasant 
class  and  improving  their  economical  status.  Ukrainian  credit  associations  were 
formed  in  order  to  assLst  them  in  acquiring  new  land.  And  so  the  Poles  listened  only 
to  this  command:  Do  not  sell  any  land  to  Ukrainian  farmers.  When  some  great  landed 
proprietor  consented  to  sell  his  land  to  Ukrainian  peasants  the  Polish  press  vilified 
idm,  calling  him  traitor  and  reproaching  him  with  having  handed  over  the  land  to 
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the  enemy.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Polish  administration ,  Polish  credit  associations 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  buying  back  the  large  rural  estates  and  colonizing  them 
by  Poles. 

Thus  the  way  was  barred  which  might  enable  Ukrainian  peasants  to  acquire  land. 
The  latter  were  condemn^  to  economic  ruin^  to  emigration  to  America,  or  seeking 
means  of  support  in  the  citv,  to  accepting  an  mferior  position,  with  the  great  Polish 
proprietors  or  with  the  well-to-do  Polish  farmers. 

VII.  Industry  and  Gommbrcb. 

In  Galida,  as  evervwhere  in  Austria,  commerce  and  industry  were  subject  to  the 
sj'^stem  of  licenses.    It  was  almost  impossible  for  an  Ukrainian  to  obtain  a  license. 

As  we  have  said,  there  was  a  steady  emigration  from  East  Galicia.  Himdreds  of 
emigration  offices  exploited  the  Ukrainian  peasants  frightfully.  Nevertheless,  the 
Pol&h  administration  would  never  permit  the  creation  of  an  iJkrainian  emigration 
ofHce.  for  it  might  have  been  helpful  to  Ukrainian  peasants. 

When  an  Utoiinian  succeeded  in  establishing  an  industrial  enterprise,  the  Polish 
population  boycotted  him.  Polish  enterprises  accepted  Ukrainian  workers  or  clerka 
only  when  they  lacked  Polish  help.  But  even  in  that  case  they  were  compelled  to 
work  on  Ukrainian  holidays,  to  jom  Polish  societies,  to  send  their  children  to  Polish 
schools,  to  contribute  to  Polish  national  institutions,  to  change  their  religious  rites,  etc. 
He  who  refused  was  discharged.  It  was  especially  the  municipal  council  of  Lviv 
which  applied  this  system  to  the  Ukrainian  workers. 

VIII.  The  Polish  PoLrncAL  Parties. 

Precisely  during  this  period,  from  1895  to  1914,  the  firsj;  place  among  the  Polish 
political  parties  was  occupied  by  the  Pan-Polish  party  of  Mr.  Dmowski.  Since  1902 
this  party  controls  the  greatest  Polish  paper — Slowo  Polskie.  It  announces  that  the 
sacred  duty  of  the  Polisn  policy,  with  reference  to  l^e  Ukrainian  people  is  to  enlrage 
the ' '  Polish  possession ''  in  East  Galicia  and  means  by  that  Polish  dominion  x>oliticaUy, 
culturally  and  economically.  The  reinforcement  of  such  a  pc^tion  was  to  make, 
nltimatelv,  of  East  Galicia  a  Polish  land  with  an  Ukrainian  minority.  The  means 
employed  by  the  Pan-Polish  party  to  attain  this  end  were  the  most  brutal.  The  Pan- 
PoUsh  press  declared  openly  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  Prussian  methods  in  the 
fight  against  the  Ukrainians.  One  of  the  theorists  of  this  party,  Mr.  Balcki,  invented 
for  the  promulgation  of  his  ideas  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  "national  egoism"  as 
the  supreme  guiding  principle  of  national  politics.  This  principle  has  become  the 
national  basis  of  all  Polish  parties  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainians.  The  rivalry  of 
parties  consisted  in  proving  that  only  a  party  with  such  principles  could  fig^t  success- 
fully against  the  Ukrainians  and  in  reproaching  the  other  parties  for  their  spirit  of 
conciliation  with  reference  to  the  Ukrainians.  This  philosophy  of  national  egoism 
was  adopted  by  all  parties,  not  excepting  the  Socialists.  The  last  10  years  preceding 
the  war,  the  Polish  Socialists  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  prevent  the  Ukrainian 
Socialists  from  organizing  the  Ukrainian  urban  proletariat  independently  of  the  Polish, 
proletariat. 

IX.  Social  Relations. 

Ukrainian  and  Polish  societies  live  an  entirely  separate  life.  The  Ukrainians  meet 
in  Ukrainian  societies  and  or^nizations  and  the  Poles  in  Polish  societies  and  organi- 
zations. There  is  no  connection  between  Ukrainians  and  Poles.  Even  in  restaurants 
and  caf^s  they  avoid  eacn  other.  During  the  last  25  years,  there  have  been  almost  no 
intermarriages ;  if  there  have  been  some  they  are  truly  unfortunate  exceptions.  Either 
the  Ukrainian  must  submit  to  the  ideas  of  the  Pole,  or  there  results  a  conflict  of  nation- 
alities between  husband  and  wife  and  between  brothers  and  sisters.  There  are  families 
in  which  the  Polish  father  has,  during  the  present  war,  sent  his  son  against  the  Ukrain- 
ians while  the  Ukrainian  mother  prayed  for  the  nulitaxy  success  of  her  native  coimtry, 
or  rice  versa. 

Thb  Principal  Facts  in  the  Ukranian-Polish  Struggle  (1895-1914). 

1895. — The  Polish  administration  prevented  the  Ukrainian  peasants  from  taking 
part  in  the  elections  of  the  Galidan  Diet.  For  this  purpose  they  resorted  to  whole- 
sale arrests  and  political  trials.  In  consequence  only  three  Ukrainian  deputies  of 
the  opposition  were  elected.  In  addition  to  these  deputies,  there  were  also  elected 
a  few  others  who  were  in  favor  of  the  agreement  of  1890,  this  with  the  help  of  the 
Poles. 

The  exasperation  which  these  electoral  methods  created  among  the  Ukrainians 
showed  itseu  in  the  sending  of  a  very  numerous  deputation  to  Vienna.    It  was  com- 
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posed  of  several  hundreds  of  peasants,  priests,  and  intellectuals,  and  their  purpose 
was  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  memoir  in  which  the  abuses  of  Polish  auuiontieB 
during  the  election  period  were  set  forth;  but  Casimir  Badeni,  who  was  then  prime 
minister,  succeeded  m  preventing  the  reception  of  this  deputation  by  the  emperor. 

1897. — ^The  elections  to  the  Austrian  Parliament  brought  about  a  repetition  of  elec- 
toral terrorizing  in  order  to  hinder  the  Ukrainian  peasants  from  talong  part  in  the 
elections.  The  peasants,  profiting  bv  their  experience  of  1895,  began  to  resist  in  a 
body.  In  many  localities  the  gendarmes  fired  upK)n  the  peasants;  several  were 
killed  and  many  wounded.  Amon^  the  most  notoriotis  miuders  was  that  of  Peter 
StaBuk  at  Tchernief ,  district  of  Stanislaviw.    After  the  elections,  trials  of  Ukrainian 

geasants  took  place,  and  the  total  of  the  prison  sentences  amounts  to  more  than  a 
imdred  years.  These  elections  caused  some  lively  debates  in  pariiament  and  have 
been  called,  in  history,  the  *'  bloody  elections  of  Badeni."  There  appeared  in  parlia- 
ment only  three  Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  opposition  and  a  few  Polish  favorites  of 
Ukrainian  nationality. 

1900. — In  1900  elections  for  the  Austrian  Parliament  took  place.  -Ajraan  the  same 
methods  were  repeated.  Ukrainian  peasants  are  not  allowed  to  vote ;  Ukrainian  elec- 
tors are  arrestea  wholesale;  political  trials  are  instituted  against  them.  Only  four 
Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  opposition  appear  in  parliament  and  some  Ukrainians  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Poles. 

1901. — Elections  to  the  Galician  Diet  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 

At  the  University  of  Lviv  takes  place  (November,  1901),  an  exodus  of  Ukrainian 
students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  the  Ukrainian  students  ask  the  president 
for  permission  to  hold  their  meeting  in  one  of  the  halls,  in  order  to  discuss  the  question 
of  tne  Ukrainian  University.  They  are  refused.  The  Ukrainian  students  paid  do 
attention  to  this  refusal.  Jhen  the  president  decided  to  hAve  the  meetij^  diaperBed 
by  the  janitors  of  the  university  and  the  Polish  students.  He  issued  thereupon  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  called  the  Ukrainian  students  "savages."  As  a  protest 
against  this  proclamation  the  Ukrainian  students  left  the  University  ol  Lviv  and 
entered  other  Austrian  universities. 

1902.— All  over  East  Oalicia  general  afiricultural  strikes  occurred.  The  Ukraiidan 
peasants  refused  to  work  on  the  land  (»  the  great  Polish  proprietorB.  The  strikes 
assumed  a  national  character  and  turned  into  a  fight  of  the  Ukrainian  peasants  against 
the  Polish  proprietors.  The  Polish  authorities  tried  to  stop  the  strike  by  force  of 
arms;  gendarmes  and  soldiers  were  sent  against  the  peasants.  Arrests  took  place  in 
the  villages;  neither  old  men,  nor  women,  nor  children  were  spared.  They  were 
handcuffed  and  led  in  long  lines,  tied  together  by  long  poles.  These  processions 
recalled  the  methods  of  the  Mongolian  hordes  who  led  the  Ukrainian  popiuation  into 
slavery  in  the  same  manner.  The  total  of  prison  sentences  amounted  to  several 
centuries  of  imprisonment. 

Similar  strike  agitations  were  repeated  every  year.  The  Polidi  authorities  sup- 
pressed them  by  the  same  methods. 

1903. — The  manifestion  of  the  Ukrainian  students  against  Mr.  Fialek,  the 
dent  of  the  university,  was  offensive  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian  students, 
provoked,  they  threw  rotten  eggs  at  him.    The  authorities  of  the  univendty 
the  matter  before  the  courts  and  some  Ukrainian  students  were  sentenced  to  prison. 

1904. — While  Koerber,  the  president  of  the  Austrian  Council  of  Ministers,  was  in 
Lviv  (August,  1904),  there  took  place  in  that  city  a  meeting  of  Ukrainian  del^ates 
of  the  whole  country  in  order  to  protest  against  the  Polish  method  of  government. 
After  the  meeting,  a  procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Tne  governor 
of  Galicia,  the  rolisn  count,  Andrew  Potocki,  ordered  the  procession  to  be  broken 
tip  by  the  soldiers.    The  last  act  of  these  events  took  place  before  the  courts. 

1905-1907. — ^A  great  Ukrainian  movement  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage  for  the 
Austrian  Parliament  takes  place.  The  governor,  Andrew  Potocki,  suppresses  this 
movement  by  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers.  He  makes  in  person  the  tour  of  the  coun- 
try, assembling  the  peasant  delegates  and  threatening  tnem  with  the  gallows.  In 
order  to  disperse  the  meetings  of  peasants,  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers  used  their 
arms  frequently.  In  the  village  of  Ladske,  in  the  district  of  Towmacz,  five  peasants 
were  killed  by  rifle  shots. 

1906. — This  year  saw  demonstrations  of  Ukrainian  students  at  the  university 
(March,  1906),  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  the  president  to  permit  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Ukrainian  University.  These  demonstrations  ended  in 
a  regular  battle  between  the  Polish  and  Ukrainian  students.  The  same  events  were 
repeated  in  December,  1906. 

1907, — In  January,  1907,  the  protest  of  the  Ukrainian  students  of  the  University 
of  Lviv  was  renewed.  This  time  the  Ukrainian  students  losing  patience  demolished 
the  reception  hall  and  beat  the  professors.    The  president  askea  for  the  help  of  the 
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police;  the  latter  arrested  all  the  Ukrainian  students  and  threw  them  into  prison, 
where  they  were  kept  until  the  trial  should  take  place.  As  the  examination  was 
dragging  on,  the  Ukninians  protested  hy  a  hunger  strike. 

The  affair  became  known  throughout  the  whole  State  and  even  beyond  its  borders. 
Then  the  court  decided  to  free  the  students.  Later  on,  some  of  the  students  were 
sentenced  to  severe  imprisonment. 

The  Polish  writer,  Henry  Sienkiewicz,  wishing  to  disparage  the  Ukrainian  students, 
wrote  in  the  Vienna  paper  '*  Die  Zeit  '*  thkt  the  hunger  strike  of  the  Ukrainian  students 
had  been  a  mere  sham,  and  that  in  reality  the  students  held  banquets  and  guzzled 
champagne.  The  Ukrainian  students  sued  him  before  the  court  at  Vienna,  which 
sentenceid  Sienkiewicz  for  slander. 

1908. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  elections  for  the  Diet  of  Gralicia  took  place. 
The  UkrainianB  made  a  vigorous  electoial  campoupi  in  .which  the  slogan  was  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  the  GsJidan  Diet."  The  Galician  governor,  Andrew  Potocki, 
decided  to  make  the  victory  of  the  Ukrainian  candidates  impossible  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  Ukrainain  deputy,  Eugene 
Oleflnytsky.  he  declared  that  he  would  prepare  for  the  Ukrainians  a  second  "Bere- 
stetchKe ''  (during  the  war  of  Khmelelnytd^  the  Poles  had  defeated  the  Ukrainieui 
army  near  Berestetchko).  The  gendarmes  prevented  the  electors  from  voting, 
shooting  some.  The  best  known  is  the  murder  of  Marlo)  iKiJianetz  in  the  district  of 
Bouchach. 

On  the  I2th  of  April,  1908,  the  Ukrainian  student  Miroelav  Sichinsky  obtained  an 
audience  with  the  Polish  governor,  Andrew  Potocki,  and  killed  him  with  a  revolver 
shot.  He  gave  a  very  concise  and  clear  explanation  of  his  deed:  "The  assassination 
of  Kahanetz  called  for  the  death  of  Potocki.'' 

The  whole  Ukrainian  society  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  deed  of  Sichinsky 
and  the  people  glorified  him  uke  a  national  hero. 

The  Poles  in  their  turn  directed  their  wrath  against  the  whole  Ukrainian  nation, 
calling  it  a  ''nation  of  assassins."  Wherever  the  Ukrainians  depended  in  any  way 
upon  the  Poles,  they  were  rigorously  persecuted.  At  the  risk  of  losing  their  positions, 
the  Ukrainians  employed  in  public  service,  in  private  and  public  institutions,  were 
compelled  to  join  tne  Koman  Catholic  Church  and  to  become  Polonized. 

Sichiofi^  was  sentenced  to  death.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  deputies, 
the  emperor  pardoned  him  and  commuted  his  death  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
20  years.    Later,  Sichinsky  escaped  and  lives  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  mental  condition  of  that  time  may  be  shown  by  the  following  example:  In 
December,  1908,  the  rumor  was  spread  that  the  government  had  the  intention  of 
making  a  concession  to  the  Ukrainians  by  making  two  Ukrainian  assistant  professors 
full  professors.  The  Polish  students  showed  their  dissatisfaction  by  throwmg  rotten 
eees  at  the  Galician  governor,  Bobrzynski,  an  eminent  Polish  poUtidan,  at  the  occasion 
oihis  official  visit  at  the  university. 

1910. — On  July  1,  1910,  there  occurred  another  demonstration  of  the  Ukrainian 
students  who  voiced  their  ¥nsh  to  see  the  foimdation  of  the  Ukrainian  University. 

The  Polish  students  at  the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the  university  got  up  a 
counterdemonstration.  Revolver  shots  were  med.  The  Ukrainian  student  Ad!am 
Kotsko  was  killed.  Others  were  wounded.  The  police  surrounded  the  amiveisity 
and  axrested  all  the  Ukrainian  students. 

1911. — ^In  consequence  of  this  demonstration,  a  lawsuit  was  started  against  101 
Ukrainian  students.  This  lawsuit  lasted  a  few  months.  The  Ukndnian  students 
were  sentenced. 

1910-=1914. — ^The  Ukrainian  deputies  of  the  Galician  Diet  fight  for  universal  suffrage. 
Every  year  at  everv  session  of  the  Diet,  the  Ukrainian  deputies  block  procc^ings  in 
order  to  obstruct  tne  sessions.  The  purpose  of  such  obstructions  is  to  compel  the 
Polish  deputies  to  accept  univenal  sunrage.  But  the  Ukrainian  deputies  are  too  few 
in  numb^  to  obtain  any  result;  and  so  they  accepted  a  compromise  in  1914  which 
compronuse  increases  the  number  of  Ukrainian  deputies.  The  purpose  of  this  com- 
promise was  to  bring  into  the  Diet  a  larger  number  of  Ukrainian  deputies  who  would 
begin  anew  the  fight  for  universal  suffiage  with  increased  ardor  and  vigor  as  their 
chances  of  success  would  be  increased. 

Thb  Polbs  Against  thb  Ukrainians  During  the  War  1914-1918. 

The  Poles  of  Gidida  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  World  War  in  order  to  deal  a 
deatll  blow  to  the  Ukrainian  population.  The  Polish  authorities  declared  the  whole 
Ukrainian  population  traitors  to  Austria  because  they  considered  them  Russophiles, 
and  then  began  their  persecution.  At  the  commalhd  of  these  authorities,  Ukniinian 
peasants,  priests,  and  intellectuals  were  arrested  wholesale  and  were  sent  to  concentra- 
tion camDS  where  the  majority  found  a  frightful  death  as  a  result  of  epidemics.  Many 
others,  ajso  arrested  were  brought  before  courts-martial  at  the  denunciation  of  the 
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civil  authorities.  In  these  courts-martial  sat  many  Polish  officers.  One  militiiT 
jud^e  alone,  the  Polish  lawyer  Zagorski,  has  pronounced  more  than  200  death  sentences 
against  Ukrainian  peasants  and  witnessed  personally  their  hanging.  The  number  of 
the  victims  of  the  rolish  authorities  amounts  to  several  tens  of  ^ousands. 

All  the  authority  which  the  Austrian  Government  had  given  to  the  Poles  was  ussd 
by  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  Ukrainian  element  by  making  them 
appear  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Austria. 

When  the  Austrians  had  taken  Galicia  back  from  the  Russians  and  wanted  to 
restore  the  land  that  had  been  devastated  by  war.  the  Poles  ruined  the  Ukruniaos 
economically.  The  money  allotted  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  repair  the  de- 
struction was  used  by  the  Polish  authorities  in  repairing  mca^y  the  large  Polish 
landed  estates  and  rolish  city  industries.  As  fen-  the  Ukrainian  peasants,  they 
received  nothing  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in  cabins  where  typhus,  the  result  of  many 
privations,  caused  many  victims.  The  Ukrainian  manufactureis  were  not  included 
in  the  distribution  of  tne  sums  appropriated  for  restoration  any  more  than  artisaos 
ard  merchants. 

During  the  war,  the  Austrian  Government  issued  the  following  orders  according  to 
which  the  land  was  to  be  cultivated:  Loob.1  authorities  were  authorized  to  take  any 
measure  to  compel  farmers  and  farm  laborers  to  devote  tiiemselves  to  work  in  the 
fields.  The  Polish  authorities  took  advantage  of  these  orders  and  obliged  the 
Ukrainian  peasants  to  cultivate  the  estates  of  the  great  Polish  proprietors.  Gend- 
armes gathered  the  peasant  women  (all  men  being  at  the  front)  carrying  them  off 
from  their  own  fields  and  for  the  moderate  wage  of  1  to  3  crowns  a  day  they  compelled 
them  to  work  in  the  fields  of  the  large  Polish  landowners.  This  violence  caused  in 
the  whole  country  revolts  of  the  people  which  were  repressed  by  arms  and  wholesale 
arrests. 

In  general  the  Polish  yoke  weighed  during  the  war  more  heavily  on  the  Ukrainians 
of  East  Galicia  than  ever.  The  Poles,  to  ^om  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  had 
promised  East  Galicia,  treated  the  Ukrainian  people  like  cattle  intended  for  etema 
slavery. 

The  Ukrainian-Polish  War. 

The  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  rule  in  East  Galicia  and  the  union  of  our  republic 
with  the  Ukrainian  Republic  were  acclaimed  by  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  with  the 
liveliest  enthusiasm  because  this  signified  liberation  from  the  Polish  yoke.  To  the 
appeal  of  the  Ukrainian  Government,  all,  young  and  old,  responded  joyously,  enrolling 
themselves  in  the  Ukrainian  aimy  to  free  their  natal  soil  from  Polish  invasion. 
Ukrainian  soldiers  from  the  Austrian  army,  who  for  some  years  had  not  seen  their 
families,  left  directly,  without  first  going  home,  the  Russian  front  and  the  Italian 
front  in  order  to  participate  in  the  struggle  which  should  drive  the  Poles,  out  'Hiey 
passed  an  entire  rigorous  winter  in  the  trenches,  without  clothing  and  shoes;  repi  Islng 
the  attacks  of  the  roles,  often  inflicting  serious  blows  upon  them. 

For  the  Ukrainian  peasantry,  this  was  a  war  against  the  hereditary  enemy. 

The  Poles  speak  much  of  the  atrocities  practiced  by  the  UKrainian  soldierB. 
Against  these  accusations  we  must  protest  eneigetically;  the  Ukrainian  army  is 
perfectly  disciplined  and  has  waged  war  in  conformity  with  international  principles. 
The  Ukrainian  Government  has  seen  to  it  that  no  excesses  have  been  committed  by 
the  army. 

If  there  was  a  single  exception,  we  can  only  see  in  it  the  innate  animosity  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  against  the  Polish  element. 

And  even  one  such  exception  would  pale  into  nothingness  compared  with  the  plan 
systematically  employed  against  the  Ukrainians  upon  their  own  territory  by  the 
Polish  civil  and  militaury  authorities.  At  Lviv,  from  the  22d  of  November,  1918, — ^that 
is,  from  the  first  day — all  Ukrainian  societies  and  organizations  were  at  the  mercy  of 
Polish  soldiery.  Nothing  has  survived .  I  cite,  for  instance,  those  schools  which  were 
supported  by  the  Ukraiman  Pedagogic  Society,  which  were  so  demolished  that  there 
now  remain  out  the  four  walls,  bare  and  dilapiaated,  with  broken  window  panes. 

To  the  misdeeds  of  the  soldiery,  there  followed  the  tyrannical  orders  oi  the  civil 
authorities.  Upon  order  of  the  Polish  Government,  Ukrainian  associations  and 
organizations  were  closed  with  the  exception  of  the  banks.  The  publication  of 
the  newspapers  was  forbidden;  then,  a  little  later,  they  were  authorized  to  appear 
only  upon  the  condition  that  the  Ukrainian  text  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
same  text  in  Polish  letters.  The  majority  of  the  Ukrainian  papera  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  such  humiliating  restrictions  and  preferred  to  cease  appearing.  Soon  but  two 
papers  were  appearing  of  the  Ukrainian  Social-Democratic  Party,  which  cheridied 
the  hope  that  tne  head  of  the  Polish  Republic,  the  Socialist  Pilsudzld,  would  at  last 
show  some  justice  to  Ukraine.  Vain  hope.  Tnese  papers  were  suspended  in  their 
turn,  their  editors  arested,  and  accused  of  gross  ctimes  against  tne  safety  of  the 
Polish  State. 
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From  time  to  time  there  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  authorities  a  systematic 
hunt  after  prominent  Ukrainians,  with  subsequent  deportation  to  concentration  camps. 
This  terror  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Polish  Commandant  Rozwadowski 
actually  invited  by  means  of  a  special  letter,  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  threats, 
the  Metropolitan  of  the  TJlorainians,  A.  Sheptytsky,  to  range  himself,  together  with 
his  clergy,  on  the  side  of  the  Polish  oppressors. 

In  short,  Ukrainian  life  stopped  completely. 

In  the  countiY  it  was  still  worse.  The  entire  population  was  a  prey  to  the  excesses 
of  the  soldiers  of  Poland .  Woe  to  the  village  that  passes  from  the  nanus  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  The  cottages  are  in  flames,  the  air  is  rent  by  the 
cries  of  the  peasants  beaten  with  scourges.  Thus  it  is  that  insurgents  against  Polish 
authority  are  punished  ^  Military  conventions,  the  rights  of  the«  people  are  trodden 
under  foot.  To  realize  these  scenes  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  these  lines  appearing 
in  a  Polish  newspai)er:  '  'Celuj  zawsze  w  dom  Popa  lubprzynajmniej  Diaka,*'  meaning 
'  'Train  your  guns  esnecially  upon  the  house  of  the  XJkrainian  priest,  or  at  least  upon 
that  of  his  assistant. 

Ukrainian  soldiers  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles  were  no  better  treated:  To  be 
scourged  imtil  the  blood  came,  often  to  be  shot;  such  was  their  fate.  Polish  cripples, 
the  halt  and  the  lame,  were  armed  and  made  to  use  their  weapons.  But  when  the 
Ukrainians  in  legitimate  self-defense  rendered  blow  for  blow,  Polish  and  foreign 
papers  raised  cries  of  horror. 

The  Poles  were  intriguing  among  the  Ukrainians  at  the  front  against  the  Ukrainian 
Government.  When  it  happened  that  their  spies  were  discovered,  that  the  guilty 
were  punished  in  conformity  with  military  law,  the  Poles  railed  against  Ukrainian 
seventy. 

Up  to  the  Polish  offensive  of  May,  their  atrocities  had  affected  only  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  Ukrainian  population.  Now  it  is  the  whole  land  which  is  suffering ;  institu- 
tions, clubs,  schools,  churches,  everything  is  closed  and  dissolved  by  superior  orders 
of  the  occupants.  Ukrainian  peasants  are  imprisoned  en  masse,  even  shot;  the 
educated  classes,  the  priests  are  imprisoned,  interned  in  concentration  campe  or  shot. 

Such  then  is  the  r«dity  of  the  idyll  of  which  the  Poles  have  the  audacity  to  dis- 
course at  Paris. 

Conclusions. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Ukrainian-Polish  relations  have  become  more  and  more 
strained,  until  the  moment  when  the  Ukrainian-Polish  War  resulted  therefrom. 

TTiis  development  of  Ukrainian- Polish  relations  is  thoroughly  justified  by  history. 
Galicia  having  been  conquered  six  centuries  before  by  Poland,  the  latter  has  always 
tried  and  is  still  trying  to  create  of  it  an  organically  Polish  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  entire  duration  of  Polish  domination  the  Ukrainian 
nation  has  sought  to  recover  its  independence. 

Such  relations  must  necessarily  envenom  the  struggle  between  these  two  nations 
until  such  moment  as  the  Poles  shall  have  suppresseothe  Ukrainian  element,  or  the 
latter  shall  have  receovered  its  independence. 

In  short,  during  the  whole  period  of  Polish  domination  in  Galicia,  the  Ukrainian 
nation  has  shown  hy  its  conduct  that  it  absolutely  refused  to  remain  under  any  form 
of  Polish  sovereignty  whatsoever,  and  that  this  sovereignty  could  be  establiflhed 
only  ai)on  the  corpse  of  the  entire  Ukrainian  people. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  first  truth.  The  second — ^this  is  that  the  Ukrainian  people 
of  East  Galicia,  have  manifested  their  firm  and  unshakable  determination  to  lead  an 
independent  life  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic,  one  and  sovereign,  at  first  by  founding 
its  own  State  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  and,  later,  uniting  its 
State  to  the  Ukrainian  Republic  through  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Council 
(ihirliament  of  West  Ukraine),  on  the  3d  of  January,  1919,  and  through  the  solemn 
proclamation  at  Kiev^  on  the  22d  of  January,  1919. 

To  solve  the  Question  of  East  Galicia  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  self- 
determination  of  nations,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  two  essential  truths. 

The  Ukrainian  people  of  East  Galicia  have  shown  their  wish.  Poland  by  declaring 
war  on  West  Ukraine  has  violated  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  nation. 

The  commission  for  the  Ukrainian-Polish  armistice  had  declared  that  the  party 
which  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peace  conference  should  continue  to  fight,  would 
assume  a  great  responsibility. 

Poland  has  not  obeyed  tne  injunctions  of  the  commission,  has  not  accepted  the 
iect  of  the  annistice,  and  has  occupied  by  force  of  anns  almost  the  whole  of  East 


Therefore  Poland  assumes  the  responsibility  referred  to  by  the  armistice  commission. 

Justice  indicates  but  one  way  to  adjust  the  question  of  East  Galicia:  Put  an  end  to 

Pohflh  Micupation,  return  to  the  Ukrainians  the  administration  of  their  own  country, 
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give  the  Ukrainian  people  the  poasibility  of  diaposin^  of  themselvea— that  ifl,  tbe 
poesibility  of  becoming  a  part  of  the  Ulorainian  Republic. 

Any  other  eolation  of  the  question,  and,  in  particular,  dex>eiidence  upon  FbbDd 
under  an  v  form  whatsoever,  would  force  the  Ulmunian  people  to  5A%  to  tne  last  drop 
of  blood  for  the  integrity  and  the  independence  of  the  Ubainian  Republic. 

The  Ukrainian  Republic,  which  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  framed  t  lair 
fumishine  guaranties  for  national  minorities,  will  be  able  to  assure  eonditiona  for 
national  development  to  the  minorities  of  East  Galicia. 

But  the  Ukrainian  nation  can  never  consent  to  the  subjugation  of  East  Galicia  by 
Polfuud  merely  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Polish  national  minority. 

COFT. 

August  7, 1919. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bailbt, 

Rtiman  Divition,  State  Department^  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  1  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  unrest  created  amon^  the  roD- 
dents  of  this  country  of  Ukrainian  parentage  by  ,^ess  reports  from  Paris  indicating 
that  the  section  of  Eastern  Galicia  inhabited  by  Ukrainians  is  to  be  incorxwrated  in 
Poland. 

A  dispatch  from  Dr.  Dillon  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  stated  that  the 
American  delegation  at  Paris  favored  such  action.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  in 
the  Washington  Star  further  asserted  that  the  conference  commisBion  on  Polish  affain 
will  recommend  to  the  supreme  council  that  Ukrainian  Galicia  be  put  under  the 
dominion  of  Poland.  An  arrangement  of  this  character  would  violate  the  right  and 
the  claim  of  the  Ukrainian  people  to  self-government.  It  would  perpetuate  the 
elements  of  instability  in  eastern  Euro})e  and,  I  fear,  nullify  the  hope  of  the  world  far 
permanent  peace. 

But  I  desire  now  chiefly  to  report  the  harm  already  done  in  this  country  by  the 
spreading  of  the  reports  cited.  During  the  war  and  subsequent  to  the  armistice  more 
than  400  mass  meetinp^s  and  parades  have  been  held  in  this  countrv  by  the  half  million 
Ukrainians  resident  m  the  mdustrial  States.  The  purpose  of  si\  mese  has  been  to 
inform  the  American  people  of  the  situation  of  the  Ukraine,  which  on  every  considera- 
tion of  ethnography,  nistory,  religion,  and  economics  are  entitled  to  s^-rule. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  recall  to  you  the  statements  of  President  Wilson  and  of  Secre- 
tarv  of  State  Lansing,  made  during  1918,  which  recognized  the  justice  of  the  Uknunian 
claim  to  independence.  No  more  is  it  necessary  to  revert  to  the  fact  that  a  recognition 
of  Ukraine's  integrity  as  a  nation  was  implicit  in  tiie  terms  of  the  armistice. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  I,  as  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Federation  of  the 
United  States,  should  record  the  dangerous  feeling  of  despair  which  would  be  engen- 
dered among  all  Ukrainians  if  the  future  of  their  motherland  were  to  be  sacrificed  ta 
Polish  imperialism.  At  this  state  of  the  world,  it  is  surely  imperative  that  the  natural 
desire  of  a  people  such  as  the  Ukrainians  who  have  been  so  much  of  a  bulwark  of 
civilization  both  against  German  imperialism  and  Russian  Bolshevism  be  not  frus- 
trated. I  can  conceive  of  no  action  which  would  more  effectually  poison  the  springs 
of  true  democracy  and  transform  a  right  love  of  independence  into  tnat  despair  whidi 
breeds  Bolshevism. 

In  Pennsvlvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  elsewhere  in  industrial  America 
mass  meetings  have  been  held  to  protest  against  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ukraine  to  Polish 
B£^ndizement.  Ukrainians  know  too  well  the  horrors  of  Austro-Hungraian  imperi- 
alism to  find  reassurance  in  its  substitution  by  a  Polish  hogonomy  over  the  liberty- 
loving  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  memory  of  ancient  Polish  Empire  which 
held  sway  over  the  Ukraine  and  Lithuania  in  no  less  brutal  fashion  than  did  the 
Hapsburgs  and  Hohenzollems  after  a  partition  of  Poland  in  1772  still  rankles.  How 
deeply  and  securely  rooted  is  this  feeling  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  many 
Polish  historians  attribute  Poland's  downfall  to  the  unscrupulous  religious,  national 
and  social  oppression  of.  the  Ukrainian,  freeholders  and  peasants,  by  the  Polish 
aristocracy. 

A  brief  while  ago  even  Premier  Paderewski  acknowledged  and  supported  the  validity 
of  the  demands  of  the  Ukrainian  people .  Following  the  mass  meeting  of  the  oppressed 
nationalities  of  central  Europe  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  September  15,  1918,  Mr. 
Paderewski  presented  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  to  President  Wilson.  In  part 
the  resolution  was  as  follows: 

^^ Resolved,  That  since  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  wit: 
Poles,  Czecho-Slovaks,  Ukrainians,  Roumanians,  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  have  been 
unjustly  and  cruelly  governed  by  a  ruling  minority  of  Germans  and  Magyars,  we 
demand  the  dissolution  of  the  present  empire  and  the  organization  of  its  freed  peoples 
according  to  their  own  will." 
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A  year  has  not  passed  and  jet  Mr.  Roman  Dmowsld,  Premier  Paderewski's  repre- 
sentative at  Paris,  is  demanding  not  the  organization  of  the  freed  peoples  of  Austria- 
Hungary  according  to  their  own  will,  but  the  organization  of  a  new  Polif^  empire 
on  a  purely  Prussian  pattern.  He  talks  of  annexation  by  forceful  conquest,  of  eco- 
noniic  necessity,  of  the  superiority  of  Polish  culture,  of  the  Polish  miasion  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  old  German  will  to  conquer,  translated  into  Polish  terms,  is  intriguing 
for  tne  reestablishment  of  a  Polish  empire,  incorporating  within  its  boundaries 
recalcitrant  millions  of  people  of  other  nationalities. 

The  peace  of  the  world  can  not  be  reared  on  that  foundation.  A  i>oor  peace  will 
it  be  wnich  would  shift  Alsace-Lorraine  from  Western  to  Eastern  Europe.  President 
Wilson  expressly  stated  that  Poland  should  be  constituted  of  undoubtedly  and  gen- 
uinely Polish  territories.  The  peace  conference  months  ago  inslBted  that  the  P^ish 
attempt  to  subdue  by  force  of  arms  Uloidnian  Galida  be  stopped  and  yet  the  unchal- 
lenged word  goes  forth  that  now  Ukrainians  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government 
of  Jroland. 

It  avails  nothing  that  Poland  talks  of  autonomy  for  Ukrainian  Galicia.  All  groups 
in  the  Ukraine  bSm  the  conservative  Catholics  to  the  radical  Socialist  would  reject 
Ukrainian  autonomy  under  Polish  suzerainty  as  decisely  as  the  French  citizens  of 
Alsace  would  have  spumed^ Alsatian  self-government  under  HohenzoUem  tutelagp. 
The  self-government  of  a  free  republic,  not  the  dependence  of  province  alien  in 
langiiage,  literature,  customs,  religion,  economics,  ideals,  is  the  aspiration  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  wherever  men  of 
Ukrainian  descent  have  access  to  the  bar  of  unfettered  opinion,  appeals  are  beim 
made  that  the  Ukraine  be  freed  and  that  the  tragedies  of  the  past  oe  not  repeated. 
Poland  will  gain  nothing  of  permanent  value  from  a  conquest  of  the  Ukrainians.  The 
safetv  of  the  world  will  be  no  whit  strengthened.  The  solidarity  of  the  United  States 
whicxL  has  been  built  upon  the  contentment  of  self-governing  people  will  not  be  for- 
tified. Hie  subjection  of  the  Ukraine  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of  trouble,  for  as 
America  could  not  remain  half  slave  and  half  free  so  eastern  Europe  will  harvest  dis- 
tresB  and  unrest  while  imperialism  endeavors  to  enslave  millions  of  freemen. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

MlROSLAT  SiCHINSKT, 

Pruicknt,  Ukrainian  Federation  of  United  States, 
Thb  Impsbial  Acadehy  of  Scibncbs  of  Pbtroorad,  on  thb  Ukrainian  Lttera- 

TURB  AND  LaNOUAOB.^ 
THE  CONSTTTUBNTS   OF  THB   COMMITTBB  THAT  PREPARED  THB   REPORT. 

"The  Committee  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Restrictions  of  the  Ukrainian  Language, 
presided  by  the  Academician  F.  E.  Korsh,  and  composed  of  the  Academicians  V.  V. 
Zalensky,  A.  S.  Lappo  Danilevsky,  S.  F.  Oldenburg,  A.  S.  Famintsin,  Ph.  F.  Fortu- 
natov,  and  0.0.  Shakhmatov,'  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  question  proposed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Ministers,  arrived  at  the  conclusions  herewith  submitted  to  the 
genersJ  session . ' ' 

1  The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  Ilei>eal  of  the  Restrictions  of  the  Little  Bussian  Printed 
Llteratiire.    St.  Petersburg,  1906.    Printed  by  the  order  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Scienrcs,  W  arr  h,  1915. 

s  Fiodor  E.  Korsh  (18i:^1915).  renowned  Russian  linguist,  professor  of  Roman  language  first  at  tb» 
University  of  Odessa,  later  at  the  University  of  Mosoow;  ordinary  member  of  the  Russian  Academy; 
author  ^f  many  linguistic  and  pUlologlc  works.  "He  possesses  a  prominent  erudition  not  only  in  ms 
specialty  but  also  in  the  history  of  European  literatures  and  the  philology  of  Indo-European  and  Asiatic 
dmtects."   (The  Rus^n  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  F.  A.  Brockhaus  and  I.  A.  EfronO 

Vladimir  V .  Zalensky  (1846-  ) ,  professor  of  natural  science  at  the  University  of  Odessa,  since  1803  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Imi>erial  Ac^demv. 

Alexanders.  Lappo  Danilevsky  ,famousRussianhistorian,  professor  of  Russian  history  at  the  University 
of  Petrograd.  since  1894  an  ordinary  member  of  the  academy. 

Sergey  F.  v.  Oldenburg,  authority  on  the  history  and  literature  of  Asiatic  people,  permanent  secretary 
of  the  academy;  member  of  the  conunittee  on  the  compilation  of  ethnographic  map  of  Russia,  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Geographic  Society;  the  correspondent  member  of  the  Liverpool  University  School  of  Russian 
Studies.  ^    ^ 

Andrey  S.  Famintsin  (1861-  },  professor  of  botanies  first  at  the  Medical  Academy  of  Petrograd,  then 
at  the  University  of  Petrograd,  since  1891  an  ordinary  member  of  the  academy.  "  He  is  not  only  the  greatest 
botanist-physlologiBt  of  Russia,  but  also  the  teacher  of  a  whole  generation  of  physiologists."  The  Russian 
Encyclopaedic  Dfetionary  of  Breckhaus  and  Efron.) 

PhOip  F.  Fortunatov,  prominent  Russian  philologian,  since  1875  professor  of  Indo>Europcan  philology 
at  the  university  of  Moscow,  in  1884  for  his  scientific  works  nominated  by  the  Universities  of  Moscow  and 
Kiev  "honoris  causa  doctor  of  comparative  philology." 

Alexaey  A.  Shakhmatov  (1864-  ),  since  1890  professor  of  philoloey  at  the  University  of  Moscow,  1894 
nomiaated  by  the  same  university  "doctor  of  Russian  language  and  uterature,"  since  1894  member  of  the 
Academy,  later  elected  president  of  the  division  of  Russian  language  and  literature  of  the  academy  and  chief 
Ubtarian  of  the  same  division.  "By  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  originality  and  independence  of  his 
opinions,  and  the  copiousness  of  the  scientific  works  of  first  rate,  Shakhmatov,  at  present  occupies  one  of 
the  most  prominent  places  among  our  specialists  on  the  history  of  the  Russia  and  Slavic  languages."  (Tha 
Russian  Hncyclopaedic  Dictionary  of  Brockhaus  and  Efron.) 

With  the  exception  of  V.  V.  Zalenaky,  all  the  above  mentioned  sdholan  axe  great  Russians. 
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HAVE  THEY  T«E  RIGHT  TO  SPEAK  ABOUT  A  "  PAN-RUSSIAN "   LANOUAOBT 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Ukrainians  had 
spoken  one  language  in  the  time  of  yore;  this  language,  which  has  not  survived  to  our 
times  in  written  monuments,  and  which  was  reconstructed  onlvhypotheticaUy,  is 
generally  called  in  science  the  ''Pan-Russian''  language.  But  of  course,  this  is  not 
the  language  which  those  who  contrast  Ukrainian  with  "Pan-Russian"  have  in  view. 
As  early  as  the  prehistoric  epoch,  the  "Pan-Russian"  language  exhibited  in  its  indi- 
vidual branches  such  pronounced  dialectic  peculiarities  as  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  a 
hypothesis  that  the  Russian  race,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  divided  into  three 
groups:  North  Russian,  Middle  Russian,  and  South  Russian.  The  South  Russian 
monimients  of  our  old  literature  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  it  was  proved 
for  the  first  time  by  our  fellow  member,  the  academician,  A.  A.  Sobolevsky,  display  t 
series  of  typical  peculiarities  of  the  Ukrainian  language;  horn  them  one'  can  surely 
convince  oneself  of  the  considerable  remoteness  of  the  South  Russian  (Little  Russian) 
dialects  from  the  Middle  Russian  as  well  as  from  the  NorUi  Russian  dialects  in  the 
very  period  preceding  the  Tartar  invasion.  This  remoteness  could  not  be  remedied 
by  the  political  union  of  the  Russian  tribes  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries;  on 
the  contrary,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Russian  lands  into  independent  principalities,  the 
growth  of  a  new  political  center  in  the  basin  of  the  Oka  River,  the  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Volga,  the  downfall  of  Kiev  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century— all 
these  served  considerably  the  Southeastern  Russia,  and  the  Tartar  invasion  completed 
the  separation.  Later,  within  the  Russo-Lithunian  Empire,  the  South  Russian  tribes 
found  the  basis  for  a  closer  connection  with  other  Russian  tribes,  namely,  that  western 
branch  of  the  Middle  Russian  tribes  which  grew  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  White 
Russian  nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Middle  Russians, 
united  by  the  Muscovites  with  the  North  Russians,  became  a  part  of  the  Great  Russian 
nationality.  Only  the  more  recent  colonization  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  brought  more  closely  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Ukrainians  in  the  basins  of 
the  Seym,  Donets,  and  Don  Rivers. '  Thus  the  historic  development  contributed 
towards  the  creation  of  two  nationalities:  The  Great  Russian  and  the  UkraLiuan. 
The  historic  life  of  the  two  natioaUties  failed  to  develop  a  common  language;  quite  the 
contrary,  the  very  life  strengthened  those  dialectic  varieties  with  which  endowed  the 
ancestors  of  the  Ukrainians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Great  Russian, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  their  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  our  history.  And,  of 
course,  the  living  Great  Russian  idiom,  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  people  of  Moscow, 
Riezen,  Archangel,  Novgorod,  can  not  be  called  '^Pan-Russian"  language  as  apposed 
to  the  Ukrainian  oi  "Poltava,  Kiev,  of  Lviv  (LemberR)." 

"But  do  we  possess  perhaps,  some  ground  to  consider  our  (Great  Russian)  language 
as  the  Pan-Russian  lanp^uage?  Was  it,  perhaps,  created  by  the  common  efforts  of  all 
the  Russian  nationalities?  Has  it  reflected  perhaps,  itself,  the  varieties  of  all  the 
Russian  dialects?  According  to  the  views  so  often  repeated  by  some  publicists,  the 
Ukrainians  have  played  an  important  part  in  creating  and  elaborating  our  literary 
language.  To  prove  this,  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  mention  the  influence  of  the 
Ukrainian  writers  and  scientists  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  first 
upon  the  Muscovite  enlightenment,  then  also  upon  the  reforms  of  the  star  Peter  the 
Great.  To  be  sure,  this  influence  reflected  itself  also  in  our  literature,  but  it  was  of 
a  merely  passing  character;  the  efforts  of  our  great  writers  were  bringing  our  written 
language  more  and  more  closely  to  the  vernacular,  and  so  far  nothing  has  stopped  this 
current,  which  made  our  literary  language  fully  Great  Russian  in  its  character  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries, 
when  it  became  emancipated,  among  other  things,  also  from  the  Ukrainian  accent, 
which,  according  to  Prof.  Buada,  was  not  foreign  to  the  language  of  Lomonosov  and 
Sumarkov.  The  Great  Russian  literary  language,  which  in  its  origins  constituted  a 
gaudy  mixture  of  church-Slavonic  elements  (in  lexical  and  partly  also  in  ^mmatical 
respect)  with  the  vernacular  of  the  Great  Russian  tribes,  was  receiving  since  the  old 

fenod,  it  can  be  said,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  a  more  and  more  popular  tinge, 
ts  development  in  this  direction  was  stopped  twice;  the  first  time,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  it  had  to  struggle  against  otner  Slavic  elements,  which,  due  to  Serbian 
and  Bulgarian  scientists,  had  come  from  the  South  Slavic  countries;  the  second 
time,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  permeated  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Ukrainian  literary  language.  .  Both  times,  however,  the  Great  Russian  element 
came  out  victorious,  and  for  this  reason  our  literary  language,  the  language  of  our 
educated  class  and  the  language  of  our  literature  of  all  kinds,  should  be  consi^red 
fully  Great  Russian  language.  We  can  see  no  basis  to  call  this  language  Pan-Russian, 
since  it  constitutes  no  amalgam,  in  which  could  reflect  themselves,  however  unequally 
it  may  be,  the  peculiarities  of  all  living  Russian  idioms." 
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HOW  THE  UKRAINIAN  VERNACULAR  BECAME  A  LITBRARY  LANGUAGE. 

"Our  Great  Russian  language  attained  a  Pan-Russian  significance.  To  a  coiuddep- 
able  extent  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  drcumstances  it  became  a  state 
language;  but  that  is  mostly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  cultural  growth  of  the  Great 
Russian  nationality,  by  the  development  of  its  literature  and  its  school  education. 
Peter's  the  Great  reforms,  that  brought  Russia  and  the  West  into  a  closer  connection, 
strengthened  the  educational  significance  of  the  Great  Russian  centers,  Moscow  ana 
Petrograd,  and  brought  into  the  channels  of  a  common  life  Great  and  Little  Russia. 
The  latter  had  nothing  to  place  against  this  secular  education,  which,  thanks  to  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  Peter,  spread  in  a  broad  stream  all  over  the  country  united 
by  the  Musco^'ite  tears.  Because  of  this  the  Great  Russian  language  penetrated  to 
the  south,  into  Ukraine  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper.  The  Ukrainian  written  lan- 
guage had  developed  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  on  the 
baeis  of  two  literary  languages;  the  church-Slavonic  and  the  West  Russian,  the  latter 
of  which  was  saturated  with  Polish  elements;  it  has  assimilated  itself  to  the  vernacu- 
lar in  a  considerably  smaller  degree  than  did  the  Great  Russian  literary  language, 
and  this,  more  than  an3rthing  else,  explains  the  fate  it  met  with  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  centiiry;  it  was  gradually  forgotten  and  wil^iout  a  struggle  gave 
place  to  the  Great  Russian  literary  language. 

"  In  this  way  the  growth  of  culture  and  education  culminated  in  a  natural  di»- 
placing  of  the  written  Ukrainian  language  by  the  Great  Russian  language.  But  this 
growth  railed  to  life  factors  which  in  the  previous  epoch  had  hardly  found  any  lawful 
expression.  The  Great  Russian  becomes  enthusiastic  for  the  secular  education  so 
much  that  he  can  not  any  more  be  satisfied  with  what  his  ancestors  had  conceived 
from  the  eccleaiaatical  education,  which  left  unanswered  a  considerable  part  of  the 
needs  of  a  thoughtful  and  sensitive  being,  that  he  can  not  be  satisfied  with  the  use  of 
the  bookiflh  church  language,  remote  from  native  tongue.  With  the  appearance  of 
secular  education,  the  literature,  without  ceasinj^  to  satisfy  religious  wants  and  material 
interests,  reveals  for  the  Great  Russian  a  possibility  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  new  forms,  different  from  those  used  by  his  ancestcnrs.  And  this  finds  its  expression, 
before  all,  in  the  growing  assimilation  of  the  written  language  to  the  language  of  every 
day's  feelings  and  thoughts.  We  see  how  quick  was  the  Great  Russian  literary 
lan^age  to  free  itself,  thanks  to  the  seciilar  education,  from  the  foreign  elements, 
foreign  accents,  and  unusual  words.  In  Ukraine,  where  the  written  language  was 
already  forgotten  and  neglected,  the  very  same  secular  education  had  to  produce 
another  though  similar  phenomenon,  the  living  vernacular  idiom  becomes  the  literary 
language.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  ^Jkrainian  force  themselves  irresi<^bly 
upon  the  paper,  there  is  no  other  way  out  for  him  left  than  to  express  tHem  in  the 
common  idiom  of  his  own,  because  the  Great  Ruvdan  language,  foreign  to  him,  can 
not  become  a  guide  to  the  native  tongue,  ran  not  and  by  its  nature  should  not  be 
assimilated  with  or  approTdraated  to  it.  Peter  the  Great  s  reforms  have  led  Russia 
upon  the  road  of  secular  education.  As  a  result  of  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  Great 
RuflFoan  written  language  assimilated  itself  to  the  vernacular  of  the  Great  Russian. 
On  the  other  hand,  tne  vernacular  of  the  Ukrainians  became  the  vernacular  of  the  new 
Ukrainian  literature.  Not  to  admit  the  legitimacy  and  naturalness  of  sudi  a  result 
would  mesm  to  admit  that  secular  education  left  the  Ukrainians  untouched;  it  would 
mean  that  in  the  north,  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  secular  education  should  bring  into 
closer  similarity  the  vernacular  and  literary  language,  with  the  predoioinance  of  the 
former,  while  in  the  south,  in  Kiev,  the  same  secular  education  snould  only  exchange 
the  old  Uterary  language  for  a  new  one,  still  more  dissinvilar  from  the  \ernacuUur, 
still  more  foreign. 

"  The  publicists  who  deny  the  Ukrainian  literary  language  to  right  to  exist  are  prone 
to  refer  to  Wliite  Russia;  mey  frightened  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Russian 
public  with  the  prosi)ective  of  the  demand  of  free<iom  for  the  White  Russian  written 
language.  What  the  future  has  in  store  we  do  not  know;  the  past,  hovrever,  testifies 
clearly  that  the  Uliite  Russian  educated  class  became  Polonized  while  the  Great 
Russian  and  the  Ukrainian  kept  in  sacred  veneration  their  respective  literary  lan- 
guage. The  White  Russian  educated  class  experienced  no  desire^  nor  did  they  possess 
any  basis,  to  return  to  the  vernacular,  while  the  Ukrainian  did  it  out  of  sheer  neces- 
sity." 

THX   LBGrmCAOY  AND  NATURALNESS  OP  THB  DBVBLOFMSNT  OP  THB  UKBAINIAN  LIT- 
BRARY LANGUAGE. 

"The  Intimacy  and  natuialness  of  the  origin  of  the  Ukrainian  literary  language 
explains  also  the  legitimacy  of  its  whole  furmer  development.  Its  sources,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  uving  colloquial  language  of  the  Ukrainian  educated  class,  that 
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grew  up  aiiiidst  circumstancefl  altogether  different  from  those  amidst  wMch  grew  the 
Great  Kussian  educated  claflB.  Not  oaly  ia  the  eighteenth,  but  also  later,  in  tke  nine- 
teenth century,  the  former  absoifoed  tne  Polieh  culture,  which  neither  Moscow  nor 
Petrograd  was  able  to  suppress,  in  spite  of  the  very  strong  influence  of  the  Great 
Russian  culture,  supported  bv  common  religion  and  common  State  interests.  Thus 
in  that  colloquial  langua^  of  the  Ukrainian  educated  class,  which  became  the  lit- 
erary language  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  made  their  appear- 
ance, in  the  form  of  asBunilated  fcn-eign  elements,  on  the  one  hand,  Polish,  on  the 
other,  Great  Russian  words  and  phn^.  In  the  future,  too,  both  named  literary 
languages,  the  Polish  and  the  Great  Russian,  should  serve  a  source  of  enrichment  of 
the  Ukrainian  literary  language.  To  turn  to  these  sources  is  only  too  natural  a  course; 
which  of  the  two  will  get  the  upper  hand  will  depend  upon  the  Question  which  of 
them  will  succeed  in  attaching  to  itself  the  Ukrainian  literature  wiw  close,  brotherly 
ties.  It  seemed  that  the  influence  of  the  Great  Russian  lang;uage  upon  the  UkrainiaD 
was  fully  insured  under  those  circumstances  imder  which  the  new  nterature  grew;  to 
write  Ukrainian  b^an  men  who  knew  perfectly  the  Great  Russian  laiig:uage,  the 
Ukrainian  books  were  published  in  the  centers  of  the  Great  Russian  learning,  the 
literary  works  of  the  Ukrainians  are  printed  in  the  Great  Russian  magasines  and 
periodicals.  The  repressive  measure  of  the  censoa^p  of  1863  and  1866,  however, 
nave  transferred  the  literary  activities  of  the  Ukrainians  to  that  part  of  the  nationality 
that  lies  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  There  it  developed  under  a  strong  influence 
of  the  Poliflti  elements  in  the  lexical  and  syntactic  parts.  CH>jections  are  being  raised 
against  the  Ukrainian  language  of  the  GaUcian  uterature  because  of  this  foreign, 
non-Ukrainian  tinge  it  had  received  in  Lviv.  But  the  Polish  elements  have  only 
taken  place  of  these  Great  Russian  elements  displacing  of  which  would  be  a  matter 
of  course  if  the  Ukrainian  literature  were  given  in  Ukraine  a  chance  of  wide  and  free 
development. 

'^The  enrichment  with  foreign  linguistic  elements — ^this  is  the  common  lot  of  all 
literary  languages;  the  west  European  elements  in  our  own  Great  Russian  language 
prove  that  even  very  highly  developed  literary  languages  are  not  insured  against 
loreign  influence.  Absolutely  inevitable  becomes  the  influence  of  neighb<xiiig  lan- 
guaf^e  when  these  languages  belong  to  akin  races;  thus  the  Polish  literary  language 
exhibits  the  influence  of  ^e  Bohemian,  and  the  Polish  purists  canv  on  a  useless  and 
difficult  struggle  against  the  Great  Russian  influence;  thus  the  Slovenian  langua^ 
has  become  permeated  with  Serbo-Croatian  elements;  thus  the  Bulgarian  language  is 
thoroughly  overwhelmed  with  Great  Russian  elements.  In  the  same  manner  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  Ukrainain  language  to  escape  the  Great  Russian  or  Polish  influ- 
ences. The  understanding  to  utilijce  foreign  linguistic  elements,  absence  of  all  appre- 
hensions of  them,  a  bold  handling  of  the  new  lexical  material  very  often  testify  to 
the  power  and  resisting  force  of  the  new  literary  language,  which  irresLstably  aspires 
to  a  great  and  greater  range  in  the  domain  of  the  expression  of  human  thoughts  and 
sentiments." 

IS  THE   UKRAINIAN   UTERATURE   NECESSARY? 

"Many  Great  Russian  publicists  questioned  whether  the  Ukrainian  literature  is 
altogether  necessary.  Otners  wanted  to  limit  its  domain  within  certain  prescribed 
boundaries;  they  admitted  its  natural  life;  they  considered  it  proper  to  collect  popular 
songs  and  fables;  finally,  the  Ukrainian  lansua^  was  granted  even  the  whole  domain 
of  fiction.  But  to  pass  beyond  these  bounaanes,  it  was  forbidden;  and  such  restric- 
tions were  considered  by  the  publicists  who  followed  the  government's  T^ulation  to 
be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  Great  Russian  literature.  The  answer  to  uiat  hollow 
after  all  question  whether  the  Ukrainian  literature  is  altogether  necessary  gave  the 
life  itself;  we  saw  a  broad  development  of  this  literature  even  during  the  period  of  the 
sixties,  that  is  at  the  time  when  the  refonns  of  the  tsar  Alexander  II  had  revived  the 
Great  Russian  nationality  to  new  forms  of  life,  and  we  discovered,  that  the  creature  of 
that  literature  were  men  of  various  social  classes,  of  various  opinions,  and  of  various 
education.  The  Ukrainian  literature  evidently  has  satisfied,  by  its  appearance, 
matured  needs,  and  its  origin  was  influenced  neither  by  a  politioeJ  intrigue  nor  an 
unsound  tendency.  Let  the  facts  answer  this  question  that  arises  in  our  country  as  a 
result  of  the  constant  assertions  of  some  publicists:  is  it  really  possible  to  limit,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  extent  to  which  a  literary  langua^  should  be  used?  *  *  *  ,  Is 
it  possible  to  stop  a  germinated  thought,  a  thought  animated,  moreover,  by  the  native 
tongue?  What  is  there  to  stop  it  at  popular  jokes  and  verses,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
it  from  incarnating  itself  in  new  forms  of  poetry,  from  permeating  the  romance  and 
scientific  research,  from  finding  its  way  to  the  past  of  its  own  people^  from  taking  care 
for  the  people's  future,  and  passinff  finaJly  into  the  domain  of  religion  and  focussinff 
itself  on  the  translation  of  the  JSoly  Scripture  and  the  production  of  books  for  moral  ana 
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n>iritua1  reading?  No.  The  creative  thought  can  not  be  arrested  by  artificial 
€ff)atacle0.  Such  artificial  obstadeB  are  only  to  imprefls  upon  it  an  unnatund  and  tem- 
dential  development/' 

GOULD  THE  UKRAINIAN   UBE  THE  GREAT  RUSSIAN  LTTERART  LANGUAGE  AS  THE  IDIOIC 

OF  THEIR  UTBRATURB? 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out  with  special  stress  that  it  is  dificult  for  an  Ukrainian  to 
understand  Great  Russian  books  d^ing  even  with  most  cJementaiy  subjects  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Ukrainian  lai]fi:uage,  like  any  other  language,  has  a  peculiar  but 
characteristic  way  of  designating  the  objects  of  every  day  use  in  a  wav  di£ferent  from 
that  of  Great  Russian;  words  like  *  *  *  and  oUier  words  are  either  entirely  un- 
intelligible or  very  little  intelligible  for  an  Ukrainian.  The  most  eloquent  example 
of  this  constitute  the  difficulties  experienced  even  by  educated  Ukrainians  who  know 
perfectly  our  literary  language;  about  these  difficulties  have  spoken  many  scholars  be- 
ginning with  the  thirties  and  sixties  of  the  past  century.  And  for  this  reason,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  the  Ukrainians  have  so  gladly  turned  to  their  native  ton^e  whenever 
they  wanted  to  express,  in  a  written  language,  their  thoughts  and  sentiments. '' 

llie  Provinces  to  the  east  of  Poland  proper  which  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  but  where  the  bulk  of  the  }>opulation  is  of  nonPoJish  origin  and  spealcs  either 
Lithuanian  or  White  or  Little  Russian. 

On  this  territory,  only  a  small  part  of  which  (Eastern  Galicia)  belongs  to  Austria, 
while  the  chief  portion  (the  so-called  North — and  Southwestern  Provinces)  is  in  the 
posBession  of  Russia,  and  which  represents  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles  with 
30,000,000  inhabitants,  the  Poles  form  only  a  more  or  less  confiiderable  minority — 25 
per  cent  in  Eastern  Galicia,  and  a  very  small  percentage  in  the  easternmost  districts 
belonging  to  Russia — but  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  concerning  nationalities. 
This  vast  stretch  of  territory,  whose  inhabitants  are  non-Polish  bv  race,  is  nevertheless 
to  a  certain  degree  a  countrv  with  a  Polish  civilization.  By  R.  Dmowski.  Quota- 
tion from  a  lecture  '' Poland  Old  and  New,"  delivered  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  the  fall  of  1916  and  collected  in  the  volume  issued  by  the  Cambridge  University 
members  under  the  title  of  *' Russian  Realties  and  Ftoblems.  ** 


Ukraine's  Recent  Struggle  for  Independencb. 
Snbmltted  by  Eim.  Rbytttk. 

A.t  tiie  b^^mning  of  the  World  War  the  Ukrainian  territory  was  divided  between 
two  empires — a  smaller  part,  with  some  4,500,000  Ukrainians,  was  ruled  bv  Austria- 
Hangar}',  4,000,000  in  tne  Provinces  of  Galicia  and  Bukovina,  some  500,600  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary;  the  larger  part,  with  about  32,000,000  Ukrainians,  was  ruled  by 
Russia. 

Under  each  of  these  dominions  the  Ukrainians  suffered  persecution  and  oppression. 
In  Hungary,  the  Magyars  tried  to  Magyarize  them;  in  Russia,  the  Russian  Tsars  made 
all  efforts  to  Russify  them:  in  Galicia,  they  were  delivered  under  the  domination  of 
the  Austrian  Poles,  who  tried  to  Polonize  them. 

All  these  efforts  at  the  denationalization  of  the  Ukrainians  were  futile.  Not  only 
did  the  Ukrainians  preserve  their  national  charact,er,  but,  moreover,  their  culture, 
through  its  originality,  antiquity,  homogeneous  character  and  poetic  conception  of 
life,  proved  a  great  temptation  to  ail  neighbors  of  Ukraine:  so  that  their  common 
people  in  large  numbers  adopted  Ukrainian  culture  and  with  it  imbued  themselves 
witn  Ukrainian  national  feeling.  The  Ukrainians  of  Hungarv,  known  as  Uhro-Rusins, 
never  became  Marj^ars,  though  deprived  of  all  opportunity  for  cultural  development. 
The  Ukrainians  of  Eastern  Gsdicia,  in  spite  of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Polish  nobility, 
built  up  a  s^-stem  of  private  primarv  and  secondary  schools,  covered  the  whole  ox 
Eastern  Galicia  with  a  network  of  various  economic  cooperative  associations  renowned 
for  their  efficienc)r  and  the  integrity  of  their  officers,  organized  strong  political  parties 
inspiring  admiration  even  among  the  enemy.  The  UKrainians  of  Russia,  since  1876 
deprived  of  the  free  use  of  their  native  tongue  in  public  life,  schools  and  literature, 
pre8er\-ed  through  their  cooperative  societies,  tiieir  national  entity  and  the  sentiment 
of  racial  distinction  from  Great  Russia. 

After  the  Russian  revolution  of  March,  1917,  had  overthrown  the  Tsars,  the  Ukjain- 
ians  set  up  an  autonomous  government  to  rule  Ukraine  on  the  basis  of  federal  union 
with  Great  Russia.  The  unwillingness  of  Eerensky's  government  to  grant  anv  rights 
to  Ukrainian  people,  emanating  from  the  Centralist  tendencies  of  the  liberal  circles 
of  Great  Russia,  antagonized  the  Ukrainian  people  toward  these  circles  and  rendered 
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the  union  of  Ukraine  with  Russia  more  nominal  than  actual.  When  Bolshevist  com- 
muniste  came  into  power  in  Moscow,  Ukraine  broke  ofif  all  political  connection  with 
the  central  government  of  Russia  and  proclaimed  herself  a  free,  independent,  and 
sovereign  nation.  The  yoimg  nation  immediately  found  herself  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, as  she  was  threatened  by  the  forces  of  anarchy  in  the  east  and  the  Teutonic 
militarists  in  the  west.  Similar  to  Roumania.  the  Ukrainian  Government,  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada,  tried  to  emerge  from  tms  dilemma  by  making  peace  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  people  of  Ukraine  never  accepted  this  farce  of  a  treaty 
and  rose  in  one  rebellion  when  the  Germans  began  to  requisition  food  and  cattle. 
When  the  (icrmans  realized  that  they  could  not  make  of  the  Central  Rada  an  obedient 
tool,  they  overthrew  this  government  and  set  up  a  new  government  headed  by  Gen. 
Skoropadsky,  a  Ukrainian  by  birth,  but  thoroughly  Russified.  This  coup  d'etat 
still  more  embittered  the  Ukrainian  people  against  the  Germans.  The  UKiainisn 
peasantry  rose  en  masse.  There  were  peasant  armies  numbering  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  as  a  result  of  these  uprisings  60,000  Germans  were  killea  in  Ukraine.  More 
than  1,000,000  German  soldiers  had  to  stay  in  Ukraine  at  the  time  when  Germany 
needed  them  most  in  the  west. 

All  Ukrainian  parties  combined  to  struggle  against  the  Germans  with  every  means 
at  their  disposal.  This  revolutionary  body,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  these 
mrties,  as  well  as  dele^tes  of  the  Ukrainian  cooperative  associations,  was  caUed  the 
Ukrainian  National  Union.  The  ^errilla  conducted  by  it  went  on  until  Gen.  Skor- 
opadsky and  the  Germans  were  dnven  from  Ukraine. 

In  November,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  National  Union  set  up  a  new  government,  the 
00-called  ''Directorate,''  headed  by  the  leader  of  the  peasant  armies^  Gen.  Petlurt, 
and  composed  of  representatives  from  all  Ukrainian  xiarties.  The  new  govemmena 
which  has  undergone  hardly  any  change  in  its  personnel  since  that  time,  has  for  its 
main  object  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  all  Ukrainian  territory  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  Ukrainian  independence.  In  January,  1919,  the  General  Ukrainian  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Kiev  and  approved  the  pnolicies  of  the  Directorate. 

The  government  had  to  stand  the  most  trying  circumstances,  fighting  on  all  sides. 
The  haraest  struggle  of  all  was  that  against  tiie  Russian  Boldievists.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Bolshevik  government,  the  organization  of  the  Ukrainian  Directorate  as  the 
supreme  executive  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  a  classical  manifestation  of  the 
national  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  international  class  struggle.  Although 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  government  proclaimed  the  principle  of  self-<ietermination  of 
nationalities,  it  allowed  this  self-determination  only  so  far  as  it  proceeded  along  the 
lines  of  Bomevist  experiments.  The  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia,  in  spite  of 
its  international  phraseology,  was  totally  Great  Russian  in  the  meaning  that  nation- 
^ties  composing  Russia  snould  be  ruled  by  the  Great  Russian  element.  As  such 
it  appealed  to  Russian  chauvinistic  elements  scattered  in  Ukraine,  who  never  failed 
to  manifest  theirpreference  of  Russian  Bolshevist  rule  to  demorcatic  Ukrainian  gov- 
ernment. The  Ukrainians  in  organizing  their  government  have  rejected  the  Soviet 
formula  and  retained  the  democratic  basis  of  the  representative  government,  and 
this  was  another  reason  why  the  Bolshevist  government  of  Russia  considered  them 
enemies.  At  the  bottom  of  war  between  Great  Russia  and  Ukraine,  however,  was 
the  misery  of  the  Russian  masses  due  to  Bolshevist  experiments,  resulting  in  disor- 
ganization of  public  life  and  disintegration  of  industries. 

In  Ukraine  s  struggle  for  her  independence  carried  against  the  Bolshevists  the 
Ukrainian  Gxwemment  was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  war  materials,  due  to  the  refusal 
of  the  allied  powers  to  give  Ukraine  any  kind  of  recognition.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  reverses  suffered  by  the  Ukrainian  armies  during  uie  first  half  of  the  year  1918. 

Another  cause  was  that  the  Ukrainians  had  to  fight  at  the  same  time  on  two  more 
fronts— a^inst  the  Roumanians  in  the  southwest  and  the  Poles  in  the  west.  The 
Roumanians  occupied  the  northwestern  part  of  Bukovina,  populated  by  a  compact 
mass  of  Ukrainians.  In  like  manner  the  Poles,  against  the  will  of  the  population, 
occupied  Eastern  Galida.  This  was  done  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Paris,  which  authorized  the  Poles  to  occupy  the  predominatingly  Ukrainian 
country  east  of  the  River  San  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  fighting  Bolshevist  bands. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Ukraiman  part  of  Galicia  was  perhaps  the  only 
country  in  Eiurope  which  possessed  no  Bolshevist  movement  to*speaK  of,  and  Eastern 
Galicia  has  rendered  a  service  for  democracy  and  civilization  in  preventing  the  union 
of  Russian  and  Hungarian  Bolshevist  forces.  The  occupation  of  eastern  Galicia  by 
the  Poles  was  in  the  interest  of  a  disappearingly  small  Polish  minority,  some  11  per 
cent  in  all,  composed  of  landlords  and  officials  of  the  former  Austrian  monarchy,  who 
were  anxious  to  continue  their  political  ascendancy  over  75  per  cent  of  Ukranians 
and  12  per  cent  of  Jews.  The  Ukrainians  of  Austria  organized  during  the  Austrian 
collapse  a  separate  government  ol  their  own  and  decided  to  unite  with  the  remainder 
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of  UlnaiTie.  The  Polish  occupation,  carried  on  with  most  outrageous  praetices,  still 
more  anta^nized  the  two  races  and  made  a  thorough  separation  of  UliTainian  and 
Polish  territories  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  lasting  peace  in  this  part  of  Europe. 

Though  unassisted  in  any  way  by  the  foreign  powers  and  fighting  on  so  many  fronts 
against  the  enemies  of  Ukraine  self-determination,  the  Directorate  stood  the  test  of 
stability.  The  government  not  only  rejected  the  peace  advances  of  the  Bolshevist 
government  of  Hussia,  but  struggled  successfully  against  them  and  forced  them  to 
evacuate  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Dnieper  River. 

Kolchak's  government  has  never  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Ukraine.  Neither 
the  admiral  standing  at  the  head  of  tnis  government  nor  his  nearest  advisers  and 
ministers  have  ever  been  known  to  take  pa^  in  the  emancipatory  movements  of  the 
Russian  people.  Some  of  them  are  known  as  reactionaries.  The  suspicion  was  only 
strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  this  government  came  to  power.  Whatever 
social  and  political  reforms  mi^ht  have  been  promised  by  the  representatives  of  this 
government,  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Russia  failed  to  find  tnere  any  promise  of 
their  free  and  unmunpered  development.  If  self-determination  of  the  nationalities 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  were  m  the  program  of  Kolchak's  government^  he  would 
have  undoubtedly  declared  so  in  unmistakable  terms — so  the  nationalities  reason. 
His  fsdlure  to  do  so  has  produced  amon^  the  Ukrainians  as  well  as  amon^  the  Lithu- 
anians, Latvonians,  and  other  nationalities  of  former  Russia,  an  iinpression  that  the 
policies  of  Kolchak's  government,  at  least  in  reference  to  these  nationalities,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  former  Tsar  government;  namely^  the  policy  of  racial  ascendancy 
of  the  Great  Russian  element  toward  all  non-Ruasian  people  of  the  vast  empire. 
Such  policy,  they  imderstand,  could  not  be  carried  out  without  a  strong  centrauzed 
government  which  would  sacrifice  the  free  development  of  non-Russians  to  the 
interest  of  the  ruling  nationality.  Such  conditions  would,  out  of  necessity,  produce 
strong  irredentist  movements  along  the  frontiers  of  the  nation  and  would  necessitate 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  ann>[  to  keep  the  non-Russian  nationalities  in  check. 
This  would  subordinate  even  the  interests  of  Great  Russia  herself  to  the  interests  of  a 
small  disciplined  group  with  militaristic  and  monarchistic  tendencies  and  might  lead 
Russia  into  alliance  with  other  nations  ruled  by  similar  tendencies.  The  whole  zone 
along  the  border  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  would  become  one  boiling  pot  of 
national  unrest  and  turmoil.  Russia  would  become  new  Balkans,  differing  from  the 
latter  only  by  its  size.  In  the  opinion  of  the  nationalities  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  the  fote  of  these  nationalities  should  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  population.  The  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Ukraine^  Finland,  Esthonia, 
Lithuania.  Latvonia,  ag^ainst  Bolshevist  efforts  to  decide  the  destinies  of  these  nation- 
alities witnout  consulting  them,  shows  clearly  and  unmistakably  what  other  Russian 
groups  have  to  expect  if  they  follow  Bolshevist  examples.  Any  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  fate  of  the  nationalities  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  without  opportunity 
having  been  given  them  to  declare  their  free  and  unrestricted  will  shall  meet  witn 
opposition  from  the  vast  masses  of  the  population. 

Should  Eastern  Europe  enjoy  permanent  peace,  should  stable  conunerdal  relations 
be  established  with  the  industrially  advanced  countries  of  the  world ^  the  nationali- 
ties of  the  Russian  Empire  must  be  granted  the  right  of  self-determination  and  be 
allowed  to  organize  their  government  according  to  the  undistorted  will  of  the  masses. 

The  Russian  Empire  such  as  it  existed  imder  the  Tsar's  regime,  Russia  with  oppres- 
sion of  the  various  nationalities  composing  the  nation,  is  dead  in  the  opinion  of  these 
nationalities  firmly  resolved  that  the  old  conditions  should  not  be  allowed  to  return. 
To  reconstruct  the  old  Russian  Empire  would  be  synonomous  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nationalities  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  former  Austrian-Hun^rian  monarchy  or 
the  late  German  Empire,  which  too  were  based  upon  the  policy  of  racial  ascendency 
of  one  nationality  or  one  group  of  nationalities  over  the  nationalities  situated  along 
the  border.  The  natiomdities  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  expect  that  no  demo- 
cratic country  in  the  world  will  adopt  such  policy  and  still  less  do  they  expect  such 
policy  will  be  incorporated  into  the  treaties  made  by  the  countries  wmch  wrote  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  nationalities  in  their  prog;ram  when  they  went  into 
the  war  against  Austria  and  Germany.  They  can  not  possibly  expect  that  the  allied 
and  associated  powers,  having  broken  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  will  recon- 
struct a  new  Austria  or  a  new  Germany  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

The  people  of  Ukraine,  from  the  River  San  in  the  west  to  the  River  Don  in  the  east 
and  from  tne  River  Pripet  in  the  north  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south,  are  resolved  to 
become  one  and  undivided,  free,  and  sovereign  nation.  They  have  struggled  for 
this  ideal;  they  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  it;  and  they  now  appeal  to  the  demo- 
cratic ix>werB  of  the  world  to  give  them  recognition.  They  hope  that  this  country 
will  be  ^e  first  to  extend  her  hand  and  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  do 
allin  its  power  to  aid  in  securing  the  recognition  of  Ukraine. 


E 
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8TATEKEHT  OF  HE.  DTJDLET  FIELD  KAIOTE. 

Mr.  Malone.  Senator  Lodge  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you.  I  nave  an  imperative  court  engagement 
on  Tuesday  and  can  not  return. 

I  came  here,  sir,  to-day  not  as  counsel  in  any  technical  or  legal 
sense  to  speak  for  the  people  of  India.  I  come  as  an  American 
citizen;  I  come,  however,  as  their  chosen  representative,  largely 
because  it  has  been  decreed,  I  understand,  by  this  conmiittee  that 
only  American  citizens  are  to  come  here  as  representatives. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  conformity  with  the  Senate  rule. 

Mr.  Malone.  Otherwise,  I  should  ask  you  to  hear  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  India  in  this  country,  Mr.  Raspat  Rai,  who  is 
here  to-day.  So  if  my  discussion  of  Indian  affairs  is  inadequate,  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  only  the  casual  imderstanding  that  an 
American  citizen  could  have  of  affairs  in  India. 

However,  I  speak  to-day  for  a  people  who  represent  one-fifth  of  the 
opulation  of  the  world,  who  are  350,000,000  in  population,  and  who 

ave  a  territory  about  two- thirds  the  size  of  the  United  States.  And 
there  is  no  question  of  political  expediency,  of  advantage  to  America, 
and  at  the  present  time  surely  no  question  of  commercial  advantage 
to  America.  So  that  the  plea  that  I  make  is  based  upon  the  humani- 
tarian purpose  for  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  gone  into  the  war, 
and  the  humanitarian  purpose  whicn  is  alleged  to  be  the  purpose  oi 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  and  I  do  respectfully  submit 
that  if  the  covenant  in  its  present  form  is  passed  it  may  break  the 
hearts  of  the  world.  The  hearts  of  350,000.000  people  in  India  and 
millions  in  Ireland  and  milUons  in  Egypt  will  be  broken  if  it  is  passed 
in  its  present  form,  and  we  come  here  with  a  specific  request  and  that 
specific  request  is  this,  that  this  distinguished  committee  so  amend 
tne  league  of  nations  as  to  make  it  obl^atory  on  every  signatory  to 
the  covenant  and  to  that  treaty  to  provide  democratic  institutions 
for  the  people  who  live  under  the  government  of  any  signatory. 
Ireland,  Egypt  and  India  are  very  much  in  the  same  position  with 
relation  to  Great  Britain  in  these  circumstances,  and  yet,  though  as 
a  man  of  Irish  origin  I  regret  to  say  it,  India  has  a  strategic  position 
superior  to  that  of  Ireland  in  this  respect,  that  England  asked — and 
the  request  was  granted — that  India  should  be  permitted  to  sign  the 
treaty;  and  England  designated  Mr.  Montagu  and  an  Indian  citizen 
to  act  as  signatories  for  India.  Therefore,  India  is  one  of  the  nations 
whose  signature  is  on  the  treaty.  Therefore,  India  is  in  a  better 
position,  strategically,  than  Ireland  or  Egypt,  who  do  not  appear  on 
the  treaty. 

Now  I  nave  no  illusion  about  England  wishing  to  grant  any  demo- 
cratic advantage  to  India  in  giving  her  this  distinction.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  England  merely  wanted  to  get  one  of  her  six  votes  down 
on  a  document,  and  India  provided  one  of  the  six.  I  can  not  speak 
for  England  for  many  reasons,  but  I  believe  that  she  wished  to  get  the 
vote  and  she  did  not  ask  India  to  choose  the  representatives  to  si^ 
the  document.  The  Government  of  India  is  only  the  agent  of  the 
Government  of  England.  In  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  issued 
by  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliment  in  1918,  it  is  specifically 
admitted  that  tne  Government  of  India  by  England  is  an  absolute 
despotism.    The  chief  body  which  actually  represents  the  people  of 
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India  is  the  Indian  National  Congress,  which  of  course  under  the 
circumstances  is  unofficial.  It  met,  however,  very  completely  and 
very  fully  but  unofficially  last  December  after  England  had  ap- 
pointed two  representatives,  and  passed  the  following  resolution 
[reading]: 

That  this  congress  urges  that  in  justice  to  India  it  should  be  represented  by  an 
elected  representative  or  representatives,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  self-governing 
dominions,  at  any  conferences  that  may  be  held  to  deliberate  or  settle  the  terms  (S 
peace  or  reconstruction. 

INirsuant  to  that  resolution,  the  congress  appointed  three  men  to 
represent  the  people  of  India  at  the  peace  conference.  One  of  them 
applied  for  passports,  and  England  refused  the  passports.  Then  this 
representative  of  the  three  delegates,  appointea  by  the  national  con- 
gress for  India  and  the  Indian  people,  wrote  to  the  president  of 
ttie  peace  conference,  Mr.  Clemenceau,  which  letter,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  received  no  reply.  In  that  letter  he  had  a  paragraph 
that  I  think  is  cryptically  significant  of  the  whole  situation.     He  says: 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  imperative  importance  of  solving  the 
Indian  question  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
progress  of  the  people  of  Inaia.  India  is  self-contained,  narbors  no  design  upon  the 
integrity  of  other  States,  and  has  no  ambition  outside  India.  With  her  vast  area, 
enormous  resources,  and  prodigious  population,  she  may  well  aspire  to  be  a  leading 
power  in  Asia,  if  not  in  the  world.  She  could  therefore  easily  be  a  powerful  steward 
of  the  league  of  nations  in  the  east  for  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
stability  of  the  British  Empire  against  all  aggressors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  whether 
in  Asia  or  elsewhere . 

And  if  there  be  anything  to  the  suggestion  of  a  "yellow  peril"  at 
any  time,  a  happy,  contented,  self-governed  India,  an  India  that 
has  proved  her  worth  to  civilization  in  the  present  war,  would  have 
a  stabiUziug  influence  if  she  had  her  institutions  self-chosen. 
[Reading:] 

But  with  India  politically  enchained,  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  occupy  her  proper 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  or  to  develop  and  realize  her  potentialities,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  render  decisive  assistance  to  the  league  of  nations  in  enforcing  the  supreme 
object  of  its  creation,  vis,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Grentlemen,  India  will  be  either  stable,  contented,  and  happy  and  a 
bulwark  against  any  possible  yellow  peril — if  there  be  such  a  thing, 
which  I  doubt  very  gravely — she  will  either  be  that  or  else  continue 
discontented,  with  growing  poverty,  with  growing  suffering.  Six 
million  Indians  died  m  the  last  three  months  of  1918  from  devitaliza- 
tion and  from  influenza  because  of  the  exploitation  of  India  by 
Si^land,  not  for  India  but  for  England,  the  drawing  of  resources  out 
of  &dia  making  it  impossible  for  ner  to  maintain  aa  adequate  food 
supply. 

vve  face  the  world  to-day  with  two  alternatives,  either  a  stable* 
happy  nation,  a  bidwark  against  any  menace,  or  a  discontented 
Ihaia,  the  basis  of  future  exploitation.  And  then  there  will  be 
turned  upon  a  region  about  India  Qod  knows  how  many^  wars  that 
she  may  have,  because  I  remember  in  one  of  the  liturgical  hymns 
there  is  a  description  of  war,  which,  when  translated  literally,  means 
a  desire  for  cattle.  The  coinage  of  India  at  that  tune  was  cattle,  and 
the  native  populatioQ  very  literally  in  describing  war  gave  the 
de&iition  of  war  as  a  desire  for  cattle. 

Now  if  there  should  be  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  Rowing  nations 
of  the  world  to  use  India  as  a  ground  of  exploitation,  India,  dis- 
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contented,  unstable,  unhappy,  and  unfree,  will  provide  a  fine  field 
for  future  trouble. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  publicly  and  privately  that  the 
question  of  India  is  a  domestic  question  for  En^and  to  dedde. 
No  Question,  gentlemen,  to  my  mmd,  of  any  nationality,  of  any 
people,  whether  they  be  1,000,000  or  360,000,000,  can  be  a  domestLO 
question,  if  the  whole  world  is  called  upon  in  more  or  less  conmion 
council  to  decide  upon  it,  and  it  has  the  machinery  which  will  make 
the  liberty  of  mankind  not  a  domestic  but  an  international  question. 

But  in  the  second  case,  specifically  the  case  of  India  can  not  be  & 
domestic  question  since  England  has  made  India  a  simatory  to  the 
treaty.  Therefore  the  Government  must  consider  tneir  situation. 
Now  either  she  is  to  be  an  honest-to-God  signatory  to  the  treaty  or 
she  is  not.     If   she  is,  what  is  her  position?    Why,  gentiemen,  her 

Eosition  is  as  good  as  any  country  under  a  manaatory.  I  do  not 
now  just  exactly  what  a  mandatory  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  some  land  of  a  trusteeship,  a  guardian- 
ship, for  other  people  until  they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 
ana  govern  themselves.  But  if  India  is  a  territory — is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  teixitory,  not  a  mandatory — she  is  a  territory  and  not  a 
mandatory  because  she  can  never  speak  under  present  conditions 
except  through  England.  If  she  had  a  dispute  with  Canada  she 
could  not  appear  and  appeal  to  the  machinery  of  the  lea^e  in  its 
present  form,  because  she  could  speak  only  through  Englana.  She  is 
merged  in  England.  She  could  not  speak  except  through  En^and. 
So  ii  she  had  a  dispute  with  Canada,  England  could,  if  she  wished^ 
have  her  appeal  before  the  council  under  9ie  present  machinery,  but 
India  herself  could  not  do  it.  So  she  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  in  the 
present  circumstances.  She  was  signed  to  that  treaty  for  English^ 
not  for  Indian,  purposes. 

But  we  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  strategic  position  which 
England  has  given  her  to  claim  the  rights  of  an  honest-to-God  nation 
that  has  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  does  seem  no  extraordinary  thin^ 
in  America  after  the  war  that  we  should  ask  that  every  nation  signed 
to  the  treaty  with  the  altruistic  purposes  which  those  nations  claimed 
to  have,  should  free  every  people  serving,  living,  and  trying  to  live 
under  their  government. 

I  am  not  nere  in  any  anti-British  spirit.     I  surely  am  not.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  here  making  any  argument  against  the  English 
eople.    I  am  making  argument  against  the  present  government  of 

n^and  over  350,000,000  people. 

Ishould  like  to  point  out  in  conclusion  what  India  did  during  the 
war.  India  gave  1,475,000  men  to  the  war.  She  contributed 
$1,000,000,000  in  money,  more  than  any  other  dominion  of  England. 
Besides  untold  quantities  of  stores  ana  provisions,  she  suffered  war 
losses  of  100,000  men.  The  vitality  of  the  people  was  so  low,  as  I 
said,  that  during  the  last  three  months  of  1918  she  lost  6,000,000 
people. 

The  average  income  of  an  Indian  citizen  is  $10,  and  his  taxes  are 
$1.60.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  for  accumulating  wealth  in 
India,  under  these  conditions,  with  an  income  of  $10  and  taxes  of 
$1.60,  virtually  20  per  cent. 

That  the  Bntish  Government  is  not  prepared  to  apply  the  principle 
of  self-determination  to  India  is  proved  by  recent  events.    The 
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system  which  England  has  akeadj  spoken  of  as  the  system  of  democ- 
racy which  she  purposes  for  India  is  not  even  a  physical  autonomy 
for  India.  It  is  not  even  a  provincial  autonomy  lor  India.  And 
while  the  forms  are  highly  altruistic,  the  substance  is  very  practical 
and  leaves  India  just  exactly  where  she  is. 

The  people  of  India  ask  that,  having  served  in  this  war  substan^ 
tially,  having  given  billions  of  their  resources,  having  suffered  death 
on  the  battle  field  and  death  at  home,  and  having  b^eved  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Allies  was  deinocracy,  we  shall  stand  in  the  interna- 
tional court  of  equity,  all  of  us,  with  clean  hands,  and  that  we  of 
America  who  meant  what  we  said  shall  see  that  England  stands  also 
there  with  clean  hands.  And  the  specific  request  that  we  make  of 
this  honorable  committee  is  that  there  be  such  a  change  in  the  cove- 
nant as  will  make  it  specifically  imperative  on  every  signatory  to  the 
document  that  all  people  under  each  signatory  shaU  be  provided 
with  democratic  institutions. 

I  beg  to  read  a  resolution  which  Mr.  Rai  has  handed  me  and  which 
I  omitted,  passed  by  the  Indian  National  Council  in  December  last. 
[Reading:] 

"In  view  of  the  pronouncement  of  President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoige,  and  other 
British  statesmen,  that  to  insure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  be  applied  to  all  progressive  nations^  be  it 

^^Resolvedy  That  Uus  Congress  clauos  the  recognition  of  India  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  by  the  peace  conference  as  one  of  the  progressive  nations  to  whom  the 
principle  of  self-determination  should  be  applied." 

There  can  be  no  justification  whatever  for  withholding  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  India.  The  plea  of  unfitness,  usually  advancedby  i^orant  people  or  vested 
interests,  is  untenable  and  untrue.  The  civilization  of  India  is  admittedly  much  more 
ancient  and  venerable  than  that  of  Rome  or  Atiiens.  British  statesmen  themselves 
have  often  declared  that  India  was  civilized  centuries  before  the  modem  nations  ( f 
Europe  emen^  from  barbarism.  Indian  society  has  been  held  tosrether  for  thousands 
of  years  without  foreign  aid  or  intervention.  Peace,  order,  and  good  government 
existed  in  India  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  its  annals  compare  favorably  with  any 
period  of  European  history.  Even  democratic  forms  of  ^vemment  flourished  in 
various  parts  of  India  centuries  before  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Hindustan.  All 
educated  Indians  passionately  protested  a^inst  the  imputation  of  unfitness  as  a 
calumnious  libel  upon  their  capacity  for  self-government  on  democratic  principles. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  pressing  problems  of  the  poverty  of  India,  ph^rsiod 
degeneration,  industrial  regeneration,  economic  development,  technical  and  primary 
education,  and  delicate  questions  of  caste  and  custom  can  never  be  solved  by  men 
exclusively  wedded  to  western  civilization,  but  can  be  successfully  surmounted  by 
Indians  alone.  I  submit  Europeans  are  disqualified  for  the  task;  Indians  alone  are 
fit  for  it. 

^  Gentlemen,  you  know  what  is  said.  There  are  so  inany  accusa- 
tions that  Incua  is  not  fit  for  self-government.  India  is  not,  under 
those  circumstances,  fit  for  self-government  such  as  the  English  or 
western  civilization  would  impose  upon  her.  But  India  is  fit  for 
self-ffovemment,  for  governing  her  own  institutions,  her  own  people. 
speaKing  through  England,  u  you  will,  an  England  which  would 
recognize  the  culture,  the  conditions,  and  the  diversity  of  institu- 
tions of  India.  The  only  barrier  to  self-determination,  Au*.  Chairman, 
in  India,  is  the  continued  rule  such  as  India  has  been  given.  The 
fact  that  men  speak  different  languages  is  no  barrier  to  self-deter- 
mination of  India  through  self-chosen  institutions.  That  does  not 
prevent  their  coming  together  in  a  comity,  in  a  desire  for  political 
freedom.  The  wonderfiu  work  that  has  been  done  in  tiie  Philippine 
Islands  in  20  years  by  die  United  States  in  preparing  that  people 
substantially  for  self-government  makes  the  present  treatment  of  the 
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people  of  India,  with  their  thousands  of  years  of  culture  and  litera- 
ture and  art  and  character,  untenable. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  fiction — this  argu- 
ment. You  deal  with  a  concrete  situation.  You  are  now  at  a  critical 
time,  and  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  at  least  one  American 
who  sees  no  reason  whatsoever  why  a  piece  of  machinery  like  the 
league  of  nations,  which  it  is  hoped  by  its  chief  advocates  will  provide 
the  machinery  for  the  peace  and  the  liberty  and  the  comfort  of  the 
millions  of  mankind  for  centuries,  should  be  rusheKd  through  without 
a  complete  discussion  by  the  people  of  every  nation;  surely  not  by 
this  country,  who  asked  to  do  our  share  toward  the  completion  of 
that  covenant  without  regard  to  any  political  considerations. 

We  should  see  that  this  document  and  every  provision  in  it  is 
thoroughly  rehearsed  and  thoroughly  discussed,  completely  opposed 
and  argued  for.  A  year  or  two  years  spent  on  the  discussion  of  a 
piece  01  machinery  wnich  is  supposed  to  guide  mankind  for  centtiries 
would  not  be  long,  and  we  can  tnen  pause  and  think  it  over  and  stop 
to  consider  the  meaning  of  it.  I  have  asked  to-day  merely  the  con- 
sideration of  this  committee — and  you  have  been  very  generous  in 
your  time,  sir — to  the  one  problem  of  India.  Will  there  be  an  India 
content  and  free  under  democratic  institutions,  which  shall  be  de- 
manded and  rec^uired  by  our  Nation,  or  will  it  be  an  India  open  for 
future  exploitation,  for  wars,  and  for  graveyards  for  her  sons? 

I  wish  to  leave  briefs  for  all  members  of  the  conmaittee. 

(At  the  request  of  Senator  Williams  a  memorandum  by  Mr. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick  and  correspondence  relating  thereto  are  here 
printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

New  York,  Augutl  tl^  2929. 
Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  am  pleased  to  send  herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of  tiie  Federal  Council  of  the  ChuicheB  of 
Christ  in  America.  This  letter  I  believe  will  commend  itself  to  you  as  an  impartial 
statement  of  fact  and  I  trust  that  it  will  serve  a  good  puipose. 

Dr.  Gulick  has  lived  in  the  Orient  for  years  and  knows  nis  subject  well,  and  his  posi- 
tion as  an  official  high  in  the  councils  of  the  church  renders  him  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  speak  upon  a  much  misrepresented  subject.  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  upon  whom 
the  utmost  dependence  can  be  put. 

Pro-Japanese  writer  are  as  much  out  of  order  as  pro-Chinese.    As  I  see  it  the  need 

I'ust  now  IS  for  statements  which  do  not  have  as  their  premise  an  incurably  pro  anything 
>ut  fact.  It  is  with  these  considerations  that  I  transfer  to  you  Ipo  l^tteT,  inviting 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  author  has  recently  been  attacked -bv  Heant's  New 
York  American,  Mr.  McClatchey  of  Sacramento  and  Senator  Phelan  of  San  Francisoa 
on  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Gulick  wSs  a  Japanese  agent  and  being  financed  by  the 
Japanese  Government.  These  conclusions  are  erroneous  and  I  am  p^suaded  to  brieve 
that  they  are  the  result  of  a  perverted  and  distorted  perspective  mich  has  colored  the 
imagination  into  a  state  where  reason  and  calm  delioeration  are  not  known  and  I  am 
sure  that  to  you  they  will  but  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact  and  portray  their  obviously 
unfair  and  one-sidea  character. 

My  dear  Senator  I  most  heartily  congratulate  joa  upon  your  worthy  stand  for  £act 
and  information,  and  if  I  can  further  your  efforts  in  any  way  I  shall  be  most  be  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Cordially  youny 

Mhaom  B.  MolMTOflH. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  August  tO,  1919. 
Hon.  J.  S.  Williams, 

UniJUd  States  Senate. 

My  Dbar  Senator:  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  article  I  have  prepared  on 
the  l^hantimg  question.    It  might  be  entitled  '"The  dut^r  of  America  to  China." 

I  conceive  that  duty  to  be  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  including  both  the  covenant 
of  the  league  of  nations  and  the  clauses  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  the  so-caUed 
German  '* rights"  in  China. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  Thos.  F.  Millard  and  other  anti-Ja|)anese  agitators,  the 
ratification  of  those  raovisions  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  right  in  international 
relations  in  the  Far  East  and  the  ultimate  salvation  of  China. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Sidney  L.  Guligk. 

America's  Duty  to  China. 
(By  Sidney  L.  Gnlick.] 

'War  between  America  and  Japan,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard  and  other3  aEsert,  will 
surely  come,  if  the  treaty  provisions  regarding  Shantung  are  accepted  by  the  Senate. 
For  Japan,  they  insist,  will  keep  Shantung  indefinitely,  whatever  her  promises  may 
be;  ebe  will  organize,  militarize,  and  capitalize  it  for  her  own  selfish  and  imperialistic 
ends. 

Official  spokesmen  for  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  Baron  Makino,  peace  dele- 
gate at  Fans,  Viscount  lahii,  late  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Viscount  Uchida, 
foreign  minister,  and  Premier  Hara,  have  repeatedly  declared  that  as  soon  as  peace 
is  established,  steps  will  be  taken  to  return  the  political  sovereignty  to  China,  in 
harmony  with  the  treaty  arrangements  made  between  Japan  and  China  in  May,  1915. 
These  assurances  are  the  most  responsible  that  a  country  can  make.  They  have 
been  made  with  utmost  publicity  and  also  directly  to  President  Wilson  and  to  the 
prime  ministers  of  England  and  France,  Lloyd-George  and  Clemenceau.  Yet  the 
anti- Japanese  agitators  in  America  have  doubte^^  flouted,  and  ridiculed  their  assur- 
ances in  terms  of  the  utmost  insolence.  Insult  has  been  heaped  upon  insult,  so  far  as 
^irords  could  do  it  and  they  would  fain  have  the  American  Senate  lend  the  weight  of 
its  authority  and  its  action  to  these  insults.  These  agitators  are  apparently  taking 
every  means  within  their  power  to  embroil  the  relations  of  America  and  Japan. 

So  far,  however,  from  war  between  America  and  Japan  being  likely  to  result  from 
the  ratincation  of  the  Shantung  clauses  of  the  traety,  the  probabilities  are  that  this 
act  will  be  the  surest  means  for  maintaining  friendly  relations. 

Consider  the  situation.-  England  and  France  have  much  lajrger  ''spheres  of  influ- 
ence" and  ''interests"  and  "rights"  in  China  than  has  Japan.  These  two  nations 
have  recognized  by  formal  treaties,  in  appreciation  of  Japan's  services  in  the  war, 
Japan's  right  to  succeed  to  the  "German  rights  in  Shantung.*'  Japan,  moreover,  has 
practicaUr  declared  to  the  world,  tliat  because  of  her  own  special  needs  and  her  near- 
ness to  Cnina  she  does  not  propose  to  permit  further  alienation  of  her  territory  bv 
helpless  China  to  any  third  power — ^the  so-called  Asiatic  Monroe  doctrine.  She  will 
restore  Shantung  to  China  under  conditions  that  will  make  it  forever  secure. 

If  now  the  United  States  accepts  Uie  arrangements  made  by  Great  Britain,  France,. 
and  Japan  for  the  disposal  of  German  "ri^ts"  in  China,  China  will  recover  complete- 
sovereignty— and  this  some  70  years  (and  possible  700  years)  sooner  than  if  it  had 
remained  in  German  hands.  To  be  sure,  according  to  the  plans,  German  "economic 
rights  "  will  still  remain  in  Japanese  hands.  But  if  it  is  not  wron^  for  England ,  France. 
and  other  lands  to  have  "economic  rights"  in  China,  to  maintain  'concessions, 
"compounds,''  "settlements,''  and  various  kinds  of  "interests"  and  "spheres  of 
influence,"  and  to  keep  bodies  of  armed  troops  in  China  in  support  of  these  rights,'^ 
why  is  it  wron^  for  Japan  to  do  so?  Here  is  tne  factor  in  the  situation  that  few  critics 
seem  to  recognize. 

Moreover,  lew  anti-Japanese  writers  seem  to  realize  that  Japan's  interests  in  China 
are  "vital "  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  that  the  interests  of  no  other  people  are.  Japan 
is  dependent  on  China  for  food,  raw  material^  and  markets.  An  embargo  on  exporta- 
tion of  rice  or  any  other  important  staple  loi^ht  be  fatal  to  Japan.  Right  or  wrong, 
she  does  not  propose  to  allow  such  a  possibility  to  arise.  England  and  France  have 
recognized  that  policy  and  propose  to  support  her  in  it.  The  danger  of  war  will  arise 
onlj  if  America  undertakes  by  force  to  expel  Japan  frorn  Shantung.  This,  howevar, 
is  inconceivable,  however  loudly  such  men  as  Mr.  Millard  and  the  anti-Japanear 
merchants  of  ^langhai  may  clamor  for  it. 
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lUit  what  about  China?  Does  not  the  treaty  aeal  her  doom?  Will  she  not  h\ 
undes  the  Btranglin^  domination  of  Japan?  That  will  depend  on  what  China  herself 
does  and  also  on  what  the  nations  do.  First  of  all  she  must  undertake  thorough-going 
measures  with  herself.  AH  the  nations  in  the  world  can  not  save  her,  unless  she  hon- 
estly exerts  herself.  She  must  get  rid  of  her  traitorous  and  corrupt  politicians  who 
continuously  betray  her.  Her  leaders  must  qualify  for  life  in  the  modem  world,  li 
they  will  set  themselves  resolutely  to  do  this,  undertaking  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  in  the  honest  conduct  of  government  by  nonest  men,  she  can  in  time 
secure  from  the  leapie  of  nations  relief  from  the  present  onerous  conditioiiB.  In  no 
other  way  can  she  hope  for  abrogation  of  the  obligatioiia  she  has  undertaken  throng 
her  bungling  and  inept  diplomacy  of  the  past. 

If  no  league  of  nations  is  formed  and  if  the  restcnation  of  Shantung  to  China  by  Japan 
is  not  accepted  by  the  nations,  then  Japan  will  no  doubt  stay  in  Shantupg.  In  that 
case  incalculable  world  turmoil  is  ahead  of  us  all.  Tlie  nations  will  plunge  headlong 
in  a  new  race  in  armaments.  China  will  be  completely  swallowed  up  by  the  competing 
nations. 

The  only  hope  of  peace  for  the  world  and  of  opportunity  for  China  is  the  ratification 
by  our  Senate  of  the  treaty  establishing  a  league  of  nations  and  providing  iar  the 
restoration  of  Shantung  by  Japan. 

In  regard  to  the  provbions  of  the  treaty  dealing  with  Shantung  the  Senate  might 
well  express  in  a  clause  its  acceptance  of  the  assurances  given  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  it  will  promptly  restore  Shantung  to  China.  Japan's  procedure  along  that 
line  will  soon  become  the  acid  test  of  her  honor  and  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  allies. 

The  real  hope  for  the  future  of  China,  however,  lies  in  a  unifieid  intematiojial  policy. 
Might  not  the  Senate  take  steps  to  formulate  and  propose  to  the  league  of  nations  \i 
an  early  date  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  for  a  fundamental  solution  of  the  whole 
far  eastern  problem.  Such  a  policy  would  make  the  rights  and  interests  of  China 
herself  paramount  to  those  of  all  foroign  nations.  She  should  be  given  fair  play  and 
opportunity  to  become  a  great  self-governing  democratic  nation.  As  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, she  should  be  given  complete  control  of  all  her  own  affairs  with  judicial,  and  tariff 
autonomy.  To  these  ends,  not  only  Japan,  but  England  as  well,  and  France  and  every 
other  nation  should  undertake  to  re^re  to  China  their  respective  "rights" — secuiei 
in  too  many  cajses  by  force  or  fraud ;  they  should  withdraw  their  troops  and  police. 

But  this  is  a  policv  and  program  that  no  nation  can  enter  on  alone.  Least  of  all  iflit 
a  policy  that  we  can  honoranly  a^k  Japan  to  follow  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  England 
and  France  as  a  policy  that  they  too  should  adoi)t.  It  is  a  policy,  possible  and  desir- 
able only  by  joint  arrangements  of  all  the  principal  nations. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  a  good  beginning  along  these  lines,  as  soon  9s  the  league 
of  nations  is  under  way,  should  it  not  create  an  international  far  eastern  bureau  to 
deal  with  all  these  matters,  to  become  so  to  speak  the  "receiver"  of  all  the  special 
*'  rights  "  granted  in  past  years  by  China  to  the  various  nations,  and  to  put  into  practice 
in  the  name  of  the  cooperating  nations  the  principles  outlined  above? 

The  way  out  of  the  ''Shantung  tana:le"  is  not  the  action  suggested  by  Thomas  F. 
Millard.  That  is  the  surest  way  to  brm^  on  a  war  in  the  Far  East  and  to  force  Japan 
to  keep,  if  she  can,  a  stranglehold  on  China.  The  way  to  save  Shantung  and  China  vs 
to  establish  principles  and  processes  by  which  China  will  recover  her  rights.  Japan 
will  be  assured  of  full  access  to  food,  raw  materials,  and  markets,  and  the  whole  world 
be  enabled  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  a  wholseomely  developing  China. 

Does  not  this  proposal  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  China  and  lover  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  the  nations? 

The  writer  speaks  for  himself  alone  in  these  matters — not  for  any  of  the  organizations 
with  which  he  is  connected.  He  is,  moreover,  not  isporant  of  the  wrongdoings  of 
Japan's  representatives  in  Korea  and  in  China.  He  oy  no  means  condones  them. 
Nor  does  he  defend  all  her  policies  and  he  diplomacy.  In  this  article  he  is  not  seeking 
to  appraise  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  her  procedures  in  foreign  lands.  He  is  concerned 
only  with  suggesting  a  positive  and  constructive  policy  which  he  believes  will  solve 
the  problems  ahead,  not  only  of  China  and  the  United  States,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
Such  a  policy  is  therefore  a  duty. 

The  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  the  establishment  of  the  league  of  nations  and  in  a 
fundamental  and  friendly  international  solution  of  the  Shantung  question. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  wiD  meet  in  executive  session 
this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee,  at  12.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned 
iintil  to-morrow,  Saturday,  August  30,  at  10  o'cIock  a.  m.) 


BATUBDAY,  AJIQVST  30,  1910^ 

United  States  Sbkatb, 
committeb  on  foreion  relations. 

Washington^  D.  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall, 
Knox,  Harding,  Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please.  Judge 
Cohalah,  we  will  hear  you  now.  Unfortunately  our  time  is  limited, 
and  we  can  give  only  two  hours,  as  we  have  to  hear  representatives 
of  Greece  for  an  hour  afterwards.  Judge  Cohalan,  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  arrange  the  time  for  the  different  speeches. 

STATEMEHT  OF  HOH.  DANIEL  F.  COHALAN,  TTTSTICE  OF  THE 

STTPBEME  COTTBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
acting  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  here  to  represent  the  great  bulk 
of  the  20,000,000  of  the  Irish  element  in  this  country,  we  have 
arranged  a  program  which  with  your  permission  we  will  carry 
through  in  the  order  we  have  fixed,  if  possible,  taking  only  the  time 
you  have  allotted  to  us.  If  we  may  have  to  call  upon  you  for  a  few 
minutes  extra,  we  are  going  to  ask  you  to  indulge  us  in  it  if  you  will. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of  nations  for  many  rea- 
sons, all  of  which  we  believe  are  of  ffreat  weight  and  importance  to 
the  interests  of  our  country.  We  object,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
proposal  to  establish  what  we  believe  to  be  a  superstate  to  which 
shall  be  delegated  or  turned  over  powers  that  belong  to  the  sovereign 
United  Stat^  of  America.  We  believe  that  that  is  an  infringement 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  and  is  an  interference  with  its 
liberty,  and  because  of  that  we  most  strongly  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  any  such  body. 

We  believe  it  to  be  an  affront  to  America  to  suggest  even  that  in 
any  such  proposed  league  of  nations  as  is  coming  before  us 
that  any  country,  no  matter  how  friendly  it  may  claim  to  be  to 
America,  should  have  six  votes  as  compared  to  the  one  vote  of 
America.  We  believe  that  would  be  an  anront  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  of  America  and  a  very  decided  injury  to  America  if  any 
such  scheme  were  to  go  through. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations  because  of  the 
fact  that  under  it  we  believe  the  old  American  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  for  which  America  has  stood  all  through  its  history, 
is  not  taJkai  care  of  in  any  way,  but  that,  on 'the  contrary,  the  matter 
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has  been  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  turn  over  to  England, 
without  protest,  the  control  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary development  of  our  industrial  conditions  we  manufacture  in 
less  than  8  months  of  every  year  what  we  would  consume  in  12 
months,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  that,  for  4  months  in  the  year 
we  are  dependent  for  a  marfeet,  and  for  an  output  for  our  factories, 
upon  our  foreign  trade.  We  insist  that  under  the  conditions  that 
would  obtain  if  this  proposed  league  of  nations  were  to  go  through 
we  would  be  left  in  a  position  where  we  could  carry  on  such  trade, 
not  as  the  matter  of  right  which  we  now  enjoy,  for  which  we  fought, 
and  our  forefathers  before  us  fought,  and  which  we  have  always 
enjoyed  during  the  history  of  our  country,  but  as  a  privilege  extended 
to  us  by  the  nation  which  controlled  the  sea.  We  say  this  in  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  England.  We  would  take  the  same  position  if  any 
other  country  were  put  in  the  position  of  controlling  the  sea.  We 
insist  that  for  the  interest  of  America  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
no  power  should  be  able  to  control  the  ocean  through  the  system  of 
navalism  any  more  than  any  country  divided  should  control  all  the 
land  imder  the  system  of  militarism. 

We  believe  we  went  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  ending  autocracy 
and  all  that  that  means,  and  that  it  means  not  alone  mihtarisni,  the 
control  of  the  land,  but  also  navalism,  the  control  of  the  oceans  of 
the  world.  We  say  that  if  we  could  carry  on  our  conmierce  only 
so  long  as  the  opportunity  to  do  so  was  extended  to  us  as  a  matter 
of  privilege  by  any  nation,  no  matter  how  friendly  that  nation 
mi^ht  claim  to  be,  we  could  in  no  way  build  up  our  commerce 
or  Duild  up  our  industry  on  any  permanent  basis  at  all,  because 
our  commerce  would  be  subject  to  the  whim,  or  subject  to  the 
interest,  or  subject  to  the  passion  of  the  hour,  as  it  might  appeal  to 
any  other  nation,  or  to  any  combination  of  nations  together;  and 
we  point  out  with  relation  to  that  that  we  do  not  believe  tliis  war 
will  have  been  properly  won ;  that  is,  that  the  interests  of  America 
will  have  been  properly  taken  care  of  as  a  consequence  of  the  winning 
of  the  war  as  we  insist  that  it  was  won,  because  of  the  contribution 
made  by  America,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  the  other  coun- 
tries and  the  contributions  they  made,  and  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  interests  of  mankind  will  not  be  properly  safe- 
guarded so  long  as  any  one  nation  of  any  combination  of  nations 
is  left  in  possession  and  control  of  the  sea,  and  able  to  interfere  with 
the  commerce  that  should  be  carried  on  in  a  normal  way  between 
all  the  free-trading  countries  of  the  world,  all  the  countries  that 
want  to  carry  on  commerce  with  one  another  and  to  have  friendly 
business  relations  with  one  another. 

We  believe  the  British  fleet  in  its  position  of  predominantpower 
to-day  is  a  menace  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  We  say 
that  it  no  longer  can  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  England  as  against 
Germany,  because  Germany  has  been  put  in  a  position  where  it  can 
in  no  way  compete  with  England,  where  it  has  be^n  deprived  of  its 
navy  entirely. 

We  say  the  same  thing  with  relation  to  Bussia.  We  say  that 
it  can  not  be  held  in  any  way  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  against  France, 
because  France,  through  the  action  of  her  statesmen  and  tiie  stress 
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of  circumstances,  has  practically  been  taken  into  the  continental 
vassalage  of  England.  We  say  under  those  conditions  that  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  can  be  directed  or  used  as  a  weapon  of  menace  agaiiiit 
nobodv  except  the  United  States  of  America,  an<J  we  point,  out  that 
even  though,  as  many  Englishmen  contend,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  coin- 
cidence it  IS  a  fact  that  at  any  time  when  any  country  has  put  itself  or 
been  put  in  the  position  of  being  an  economic  rival  or  being  an  indus- 
trial competitor  of  England  rum  has  overtaken  that  country  in  everjr 
way ;  ana  we  say  in  the  interest  of  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  if  it 
can  be  made  under  these  conditions  at  all,  it  can  be  made  only  by 
taking  care  to  see  that  England  should  not  be  put  in  a  position  where 
she  can  menace  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  menace  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  whenever  it  suits  her  interest  or  whenever 
it  suits  her  whim  to  do  so.  We  suggest  with  relation  to  that,  that 
in  any  peace  that  should  be  made  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  there  be  a  general  disarmament  not  only  on  land  but 
also  on  sea,  so  that  there  will  be  actual  freedom  of  all  the  world  and 
not  freedom  simply  of  part  of  the  world. 

We  point  out  the  importance  of  Ireland  in  any  scheme  that  would 
practically  bring  about  the  f redom  of  the  sea.  We  say,  again  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility  to  England  at  all,  but  only  taking  conditions  into 
account  as  they  exist,  that  England  can  not  continue  to  be  the  domi- 
nant power  of  the  earth ;  that  England  can  not  continue  to  control 
the  world  unless  she  controls  the  sea,  and  that  her  continued  control 
of  the  sea  is  dependent  upon  her  continued  control  of  Ireland ;  and 
we  say  that  she  can  make  no  better  contribution  to  the  general  free- 
dom of  the  world,  she  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  her  desire  to 
make  a  just  and  durable  aim  permanent  peace,  than  by  consenting 
to  the  disarmament  of  this  fleet,  which  now  is  so  very  much  larger 
than  the  fleet  of  any  other  nation  or  practically  any  combination  of 
nations. 

Senator  Brakdeoee.  Do  vou  object  to  being  asked  a  question,  or 
do  you  want  to  proceed  without  interruption? 

cfudge  Cohalan.  I  do  not  mind,  at  all. 

Senator  Bkandegiee.  I  wanted,  if  it  would  not  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  your  thought,  to  have  you  state  a  little  more  in  detail 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  continued  supremacy  of  the 
sea  depends  upon  this  control  of  Ireland  by  England.  I  did  not 
quite  get  it. 

Judge  CoHAi*AN.  For  your  consideration,  I  would  present  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  Ireland  with  relation  to  England,  the  thing  to 
which  you  remember  George  Washington  referred  when  he  said 
that  if  Ireland  were  500  miles  from  England  there  would  be  no  Irish 
question.  When  you  think  of  the  relation  of  Ireland  to  England, 
you  see  it  puts  England  in  a  place  where  she  can  control  the  ocean, 
as  she  can  not  control  the  ocean  unless  she  controls  Ireland.  While  it 
is  true  that  England  made  last  year  $225,000,000  out  of  the  control 
of  Ireland,  the  real  secret  for  insisting  upon  keeping  her  control  of 
Ireland  is  that  she  wants  to  be  able  to  control  the  seas.  She  can  do 
that  because  of  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland  only  if  she  con- 
trols Ireland.  You  will  remember  that  you  can  not  approach  the 
southern  coast  of  England  without  passing  the  southern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  can  not  approach  the  northern  coast  of  England  without 

gassing  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland.     Under  the  circumstances, 
liigland  is  going  to  insist  on  control  of  Ireland. 
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As  I  say,  she  can  make  no  greater  contribution  to  the  freedom 
of  the  world,  can  give  no  greater  evidence  of  the  desire  to  bring 
about  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  than  to  give  her  consent  to  having 
the  republican  form  of  government  which  has  been  set  up  in  Ireland 
recognized  by  herself  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Passing  from  that  we  contend  that  we  must  as  Americans  take  a 
position  m  opposition  to  this  proposed  league  of  nations  because  of 
what  it  does  with  relation  to  the  Monroe  doctrine.  We  insist  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
American  power  has  been  reared,  and  that  our  foreign  poli<y  has 
recognized  it  as  the  great  principle  of  American  statesmanship,  of 
American  interests,  and  if  this  peace  convention  is  going  to  give  its 
attention  to  the  settling  of  all  problems  in  the  future  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  probability  of  some  great  war  occurring  in  the  world,  it 
ought  to  take  into  question  conditions  as  they  have  existed  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  then  the  interests  of  America  are  the  first  thing  that 
should  be  looked  out  for  by  those  who  represent  and  speak  for 
America. 

We  point  out  that  under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, we  have  grown  in  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  as  no  nation 
in  the  history  oi  the  world  has  grown.  And  we  say  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  if  it  is  to  be  changed  should  be  changed  not  in  the  way  of 
diminishing  its  power,  but  in  the  way  of  strengthening  its  power. 
If  there  shall  be  a  desire  to  make  a  permanent  peace,  the  Monroe 
doctrine  should  be  extended  so  that  it  shall  include  any  European 
interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Any  European  country  which 
is  represented  here  by  territorv  should  depart.  Since  the  Monroe 
doctrine  has  been  enunciated  all  the  territory  which  ifc  possessed  in 
western  America  by  them  has  been  given  up  by  Denmark,  France, 
Kussia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  only  power  remaining  in  any 
large  way  upon  this  hemisphere,  the  only  European  power  possessing 
territory  of  any  extent  in  this  country,  is  the  British  Empire,  and  we 
say  that  if  there  is  ^oing  to  be  a  permanent  settlement  to  come  out 
of  these  peace  negotiations,  the  people  of  Canada,  our  great  neigh- 
bor on  the  north,  ought  to  have  submitted  to  them  the  question  of 
taking  their  place  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
or  even  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  of  joining  our  country,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  territorv  that  England  has  in  the  West  Indies 
should  be  turned  over  to  America  or  turned  over  to  the  people 
of  those  islands  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  further  menace  of 
American  commerce,  so  far  as  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned. 

We  Irish  think  that  there  should  be  no  abandonment  of  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  of  keeping  away 
from  permanent  entangling  alliances  with  any  of  the  countries  oif 
the  Old  World.  We  point  out  that  this  has  been  the  policy  which 
has  been  followed  strictly  by  America  and  has  resulted  probably 
more  than  anything  else  in  strengthening  the  extraordinary  posi- 
tion we  occupy  to-day.  As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said  so 
well  yesterday,  the  only  great  solvent  power  left,  practically,  on  the 
earth  is  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  duty  oi  those  representing 
America  to  continue  this  policy,  and  we  urge  that  in  acting  for  the 
welfare  of  America  care  should  be  taken  to,  see  that  that  doctrine 
should  be  upheld,  and  that  the  advice  of  Washington  should  be  con- 
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tinued  and  lived  up  to  in  such  a  wav  that  we  should  neither  take 
part  iu  the  quarrels  of  the  Old  World  nor  permit  them  to  take  part 
in  our  quarrels. 

Coming  down  to  specific  things,  as  far  as  article  10  of  the  proposed 
league  oi  nations  is  concerned,  we  most  emphatically  protest  against 
that.  Under  it  we  are  asked  to  make  the  greatest  departure  from 
American  traditions  of  statesmanship  that  has  ever  been  made. 
We  are  asked  to  abandon  the  position  that  we  have  taken  up  to  this 
day,  as  we  did  in  Cuba,  to  give  aid  where  people  have  been  struggling^ 
to  be  free,  and  we  would  be  unable  to  extend  our  sympathies  to  people 
all  over  the  world  who  are  struggling  to  be  free,  if  we  guarantee  the 
territorial  integrity  of  existing  nations.  Under  the  proposed  league 
of  nations  we  should  have  to  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  the  British  Empire,  the  only  two  empires  remain- 
ing, and  guarantee  to  them  the  possession  of  all  the  spoils  and  the 
loot  that  they  have  gathered  up  m  their  existence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  No  relief  could  be  given  Ireland  as  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Spain  gave  aid  to  Ireland  in  her  fight  against  England,  for  we 
would  be  compelled  to  make  a  fight,  and  would  be  compelled  to 
send  our  men  mto  Ireland,  not  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  in 
their  struggle  but  in  order  to  help  England  to  rivet  the  chains  upon 
her. 

We  point  out  that  if  France  should  desire  to  assist  Ireland  as 
she  did  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  eighteenth  century  that 
she  would  be  unable  to  do  so. 

We  say  that  it  is  utterly  un-American,  that  it  is  against  our  best 
interest,  against  our  highest  ideals  and  against  our  highest  ambi- 
tion, and  we  point  out  the  facts  so  well  known  that  if  a  league  of 
nations  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  that 
France  could  not  have  come  to  the  asssitance  of  the  13  Colonies,  or 
if  it  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
that  we  could  not  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Cuba,  to  help  Cuba 
to  obtain  the  position  that  she  now  occupies  among  the  Republics  of 
the  world. 

Now,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  of  course  we  understand  that 
this  discussion  here  should  be  very  largely  confined  to  the  proposed 
league  of  nations.  But  we  want  to  point  out  some  of  the  conditions 
over  there  that  show  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  British  Empire.  We 
say  that  no  people  on  earth  held  in  oppression,  held  practically  in 
slavery,  have  ever  shown  such  an  extraordinary  political  unanimity 
in  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  change  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  and  to  become  again  one  of  the  See  nations 
of  the  world.  Ireland  is  able  to  support  herself — to  stand  upon  her 
feet.  England  last  year  made  from  Ireland  $225,000,000.  She  gath- 
ered in  taxation,  according  to  her  own  figures,  some  £34,000,000, 
equivalent  to  $170,000,000 ;  she  spent  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
some  £13,000,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  £21,000,000,  or  $105,000,000,  tak- 
ing $5  as  the  value  of  a  pound. 

Last  year  by  reason  of  her  absolute  control  of  the  sea,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  she  shut  Ireland  off  absolutely  from  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  compelling  Ireland 
to  sell  everything  she  has  to  sell  through  an  English  channel  and 
compelling  her  to  buy  everything  she  has  to  buy  from  the  western 
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world  through  an  English  channel,  she  did  95  per  cent  of  the 
business  of  Ireland. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says  that  Ireland's  business  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  amounted  to  $820,000,000,  The  English  statistics,  so  far 
as  we  can  get  them,  show  that  this  amount  was  $860,000,000  instead 
of  $820,000,000.  And  we  say  that  the  English  trader,  who  has  no 
peer  in  ability,  has  made  profit  on  the  turnover  of  $120,000,000.  This, 
together  with  the  excess  taxation,  makes  a  total  of  $225^000,000. 

We  say  that  since  the  Act  of  Union  the  Childers  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  by  Gladstone  in  1894,  composed  of  15  men  (9  English- 
men), after  two  years  of  investigation  of  English  data,  reported  that 
Ireland,  instead  of  costing  the  Englisli  mone;^,  from  January,  1861  to 
189G,  had  overpaid  into  the  English  treasury  in  the  form  of  overtaxa- 
tion annually  the  sum  of  £2,715,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  $14,000,000, 
which  means  that  for  the  120  years  since  the  formation  of  the  union 
England  had  taken  out  of  Ireland  over  $1,700,000,000.  We  call 
your  attention  to  that  staggering  sum  even  in  these  days.  When 
they  wanted  to  destroy  France  they  imposed  an  indemnity  of 
$1,000,000,000,  but  here  they  have  taken  from  Ireland  in  overtaxation 
a  much  greater  sum. 

In  the  last  70  years,  between  1845  and  1915,  the  population  of  Ire- 
land has  been  practically  cut  in  two.  In  1845  the  population  was 
practically  8,500,000— between  8,250,000  and  8,500,000.  According 
to  the  census  taken  in  1915  by  the  British  Government  the  popula- 
tion was  a  little  over  4,000,000.  We  say  that  you  can  not  find  any 
parallel  in  Uxe  history  of  the  world  as  that. 

Senator  Knox.  From  what  years? 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Seventy  years ;  from  1845  to  1915. 

Senator  Knox.  There  is  a  parallel  in  Central  America* 

Judge  CoHAiiAN.  I  did  not  Know  that  you  could  find  one. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  under  very  benighted  conditions. 

Judge  CoHAiiAN.  I  would  say,  in  relation  to  that,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, that  the  peoples  of  the  continent  of  Europe  that  were  most 
strongly  tyrannized  over — if  you  put  it  in  that  way,  the  nations 
against  whose  governments  the  strongest  complaints  were  made  by 
those  over  whom  they  were  working  and  who  suffered  most  under 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  during  the  time  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  under  German  rule  she  grew  and  prospered  in  population; 
Schleswig-Holstein  under  German  rule  grew  and  prospered;  Poland 
under  Kussian  rule ;  and  there  has  been  no  parallel,  except  as  Senator 
Knox  has  indicated  as  to  Central  America. 

We  saj  that  we  are  dependent  for  four  months  of  every  year  upon 
the  foreign  markets  of  the  world  to  find  some  place  in  which  to  sell 
our  goods  in  order  that  our  factories  may  run  to  their  full  capacity 
and  the  men  may  be  employed. 

In  1913  the  business  between  England  and  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $875,000,000.  The  exports  from  America  to  England 
were  $700,000,000,  while  the  imports  from  England  to  America  were 
$175,000j000:  The  business  between  England  and  Ireland  was  $675,- 
000,000  m  that  year,  and  the  imports  were  around  $350,000,000,  so 
that  England  found  in  Ireland  a  place  to  which  to  send  her  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  extent  of  twice  that  she  found  in  this  country. 

In  1801  the  population  of  England  was  9,000,000  and  the  popula- 
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ti<m  of  Ireland  was  6,000,000.  The  size  of  England  is  50,000  square 
miles  and  Ireland  32,000  square  miles,  showiiig  that  the  proportion 
of  population  of  Ireland  should  be  two-thirds  that  ot  England. 
That  was  the  condition  when  the  act  of  union,  passed  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1801,  which  Gladstone  characterized  as  the  most  corrupt  act 
ever  passed  in  England. 

We  say  that  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  un-American  and 
that  it  can  not  be  depended  on  to  guard  the  interests  of  America, 
that  it  can  not  safeguard  the  interest  of  America.  We  speak  for 
people  who  are  devoted  to  America  above  everything  else,  who  have 
done  everything  possible  to  stand  by  American  traditions  and  ideals. 
We  urge  upon  you  very  strongly,  speaking  practically  for  one  of 
every  five  persons  in  America,  that  the  Senate  report  against  this 
proposed  league  of  nations  and  recommend  that  the  Senate  reject 
it,  and  if  unaer  any  circumstances  any  part  of  it  should  be  accepted 
that  under  no  condition  should  article  10  or  article  11  be  accepted, 
or  any  other  things  from  which  there  would  be  a  curtailment  oi 
American  sovereignty  and  American  independence.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  whole  league  of  nations.  We  believe  it  is  un-American,  and 
urge  and  insist  that  in  it  there  can  be  no  justice  and  no  just  and  per- 
manent peace,  and  that  by  adopting  it  you  are  only  ma^Jig  for  a 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Senator  Moses.  Judge  Cohalan,  you  spoke  of  your  speaking  for  one 
of  every  five  persons  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  intend  to  imply 
that  there  are  20,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  this  country  who  are  of 
Irish  origin? 

Judge  CoHAiiAN.  We  think  there  are  many  more  than  that. 
Senator  Moses.  And  the  views  that  you  express  are  shared  by  that 
20,000,000? 

Judge  Cohalan.  Suppose  I  give  you  some  evidence  of  it.  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  record  the  reasons  I  have  for  that  opinion.  On 
the  22d  and  23d  of  February,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I  had  the 
honor  of  presiding  over  the  most  patriotic  gathering  of  American 
citizens  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  5,132  accredited  dele- 
gates to  the  convention.  The  resolutions  that  were  passed  were  of- 
fered by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  seconded  by  a  distinguished  Episco- 
Ealian  minister  and  by  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister  and 
y  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi. 
Among  those  thousands  of  delegates  were  hundreds  representing 
the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  hundreds  representing  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  with  its  more  than  quarter  million  members, 
and  represented  at  this  hearing  by  its  national  president.  Judge 
Deery  of  Indianapolis,  and  its  other  national  officers.  Many  speak- 
ers tnere  represented  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians,  and  that  order  is  todav  represented  here  hy  its 
national  president,  Mrs.  McWhorter,  and  its  other  national  officers; 
and  present  also  were  representatives  from  practically  every  Irish 
American  societj  in  this  country.  ^  From  compilations  frequently 
made  from  statistics  as  to  the  racial  origin  or  the  people  of  our 
country,  we  feel  that  we  are  well  within  bounds  in  clamiin^  that 
without  regard  to  religious  belief,  at  least  1  in  every  5  of  our  citizens 
is  of  Irish  origin. 

Senator  Moses.  Can  you  explain,  then,  why  it  is  that  the  Irish 
Senators  are  so  lukewarm  ? 
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Judge  CoHALAN.  Senator,  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
argument  showing  our*  position  to-day.  I  came  here  to  make  an 
argument  that  would  appeal  to  all  the  Senators,  no  matter  what 
races  they  represent,  and  when  the  hearing  is  concluded  I  hope  tiiat 
the  Senators  will  be  convinced. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  have 
been  addressing  yourself  thus  far  to  members  of  this  conmuttee  who 
are  of  one  mind  upon  this  subject. 

Judge  CoHAi^AN.  Looking  around  and  seeing  the  number  of  them, 
I  am  glad  that  that  is  so. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  address  them  all. 

The  Chaihman.  Are  you  ready  to  go  on  ? 

Judge  Cohalan.  I  am  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  Patrick  J.  LyncL 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  to  read  the  memorial  on  the  biehalr 
of  those  who  have  come  here.  Thev  have  come  from  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  from  all  walks  in  life,  and  from  all  over  the 
country.  We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  get  people  from  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  to  be  heard,  but  we  have  prepared  a  general 
memorial,  and  then  later  we  will  hand  in  the  names  of  those  who  have 
signed. 

(The  following  memorial  was  read  by  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Lynch :) 

HEMOBIAL  TO  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

m 

Senators:  We,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  Iris^  blood,  but  attached 
above  all  things  to  this  Republic  and  its  Constitution,  respectfully  pray  that  the 
proposed  treaty  now  before  you  be  rejected  as  a  direct  \iolation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  war  was  fought,  as  they  were  defined  by  President  Wilson 
in  these  words,  addressed  to  Congress : 

"  National  aspirations  must  be  respected ;  peoples  may  now  be  dominated  and 
governed  only  by  their  own  consent.  *  Self-determination  "  is  not  a  mere  phrase. 
It  is  an  imperative  principle  of  action,  which  statesmen  will  henceforth  ignore 
at  their  peril." 

And,  again,  In  the  President's  address  delivered  at  Mount  Vernon  July  4, 
1918 : 

"The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory,  of  sovereignty,  of 
economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis  of  the  free 
acceptance  of  tliat  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned,  and  not 
upon  the  basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or 
people  which  may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
influence  or  mastery." 

On  these  principles  other  nations  which  Lave  claimed  their  right  to  inde- 
pendence only  during  a  period  comparatively  recent  have  been  emancipated. 
To  them  America  was  bound  by  no  ties  save  that  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Ireland  has  been  asserting  continuously  her  claim  to  independence  for  eight 
centuries.  America  Is  bound  to  her  by  close  ties  of  friendship  and  of  obligation 
for  manifold  services  in  peace  and  war.  One-fifth  of  this  entire  population  is 
of  Irish  extraction.  In  every  war  which  America  has  fought  Irishmen  have 
shed  their  blood  in  a  measure  far  in  excess  of  their  proportion  to  population. 
We  ask  that  Ireland  be  not  the  only  nation  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
glorious  principles  enunciated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  as  those  which  the  great  war 
was  fought  to  establish. 

We  especially  denounce  Article  X  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  as  a  de- 
vice to  stifle  the  conscience  of  civilization  and  render  it  impotent  to  condemn, 
and,  by  condemning,  to  end  the  oppression  of  weak  nations  enslaved  by  power- 
ful neighbors.  It  Impeaches  the  most  creditable  page  in  our  history  and  dis- 
credits the  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  our  Republic  was  bom  and 
our  liberty  achieved. 

The  conscience  of  civilization,  the  only  force  to  which  the  oppressed  can 
appeal,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  take  effective  Jurisdiction  of  wrongs  peipe- 
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trated  bj  powerful  nations  on  weaker  people.  No  struggling  nation  has  ever 
achieved  its  independence  except  through  the  aid  of  other  nations.  The  strug- 
gling American  Colonies  could  never  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Qreat  Britain 
without  the  aid  of  France.  Cuba  could  never  have  been  freed  without  the 
intervention  of  this  country,  and  one  of  the  most  creditable  pages  in  hdman 
history  would  never  hnve  been  written. 

Greece  could  never  have  escaped  from  the  hideous  domination  of  the  Turk 
but  for  the  assistance  of  enlightened  nations. 

Under  article  11  it  becomes  the  right  of  the  council  of  the  league  to  prevent 
an  assembly  of  American  citizens  to  petition  their  Qovemment  to  afford  relief  to 
an  oppressed  nation.    On  this  point  article  11  specifically  says : 

**  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  member  of  the  league 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  any  circumstance 
whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threaten  to  disturb  interna- 
tional peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  on  which  peace  de- 
penda" 

Under  that  clause  our  Congress  could  not  express  in  the  future,  as  it  did 
In  the  past,  our  sympathy  with  countries  like  Greece,  seeking  freedom  from 
the  Turk;  the  South  American  Republics,  seeking  liberty  from  Spain;  or 
tender  a  welcome  to  Kossuth,  of  stricken  Hungary;  or  Pamell,  pleading  for 
a  self-governing  Ireland. 

The  determination  of  Ireland  to  regain  her  independence  has  been  one  of 
the  sources  of  every  great  war  which  scourged  the  world  for  four  centuries. 
Any  question  which  disturbs  the  peace  of  nations  is  not  domestic,  but  inter- 
national. Its  settlement  is,  therefore,  an  imperative  necessity  of  infernational 
peace. 

Through  long  centuries  of  oppression  Ireland  has  maintained  her  national 
spirit  largely  because  she  has  always  hitherto  been  able  to  cherish  a  hope 
that  she  might  receive  from  some  well-disposed  foreign  power  the  assistance 
which  would  insure  her  independence.  She  looked  to  Spain  fbr  this  aid  at 
the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century;  to  France  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth '  centuries.  She  looks  for  it  now  in  the  twentieth  century  to 
America,  and  we  confidently  hope  and  pray  that  the  Senate  will  not  allow  that 
light  of  hope  to  be  extinguished. 

Signed  by — 

Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  Justice,  supreme  court.  New  York  City, 

Prank  P.  Walsh,  Kansas  City. 

E.  F.  Dunne,  former  governor,  Illinois,  Chicago,  111. 

Michael  J.  Ryan,  Philadelphia. 

John  Archdeacon  Murphy,  member  of  American  commission  on  Irish  inde- 
pendence, attending  peace  conference,  Paris,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Charles  S.  Bartlett,  governor,  New  Hampshire,  Concord,  N.  H. 

W.  W.  McDowell,  lieutenant  governor,  Montana,  Butte,  Mont. 

John  W.  Goff,  former  justice,  supreme  court.  New  York  City. 

Bourke  Cochran,  New  York  City. 

Daniel  T.  O'Connell,  director,  Irish  national  bureau,  Washington,  Boston, 
Mass. 

John  B.  MilhoUand,  New  York  City. 

Jamc^  K.  McGuire.  representing  Irish  societies  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  F.  O'Connell,  former  Member  of  Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  F.  X.  McCabe,  president  De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  111. 

Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Gerald  P.  Coghlan,  treasurer  Philadelphia  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom,  Philadelphia. 

Michael  Francis  Doyle,  Philadelphia. 

Mary  F.  McWhorter,  national  president  Ladles'  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Chicago,  111. 

Peter  F.  Tague,  Member  of  Congress,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cornelius  Corcoran  John  McBrlde  branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Frank  S.  McDonald,  John  McBrlde  branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Law^ 
rence,  Mass. 

Michael  F.  Phelan,  Member  of  Congress,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Hugh  O'Neill,  committee  of  100  for  an  Irish  republic,  Chicago,  111. 

Richard  W.  Wolfe,  committee  of  100  for  an  Irish  republic,  Chicago,  IlL 

James  £3.  Murray,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Montana,  Butte,  Mont. 

C.  E.  McGuire,  Washington,  D.  a 

D.  J.  Carlln,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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John    P.    Leahy,   delegate.    Friends    of   Izish    Freedom,    St    Louis,   Ho. 

W.  J.  O'Brien,  \L  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

31  rs.  M.  A.  Galiagher,  State  president  Ladles'  Auxiliary  of  Penngylvanls, 
Anci<'nt  Order  of  Hibernians,  Philadelpiila. 

Louis  E.  Kavanaugh,  president  Omaha  AssoiiatiOD  brandi.  Friends  of  Irish 
Free<^lom,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

P.  M.  Halloran,  representing  Irish  societies  of  Anaconda,  Mont. 

J.  W.  Maney.  president  of  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Oklahoma  City,  Gida. 

Horace  H.  Ha^n,  former  assistant  attorney  general  of  Oldahoma. 

Dennis  ^leehan,  York,  Nebr. 

Thomas  Darragh  MuUins,  member  national  conncil.  Friends  of  Irish.  Freedom, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  Croton  on  the  Hndson,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Scully,  former  mayor  of  Waterbory,  Waterbnry,  Conn. 

Joseph  P.  Mahoney,  president  United  Societies  of  Cook  County  and  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  James  Mattan  Mythen,  representing  national  council,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Patrick  Lee,  secretary  American  commission  on  Irish  Independence,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  David  J.  O'Connell,  RepresentatlYe,  Congress,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Very  Rev.  Edward  C.  O'Reilly,  representing  CathoUc  clergy  of  dioceee  of  Ia 
Crosse,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

P.  J.  McGarvey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hugh  McCaffrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bernard"  J.  Rocks,  Newcastle.  Pa. 

P.  T.  McConrt,  committeeman.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Akron,  Ohio. 

T.  A.  Clancy,  Hartford  delegate,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Patrick  J.  Lynch,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Margaret  T.  Mulvaney,  State  secretary  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Anci^it  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Providence,  R.  I. 

M.  E.  Smith,  treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Louis. 

Robert  Emmett  O'Malley,  delegate,  Michael  Davitt  branch.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  J.  Ryan,  member  of  executive  council,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

M.  0*Neil,  president,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Akron,  Ohio. 

James  A.  Kelly,  Danville,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Hughes,  secretary,  Irish  national  bureau,  Washington,  D.  C 

Joseph  T.  Brennnn,  secretary  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  R.  Haverty,  director  John  McBride  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Timothy  P.  Donohue.  treasurer,  John  McBride  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Rev.  Walter  P.  Gough,  director  of  Columbus,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  L.  Brosnahan,  district  president  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret  Buckley,  district  treasurer  Ladies*   Auxiliary,  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians. 

Thomas  J.  Blewett,  representing  Thomas  Francis  Magher  branch,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

H.  B.  Cassidy,  Syracuse,  N  .Y. 

Edward  Ryan,  president  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Syracuse  branch  Syra- 
cose,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  London,  secretary  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Philadelphia*  Pa. 

B.  J.  Devine,  delegate  Norfolk  branch.  Norfolk,  Va. 

James  O'Neill,  president  John  McBride  branch,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Rev.  Joseph  Byrne.  D.  D.,  president  St.  Mary's  College,  Darien,  Conn. 

Matthew  Donovan,  District  Council  40.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  O.  Reilly.  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian  delegate,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  J.  Phillips,  secretary  Robert  Emmet  branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick  King.  Young  Men's  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  P.  O'Neill,  Federation  of  Irish  County  Societies,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O'Neill  Ryan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  former  Justice  supreme  court 

Michael  Heffernan,  Chester,  Pa.,  Thomas  Clarke  branch,  Frienda  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

William  J.  Hurley,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  secretary  MaJ.  John  McBride  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

John  J.  Buckley,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  Roger  Casement  branch.  New 
York  City. 

P.  J.  Kilduff,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  State  organizer. 

Dr.  T.  C.  McNamara,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  State  organiser,  Friends  of  Irish  Free- 
dom. 
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Thomas  O'Brien,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  president  St.  CJolumdlle  branch,  Friends 
»f  Irish  Freedom. 

Rev.  William  T.  McLaughlin,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  State  president,  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom. 

Michael  J.  O'Connor,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Innlsfall  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

Thomas  J.  Maloney,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  presld^it  P.  Lorillard  Co. 

Kate  M.  Kelly,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Irish  Women's  Council. 

John  Regan,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  presldait  Thmas  Clarke  branch. 

Rodger  Power  O'Neill,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  National  committee. 

Thomas  McNamara,  jr.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  (Airman  Ohio  committee. 

Shaemas  O'Sheel,  New  York,  N.  Y„  William  Pearse  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom  and  William  Rooney  Society. 

Thomas  F.  J.  Connolly,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Port 
Chester  and  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Roderick  J.  Kennedy,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  confidential  attendant  Supreme 
Court,  State  of  New  York. 

W.  B.  Hogan.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  vice  president  of  De  Valera  branch,  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

John  O'Dea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  national  secretary  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians. 

John  J.  O'Neill,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  president  T.  F.  Meagher  branch.  Friends 
of   Irish  Freedom. 

Attorney  Thomas  D.  Shea,  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  local  council,  Luzerne  County; 
headquarters,  WUkes-Barre,  Pa.  Secretary,  Matthew  O'Connor  Ford;  vice 
president,  T.  R.  Callam;  treasurer,  R.  R.  Fitzpatrick;  trustees,  P.  J.  Calligan, 
J.  V.  Moylan,  C.  A.  Judge,  M.  D. 

John  Stratton  O'Leary,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  member  of  grievance  committee, 
Bronx  Builders*  Protective  Association. 

Cornelius  F.  Murphy,  Shelton,  Conn.,  president  of  P.  H.  Pearse  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

Rodger  Power  O'Neill,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  member  national  com- 
mittee. 

James  D.  O'Neil,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  organizer. 

Thomas  McCourt,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Con  Colbert  branch,  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom,  Sunburst  Club. 

Frank  Hague.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  member  Jersey  City  branch. 

Charles  F.  H.  O'Brien,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  member  Jersey  City  branch. 

Eugene  F.  Kincaid,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  former  Member  of  Congress. 

Thomas  Shea,  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Michael  J.  Enright,  Chester,  Pa.,  Thomas  Clarke  branch.  Friends  of  Irish  ' 
Freedom. 

James  B.  Mulherin,  Augusta,  Ga.,  delegate  John  F.  Armstrong  branch. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Margaret  Bowles,  New  York  Ci^,  N.  Y.,  Bishop  D.  Dwyer  branch,  Friends* 
of   Irish  Freedom. 

Peter  J.  Fleming,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  medical  committee. 

Daniel  Foley,  Winthrop,  Mass.,  professor  of  economics.  Trade  Union  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass. 

John  Morton,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  advisory  committee  chairman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Brock,  S.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joseph  J.  Hall,  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  Rubber  Re- 
generating Co. 

James  O'Sullivan,  Lowell,  Mass.,  treasurer  of  two  important  corporations. 

Jeremiah  Flahavan,  Ansonla,  Conn.,  president  of  James  Connelly  Club. 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Ansonia. 

Francis  B.  McKlnney,  Boston.  Mass.,  lecturer  Joseph  Plunkett  branch, 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

John  G.  Fitzgerald,  Ansonla,  Conn.,  vice  president 

Michael  B.  McGreal,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  City  Board  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians, New  Haven,  five  divisions,  three  auxiliaries;  Division  No.  7,  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians;  Sarsfield  G.  A.  Club,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Matthew  Cummings,  Boston,  Mass.,  president  Boston  Council,  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom. 

John  H.  H.  McNamee,  Boston,  Mass.,  banker  and  manufacturer. 

Hon.  Edward  W.  Quinn,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  mayor  of  Cambridge. 
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Bichard  Dwyer,  national  vice  president  Ancient  Order  of  Hibemlana,  Sonfli 
Boston,  Mass. 

Paul   F.    Spain,   Cambridge,   Mass.,   treasurer   bench   and   bar   ODmmlttee, 
Boston,  Mass. 

James  A.  Dorsey,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  finance  committee,  bench  and  bar 
committee,  Boston. 

Michael  L.  Fahey,  Boston,  Mass.,  secretary  committee  bench  and  bar. 

Daniel  H.  Ck)akley,  Boston,  Mass.,  chairman  committee  bench  and  bar. 

Joseph  C.  Pelietin,  Boston,  Mass.,  bench  and  bar  committee. 

Edw.  F.  McSweeney,  Framingham,  Mass.,  member  national  council,  member 
advisory  committee,  Boston. 

John  J.  McDonagh,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  delegate  from  the  Archbishop  Plonkett 
branch.  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom. 

H.  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Archbishop  Plunkett  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

James  E.  Deery,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  national  president  Ajicient  Order  of 
Hibernians. 

B.  F.  White,  Chester,  Pa. 

Rossa   F.    Downing,   Washington,   D.    C,   Washington   branch.    Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom. 

Wm.  J.  Boyle,  Central  Labor  Union  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Sinnott,  Member  of  Congress  from  Oregon. 

Daniel  J.  Moran,  Lynn,  Mass.,  recording  secretary  and  director  of  publicitj. 

(Mrs.)   Honor  Walsh,  Germantown,  Pa.,  editorial  staff,  the  Standard  and 
Guild. 

Robert  E.  Ford,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  editor  Irish  World. 

Patrick  King,  Catholic  Young  Men's  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patrick  Fitzgerald,  United  Irish  Societies  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Patrick  Cronin,  Duquesne  University. 

Thomas  Lee,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Noonan,  37  Raleigh  Avenue,  Richmond  borough.  City  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Rock,  Central  Federated  Union,  New  York  City. 

Louis  D.  Kavanagh,  president  of  Irish  Self -Determination  Club,  Omaha. 

James  O.  Reilly,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  McGarrity,  Phil.idelphla,  Pa.,  chairman  Irish  Volunteer  Committee. 

John  J.  Liddy,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  H.  Foley,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P.  J.  Conway,  president  Irish- American  Athletic  Club,  New  York  City. 

John  H.  Dooley,  535  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-first  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  representative  position.  National  Executive  Committee,  New  York  City. 

Annie  Lester  Lyons,  delegate  Yorktown  branch,  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Lawrence  Craddock  Lawless,  delegate  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Margaret  Elward  Lawless,  delegate  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

James  C.  Gordon,  president  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

M.  J.  Lyons,  vice  president  Yorktown  branch  F.  O.  I.  F.,  United  States  deputy 
marshal's  office,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Henry  McNally,  president  of  Patrick  Henry  branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom, 
Girard,  Ohio. 

Thomas  F.  Martin,  secretary  of  state  of  New  Jersey, 

John  Mannix,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Patrick  O'Hagerty,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Patrick  J.  Kennedy,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Joseph  O'Keefe,  Akron,  Ohio. 

J.  B.  Shannon,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Caslnn  J.  Welch,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Martin  Owens,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Hurton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  St.  Enda's  Gaelic  School  nnd 
St.  Edna  branch  of  the  Gaelic  League. 

H.  J.  Phillips^  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Robert  Emmet  branch.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

J.  T.  Lawler,  Norfolk,  Va.,  member  national  committee.  Friends  of  Irish 
Freedom. 

Hugh  Montague,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  general  contractor. 

Roderick  J.  Kennedy,  clerk  Supreme  Court  State  of  New  York. 

D.  J.  Lawless,  Marcel  lus  Falls,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  O'Malley,  Michael  Davltt  branch,  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
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J.  D.  Turner,  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  C.  Walsh,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Joseph  B.  Fitzgerald,  member  Wolfe  Tone  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Jerome  O'Keeffe,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
John  G.  McTigue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
R.  T.  B.  Kelly,  Gardner,  Mass. 

James  Tumulty,  646  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  president  of  Wolf« 
Tone  Club,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
P.  J.  O'Donnell,  Detroit.  Mich. 
D.  Lynch,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Margaret  Bowers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  B.  Burke,  Gary,  Ind. 
William  J.  Maloney,  Gary,  Ind. 
M.  C.  Ford,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    I  would  like  the  record  to  state  the  names  of  those  present, 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  following  members  answered  to 
their  names:  Senators  Lodge,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Fall,  Knox,  Hard- 
ing, Johnson,  New,  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pittman. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  12  Senators  present,  a  quorum.  Judge 
Cohalan,  you  may  put  on  your  next  speaker. 

Senator  Borah.  Before  that  is  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  still  to 
address  the  committee.  The  argument  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  league  and  by  some  of  our  colleagues  that  under  the 
league  of  nations  Ireland  would  have  a  better  opportunity  or  a  better 
chance  of  having  her  affairs  settled  in  harmony  with  her  aspira- 
tions than  without  it.  You  gentlemen  having  kept  close  tab,  un- 
doubtedly, upon  the  debate  along  that  line  ox  argument,  will  ap- 
preciate what  I  say.  I  would  like  to  have  some  one  address  his  at- 
tention to  that  feature  of  the  question. 

Judge  Cohalan.  That  will  be  done  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  a  memorial,  with 
certain  figures. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  printed,  and  as  our  time  is  limited, 
we  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  them  now. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Very  well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  going  to 
file  Ireland's  declaration  of  independence  along  with  other  official 
documents,  and  some  extension  of  my  remarks. 

(The  extension  of  Judge  Cohalan's  remarks  and  the  declaration 
of  independence  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  great  trouble  with  the  mass  of  the  people  of  America  on  the  question  of 
Ireland  Is  their  viewpoint  on  the  Irish  question.  Without  Intending  to  be 
unfair,  they  take  for  granted  the  justice  of  the  English  view.  They  find  Eng- 
land, largely  the  mistress  of  the  world  and  in  many  ways  admitted  to  be  the 
leader  of  modem  civilization,  In  possession  of  Ireland. 

They  find,  according  to  histories  mainly  written  by  England's  friends,  that 
she  has  been  thus  in  Ireland  for  centuries,  and  they  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
must  be  there  legally;  that  she  is  there  as  a  matter  of  right.  They  take  for 
granted,  too,  that  in  the  evolution  of  civilization,  in  the  making  of  history,  that 
conditions  required  her  to  be  there,  and  that  England's  claim  to  the  overlord- 
ship  in  Ireland  is  a  valid  and  Just  claim. 

This  view  is  strengthened  by  all  the  literature  which  most  Americans  ever 
read.  The  so-called  English  literature  with  which  Americans  come  in  contact 
usually  rates  England  as  the  one  great  power  which,  through  the  centuries 
past,  has  been  carrying  aloft  the  torch  of  Justice  and  progress  into  the  dark, 
comers  of  the  world.  So,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  Americans  are 
prone  to  think  of  England  as  the  guiding  star  of  civilization,  educating  andi 
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lifting  up  downtrodden,  suffering  people  that  haye  been  tyrannized  orer  by  tfadr 
national  tyrants. 

This  is  ttie  view  of  Bngland  that  Englishmen  lUco  to  have  the  world  take 
of  their  country.  Because  of  this  viewpoint,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
before  the  American  jury — ^fair  as  it  intends  to  be — ^the  actual  facta  of  historj, 
not  to  speak  of  the  present-day  conditions  as  they  exist  in  Ireland. 

THE  DOMINATING  FIGVBES  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  ordinary  American,  accustomed  to  giving  almost  all  of  his  time  to  t 
study  of  the  internal  conditions  of  his  own  country,  so  far  as  his  interests 
leads  him  on,  has  not  learned  to  differentiate  between  the  England  wfaidi  li 
and  the  England  that,  according'to  her  writers  and  poets,  seems  to  be. 

He  has  not  come,  to  understand  that  the  ESnglish  democracy  of  which  he 
hears  and  reads  so  much  has  little  reality  in  fact,  and  that  England  still  con- 
tinues to  be  governed  by  a  handful  of  men,  representing,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  same  small  group  of  titled  land-controlUng  families  that  have  gov- 
erned England  since  the  days  of  Henry  XIII,  if  not,  in  fact,  much  longer.  Since 
the  downfall  of  continental  aristocracies  this  is  true  of  England  more  than  of 
any  other  country. 

The  dominating  figures  in  England  to-day — ^those  in  actual  power — are  the 
Cecils  and  their  relations.  Lloyd-George  or  some  other  figure  that  has  come  to 
represent  democracy  or  radicalism,  if  you  will.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Is  put 
forward  as  the  premier  of  governing  authority.  But  the  will  that  dominates, 
controls,  and  finally  directs  the  policies  and  actions  of  England  is  that  of  the 
master  spirit  Cecil,  no  matter  which  member  of  that  family  or  its  connections 
it  may  happen  to  be. 

Tn  the  last  generation  it  was  the  Marqtils  of  Salisbury,  former  premier 
of  iilngland,  the  man  who  said,  some  forty  years  ago,  that  England  and  America 
were  natural  rivals  in  every  court  and  in  every  port;  the  man  who  more  than 
any  other — ^with  the  exception  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  great  radical  who 
ratted  and  joined  the  forces  of  conservation — was  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  two  little  Republics  in  South  Africa. 

It  was  this  same  Salisbury  who  said,  In  the  days  when  the  Iridi  were  car- 
rying everything  before  them  in  the  Parliamentary  fights  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  Irish  were  no  better  than  the  Hottentots  and  should  receive  the 
same  treatment.  It  was  the  same  man  who  represented  England  In  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  and  of  whom  Bismarck  said — ^because  he  quit  when  opposed 
by  superior  force — ^that  he  reminded  him  of  a  lath,  painted  to  look  like  iron. 

Salisbury  was  aided  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur  James  Bal- 
four, who  became  Premier  of  England,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  high-sounding  things,  but  who  has  never  been  able  to  wipe  out  the 
title  of  "  Bloody  Balfour  "  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people  of  Ireland  when  he 
was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and,  among  other  things,  ordered  the  shoot- 
ing, if  necessary,  by  the  troops,  in  cold  blood,  of  the  defenseless,  unarmed  people 
of  Mitchelstown. 

Balfour  is  still  to  the  fore  and  is  probably  the  chief  governing  force  In  Eng- 
land to-day,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  displaced  by  his  cousin.  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  father  of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations— 
which  would,  if  it  became  effective,  undo  the  work  of  the  revolution  and  put 
us  in  the  position  of  again  being  a  vassal  state  of  England,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Cecils  or  any  other  landed  aristocracy  that  might,  in  the  future,  con- 
trol the  destines  of  England  and  the  world. 

These  are  types  of  the  men  who  dominate  England,  and,  through  her,  con- 
trol the  British  Empire.  The  little  King  George  V,  first  cousin  to  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  Germans  and  the  Czar  of  the  Russians,  at  present  represents  the 
German  royal  family  as  King  of  England  and  Emperor  of  India. 

He  rules  over  every  third  person  on  earth  and  over  almost  every  third  square 
mile  of  land  on'  earth.  He  is  actually  master  of  all  the  seas  and  is  at  the  head 
of  a  government  more  powerful  than  any  which  ever  before  existed  in  all  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Englishmen  like  to  say  that  King  George  reigns  but  does  not  rule.  That  is 
true.  The  real  ruling  force  is  that  handful  of  aristocrats  who  represent  the 
landed  feudal  aristocracy  of  England  and  who  form  the  most  absolute^  most 
arbitrary  and  most  powerful  autocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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ENGLAND  MAKES  OTHER  NATIONS  SUPPLY  THE  SOLDIERS. 

The  history  of  ESngland  differs  from  that  of  every  other  country.  No  other 
cooDtry  before  her  has  reached  her  dominant  place  among  the  empires  of  th» 
earth.  Rome  approached  nearer  to  England  than  did  any  other  country  in 
similarity  of  methods  by  which  she  acquired  world  control.  Her  imperial 
motto,  "  Divide  et  Impera/*  marked  the  policy  by  which  she  subdued  almost 
the  entire  world  of  her  day  and  ruled  the  known  world  without  a  rival  for 
centuries. 

But  Rome  acquired  most  of  her  power  through  her  own  soldiers.  The  gen- 
erals who  led  her  armies  to  victory  were  of  Roman  blood;  the  soldiers  who 
swept  everything  before  them  on  the  field  of  battle  were  Roman  legions,  who 
found  few  who  could  stand  before  them.  They  risked  their  own  lives,  their  own 
blood,  for  the  quarrels  of  their  country,  in  order  that  her  will  might  be  imposed 
upon  other  countries. 

Cngland  has  improved  on  all  thl&  She  follows  the  Roman  motto,  but  be- 
cause England  leaves  the  control  of  the  policy  of  her  government  in  the  hands 
of  her  diplomats,  other  nations,  other  races,  are  made  to  supply  the  generals 
wbo  win  the  battles,  and  the  soldiers  who  bleed,  in  order  that  England  may 
grow  great 

ENGLAND'S  POLICY  TAKES  ADVANTAGE  OF  FRIEND  AND  FOE. 

The  policy  which  had  its  beginning  under  Henry  the  Eighth  has  been  con- 
sistently carried  forward,  subordinating  every  other  interest  to  that  of  the 
^owth  of  England  and  the  extension  of  her  power.  It  has  been  carried  on 
through  all  the  ages  by  every  government  which  comes  into  power  in  England, 
no  matter  what  its  domestic  policy  may  have  been. 

Englishmen  may  differ  upon  domestic  problems — upon  questions  of  taxation, 
of  education,  of  religion — but  as  against  all  foreigners  they  are  a  unit  and  their 
policy  is  always  consistently  to  take  advantage  of  all  openings  given  them 
throughout  the  world,  to  make  and  unmake  alliances,  to  make  and  break 
treaties,  to  take  advantage  of  friend  and  foe  in  order  to  add  to  the  wealth 
and  power  of  England  and  to  break  down  those  who  have  stood  against  her. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  policy  is  seen  to-day  in  the  proud  boast  of  England 
that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire.  Her  flag  flies  In  triuinph  over 
territory  in  every  continent  and  in  most  of  the  important  islands  of  the  seas. 
It  is  carried  aloft  as  the  flag  controlling  the  power  of  every  sea  of  the  world. 

Her  forts  guard  practically  all  the  great  narrow  waterways  of  the  earth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Yet  here,  by  reason  of  her  extraordi- 
nary influence  over  American  legislation,  England  has  acquired  for  her  com- 
merce all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  American  commerce,  although 
the  Panama  Canal  belongs  to  us,  was  built  by  America  and  paid  for  by  Amer- 
ica's treasures. 

MOLDING  PUBIJC  OPINION  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

Another  and,  if  possible,  more  important  result  of  this  policy  of  England  is 
the  extraordinary  control  she  has  gained  over  public  opinion  in  every  country 
in  the  world.  Her  soldiers  have  won  battles  for  her  on  land,  her  admirals 
have  won  fights  at  sea,  but  these  are  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  triumph ' 
of  her  diplomats.  No  group  of  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  can  compare  in 
skill,  in  adroitness,  in  finesse,  in  infiuence,  with  the  diplomats  of  England. 

The  visible  British  Empire  is  an  external  monument  of  their  triumph,  but  the 
invisible  British  Empire,  with  its  control  of  influences  in  every  government 
on  earth,  its  thousand  and  one  ways  of  making  opinion  through  the  press, 
the  magazines,  the  pulpits,  the  schools,  of  every  race  and  in  every  clime,  is  a 
vaster,  more  far-reaching  monument  of  their  flnesse,  their  adroitness,  their 
ability  to  make  black  seem  white. 

The  Romans  were  satisfled  with  their  triumph  at  arms.  When  their  soldiers 
had  beaten. down  those  of  the  opponent,  the  generals  and  princes  of  the  van- 
quished were  brought  to  Home  and  made  to  walk  sub  Jugo  through  the  streets, 
chained  to  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  of  the  Roman  Consul. 

The  English  diplomat,  more  skilled  in  human  nature,  more  subtle,  more  far^ 
reaching  in  his  plans,  is  not  satisfied  with  such  outward  marks  of  triumpli. 
He  carries  on  a  campaign  throughout  the  world,  to  Justify  his  actions,  andl 
if  possible,  to  ease  his  own  conscience.    As  an  example : 
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ENGLAND  ATTEMPTS  TO  DESTltflY  THE  SOUL  OF  IBELAND. 

Even  though  England  by  bnite  force  has  been  In  possession  of  the  body  ot 
Ireland  for  centuries,  the  English  diplomat  continues  his  fight  to  destroy  the 
«oul  of  Ireland.  Even  though  he  has  proclaimed,  at  the  birth  of  each  succee<l- 
Ing  generation,  thnt  he  has  again  conquered  Ireland,  he  still  keeps  looking  in 
vain  for  a  declaration  from  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  have  been  conquered. 

He  tells  himself  thnt  he  has  beaten  the  Irish  because  of  the  thousand  and 
one  cruelties  he  has  prncticed  upon  them,  but  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  he 
can  not  conquer  the  Irish  people  while  one  man  and  one  woman  of  Irish  blood 
survive. 

He  knows — If  the  world  does  not  know — that  the  people  of  Ireland  want 
absolute  in  (dependence.  He  has  been  able  with  a  thousand  subterfuges  to  con- 
fuse the  thought  of  the  world  on  the  question  of  what  Ireland  wants,  but  he 
can  not  deceive  himself. 

The  Bal fours  and  Cecils  of  this  generation  know,  as  well  as  Burleigh,  their 
relative,  in  the  days  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  knew,  that  what  Ireland  wants 
Is  to  have  England  get  out  of  Ireland,  bag  and  baggage,  and  leave  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  govern  their  own  country  in  their  own  way. 

« 

IRELAND  IS  UNITED  FOB  ABSOLUTE  INDEPENDENCE. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  between  England  and  Ireland  is  simplicity 
Itself.  There  are  two  nations,  each  of  which  wishes  to  rule,  govern,  own  Ire- 
land. One  is  the  Irish  nation,  to  w^hom  Ireland  belongs,  for  whom  It  was  set 
apart  by  God  Almighty  Himself  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Irish  people  have  dwelt  in  Ireland  for  thousands  of  years,  distinct  and 
separate  in  a  hundred  ways  from  all  other  peoples,  set  apart  in  nature,  in 
thought.  In  language.  In  custom  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  marked  by  the  hand 
of  God  with  an  individuality  all  their  own. 

The  Irish  people  have  their  own  strength,  their  own  virtues,  their  own  gifts, 
their  own  weaknesses,  but  differ  from  and  are  different  to  any  and  all  other 
races  of  men.  The  Irish  people  have  absorbed  all  other  strains  of  blood  that 
have  gone  into  the  strange  country  of  Ireland  so  as  to  have  made  strangers 
who  have  gone  there,  after  a  few  generations,  an  integral  part  of  themselves, 
or,  as  an  old  writer  phrased  it,  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves." 

The  other  nation  that  wishes  to  own,  govern,  and  rule  Ireland  is  the  English 
nation,  belonging  to  England  but  foreign  to  Ireland.  A  nation  of  great  gifts, 
great  failings ;  a  nation  that  m&y  yet,  in  the  providence  of  God,  reach  the  point 
where  it  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  wUl  be  greater  to  conquer  themselves  than 
to  conquer  a  city  or  a  world ;  greater  to  bring  peace,  contentment,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  decent  living,  not  to  some  portion  of  itself  but  to  all  its  people,  so 
that  It  may  not  be  said  in  the  future,  as  it  was  said  in  the  past.  In  a  recent 
report  of  a  British  commission,  that  one-third  of  the  people  of  England  did 
not  have  a  week  between  themselves  and  starvation. 

IBELAND  ONLY  WANTS  WHAT  BELONGS  TO  HEB. 

If  the  question  between  Ireland  and  England  were  between  two  individuals, 
no  jury  sitting  in  any  part  of  America  would  have  any  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  matter.  Ireland  does  not  ask  anything  of  England  except  to  be  let  alone 
She  wants  only  what  belongs  to  her.  She  wants  only  that  which  was  her  own. 
She  wants  to  govern  herself  and  her  own  people  in  her  own  way,  according  to 
her  own  standards,  and  with  absolute  religious  freedom  and  political  equality 
for  all  of  her  children. 

Ireland  does  not  ask  one  inch  of  territory  that  is  not  contained  within 
the  four  seas  of  Ireland.  She  does  not  ask  to  impose  her  will  upon  a  single 
person  who  dwells  beyond  her  shores.  She  appeals  to  the  free  people  of  the 
earth  for  the  opportunity  to  go  her  ow^n  way.  In  peace  and  harmony  with  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  She  offers  not  alone  to  forgive,  but  so  far  as  she  can. 
even  to  forget  past  dealings  with  England  and  to  dwell  in  peace  and  amity  aud 
concord  with  England  as  a  neighbor. 

But  she  refuses,  as  she  has  refused  for  750  years,  to  permit  the  stranger- 
England — to  govern  her,  to  control  her  resources,  to  shut  her  off  from  contact 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  to  keep  her  out  of  her  high  place  among  the 
nations.  She  says,  with  the  voice  of  a  united  people — ^not  in  a  quarrelsome 
way,  but  in  the  quiet  voice  of  reasoned  judgment — that  as  she  has  fought  for 
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750  years  for  her  independence,  so  she  Is  prepared  to  fight,  If  necessary,  as 
long  again  in  order  to  attain  that  Independence,  and  to  resume  her  place  among 
the  independent  nations. 

Her  sons  say  for  her,  quite  calmly,  with  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  though 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  they  yet  remain  a  great  race,  that  England  with  all 
her  power,  with  all  her  subtlety,  with  all  her  barbarity,  can  not  destroy  them 
or  wipe  them  out.  That  the  fight  which  England  waged  through  so  many  cen- 
turies can  only  end  when  England  shall  withdraw  her  last  soldier  from  Ireland 
and  leave  that  country,  which  she  has  been  robbing  for  centuries,  to  govern  and 
rule  herself. 

The  diplomat  of  England  has  succeeded  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  has  no 
other  diplomat  in  the  history  of  mankind,  but  he  has  failed  in  Ireland  as 
absolutely  and  completely  as  any  diplomat  has  failed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  England  has  tried  for  centuries 
every  form  of  tyranny,  of  cruelty,  of  Inhumanity  in  her  treatment  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Her  chief  spokesman,  Lloyd-George,  admitted  in  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons  last  year  that  England  had  made  an  absolute  failure  of  her  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  that  to-day  she  was  as  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

BELGIAN  ATBOCrraSS  DUPLICATED  A  HUNDBED-FOLD  IN  IRELAND. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  late  Qreat  War,  the  world  was  made  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  treatment  the  Belgians  received  in  their  own  country  at  the 
hands  of  the  invaders.  It  was  but  the  recital  and  summary  of  England's  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.  Not  an  atrocity  was  charged  against  the  Germans  in  Belgium, 
not  a  cruelty  was  practiced,  not  a  crime  committed,  which  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated one  hundred-fold  in  England's  treatment  of  Ireland. 

Proof  of  this  fact  need  only  be  taken  from  the  admissions  of  English  his- 
torians; from  the  declarations  of  English  statesmen — ^the  only  difference  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Ireland  being  that  the  atrocities  in  Belgium  extended  over 
a  period  of  three  or  four  years,  while  the  atrocities  of  England  in  Ireland 
have  extended  over  the  centuries. 

Belgium  to-day,  with  a  chorus  of  thanksgiving  from  all  over  the  world,  has 
resumed  her  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  and  is  to  be  indemnified 
in  so  far  as  money  can  indemnify  a  suffering  country  for  losses  sustained. 

Ireland  to-day,  after  seven  and  a  half  centuries  of  greater  suffering  still  lies 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  England,  while  English  statesmen,  with  a  smug  hypocrisy 
all  their  own,  dilate  with  well-stimulated  astonishment  on  the  dreadful  fact 
that  England  can  not  leave  Ireland  to  be  governed  by  Irishmen,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  Irish  can  not  agree  politically  among  themselves.^ 

NO   ST7CB   POLITICAL   TTNANIMITY    EXISTS   ELSEWHERE  IN    THE   WORLD. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  there  is  in  Ireland  to-day  a  degree  of  political 
unanimity  greater  than  exists  in  any  other  country  on  earth — very  much 
greater  than  that  which  exists  in  England,  where  Lloyd-George  and  his  con- 
freres are  kept  in  power  through  a  political  coalition  between  eight  different 
groups,  and  much  greater  than  exists  in  our  own  country. 

Ireland  is  the  only  country  In  the  world  in  which  a  plebiscite  has  been  taken 
since  the  armistice  was  declared  last  November.  The  result  of  that  plebiscite 
was  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one,  declared  in 
favor  of  absolute  separation  from  England  and  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  republic. 

This  was  on  the  14th  of  last  December.  On  the  21st  day  of  January  of  this 
year  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland  met  in  convention  at 
the  Mansion  House  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  declared  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
republic,  and  made  an  appeal  to  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  for  its  interna- 
tional recognition. 

In  furtherance  of  that  appeal,  Eamon  de  Valera,  president  of  the  Irish  repub- 
lic, and  several  members  of  the  Dail  Eireann  (Irish  congress)  are  now  in  this 
country.  They  seek  to  lay  before  the  people  of  America  actual  conditions  as 
they  exist  In  Ireland  to-day.  They  ask  a  hearing  in  order  that  America  may 
understand  that  what  the  people  of  Ireland  are  asking  is  full  recognition  of 
their  status  as  a  free  and  independent  people. 
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They  seek  Dot  some  redress  of  grievances,  large  or  small,  tmt  tliey  demand 
that  England  take  her  grip  off  Ireland  and  leave  the  coontry  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  people  in  its  own  way.  The  opinion  of  America  has  been  aroused  within 
the  last  year  as  it  never  has  been  before  in  favor  of  Ireland. 

ENGLAND  AIMS  TO  CONFUSE  THE  ISSUlb 

But  the  English  diplomats  with  their  accustomed  skill  are  seeking  to  oonfose 
the  issue,  to  prevent  our  people  from  getting  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
at  stake  between  Ireland  and  England. 

It  is  their  task,  their  duty  at  this  time,  not  to  simplify  but  to  complicate 
the  issue;  not  to  clarify,  but  to  confuse  the  situation.  Because  of  that,  there 
appear  in  a  hundred  forms,  a  hundred  suggestions  from  England  as  to  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

One  group  talks  of  Dominion  home  rule,  while  others  talk  of  a  dozen  varie- 
ties of  the  same  form.  Carson  talks  of  having  conditions  remain  as  they  are, 
while  Smuts — the  "  slim  "  South  African  who  believes  all  peoples  should  coa> 
tinue  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  British  Empire — comes  forward  with  that 
latest  suggestion  that  Ireland  should  receive  the  same  recognition  as  that  given 
to  Bohemia. 

But  all  ask  for  Ireland  something  which  England  wants — none  offers  to  Ire- 
land that  which  Ireland  demands;  because  at  bottom — ^let  than  explain  as 
they  may — in  any  one  of  the  hundred  devious  devices  English  statesmen  and 
historians  have  used  in  attempting  to  explain  it — ^the  fact  is  that  England  re- 
mains in  Ireland  for  England*s  profit,  security,  and  power,  and  does  not  intend 
to  get  out  of  Ireland  until  she  is  persuaded,  either  by  force  or  by  the  prospect 
of  greater  profit  in  some  other  form,  that  it  is  to  her  interest  to  do  so. 

England  says  she  remains  in  Ireland  only  for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
Irishmen  can  not  agree  politically,  and,  second,  because  Ireland  can  not  finan- 
cially stand  alone.    Neither  statement  has  the  slightest  foundtlon  In  facL 

PLEBISCITE  TAKEN   IN   DECEMBER  BEFUTES   FIBST   CLAIM. 

The  plebiscite  taken  in  Ireland  last  December,  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions, shows  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  reached  a  degree  of  political 
unanimity  practically  without  parallel.  With  the  great  English  army  of  occu- 
pation and  with  all  the  machinery  of  the  Government  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish garrison,  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  3  to  1,  decided  in 
favor  of  total  separation  of  Ireland  from  England. 

According  to  the  standard  American  histories,  Washington  and  his  associates 
were  never  able  to  rally  to  their  support  more  than  a  majority  of  the  colonists, 
If,  in  truth,  they  ever  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  colonists  on  their  side. 

Even  in  the  so-called  convention  presided  over  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  hand  picked  by  Lloyd  George,  there  was  a  majority  of  40  to  29  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  plan  then  given,  which  would  have  gone  beyond  the  scheme 
of  so-called  settlement  now  proposed  by  many  responsible  spokesmen  for  Eng- 
land. This  Is  the  more  remarkable  when  It  Is  considered  that  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  that  body  were  selected  by  Lloyd  George  and  his  associates 
for  the  express  purpose  of  having  them  fall  to  agree  to  any  settlement. 

If  the  situation  were  not  one  of  so  much  Importance  It  would  be  farcical  to 
hear  Lloyd  George  talk  about  the  failure  of  the  Irish  to  agree,  when  he  himself 
remains  in '  power  in  England,  through  a  coalition  made  up  of  eight  different 
groups,  and  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  so-called  failure  to  which  he  refers. 

ENGLAND   BEMAIN8   IN    IBELAND   FOB   HEB   OWN    FINANCIAL  GAIN. 

England  dares  not  to  say  that  she  remains  In  Ireland,  because  Ireland  can 
not  financially  stand  alone.  This,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year  England 
made  at  least  $225,000,000  from'  her  control  of  Ireland.  She  collected  from 
Ireland  and  on  Irish  goods,  during  the  preceding  year  a  revenue  of  more 
than  34,000,000  pounds.  She  spent  on  what  she  Is  pleased  to  call  the 
"  government "  of  Ireland,  about  13,000,000  pounds,  leaving  a  profit  to  herself 
of  21,000,000  pounds,  an  equfvalent  of  about  $105,000,000  profit  gathered  to 
herself  through  taxation  of  Ireland. 

Ireland  did  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  previous  year  a  business  of 
$820,000,000,  according  to  Sir  Horance  Plunkett,  though  other  spokesmen  for 
England  say  this  estimate  Is  entirely  too  low.    Of  the  foreign  business  done 
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by  Ireland,  more  than  95  per  cent  was  done  with  England.  Why?  Because- 
iOngland  has  so  completely  cnt  Ireland  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  that  she 
is  unable  to  send  goods  abroad  except  through  England,  or  to  buy  abroad  ex- 
cept through  England,  thus  being  compelled,  against  all  econondc  law,  to  sell 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  buy  In  the  dearest  market. 

It  is  only  fair  to  presume,  as  a  result  of  this,  that  the  English  tradesmtoi^ 
-who  is  as  shrewd,  as  adroit,  as  far  seeing  in  his  own  field  as  is  the  English 
diplomat  in  the  field  of  Qovernment,  made  a  profit  of  at  least  15  per  cent  on 
the  turn  over  of  this  "business  with  Ireland. 

Ireland  thus  gives  to  England,  in  addition  to  the  taxation,  the  profit  of 
$120,000,000,  thus  making  for  England  in  a  single  year  a  profit  of  vast  pro- 
portions— a  profit  of  $225,000,000  from  her  control  of  Ireland.  That  sum  rep- 
resents 225,000.000  reasons  why  England  wishes  to  remain  in  Ireland.  She 
is  there  as  a  matter  of  profit.  She  is  there  as  a  matter  of  interest.  But 
above  all  other  reasons,  strong  and  selfish  as  they  are,  England  remains  in 
Ireland  because  she  regards  her  continued  control  of  Ireland  as  vital  and 
essential  to  her  continued  control  of  the  seas. 

ENGLAND  USES  IBELAND  FOB  A  QBEAT  DAISY  FABM. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  spokesmen  of  England  of  the  claim  that  Ireland 
must  remain  attached  to  England  because  England  is  the  chief  market  for 
Irish  goods,  and  the  country  through  which  Ireland's  commerce  with  the  world 
must  be  carried  on,  if  Ireland  is  to  seek  a  world  market. 

No  more  damning  indictment  could  be  brought  against  England  than  is 
brought  by  this  bit  of  English  propaganda.  The  simple  outstanding  fact  Is^ 
that  England  does  not  buy  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods  from  Ireland  which  she 
cou'd  buy  cheaper  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Further,  because  of  her 
absolute  control  of  the  seas  of  the  world,  and  of  her  economic  contact 
with  every  other  country  on  earth,  England  does  not  sell  to  Ireland  one  single 
article,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  for  which  she  could  find  a  better  price  In 
any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

England  uses  Ireland  for  a  great  dairy  farm,  a  broad  grazing  land,  in  order 
that  food  may  be  provided  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  for  the  teeming  millions 
in  the  Industrial  centers  of  England.  She  uses  Ireland  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  excess  products  of  her  factories — excess  products  which  are  turned  out 
by  her  manufacturers  either  to  meet  special  competition  in  some  other  country 
or  in  order  to  -keep  her  industrial  workers  employed  so  that  they  may  not  have- 
time  to  think  too  much  about  the  grievances  and  the  Industrial  problems  that 
lead  to  revolution. 

ENGLAND  DESTBOTED  THE  POPULATION  OF  IBELAND. 

The  world  recently  rang  with  English  propaganda  in  the  form  of  stories  of 
the  tyrannies  of  the  Czar  of  the  Russias  and  of  the  government  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires.  These  empires  have  gone,  and  properly  gone,  the  ways  of  every 
other  tyrant  of  past  history,  but  the  fact  remains  that  at  their  worst  these 
powers  did  not  keep  the  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  of  Schleswig-Holstein,. 
of  GaUcia,  from  greatly  increasing  in  numbers  and  In  prosperity. 

Nor  did  the  brutalities  and  outrageous  excesses  of  power  of  the  successive 
CJzars  of  the  Russias  prevent  Russian  Poland  from  growing  greatly  in  popula- 
tion and  in  wealth.  •  Yet  in  the  70  years  from  1845  to  1015,  the  population  of 
Ireland,  under  what  English  spokesmen  are  pleased  to  call  the  benign  reigns 
of  Victoria,  of  Edward  VII,  and  of  (Jeorge  V,  has  decreased  from  more  than 
eight  and  three-quarter  millions  to  4,390,219. 

GOVEBN KENT-MADE  FAMINES  TO  DESTBOT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IBELAND. 

In  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  cruelties  and  misgovemment  practiced  upon  the 
people  of  those  continental  countries,  no  charge  has  been  made  and  has  been 
proved — ^as  in  the  case  of  Ireland — of  a  government-made  famine  in  which  mor» 
than  one  million  starved  to  death  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and  another  two  million 
were  sent  across  the  seas  to  seek  in  foreign  countries  an  opportunity  to  live,  an 
opportunity  of  which  they  were  deprived  in  their  own  land  by  reason  of  the 
inhumanly  of  an  alien  government. 

Ekigland  has  systematically  broken  down  every  eifort  made  to  build  up  the- 
Industries,  to  develop  the  resources  of  Ireland,  while  her  spokesmen  sing  in 
chorus  that  all  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  are  ancient  wrongs  and  that  Ireland 
Is  to-day  governed  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  England,  and  therefore  the 
Irish  people  slwuld  be  contented  with  their  lot  and  cease  to  cry  for  liberty. 
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These  aasertlonB  do  not  bear  the  sLightest  Investigation  of  an  Impartial 
mind.  Ireland  has  been  turned  into  a  grazing  country  by  the  laws  of 
England  and  by  acts  of  the  English  Govemmoit.  The  system  of  laws  made  for 
a  highly  complex  Industrial  state  like  England  are  utterly  out  of  place  In  a 
country  whose  main  pursuit  is  made  to  be  agriculture. 

QBEAT  HABB0B8  OT  IBELANO  IN  HXLEISTESS. 

The  shipping  controlled  by  England  cuts  Ireland  off  from  all  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  keeps  in  idleness  20  of  the  greatest  harbors  of  Europe. 
It  prevents  the  modern  development  of  the  ports  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Galway, 
Sligo,  and  Dublin,  ports  which  centuries  ago  were  great  trading  ports,  carrying 
on  extensive  commerce  with  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

The  railroads  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  country  are  controlled  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  richer  and  larger  country,  so  that  it  cost  until  recently  as  mudi 
to  send  a  barrel  of  flour  across  from  Galway  to  Dublin  as  it  would  to  send  it 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool. 

Most  of  the  banks  in  Ireland  are  bought  up  or  controlled  by  the  banks  of 
England,  with  the  result  that  the  deposits  are  not  Invested  in  Ireland  for  the 
development  of  its  resources  or  the  upbuilding  of  its  industries,  but  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  English  manufacturers  and  business  men  to  aid  in  their  schemes 
for  exploiting  the  rest  of  the  world  and  beating  down  the  industrial  rivals  of 
England  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Irish  mercantile  marine,  which  for  centuries  carried  on  a  commerce  with 
continental  Eiurope  and  America,  has  been  wiped  out  of  existence  by  adverse 
English  laws.  It  has  been  replaced  only  by  ships  which  bring  Ireland's  goods 
to  England  and  England's  goods  to  Ireland  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
Irish  market  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  private  monopoly  of  England. 

England,  roughly  speaking,  is  one  and  one-half  times  the  size  of  Ireland  in 
square  miles.  When  the  act  of  union  was  laid  upon  Ireland,  January  1,  1801, 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  almost  6,000,000  and  the  population  of  England 
was  less  thon  9,000,000.  To-day,  the  population  of  England  is  over  36,000,000, 
and  the  population  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  latest  English  census,  is  4,390,- 
219.  At  the  same  date  which  marks  the  application  of  the  act  of  union  to 
Ireland,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  1,700,000,  while  to-day,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  it  is  larger  than  the  population  of  Ireland. 

IBELAIVD  VICIOUSLY   MISBEPBIESENTED  ABBOAO. 

If  Ireland  had  been  satisfied  to  become  the  contented  province  of  England  and 
to  abandon  her  fight  for  liberty  and  her  desire  for  independence ;  if  she  would 
consent  to  become  absorbed  into  England,  to  become  a  part  of  the  English 
people,  she  would  undoubtedly  enjoy  a  prosperity  that  would  mean  all  that  the 
word  implies. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  she  will  not  consent  to  such  an  arrangement,  it 
is  because  she  regards  the  ideal  as  of  more  consequence,  even  in  this  life,  than 
she  does  the  material,  that  Ireland  must  continue  to  be  misrepresented  abroad. 
If  England  has  her  way,  her  rule  will  continue  in  Ireland  until  that  day  and 
that  generation  when  the  British  Empire,  following  all  the  other  mighty  em- 
pires of  the  past,  shall  hear  the  hour  of  her  doom  strike  and  shall  be  compelled 
to  give  way  to  the  onward  march  of  events  which  will  ^rry  its  end  into  the 
mighty  empire  and  bring  freedom  to  the  peoples  all  over  the  earth  who  are 
oppressed  by  it  Thoughtful  observers  the  world  over  agree  that  that  day  is 
not  far  distant. 

England  has  time  after  time  overrun  Ireland  with  her  armies,  with  her  con- 
fiscators,  but  she  has  never  conquered  Ireland,  and  unless  all  signs  by  which  the 
future  may  be  gauged  fail,  she  never  can  conquer  Ireland. 

ToHlay  England  faces  an  Irish  race  scattered  all  over  the  world,  totaling 
80,000,000  of  people.  She  may  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British 
Empire,  but  she  must  also  admit  that  it  never  sets  on  the  man  of  Irish  blood. 
Wherever  he  has  gone,  into  whatever  country  he  may  have  been  absorbed,  he 
remains  distinctively  hostile  to  the  British  Government  and  the  things  for 
which  that  Government  stands. 

He  was,  as  American  historians  tell  us,  the  first  to  raise  the  banner  of  revolt 
against  England  in  this  country.  According  to  that  scholarly  volume,  '  Hidden 
Phases  of  American  History,"  by  Michael  J.  O'Brien,  88  per  cent  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  Washington's  Army  were  Irishmen  or  sons  of  Irishmen — the  most 
determined,  the  most  unfaltering  enemy  England  had  in  America. 
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He  harbors  no  enmity  against  the  English  people.  He  pities  rather  than 
condemns  them  for  the  Injustice  under  which  they  suffer.  He  understands  the 
economic  slavery  which  is  Imposed  upon  them — ^but  he  is  the  untiring,  the  un- 
faltering, enemy  of  the  conscienceless  chicanery  and  corrupting  materialism 
wliich  are  the  chief  weapons  of  £3ngllsh  diplomacy. 

AlfEBICA  WAS  LED  INTO  THE  WAB  TO  PUT  AN  END  TO  AT7T0CBAGT. 

Kngland  may  control  statesmen,  she  may  thunder  from  the  pulpits  and  she 
may  speak  through  the  impersonal  editorials  of  the  press  in  yarlous  countries. 
She  may  purchase  poets,  she  may  hire  apologists,  she  may  rewrite  school  his- 
tories, but  ever  and  always  there  will  be  men  rising  up  throughout  the  world  to 
thwart  her  schemes,  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  her  carefully  laid  plans,  to 
point  out  the  facts  of  history,  and  to  arouse  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the 
world  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  freedom  on  earth  until 
the  autocracy  which  hides  behind  the  mask  of  navallsm  is  as  completely  broken 
as  was  that  which  was  covered  by  the  garb  of  militarism. 

Kngland  may  succeed — as  she  has  succeeded — in  cajoling  or  outmaneuvering 
the  spokesmen  of  free  peoples  at  the  conference  of  Versailles ;  she  may  write  the 
terms  of  peace  there  as  she  wrote  them  at  Vienna  a  century  before — ^but  she 
can  not  stifle  the  conscience  of  the  world.  She  can  not  satisfy  America  with  the 
assertion  that  the  war  has  been  won  because  German  and  Russian  militarism 
has  been  broken. 

America  was  led  Into  the  war  to  put  an  end  to  autocracy,  and  that  means 
autocracy  in  every  form.  America  entered  the  war  to  break  down  special  privi- 
leges in  all  Governments  and  to  see  that  not  only  militarism,  but  its  twin 
sister,  navallsm,  was  broken  beyond  repair. 

If  America  had  not  gone  Into  the  war  it  would. have  ended  in  an  entirely 
different  way.  We  threw  our  strength,  our  youth,  our  vigor,  our  idealism  into 
the  scales  and  we  freely  expressed  our  belief  that  When  we  won — for  there  was 
no  "if"  about  it  once  we  went  into  the  war — ^there  would  be  an  end  to 
autocracy. 

We  declared  there  would  be  self-determination  for  all  peoples;  that  there 
would  be  freedom  of  the  seas — that  freedom  for  which  America  through  all  her 
history  has  contended  and  for  which  she  waged  one  victorious  war. 

America  won  the  war,  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  comments  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. America  threw  her  soul,  her  honor,  her  ideals  into  the  winning 
of  the  war,  and  America  will  not  now  be  satisfied  until  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  gather  in  the  fruits  of  that  victory. 

There  can  be  no  Just  or  permanent  peace  if,  after  destroying  one  form  of 
autocracy,  we  leave  another  form  more  strongly  entrenched  than  ever  and 
resting  upon  a  firmer  foundation.  The  plain  people  throughout  the  world 
will  not  rest  while  two  great  empires  remain,  their  strength  buttressed  and 
fortified  by  a  peace  which  able  spokesmen  of  these  empires,  with  superior 
courage,  superior  diplomacy,  with  greater  skill.  Impose  upon  mankind.  ~ 

America  magnificently  won  the  war.  America  has  failed  to  make  the  peace. 
America's  spokesmen  laid  down  splendidly  the  terms  of  peace  which  were  to 
satisfy  the  world  and  which  were  agreed  to  in  advance  by  the  spokesmen  of 
Kngland,  of  France,  of  Italy.  But  America's  [spokesmen  have  been  outplayed, 
outclassed,  by  the  veteran  diplomats  of  the  latter  countries. 

America  was  satisfied  with  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  She  is  utterly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proposed  peace  treaty  and  its  accompanying  league  of 
nations  as  drawn  by  Cecil  and  Smuts  and  now  urged  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  something  behind  which  he  may  hide  the  discomfiture  result- 
ing from  his  encounter  with  the  skilled  diplomats  of  the  Old  World. 

Gloss  over  the  story  as  one  may,  the  fact  remains  that  out  of  the  conference 
at  Versailles  there  have  emerged  two  great  powers  greatly  strengthened — the 
island  empires  of  England  and  Japan.  These  two  empires  are  now  seizing 
and  taking  to  themselves  the  choicest  spots  on  earth,  adding  tremendously  to 

their  already  swollen  power. 

* 

THE  WAR,  FOUGHT  FOB  DEMOCRACY,  ENTHRONES  ATJTOCRACY. 

Ijngland,  whose  spokesman  assured  us  one  hundred  times  during  the  war  that 
she  sought  no  territory,  has  had,  in  her  own  accustomed  style,  forced  upon  her 
"unwilling"  shoulders  huge  strips  of  land  which  nominally  belonged  to  the 
German  Empire  but  which  really  belonged  to  their  inhabitants.    These  people. 
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as  thh  result  of  the  war,  are  simply  transferred  from  one  group  of  ezplolten 
to  another,  and  a  more  experienced  group. 

Forty  million  Chinese  Republicans  were  torn  from  their  own  country  with  the 
immense  province  of  Shantung  and  turned  over  to  the  Empire  of  Japaji,  thus 
making  it  larger,  in  point  of  population,  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

England,  which,  before  we  entered  the  war,  on  the  visit  of  Balfour  to  Wash- 
ington, was  in  the  throes  of  despair  and  on  the  verge  of  defeat,  can  now  proudly 
proclaim  through  her  mouthpiece,  Lord  Cecil,  that  she  emerges  from  the  war 
richer  and  stronger,  actually  and  relatively,  than  any  other  country  on  earth. 

The  war,  fought  for  democracy,  may  end  with  a  peace  which  greatly  increases 
the  power  of  autocracy.  The  war,  fought  to  bring  freedom  of  the  seas,  ends 
with  England  in  unquestioned  control  of  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth.  The  war, 
fought  to  bring  self-determination  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  has  the  doc- 
trine of  English  pre-determination  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  continent,  in 
order  temporarily  to  break  up  and  permanently  to  cripple  her  European  rivals. 
This  doctrine  is  applied  to  Asia  in  such  a  way  that  the  Japanese  predetermina- 
tion may  apply  to  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  end  that  she  may  eventually  ab- 
sorb China  and  be  ready  with  her  intimate  ally  and  close  friend,  England,  for 
any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

THE  TWO  GREAT  EMPIBES  INSIST  THAT  AMERICA  GUARANTEE  THEIB  POSSESSIONS. 

Not  satisfied  with  their  ovm  power  to  retain  that  which  the  self-satisfied  and 
temporary  spokesman  for  America  has  permitted  them  to  absorb,  England  and 
Japan  are  insisting  through  Clause  X  in  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  that 
America  shall  guarantee  for  all  time  the  present  territorial  integrity  of  the 
two  remaining  empires  on  earth. 

One  little  knows  the  fierce  passion  for  democracy  which  bums  in  the  breast 
of  the  average  American  if  he  thinks  that  such  a  scheme  will  ever  succeed.  For 
143  years,  America  has  been  fighting  with  ever-increasing  vigor  the  battle  of 
democracy. 

America  has  ever  been  to  the  forefront  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
She  has  sought  to  put  an  end  in  every  way  to  the  special  privileges  of  the  few. 
She  favors  the  rights  of  the  many  and  she  will  not  now  permit  any  man 
speaking  for  her  to  reverse  her  position,  to  destroy  her  old  ideals,  or  to 
prevent  her  from  carrying  on  the  struggle  until  democracy  shall  finally 
triumph  and  the  last  stronghold  of  autocracy  be  destroyed. 

SHANTUNG  A  MONSTROUS  ACT. 

The  transfer  of  Shantung  with  its  40,000,000  people  from  the  great  young 
democracy  of  China  to  the  absolutist  Empire  of  Japan  is  a  monstrous  act, 
indefensible,  high-handed,  un-American.  The  attempt  to  have  us  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  of  England  and  Japan  is  a  monstrous  and  a  cowardly 
act,  an  attempt  not  alone  to  truckle  to  the  strong  but  to  trample  upon  and 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  weak.  It  would  make  us  a  party  to  every  act  of 
tyranny  that  hereafter  was  perpetrated  throughout  the  world. 

But  history  shows  that  even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  great  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  be  false  and  recreant  to  its  trust  a  thing  like  this  could  not 
be  permanently  done.  It  is  asking  us  to  do  the  impossible.  All  history 
teaches,  all  experience  shows,  that  nothing  is  static  in  nature,  that  it  i» 
impossible  for  one  generation  to  so  impose  its  will  on  the  world  as  to  pre- 
vent a  change  in  the  boundaries  of  countries  or  in  the  fortunes  of  nations. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  HOLT   ALLIANCE. 

A  century  ago  a  "holy  alliance"  undertook  to  do  the  very  thing  that  1» 
again  being  attempted  to-day,  but  not  only  is  the  "  holy  alliance "  referred 
to  nowadays  by  words  of  contempt  and  contumely,  but  the  very  governments 
which  brought  the  treaty  into  existence  are  themselves  but  memories. 

The  old  or  little  men  who  for  the  moment  from  time  to  time  control  the 
destinies  of  mankind  may  think  themselves  ab>e  to  stop  the  progress  of  man- 
kind and  Impose  their  wills  upon  advancing  generations.  But  history  sho^ 
that  even  the  few  great  outstanding  figures  in  the  history  of  the  centuries 
were  not  able  thus  to  act  for  the  future.  And  the  last  half  century,  with 
its  seven  great  empires  thrown  into  the  discard,  shows  how  fate  laughs 
at  the  puny  efforts  of  man  to  govern  the  future  or  control  its  destinies^ 
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The  world  Is  just  entering  upon  a  great  era  of  growth  and  reconstruction, 
yet  this  Is  the  time  when  an  old  man,  an  older  man  and  a  very  old  man  In  whose 
hands  fate  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  whimsically  placed  the  strings  of 
the  future,  chose  to  abandon  the  high-sounding  battle  cries  upon  which  the  war 
was  waged  and  won,  and  to  make  another  ill-conceived  and  badly  executed  bal- 
ance of  power  under  the  name  of  the  league  of  nations. 

To  do  this,  Olemenceau  has  tried  to  turn  the  wheels  of  time  backward,  tried 
to  go  back  to  the  Europe  of  Louis  XIV,  breaking  down  the  great  peoples  of  the 
<x)ntlnent  who  outnumber  and  outbreed  the  French,  and  to  set  up,  all  over  the 
-continent,  a  series  of  buffer  states  that  would  prevent  the  growth  of  strong 
rivals  to  France,  and  leave  her  in  the  position  of  being  the  dominant  military 
power  of  the  continent. 

England,  running  true  to  form,  is  entirely  contented  for  the  moment  to  have 
France  resume  her  old  place  among  the  nations,  so  long  as  she  may  see  her 
economic  rivals  on  the  continent  broken  into  bits  and  reduced  to  the  position  of 
impotence  and  poverty. 

England  herself,  true  to  her  predatory  instincts,  seizes  in  the  name  of  civiliza- 
tion and  justice,  territories  almost  continental  In  area,  rich  in  mineral  and  other 
natural  resources,  to  be  added  to  her  already  Immense  empire.  She  emerges 
from  the  war  not  only  the  greatest  empire  in  extent  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  with  a  monopolistic  control  of  articles  essential  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  mankind,  but,  through  her  unquestioned  control  of  the  seas,  she 
will  strive  for  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

England  emerges  from  the  war  with  but  one  economic  or  industrial  rival  upon 
earth,  these  United  States  of  America,  whose  public  opinion  she  flatters  herself 
ttiat  she  controls  and  whose  activities  she  at  least  has  been  able  to  guide  so  far 
as  to  make  us  forgive,  if  we  did  not  forget,  our  previous  experience  with  her. 

ENGLAND  SEEKS  TO  FLATTER  AMERICA. 

Tossing  everything  into  the  scales  in  the  last  great  contest  in  which  she  broke, 
at  least  for  generations  to  come,  the  continental  Industrial  rivals  which  were 
ousting  her  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  England  has  won  decisively  and 
absolutely,  as  far  as  empire  is  concerned,  and  now  looks  with  complacency  upon 
the  task  before  her  of  cajoling  and  flattering  America. 

Meanwhile  she  carries  on  an  economic  war  against  us  which  will  shut  us  out 
from  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  which  will  gradually  put  us  on  the  defensive 
in  the  fight  that  England  is  waging  to  recover  the  financial  supremacy  of  the 
world,  which  she  fondly  believes  we  hate  but  momentarily  taken  from  her. 

One  plea  that  she  has  made  calls  attention  to  her  tremendous  sacrifices  in  the 
•r.ontest  which  she  keeps  reminding  us  was  fought  for  our  safety  as  well  as  for 
her  own  interests,  and  which  many  of  her  spokesmen,  like  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
now  remind  us,  since  she  is  no  longer  in  danger,  was  won  by  her  and  not  by  us. 

England  is  shutting  out  the  products  of  our  manufacturers  from  her  terri- 
tories and  so  far  as  possible  is  ijhutting  out  our  commerce  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe  and  is  depending  upon  her  control  of  the  seas  to  eventually  shut  us 
out  from  most  of  the  foreign  markets  and  leave  us  in  the  position  where  our 
manufacturers  must  be  content  to  sell  their  products  in  so  much  of  our  own 
markets  as  Engand  mry  choose  to  leave  to  us. 

This  is  in  no  sense  an  exaggeration  of  what  she  seeks  and  of  what  she  hopes. 
She  relies  upon  the  skill  of  her  diplomats  to  bring  this  state  of  afdalrs  about.  She 
has  very  largely  monopolized  rubber,  wool,  and  other  essential  products  of  the 
world.  She  is  seeking  every  day,  with  ever  increasing  chances  of  success,  to 
monopolize  the  oil  fields  of  the  world,  while  all  the  time,  with  sophisticated 
<:asulstry,  she  keeps,  through  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  voices  raised  in  the  press, 
the  pulpits,  and  the  schools  of  America,  assuring  us  that  she  alone  in  all  the 
world  is  our  constant  friend,  that  but  for  her  and  her  chivalrous,  unselfish 
efforts  we  would  have  been  overrun  by  some  of  the  continental  powers  which 
were  seeking  this  very  world  power  which  she  now  possesses  to  the  full. 

She  would  have  us  believe  that  she  fought  unselfishly  in  the  war  for  the  very 
purposes  for  which  our  President  says  we  entered  the  war,  yet  her  first  act 
after  the  war  was  won  by  us  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
could  not  be  even  considered  at  Paris,  and  utterly  unconsidered  it  was  and  still 
remains. 

She  said  she  favored  self-determination  for  all  oppressed  peoples  and  agreed 
with  the  President  when  he  said  that  no  people  must  live  under  a  government 
not  chosen  by  themselves.    She  must  cynically  smile  to  herself  when  she  hai 
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the  peace  conference  practically  ai^ourn  after  having,  with  the  h^p  of  tiiat 
self-determination  cloak,  broken  her  rivals  into  pieces  without  any  effort  having 
been  made  to  apply  that  doctrine  to  Ireland,  to  Egypt,  to  India,  or  to  any  of 
the  other  countries  of  which  she  is  in  possession  with  only  the  title  that  a 
robber  has  to  his  prey. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  MAKB  OVER  THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  DARK. 

She  said  she  favored  open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  and  yet 
the  "  Holy  Alliance  '*  did  not  attempt  to  make  over  the  map  of  the  world  with 
the  same  secrecy  behind  which  these  three  gentlemen  hid  themselves  at  Paris. 
And  so  one  might  go  through  all  of  the  points  and  find  that  English  skill  had 
escaped  or  English  cynicism  In  arousing  mankind  to  save  England,  but  which 
were  in  the  way  when  an  English  peace  had  to  be  made. 

The  Englishman  has  a  genius  for  diplomacy.  Not  content  with  being  saved 
from  destruction,  not  content  with  unprecedented  gains  in  territory,  in 
wealth,  in  prestige  throughout  the  world,  he  now  seeks  to  undo  what  he  recrnrds 
as  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  recover  by  mental  ability  that  which  he  lost  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  by  force  of  arms.  In  his  self-satisfaction,  he  takes 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  thirteen  colonies,  if  they  had  continued  as 
colonies,  could  not  have  begun  to  save  him  ai^  the  forty-eight  States  did  actually 
save  him,  as  he  himself  must  admit. 

ENGLAND  AIMS  TO  UNDO  THE  WORK  OF  THE  REVOLTJTION. 

He  wishes,  now  that  his  peril  is  for  the  moment  past,  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  Revolution,  to  destroy  the  great  experiment  in  government  which  the 
fathers  set  up  upon  these  shores,  and  by  one  stroke  set  back  the  hands  on  the 
clock  of  time  for  centuries.  He  wishes  to  do  this  in  order  that  the  special 
form  of  privileged  autocracy  which  governs  England  may  regain  control  of 
this  country,  and  with  its  mighty  strength  and  unlimited  resources  bring 
about  that  junction  of  the  English-speaking  races  which  his  agents  like  Carnegie 
and  Rhodes  have  foretold  and  for  which  they  have  labored  for  two  generations. 

He  has  hoped,  because  of  his  easy  control  of  things  at  Paris,  that  he  would 
find  that  the  dead  hand  of  Rhodes  had  actually  won  the  victory.  But  he  was 
astounded  to  find  not  alone  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  standing  like 
adamant  against  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  but  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  America,  aroused  as  never  before,  not  only  to  defend  American 
rights,  but  to  do  what  he  complains  of  as  an  iinsolent  thing — to  interfere  in 
"  domestic  "  problems  of  English  politics. 

WASHINGTON  STILL  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

He  is  horrified  to  find  that  In  spite  of  huge  expenditures,  that  in  spite  of  the 
British  propaganda  of  NorthclIfFe,  Parker,  and  others  of  that  ilk,  America  re- 
fuses to  be  made  again  into  a  colony,  and  that  interest  in  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  has  been  aroused  in  America  as  never  before. 

He  had  been  brought  to  believe  during  the  pressure  of  the  war  that  American 
public  opinion  was  only  the  echo  of  English  public  opinion,  and  is  astounded 
now  to  find  that  his  complete  victory  at  Paris  is  likely  to  be  turned  into  com- 
plete defeat  at  Washington,  where,  in  spite  of  his  hopes  to  the  contrary,  and  to 
his  utter  consternation,  he  finds  the  real  seat  of  American  government  still  con- 
tinues to  be  found. 

THE  REAL  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

England,  while  hastening  to  assure  us  in  a  hundred  ways  that  she  had  no 
selfish  interest  to  serve  in  asking  to  have  the  league  of  nations  made  operative 
and  the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  guaranteed  by  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  United  States,  has  unwittingly  shown  her  own  weakness.  More  and  more 
thoughtful  observers  throughout  the  world  are  able  to  read  in  that  damand  the 
real  opinion  of  English  statesmen  as  to  their  own  strength. 

As  a  fiash  of  lightning  in  a  storm  enables  the  observer  in  a  second  to  see  his 
way  through  the  darkness,  so  the  request  for  such  guarantee  by  Lord  Cecil  has 
revealed  the  real  weakness  of  England,  instead  of  the  apparent  strength  which 
he  and  his  group  have  been  teaching  us  to  observe. 

It  is  at  once  made  clear  that  the  England  which  must  call  on  the  world  to 
guarantee  its  possessions  is  in  a  bad  way  both  at  home  and  abroad.    It  is  an 
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admissloii  that  it  can  no  longer  hope  to  call  upon  the  strength  of  other  countries 
in  Its  hour  of  peril  in  order  to  preserve  It,  as  it  called  the  world  into  arm» 
against  France  under  Napoleon  and  against  Grermany  under  Wilhelm. 

In  spite  of  its  censorship,  the  rumblings  of  Industrial  labor  troubles 
with  miners  and  transport  workers  and  railway  men  are  being  heard  la 
the  land.  The  uprisings  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  the  dissatisfaction  in 
Australia  and  in  Canada,  and,  above  all,  the  settled  determination  upon  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  take  at  its  face  value  the  promises  of  Wilson*. 
Clenienceau,  Lloyd-George,  and  Orlando,  and  to  insist  upon  absolute  self- 
determination,  are  matters  which  are  calling  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  and  there  can  be  no  freedom  on  earth  while  this  distended 
and  gigantic  appetite  called  the  British  Empire  continues  to  threaten  and  to> 
prey  upon  mankind. 

AMERICA   IS  AT  THE  PABTINO  OF  THE    WAYS. 

The  parting  of  the  ways  has  come  for  America.  Either  we  remain  true- 
to  our  ideals,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  still  the  moral  leader  of 
mankind  and  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth,  or  we  join  with 
the  privileged  class  of  England  and  become  one  of  the  predatory  powers  of 
the  world. 

Either  we  continue  to  lead  the  forces  of  republicanism,  whether  they 
oppose  the  central  empires  of  the  continent,  the  Czars  of  the  Russias,  or 
Avhether  they  stand  against  the  Cecils  and  Balfours  of  England  or  the 
Mikado  of  Japan,  and  bring  hope  and  cheer  to  the  downtrodden  people  of 
Ireland,  and  we  stand  for  the  preservation  of  American  rights  or  we  JoId 
forces  with  Lloyd-George,  that  artful  dodger  of  English  politics,  in  his 
efforts  to  further  deceive  the  people  and  put  oft  until  another  generation 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  Ireland.  The  question  of  Ireland,  it  must 
be  remembered,  can  only  be  settled  right  when  Ireland  regains  her  inde- 
pendence and  takes  her  place  once  more  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Like  everything  else  human,  America  can  not  remain  static.  America  must 
either  advance  or  retire.  It  must  continue  to  lead  the  forces  of  democracy 
In  its  onward  march  to  absolute  freedom,  or  it  must  join  the  forces  of 
autocracy  and  seek  to  snatch  liberty  from  the  other  nations  of  the  worlds 

AMERICA    IS    ASKED   TO   ENTER   INTO    AN    ENTANQUNQ    ALLIANCE. 

We  are  asked  now  to  abandon  the  advice  given  us  by  our  first,  and  one  of 
our  greatest.  Presidents  against  entering  into  entangling  alliances  with  other 
powers.  Not  alone  should  we  refuse  to  abandon  this  advice,  but  we  should 
more  than  ever  make  clear  to  the  world  our  unfaltering  determination  to 
abide  by  It  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  fundamental  planks  in  our  foreign 
policy.  By  standing  by  it  in  the  past  we  have  grown  great  and  prosperous^ 
masters  of  our  own  destinies,  arbiters  of  our  own  fate. 

We  have  been  free  to  enter  wars  and  free  to  remain  at  peace,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour  and  according  to  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  own 
interest  and  the  best  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
We  have  been  free  to  govern  our  actions  by  the  best  light  and  Information 
which  we  could  obtain  upon  questions  at  the  hour  of  action. 

Our  liberty  of  action  has  not  been  foreclosed  by  reason  of  any  commitment 
made  in  advance  by  those  who  had  passed  off  the  stage  of  action  or  were  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  our  country.  In 
other  words,  we  have  always  been  in  the  position  of  being  governed  by  the  living 
will  of  the  present,  rather  than  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past. 

Not  along  every  mandate  of  interest,  but  the  high  call  of  idealism  should 
counsel  us  to  remain  in  that  position  and  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  alliance 
which,  obeying  the  passion  and  meeting  the  whim  of  the  hour,  could  commit 
those  who  come  after  us  to  labors  and  sacrifices  which  they  should  not  be  asked 
to  undertake  except  at  their  own  free  will  and  upon  good  cause  shown  to  them 
at  the  hour  of  sacrifice. 

We  are  asked  now  to  be  satisfied  with  a  declaration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  according  to  many  thoughtful  observers,  weakens  and  jeopardizes  rather 
than  strengthens  that  cardinal  principle  of  American  diplomacy.  In  this  hour 
when  a  peace  conference,  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace, 
did  not  content  itself  with  settling  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  belliger- 
ents, bat  went  up  and  down  the  world  seeking  problems  it  might  settle,  we 
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Should  extend  and  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the  doctrine  llld  d«wn  by 
James  Monroe. 

We  should  insist  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  be  not  invaded  by  any 
power  from  the  East;  that  no  old-world  possessions  held  here  are  to  be  in- 
creased, and  we  should  also  insist  upon  the  absolute  withdrawal  from  this 
territory  of  the  flag  of  every  empire  or  monarchy. 

THE  BRITISH  FLAG  SHOULD  BE  COMPELLED  TO  FOLLOW  THE  OTHER  FLAGS  FROM  OUR 

SHORES. 

What  is  sacrosanct  about'  the  British  Empire  that  it  continues  to  rule  vast 
sections  of  the  American  continent  after  all  other  empires  have  left  its  shores? 
The  flag  of  Russia,  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  Denmark  have  been  withdrawn 
from  this  hemisphere.  Why  should  we  not  now  insist  that  the  flag  of  England 
should  follow  the  others  and  leave  here  in  this  hemisphere,  dedicated  for  all 
time  to  liberty  and  republicanism,  only  the  flags  of  the  free? 

Why  should  not  our  great  neighbor  on  the  north,  which  Cecil  undoubtedly 
hopes  some  day  to  use  as  a  weapon  to  smite  us,  should  the  economic  war  now 
being  waged  between  the  countries  ever  reach  the  acute  stage  of  military  or 
naval  warfare,  or  if  there  ever  should  come  a  conflict  between  England's  ally, 
Japan,  and  ourselves — why  should  not  that  great  country  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  its  place  among  the  republics  of  the  earth,  or  even.  If  it  chooses, 
of  Joining  our  country  and  thus  bridging  the  gulf  which  separates  us  from 
our  great  territory  of  Alaska. 

The  ties  which  bii^d  the  people  of  Canada  to  us  are  every  day  increasing 
In  number  and  in  strength.  The  ties  of  trade  which  bind  us  are  natural  and 
are  varied  in  form.  The  Great  Lakes  that  lie  between  us  are  not  intended 
to  separate  us,  but  should,  by  a  thousand  ties  of  commerce,  draw  us  more 
closely  together.  Great  numbers  of  our  people  come  from  the  same  racial 
stocks  and  in  the  late  war,  according  to  reports  coming  from  ever-increasing 
sources  through  our  returned  soldiers,  our  own  soldiers  found  a  dozei  ways 
in  which  they  resembled  one  another  for  every  day  in  which  either  found  that 
they  resembled  the  British  soldiers. 

CHAMBERLAIN    HAS   SAID  THAT  AN   ADJOINING   REPUBLIC  IS   A    MEN  ACS. 

Thoughtful  observers  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada  realize 
that  our  interests  are  in  the  Western  rather  than  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
and  that  the  views  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Canadians  with  relation 
to  the  future  of  Ireland,  the  future  of  Shantung,  are  those  of  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  America  rather  than  those  of  the  governing  body  of  England. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  essentially  a  freedom-loving  people,  aside  from 
what  is  pleased  to  call  itself  the  geverning  class,  which  seeks  for  special 
privileges  like  the  same  class  in  England.  Canadians  desire  liberty  for  them- 
selves and  would  like  to  see  the  blessings  of  liberty  given  to  every  people. 

More  than  that,  if  there  be  anything  in  the  repeated  declarations  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain  in  his  attempts  to  justify  the  rubbing  out  of  the  two  little  re- 
publics of  South  Africa  that  republican  institutions  adjoining  British  territory 
were  a  menace  to  Britain,  the  governing  class  in  England  can  look  upon  the 
continued  existence  of  the  American  republic  only  as  a  menace  to  England 
and  we  have  now  the  right  to  ask  of  her,  having  saved  England,  that  as  an 
evidence  of  her  good  faith  in  saying  that  she  is  a  friend  of  liberty,  that  she 
withdraw  her  flag  from  this  continent  and  leave  it  to  be  entirely  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  freedom. 

HAN  IS  SIGHING  FOB  PEACE. 

The  late  war  aroused  mankind  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  without 
regard  to  the  boundaries  of  a  country  or  the  lines  of  race,  war  is  a  curse  to 
mankind;  that  it  takes  not  only  millions  of  a  generation  to  death  and  leaves 
other  millions  subject  to  sickness  and  disease  as  an  aftermath,  but  it  imposes 
on  the  future  generations  a  back-breaking  burden  of  taxation  which  means 
countless  hardships  and  privations,  while  it  brings  only  to  the  specially  priv- 
ileged peoples  in  every  country  immense  fortunes  which  break  down  the  founda- 
tions of  liberty  and  sap  the  principles  on  which  freedom  exists. 

Without  regard  to  race  or  religion,  man  is  sighing  for  peace.  He  realizes 
Chat  war  is  an  abnormal  condition,  that  peace  Is  the  normal  condition,  and 
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men  are  seeking  as  thej  have  never  songht  before,  to  Insure  a  peace  that  will 
prevent  and  destroy  war. 

HOPBS  BA.SED  ON  nCACE  OOZnVBENGB  VANISH  IXBOt  A  DBXAM. 

Mankind  lived  In  the  hope  that  the  peace  conference  was  to  be  a  setting 
for  the  ending  of  all  wars.  Peoples  were  to  be  taken  from  the  thraldom  of 
their  aggressors,  natural  boundaries  were  to  be  established  between  States, 
armaments  were  to  be  destroyed,  cannon  were  to  be  made  into  plowshares, 
and  the  fourteen  points  of  President  Wilson  were  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an 
enduring  peace. 

The  peace  coiiference  has  practically  adjoumd  and  all  the  hopes  that  were 
based  upon  it  are  passing  into  oblivion  like  the  illusions  of  dreams.  But  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  more  than  ever  insistent  that  there  must  be  an  end  to 
human  destruction  and  to  the  awful  butchery  and  suffering  that  modem  war 
spells  for  humanity.  It  has  been  driven  into  their  minds  that  only  by  freedom 
to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  can  peace  come,  putting  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
the  few  and  by  bringing  about  government  by  the  many,  bringing  at  once 
liberty  to  man  and  an  end  to  all  war. 

There  may  be  for  a  short  time  a  brief  respite  for  those,  who  remain  in  power, 
though  they  have  deceived  the  people  who  have  seen  promises  solemnly  made, 
lightly  broken.  But  no  just  or  permanent  peace  can  be  made  until  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  American  people  set  their  hands  when  they  entered  the 
war  have  been  attained,  until  autocracy  in  all  its  forms  has  been  destroyed, 
until  not  alone  the  militarism  that  was  breaking  the  back  of  Europe  bot  the 
navalism  which  is  oppressing  and  controlling  the  whole  world  shall  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  right  of  self-determination  shall  be  given,  not  alone  to  some, 
but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

A  OOXniT  OF  NATIONS. 

A  court  of  nations  will  come  In  its  own  due  time  that  will  embrace  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  that  will  see  to  it  that  all  peoples  are  free,  and  that  will 
see  to  it  that  the  World  War  will  actually  bring  a  permanent  peace.  Such  a 
court  will  exalt  Justice  and  will  destroy  tyranny,  but  It  will  be  a  real  court, 
open  to  all  peoples,  and  not  an  unreal  league  which  Is  only  another  name  for 
an  Anglo-American  alliance,  a  Cecil-Smus  plan,  to  exalt  autocracy  and  enslave 
mankind. 

Every  red-blooded  man  favors  such  a  court  of  nations  as  he  favors  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  counsel  of  perfection,  but  the  more  Intensely  he 
favors  such  an  ideal  the  more  he  objects  to  and  abhors  the  hypocrisy  which 
would  steal  the  ideal  in  order  to  cover  a  treaty  of  alliance  that  would  fasten 
the  robber  grip  of  England  on  all  the  world. 

THE  GUABANTIES  OF  IBELAND. 

Having  set  forth  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  independence,  her  demand  and  her 
right  to  be  free;  having  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  England  in  her  varied  at- 
tempts to  confuse  the  Issue,  having  torn  away  the  mask  behind  which  England 
hoped  to  securely  hide  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  let  us  see  what  Ireland  offers 
to  the  world  as  an  evidence  of  her  good  faith. 

The  people  of  Ireland  seek  for  themselves  a  form  of  government  which  would 
do  Justice  to  all  the  people  within  the  four  shores  of  Ireland.  They  seek  to 
set  up  a  government  representing  equality  to  all,  injustice  to  none.  They  de- 
mand and  will  insist  upon  political  equality  and  religious  freedom  for  all  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

They  insist  that  the  majority  must  rule,  but  that  the  rights  of  political 
equality  and  religious  freedom  shall  be  given  to  all  members  of  the  minority  as 
well  as  of  the  majority. 

The  people  of  Ireland  believe  that  the  minority  is  entitled  to  guaranties, 
but  not  to  control.  They  are  ready  to  embody  a  guaranty  of  these  rights  In 
their  constitution,  as  they  have  been  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States. 

'  They  are  ready  to  adopt  these  things  which  made  for  success  in  America  and 

to  avoid  those  things  which  were  found  to  be  mistakes  or  errors. 
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CONTRASTS  ISELANB  AND  AlOEBXCA. 

As  a  nisult  of  the  Revolution  in  America  estates  were  confiscated  and  men 
were  exiled.  The  people  of  Ireland,  however,  are  ready  to  say  to  the  small 
group  in  Ulster  who  say  they  can  not  remain  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Irish 
people  that  they  would  part  with  them  with  regret,  but  will  guarantee  to  them, 
if  they  choose  to  sell,  the  full  market  value  of  all  property  which  they  owti 
in  Ireland. 

The  people  of  Ireland  ask  every  man  of  whatever  blood,  or  whatever  religion^ 
who  is  now  in  Ireland  to  remain  in  Ireland  on  terms  which  will  insure  abso- 
lute equality  for  all.  They  point  out  that  there  is  no  instance  in  its  history 
of  religious  persecution  or  racial  intolerance  due  to  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland ;  that  wherever  there  has  been  persecution  it  has  been  by  the  minor- 
ity, urged  on  against  the  majority  by  the  English  Government 

The  people  of  Ireland  point  out  that  in  every  section  of  the  country,  in 
every  generation,  Protestants  of  different  sect  or  religious  persuasions  have 
been  put  forward  as  leaders  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  called  to  the 
highest  elective  ofilce  wlthia  the  gift  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  They  urge 
that  no  fairer  way  of  Judging  the  future  can  be  found  than  that  furnished 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past 

They  are  willing  at  All  times  to  accord  to  others  the  rights  which  they  Insist 
upon  for  themselves.  They  demand,  without  further  delay,  that  their  present 
rights  shall  be  recognized  by  the  world  and  that  International  recognition  shall 
be  given  to  the  republican  form  of  government  established  in  Ireland  after  a 
'plebiscite  held  on  her  shores  last  December,  in  tiie  presence  of  the  great  Bng- 
lish  army  of  occupation  and  under  conditions  which  held  the  machinery  of 
government  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain. 

All  that  any  friend  of  Ireland  asks  of  America  is  that  present  conditions 
in  Ireland  be  studied  fairly  and  dispassionately.  In  no  other  part  -ef  the 
world  can  there  be  found  a  parallel  to  the  manner  in  which  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  been  reduced  by  the  English  Government  within  the  past  70  years. 

Wliy  should  En^and  that  cried  out  with  such  strength  against  injustice  in 
Belgium,  be  permitted  to  maintain  and  continue  her  rule  of  might  in  Ireland? 
Even  her  apologists  admit  that  England's  rule  in  Irehind  is  based  only  upon 
her  baj'onets  and  cannon. 

How  can  England  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  world  with  her  explanation 
that  what  is  wrong  in  Belgium  and  in  Alsace  Is  right  in  Ireland?  She  says 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  not  cry  out  for  liberty  because,  forsooth,  they 
are  to-day  enjoying  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity  than  they  formerly  had. 
Why  should  they  not  have  it?  Is  it  not  the  result  only  of  tjieir  own  thrift, 
their  own  industry,  their  own  labors? 

The  apologists  of  England  say  that  Ireland  did  an  immense  business  with 
that  country  last  year — ^that  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  Ireland's  cry  that 
she  is  badly  governed !  How  tsrpical  was  Glive  of  the  English  Government  of 
all  times  when  he  said,  after  he  had  been  accused  of  robbing  India  of  immoise 
treasure,  that  when  he  saw  the  wealth  of  the  country  he  was  astonished  at  his 
own  moderation !  England's  statesmen  feel  that  it  is  right  to  steal  Irish  sheep 
so  long  as  they  return  a  chop  to  the  Irish  owner. 

The  proposition  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  world 
and  in  spite  of  the  marvelous  system  of  propaganda  which  the  English  diplomat 
has  built  up,  he  can  not  prevent  the  cry  of  Ireland  for  freedom  from  resounding 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  and  coming  back  to  plague  him  until  it  is  satisfied 
by  having  Justice  done  to  Ireland. 

The  English  governing  class  are  the  Bourbons  of  modem  days.  They  learn 
nothing,  forget  nothing.  Let  them  beware  lest  the  aroused  public  opinion  of 
mankind  shall  sweep  them  as  it  swept  their  German  and  Russian  cousins  into 
oblivion  and  break  into  bits  the  British  Empire,  which  is  the  last  bulwark  of 
autocracy  against  the  onrushing  tide  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Judge  Daniel  F.  Cohalan,  following  the  conclusion  of  his  oral 
argument,  by  permission  of  the  committee  was  authorized  to  have  in- 
oorporated  as  a  part  of  the  testimony  presented  the  following: 
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lBEXAND*8    DECLABATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE    AND    OTHEB    OFFICIAL    DOCUMENTS, 

Including  Lettebs  to  the  Pbbbidbnt  of  the  Peace  Convebengb  and  thb 
General  Memobanduk  Sxtbmitted  in  Sufpobt  of  Ibeland's  Claim  fob  Bacoch 

NITION  A8  A  SOVEBBIGN  INDEPENDENT  STATE. 

IBELAND*8  DECLABATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE — ^PBOCLAIMED  BY  DAIL  EIBEANN,  JANUABT 

21,    1919. 

[Translation.] 

Whereas  the  Irish  people  is  by  right  a  free  people ; 

And  whereas  for  700  years  the  Irish  people  has  never  ceased  to  repudiate  and 
has  repeatedly  protested  in  arms  against  foreign  usurpation ; 

And  whereas  English  rule  in  this  country  is,  and  always  has  been,  based  upon 
force  and  fraud  and  maintained  by  military  occupation  against  the  declared 
will  of  the  people ; 

And  whereas  the  Irish  republic  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  on  Easter  Monday, 
1916,  by  the  Irish  republican  army,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people ; 

And  whereas  the  Irish  people  is  resolved  to  secure  and  maintain  its  complete 
independence  In  order  to  promote  the  common  weal,  to  reestablish  Justice,  to 
provide  for  future  defense,  to  insure  peace  at  home  and  good  will  with  all 
nations,  and  to  constitute  a  national  policy  based  upon  the  people's  will,  with 
equal  right  and  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen ; 

And  whereas  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  history  the  Irish  electorate 
has  in  the  general  election  of  December,  1918,  seized  the  first  occasion  to  declare 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  its  firm  allegiance  to  the  Irish  republic ; 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  ancient  Irish  people,  \n 
national  parliament  assembled,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  ratify  the 
establishment  of  the  Irish  republic,  and  pledge  ourselves  and  our  people  to  make 
this  declaration  effective  by  every  means  at  our  command. 

To  ordain  that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  alone  have 
power  to  make  laws  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment is  the  only  parliament  to  which  that  people  will  give  its  allegiance. 

We  solemnly  declare  foreign  government  in  Ireland  to  be  an  Invasion  of  our 
national  right,  which  we  will  never  tolerate,  and  we  demand  the  evacuation  of 
our  country  by  the  English  garrison ; 

We  claim  for  our  national  independence  the  recognition  and  support  of  every 
free  nation  of  the  world,  and  we  proclaim  that  independence  to  be  a  condition 
precedent  to  international  peace  hereafter ; 

In  the  name  of  the  Irish  people  we  humbly  commit  our  destiny  to  Almighty 
God,  who  gave  our  fathers  the  courage  and  determination  to  persevere  through 
centuries  of  a  ruthless  tyranny,  and  strong  in  the  Justice  of  the  cause  which 
they  have  handed  down  to  us,  we  ask  His  divine  blessing  on  this,  the  last  stage 
of  the  struggle  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  carry  through  to  freedom. 


IBELAND'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  NATIONS. 

[Translation.] 

To  the  nations  of  the  worlds  greeting: 

The  nation  of  Ireland,  having  proclaimed  her  national  Independence,  calls, 
through  her  elected  representatives  in  parliament  assembled  in  the  Irish  capital 
on  January  21,  1919,  upon  every  free  nation  to  support  the  Irish  republic  by 
recognizing  Ireland's  national  status  and  her  right  to  Its  vindication  by  the 
peace  congress. 

Nationally,  the  race,  the  language,  the  customs,  and  traditions  of  Ireland  are 
radically  distinct  from  the  English.  Ireland  is  one  of  the  mdst  ancient  nations 
of  Europe,  and  she  has  preserved  her  national  integrity  vigorous  and  intact 
through  seven  centuries  of  foreign  oppression ;  she  has  never  relinquished  her 
national  rights,  and  throughout  the  long  era  of  English  usurpation  she  has  in 
every  generation  defiantly  proclaimed  her  inalienable  right  of  nationhood  down 
to  her  last  glorious  resort  to  arms  In  1916. 

Internationally,  Ireland  is  the  gateway  to  the  Atlantic.  Ireland  is  the  last 
outpost  of  Europe  toward  the  west;  Ireland  is  the  point  upon  which  great 
trade  routes  between  east  and  west  converge;  her  independence  is  demanded 
by  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  her  great  harbors  must  be  open  to  all  nations, 
instead  of  being  the  monopoly  of  England.  To-day  these  harbors  are  empty 
and  idle  solely  because  English  policy  is  determined  to  retain  Ireland  as  a 
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tarren  bulwark  for  English  aggrandizement,  and  the  unique  geographical  poal- 
tlon  of  this  Island,  far  from  being  a  benefit  and  safeguard  to  Europe  and 
America,  is  subjected  to  the  purposes  of  England's  policy  of  world  dominion. 

Ireland  to-day  reasserts  her  historic  nationhood  the  more  confidently  l)efore 
the  new  world  emerging  from  the  war,  because  she  believes  In  freedom  and 
Justice  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law ;  because  she  believes 
in  a  frank  cooperation  between  the  peoples  for  equal  rights  against  the  vested 
privileges  of  ancient  tyrannies,  because  the  permanent  peace  of  Europe  can 
never  be  secured  by  perpetuating  military  dominion  for  the  profit  of  empire, 
but  only  by  establishing  the  control  of  government  In  every  land  upon  the 
basis  of  the  free  will  of  a  free  people,  and  the  existing  state  of  war  between 
Ireland  and  England  can  never  be  ended  until  Ireland  is  definitely  evacuated 
by  the  armed  forces  of  England. 

For  these,  among  other  reasons,  Ireland — ^resolutely  and  irrevocably  de- 
termined at  the  dawn  of  the  promised  era  of  self-determination  and  liberty, 
that  she  will  suffer  foreign  dominion  no  longer — calls  upoA  every  free  nation 
to  uphold  her  national  claim  to  complete  independence  as  an  Irish  republic 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  England  founded  in  fraud  and  sustained 
only  by  an  overwhelming  military  occupation,  and  demands  to  be  confronted 
publicly  with  England  at  the  congress  of  nations,  that  the  civilized  world 
having  Judged  between  English  wrong  and  Irish  right  may  guarantee  to  Ireland 
its  permanent  support  for  the  maintenance  of  her  national  independence. 


IBBLAND'S   DEMOCBATIC   PBOGBAM — ^PBOCLAIMED  BY   DAIL  BIBBiLNN. 

[Translation.] 

We  declare  in  the  words  of  the  Irish  Republican  Proclamation  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  ownership  of  Ireland  and  to  the  unfettered  control 
of  Irish  destinies  to  be  indefeasible,  and  in  the  language  of  our  first  president, 
Padraic  Pearse,  we  declare  that  the  nation's  sovereignty  extends « not  only  to 
all  men  and  women  of  the  nation,  but  to  all  its  material  possessions;  the 
nation's  soil  and  all  its  resources,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  wealth-producing 
processes  within  the  nation;  and  with  him  we  reafllrm  that  all  rights  to  pri- 
vate property  must  be  subordinated  to  the  public  right  and  welfare. 

We  declare  that  we  desire  our  country  to  be  ruled  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  Justice  for  all,  which  alone  can  secure  per- 
manence of  government  in  the  willing  adhesion  of  the  people. 

We  afiirm  the  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  to  give  allegiance  and  service 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  declare  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  assure  that 
every  citizen  shall  have  opportunity  to  spend  his  or  her  strength  and  f^culies 
in  the  service  of  the  people.  In  return  for  willing  service,  we,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  declare  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  an  adequate  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  nation's  labor. 

It  shall  be  the  first  duty  of  the  government  of  the  republic  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  children,  to 
secure  that  no  child  shall  suffer  hunger  or  cold  from  lack  of  food  or  clothing 
or  shelter,  but  that  all  shall  be  provided  with  the  means  and  facilities  requisite 
for  their  proper  education  and  training  as  citizens  of  a  free  and  Gaelic  Ireland. 

The  Irish  republic  fully  realizes  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  present 
odious,  degrading,  and  foreign  poor-law  system,  substituting  therefor  a  sympa- 
thetic native  scheme  for  the  care  of  the  nation's  aged  and  Infirm,  who  shall  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  burden,  but  rather  entitled  to  the  nation's  gratitude 
and  consideration.  Likewise  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  take 
measures  that  will  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people  and  insure  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  moAl  well-being  of  the  nation. 

It  shall  be  our  duty  to  promote  the  development  of  the  nation's  resources, 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  to  exploit  its  mineral  deposls,  peat 
bogs,  and  fisheries,  its  waterways  and  harbors,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Irish  people. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  adopt  all  measures  necessary  for  the 
re-creation  and  invigoration  of  our  industries,  and  to  insure  their  being  de- 
veloped on  the  most  beneficial  and  progressive  cooperative  industrial  lines. 
With  the  adoption  of  an  extensive  Irish  consular  service,  trade  with  foreign 
nations  shall  be  revived  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage  and  good  will ;  while 
undertaking  the  organization  of  the  nation's  trade,  import  and  export.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  prevent  the  shipment  from  Ireland  of  food 
and  other  necessaries  until  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people  are  fully  satisfied 
and  the  future  provided  for. 
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It  shall  devolve  ^ijpon  the  national  government  to  seek  the  cooperation  of 
the  governments  of  other  countries  in  determining  a  standard  of  social  and 
industrial  legislation  with  a  view  to  a  general  and  lasting  Improvement  In  the 
conditions  under  which  the  working  classes  live  and  labor. 


t-ETTTEB    FBOM    THE    IRISH    DEIAOATES    APPOINTED    BY    DAIL    EIBEANN    TO    PRESENT 

IRELAND'S    CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  17, 1919. 
Monsieur  Glemenceau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris. 

Sib  :  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will,  pre- 
sumably, be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  Great  Britain. 

Therefore  we  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence to  the  warning  which  It  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland,  through  all  its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  and  does 
now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland,  and  consequently  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  into  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  that  claim  is  or  can  be  bind- 
ing on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  committed;  but  the  British  delegates  can  not  commit 
Ireland.  The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  nation  will  be  bound  are 
those  of  its  own  delegates,  deliberately  chosen. 

We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we,  the  undersigned,  have 
been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  Government  of  Ireland  to 
act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  belialf  of  Ireland. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon  de  Valera, 

Arthur  Griffith, 

George  Noble  CJount  Plunkett. 


LETOSB    FROM    THE    IRISH    DELEGATES    APPOINTED    BT    DAIL    EIBEANN    TO    PRESENT 

IRELAND'S  CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  26,  1919* 
Monsieur  Georges  Clemencbau, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  Paris. 

Sir:  On  May  17  we  forwarded  to  you  a  note  requesting  you  to  warn  the 
conference  that  the  Irish  people  will  not  be  bound  by  the  signatures  of  English 
or  British  delegates  to  the  conference,  inasmuch  as  these  delegates  do  not 
represent  Ireland. 

We  now  further  request  that  you  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  conr 
sideration  by  the  conference  of  Ireland's  claim  to  be  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  state. 

We  send  you  herewith  a  general  memorandum  on  the  case  and  beg  to  direct 
your  attention  in  particular  to  the  following : 

(1)  That  the  rule  of  Ireland  by  England  has  been  and  is  now  intolerable; 
that  it  is  contrary  to  all  conceptions  of  liberty  and  Justice,  and  as  such,  on  the 
ground  of  humanity  alone,  should  be  ended  by  the  conference. 

(2)  That  the  declared  object  of  the  conference  is  to  establish  a  lasting  peace 
which  is  admittedly  impossible  if  the  legitimate  claims  of  self-determinationi 
of  nations  such  as  Ireland  be  denied. 

(8)  That  incorporated  with  the  peace  treaty  under  consideration  as  a  cove** 
nant  establishing  a  league  of  nations  Intended  amongst  other  things  to  eonflrmi 
and  perpetuate  the  political  relationships  and  conditions  established  by  the* 
treaty.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  radically  unjust  to  seek  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
what  is  essentially  wrong  and  that  it  is  indefensible  to  refuse  an  examination* 
of  title  when  a  confirmation  of  possession  is  intended  such  as  that  provided 
by  the  draft  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Ireland  .definitely  denies  that  England  or  Britain  can  show  any  just  claim 
or  title  to  hold  or  possess  Ireland  and  demands  an  opportunity  for  hei  nepre- 
sentatlves  to  appear  before  the  conference  to  refute  any  such  <*^ft^*»^ 
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We  fteel  that  these  facts  are  sufficient  basis  to  merit  for  our  requests  tiie 
consideration  which  we  are  sure  you,  sir,  will  give  them. 
Please  accept*  Mr.  President,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Bamon  Db  Valeba, 


OBQBOB    NoBLX    OOWt    PltUNKSR. 


UETTBB    BBOM    THK    IBI8H    VmMakTEH    APFUJUHTIil)    BT    DAIL    SBBBANN    TO 

BEEAND'S  CASE. 

Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  Z6,  J919. 

To  the  Ohaixman, 

Council  of  League  of  Nations,  Pari8. 

Sib  :  The  Irish  people  share  the  view  that  a  lasting  peace  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  a  world  league  of  nations  pledged,  when  a  clash  of  interests  occurs, 
to  use  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  instead  of  those  of  force.  They 
are  consequently  desirous  that  their  nation  should  be  included  as  a  constituent 
member  of  such  a  league. 

Therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  the  nation,  chosen  and  duly  authorized  for 
the  purpose  by  the  elected  National  Government  of  Ireland,  desire  to  intimate 
through  you  that  we  are  ready  to  take  part  in  any  conversations  and  discus- 
sions which  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  foundations  of  the  league  may 
be  properly  laid,  and  we  ask  the  commission  to  provide  us  with  an  opportunity 
for  doing  so. 

Apart  from  the  general  grounds  of  right,  the  Irish  nation  has  a  special  and 
peculiar  interest  in  the  league  at  present  proposed. 

In  the  form  in  which  the  covenant  is  now  drawn  up  it  threatens  to  confirm 
Ireland  in  the  slavery  against  which  she  has  persistently  struggled  since  the 
English  first  invaded  her  shores,  and  to  pledge  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
which  has  hitherto  done  us  no  wrong,  to  discountenance  in  future  our  just 
endeavors  to  free  ourselves  from  the  r^^me  of  implacable  and  brutal  oppressioD 
under  which  we  have  suffered  so  long. 

Ireland  is  a  distinct  and  separate  nation  with  individual  inalienable  right:^ 
which  any  league  of  nations  founded  on  Justice  is  bound  to  recognize. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  great  esteem. 

Eamon  Db  Valeba, 

Abthub  Gbitfith, 

Geobge  Noble  CJount  Plunkett. 


^'Kelly's  ietteb  no.  i  to  pbemieb  glemenceau  and  all  the  peace  coi^febencx 

delegates. 

Pabis,  February  22, 1919. 

Sib:  As  the  accredited  envoy  of  the  provisional  government  of  the  Irish 
republic,  I  have  the  honor  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  claim  of  my  government, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  for  the  international  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  and  for  the  admission  of  Ireland  as  a  constituent  member  of 
the  league  of  nations. 

The  Irish  people  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  general  election  of  December, 
1918,  to  declare  unmistakably  its  national  will ;  only  in  26  (out  of  105)  constitu- 
encies of  the  country  was  England  able  to  find  enough  "loyalists"  to  return 
members  favorable  to  the  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain ;  for  the  re- 
maining 79  seats  the  electors  chose  as  members  men  who  believed  in  self-deter- 
mination ;  of  these,  73  who  now  represent  an  immense  majority  of  the  people 
went  forward  as  republican  candidates,  and  each  of  these  republican  members 
has  pledged  himself  to  assert  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  right  of  Ireland 
to  the  complete  independence  which  she  demands,  under  a  national  republican 
government,  free  from  all  Ehiglish  interferences. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1919,  those  of  the  republican  members  whom  England 
had  not  yet  cast  into  her  prisons  met  in  the  Irish  capital  in  a  national  assembly, 
to  which,  as  the  only  Irish  parliament  de  Jure,  they  had  summoned  all  Irish 
members  oi  parliament;  on  the  same  day  the  national  assembly  unanimously 
voted  the  declaration  of  independence  appended  hereto  and  unaidmously  Issted 
the  message  to  the  free  nations,  likewise  appended. 
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The  national  assembly  has  also  caused  a  detailed  statement  of  the  case  of 
Ireland  to  be  drawn  np ;  that  statement  will  demonstrate  that  the  right  of  Ire- 
land to  be  considered  a  nation  admits  of  no  denial,  and,  moreover,  that  that 
right  is  Inferior  in  no  respect  to  that  of  the  new  States  constituted  In  Europe 
and  recognized  since  the  war;  three  members,  Eamon  de  Valera,  Mr.  Arthur 
Orifflth,  and  Ck)unt  Plunkett,  have  been  delegated  by  the  national  assembly  to 
present  the  statement  to  the  peace  congress  and  to  the  league  of  nations  com- 
mission in  the  name  of  the  Irish  people. 

Accordingly,  I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to  beg  you  to  be  good  enough  to  fix  a  date 
to  receive  the  delegates  above  named,  who  are  anxious  for  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  establish  formally  and  definitely  before  the  peace  conference 
and  the  league  of  nations  commission  now  assembled  in  Paris  Ireland's  indisput- 
able right  to  international  recognition  for  her  independence  and  the  propriety  of 
her  claim  to  enter  the  league  of  nations  as  one  of  its  constituent  members. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

SSAN  T.  0*Kbllt, 
Delegate  of  the  Proviaional  Oovemment  of  the  Irish  Republic 


O'KELLY'S  letter — ^NO.   2. 

Pabis,  Murch  SI,  1919. 
To  Premier  Clemenceau  <pnd  aU  the  peace  conference  delegates. 

Sib  :  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  nation,  whose  accredited  representative  I  am,  I 
beg  to  draw  your  attention,  and  through  you  the  attention  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, to  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  Ireland : 

Ireland  Is  a  nation  which  has  exercised  the  right  of  self-determination  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  formulated  by  President  Wilson  and  accepted  by 
the  belligerents  as  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a  world  peace.  It  is  not  only 
in  the  past  that  Ireland,  generation  after  generation,  has  striven  by  force  of 
arms  as  well  as  by  all  pacific  means  to  regain  her  national  freedom.  At  the 
general  election  last  December  the  issue,  and  the  only  issue,  placed  before  the 
Irish  people  was  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  three  to  one  the  representatives  elected  by  the  constitutional  machinery 
of  the  ballot  box  are  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  English  rule  In  Ireland.  In 
none  of  the  small  nationalities  with  which  the  peace  conference  has  hitherto 
occupied  Itself  Is  the  unanimity  of  the  people  so  great;  in  none  has  the 
national  desire  for  freedom  been  so  great;  In  none  has  the  desire  for  freedom 
been  asserted  so  unmistakably  and  with  so  much  emphasis.  Following  upon 
the  genera]  election,  an  Irish  National  Assembly  has  met;  an  Irish  Republic 
has  been  constituted  and  proclaimed  to  the  world;  a  President  has  been  ap- 
I)ointed,  and  with  him  ministers  to  direct  different  departments  of  state;  a 
program  of  domestic  policy  has  been  issued ;  and  an  appeal  has  been  addressed 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  recognize  the  free  Irish  State  that  has  thus 
been  recalled  to  life.  But  while  the  national  will  has  been  declared  and  the 
mechanism  of  free  government  is  ready,  the  former  is  being  stlfied  and  the 
latter  paralyzed  by  England's  ruthless  exercise  of  military  power.  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  fugitive;  the  Irish  Parliament  is  forced  to  conduct  its  business  in 
secret ;  the  most  elementary  civil  rights  are  abrogated ;  the  courts-martial  are 
sitting  at  every  center;  and  the  gaols  are  filled  with  prisoners,  victims  of 
every  brutality  and  indignity,  whose  only  offense  is  that  they  have  sought  the 
freedom  of  their  native  land.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Irish 
nation,  through  me,  addresses  the  peace  conference. 

Ireland  manifestly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  principles  that  have  been 
indorsed  by  the  civilized  nations,  and  it  is  for  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples that  the  peace  conference  is  now  sitting.  Ireland  Is  weak;  England  is 
strong.  Ireland  in  every  possible  way  has  asserted  her  right  to  freedom,  which 
England,  by  sheer  militarism,  is  intent  now,  as  always  in  the  past,  to  destroy. 
It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power  that  Ireland's  right  to  freedom 
can  be  denied.  It  is  to  the  great  principle  of  national  freedom,  represented  and 
embodied  in  the  peace  conference,  that  Ireland,  exhausted  by  the  cruelties  of 
English  rule,  her  population  annihilated  by  one-half  within  living  memory,  her 
industries  destroyed,  her  natural  resources  wasted,  her  civil  liberties  ended, 
her  chosen  leaders  proscribed  and  treated  as  felons,  now  makes  her  appeal* 
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Article  10  of  the  draft  covoiant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  framed  to  aeenre 
national  independence  against  the  aggression  of  an  external  power.  Its  terms 
are  as  follows : 

'*  The  high  contracting  powers  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  p<^itical  independoice 
of  all  States  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  eggression  or  in  case  of 
any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  executive  council  shall  advise  upon 
the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled.*' 

Ireland,  as  a  nation  that  has  declared  its  Independence  and  Is  pledged  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  Justice,  and  peace,  desires  to  subscribe  to  the  covenant  of 
the  league  and  to  claim  as  against  England  the  protection  of  article  10.  I 
submit  to  the  conference  with  profound  respect  that  Ireland*s  claim  is  dear 
and  can  not  with  any  shadow  of  justice  be  refused.  Should  it  be  rejected,  the 
consequences  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Ireland  henceforth  must  rely  for  her  deliverance  wholly  upon  her  own 
efforts.  No  such  rule  has  been  laid  down  with  regard  to  any  other  of  the 
smaller  nationalities  whose  emancipation  has  been  made  the  care  of  the  con- 
ference. 

2.  Nations  which  never  have  denied  the  right  of  Ireland  to  freedom  will 
deprive  themselves  for  the  future  of  the  power  of  countenancing  her  claim, 
and  will  in  consequence  be  bound,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  to  leave  her 
unaided  to  her  own  resources  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

8.  Article  10  will  impose  upon  all  nations  as  a  condition  of  membership  of  the 
league  the  obligation  to  guarantee  to  Great  Britain  a  title  to  the  possession  of 
Ireland  and  dominion  over  the  Irish  people. 

Against  the  imposition  of  such  slavery  upon  Ireland,  and  especially  against 
the  giving  of  such  a  guaranty  of  title  to  Great  Britain,  I  enter  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  whose  name  I  have  the  honor  to  speak,  the  most  emphatic 
protest. 

Great  Britain's  title  to  Ireland  rests  solely  upon  "  the  military  power  of  a 
nation  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  a  people  over  whom  they  have  no  right  to 
rule  except  the  right  of  force." 

The  combined  guaranty  of  such  a  title  against  the  declared  protest  of  Ireland 
would  constitute  a  definite  denial  of  "  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peoples  and 
nationalities  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one 
another,  whether  strong  or  weak,"  and  without  the  acceptance  of  tliat  principle 
'*  no  part  of  the  structure  of  international  justice  can  stand." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  be  subversive  of  "  the  reign  of  law  based 
npon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion  of 
mankind." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  constitute  recognition  of  the  right  of  a 
strong  power  to  serve  its  own  material  interest  and  advantage  through  tiie  exer- 
cise of  its  "  exterior  influence  and  mastery." 

The  guaranty  of  such  a  title  would  give  Great  Britain  a  warrant  to  make  a 
nation  weaker  than  herself  "  subject  to  her  purposes  and  interests."  It  would 
confirm  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  rule  and  dominate  the  people  of  Ireland 
"  even  in  her  own  internal  affairs  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  force." 

Any  guaranty  under  article  10  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  indei>end- 
ence  as  affecting  Ireland  can  rightly  enure  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  themselves. 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  people  of  Ireland  I  ask  that  the  Irish  nation 
may  be  invited  to  give  their  adhesion  to  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations, 
and  that  membership  of  the  league — a  membership  available  under  article  7, 
even  to  colonies  who  have  freely  and  legislatively  subscribed  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  Imperial  Parliament — shall  not  be  denied  to  the  government 
of  a  free,  independent  Irish  republic 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

SSAN  T.  O'EIXLLT, 

Delegate  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment  of  the  Irish  Bepuhlio, 

MEMORANDUM   IN   SUPFOBT  OT  IBELANU'S  CLAIM  FOB  BEOOONITION  AS  A   SOVKBDGir 

INDEPENDENT  STATE. 

Ireland  Is  a  nation  not  merely  for  the  reason,  which  in  the  case  of  other 
countries  has  been  taken  as  sufficient,  that  she  has  claimed  at  all  times  and  stUl 
claims  to  be  a  nation  but  also  because,  even  though  no  claim  were  put  forward 
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on  her  behalf,  history  shows  her  to  be  a  distinct  nation  from  remotely  ancient 
times. 

For  over  a  thousand  years  Ireland  possessed  and  duly  exercised  sovereign 
independence  and  was  recognized  through  Europe  as  a  distinct  sovereign  state. 

The  usurpation  of  the  foreigner  has  always  been  disputed  and  resisted  by  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  people. 

At  various  times  since  the  coming  of  the  English  the  Irish  nation  has  exer- 
eised  its  sovereign  rights  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  hope  of  recovering  its  full  and  permanent  sovereignty  has  always  been 
alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  people,  and  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the 
mainspring  of  their  political  activities  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

English  statecraft  has  long  and  persistently  striven  in  vain  to  force  the  Irish 
people  to  abandon  hope.  The  English  policy  of  repression,  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial, has  ever  been  active  from  the  first  intrusion  of  English  power  until  the 
present  day. 

English  policy  has  always  aimed  at  keeping  every  new  accretion  of  population 
from  without  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  a  cause  of  distraction 
and  weakness  in  its  midst 

Nevertheless,  the  Irsh  nation  has  remained  one,  with  a  vigorous  conscious- 
ness of  its  nationality,  and  has  always  succeeded  sooner  or  later  in  assimiluting 
to  its  unity  every  new  element  of  the  population. 

The  Irish  nation  has  never  been  Intolerent  toward  its  minorities  and  has 
never  harbored  the  spirit  of  persecution.  Such  barbarities  as  punishment  by 
torture,  witch  burning,  capital  punishment  for  minor  offenses,  etc.,  so  fre- 
quent In  the  judicial  systems  of  other  countries,  found  no  recognition  in  Irish 
law  or  custom.  Twice  in  the  seventeenth  century — in  1642-1648  and  in  1689— 
when,  after  periods  of  terrible  persecution  and  deprivation  of  lands  and  liberty^ 
the  Irish  people  recovered  for  a  time  a  dominant  political  power,  they  worked 
out  in  laws  and  treaties  a  policy  of  full  religious  equality  for  all  dwellers  in  the 
Island.  On  each  occasion  this  policy  of  tolerance  was  reversed  by  the  English 
power,  which,  on  recovering  its  mastery,  subjected  the  Irish  race  to  further 
large  confiscations  of  property,  restrictions  of  liberty,  and  religious  persecu- 
tions. More  recently,  notwithstanding  the  English  policy  of  maintaining  as 
complete  a  severence  as  possible,  when  Irish  Protestants  became  attracted  to 
the  support  of  the  national  cause,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  accorded  political 
leadership  to  a  succession  of  Protestant  leaders. 

The  Irish  have  long  been  a  thoroughly  democratic  people.  Through  their 
chosen  leaders,  from  O'Oonnell  to  Parnell,  they  have  provided  the  world  with 
a  model  of  democratic  organization  in  opposition  to  the  domination  of  privileged 
classes. 

If  Ireland,  on  the  grounds  of  national  right  and  proved  ability  to  maintain 
just  government,  is  entitled  to  recover  her  sovereign  independence — and  that 
is  her  demand — the  recognition  of  her  right  is  due  from  other  nations  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  Because  England's  claim  to  withhold  independence  from  Ireland  is  based 
on  a  principle  which  is  a  negation  of  national  liberty  and  subversive  of  inter- 
national peace  and  order.  England  resists  Ireland's  demand  on  the  ground 
that  the  independence  of  Ireland  would  be,  as  alleged,  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  England  or  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the  British  Empire.  Whether 
this  contention  is  well  or  ill  founded,  if  it  Is  admitted,  then  any  State  is  justified 
in  suppressing  the  independence  of  any  nation  whose  liberty  that  State  declares 
to  be  incompatible  with  its  own  security.  An  endless  prospect  of  future  wars  is 
the  natural  consequence. 

(2)  Because  England's  government  of  Ireland  has  been  at  all  times  and 
is  conspicuously  at  the  present  time  an  outrage  on  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Such  a  government,  especially  in  its  modern  quasi-democratic  form,  is 
essentially  vicious.  Its  character  at  the  best  is  sufficiently  described  by  a 
noted  EiUglish  writer,  John  Stuart  Mill  (Representative  Government  (1861) 
chapter  18) :  "  The  Government  by  Itself  has  a  meaning  and  a  reality,  but  such 
a  thing  as  government  of  one  people  by  another  does  not  and  can  not  exist. 
One  people  may  keep  another  as  a  warren  or  preserve  for  its  own  use,  a  place 
to  make  money  in,  a  human  cattle  farm,  to  be  worked  for  the  profit  of  its 
own  inhabitants.  But  if  the  good  of  the  governed  is  the  proper  business  of  a 
government  it  is  utterly  Impossible  that  a  people  should  directly  attend  to  it." 
Ck)nsequently  the  people  of  England  devolve  the  power  which  they  hold  over 
Ireland  upon  a  succession  of  satraps,  military  and  civil,  who  are  quite  irre- 
sponsible and  independent  of  any  popular  control,  English  or  Irish,  and  repre- 
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£ent  QO  interest  of  the  Irish  people.    Recent  events  show  that  the  essentlil 
vices  of  the  government  are  as  active  now  as  in  former  times. 

(3)  Because  the  English  temper  toward  the  cause  of  Irish  national  liberty 
produces  atrocious  and  intolerable  results  in  Ireland.  Among  the  results  are 
a  depopulation  unexampled  in  any  other  country  however  badly  governed; 
wholesale  destruction  of  industries  and  commerce ;  overtaxation  on  an  enormous 
«cale;  diversion  of  rents,  savings,  and  surplus  incomes  from  Ireland  to  Ehigland; 
opposition  to  the  utilization  by  the  Irish  people  of  the  economic  resources  of 
their  counti'y,  and  to  economic  development  and  social  improvement;  exploita- 
tion of  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  English  capitalists;  fomentation  of  religious 
jtnimosities ;  repression  of  the  national  culture;  maintenance  of  a  monstrous 
system  of  police  rule,  by  which,  in  the  words  of  an  English  minister,  all 
Ireland  is  kept  "under  the  microscope'*;  perversion  of  justice  by  making 
political  service  and  political  subservience  almost  the  sole  qualification  for 
Judicial  positions ;  by  an  elaborate  corruption  of  the  jury  system  by  the  organi- 
sation of  police  espionage  and  perjury,  and  the  encouragement  of  agents  provo- 
cateurs, and  recently  and  at  present  by  using  for  the  purpose  of  political 
joppression  in  Ireland  the  exceptional  powers  created  for  the  purposes  of  the 
European  war.  Under  these  powers  military  government  is  established,  some 
areas  being  treated  as  hostile  territory  occupied  in  ordinary  warfare;  a  war 
<!ensorshlp  is  maintained  over  the  press  and  over  publications  generally; 
printing  offices  are  invaded  and  dismantled;  the  police  and  military  are  em- 
powered to  confiscate  the  property  of  vendors  of  literature  without  any  legal 
process ;  persons  are  imprisoned  without  trial  and  deported  from  Ireland ;  Irish 
regiments  in  the  English  army  are  removed  from  Ireland,  and  a  large  military 
force,  larger  than  at  any  previous  time,  with  full  equipment  for  modem  war- 
fare, has  been  maintained  in  Ireland;  civilians  are  daily  arrested  and  tried 
by  courts-martial  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment 

What  are  England's  objections  to  Ireland's  independence? 

The  one  objection  in  which  English  statesmen  are  sincere  is  that  which  hai 
been  already  mentioned — that  the  domination  of  Ireland  by  England  is  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  England.  Ireland,  according  to  the  English  Navy 
League,  is  "the  Heligoland  of  the  Atlantic,'*  a  naval  outpost,  to  be  governed 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  foreign  masters.  This  claim,  if  it  is  valid,  justifies 
not  only  the  suppression  of  national  liberty,  but  also  the  weakening  of  Ireland 
by  depopulation,  repression  of  industry  and  commerce  and  culture,  mainte- 
nance of  internal  discord,  etc.  It  can  also  be  held  to  justify  the  subjugation  of 
any  small  nation  by  a  neighboring  great  power. 

The  proximity  of  Ireland  to  England  furnishes  another  plea.  But  Ireland 
is  not  as  near  to  England  as  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  etc.,  are  to  Germany, 
Norway  to  Sweden,  Portugal  to  Spain.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very  proximity  that 
makes  independence  necessary  for  Ireland  as  the  only  condition  of  security 
against  the  sacrifice  of  Irish  rights  to  English  Interests. 

A  further  plea  is  that  England,  being  a  maritime  power,  her  safety  depend- 
ing on  her  navy  and  her  prosperity  depending  on  maritime  commerce,  the 
domination  of  Ireland  is  for  her  a  practical  necessity — a  plea  involving  that 
Ireland's  natural  harbors,  the  best  in  Europe,  must  be  kept  empty  of  mercan- 
tile shipping,  except  for  such  shipping  as  carries  on  the  restricted  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Ireland  can  not  admit  that  the  interests  of  one  country,  be  they  what  they 
may,  can  be  allowed  to  annul  the  natural  rights  of  another  counry.  If  England's 
plea  be  admitted,  then  there  is  an  end  to  national  rights,  and  all  the  world  must 
prepare  to  submit  to  armed  interests  or  to  make  war  against  them. 

We  may  expect  also  to  find  the  plea  insinuated,  in  some  specious  form  if  not 
•definitely  and  clearly  made,  that  the  English  rule  in  Ireland  has  been  and  is 
favorable  to  the  peace,  progress,  and  civilization  of  Ireland.  We  answer  that, 
on  the  contrary,  English  rule  has  never  been  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  and' has 
never  been  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland;  that  it  has  isolated  Ireland 
from  Europe,  prevented  her  development,  and  done  everything  in  its  power  to 
deprive  her  of  a  national  civilization.  So  far  as  Ireland  at  present  Is  lacking 
in  internal  peace,  is  behind  other  countries  in  education  and  material  progress, 
is  unable  to  contribute  notably  to  the  common  civilization  of  mankind,  these 
•defects  are  the  visible  consequences  of  English  intrusion  and  domination. 

The  Irish  people  have  never  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  public  declarations 
of  English  statesmen  in  regard  to  their  "  war  aims,"  except  In  so  far  as  those 
declarations  avowed  England's  part  in  the  war  to  have  been  undertaken  for 
iBngland's  particular  and  imperial  Interests.    They  have  never  believed  that 
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Gngland  went  to  war  for  the  sake  of  France  or  Belgium  or  Sei!>ia,  or  for  the 
protection  or  liberation  of  small  nationalists,  or  to  make  right  preyall  against 
armed  might.  If  English  statesmen  wish  to  be  regarded  as  sincere  they  can 
prove  it  to  the  world  by  adandoning,  not  in  words  but  in  act,  the  claim  to 
subordinate  Ireland's  liberty  to  England's  security. 

Ireland's  complete  liberation  must  follow  upon  the  aK>lication  of  President 
Wilson's  principles.  It  has  not  resulted  from  the  verbal  acceptance  of  those 
principles ;  and  their  rejection  is  implied  in  the  refusal  to  recognize  for  Ireland 
tbe  right  of  self-determination.  Among  the  principles  declai^d  by  the  Presi- 
dent, before  and  since  America  entered  the  war,  accepted  by  the  American 
people  and  adopted  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  chief  allied  powers,  we  cite  the 
lol  lowing: 

"No  peace  can  rest  securely  on  political  or  economic  restrictions,  meant 
to  benefit  some  nations  and  cripple  or  embarrass  others."  '*  Peace  should 
rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  on  the  rights  of  governments — the  rights 
of  peoples,  great  and  small,  weak  or  powerful;  their  equal  right  to  freedom 
and  security  and  selfrgovemment,  and  to  participation,  upon  fair  terms, 
in  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  world."  "  What  we  demand  in  this  war 
is  nothing  peculiar  to  ourselves.  It  i^  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  safe 
.o  live  in,  and  particular  that  it  be  made  safe  for  every  peace-loving  nation, 
which,  like  our  own,  wishes  to  live  its  own  life,  determine  its  own  institu- 
tions, be  assured  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  by  other  peoples  of  the  world, 
as  against  force  and  selfish  aggression."  "An  evident  principle  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  program  I  have  outlined.  It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to 
all  peoples  and  nationalities,  and  their  right  to  live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty 
and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  this 
principle  be  made  the  foundation,  no  part  of  the  structure  of  internatlonai 
justice  can  stand." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  at  New  York  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1918,  President  Wilson  said : 

"  We  accepted  the  issues  of  the  war  as  facts,  not  as  any  group  of  men 
either  here  or  elsewhere  had  defined  them,  and  we  can  accept  no  outcome 
which  does  not  squarely  meet  and  settle  them.  These  issues  are  these: 
■  Shall  the  military  power  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  be  suffered  to 
determine  the  fortunes  of  peoples  over  whom  they  have  no  right  to  rule, 
except  the  right  of  force? '  *  Shall  strong  nations  be  free  to  wrong  weak 
nations  and  make  them  subject  to  their  purpose  and  interest? '  '  Shall  peoples 
be  ruled  and  dominated,  even  in  their  own  internal  affairs,  by  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  force,  or  by' their  own  will  and  choice?*  'Shall  there 
be  a  common  standard  of  right  and  privilege  for  all  peoples  and  nations, 
or  shall  the  strong  do  as  they  will,  and  the  weak  suffer  without  redress?' 
'  Shall  the  assertion  of  right  be  haphazard  and  by  casual  alliance,  or  shall 
there  be  a  common  concert  to  oblige  the  observance  of  common  rights?* 
No  man,  no  group  of  men,  chose  these  to  be  the  issues  of  the  struggle.  They 
are  the  issues  of  It,  and  they  must  be  settled — ^by  no  arrangement  or  compromise 
or  adjustment  of  interests,  but  definitely  and  once  for  all,  and  with  a  full 
and  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  the  weakest 
is  as  safe  as  the  interest  of  the  strongest  •  •  •  The  impartial  justice 
meted  out  must  involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to  whom  we  wish 
to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  justice 
that  plays  no  favorites  and  knows  no  standards  but  the  equal  rights  of  the 
several  peoples  concerned.'* 

If  England  objects  to  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  settlement  of 
the  ancient  quarrel  between  herself  and  Ireland,  she  thereby  testifies:  (1)  That 
her  international  policy  is  entirely  based  on  her  own  selfish  interest,  not  on  the 
recognition  of  rights  in  others,  notwithstanding  any  professions  to  the  contrary. 
(2)  That  in  her  future  dealings  with  other  nations  she  may  be  expected,  when  the 
opportunity  arises,  to  use  her  power  in  order  to  make  her  own  interest  prevail 
over  their  rights.  (3)  That  her  particular  object  in  keeping  possession  of  Ire- 
land is  to  secure  naval  and  mercantile  domination  over  the  seas,  and  in  particu- 
lar over  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  nations  which  have  legitimate  maritime 
interests  therein ;  ruling  Ireland  at  the  same  time  on  a  plan  of  thoroughgoing  ex- 
ploitation for  her  own  sole  profit,  to  the  great  material  detriment  of  Ireland, 
and  preventing  the  establishment  of  beneficial  intercourse,  through  commerce 
and  otherwise,  between  Ireland  and  other  countries. 

It  is  evident  that,  while  Ireland  is  denied  the  right  to  choose  freely  and  es- 
tablish that  form  of  government  which  the  Irish  people  desire,  no  international 
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order  can  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  national  right  and  international  Justice;  the 
claim  of  the  stronger  to  dominate  the  weaker  will  once  more  be  sueceBSfallj 
asserted ;  and  there  will  be  no  true  peace. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Ireland  has  already  clearly  demonstrated  her  wUL 
At  the  recent  general  election,  out  of  105  const! tuenoies  73  returned  republic&ik 
candidates,  and  6  returned  representatives  who,  though  not  republicans,  will 
not  oppose  the  free  exercise  of  self-determination  by  the  Irish  people.  Nor  '» 
there  the  slightest  likelihood  that  this  right  will  at  any  time  he  relinquished. 

The  Irish  people  are  thoroughly  capable  of  taking  immediate  charge  of  ihelr 
national  and  international  affairs,  not  less  capable  than  any  of  the  new  States 
which  have  been  recognized  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  which  are  abunt 
to  be  recognized ;  and  by  a  procedure  not  less  valid  than  has  been  held  good  for 
other  restored  or  newly  established  States,  they  have  already  formally  consti- 
tuted a  national  government. 

Tlie  effect  on  the  world  of  the  restoration  of  Ireland  to  the  society  of  free 
nations  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  On  the  part  of  the  nations  in  general,  this 
fact  will  be  a  guarantee  of  the  new  international  order  and  a  reassurance  to  all 
the  smaller  nations.  On  the  part  of  England,  if  justice  to  Ireland  be  not 
"  denied  or  sold  or  delayed,"  the  fact  will  be  an  earnest  to  other  peoples,  espe- 
cially to  those  whose  commerce  is  borne  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  that  Eng- 
land's naval  power  is  not  hostile  to  the  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  other 
countries. 

Ireland's  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  will  be  wholly  in  favor  of  peace 
and  Justice.  Ireland  covets  no  possessions  and  makes  no  territorial  claims 
outside  of  her  own  well-defined  geographical  bounds.  Her  liberty  can  not 
infringed  on  that  of  any  other  people.  She  will  not  make  any  war  or  aggression 
or  favor  any.  In  remembrance  of  her  unexampled  progress  and  prosperity 
during  a  brief  period  of  legislative  but  not  executive  independence  ( 1782-1798 )» 
she  looks  forward  confidently  to  the  time  when  she  will  again  be  free  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  all  countries  in  commercial  relation  with  her. 

The  longest  agony  suffered  by  any  people  in  history  will  be  ended,  the  oldest 
standing  enmity  between  two  peoples  will  be  removed.  England  will  be 
relieved  of  the  disgrace  she  bears  in  the  eyes  of  all  peoples,  a  disgrace  not  less 
evident  to  the  remote  Armenian  than  to  her  nearest  continental  neighbors. 

In  proportion  as  Engand  gives  earnest  of  disinterestedness  and  good  will, 
in  like  proportion  shall  Ireland  show  her  readiness  to  Join  in  with  England 
in  allowing  the  past  to  pass  into  history.  The  international  ambition  of 
Ireland  will  be  to  re-create  in  some  new  way  that  period  of  her  ancient  inde- 
pendence of  which  she  is  proudest,  when  she  ^ve  freely  of  her  greatest  treas- 
ures to  every  nation  within  her  reach,  and  entertained  no  thought  of  recompense 
or  of  selfish  advantage. 

Judge  CoHA^AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  the  committee  Hon  Frank  T.  Walsh,  who  went  over  to  the  ^ther 
side  as  the  chairman  of  the  American  mission  on  Irish  independ- 
ence. He  appeared  before  the  Paris  peace  conference  with  his  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Gov.  Dunn,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  the  appearance  there  of  tne  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  President  De  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count 
Plunkett.  The  committee  may  remember  that  he  was  with  President 
Taft,  the  former  joint  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  I  have- 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FBANK  P.  WALSH. 

Mr.  Wai^sh.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  to 
my  mind  the  issue  that  is  before  the^  Senate^  and  to  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  addressing  myself  this  morning,  transcends  in  im- 
portance any  issue  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  us  in  our  history 
of  nationhood.  I  do  not  except  from  that  the  great  issu^  that 
brought  on  the  conflict  between  our  own  people,  the  question  of 
nullification,  the  question  of  black  slavery,  and  the  question  of  tber 
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right  of  secession,  because  I  see  in  what  is  going  on  here  a  situation 
of  menace  to  us  as  a  Nation — not  as  a  power,  but  integral  as  a 
Nation — such  as  we  have  never  been  confronted  with  before. 

It  was  conceivable  to  the  minds  of  the  men  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution that  a  situation  might  arise  whereby  a  dictatorship  might 
be  asserted  in  this  country  by  some  person  who  had  secured  the 
favor  of  the  people  through  the  processes  laid  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  was  conceivable  to  them  that  men 
might  be  weakened  by  flattery,  that  they  might  be  carried  away  by 
power  and  that,  perhaps,  especially  in  dealing  with  other  nations  of 
different  beliefs  and  different,  concepts,  they  might  wander  away 
from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. .  And  so  I  am  profoundly  thankful,  and  I  say  that  on  behalf 
of  thos|e  whom  I  represent,  that  this  Senate  Committee  has  ^iven  us 
a  hearing  to-day.  I  am  distressed  to  observe  that  there  is  not  a 
fuller  attendance  of  Senators,  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  should  go  on 
writh  what  I  have  to  say  notwithstanding,  in  the  hope  that  as  my 
mind  was  brought' to  where  I  am  to-day,  perhaps  the  minds  of 
some  of  my  fellow  Democrats  may  be  so  brought,  and  that  we  may 
be  preserved  from  the  calamity  which  I  believe  is  about  to  overtake 
us,  if  it  be  not  checked  by  the  Senate.  Our  forefathers,  with  that 
in  mind,  provided  specifically  against  one-man  power  in  the  dealing 
with  other  nations.  They  provided  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  authority  to  make  treaties  only  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  then  only  when  two-thirds  of  those  present 
concurred  in  the  treaty.  ^  It  is  our  hold,  our  democratic  hold,  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  I  believe  is  going  to  save 
us  and  save  more  than  one-half  of  the  world  from  being  plunged 
into  wars  such  as  have  not  been  comparable  in  our  history  before, 
and  which  will  occur  under  any  such  proposition.  We  have  now  more 
than  one-half  of  the  world  in  open  rebellion  against  the  other  half 
asserting  repressive  power,  among  which  would  oe  under  the  present 
league  of  nations  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  So  the  people 
of  the  world  have  been  looking  to  this  constitution,  understandmg 
its  strength  and  elasticity,  and  looking  to  the  Senate  to  save  them 
from  what  they  think  will  be  the  most  calamitous  event  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Might  I,  without  being  thought  to  put  a  personal  angle  on  what 
I  have  to  say,  describe  as  briefly  as  I  may  how  I  am  brought  to 
this  conclusion,  which  I  urge  upon  you.  Although  I  am  but  one 
humble  citizen  of  this  country,  in  appearing  before  you  gentlemen 
to  plead  the  cause  I  do,  I  do  so  with  a  feelmg  of  solemnity  which 
I  have  never  before  felt  in  any  presence  in  my  life.  Perhaps  what 
I  say  about  myself  may  in  a  small  way  reflect  an  angle  on  the  public 
mind,  and  it  might  give  your  committee  perhaps  some  sort  of  idea 
if  I  can  make  myself  plain,  of  what  goes  to  make  up  the  composite 
mind.  Prior  to  our  entry  into  this  war  I  might  have  been  described 
as  a  pacifist.  I  know  that  this  finally  in  its  last  analysis  will  not 
be  a  political  question.  I  know  that  when  this  matter  is  settled  it 
is  goin^  to  be  settled  by  honorable  men  from  motives  of  the  loftiest 
patriotism.  Our  reactions  may  first  be  excused,  primarily  and  initi- 
ally, for  running  along  party  lines,  because  we  are  a  party  gov- 
ernment, but  in  great  questions,  we  stand  together.  That  is  evi- 
denced by  the  support  that  the  gentlemen  in  whose  presence  I  have 
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the  honor  to  speak  gave  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  party,  during  the  dark  days  when  he  needed  support  in 
the  bitter  conflict  which  cost  us  so  many  precious  lives  and  Dillions 
of  dollars  of  our  treasure.  I  say  this  because  I  have  always  been  a 
Democrat,  and  I  like  to  call  myself  an  independent  Democrat,  and 
I  have  supported  every  Democratic  President  since  I  reached  my 
majority.  Prior  to  our  entry  into  this  war  I  was  a  believer  in  peace 
to  the  point  of  bein^  called  a  pacifist. 

I  believe  I  did  think  that  I  was  a  pacifist,  but  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  these  questions  I  found,  as  we  all  found,  that  there 
are  so  many  things  tnat  we  would  fight  for,  there  are  so  many  thin^ 
that  if  physically  brave  enough  we  would  die  for,  that  the  pacifist 
so-called  in  this  country  was  a  negligible  quantity.  '  But  I  did  have 
that  point  of  view  to  an  extent  that  I  was  led  to  make  somethins^ 
like  i8  speeches  on  the  theme  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  gave  to  us,  that  he  kept  us  out  of  war,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  throughout  this  land  there  was  a  great  response  to  that 
thought.  On  account  of  certain  connections  Iliave  had  in  an  official 
way — I  suppose  for  that  reason — I  was  sent  through  the  great 
Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  coal  valley,  and 
practically  with  unanimity  the  people  in  that  section  responded  to 
the  thouffht  that  we  were  traditionally  opposed  to  war,  that  we  were 
historically  opposed  to  entangling  ourselves  with  any  European  em- 
broilment ana  entanglements.  But  our  country  saw  fit  through  the 
regular  processes  to  declare  war,  and  I  say  that  I  speak  the  com- 
posite mmd  of  the  people  who  despise  war  in  this  country  when  I 
say  that  they  sprang  to  the  support  of  the  Government  because  under 
the  written  Constitution  laid  down  by  our  forefathers  they  agreed 
in  honor  to  do  so.  They  knew,  the  intelligent  ones  of  them,  that 
when  war  was  declared  by  this  country  the  President  of  the  United 
States  became  the  most  powerful  potentate  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  knew  or  thought  they  knew  that  ne  needed  less  legis- 
lation in  the  freest  country  in  the  world  to  perform  what  was  at 
his  hand,  namely,  to  provide  the  means  and  opportunity  for  winning 
this  war,  than  did  any  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  including  the 
late  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  we  did  it  purposely,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee — ^I  believe  our  forefathers  did — ^because  it  was  thought 
at  that  time  that  a  democracy,  a  government  founded  upon  Repub- 
lican principles,  could  not  stand  against  an  autocracy  where  one 
man  had  autocratic  power,  so  it  was  provided,  and  wisely  provided, 
that  along  the  paths  of  peace  we  should  proceed  as  a  democracy, 
but  that  when  war  was  declared  we  wanted  all  of  the  power,  all 
of  the  drive,  all  of  the  concentration  that  the  most  powerful  po- 
tentate on  the  face  of  the  earth  might  have  at  that  time. 

So  that  we  went  into  it  without  (question.  I  believe  that  nothing 
that  was  done  by  any  man  in  this  war  was  a  sacrifice.  I  stood 
among  the  2,200  "graves  of  those  American  citizens  at  the  edge  of 
Belleau  Wood,  with  practically  every  name  on  eveiy  cross  showing 
the  boy  or  the  man  was  of  Irish  or  German  origin,  because  there 
were  many  German  names  on  those  crosses,  and  I  knew  that  even 
they,  fighting  in  this  spirit  as  they  did,  would  not  say,  if  their  voioB- 
less  lips  could  speak,  that  they  nad  made  any  sacrince.  They  did 
it  willingly,  cheerfully,  for  the  confederation  of  human  beings  that 
got  together  more  than  150  years  ago  to  declare  that  this  was  on* 
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Government  that  would  never  foster  tyranny;  that  it  was  one  Gov- 
ernment that  would  always  remain  the  refuge  of  the  principles  of 
right,  and  that  when  it  was  threatened  or  that  when  its  representa- 
tives thought  it  was  threatened,  their  answer  could  be  but  one  thing,, 
to  give  up  all  they  had,  even  life,  for  this  Government. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  my  Government  for  about  a  year,  or 
over  a  year,  in  a  capacity  that  brought  me  quite  in  touch  with  what 
might  be  called  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Consider- 
ing industrial  disputes  involving  something  over  3,000,000  people,  I 
saw  that  that  same  spirit  existed  among  me  working  people,  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  masses,  the  common  people  of  this  country^ 
and  that  that  same  intelligent  thought,  even  though  perhaps  they 
could  not  define  a  section  of  the  Constitution,  actuated  them,  that 
same  spirit  and  senius,  so  that  they  were  just  like  the  soldier  who 
went  aoroad.  Therefore,  when  we  threw  the  weight  of  our  great 
resources  and  our  man  power  into  the  conflict,  we  obtained  the  re- 
sults we  did.  I  used  the  words  "man  power"  as  I  do,  although  I 
despise  the  words,  because  I  know  that  man  power  is  talked  about 
by  the  Governments  of  Europe  as  meaning  only  the  skull  and  the 
brains  of  such  as  my  boy  who  sits  yonder.  It  means  the  disem- 
boweling of  the  human  beings;  it  means  throwing  men  and  women 
to  their  death  by  the  words  usually  of  one  or  two  men.  But  that 
was  the  name  they  gave  to  it,  and  so  I  use  it.  We  threw  into  the 
conflict  the  man  power  of  this  country  and  the  matchless  resources 
that  won  this  war.  I  say  that,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  not 
because  strategically  our  soldiers  made  a  fight  that  kept  the  enemy 
from  Paris,  not  because  with  a  dash  that  at  least  was  as  great  as- 
that  of  the  most  seasoned  soldiers,  they  won  a  battle  at  certain  points- 
and  turned  the  tide.  I  do  not  mean  that,  but  I  mean  that  when 
we  threw  in  our  mighty  resources  that  war  was  won.  We  have 
enough  gained  to  pay  off  the  war  in  one  year's  productivity.  We 
have  enough  now,  according  to  Government  figures,  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  war  in  the  increased  value  of  our  productivity  since  1914 ;, 
so  that  if  a  country  marches  on  its  stomacn  and  wins  by  the  last 
pound  of  wheat  or  the  last  pound  of  meat,  when  we  went  in,  we 
won  this  war. 

In  addition  to  being  opposed  to  war — and  I  want  to  say  that  my 
opposition  was  strengthened  by  walking  through  those  devastated 
fields  in  France — I  want  to  add  one  other  thought.  No  man  could 
see  the  bleaching  bones  of  his  own  kindred,  no  man  could  look  at 
those  rough  brogans  still  with  the  flesh  and  blood  in  them  of  the  liv- 
ing men  who  walked  in  them  a  few  months  ago,  and  not  despise  war 
with  all  his  heart.  I  was  a  believer  likewise  in  a  league  of  nations. 
I  profoundly  believed  in  a  league  of  nations.  I  took  my  concep- 
tion of  a  league  of  nations  from  what  our  great  President  has  saidy 
and  I  want  to  say  at  this  moment  again,  according  him  very  great 
respect  for  his  great  ability^  and  for  the  work  that  he  has  done  for 
this  country  up  until  this  time,  that  the  best  friend  that  he  has  in 
the  United  States  is  the  man  who  will  stand  up  and  preserve  him 
from  the  wreck  of  the  great  mistake  that  he  seems  about  to  make 
after  coming  from  Paris. 

I  followed  his  concept,  and  I  was  and  am  in  favor  of  that 
much-talked-of  thing,  a  league  of  nations,  a  lea^e  of  nations  that 
will  let  every  nation  upon  the  earth  take  part  m  it,  to  begin  with 
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national  disarmament,  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the 
much-talked-of  open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,  and  the  abolition 
of  secret  treaties.  It  was  not  an  ideal  thing.  I  say  that  it  was  the 
whole  basis  of  any  league  of  nations  that  would  prove  effective.  It 
was  the  parting  of  the  ways  between  secret  diplomacy,  and  open 
covenants  that  a  free  people  could  understand  and  act.  upon  intel- 
ligently, as  I  know  you  are  trying  to  act  upon  this  question  to-day. 
I  believed  that  such  a  league  of  nations  was  possible,  and  I  so 
abhorred  war  that  I  ^ve  what  strength  I  had  to  the  formation 
of  such  a  league.  Having  been  a  humble  member  of  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  after  the  armistice  was  signed  I  accepted  a  position 
upon  the  executive  committee  of  that  body,  and  took  part  in  the 
nation-wide  tour  for  a  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Borah.  Did  you  travel  with  Mr.  Taft  for  a  while? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did.  I  traveled  as  far  as  Chicago  with  him. 
From  there  I  went  to  St.  Louis  and  he  went  in  anouier  direction, 
and  I  will  say  that  I  was  in  accord  with  Mr.  Taft  and  Dr.  Lowell 
and  others  who  spoke  with  him  upon  this  general  proposition,  and 
I  believe  at  heart  if  I  understand  them  I  am  in  accord  with  them 
to-day;  and  perhaps  if  I  can  get  to  it  as  I  hurry  through  I  may 
fihow  the  point  of  departure,  and  hope  that  the  rest  of  them  will 
depart  at  the  same  pomt.    [Applause.] 

It  was  thrown  in  my  way  to  go  to  JParis.  I  might  say  here,  al- 
though it  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of  or  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  I 
have  not  given  as  much  attention  to  the  so-called  Irish  question 
that  formerly  existed  as  some  of  these  gentlemen  have  who  appear 
with  me  here  to-day.  I  was  not  a  memoer  of  any  society  that  had 
for  its  object  help  to  Ireland,  but  I  was  called  into  this  by  the 
gentlemen  who  organized  the  Irish  race  convention.  My  anc^try 
was  Irish,  every  bit  of  it.  This  appeals  to  me  as  an  American 
proposition.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  case  of  Ireland  so 
splendidly  described  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  could 
be  given  to  the  world,  if  it  could  be  understood  that  that  was  what 
wc  fought  for,  the  greatest  advance  could  be  made  by  our  country, 
and  the  greatest  evidence  could  be  given  of  our  entire  good  faiUi 
in  this  enormous  and  awesome  enterprise  upon  which  we  had 
entered,  so  that  I  went  in  as  the  representative  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independ- 
ence from  the  Irish  race  convention.  We  have  here,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  and  have  given  you  a  copy  of,  all  the  correspondence 
that  we  had  with  all  persons  while  in  I^aris.  We  have  given  you  a 
splendid  copy  of  the  report  on  conditions  in  Ireland.  We  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  your  honorable  chairman,  a  copy  of  which 
is  on  the  first  page  of  the  brown-covered  pamphlet  m  which  we 
have  embodied  this  correspondence.  In  addition  to  that  we  had 
interviews  with  every  member  of  the  American  Commission  to 
Negotiate  Peace.  Some  of  them  we  believe  to  be  very  significant, 
and  we  wanted  to  give  the  full  text  of  those  interviews  in  an 
executive  session  of  this  committee,  because  I  believed  there  were 
matters  in  it  that  ought  not  to  be  made  publico  that  would  be 
embarrassing  to  some  gentlemen  if  they  were  made  public,  but  we 
wUl  offer  them  to  an  executive  meeting  of  this  committee  or  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  if  called  upon. 
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Senator  Mosecu  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  these  oommunicationa 
be  received  and  printed  as  a  confidential  committee  document. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  be  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Waush.  We  were  sent  to  Paris  and  we  went  there  with  the 
coiomission  of  these  5,132  men  and  women,  with  this  idea. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator  from  California. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  hearing  of  this  committee  have  all  been  open. 
We  have  endeavored  to  make  a  departure  from  the  rules  that  nave 
prevailed  heretofore,  and  to  act  in  the  opeii;  to  observe  one  of  the 
14  points,  that  of  open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at* 

I  think  these  communications,  if  printed,  ought  to  be  open  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  Senate.  (Applause.^  I  want 
to  amend  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Moses)  or  to  substitute  for  it  the  motion  that  the  communi- 
cations be  received,  be  accepted,  and  be  printed  as  a  part  of  our 
record  of  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Moses.  I  accept  that  substitute,  Mr.  Chairman* 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the  substitute. 

Senator  Bohah.  What  are  these  communications! 

Mr.  Waubh.  The  communications  are  the  interviews  which  we  had 
with  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
including  the  President. 

Senator  Fall.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  commission  waited  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  there  declined  to  receive  from 
him  any  confidential  information  which  they  could  not  impart  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  the  committee  could  not  con- 
scientiously receive  information  of  that  character  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — and  I  was  one  who  would  not  have  at- 
tended the  conference  had  it  not  been  open,  I  must  decline-r-and  I 
had  intended  to  so  state  later — ^to  keep  anything  confidential  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  which  it  is  their  business  to  know. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  matter  ought 
to  come  later,  because  it  was  understood  that  we  would  have  nothmg 
but  hearings  this  morning. 

Senator  Tall.  This  is  a  part  of  the  hearing^  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  for  the  printing 
of  these  documents. 

Senator  Fall.  That  will  leave  them  at  liberty  to  present  them 
under  those  conditions,  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  submitted,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
published  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Falu  I  simply  wanted  to  serve  notice  that  I  would  not 
re^O'd  the  information  as  confidential  if  it  was  submitted. 

Senator  Knox.  Put  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  shall  these  documents  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Walsh  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  record,  as  submitted 
by  him. 

(The  question  was  taken  and  the  motion  was  aneed  to.) 

(Other  documents  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  fiul,  as  follows :) 

189027*--S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 61 
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GOBSIESPONDBNCB    IN    OaSE    OF    IbELAND'S    GlAIM    FOB    INDEPENDENCE    BeTWEEK 

Amebioan  Ck)MMissiON  ON  Ibish  Independence — Amebican  Ck)Mias8iON  lo 
Negotiate  Peace  and  Representatives  of  Otheb  -Govern  menta 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Office  of  Chaibman, 
2142  Wooltoorth  Building,  August  26^  1929, 

Hon.  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Foreign  RelationJi^  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sib  :  We  beg  to  hand  you  herewith,  for  consideration  of  your  honorable 
committee,  copies  of  all  corrspondence  between  tlie  American  Commision  on 
Irish  Independence,  the  American  Commission  to  negotiate  Peace,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  other  Governments,  at  Paris,  between  the  dates  of  April  16, 1919, 
and  June  27,  1919,  inclusive. 

We  likewise  beg  leave  to  inform  your  honorable  body  that,  In  addition  to  this 
correspendence,  we  had  personal  interviews  with  all  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  such  interviews,  the  substance  of  the  same  were 
dictated  to  stenographers,  and  full  transcripts  of  the  Important  ones  preserved. 

On  account  of  the  subject  matter  of  certain  of  them,  we  do  not  consider  it 
proper  to  offer  the  same  at  a  public  hearing.  If  your  honorable  body  desires 
the  information,  however,  we  shall  be  glad  to  submit  the  full  text  of  the  inter- 
views to  you  in  executive  session. 

With  assurance  of  our  high  respect  and  esteem,  we  are. 

Sincerely, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman^ 
Michael  J.  Rtan, 
Edwabd  F.  Dunns. 


American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Hotel  Gband, 
Pari*,  France,  April  16,  1919. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Pari*. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  in  pursuance  of  the  commis- 
sion given  us  by  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia  on 
February  22,  1919,  we  were,  among  other  things,  instructed  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  delegates  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  a  hearing  at  the  peace 
conference* 

The  delegates  so  selected  are  Messrs  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and 

Count  Plunkett 

If  these  gentlemen  were  furnished  safe  conduct  to  Paris  so  that  they  might 
present  their  case,  we  feel  that  our  mission  would  be,  in  the  main  if  not 
entirely,  accomplished. 

May  we  therefore  ask  you  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  or  whomsoever 
may  be  intrusted  with  the  specific  details  of  such  matters  by  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  from  Dublin 
to  Paris. 

If  you  could  see  your  way  clear  to  do  this,  we  feel  sure  that  It  would  meet 
with  the  grateful  appreciation  of  many  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  would 
certainly  facilitate  the  object  of  our  mission,  and  place  us  under  additional 
great  and  lasting  obligation  to  you. 

It  would  afford  us  the  utmost  pleasure  to  call  upon  you  in  person  In  order 
that  we  might  pay  our  respects  as  well  as  make  a  brief  suggestion  as  to  the 


subject  matter  of  this  letter,  provided  socb  course  meets  with  your  approval 
and  convenience. 
With  assurances  of  our  continued  high  consideration  and  esteem,  as  always, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
Michael  J.  Rtan. 
Edwabd  F.  Dukhb. 
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The  Pbesident  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Gband  Hotel, 
Paris,  AprU  17,  1919, 

Mr  Deab  Mr.  Walsh  :  The  President  asks  me  to  say,  In  reply  to  your  recent 
letter  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  see  yon  at  his  residence,  11  Place  des  Etats 
Unis,  at  5.30  o'clock  this  afternoon,  Thursday. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  PreHdent, 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

American  Commission  of  Ibish  Independence, 

Gband  Hotel, 
Paris,  May  17,  1919. 
Hon.  RoBKBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Sir:  On  behalf  of  and  representing  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  Phlla- 
del|)hla  on  February  22,  1919,  we  very  respectfully  request  your  good  offices 
to  procure  from  the  British  Government  a  safe  conduct  from  Dublin  to  Paris 
and  return  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count 
Plunkett,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  so  that  they  may 
In  person  present  the  claims  of  Ireland  for  international  recognition  as  ft 
republic  to  the  peace  conference. 

As  you  know,  the  British  Government  assented  to  our  going  to  Ireland;  we 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people  and  ascertaining  for  ourselves  at  first  hand  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  that  country.  We  have  returned  therefrom  and  are  now  more  desirous  than 
ever  that  the  authorized  representatives  of  Ireland  shall  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  present  the  case  of  that  country  to  the  representatives 
of  the  assembled  nations. 

Awaiting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
Edwabd  F.  Dunne. 
Michael  J.  Ryan. 

Amebican' Com  mission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Suite  760,  Gband  Hotel, 

Paris,  May  20,  1919, 

Deab  Mb.  Pbesident  :  Following  the  interview  courteously  accorded  by  you  ta 
the  chairman  of  our  delegation  on  the  17th  ultimo,  Col.  House  made  the  follow- 
ing request  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George : 

**  That  safe  conduct  be  given  by  the  Ctovernment  of  Great  Britain  from  Dublin 
to  Paris  and  return  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble 
Count  Plunkett,  the  representatives  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  present, 
its  case  to  the  peace  conference." 

Upon  the  day  following  Col.  House  conveyed  the  information  to  us  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  was  willing  to  comply  with  such  request,  but  desired  an  interview 
with  the  American  delegates  before  doing  so,  and  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  that  arrangements  for  the  meeting  with  him  be  made  through 
Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

After  two  tentative  dates  had  been  set  by  Mr.  Kerr  for  the  meeting  with 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  not  yet  having  met  him,  we  were  advised  by  Col.  House- 
to  repeat  our  original  request  in  writing  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  which  we  did  upon  the  17th  instant. 

At  this  moment  we  have  been  l^iformed  by  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.. 
Secretary  Lansing  that  our  request  has  been  referred  to  you. 

May  we  not  therefore  respectfully  ask  of  you  that  the  undersigned,  our  full 
delegation,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  to  you  in  person  in  as  brief 
manner  as  consistent  with  the  Importance  of  the  case  suggestions  which  Messrs. 
de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett,  the  representatives  aforesaid,  have  asked  us- 
to  convey  to  you,  together  with  certain  facta  of  grave  import  now  in  our 
possessioQ. 
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May  we  also  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  In  view  of  existing  conditions  in 
Ireland  (which  can  not  and  will  not  be  denied),  that  to  foreclose  its  case  by 
refusing  a  hearing  to  its  representatives  at  this  time  would  be  disoonsonant 
with  the  declared  purpose  for  which  the  war  waa  prosecuted  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  common  principles  of  democracy. 

We  would  gratefully  appreciate  a  response  at  your  convenience,  and  with 
assurances  of  our  continued  high  regard. 
Sincerely, 


To  the  Pbbsidbnt  of  thk  United  Statu, 

ParU. 


FBAinc  P.  Walsh,  OhairmatL, 
Edwasd  F.  Dunns. 
MiCHASL  J.  Rtan. 


AmEBICAN  Ck)lCMISSION  TO  Nbgotiatv  Pbacs, 

Paris,  21  May,  1919. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Walsh  :  The  President  asks  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  of  May  20  signed  by  yourself.  Gov.  Dunne,  and  Mr.  Ryan  and  to 
say  that  he  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  by 
the  President's  direction,  Mr.  Lansing  will  reply  to  it 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gubebt  F.  Glosb, 
ConftdefUial  Secretary  to  the  President. 
Hon.  Fbank  P.  Walsh, 

Buite  760,  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


Amebican  Ck)icMi8sioN  ON  Ibish  Indefendengb, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  22,  1919. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  was  to-day  handed  to  M.  Glemenceau*8 
secretary  at  the  foreign  office,  Qual  d'Orsay,  Paris,  by  Sean  T.  O'Geallaigh, 
envoy  of  the  Irish  republican  government  at  Paris,  and  copies  were  handed 
personally  by  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  American  Commission  on 
Irish  Independence,  to  President  Wilson,  Ool.  House,  Secretary  of  State  Lan- 
sing, Mr.  White,  and  Gen.  Bliss,  the  members  of  the  American  Ck>mmlsalon  to 
Negotiate  Peace: 

'*  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  17,  1919. 
''To  M.  Olemenceau, 

"  President  of  ths  Peace  Conference  of  Paris. 

"Sib:  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will 
presumably,  be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain. 

"Therefore  we  must  ask  you  to  call  the  Immediate  attention  of  the  peace 
conference  to  the  warning  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland,  through  all  Its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  and 
does  now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  on 
behalf  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  that  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  that  claim  Is  or 
can  be  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

**The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  commltied;  but  the  British  delegates  can  not  commit 
Ireland.  The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  nation  will  be  bound  are 
those  of  its  own  delegates  deliberately  chosen. 

"We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we  the  undersigned 
have  been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  national  government 
of  Ireland  to  act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and 
to  enter  into  agreements  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

"  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem, 

^Eaicon  db  Valeba, 
"Abthxtb  Gbiffith, 

^COXTHT  GXOBGS  NOBLB  ^WKMTEJ* 
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Akebicak  Ck>icMissioN  ON  Irish  Independence, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  2t,  1919. 

]>KAB  Mb.  Pbesident  :  The  f ollowiiig  communication  has  this  day  been  trans- 
mitted  to  M.  Glemenceau,  president  of  the  peace  conference : 

"  Mansion  House,  Dublin,  May  17, 1919. 

"  To  LI.  Clemenceau, 

"  President  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris. 

"  Sib  :  The  treaties  now  under  discussion  by  the  conference  of  Paris  will,  pre- 
sumably, be  signed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  claiming  to  act  on  behalf 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain.. 

"  Therefore  we  must  ask  you  to  call  the  immediate  attention  of  the  peace 
conference  to  the  warning  which  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland,  through  all  its  organic  means  of  declaration,  has  repudiated  and 
does  now  repudiate  the  claim  of  the  British  Government  to  speak  or  act  on 
behalf  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  that  no  treaty  or  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  in  virtue  of  that  claim  is  or 
can  be  binding  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 

"The  Irish  people  will  scrupulously  observe  any  treaty  obligation  to  which 
they  are  legitimately  committed ;  but  the  British  delegates  can  not  commit  Ire- 
land. The  only  signatures  by  which  the  Irish  Nation  will  be  bound  are  those 
of  its  own  delegates  deliberately  chosen. 

"  We  request  you  to  notify  the  peace  conference  that  we  the  undersigned  have 
been  appointed  and  authorized  by  the  duly  elected  national  government  of 
Irland  to  act  on  behalf  of  Ireland  In  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  to 
enter  into  agreemehts  and  sign  treaties  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 

"  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem. 

"(Signed)  Eamon  de  Valeba, 

"(Signed)  Abthttb  Gbiffith, 

"(Signed)  Count  Geobge  Noble  Plunkett.** 

At  the  suggesion  of  President  de  Yalera,  we  desire  to  call  the  same  to  your 
attention.    We  trust  that  the  justice  of  the  demand  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  of  fundamental  human  rights,  may  lead  you  to  throw  the 
weight  of  your  Influence  in  its  favor. 
Sincerely, 

Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman^ 
Edwabd  T.  Dunn, 
Michael  J.  Ryan. 
To  the  Pbesident  of  the  United  States. 


Oommissioneb  Pi£ni?otentiabt  or  the 

United  States  of  Amebioa, 

Paris,  May  22,  1919. 

Deab  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  have  duly  received  the  letter  dated  the  22d  which  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  write  me. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Henby  White. 

Hon.  Fbank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

Amebican  Goi£mission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Hotel  de  Crillon,  Paris,  May  24,  1919. 

Sib:  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  and  Messrs.  Dunne  and  Ryan 
addressed  to  me  on  May  16th  regarding  the  issuing  of  safe-conducts  by  the 
British  Government  to  Eamon  de  Yalera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble 
Ck)unt  Plunkett,  In  order  that  they  may  proceed  from  Ireland  to  France  and 
return,  and  I  immediately  took  steps  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  transpired  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
above-mentioned  letter. 

I  am  Informed  that  when  the  question  of  approaching  the  British  authorities 
with  a  view  to  procuring  the  safe-conducts  in  question  was  first  considered 
every  effort  was  made,  in  an  Informal  way,  to  bring  you  into  friendly  touch 
with  the  British  representatives  here,  although  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  was  not  possible  to  treat  the  matter  officially.  The  British  authorities 
having  consented  that  you  and  your  colleagues  should  visit  England  and  Ireland, 
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although  your  passports  were  only  good  for  France,  every  facility  was  glyei 
to  you  to  make  the  journey.  Before  your  return  to  Paris,  however,  reports 
were  received  of  certain  utterances  made  by  you  and  your  colleagues  during 
your  visit  to  Ireland.  These  utterances,  wliatever  they  may  have  been,  gave, 
as  I  am  informed,  the  deepest  offense  to  those  persons  with  whom  you  w&e 
seeking  to  deal,  and  consequently  it  seemed  useless  to  make  any  farther 
effort  in  connection  with  the  request  whl<A  you  desired  to  make.  In  view  of 
the  situation  thus  created,  I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  the  American  representa- 
tives feel  that  any  further  efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter 
would  be  futile  and  therefore  unwise. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

BOBEBT  LaNSINO. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris, 

Note. — This  letter  was  received  subsequent  to  the  dispatch  of  our  letter  of 
May  26,  1919. 

AlCEBICAN    COICICISSION    ON    IbISH    INDEPENDENCE, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  26,  1919, 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American  Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Sib  :  Upon  the  17th  instant  'v^e  had  the  honor  to  hand  to  your  private  secre- 
tary, for  immediate  transmission  to  you,  a  letter  requesting  your  good  offices 
to  procure  from  the  British  Government  safe  conduct  from  Dublin  to  Paris 
and  return  for  Hons.  Eamon  de  Yalera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George 
Noble  Plunkett,  representatives  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  copy  of  wliich  letter  we 
inclose  to  you  herewith. 

Upon  the  day  following  we  were  advised  by  the  American  press  representa- 
tives that  you  had  communicated  to  them  the  fact  that  you  had  ref^red  the 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Later  in  the  day  this  statement 
was  confirmed  by  your  secretary  in  an  interview  with  our  chairman. 

With  this  information,  upon  the  20th  instant  we  addressed  a  letter  of  the 
same  purport  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  requesting  a  hearing 
by  him.    We  also  inclose  copy  of  this  letter  to  you  herewith. 

Upon  the  21st  instant  we  were  advised  by  Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Close,  confidential 
secretary  to  the  President,  that  at  the  President's <  direction  you  would  make 
reply  to  such  letter.  We  have  not  been  advised  of  further  action,  if  any, 
either  by  yourself  or  the  President,  upon  our  request. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  matter,  the  arrangements 
which  must  necessarily  be  made  by  President  de  Valera  and  his  associates  as 
an  outcome  of  your  reply,  as  well  as  the  further  steps  which  we  may  be  called 
upon  to  take  in  an  endeavor  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  our  mission,  may 
we  not  ask  that  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  answer  to  our  request 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Cfiairman. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris,  May  27,  1919, 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State  and  American  Vommissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  24th  instant  conveying  the  refusal  of  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  to  our  request  that  they  should  use  their  good 
offices  to  secure  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  by  the  British  Government  to 
Hons.  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count  Plunkett, 
was  duly  received. 

Your  letter  states  that  you  have  been  informed  that  every  effort  was  made, 
unofficially,  to  bring  us  Into  friendly  touch  with  the  British  representatives  in 
Paris.  It  is  also  stated  in  your  letter  that  you  have  information  to  the  effect 
tiiat  certain  utterances  of  ours  made  during  our  visit  to  Ireland  "  gave  the  deep- 
est offense  to  certain  persons  with  whom  you  (we)  were  seeking  to  deal." 

We  beg  to  advise  you  that  no  person  was  authorized  by  us  to  make  any  effort 
to  bring  us  Into  friendly  touch  with  any  British  r^resentatlves»  here  or  else- 
where 
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We  also  beg  to  further  advise  you  that  at  no  time,  in  Paris,  or  elsewhere, 
have  we  sought  to  deal,  privately  or  unofficially,  with  any  persons  relative  to 
tlie  purposes  of  our  mission. 

In  order  to  make  the  record  perfectly  clear,  we  submit  the  following: 

On  March  27,  1919,  a  letter  In  form  following  was  delivered  in  person  by 
tlie  undersigned  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  your  absence,  at  your  office 
In  Washington: 

"Paris,  March  27,  1919, 
••  Hon.  Frank  L.  Polk, 

-4  rting  Secretary  of  State,  Washinffton,  D.  C, 

**  Djeab  Sib:  We  respectively  request  the  issuance  of  passports  to  France  to 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
and  Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  recent 
Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  February  22  and 
23,  1919,  and  whose  object  in  visiting  France  is  to  obtain  for  the  delegates, 
selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference,  and  to 
nlace  before  the  conference,  if  that  hearing  be  not  given,  the  case  of  Ireland ; 
her  Insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-determination ;  and  to  international  recog- 
nition of  the  republican  form  of  government  established  by  her  people. 
"Very  respectfully,  i 

"Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman." 

\Ve  were  informed  by  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary  Phillips  that  he  was  acting 
for  you,  in  your  absence,  and  that  the  request  contained  in  the  letter  would 
receive  mreful  consideration.  After  a  lapse  of  two  days  Mr.  Assistant  Secretary 
Phillips  informed  Mr.  Patrick  Lee,  our  secretary,  that  the  request  contained 
in  the  letter  had  been  granted,  and  that  your  office  had  ordered  the  passports 
issued,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

ITpon  our  arrival  in  Paris  a  communication  was  addressed  to  the  President, 
Bigrned  by  Messrs.  Walsh,  Dunne,  and  Ryan,  the  full  commission,  advising 
bim  that  we  were  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  commission  given  us  by  the  Irish 
Rnce  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  1919,  and  that  we  were 
instructed  by  said  convention  to  obtain,  if  possible,  for  the  delegates  selected 
by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference,  and  containing 
the  following  specific  request: 

"  May  we,  therefore,  ask  you  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  or  whomso- 
ever may  be  intrusted  with  the  specific  details  of  such  matters  by  the  English 
Governnient,  safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  from 
Dublin  to  Paris." 

Following  an  interview  between  the  President  and  the  chairman  of  our 
delegation,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  Ck)l.  E.  M.  House,  and  the  identical 
request  was  made  through  him. 

The  implications  of  your  letter  that  any  person  was  acting  unofficially, 
privately,  or  secretly,  is  therefore  erroneous. 

Attempted  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Ii*eland  in  such  fashion  would  not  only 
be  violative  of  our  instructions  but  obnoxious  to  the  principle,  to  which  the 
steadfastly  adhere  with  multitudes  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  a  just  and  per- 
manent peace  can  only  be  secured  through  open  conventions  openly  arrived  at 

For  the  verity  of  the  record,  which  we  are  anxious  to  maintain  upon  this 
important  matter,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  we  gave  deep  offense  by  our  utterances  in  Ireland,  and  with  whom  you 
have  been  informed  we  "were  seeking  to  deal,"  as  well  as  the  name  or  names 
of  any  person  or  persons  who  assumed  to  negotiate  or  promote  any  such  secret 
or  unofficial  dealings  upon  our  behalf? 

We  likewise  deem  it  proper  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  the  fact 
that  we  scrupulously  refrained  from  any  public  utterances  in  England,  and 
that  our  statements  to  the  people  of  Ireland  as  to  the  objects  of  our  mission 
were^  in  strict  conformity  with  the  purposes  stated  to  you  in  our  written 
application  for  imssports  and  cherished  and  advocated  by  American  citizens 
since  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republic.  We  are  confident  that,  if  your 
information  is  correct  to  the  effect  that  our  utterances  gave  deep  ofliense,  such 
offense  was  not  given  to  the  Irish  people  or  to  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives, in  whose  presence  the  utterances  were  made. 

Awaiting  your  further  advices,  we  are,  sir, 
Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indefendengb» 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  'CJiairman, 

Nonk — Thla  letter  was  never  answered. 
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AlOEBICAN  GOICKIBSIOR  ON  IbXBH  InDKPBNDKNCB, 

Paris,  May  f7,  1919. 
The  Pbesident  of  the  Unitkd  States, 

PariB. 
Dbab  Mb.   President:  We  inclose  herewith  copy  of  letter   received   last 
eTening  from  Mr.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  together  with  copy  of 
reply  thereto  of  even  date.    We  submit  this  so  that  you  may  be  fully  advised 
I>ending  one  further  effort  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our  mis^on. 
With  assurances  of  our  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  are. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

American  Coicmission  on  Ibibh  Indefsnuencs, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

(Same  letter  sent  to  Messrs.  White,  Bliss,  and  House.) 


Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant  and  hasten  to  in- 
form you,  in  reply,  that  I  have  neither  made  nor  associated  myself  in  any  way 
with  efforts  to  bring  you  and  your  colleagues  into  touch  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Government  in  Paris  or  elsewhere,  nor  had  I,  until  within 
the  last  few  days,  any  knowledge  of  those  efforts. 

You,  yourselves,  have  not  at  any  time  approached  me  in  the  matter,  nor  was 
I  aware,  until  quite  recently,  of  the  informal  action  to  which  yo  urefer. 

I  may  add  that  I  was  equally  unaware,  until  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  com- 
munication which  you  addressed  to  the  President  upon  your  arrival  in  Paris 
from  the  United  States. 

I  must,  therefore,  both  personally  and  as  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Negotiate  Peace  with  Germany  and  Austria,  decline  all  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  outcome  of  your  mission. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Henry  White. 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 

Hon.  Henry  White, 

Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Paris, 

Dear  Sir  :  Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  prompt  and  courteous  respohse 
to  our  letter  of  the  27th  instant.  Just  received. 
With  assurance  of  our  appreciation  and  respect. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independencb, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

ParU,  May  28,  1919. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  a  large 
number  of  cablegrams  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  insisting  upon 
the  securing  of  opportunity  to  present  Ireland's  case  to  the  peace  conference, 
and  protesting  against  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  *We 
trust  that  you  will  find  time,  even  with  your  multiplicity  of  dulies,  to  give  tlie 
same  careful  consideration. 

May  we  also  take  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  fears  of  these  peti- 
tioners as  to  the  effect  of  article  10,  if  adopted,  seem  to  have  a  very  substantial 
basis  of  fact  and  reason.  It  occurs  to  us,  as  it  doubtless  has  to  them,  that  the 
following  evil  effects  might  flow  from  the  Inclusion  of  article  10  in  its  present 
form: 

1.  That  nations  and  peoples  claiming  age-old  territorial  integrities  of  their 
own  would,  ipso  facto,  be  forced  under  the  authority  of  other  nations  or  even 
kingdoms,  without  a  hearing. 
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2.  That  peoples,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the  prindples  of 
free  governments  snch  as  our  own,  could  be  forced  under  the  rule  of  monar- 
chies or  military  autocracies. 

8.  That  the  signatories,  including  our  country,  would  be  bound,  after  th» 
adoption  of  article  10,  to  prevent  the  giving  of  aid  by  outside  advocates  of 
liberty  to  oppressed  nations,  wldch  practice  has  obtained  among  civUixed 
peoples  from  time  immemoriaL 

4.  That  the  powerful  signatories,  including  our  country,  might  eventually  be- 
compelled  to  wage  war,  for  the  preservation  of  "  territorial  integrity,'*  no 
matter  how  unjust  and  oppressive  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  refusal  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  a 
hearing  in  Paris,  and  without  consulting  with  them  upon  this  particular  sub- 
ject, may  we  not  offer  the  suggestions  following,  which  might  apply  to  the 
case  of  Ireland  and  other  nations  under  like  disabilities  and  similarly  situated : 

First  Before  final  adoption  of  article  10  that  a  full  and  open  hearing 
before  the  committee  of  four  of  the  great  powers  at  the  peace  conference  be 
accorded  to  any  nation  or  people,  in  order  that  they  may  present  any  ques* 
tions  of  fact  which  they  may  desire  to  submit  to  prove  their  own  territorial 
integrity,  or  to  dispute  the  claim  of  any  nation  claiming  territory  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled,  or  is,  at  the  time  of  the  signing  thereot  attempting  to 
acquire  or  hold  by  force  of  arms. 

Second.  That  in  any  event  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"The  members  of  the  league  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or 
in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  territorial  boundaries  of  no  country  at  the  signing  of  the  covenant 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  any  other  country  or  nation  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  natural  ones,  or  clearly  defined,  inhabited  by  a  homogeneous  people, 
a  majority  of  whom  by  a  vote  of  its  electorate  has  determined  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live,  and  whose  efforts  to  establish 
the  same  and  function  thereunder  are  at  the  time  of  the  signing  hereof  pre* 
vented  by  an  army  of  occupation  or  other  form  of  forcible  repression." 

With  assurances  of  our  continued  high  regard,  we  remain. 
Sincerely, 

American  Ck)MMis8i0N  on  Ibish  Independence, 
By  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

(Copies  of  the  above  letter  and  cablegrams  sent  to  Messra  House,  White^ 
Bliss,  and  Lansing.) 

American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  28,  1919. 
Mt  Dbae  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowl* 
edge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  17  inclosing  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  May  27. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

GUiBEBT  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President. 
HoiL  Fbank  p.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  29,  1919. 
Deae  Mb.  Walsh:  Thank  you  for  your  note  of  May  27  inclosing  for  my 
information  a  copy  of  your  recent  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Count  Plunkett. 

Cordially,  yours, 

B.  M.  House. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Chairman,  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 
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American  Commission  on  Ibish  Indepbndercb, 

Paris,  May  29,  19t9. 

Dear  Sir:  As  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  convention  held  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  1919,  we  respectfully  request  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  the  members  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate 
Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  convenient  and  meet  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary. 

With  assurances  of  our  respect  and  high  regard,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Wai£H, 
E.   F.   Dunne. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Grew, 

Secretary  to  the  American  Commiaaion  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  29,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  Inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  this  day  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace. 

We  were  informed  by  Col.  "House  that  daily  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
plenipotentiary  are  held  at  the  Hotel  CriUon,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  attend  at  any  time  an  opportunity  was  given  us  for 
a  hearing. 

We  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commission  at  their  r^ular  meeting 
hour  this  morning,  but  their  meeting  had  adjourned.  Mr.  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  therefore  suggested  to  us,  through  his  private  secretary,  that  we 
make  this  request  through  the  secretary  of  the  commission. 

We  wish  you  to  be  assured  that  we  will  occupy  but  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  Indulge  the  hope  that  you  may  accord  us  this  hearing  at  as  early  a 
moment  as,  will  meet  with  your  pleasure  and  convenience,  considering  your 
other  important  duties. 
With  assurances  of  our  great  respect,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Waiah. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Paris. 

(Letters  of  similar  purport  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  White,  House, 
and  Bliss.) 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  May  SI,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  We  beg  to  advise  you  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  commis- 
sion given  us  by  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
February  22,  1919,  and  following  our  letter  to  you  of  April  16.  1919,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  delegates  selected  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  represent  them  at  the  peace  conference.  Our  information 
is  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has  definitely  denied  safe  conducts  to 
these  representatives,  and  hence  they  can  not  appear  before  the  peace  confer- 
ence or  any  committee  thereof. 

The  resolutions  and  instructions  under  which  we  are  acting  provide  that  If 
opportunity  be  not  given  the  regularly  chosen  representatives  of  Ireland,  we 
should  ourselves  present  her  case;  her  insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-deter- 
mination; and  to  international  recognition  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  her  i)eople. 

We  therefore  petition  you  to  use  your  good  offices  to  secure  a  hearing  for  us 
before  the  special  committee  of  the  four  great  powers,  so  that  we  may  dis- 
charge the  duty  Imposed  upon  us  by  our  convention. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  we  desire  to  state,  and  would  thank 
you  to  convey  the  Information  to  the  other  members  of  your  committee,  that 
we  do  not  hold,  or  claim  to  have,  any  commission  or  authority  from  the  people 
of  Ireland  or  their  representatives;  but  desire  solely  and  respectfully  to  pre- 
sent the  resolutions  of  the  American  convention  with  a  brief  argument  in 
support  thereof. 
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May  we  also  point  out  that  while  the  convention  which  we  represent  was. 
tmofBdal,  and  while  we  claim  no  official  authority  in  the  governmental  sense, 
nevertheless,  it  was  a  convention  composed  of  5,132  delegates;  democratically 
selected,  representing  every  State  in  the  American  Union ;  and  the  individuals 
w^bo  composed  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  men  and  women  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  of  all  religious  sects,  and  of  practically  every  trade,  pro- 
fession, and  avocation  which  go  to  make  up  our  national  life. 

TVe  think  it  is  likewise  fair  to  state  that  this  convention  acted  for  many 
lulllioiis  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who,  In  this  representative  way,  respectfully 
urge  you  to  give  favorable  response  to  the  request  of  this  petition. 

We  will  deeply  appreciate  It  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  an  early 
reply  to  this  letter,  as  the  matter  of  our  departure  for  home  &  pressing  us. 

IVitli  considerations  of  our  continued  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

Fkank    p.   Walsh,   Chainnaint 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

7o  the  Presidbnt  or  the  Unxtkd  States, 

PariB. 


Ameeican  (Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

PaHs,  May  SI,  1919. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  29,  requesting, 
as  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  February  22,  1919,  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  members  of  the 
American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  at  as  early  a  moment  as  may  be  con- 
venient and  meet  with  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioners  plenipotentiary. 

The  commission  is  led  to  believe  that  your  object  In  requesting  to  be  received 
is  to  ask  its  good  offices  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  so-called  "  Irish  republic."  On  the  basis  of  this  understand- 
ing, I  am  Instructed  by  the  American  commissioners  to  express  to  you  tlielr 
regrets  that  they  are  unable  to  comply  with  your  request,  for  the  reason  that 
It  Is  not  within  the  province  of  the  American  delegation  to  request  the  peace 
conference  to  receive  a  delegation  composed  of  citizens  of  a  country  other  than 
our  own,  when  that  country  is  officially  represented  at  the  conference,  in  regard 
to  a  matter  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  mrking  of  peace  with  G^ermany 
and  Austria. 

With  assurance  of  respect,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

.  J.  G.  Grew,  Secretary  Oener<iL 
Messrs.  Frank  P.  Walsh  and  B.  F.  Dunne, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris, 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris,  May  SI,  l919, 

Mt  Dbab  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  President  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  28  with  the  Inclosed  telegrams  and  to  say  that  I 
am  bringing  them  to  the  President's  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
Confidential  Secretary  to  tJie  President. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  2, 1919, 

Mt  DKiJK  Mr.  Close:  I  am  handing  you  herewith  letter  for  delivery  to  the 
President,  which  is  quite  urgent  as  to  time.  Would  appreciate  it  deeply  if  you 
would  get  It  to  his  hand  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Thanking  you  for  all  of  your  kindnesses,  I  am, 

Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Gilbert  F.  Close, 

Confidential  Secretary  to  the  President,  Paris. 
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Amkbigan  Commission  on  Irish  Indbpendencs; 

Paris,  June  2, 1919, 
Deab  Mb.  Pkesident:  Upon  this  morning  Mr.  J.  O.  Orew,  secretary  general 
to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  handed  Got.  Dunne  and  my- 
self a  letter,  copy  of  which  is  inclosed  to  yon  herewith.    He  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  you  were  willing  to  accord  personal  interviews  to  us. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  courtesy  extended,  and  would  be  grateful  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  indicate  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible,  coasisteot 
with  your  great  press  of  affairs,  when  I  might  see  you. 
Always,  sincerely, 

Fbank  p.  Walsh. 
The  Peesident  of  the  United  States, 

Paris, 


American  Commission  on  Irish  iNDEPENnENCE, 

Paris,  June  2,  1919. 

My  Dear  Sib:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  31 
answering  ours  of  the  29th  ultimo,  handed  to  us  by  you  in  person  this  morning. 

We  desire  to.  state  that  our  object  in  requesting  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  was  not  to  ask  its  good 
offices  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  as  you  state  in  your  letter  the  commission  has  been  led  to  be- 
ll ve.  In  order  to  remove  this  misapprehension,  we  res;pectfully  submit  the 
following : 

Our  information  is  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  ha»  definitely 
denied  safe  conducts  to  these  representatives,  and  hence  they  can  not  appear 
before  the  peace  conference  or  any  committee  thereof. 

The  resolutions  and  instructions  of  the  Irish  race  convention,  under  which 
we  are  acting,  provide  that  if  opportunity  be  not  given  the  regularly  chosen 
representatives  of  Ireland,  we  should  ourselves  present  her  case;  her  insistence 
upon  her  right  of  self-determination;  and  to  international  recognition  of  the 
republican  form  of  government  established  by  her  people. 

We  wish  to  advise  the  commission  further  that  we  do  not  hold,  or  claim 
to  have,  any  commission  or  authority  from  the  people  of  Ireland  or  their 
representatives;  but  desire  in  appearing  before  tJie  commission  solely  and  re- 
spectfully to  present  the  resolution  of  the  American  convention  with  a  brief 
argument  in  support  thereof. 

May  we  also  point  out  that  while  we  claim  no  official  status  in  the  govern- 
mental sense,  nevertheless,  we  are  the  representatives  of  a  conv^ition  composed 
of  5,132  delegates,  democratically  selected,  representing  every  State  in  the 
American  Union;  and  the  individuals  who  composed  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  been  men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  of  all  religious 
sects,  and  of  practically  every  trade,  profession,  and  avocation  which  go  to 
make  up  our  national  life. 

We  think  it  likewise  fair  to  state  that  this  convention  acted  for  many  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  in  this  representative  way  respectfully  urge 
the  commission  to  grant  us  a  full  hearing. 

We  therefore  renew  our  request,  and  trust  that  the  commission  may  aee  its 
way  clear  to  fix  a  time,  at  its  pleasure  and  convenience,  when  we  may  appear 

before  it 
Awaiting  the  favor  of  an  early  reply,  and  with  assurances  of  our  great 

respect,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Grew, 

Secretary  General  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris, 


American  Commission  or  Irish  Indefeni«hcb, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  report  oa 

conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

On  account  of  the  serious  and  critical  situation  exposed  by  the  report,  W9 
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Q>e^  that  70VL  will  be  good  enough  to  give  this  document  your  careful  considera- 
tion, and  also  to  present  the  same  to  the  full  peace  conference  or  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  five  great  powers,  whichever  may  be  the  proper  course  under  the 
practice  of  the  conference.  With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem* 
i^e  are, 

Sincerely, 

AlfEBICAN  COKKI8BION  ON  ISISH  iNDKPBlfSEirGl^ 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  OhainiuHK 
E.  F.  Dunns. 

The  PSBSIDENT  OF  THX  UNITXD  STATES, 

ParU. 


Ameuoan  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 
Sib  :  Complying  with  you  request  of  May  1,  1919,  made  through  Sir  William 
"W  iceman  and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallalgh  and  George  Gkivan  Dully, 
tlie  representatives  at  Paris  of  the  Irish  republican  government,  that  we  visit 
«very  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially  Belfast,  to  ascertain  the  actual  conditions 
'existing  In  that  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  we  have,  except  where  prevented  by  the 
iise  of  military  forces  of  the  English  army  of  occupation,  visited  the  four 
Provinces  of  Ireland,  including  Belfast,  as  well  as  the  other  principal  cities  and 
towns. 

We  have  prepared  a  report  covering  the  facts,  with  certain  recommendations. 

In  order  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may  be  Informed,  we  herewith 

Itand  you  copy  of  this  report,  which,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  fticti, 

-contains  a  demand  for  an  investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  peace  con* 

ference. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  your  Government  that  the  original  of  this  document 
fias  this  day  been  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  that  copies 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence* 
Feank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

Hon.  David  Lloyd-Geobge, 

Prime  Minister  of  England,  Paris. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Indefendenob, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 

Sm :  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  three  copies  of  document  entitled  "  Re- 
port on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  confer- 
ence," which  we  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  President,  with  copy  to  Hon. 
David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  now  considering 
the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  here- 
tofore passed  a  resolution  In  favor  of  Ireland's  right  of  self-determination, 
which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  peace  conference,  unless  In  secret  session, 
of  which  we  have  had  no  advices,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  kindly 
transmit  one  copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  and  practices 
of  the  State  Department  With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  considera- 
tion,  we  are, 

Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independbngi^ 
Frank  P.  Wai^h,  CTuUrman* 

B.  F.  DtJNNE. 

Hon.  Robert  Lansing. 

Beoretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Pari$» 
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Ahebican  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace* 

Paris,  June  7,  1919. 
My  Deab  Mb.  Walsh  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  61 
inclosing  the  memorandum  concerning  conditions  in  Ireland  and  to  say  that  I 
have  brought  it  to  the  Presid«it*s  personal  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Gilbert  F.  Close, 
ConflderUi€U  Secretary  to  the  PreHderU, 
Mr.  Fbank  p.  Walsh, 

Orand  Hotel,  Paris. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919, 

Dear  Mr.  Pbesident:  We  inclose  you  herewith  paragraph  Inadvertently 
omitted  from  our  "  Report  on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investiga- 
tion by  the  peace  conference,"  which  we  had  the  honor  of  sendinf  you  upon 
the  6th  instant.  The  same  should  be  inserted  under  the  subtitle  **  The  revolu- 
tion," on  page  13  of  said  report  • 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  DnuNNE. 

The  Pbesident  of  the  United  States,  Paris, 

(A  similar  letter  and  inclosure  also  was  sent  to  David  Lloyd  George,  British 
Prime  Minister.) 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919, 

Deab  Sib  :  We  inclose  to  you  herewith  two  corrected  copies  of  our  **  Report  on 
conditions  in  Ireland,  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference.** 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  these  substituted  for  the  ones  heretofore 
transmitted,  or  have  the  necessary  corrections  made? 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independsngbl 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  DCJNN& 
Hon.  RoBEBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State,  Paris 


Amebican  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Birkenhead, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  House  of  Lords,  London,  England, 

Sib  :  Upon  the  22d  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  a  statement,  in  reply 
to  a  question  of  Viscount  Mldleton,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister 
with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  Investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith  for  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Lords  this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  Hon.  David 
Lloyd  George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  iNDEPs^NDKNab 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman 
B.  F.  Dukkju 
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Aksbioan  O0MICIS610N  ON  Ibish  Independence. 

Paris,  June  8,  1919, 
Bditob  London  Tikes, 

London^  England. 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  yon  herewith  "Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  inyestlgatlon  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George,  British  prime  minister,  upon 
Uie  same  subject. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  charges  have  been  made  that  matters  deeply 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  habituidly 
suppressed  by  Bnglish  newspapera  In  order  that  your  paper  may  be  thor- 
oughly advised,  and  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  the  subject 
later,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  the  inclosed  documents. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

AlCEBIGAN   OOMMISSION  ON   IbISH  InDEPENDBNOA 

Fbank  p.  Walsh,  CTiairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

(Similar  letters  and  inclosures  were  sent  to  tU  leading  Bnglish  Journals.) 


Amebigan  (Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 

Sib  :  Upon  the  14th  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons 
on  that  date,  as  published  In  the  London  Times,  you  made  an  official  statement  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to  the 
result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submt  to  you  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  cabinet, 
this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  His  Majesty,  King 
Cteorge  y,  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

American  Oommission  on  Ibish  Independenoi. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

B.  F.  DiJNNE. 

Mr.  BoNAB  Law,  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  London,  England. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  8,  1919. 
His  Majesty  George  V,  King  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England. 

Your  Majesty  :  We  herewith  transmit  to  you  our  "  Report  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  your  prime  minister,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George. 

The  original  of  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  presentation  to  the  peace  conference,  and  copies  have  been  for- 
warded to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  American  Secretary  of  State,  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully* 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  IS,  1919. 
American  CJommission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris. 

Qentijcmen  :  Following  Mr.  Lansing's  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo,  conveying  to 
us  the  opinion  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  that  further 
effort  to  secure  the  issuance  of  safe  conducts  by  tiie  British  €k>vemment  to 
Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett  would  be  futile  and  unwise,  we  pro- 
ceeded, as  you  have  been  individually  Informed,  to  ourselves  secure  a  hearing 
before  your  full  body  upon  the  merits  of  the  Irish  case. 
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While  making  this  effort  we  are  informed  that  the  United  States  Senate  has 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  your  honorable  body  to  endeavor  to  secure  a 
hearing  for  the  same  gentlemen  before  the  peace  conference  in  order  tbat  th«jr 
might  present  the  case  of  Ireland  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  th  people  of  Ireland  for  a  goyernment  of  their  own  selection. 

In  this  situation  we  feel  tiiat  further  effort  upon  our  part  should  be  sus- 
pended until  the  resolution  is  acted  upon  by  your  honorable  body. 

We  most  respectfully  urge,  both  as  American  citizens  and  in  our  representa- 
tive capacity,  that  early  and  favorable  action  be  taken  by  your  body  upon  the 
Senate  resolution. 

If  your  commission  concludes  to  so  act  upon  the  Senate  resolution,  and  a 
hearing  is  granted  by  the  peace  conference  to  the  Irish  representatives  and 
international  recognition  is  accorded  to  the  republican  government  set  up  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  further  demand  by  us  upon 
your  valuable  time. 

Will  you  therefore  be  good  enough  to  advise  us  of  whatever  action  your 
honorable  body  may  see  fit  to  take  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment? 

With  assurances  of  our  appreciation  for  other  courtesies,  and  indulging  the 
hope  of  an  early  response  to  this  communication,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully, 

American  (Commission  on  Ibish  Indsp]bndxrg& 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Cfuiirmnn, 

B.   F.  DUNNB. 


AMEBIOAN   Ck>MMtSBION   ON   IEISB   INDEPENDENCE, 

Paris,  July  IS,  1919. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Grew, 

Secretary  General  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 

Deab  Mb.  Secbetaby  Genebai,:  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  handing  yon  here- 
with letter  of  even  date  addressed  to  the  American  commission  to  negotiate 
peace,  which  we  request  that  kindly  hand  to  them  at  once. 
Sincerely, 

American  Ck>M mission  on  Ibish  Indwni»bno& 
Fbank  p.  Waxsh,  Chairman, 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


Amebioan  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  July  IS,  1919. 

Deab  Mb.  President  :  We  Inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  to-day  addressed 
to  the  American  commission  to  negotiate  peace,  the  original  of  wldch  was  foi^ 
warded  through  Secretary  General  Grew,  and  to  which  we  respectfully  request 
your  early  and  kindly  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Indiependencs: 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

B.  F.  DXTNNE. 
The  PRBSIDBNT  or  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PoriS. 

(Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  Bliss,  House,  and  White.) 


American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace; 

Paris,  June  U,  1919. 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  13,  together 
with  the  inclosed  copy  of  letter  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
and  to  say  that  your  letter  will  receive  my  careful  consideration. 
Sincere^,  yours, 

Tabkeb  H.  Buaa. 
Amkbigan  Commission  on  Irish  Independence,  Paris, 
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AMBBIGAN  OoUUlBBlOJf  ON  Ibi8h  Insefsndkncb, 

Parii,  June  17,  1919. 

American  Commission  to  Neootiatk  Pbacob,  ParU. 

Gentlemen  :  Inasmuch  as  the  peace  terms  are  so  close  to  stgnature,  will  yon 
not  be  good  enough  to  advise  us  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  as  to  the 
disposition  by  the  full  peace  conference  of  the  Senate  resolution  as  follows : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  earnestly  requests  the 
American  Peace  Commission  at  Versailles  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  Bdward 
de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George  Noble  Plunkett,  a  hearing  before 
said  peace  conference  in  order  that  they  may  present  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

"  Resolved  further^  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  express  its  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  gOTemment  of  its  own  choice." 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are  receiving  constant  and  urgent  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  same,  we  wish  to  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  that  unless 
action  is  taken  very  shortly,  the  delay  itself  will  amount  to  a  denial  of  the 
request. 

With  assurances  of  our  high  regard  and  esbetm. 
Sincerely^ 

Fbank  p.  Waijsh,  Oholrman, 


Amebigan  Commission  to  Negotiate  Pbaoi; 

Paris,  June  17,  1919. 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 

Chairman  American  Commission  of  Irish  Independence,  Paris. 

SiB :  The  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  has  the  hon<^  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  June  17  and  previous  correspondence  re- 
garding the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  appearance  of  Edward  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  George  Noble 
Plunkett  before  the  peace  conference  and  to  inform  you  that  the  commission 
will  not  fail  to  comply  with  the  request  stated  in  your  above-mentioned  letter. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Grew,  Secretary  General. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris;  June  17,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1910,  we  had  the  honor  to  f oi> 
ward  you  our  **  Report  on  conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigatiOQ 
by  peace  conference,'*  the  investigation  to  be  conducted  by  an  impartial  body 
appointed  by  the  peace  conference,  and  excluding  from  membership  the  inter- 
ested countries;  or  a  committee  selected  equally  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land and  the  elected  representatives  of  Ireland,  the  chairman  to  be  agre^  upon 
by  parties,  or,  In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

We  now  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  in  the  report  heretofore  forwarded  to 
yon  the  most  revolting  acts  committed  against  the  people  of  Ireland  were  not 
included,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  details  of  evidence  covering  the  same 
are  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Ian  Mac- 
Pherson,  and  military  and  other  officials  under  his  authority. 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  our  report  has  been  attested  by  some  of  the  more 
progressive  and  independent  newspapers  of  England;  but  in  view  of  certain 
public  statements  by  English  officials  and  certain  newspapers,  we  beg  to  make 
the  following  additions  to  our  report : 

(1)  Since  the  submission  thereof,  through  use  of  an  army  of  spies  and 
agents  provocateurs,  reprisals  have  begun  against  the  persons  and  property  of 
those  who  are  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  many  of  the  atrocities  reported ; 
and  men  and  women  are  being  arrested  upon  trumped-up  charges  and  traiuk 
ported  to  places  distant  from  their  homes  and  friends,  so  as  to  be  deprived  ol 
assistance  or  defense. 
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(2)  The  only  charge  In  the  report  heretofore  submitted  to  yon  whidi 
8o  far  as  we  know,  received  specific  denial  at  the  hands  of  any  English  autiiiorlty 
Is  the  following: 

"  Police  and  soldiers  are  habitually  permitted  to  enter  the  cells  where  political 
prisoners  are  confined  and  to  beat  them  with  their  clubs.'* 

We  are  ready  to  substantiate  this  charge  before  the  commission  of  inquiry, 
(a)  by  the  production  of  large  numbers  of  witnesses  who  have  beoi  thus 
beaten;  (&)  by  proof  of  witnesses  of  the  highest  standing,  Including  American 
citizens,  who  examined  the  cells  of  the  prisoners  shortly  after  the  beatings 
and  found  the  fresh  blood  still  covering  the  walls  of  the  cells;  (c)  by  the  pro- 
duction of  prisoners  whose  injuries  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  who  have  been 
maimed  and  disfigured  for  life  by  the  beatings  of  the  soldiers  and  police. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  in  Ireland  as  herein  and  heretofore  set  forth,  which 
we  earnestly  insist  can  not  be  ignored  if  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished, as  well  as  the  fact  that  if  prompt  action  is  not  taken  many  more 
innocent  lives  may  be  lost,  and  further  brutalities  committed,  with  the  apparent 
sanction  of  other  nations;  that  evidence  now  in  existence  may  be  destroyed, 
and  witnesses  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  commission  of  inquiry,  we  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  at  once  place  these  additional 
tSLCtB  before  the  peace  conference  and  urge  upon  it  the  necessity  and  Joatice 
of  prompt  acquiescence  in  the  demand  for  a  hearing  before  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal such  as  heretofore  described. 

With  considerations  of  our  continued  esteem  and  great  respect, 
Sincerely* 

AicEBicAN  Commission  on  Ibish  IvvEnsmmHi 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman* 
B.  F.  Duif  NX. 

The  Pbesihent  or  ths  Unitid  States,  Patig. 


Amkbican  Commission  on  Ibish  Indefbrihengb, 

ParU,  June  17,  1919. 
Col.  ^B.  M.  HousB, 

Member  of  American  Commission  to  Negotiaie  Peaoe,  Paris. 

Deab  Col.  House:  We  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  which  we  are 
to-day  sending  to  the  President,  In  reference  to  conditions  existing  in  Ireland. 
Sincerely, 

Ameucan  Commission  on  Ibish  iNmEFKNOKNCB. 
Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

(Similar  letters  sent  to  Messrs.  Bliss  and  White.) 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Indepkndbnob, 

Paris,  June  17,  1919. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  and  American 

Commissioner  to  Negotiate  Peace,  Paris. 
Deab  Sib:  We  inclose  you  herewith  copies  of  letter  which  we  are  to-daj 
sending  to  the  President,  in  reference  to  conditions  existing  in  Ireland. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  transmit  one  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Senate  and  one  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  ooo* 
tomdty  with  the  customs  and  practices  of  your  department 
Sincerely^ 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  iNSBPBiniENCB; 
Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman 
B.  F.  Dunns. 


Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  iNnEPENixDfCB, 

Paris,  June  18,  1919. 
Bight  Honorable  Lobd  Bibkbnhead, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
House  of  Lords, 

London,  England, 
Sib:  We  hand  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  sent  on  the  17th  instant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing  additional  atrodtieB  being  com- 
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mitted  by  the  BngAflh  Goyemment  In  Ireland,  so  that  you  may  be  informed. 
Ctopies  of  this  letter  have  also  been  sent  to  Mr.  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State, 
Xor  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
ReB|>ectfQlly, 

AmEBICAN   Ck)lCHISSI01f   ON   IXISH   iNinCPBNmBNGK, 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Similar  letters  were  also  sent  to  Messrs.  David  Lloyd-George,  Bonar  Law, 
tbe  London  Times,  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Daily  Herald,  Manchester  Guardian^ 
the  Morning  Post,  and  other  widely-known  English  newspapers. 


American  Ck)MMissiON  to  Nbootiatb  Peace, 

Paris,  18,  1919. 
Oknitembn:  Gen.  Bliss  has  received  your  letter  of  17  June,  1919,  inclosing 
coply  of  letter  of  evoi  date  to  the  President  in  reference  to  conditions  existing 
in  Ireland,  and  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  its  receipt,  with  his  thanks. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

W.  B.  Waixace,  Colonelf  Oenerta  Staff, 

AjMmacAV  C3ommission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 


Akebican  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  19,  1919. 
Tbe  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Paris. 
Gentlemen  :  We  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  this  day  forwarded  to 
Hon.    David  Lloyd-George,  British  prime  minister,  relating  to  the  case  of 
Countess  Marklevicz. 

If  your  honorable  commission  can  officially  or  individually  aid  in  securing 
the    releaJK  of  this  worthy  woman,  we  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  ends  of 
Justice  will  be  served  thereby,  and  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  humanity  for  which 
you  will  receive  the  kindly  gratitude  of  many  millions  of  people. 
Respectfully^ 

American  Commission  on  Ibisu  Independence, 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  19,  1919. 
Hon.  David  Llotd^^eoboe, 

British  Prime  Minister,  Paris. 

Sn:  We  desire  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  Countess 
Marklevicz,  and  to  enter  our  most  solemn  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  and  its  officials  toward  her. 

On  June  6,  1919,  we  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  for  your  official  consid- 
eration and  action  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  a  report  of  certain 
atrocities  and  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  English  army  of  occupation  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Ireland,  with  a  demand  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  conunittee 
of  inquiry  by  the  peace  conference. 

'We  have  been  advised  that  the  Countess.  Marklevicz,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Irisli  parliament  and  minister  of  labor  in  the  Irish  republican  cabinet,  has  been 
arrested  and  confined  in  jail  upon  an  inconsequential  charge;  and  that  the 
poDishment  now  being  inflicted  upon  her  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reprisal  and  in 
retaliation  for  giving  information  in  regard  to  certain  of  thf^  atrocities  con- 
tained in  our  report 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Countess  Marklevicz  is  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment, splendid  intellectual  gifts,  courageous  spirit,  and  of  spotless  character^ 
and  has  a  place  deep  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as  well  as  many 
millions  in  the  United  States. 

Dnring  our  interviews  with  the  Countess  Marklevicz  in  Dublin  a  few  weeks 
ago,  we  observed  that  while  she  is  a  woman  of  high  spirit  and  strong  will, 
ber  health  is  not  robust,  and  we  greatly  fear  that  the  harshness  of  Jail  life  may 
result  in  her  death. 
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Our  reasons  for  making  the  charge  that  the  cmeltlea  now  being  Inflicted  upoo 
the  Countess  Markleyicz  are  In  the  nature  of  reprisals  by  the  Brltlah  Qovem- 
ment  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Much  of  the  detailed  evidence  of  atrocities  committed  against  women 
prisoners  In  Ireland  was  furnished  us  by  the  Countess  Markievlcz. 

(2)  She  has  In  her  possession  the  evidence  of  certain  unspeakable  outrages, 
the  details  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  which  we  Intend  to  sub- 
mit to  the  commission  of  Inquiry  when  selected  by  the  peace  conference. 

(3)  We  have  indubitable  proof  at  hand  that  during  the  course  of  our  in- 
vestigation in  Ireland  the  Countess  Markievicz  was  shadowed  by  spies  In  the 
employ  of  the  British  Government,  and  direct  threats  were  made  against  her 
during  the  progress  of  our  Inquiry. 

(4)  She  was  arrested  on  a  frivolous  charge  after  our  report  was  sent  to  you, 
and  while  publication  of  it  was  absolutely  forbidden  In  Ireland,  where  the  fiacts 
were  easily  ascertainable,  and  during  the  time  the.  same  was  being  withheld 
jtrom  publication  by  thi  English  press. 

(5)  The  sentence  Imposed  upon  her  is  for  a  length  of  time  which  would  keep 
her  in  Jail  during  the  Inquiry  that  may  be  made  by  the  peace  conference. 

(6)  The  alleged  utterances  for  which  she  is  now  Imprisoned  were  made  a 
month  or  more  before  her  arrest,  and  no  action  had  been  taken  upon  tbem, 
as  we  are  informed,  until  after  thfe  receipt  o(  our  report  on  English  atrocities 
by  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Ian  MacPherson. 

(7)  That  during  our  visit  to  Ireland  we  heard  many  public  utterances  of  the 
same  import  as  those  for  which  the  Countess  Markievicz  is  in  Jail,  delivered  in 
and  out  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  upon  which  no  action  whatever  was  taken 
by  the  Qovemment. 

We  sincerely  hope  that,  animated  by  a  decent  regard  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, which  we  know  you  cherish,  and  in  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
especially  having  in  mind  the  danger  to  the  life  of  the  Countess  Markievicz 
through  continued  suffering  In  jail,  you  will  use  your  great  powers  and  author- 
ity as  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  the  Immediate  release  of  this 
worthy  woman. 

We  have,  moreover,  reason  to  apprehend  that  arrests  of  other  women  who 
suffered  atrocities  on  their  own  persons  while  in  jail,  or  who  were  witnesses  to 
them  being  practiced  on  others,  are  impending,  and  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  English  Government  to  imprison  In  Ireland  or  remove  from  that  country 
men  and  women  whose  testimony  may  be  Indlspenslble  to  the  proposed  investi- 
gation. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  not  making  this  request  at  the  instance 
of  the  Countess  Markievicz,  nor  at  the  suggestion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
republican  government  in  Ireland,  but  on  the  grounds — 

(a)  Of  our  common  humanity;  and 

(&)  So  that  when  the  committee  of  Inquiry  Is  appointed  those  upon  whom 
atrocities  have  been  practiced,  or  who  have  witnessed  the  same,  will  not  be 
dead,  incarcerated  In  prison,  or  so  broken  In  health  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
the  hearing. 

Bespectfully, 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Indspenbence» 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  20,  1919. 
American  Commission  to  Neootiatb  Peace, 

Paris, 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  national  annual  session  now  being  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  by  unani- 
mous vote  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  international  recognition  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  now  existing  In  Ireland  and  urging  the  petice 
conference  to  give  a  hearing  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Cbont 
George  Noble  Plunkett  on  the  case  of  Ireland. 

May  we  point  out  some  of  the  reasons  which  we  respectfully  submit  should 
move  your  honorable  body  to  make  every  effort  to  have  this  resolution  complied 
with: 

(1)  The  American  Federation  of  I/abor  has  enrolled  in  its  membership  more 
than  8,000,000  men  and  women,  with  a  sphere  of  legitimate  influence  embracing 
man>  millions  more. 
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(2)  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  contributed  a  high  percentage  to  the 
overseas  army  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

( 3 )  The  organization  was  the  basis  and  strong  bulwark  of  the  diyision  of  iiv 
dustry  behind  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  without  which  the  wai 
could  not  have  been  won. 

(4)  Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  this  great  organization,  its  veteran  leader, 
and  other  officials  the  productivity  of  our  country  during  the  great  World  War 
was  maintained  at  the  highest  point,  and  not  one  day's  delay  was  occasioned  in 
the  production  of  essential  war  materials  by  strikes  or  labor  disputes. 

(5)  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  aside  from  its  purely  industrial 
activities,  is,  we  believe,  without  exaggeration,  the  most  powerful  force  existent 
in  the  world  to-day  for  the  maintenance  of  that  democracy  cherished  and  prac- 
ticed by  us,  and  for  the  universal  establishment  of  which  America  entered  the 
World  War;  and  to  which  the  world  must  look  for  safety  amid  the  clash  of 
conflicting  governmental  ideas,  ranging  from,  the  reactionary  ambitions  of  mon- 
archies and  autocracies  to  the  extreme  dangers  of  unrestraint  and  chaoa 

We  also  take  this  occasion  to  point  out  that  since  we  made  our  original  re- 
quest to  your  honorable  body  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  race  in  America,  urging  you 
to  endeavor  to  secure  a  hearing  for  the  Irish  case  before  the  peace  conference^ 
the  United  States  Senate,  with  practical  unanimity,  has  made  the  same  request ; 
and  we  have  transmitted  to  you  from  bodies  representing  vast  numbers  of 
American  citizens  of  all  shades  of  political  belief,  composing  all  groups  which 
make  up  our  national  life,  cablegrams  to  the  same  effect. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  day  is  so  close  at  hand  upon  which  we  all  earn- 
estly hope  the  terms  of  peace  will  be  signed,  with  the  greatest  respect,  but 
with  all  urgency,  we  would  ask  the  favor  of  a  reply  to  the  following  questions  r 

(a)  Bab  the  American  C!ommission  to  Negotiate  Peace  or  any  individual 
member  thereof  made  a  request  to  the  general  peace  conference  for  a  hearing 
for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Grlth,  and  Plunkett? 

(6)  Has  your  honorable  body,  or  any  individual  member  thereof,  made  a 
request  to  the  peace  conference  for  the  international  recognition  of  the  Irish 
republic? 

(0)  Has  your  honorable  body,  or  any  individual  member  thereof,  made 
request  of  the  peace  conference  for  any  person  or  persons  to  present  the  case 
of  Ireland,  and  its  right  to  self-determination,  to  the  peace  conference? 

(d)  If  all  or  any  such  requests  have  been  made,  have  the  same  been  con- 
sidered by  the  peace  conference;  and  if  so,  has  answer  thereto  been  received 
from  the  peace  conference  or  any  official  representative  thereof? 

(e)  If  such  requests  have  not  been  made,  will  your  honorable  body  be  good 
enough,  in  view  of  the  manifold  petitions  and  appeals  herein  referred  to,  and 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice,  make  such  requests,  or  any  thereof  which 
you  may  deem  proper ;  and  if  so,  promptly  advise  us  as  to  the  result  or  make 
the  same  public,  so  that  all  of  your  petitioners  may  be  advised. 

With  considerations  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincerely^ 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Indepbndenge, 
Fbanx  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 
E.  F.  Dunne. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  20,  1919. 

Dbab  Me.  President:  We  inclose  herewith,  for  your  information,  copy  of 
letter  addressed  to  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  which  was* 
this  day  delivered  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Grew,  secretary  general. 
Sincerely* 

American  Commission  on  Irish  Independeno^. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

The  PBEsmENT  op  the  United  States,  Paris, 

(Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Lansing,  House,  Bliss,  and  Whiteu)f 
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AlOERICAN  ComCISSION  TO  NBGOTtAn  Peacb, 

Paris,  June  21,  1919. 
Mt  Deab  Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  17, 
which  arrived  during  the  President's  absence  In  Brussels,  and  to  say  that  I 
am  bringing  it  to  his  personal  attention. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

GiLBEBT  F.  Close, 
OonfldenHal  Beoretary  to  the  Presideni. 
Mr.  Fbanx  p.  Walsh, 

Grand  Hotel,  Pari$. 


AiOBBiCAN  GomasBZON  TO  Nbootiatb  Peace, 

ParU,  June  tt,  1919. 
Mr.  Fbawk  P.  Walsh, 

American  Commission  for  Irish  Independence, 

Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 
Sib  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Commission  to  Nego- 
tiate Peace,  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  20,  In  which  you  adVise  the  com- 
mission of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
annual  session  now  being  held  at  Atlantic  City  and  ask  certain  questions  with 
regard  to  the  recent  Senate  resolution. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  I  beg  to  inform  you  that.  In  accordance  with  advice 
which  has  already  been  given  you«  a  copy  of  the  said  Senate  resolution  was 
forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  peace  conference,  Mr.  Clemenceau.  Mr. 
Clemenceau,  alone,  is  competent  to  bring  this  whole  question  to  the  attention 
of  the  conference.  Beyond  this,  of  course — as  you  very  readily  will  appre- 
ciate— ^neither  the  American  commission  aa  a  whole  nor  any  of  its  indlvidaal 
members  can  take  any  further  steps  in  the  premises. 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

X  O.  Gbew,  Secretary  General, 


[Copy  of  telegram.] 

Pabib,  June  Z5, 1919. 
Ian  MagPhebson, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Dublin  Castle,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Proof  has  been  submitted  to  us  at  Paris  that  you  are  using  your  official  power 
as  well  as  the  forces  of  the  English  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ireland  to  suppress 
our  full  reply  to  your  answer  to  our  report  on  conditions  in  Ireland,  which  wb.s 
made  on  the  21st  instant.  Your  answer,  published  broadcast,  made  denials  of 
certain  portions  of  our  report  and  serious  personal  accusations  against  us.  \¥e 
are  also  advised  that  through  the  same  instrumentalities  you  are  suppressing 
altogether  or  causing  to  be  printed  garbled  accounts  of  statements  and  affidavits 
made  by  Individuals  and  officials  in  Ireland  supporting  the  report  of  our  com- 
mission and  challenging  the  accuracy  of  your  answer.  We  most  earnestly  pro- 
test against  this  unfair  procedure  and  arbitrary  abuse  of  authority  as  repugnant 
to  the  modem  conception  of  Justice  and  fair  play  held  by  right  thinking  men 
and  women,  which  we  had  hoped  applied  to  the  English  officials  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independcnck. 

Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 

E.  F.  Dunne. 

KoTE. — ^Thls  telegram  was  never  answered. 


American  Commission  on  Ibish  Indepenuencb, 

Paris,  June  trt,  1919. 
M.  Georges  Clemenceatt, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France,  Paris. 

Monsieur  1e  Pbesident  :  We  have  received  formal  notification  from  the  secre- 
tary general  of  the  American  Commiasion  to  Negotiate  Peace  that  the  whole 
Irish  question  is  now  referable  to  you  alone. 
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We  theratore  beg  leave,  as  the  repreeentatlTea  of  the  Irlah  race  in  America, 
tc»  submit  to  yon  copies  of  the  f0110¥ing  documents,  1.  e. : 

(a)  The  repudiation  by  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  republic  of  the 
usurped  right  of  England  to  enter  Into  obligations  or  agreements  affecting 
Ireland. 

(5)  Official  report  of  the  American  commission  on  Irish  independence  on 
conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

Pending  action  by  the  full  peace  conference  upon  the  request  already  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  Messss.  Sean  T.  0*Geallaigh  and  George  Gavan  Duffy,  the  en- 
voys of  the  Irish  republic  at  Paris,  for  a  full  hearing  before  the  peace  con- 
ference, we  desire  to  urge  upon  you  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  early  creation 
of  an  impartial  commission  of  Inquiry  to  Investigate  and  report  upon  the  actual 
state  of  war  now  existing  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  English  Army 
of  occupation,  with  especial  reference  to  the  atrocities  and  acts  of  barbarism 
still  being  perpetrated. 

Since  the  filing  of  our  original  report  with  President  Wilson  and  the  Ameri- 
can commission  to  negotiate  peace,  the  following  acts  of  savagery  are  being 
perpetrated  by  the  English  Army  of  occupation  on  the  Irish  people,  which  we 
submit  are  In  violation  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  will  render  impossible  the  just  pacification  of  the  world 
for  which  Its  people  are  so  earnestly  striving : 

(1)  Lives  are  being  taken,  or  men  and  women  are  being  maimed  and  wounded 
daily. 

(2)  An  organized  effort  to  destroy  the  homes  of  the  peoples  of  Ireland  Is 
being  waged ; 

(3)  Orders  of  banishment  are  Issued  frequently  against  people,  commanding 
them  to  leave  their  homes  at  the  risk  of  death  and  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment ; 

(4)  Raids  are  being  made  upon  peaceful  towns  and  villages  by  aeroplanes; 

(5)  The  homes  and  places  of  business  of  the  inhabitants  are  beling  Invaded 
and  ransacked ;  looting  is  being  carried  on  in  a  most  shameful  manner ; 

(6)  Property  of  great  value  is  being  confiscated,  for  which  reparation  will  be 
Impossible,  unless  opportunity  is  quickly  given  to  prove  and  Inventory  the 
losses; 

(7)  Barricades  and  emplacements  for  artillery  and  machine  guns  are  being 
.erected,  which  menace  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people; 

(8)  The  meeting  places  of  the  workers  of  Ireland  are  surrounded  bv  mn- 
chine  guns,  so  that  the  workers  are  in  imminent  peril  of  death  while  endeavor* 
Ing  to  carry  on  the  lawful  and  ordinary  activities  of  their  organizations ; 

(9)  Reprisals  of  a  cruel  and  unusual  character  are  being  practiced  in  retali- 
ation for  the  efforts  to  present  the  case  of  Ireland  to  the  peace  conference ; 

(10)  Delicate  and  aged  men  and  women  are  being  confined  in  noisome  and 
Insanitary  jails  solely  on  account  of  their  political  opinions. 

As  the  president  of  the  peace  conference,  to  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  looking  for  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the  adoption  of  instrumentalities 
which  will  put  an  end  to  existing  wars  and  prevent  future  confilcts,  we  most 
earnestly  urge  upon  you  the  immediate  presentation  of  the  accompai^ng  docu- 
ments to  your  honorable  body,  and  the  great  necessity  for  early  action  thereon. 
With  considerations  of  our  high  esteem  and  respect,  we  are, 
Begpectfolly, 

Ambkigan  Commission  on  Ibish  Inimbpbndsnci. 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairman, 

B.  F.  DUNNK. 


tP^raonal  and  argent] 

Amebican  Ck>MMissioN  ON  Ibish  Indepbndbncs, 

Parte,  July  ££,  1919. 
M.  Gbobges  Clemsngeatt, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  France^  Paris. 

Monsieur  le  Prbsidbnt:  We  are  in  receipt  of  information  from  sources  of 
high  authorities  that,  as  president  of  the  peace  conference,  you  have  notified 
American  peace  plenipotentiaries  that,  so  far  as  further  consideration  of  the 
Irish  question  Is  concerned  the  matter  is  one  in  which  you  will  take  no  action. 

We  understand  this  decision  covers: 
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1.  Tbat  the  resolution  of  the  American  Senate^  oiRdally  forwarded  to  yoo 
by  the  American  Ck)mmi88lon  to  Negotiate  Peace,  and  the  recommendatioiis 
contained  therein  expressing  sympathetic  support  to  the  people  of  Ireland  In 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  government  of  their  own  choice,  Is,  by  this  action, 
denied  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  your  entire  disregard  of  American  public 
opinion  as  rendered  In  the  deliberate  resolution  of  our  highest  legislative  body. 

2.  That  the  peace  conference  further  ignores  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Meflsra. 
Walsh  and  Dunne  for  the  appointment  of  an  international  tribunal  to  in-vesti- 
gate  Into  the  charges  of  barbarities  and  Inhuman  conduct.  In  violation  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  perpetrated  by  the  British  €k>vernment  through  its 
military  forces  in  occupation  of  Ireland,  and  upon  Its  defenseless  people. 

The  knowledge  of  your  decision  in  these  matters,  has  been  up  to  now  ^with- 
held from  the  American  public.  The  results  of  the  publication  of  this  informa- 
tion will  doubtless  have  very  material  weight  at  this  time  while  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  occupied  In  matters  of  international  importance, 
in  whlcli,  we  feel  France  has  a  material  interest.  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  giving  widespread  publicity  in  America  to  this  decision  on  your 
part.  But  before  taking  this  step,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  an  audience 
may  be  granted  by  you  to  the  undersigned  to  present  the  Importance  of  the 
situation,  particularly  in  this  relation  to  the  future  interests  of  France,  of 
AmerlcsT,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  20,000,000  citizens  of  Irish  blood  In  the  United  States,  and  the 
effect  of  this  information,  when  published  there,  needs  no  characterization  by 
us  to  indicate  how  grave  may  be  the  danger  to  the  continuance  of  those  same 
relations  of  amity  and  esteem  that  have  marked  the  friendships  existing  be- 
tween the  French,  American,  and  Irish  peoplea 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  accorded  the  honor  of  this  audience  with  yon  at 
your  earliest  possible  convenience,  and,  with  assurances  of  high  esteem  and 
respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

American  Ck)MMissioN  on  Ibish  iNDEPENnKNca, 
John  Asohdbacon  Mubphy, 

Commisaioner  in  Charge^ 


Bjepobt  on  CoNDmoNS  IN  Ireland  With  Demand  fob  Investigation  bt  the 

Peace  Conference. 

The  Irish  race  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  and  2Sd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  provided  by  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  25 
by  the  chairman,  and  instructed  it  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  for 
Ireland  her  right  of  self-determination. 

This  general  committee  selected  from  Its  own  body  Frank  P.  Walsh,  of  New 
Tork,  former  Gov.  Edward  F.  Dunne,  of  Illinois ;  and  Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  E^ila- 
delphia,  as  a  special  commission  to  go  to  Paris.  The  instructions  of  this  9)ecial 
committee  were  as  follows : 

"To  obtain  for  the  delegates  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  a  hearing  at 
the  peace  conference,  and  to  place  before  the  conference.  If  that  hearing  be  not 
given,  the  case  of  Ireland ;  her  insistence  upon  her  right  of  self-determination ; 
and  to  international  recognition  of  the  republican  form  of  %Gvetoioeat  estab- 
liahed  by  her  people." 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Paris  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  commissioners  was 
addressed  to  President  Wilson  asking  him  to  obtain  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment safe  conducts  for  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  Count  Greorge 
Noble  Plunkett,  the  representatives  selected  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  from 
Dublin  to  Paris  and  return ;  and  also  asking  him  to  accord  an  interview  to  the 
American  commission. 

In  response  to  this  letter  the  President  wrote  to  Mr.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  granting  him  an  interview,  and  fl£Uig  the  time. 

The  President  gave  an  exhaustive  hearing  to  the  case  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  referred  him  to  Ck)l.  E.  M.  House  with  Instructions  to  say  that  he 
believed  the  request  a  proper  one,  and  that  it  should  be  granted. 

The  entire  commission  waited  upon  Ool.  House,  advised  him  of  the  sut^es- 
tion  of  the  President,  and  presented  the  request  in  writing  for  safe  conducts 
for  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett.  Ool.  House  promised  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  immediately  and  to  use  every  effort  to  lutre 
^he  safe  conducts  granted. 
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Upon  the  following  day  Ck>l.  House  announced  to  the  commission,  who  again 
called  upon  him  In  a  body,  that  he  had  communicated  with  the  prime  minister 
of  £ngland,  and  that  In  all  likelihood  the  safe  conducts  would  be  granted ;  but 
that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  very  desirous  of  having  an  Interview  with  the 
American  commissioners  personally  and  would  be  glad  to  have  Chairman  Walsh 
take  up  the  matter  of  fixing  the  time  and  place  for  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  confidential  secretary,  Mr.  Philip  Kerr. 

The  commission  notified  Col.  House  at  once  that  they  did  not  seek  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Lloyd-George;  doubted  very  much  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of 
meeting  him,  but  finally  agreed  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Later  In  the  day  the  entire  commission  called  upon  Col.  House  and  stated 
that,  under  no  drcnmatances  did  they  wish  to  be  relegated  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
on  the  question  of  the  Issuance  of  the  safe  conducts,  but  were  relying  upon  him. 
Col.  House,  as  one  of  the  American  commissioners,  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  request,  If  possible.  With  this  clear  understanding  they  would  meet  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  on  the  plea  of  being  closely  occupied  with  the  preparation 
of  the  German  peace  terms,  put  off  the  proposed  meeting  with  the  delegates 
from  time  to  time,  covering  a  period  of  something  like  two  weeks. 

The  American  commission  finally  called  upon  Col.  House,  explained  once 
more  that  no  part  of  the  duties  of  their  mission  called  for  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  and  asked  him  to  address  a  formal  request  for  the  safe  conducts 
for  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and  Plunkett,  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  secure. 
If  possible,  a  prompt  and  direct  answer  to  that  request. 

Upon  the  same  day,  and  shortly  before  the  visit  of  the  •  commission  to 
Col.  House,  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallaigh  and  George  Gavan  Duffy,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Irish  republic  in  Paris,  conveyed  an  invitation  from  President 
De  Valera  to  the  commission  to  visit  Dublin,  and  gave,  among  other  reasons, 
the  necessity  for  a  conference  upon  matters  of  grave  Importance  at  the  time 
transpiring  in  Ireland. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  office  of  Col.  House  in  the  Hotel  Crlllon  that  evening 
to  receive  an  answer  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  we  found  Sir  William  Wiseman, 
the  liaison  ofilcer  between  the  American  and  British  embassies  In  Paris.  He 
presented  the  apologies  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  for  the  delay,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  would  like  to  fix  a  time  for  the  interview  upon  some  day  of  the 
following  week.  Mr.  Walsh,  speaking  for  the  commission,  replied  that  If  they 
were  to  remain  another  week  In  Paris  before  receiving  an  answer  to  their 
request  for  the  safe  conducts,  they  wished  to  use  the  time  in  a  visit  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  .people  and  of  mak- 
ing a  first-hand  Investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

As  the  passports  of  the  members  of  the  commission  did  not  include  England 
and  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  amended,  which  was  expeditiously 
done,  the  amended  passports  reading  that  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
going  to  Ireland  on  an  "unofficial  political  mission,**  and  the  forms  of  the  pass- 
ports were  made  diplomatic,  which  greatly  facilitated  their  movements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  the  visit  to  Ireland  demands  were  made  In  the 
Bngllsh  Parliament  for  a  full  report  from  the  prime  minister  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  was  true  that  he  Intended  issuing  safe  conducts  to  the  Irish  representa- 
tives, and  also  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  have  an  interview  in  Paris  with  the 
members  of  the  American  commission. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  ofllcial  answer  for 
the  prime  minister  and  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  not  and  never  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  granting  safe  conducts  to  the  Irish  representatives. 
He  said  tliat  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  agreed  to  the  visit  of  the  American  commis- 
sion to  Ireland,  hoping  upon  their  return  that  he  could  press  upon  them  the 
'*  English  point  of  view,"  to  be  used  as  propaganda  In  America. 

The  lord  diancellor,  officially  replying  to  the  same  questions  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  likewise  denied,  on  behalf  of  the  prime  minister,  that  there  was  ever 
any  Intention  to  grant  safe  conducts  to  Messrs.  De  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Plunkett,  and  declared  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  prime  minister  to  have  present 
at  his  Interview  with  the  American  commission  upon  their  return  from  Ireland 
all  of  the  American  newspaper  correspondents,  so  that  he  (the  prime  minister) 
might  make  a  statement  of  England's  attitude  on  the  Irish  problem  which 
would  tend  to  allay  the  growing  prejudice  against  England  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  passports  were  handed  to  the  American  commissioners  on  the  mom- 
iDf  of  their  departure  for  Ireland,  Sir  William  Wiseman  stated  that  Mr.  Lloyd- 
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George  wished  the  commiBsion  to  go  to  all  parts  of  Ireland,  if  poflsdDble  and 
It  was  his  especial  request  that  they  should  rlstt  Belfiist 

Upon  repeating  Sir  William  Wiseman's  resnest  to  Messrs.  Sean  T.  O'Ceallalg^ 
and  George  Garan  Duffy,  the  envoys  of  the  Irish  republican  goyemment  at 
Paris,  they  joined  In  the  request  that  we  should  make  a  dose  Investlgatloii  of 
conditions  in  Ireland,  and  especially  urged  that  we  should  visit  the  jails*  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  larger  dties,  where,  they  asserted,  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  were  confined  under  drcumstances  of  the  most  shocking  nature. 

Crossing  the  Irish  Sea  from  Holyhead  to  Dunleary  we  came  upon  the  ftrat 
evidence  of  the  military  occupation  of  Ireland.  The  vessel  and  wharves  swarmed 
with  soldiers,  fully  equipped  for  the  field,  going  to  and  coming  from  Ireland. 

When  we  arrived  in  Ireland  we  found  soldiers  everywhere.  A  careful  investi- 
gation made  on  the  day  before  we  left  Ireland  diowed  that  the  army  of 
occupation  numbers  considerably  over  100,000  men,  to  which  accessions  are 
being  made  dally.  The  troops  are  equipped  with  lorries,  armored  cars,  tanks. 
machine  guns,  bombing  planes,  light  and  heavy  artillery ;  and  in  fact  all  of  the 
engines  of  war  lately  employed  against  the  Central  Powers. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  approximately  15,000  members  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  The  constabulary  is  a  branch  of  the  military  forces.  Th^^ 
are  armed  with  rifies,  as  well  as  small  side  arms,  engage  in  re^ar  drill  and 
field  maneuvers.  They  are  never  residents  of  the  districts  which  they  occupy, 
and  have  quarters  in  regular  government  barraclcs. 

After  our  arrival  in  Ireland  we  conferred  with  President  De  Valera  as  to  tlie 
prisons  which  we  should  visit,  and  Mountjoy  Jail,  in  the  dty  of  Dublin,  was 
selected,  for  the  reason  that  It  contained  a  large  number  of  political  prisoners* 
many  of  them  men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing.  Mountjoy,  so  far 
as  physical  equipment  and  brutality  of  conduct  goes,  is  not  as  bad  as  many  of 
the  other  jails  in  Ireland. 

We  made  our  demand  for  permission  to  visit  this  jail  through  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  governor  of  the  prison,  a  resident  of 
England,  who  had  been  in  office  but  a  few  weeks,  refused  us  admission. 
It  was  then  explained  to  Sir  John  Irwin,  chairman  of  the  visiting  justices 
of  Mountjoy  prison,  that  the  commission  was  traveling  on  diplomatic  pass- 
ports and  was  Investigating  conditions  In  Ireland,  partly  at  the  solid tation 
of  the  prime  minister.  With  this  explanation  Sir  John  Irwin,  who  is  In  su- 
preme authority  of  the  jail,  overruled  the  dedslon  of  the  governor  and  we 
were  admitted  to  Mountjoy. 

When  we  appeared  at  the  gate  we  were  ushered  into  the  office  of  tlie 
governor*  where  ^e  found  Sir  John  Irwin.  The  governor  told  us  that  we 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  prison,  but  with  the  understanding  that  we  should 
not  speak  to  any  prisoner  nor  s^k  to  fix  the  identity  of  any  prisoner 
exhibited. 

Although  Mountjoy  is  called  a  jail  it  Is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  combination 
of  jail  and  penitentiary.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  20  feet  in  height, 
and  is  larger  than  any  of  the  mldwestem  American  penitentiaries,  such  as 
Jefferson  City  or  Joliet,  and  almost  as  large  as  Sing  Sing.  It  has  Immense 
cell  houses,  built  to  accommodate  approximately  1,000  prisoners.  It  is  equipped 
with  workshops,  where  men  convicted  of  serious  crimes  are  confined  at  hard 
labor.  It  is  also  used  for  the  confinement  of  persons  awaiting  trial,  as  'well 
as  misdemeanants  serving  sentences  for  petty  offensea 

Exclusive  of  the  political  prisoners,  there  were  but  12  persons  In  confinement, 
all  of  them  undergoing  sentence  for  petty  Infractions  of  law. 

One  of  the  men  who  accompanied  us  upon  the  visit  was  an  official  of  the  dty 
of  Dublin,  well  acquainted  with  all  of  the  political  prisoners,  so  that  we  had  no 
difficulty  In  Identl^lng  them.  They  were  confined  for  the  most  part  In  groups, 
the  majority  of  them  being  locked  up  in  steel  cages  built  in  the  yards  of  the 
prison,  entirely  outside  of  the  buildings  proper.  These  cages  are  exact 
duplicates  of  those  used  for  wild  animals  in  the  larger  zoological  gardens, 
such  as  Lincoln  Park  and  the  Bronx  in  the  United  States. 

Statements  had  been  made  that  unspeakable  outrages  were  being  committed 
against  the  persons  of  these  men  and  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  them.  That  they  had  been  starved,  beaten,  confined  in  dark  and  noisome 
underground  cells,  otherwise  maltreated,  and  kept  for  days  with  their  hands 
handcuffed  behind  their  backs. 

We  attempted  to  secure  statements  from  the  officers,  either  confirming  or 
denying  the  charges.  We  were  permitted  to  talk  to  no  one  Inside  the  prison 
except  the  governor.    He  stated  that  no  such'  barbarities  had  been  committed 
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since  he  had  taken  charge  of  the  prlscm  a  week  or  two  before.  He  refused  to 
fipeak  for  any  time  prior  to  that  He  at  first  denied  that  there  were  under- 
firround  cells  in  the  prison.  We  had  been  furnished,  however,  with  a  plan 
showing  their  location,  and  upon  our  inslstance  we  were  allowed  entrance. 
We  found  a  great  number  of  cells  underground  too  narrow  for  human  occupa- 
tion, without  beds  or  covering  for  the  prisoners,  no  ventilation,  pitch  dark,  and 
extremely  cold,  although  the  weather  at  the  time  was  not  severe.  The  chief 
warden  admitted  that  these  cells  were  at  times  occupied  by  prisoners. 

Onr  information,  well  authenticated,  is  to  the  effect  that  a  large  number 
of  political  prisoners  were  taken  out  of  the  underground  cells  after  we  had 
demanded  admission  the  night  previous. 

We  found  one  of  the  political  prisoners  still  in  solitary  confinement  He 
presented  a  pitiable  spectacle.  The  miserable  cell  was  cold  and  badly  ven- 
tilated. He  was  in  an  unkempt  condition,  higihly  nervous,  palpably  under- 
nourished, and  had  a  wild  glare  in  his  eyes,  indicating  an  extrem^y  dangerous 
mental  state.  He  tried  to  speak  to  us,  but  was  quickly  silenced  by  the  warder. 
The  political  prisoners  in  this  jail,  without  exception,  are  men  of  the  highest 
standing — ^journalists,  lawyers,  business  men,  skilled  tradesmen*  and  laborers. 
Many  of  them,  confined  for  months,  have  not  been  informed  of  the  charge 
against  them.  All  of  them  are  denied  the  Mght  of  trial  by  jury.  When  charges 
are  made — often  of  the  most  trivial  character — bail  is  denied.  They  were  all 
emaciated  and  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Of  the  thousands 
of  (xerman  prisoners  we  have  seen  in  France  none  of  them  showed  such  wretched 
physical  ccndition  or  had  countenances  so  marked  with  pain  as  the  prisoners 
in  Mountjoy. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  prison  we  were  attracted  by  shouts  In  the  rear  of 
the  main  hall  of  the  prison.  Looking  around  we  saw  Pierce  Beasley,  one  of 
the  political  prisoners,  an  Irish  journalist  of  the  highest  standing,  and  one 
of  the  most  beloved  men  in  Ireland,  being  hustled  through  the  back  door-way 
by  a  burly  prison  guard. 

Beasley  cried  out  '*  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  brute 
who  has  me  in  charge  is  about  to  punish  me  for  saying,  'Long  live  the  repul>- 
lic.'"  We  immediately  protested  against  the  assault  on  Mr.  Beasley.  The 
governor  of  the  prison  hastened  back  to  where  the  men  were,  and,  after  a 
hurried  whispered  conversation  with  the  guard,  returned  and  said  that  we 
could  be  assured  that  no  punishment  would  be  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Beasley. 

Upon  our  return  from  the  prison  we  were  furnished  with  detailed  state- 
ments of  others  who  had  been  confined  in  the  prison,  exposing  the  vilest 
atrocities  committed  against  prisoners. 

Having  received  information  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  prisoners 
confined  in  a  smaller  prison  in  the  town  of  Westport  County  Mayo,  which 
place  was  invested  by  troops,  we  announced  our  intention  after  leaving  Mount- 
joy  jail,  of  visiting  Westport  Shortly  before  the  departure  of  our  train  upon 
the  following  evening  two  policemen  appeared  at  our  apartments,  and  handed 
us  an  unsigned  typewritten  letter,  notifying  us  that  we  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  town  of  Westport  the  only  reason  given  being  that  it  was 
**  within  a  military  area."    We  proceeded,  nevertheless,  to  Westport. 

As  we  approached  the  town  a  company  of  soldiers  met  us  about  three  miles 
out,  and  the  lieutenant  announced,  in  a  surly  tone,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  we  be  permitted  to  enter.  We  demanded  to  see  the  colonel, 
to  whom  we  showed  our  passports,  repeated  the  message  of  Mr.  Lloyd-Qeorge 
delivered  through  Sir  WiUiam  Wiseman,  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  us  to 
visit  all  of  Ireland,  explained  that  we  were  conducting  an  investigation  under 
the  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister.  We  advised  him  that  we  understood  that 
revolting  conditions  existed  in  Westport  The  colonel,  however,  declared  that 
he  would  take  the  full  responsibility  of  not  complying  with  the  request  of  even 
so  high  a  personage  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  though  he  stated  that 
he  was  acting  on  orders  from  the  Government  officials  In  Dublin. 

Many  of  the  persons  we  met  in  the  vicinity  corroborated  the  stories  of  brutal 
treatment  to  which  prisoners  in  the  Westport  jail  were  being  subjected,  the 
details  being  horrible  beyond  belief. 

During  our  visit  to  Ireland  we  witnessed  numerous  assaults  In  public  streets 
and  highways  with  bayonets  and  clubbed  rifies  upon  men  and  women  known  to 
be  republicans,  or  suspected  of  being  in  favor  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment Many  of  the  outraged  persons  were  men  and  women  of  exemplary  char- 
acter and  occupying  high  positions  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  the 
•country. 
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We  took  statements  covering  hundreds  of  cases  of  outrage  and  violence  com- 
mitted by  the  officers  and  representatives  of  the  English  Gtovemment  in  Ire- 
land, the  details  of  which  we  set  forth  herein. 

The  excesses  and  atrocities  detailed  are  either  being  actually  committed  at  the 
present  time  or  have  been  committed  within  the  recent  past,  as  a  part  of  a 
scheme  and  plan  to  crush  out  and  repress  the  effort  of  the  Irish  people  to  estab- 
lish a  republican  form  of  government  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  basis  of  what  we  witnessed  ourselves,  as  well  as  statements 
of  men  and  women  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  we  make  the  following  spe- 
cific charges: 

(1)  Within  the  past  few  months  at  least  10  citizens  have  been  killed  by 
soldiers  and  constables  under  circumstances  which  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
coroners*  Juries  found  to  be  willful  murder  under  the  laws  of  England;  the 
laert  man  having  been  murdered  in  this  way  less  than  one  month  ago. 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  peri)etrators  of  the  crimes  have  gone  unpunished. 

(2)  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  confined  for  months  in  the 
vilest  prisons  without  any  charges  being  preferred  against  them. 

(3)  At  least  five  men  have  died  as  the  result  of  atrocities  perpetrated 
upon  them  while  in  prison,  the  post-mortem  examination  in  some  of  the  cases 
disclosing  marks  of  violence  upon  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 

(4)  Prisoners  are  confined  in  narrow  cells  with  hands  handcuffed  behind 
them  day  and  night.  In  this  condition  they  are  fed  by  Jail  attendanta 
They  are  permitted  no  opportunity  of  answering  calls  of  nature,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  lie  in  their  clothing,  befouled  by  human  excrement,  for  days  at  a 
time. 

(5)  Persons  are  confined  In  cells  which  are  not  large  enough  for  one  man. 
They  are  not  provided  with  be6s  or  bunks  of  any  kind,  but  are  compelled 
to  sleep  upon  the  bare  fioors.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  or  receptacles  to 
contain  the  human  offal,  which  necessarily  accumulates  upon  the  fioors 
where  men  are  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  filth  night  after  night. 

(6)  The  food  is  insufficient  and  unwholesome.  E^soners,  men  and  women, 
are  compelled  to  Uve  for  days  upon  water  and  poorly  baked  sour  and  stale 
bread. 

(7)  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have  been  discharged  from  Jail  with 
impaired  constitutions,  and  are  in  many  cases  incurable  invalids  as  a  result 
of  their  treatment 

(8)  During  the  past  winter  and  spring  streams  of  ice-cold  water  were 
poured  upon  men  confined  in  Jail,  and  they  were  compelled  to  lie  all  night  (m 
cold  floors  in  unheated  cells  in  their  wet  clothing.  Many  of  them  were  after- 
wards removed  to  outside  hospitals  suffering  with  pneumonia. 

(9)  Police  and  soldiers  are  habitually  permitted  to  enter  the  cells  where 
political  prisoners  are  confined  and  to  beat  them  with  their  clubs. 

(10)  Solitary  confinement  in  most  horrible  form  is  generally  practiced. 
Numbers  of  prisoners  have  been  taken  directly  from  tiie  Jails  to  insane 
asylums,  rendered  maniacs  by  their  treatment 

(11)  Large  bodies  of  political  prisoners,  in  certain  jails,  have  beep  kept 
without  any  food  whatever  for  days  at  a  time. 

(12)  The  right  of  privacy  no  longer  exists  in  Ireland.  The  homes  of  the 
people  are  constantly  being  invaded  by  armed  men,  and  the  occupants,  in- 
cluding delicate  women  and  young  children,  cruelly  beaten  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated. 

(13)  The  children  of  suspected  republicans,  many  of  tender  years,  are  kid- 
napped and  their  parents  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  whereabouts  for  weeks. 

(14)  Women  and  children  of  refinem^it  and  respectability  are  arrested 
without  warrant,  and  in  company  of  rough  and  brutal  soldiers  transported  to 
distant  parts  of  Ireland  and  England,  where  they  are  confined  in  Jail  with  the 
lowest  prostitutes,  some  of  whom  are  suffering  from  vile  diseases,  and  are 
compelled  to  use  the  same  toilet  facilities  and  thus  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  infection. 

(15)  The  right  of  private  property  no  longer  exists  in  Ireland.  Places  of 
business  of  republicans  are  invaded  by  soldiers  and  constables,  fixtures  de- 
stroyed and  property  confiscated  without  compensation.  In  many  cases  the 
owners  of  such  businesses  and  property  are  utterly  impoverished. 

(16)  Heads  of  hundreds  of  families  have  been  Jailed  or  deported,  leaving 
dependent  women  and  children  without  means  of  subsistence,  and  rendered 
objects  of  public  charity. 

{17)  Men  and  women  on  mere  suspicion  of  having  republican  sympathlei 
mr%  being  taken  from  their  homes  and  arrested  upon  tihe  streets  and  hi^wayi 
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Of  Ireland;  depwted  to  England,  or  confined  in  Jalla  in  remote  places,  while 
their  distracted  families  are  kept  sometimes  for  many  months  in  ignorance 
of  their  whereabouts. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  republican  movement  in  Ireland,  many  of  whom 
have  had  these  atrocities  practiced  upon  their  persons,  are  lawyers,  such  as 
Eklward  Duggan,  €toorge  Nichols,  and  John  Hanrahan,  who  rank  relatively 
with  such  men  in  the  United  States  as  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  John  B.  Stanchfleld, 
Lievi  Mayer,  or  A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 

Some  of  the  men  whom  we  actually  saw  in  Jail,  in  a  pitiable  condition,  were 
newspaper  men  who  rank  with  Henry  Watterson,  or  the  late  Gol.  William  R. 
Nelson,  of  Kansas  City.  This  comparison  is  made  because  two  of  the  prisoners 
in*  Mountjoy,  Messrs.  Pierce  Beasley  and  William  Seares,  are  the  owners  or 
principal  stockholders  of  papers  which  they  edit  themselves.  Many  others  we 
actually  saw  in  prison  are  working  newspaper  men  and  correspondents  of  high- 
class  publications,  such  as  Charles  H.  Grasty,  Frank  H.  Simmonds,  and  Her- 
bert Bayard  Swope. 

Among  the  men  we  saw  in  prison  are  stock  raisers  and  farmers,  business 
men  of  large  affairs,  and  literary  men  of  brilliant  parts  and  of  the  highest 
character. 

We  witnessed  while  in  Ireland  a  brutal  and  unprovoked  assault  by  an  Eng- 
lish colonel  and  a  crowd  of  soldiers  upon  the  person  of  Prof.  John  Mac  Neill. 
Prof.  Mac  Neill  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  National  University,  is  an 
educator  and  publicist  of  the  highest  tsrpe,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  occu- 
pies relatively  the  same  position  in  Ireland  that  William  Howard. Taft  or 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  does  in  the  United  States. 

BDUCATION. 

If  England  ever  had  an  educational  system  in  Ireland  it  has  completely 
broken  down. 

The  Irish  people  are  taxed  more  for  the  support  of  the  police  and  con- 
stabulary, although  the  country  is  practically  crimeless  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
than  they  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  educational  system  of  Ireland, 
including  the  upkeep  of  the  National  University,  Trinity  College,  as  well  as  all 
the  primary  and  other  schools  in  the  land. 

School  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  paid  as  low  as  $4  per  week. 

No  system  of  hygiene  or  sanitation  has  be^  installed.  The  teeth  of  practi- 
cally all  the  children  are  in  decay,  and  respiratory  and  throat  troubles  exist  to 
an  alarming  degree. 

Lack  of  decent  clothing  and  undernourishment  is  keeping  thousands  of 
children  out  of  school. 

ANTISOCIAL  OONDinONS. 

In  the  dty  of  Dublin  alone  there  are  20,000  families,  on  an  average  of  five  to 
each  family,  living  in  one-room  tenements.  Infant  mortality  is  appalling. 
Destitution  and  hunger  are  rife. 

Municipal  bodies  and  private  persons  attempted  to  extend  relief,  but  such 
activities  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  English  Qovernment,  which  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  obtain. 

LAND  LAWS. 

The  much  vaunted  land  laws  have  not  appreciably  aided  in  decreasing 
poverty  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  manifold  defects  and  hardships  in  the 
operations  of  the  law,  all  the  farmer  might  gain  by  his  ownership  of  the  land 
is  taken  away  from  him  by  unjust  taxes  and  monopolistic  control  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

When  the  first  land  law  was  passed  in  1881  the  direct  per  capita  tax  in  Ire- 
land was  about  $6  per  head.  At  the  present  time  the  direct  taxation,  imposed 
by  British  law,  amounts  annually  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $45  per  head. 

Indirect  taxation  of  the  people  can  not  be  accurately  estimated,  but  is 
higher  proportionately  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  age-old  curse  of  absentee  landlordism  still  cuts  deeply  into  the  economic 
heart  of  Ireland.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  most  fertile  acres  are  owned  by 
fbreignera.    As  quickly  as  the  rich  crofNi  are  garnered  they  are  taken  out  of 
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the  country,  and  this  immense  food  supply  and  almost  Infinite  source  of  wealth 
is  lost  to  her  people  forever. 

England  has  cut  off  Ireland  from  the  outside  commerce  of  the  world,  alUnvs 
do  ship  to  come  trans-Atlantic  to  her  ports,  and  thus  controls  the  prices  of  tht 
necessaries  of  life  for  her  inhabitants. 

This  combined  system  of  taxation  and  monopoly  automatlGally  takes  awsy 
the  legitimate  profit  from  the  farmer,  no  matter  how  fertile  the  land,  propltioiis 
the  season,  or  energetic  the  individual,  and  sndu  ttie  life  blood  oat  of  all 
industry. 

Ireland  has  the  best  organized  and  most  coherent  labor  movement  In  the 
world.  It  is  being  thwarted  and  suppressed  by  the  army  and  constabulary. 
Wages  of  unskilled  workers  are  below  a  line  which  means  to  them,  hunger,  cold, 
and  privation.  The  wage  of  skilled  labor  Is  t&r  below  the  minimum  for  decent 
existence. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  the  trade-unions  have  a  100  per  cent 
organization.  We  met  and  Interviewed  almost  all  of  the  national  leaders  of 
labor.  The  heads  of  the  National  Irish  Labor  Party,  which  Is  in  control  of  the 
situation,  are,  without  exception,  ardent  republicans,  fully  alive  to  their  rights 
and  Insisting  on  self-determination  for  Ireland.  They  have  all  been  the  Innocent 
victims  of  atrocities  against  their  own  persons  such  as  are  enumerated  herein, 
in  the  jails  of  Ireland  and  England. 

They  work  along  traditional  trade-union  lines.  If  their  counti^  is  not  freed 
of  foreign  control  and  exploitation,  and  quickly,  many  of  them  declare  that  in 
sheer  defense  of  their  own  lives,  they  will  be  compelled  to  set  up  local  Soviet 
governments,  and  refuse  longer  to  produce  wealth  for  their  oppressors. 

THE  RBVOLtmON. 

Ireland  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  100  years  1b  absolutely  cut  off  from 
England,  its  regularly  elected  members  of  Parliament  having  with  few  excep- 
tions refused  to  go  to  Westminster.  They  are  attempting,  under  the  guns  of 
the  English  soldiers,  to  hold  orderly  sessions  in  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin. 

There  is  a  military  organization  of  approximately  200,000  republican  volun- 
teers of  fighting  age,  poorly  equipped  as  to  arms,  and  without  artillery.  They 
appear  to  be  well  officered,  and  seemingly  maintain  a  perfect  organization,  en- 
gaging in  daily  drills  and  frequent  maneuvers.  Upon  all  sides  may  be  heard 
declarations  that  they  are  ready  to  fight  and  die  for  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, no  matter  how  great  the  odds  against  them  may  be. 

Guerilla  warfare  of  the  character  which  usually  precedes  major  conflicts  is 
now  going  on  in  Ireland.  Almost  every  day  there  are  fights  between  small  de- 
tachments of  the  army  of  occupation  and  groups  of  republican  volunteers. 
One  day  the  British  soldiers  prevail,  with  the  result  that  citizens  are  killed. 
In  another  day  or  two  perhaps  the  republican  volunteers  are  successful,  with 
the  result  that  soldiers  are  killed.  Frequently  the  British  soldiery  wound  and 
capture  the  volunteers,  and  In  turn  the  volunteers  kill  or  wound  the  soldiers 
and  retake  the  prisoners. 

With  a  ferocity  unparalleled  even  in  the  history  of  modem  warfare,  within 
the  past  few  days  men  and  women  have  been  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

The  killing  by  the  British  Government  of  these  republican  volunteers  would 
not  settle  the  Irish  problem.  Those  below  the  fighting  age,  and  even  the  chil- 
dren of  Ireland,  are  singing  The  Soldler*s  Song,  shouting  "  Long  live  the  re- 
public,** and  trying  to  enlist  in  the  revolutionary  movement 

ENGLISH  TESTIMONY. 

Mr.  Erskine  Ohilders,  an  English  writer  of  high  repute,  who  served  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  war  in  the  Royal  Naval  Flying  Corps,  coming  out  a 
major,  made  the  following  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Irish  situation  in  the 
liOndon  Daily  Herald  of  May  26,  10l6 : 

"I  could  bomb  a  crowd  from  an  aeroplane  with  a  better  conscience  (and 
more  skill)  than  engage  in  this  cold  blooded  systematic  condemnation  of 
respectable  people  to  the  rigors  and  ignominies  of  jail  life— to  loss  of  health, 
loss  of  business  and  career,  too  often  to  loss  of  life;  not  for  brealsing  the  moral 
law,  but  in  very  truth  or  obesring  that  universal  law  which  impels  men  wordiy 
of  the  name  of  men  to  become  free.** 
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Lord  Cavendish  Bentindk,  a  Unionist  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
within  the  last  month  declared  upon  the  floor  of  that  body,  that  Bngland  was 
not  governtaig  Ireland,  but  was  engaged  in  a  mere  scuffle  with  the  Irish  peoj^le. 

The  lord  chancellor  of  England,  in  an  official  report  to  the  House  of  Lords 
withijQ  the  last  fortnight,  made  the  confession  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
p^ple  of  Ireland  were  now  in  open  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the  British 
Government. 

Right  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  former  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain^ 
made  the  following  statement  upon  June  2,  1919,  which  appeared  in  to-day*s 
London  Daily  Mail : 

*'  Lord  French  is  at  present  viceroy  of  Ireland,  which  to-day  is  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  spots  on  the  map,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  world.** 

DSMAND  FOB  INVESTIGATION. 

All  of  the  charges  herein  made  are  based  upon  the  actual  observation  of  the 
signers  while  in  Ireland,  or  upon  the  statements  of  men  and  women  of  unim- 
peachable character,  who  are  prepared  to  make  direct  legal  proof  of  every 
crime  and  atrocity  set  forth. 

The  Govenment  of  Great  Britain,  up  to  this  time,  has  measurably  succeeded 
in  hiding  the  details  of  these  atrocities  from  the  peace  conference  and  the  people 
of  the  world.  From  time  to  time,  when  crimes  and  atrocities  are  forced  into 
publicity,  they  are  met  in  three  ways. 

(1)  Some  distinguished  English  statesman  or  high  official,  usually  one  with* 
out  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts,  solemnly  denies  the  truth  of  the  charges. 

(&)  The  British  press  impressively  and  unanimously  denounces  the  charges 
as  false,  and  carries  many  communications  from  persons  claiming  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  bearing  testimony  to  their  falsity. 

(c)  Crovernment  investigations  befbre  partisan  Judges,  where  testimony  is 
controlled  by  implicated  officials,  resort  often  being  had  to  intimidation  of  wit- 
ne«*ses  and  subornation  of  perjury. 

In  order  that  the  peace  conference  may  act  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions,  and  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  effort  of  England  to  keep  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  subjection  by  military  power  and  violence,  in  contravention  of 
the  principles  for  which  the  peace  conference  was  convoked,  we  respectfully 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  report  the  same 
to  the  peace  conference,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following  alternative  sug- 
gestions as  to  its  formation  and  appointment: 

(a)  That  an  impartial  committee  be  appointed  by  the  peace  conference^ 
authorized  to  sit  in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  London,  to  take  testimony  as  to  the 
alleged  facts  herein  set  forth. 

None  of  the  members  of  such  committee  to  be  residents  or  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  countries  under  the  domination  of  Great 
Britain,  or  over  which  that  country  claims  to  exercise  a  protectorate  or  control. 

{b)  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  selected  immediately  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing. 

The  prime  minister  of  England  shall  select  three  members;  the  elected 
representatives  of  Ireland,  including  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  Republicans, 
shall,  by  a  majority  vote,  select  three  members  of  said  committee:  that  the 
six  members  thus  selected  shall  agree  upon  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  Italy.  In  case  of  inability  or 
failure  to  agree  upon  a  chairman,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
elected  members  of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  shall  each  have  the 
right  to  select  its  own  counsel,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  witnesses  and 
assist  in  the  investigation,  the  only  restriction  being  that  counsel  so  selected 
shall  be  reputable  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  good  standing  in  the 
country  of  which  he  or  they  are  citizens. 

We  sincerely  urge  that  if  the  peace  conference  refuses  a  hearing  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  these  circumstances,  the  guilt  for  the  commission  of  these 
monstrous  crimes  and  atrocities,  as  well  as  for  the  bloody  revolution  which 
may  shortly  come,  must,  from  this  time  forward,  be  shared  with  Great  Britain 
by  the  members  of  the  peace  conference,  if  not  by  the  peoples  whom  they 
represent 

Respectfully  submitted. 

AiossiGAN  Commission  on  Ibish  Indefbndbnci, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  OhaimuuK 

E.   F.   DlTNNK. 

Pasis,  June  S,  1219. 
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American  Gommibsion  on  Ibibh  iNDiVENmsNC^ 

ParU,  June  €,  1919. 

Deax  BIb.  Pkbsident:  We  have  the  hooor  to  hand  yon  herewith  r^^it  od 
conditions  in  Ireland  with  demand  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference. 

On  account  of  the  serious  and  critical  situation  exposed  by  the  report,  v« 
l>eg  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  this  document  your  careful  con8ide^ 
ation,  and  also  to  present  the  same  to  the  full  peace  conference  or  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  five  great  powers,  whichever  may  be  ttie  proper  course  under 
the  practice  of  the  conference. 

With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  are, 
Sincerely, 

AlCEBICAN    Ck)MMI8SI0N    ON    IbISH    InDSFENDENOI^ 

Fbank  p.  Walsh,  OuUrmanf 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

The  Pbesident  of  tue  United  States, 

ParU. 


American  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6,  1919. 

Sib  :  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  three  copies  of  document  entitled  "  Re- 
port on  conditions  in  Ireland,  with  demand  for  Investigation  by  the  peace 
conference,"  which  we  have  this  day  transmitted  to  the  President,  with  copy 
to  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  England. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  now  considering 
the  subject  of  a  new  treaty  or  treaties  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
«nd  on  account  of  the  further  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  here- 
tofore passed  a  resolution  In  favor  of  Ireland's  right  of  self-determination, 
which  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  the  peace  conference,  unless  In  secret 
session,  of  which  we  have  had  no  advices,  we  respectfully  request  that  yon 
kindly  transmit  one  copy  of  this  document  to  the  Senate  and  one  to  the  House 
•of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  In  conformity  with  the  customs  and 
practices  of  the  State  Department 

With  assurances  of  our  great  respect  and  consideration,  we  are. 
Respectfully, 

AMEBICAN    Ck>MMI6SI0N    ON    IbISH    INDEPENDENCE 

Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairmaf^ 
E.  F.  Dunne. 
Hon.  RoBEBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  ParU. 


Amebigan  Commission  on  Ibish  Independence, 

Paris,  June  6, 1919. 
Sib  :  Complying  with  your  request  of  May  1, 1919,  made  through  Sir  William 
Wiseman,  and  assented  to  by  Messrs.  Sean  T.  0*Ceallalgh  and  George  Gavan 
Duffy,  the  representatives  at  Paris  of  the  Irish  republican  government,  that  we 
visit  every  part  of  Ireland,  and  especially  Belfast,  to  ascertain  the  actual  con- 
ations existing  In  that  country. 

We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  we  have,  except  where  prevented  by 
the  use  of  the  military  forces  of  the  EngUsh  army  of  occupation,  visited  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland,  including  Belfast,  as  weH  as  the  other  principal  cities 
and  towns. 
We  have  prepared  a  report  covering  the  facts,  with  certain  recommendations. 
In  order  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  may  be  Informed,  we  herewith 
hand  you  copy  of  this  report,  which,  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  facts, 
•contains  a  demand  for  an  Investigation  under  the  authority  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

We  also  wish  to  advise  your  Government  that  the  original  of  this  document 
has  this  day  been  handed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  copies 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  tbe 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Respectfully, 

Amebican  Commission  on  Ibish  iNDEPENDSNcm 
Fbank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
E.  F.  Dunne. 

Hon.  David  Llotd-Geoboe,  Prime  Minister  of  England^  Pari$. 
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Amxrican  Commission  qv  Irish  Indbpkndbnce, 

PorU,  June  8.  tD19. 
Your  Majbstt  :  We  herewith  transmit  to  you  our  ♦♦  Report  on  condlttons  in 
Irc'iniHl  with  deinfind  for  investigation  by  the  peace  conference,"  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addresser  to  your  prime  minister,  Mr.  David  Lloyd-George. 

The  original  of  this  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  presentation  to  the  peace  conference,  and  copies  have  been  forwarded 
to  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  American  Secretary  of  State,  for  transmission  to  the 
Ck>ngre6s  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully* 

Amwucath  Commission  on  Ibish  Indkpbndence, 
Frank  p.  WixsH,  Chairtnsn. 

B.  F.  DUHNK. 

His  Majesty  Geobqe  V,  King  of  Great  Britain,  London,  England. 


Amxbican  Commisbion  on  Ixish  Indbpendbncb, 

ParU,  June  8,  1919. 

Sib  :  Upon  the  22A  ultimo,  during  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
that  date,  as  published  In  the  London  Times,  you  made  a  statement.  In  reply  to 
a  question  of  Viscount  Midleton,  as  to  the  Intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with 
referaice  to  giving  publicity  to  the  result  of  the  findings  of  our  investigation 
of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  b^,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  presentation  to  the  House 
of  IXHrds,  this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  David 
Lloyd-George,  prime  minister. 
Rec9)ectfuUy» 

American  Commission  on  Ibish  Inpepenpkncx. 
Fbank  p.  Walsh,  Chairtnaik 
B.  F.  Dunne. 

Bight  Hon.  I^rd  Bibkbnhead, 

Lord  OhanoeU^  of  Enclandf  Hou^e  of  Lords, 

London,  En0land. 


American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

ParU,  June  8, 1919. 

Sib:  Upon  the  14th  nltlmo,  during  the  proceedings  In  the  House  of  Commcms 
on  that  date,  as  published  in  the  London  Times,  you  made  an  official  statement 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  prime  minister  with  reference  to  giving  publicity  to 
the  result  of  the  flndli;>gB  of  our  Investigation  of  conditions  in  Ireland. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  cabinet, 
this  report,  together  with  copies  of  letters  addressed  to  His  Majesty  King 
Qeorge  V  and  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister. 
Respectfully, 

AMmicAN  Commission  on  Ibzbm  iKiwrKNosNGa, 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman^ 
Bl  F.  Dunne. 
Mr.  BoNAB  Law, 

Lwder  of  the  Souse  of  Commons, 

London,  England, 


Ambsxgan  Commission  on  Ibish  iNnEPBNDBNCB, 

Paris,  June  8, 1919, 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  "Report  on  conditions  in 
Irdand  with  demand  for  Investigatloo  by  the  peace  oonferenee,"  together  with 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Secreary  of  State,  and  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd-Qeorge,  Brititii  prime  minister, 
upon  the  same  subject 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  charges  have  been  made  that  matters  deeply 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world,  such  as  the  condition  of  Ireland,  are  habltuAlly 
suppressed  by  English  newspapers.    In  order  that  your  paper  may  be  thor- 
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oughly  advised  and  that  Uiere  shoold  be  no  misunderstanding  upon  the  sabject 
later,  we  take  tbis  opportunity  to  submit  the -inclosed  documents. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

AMEBICAR  OOICMISSIOR   ON   IbISH   IirDEPKNlMEHCI^ 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairmam. 
E.  F.  Dttnnb. 
Editob  London  Tnccs, 

London,  England. 

[This  report  was  given  publicity  in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  June  8,  1919. 
Inasmuch  as  the  report  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  suppressed  by  all  of 
the  London  papers  except  the  Daily  News  and  Herald,  special  copies  were  for- 
warded to  the  editors  in  London,  accompanied  by  identical  letters  as  above.] 


Rbplt  to  the  Statement  of  the  Hon.  Ian  MacPhebson,  CHixr  Sbcsetabt  fox 
Ibeland,  by  Frank  P.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  the  Ahebican  Gomicission  on 
Irish  Independence. 

At  the  request  of  the  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  prime  minister  of  EngUmd. 
transmitted  by  Sir  William  Wiseman,  secretary  of  the  British  embassy  at  Paris, 
and  assented  to  by  Messra  Sean  T.  0*Calleagh  and  George  Cavan  Duffy,  envoys 
of  the  Irish  republic  at  the  peace  conference,  the  American  Commission  on  Irist 
Independence,  represented  by  Hon.  Edward  F.  Dunne,  former  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, Michael  J.  Ryan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  myself  visited  the  four  Provinces  of 
Ireland,  including  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  large  dtles,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  existing  conditions. 

UpQu  June  3,  1919,  the  American  Commission  transmitted  Its  report  to  tbe 
peace  conference,  at  the  same  moment  handing  copes  to  President  Wilson,  His 
Majesty  King  (George  V,  the  prime  minister  of  England,  and  likeveise  ff^rwarding 
copies  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  contained  a  list  of  hideous  atrocities  being  practiced  upon  tbe 
people  of  Ireland  by  the  English  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland.  The  report 
was  suppressed  by  the  English  censor  in  Ireland,  and  the  English  press  initially 
printed  incomplete  and  garbled  accounts  thereof. 

After  a  silence  of  more  than  two  weeks  and  upon  the  insistent  demand  of 
the  English  press,  notably  the  London  Times,  Mr.  Ian  MacPherson,  English 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Issued  a  categorical  statement  confessing  many  of 
the  charges  denying  others  and  making  explanations  In  the  nature  of  avoidance 
covering  many  of  them.  The  answer  of  Mr.  MacPherson  was  editorially  de- 
nounced by  the  London  Times  as  halting  and  evasive;  by  the  London  News, 
Manchester  Guarlan,  and  London  Herald  as  containing  damaging  and  shaniefal 
admissions  of  misgovemment  and  violation  of  human  rights  in  Ireland. 

Upon  the  27th  of  July  there  was  released  to  the  American  papers  and  all  of 
the  news  agencies  an  additional  answer  by  Mr.  MacPheiion  to  the  atrocity 
charges  reported  by  the  American  Commission,  making  sweeping  denial  of 
the  same. 

An  issue  of  fact  is  thus  clearly  raised.  If  the  original  charges  are  tme, 
England  should  be  execrated  by  the  liberty-loving  people  of  the  world,  and 
Mr.  MacPherson  must  go  down  in  history  as  not  only  the  prime  mover  and 
defender  of  the  unspeakable  crimes  and  cruelties  set  forth  In  the  report,  but  as 
a  dishonest  and  untruthful  person.  If  the  charges  are  untrue,  then  the  signers 
of  the  report  should  be  exposed  as  malicious  falsifiers. 

The  original  reports  of  the  American  Commission  contained  the  following: 

In  order  that  the  peace  conference  may  act  in  the  light  of  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  effect  of  England  to  keep  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  subjection  by  military  power  and  violence  in  contravention  of  the 
principles  for  which  the  peace  conference  was  convoked,  we  re^iectfully  urge 
the  ^pointment  of  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  report  the  same  to 
the  peace  conference,  and  req;)ectfully  submit  the  following  alternative  sug- 
gestions as  to  its  formation  and  appointment : 

(a)  That  an  impartial  committee  be  appointed  by  the  peace  conference,  au- 
thorized to  sit  in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  London,  to  take  testimony  as  to  tbe 
alleged  facts  herein  set  forth. 

None  of  the  members  of  such  committee  to  be  residents  or  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  countries  under  the  domination  of  Great  Britain, 
or  over  which  that  country  claims  to  exercise  a  protectorate  or  controL 
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(h)  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  selected  Immediately  In  the  manner  fol- 

The  Prime  Minister  of  England  shall  select  three  members ;  the  elected  repre* 
sentatives  of  Ireland,  including  Unionists,  Nationalists,  and  Republicans,  shall, 
by  a  majority  vote,  select  three  members  of  said  committee;  that  the  six 
members  thus  selected  shall  agree  upon  a  chairman,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  the  United  States,  France,  or  Italy.  In  case  of  inability  or 
failure  to  agree  upon  a  chairman,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
elected  members  of  Parliament  from  Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  shall  each  have  the 
right  to  select  its  own  counsel,  to  conduct  the  examination  of  witnesses  selected, 
shall  be  reputable  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  good  standing  in  the  coun- 
try of  which  he  or  they  are  citizens. 

The  latest  answer  by  Mr.  MacPherson,  published  broadcast  in  America,  con* 
fllsts  mainly  of  bald  denials,  unsupported  by  any  citation  to  [sic]  the  military 
authorities  who  have  first-hand  information  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
charges,  and  without  informative  detailed  proof  to  substantiate  the  same. 

Assuming  that  England  must  eventually  agree  to  an  impartial  court  of  inquiry 
substantially  along  the  lines  suggested  herein,  we  make  oflter  to  prove  the  fo^ 
lowing : 

ASSAULT  UPON  PBOF.  MACNKILL. 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  the  investigators  who  witnessed  the  assault, 
we  will  produce  at  least  20  impartial  persons  who  saw  the  assault  and  who  will 
testify  to  Its  brutal  nature  and  the  insults  which  accompanied  it 

POLITICAL  PBI80FEB8  IN  ANIMAL  OAOBS. 

To  prove  that  the  prisoners  In  Mountjoy  Prison  were  exhibited  in  cages 
ordinarily  used  for  wild  animals,  we  will  produce  photographs  of  the  cages 
unless  they  have  been  removed,  in  which  event  we  will  produce  at  least  50 
prisoners  who  occupied  them  and  a  countless  number  of  impartial  witnesses 
who  saw  them. 

VICTIMS  RENDERED  INSANE. 

We  will  produce  the  records  of  the  jails  and  Insane  asylums,  as  well  as  the 
yictims  who  have  recovered,  and  the  relatives  of  those  who  have  not,  to  prove 
our  charges  that  numbers  of  Irish  republicans  were  rendered  insane  by  their 
treatment. 

PNEUMONIA  VICTIMS. 

We  will  produce  hospital  records,  testimony  of  physicians  of  the  highest 
standing,  as  well  as  Intelligent  and  impartial  witnesses  who  treated  and  saw  the 
victims  while  suffering  from  pneumonia,  caused  by  having  cold  water  thrown 
upon  them  from  a  hose  In  different  prisons,  also  names  and  death  certificates  of 
those  who  died  from  the  treatment 

DEAD,   WOUNDED,   AND  DISABLED. 

We  will  produce  a  list  of  the  dead,  those  who  were  permanently  maimed  and 
disfigured  by  the  atrocities  practiced  upon  them;  also  a  list  of  those  whose 
healtib  has  been  shattered  and  who  have  been  rendered  incurable  Invalids  by 
their  treatment,  all  accompanied  by  names  and  dates. 

VIOLENT  SUPPRESSION  OF  LABOR. 

We  will  produce  proof  that  the  leaders  of  the  national  labor  movement  have 
been  arrested  without  being  informed  of  any  charge  against  them,  confined  in 
jail  in  many  Instances  for  weeks  %nd  months ;  that  while  so  confined  they  were 
treated  wiUi  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty;  that  their  activities  are  spied 
upon  by  an  army  of  detectives  and  their  meetings  infested  by  agents  provoca- 
tive ;  that  their  orderly  meetings  have  been  dispersed  by  the  military  authorities 
and  violent  assaults  committed  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  seeldng  to 
carry  on  the  orderly  business  of  their  organizations ;  that  permanent  madiine- 
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ffun  jemplacements.  have  been  erected  an4  gonn  mounted  tiiereon  by  ttie  niilitar7 
engineers  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  so  that  Liberty  Hall  in  Dublin,  the  besd- 
quarters  of  the  Iriuh  JMatioaal  Labor  Union,  may  be  subjected  to  de8tracti?e 
assaults  at  a  moment's  notice. 

IJfBlSyVTABSJi  FBOOr  or  OTHIS  C9AB6XB. 

These,  as  well  as  the  other  charges  in  the  original  and  suppleoiental  reiwrt 
of  the  investigators,  we  are  ready  to  substantiate  not  only  by  the  testimony 
of  the  victims,  but  by  hundreds  of  disinterested  witnesses,  including  past  and 
present  members  of  tlie  English  Army  and  Royal  Irisb  Ckmstabulary,  who, 
sickened  at  the  atrocious  acts  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  and  witness, 
either  resigned  their  commissions  or  now  stand  ready  to  saeriiioe  th^r  careers 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  justice. 

The  issue  now  has  been  clearly  made  and  formally  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  by  tiie  official  reports  of  the  American  Com- 
mission on  Irish  independence  and  the  formal  reply  of  Hon.  Ian  MacPherson, 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  representing  Qreat  Britain  in  the  controversy.  We 
respectfully  submit,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  character  of  the 'signers  of  our 
original  report,  which  we  assert  to  have  been  unjustly  and  maliciously  as- 
sailed, but  to  the  cause  of  a  righteous  and  enduring  peace,  that  unless  tlie 
English  Government  quickly  agrees  to  the  Institution  of  an  impartial  court  of 
Inquiry  by  the  peace  conference  its  case  should  go  by  default  and  England  must 
stand  convicted  by  blinking  mankind  as  a  cruel  marauder  of  human  rights  and 
the  one  remaining  government  of  the  world  imposing  its  rule  upon  otiiers  bj 
force  of  arms  and  exploiting  weaker  peoples  by  ugly  might  alone. 

Frank  P.  Walsh, 
Chairman  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence. 

New  Yobk,  August  i,  1919,' 

[Copy  of  cablegram.] 

New  Yobk,  August  9,  1919. 
Ian  MacPhebson, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireiand, 

Dublin  Castle,  DuhUn,  Ireland: 

Am  forwarding  you  by  mail  to-day  reply  to  your  statement  doiylng  facta  set 
forth  in  r^)ort  of  Amertean  Commission  on  Irish  Independence,  dated  June  t 
1919,  so  that  you  may  be  advised.  Meantime  I  can  not  overlook  tiie  issoe  of 
personal  veracity  and  honor  which  you  have  injected  into  the  controvewy. 
This  is  to  inform  you  that  unless  you  immediately  join  in  request  for  appoint- 
ment of  impartial  committee  of  inquiry  by  the  peace  conference  I  shall  publicly 
stigmatize  you  ^  a  falsifier  azid  your  answer  to  our  r^;>ort  as  a  piece  of  willful 
mendacity  on  the  ^rt  of  a  high  official  imparalleled  in  the  field  of  crooked 

politics. 

Feank  p.  WaIj3H, 
Chairman  American  Commission  on  Irish  Independence, 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  want  to  say,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senator 
Fall,  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to  accede  to  whatever  is  the  pleasure 
of  this  committee. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  want  nothing  secret,  Mr. 
Walsh.  .    ^ 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  Neither^  do  we  want  any- 
thing secret.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  certain  elements  about 
it  diat  we  thought  they  would  prefer  to  have  held  confidential. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  They  were  our  delegates,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  and  we  claim,  and  I  presented  a  legal  argument 
to  Secretary  Jjansing  on  the  proposition,  that  they  had  in  no  way 
divested  themselves  of  their  ofScial  character;  that  they  were  sent 
over  there  for  this  purpose;  that  they  not  only  had  tna  right  to 
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attend  to  the  matter  in  hand,  but  that  they  had  the  right  to  hear 
any  representative  American  citizen  in  any  sort  of  representative 
capacity  that  had  anything  to  present.  We  will  be  glad  to  submit 
these  documents  under  whatever  rules  you  may  be  pleased  to  make. 
(Subsequently  the  committee  ordered  the  confidential  documents 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  and  they  are  here  printed,  as 
follows:) 

Imtbbvibw  Betwbbn  President  Wilson  akd  Messhs.  £dward  F.  Dunnb  and 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  at  the  President's  House,  11  Place  Deb  Etats  Unis,  Paris, 
Wbdnesoay,  June  11, 1919. 

Mr.  Walsh  and  Gov.  Diume  called  upon  the  President  by  appointment  at  2.15  p.  m. 

Gov.  Dunne  started  by  saying  that  Mr.  Walsh  woiild  open  the  case  concerning  which 
we  called. 

Mr.  Walsh  stated  to  the  President  that  we  had  come  to  see  him  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
not  secure  a  hearing  for  us  before  the  "Big  Four,"  or  whatever  other  committee  might 
be  delegated  to  hear  the  case  of  Ireland.  That  we  had  made  a  formal  request  of  Mr. 
Lansing  for  safe  conduct  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  GrifiCh,  and  PluAkett,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  him  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  futile  to  make  the 
request.  The  President  interrupted  Mr.  Walsh  and  said,  "Tbltt  is  an  official  request. 
Mr.  Walsh."  Mr.  Walsh  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  disentangle  this  official 
and  unofficial  business.  He  said,  "What  I  am  talking;  atbout  is  the  denial  of  our 
request  that  the  Americans  shouM  intervene  to  eet  the  me  conducts  for  these  men." 

The  President  said,  "Well,  of  course,  since  tnat  time,  eentlemen,  you  know  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  resolution  upon  the  subject."  Mr.  Wftlsh  said,  "Well,  the  point 
of  our  request  to-day  is  that  if  we  are  to  assume  that  these  men  are  not  filing  to  be 
allowed  to  come  here,  then  we  want  to  advise  you  that  the  people  of  Irelanaare  in 
actual  physical  captivity;  that  those  who  would  ^^>eak  fof  tnem  are  not  allowed  to 
come  here,  and  are  restrained  by  the  force  of  an  ariAy  of  occupation  which  is  now 
occupying  the  country." 

We  called  the  attention  of  the  President  to  the  fact  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
there  was  a  home-rule  bill  signed  by  the  King  and  which  6ught  to  have  been  put  in 
operation,  but  in  violation  of  theiif  so-called  English  law,  it  was  not  fmt  into  operation. 
Later  the  time  for  its  operation  was  extended  for  a  y^a^,  and  Uter  again  it  was  extended 
until  after  the  war.  Lloyd-George  tben  j^e  out  a  formal  caN  fer  a  convention.  The 
convention  was  organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  It  began 
to  reach  a  sti^  where  it  looked  as  though  there  was  goiitg  to  be  an  agreement;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  when  the  Ifish  get  together,  north  and  south,  they  always  almost  agree. 
Whotk  Lloyd-George  saw  there  was  ^ing  to  be  an  9greementf  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
convention  stating,  among  other  things,  that  the  Engli^  Government  would  recog- 
nize nothing  wM^  they  did  that  might  interfere  with  the  esiiting  syMem  of  taxa- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  army.  This  meant  that  no  matter  what  the  convention  did. 
En3:land  cotrld  still  exploit  Ireland  and  keep  her  under  subjection  by  her  army  of 
occupation. 

Mr.  Walsh  further  stated  that  England  now  has  a  blockade  agkdaist  Ireland  as  effective 
as  the  Allies  had  against  the  Central  Powers;  that  it  amotint*  t6  an  impost  upon  every 
bite  of  food  that  the  people  of  Ireland  bring  in  from  the  otttside,  ana  on  everything 
that  they  ship  outside  the  island.  Mr.  Walsh  told  the  President  that  no  ship«  were 
allowed  to  touch  at  any  port,  tranil- Atlantic,  th&t  the  country  could  not  trade  with  the 
United  States  or  other  countries,  and  other  countries  cetihi  not  trade  with  it.  That 
Ireland  was  the  most  lawabiding  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  a  great  respect 
for  law  and  order  and  the  rights  of  private  prop^ty,  but  that  unless  some  relief  was 
given  that  the  workers  there  would  have,  in  self-defense,  to  set  up  Soviet  governments 
or  do  something  else  to  relieve  the  ntuation. 

The  President  said,  "Of  course,  you  should  understand  that  no  small  nation  of  any 
kind  has  yet  appeared  before  the  Committee  of  Four,  and  there  is  an  agreement 
among  the  Committee  of  Four  that  none  can  come  unless  unanimous  consent  is  given 
by  the  whole  committee. " 

Gov.  Dunne  addressed  the  President,  and  said:  "Has  no  small  nation  comphiininjg 
of  injustice  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  victor  nations  ever  appeared  as  yet? ''  The  Presi- 
dent said,  "There  is  no  nation  that  has  had  its  right  considered  bv  the  peace  confer- 
ence except  thoee  that  were  actually  concerned  in  the  war.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  inquire  into  ancient  wrongs. '' 

Mr.  Walsh  then  said,  "Mr.  President,  it  is  the  present  injustice^  and  the  guerilla 
war&ire  that  now  exists,  that  we  think  should  receive  consideration.  ^  Suppose  we 
present  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  country  in  which  a  state  of  war  actually  exists.    Do  you 
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mean  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  you  would  just  cloee  the  matter  and  let  the  var  ^ 
on?"  The  Preeident  replied,  **I  am  only  one  of  this  conference,  why  should  fhu 
whole  thing  be  left  to  taeV*  Mr.  Walsh  said,  ''We  are  leaving  it  to  you,  Mr.  Preei- 
dent,  because  you  are  the  commanding  figure  in  the  peace  conference,  uid  becauee 
it  was  you  who  raised  the  hopes  in  the  nes^  of  these  people  that  they  could  come  to 
you.  We  come  to  you  because  we  are  asking  you  to  use  your  powerful  influeaice 
with  the  other  memDers  of  the  conmiittee  to  get  us  a  hearing. " 

Mr.  Walsh  further  said,  ''In  my  conversations  with  the  representatives  of  the  Iriab 
republic,  President  de  Valera  asked  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  will  read  from  your 
statements  at  the  time  we  entered  the  war. "    Mr.  Walsh  then  read  l^e  following: 

"Peace  should  rest  upon  the  rights  of  peoples,  not  on  the  rights  of  governments— 
the  rights  of  peoples,  great  and  small,  weak  or  powerful;  their  equal  ri^t  to  freedom 
&nd  security  and  self-government,  and  to  participation,  upon  fair  ternas,  in  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  the  world. 

««««««  • 

"It  is  the  principle  of  justice  to  all  peo|)les  and  nationalities,  and  their  rig^t  to 
live  on  equal  terms  of  liberty  and  safety  with  one  another,  whether  they  be  strong 
or  weak.  Unless  this  principle  be  made  its  foundation,  no  part  of  the  structurB  ot 
international  justice  can  stand. 

"No  man.  no  group  of  men,  chose  these  to  be  the  issues  of  the  struggle.  They  ue 
the  issues  oi  it,  and  tney  must  be  settled  by  no  arrangement  or  compromise  or  adjust- 
ment of  iuterests,  but  definitely  and  once  for  all,  and  with  a  full  and  unequivocal 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  the  weakest  is  as  safe  as  the  interest  of 
the  strongest.  *  *  *  The  impartial  justice  meted  out  must  involve  no  discriminft- 
tion  between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  just.  It  must  be  justice  that  plays  no  favorites  and  knows  no  standards  but  the 
equal  rights  of  the  several  peoples  concerned." 

Mr.  Walsh  continued:  "Now.  then,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  De  Valera  asked  me  to  say 
to  you — ^inasmuch  as  you  state  tneSe  are  the  issues;  that  there  must  be  no  arrangement 
or  compromise,  and  that  they  must  be  settled  definitely  and  once  for  all — to  ask  you 
now  where  is  the  place  to  settle  them  definitely,  once  for  all,  and  how  shall  his  people 
do  it.  Now  that  ne  is  to  be  denied  the  right  to  come  here  by  England,  and  you  tell 
us  now  that  we  can  not  appear,  in  effect,  before  the  peace  conference,  he  asks  this 
question,  and  I  ask  you.  Where  will  he  go?  Where  shall  his  peoptle  go?  If  it  is  to 
be  settled  definitely  and  once  fo^  all,  and  you  say  that  the  issue  is  made — and  we 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  made-^now,  where  is  it  to  be  settled  definitely  and  once 
for  all?" 

The  President  said,  "Mr.  Walsh,  do  you  think  that  any  considerable  number  of 
people,  when  they  read  my  declarations,  thought  that  these  settlements  were  to  be 
made  at  some  particular  place,  automatically^immediately  ? "  Mr.  Walsh  repUed, 
"Mr.  President^  I  can  speak  first  for  myself.  When  I  read  it,  I  believed  you  meant 
Ireland.  I  believe  that  practically  all  the  people  in  Ireland  believed  that,  and  all 
that  I  have  met  of  our  own  people  believed  it. 

Mr.  Walsh  continued,  "Mr.  President^  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand  the  Irish 
situation."  The  President  replied:  "Ii  you  think  1  do  not  understand  the  Iiiah 
question;  what  did  you  come  to  me  about  it  for?"  Mr.  Walsh  replied:  "I  do  not 
mean,  Mr.  President,  that  you  do  not  understand  the  general  history  of  Ireland,  but 
I  do  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland  to-day;  that  is,  its  exploita- 
tion by  England,  the  shooting  down  of  its  people  in  the  streets,  the  sea  blockade 
which  England  has  in  force  against  it — ^in  short — all  of  the  atrocities  that  are  being 

Fracticed  upon  its  citizens  at  this  very  moment."  The  President  said,  "Of  course, 
do  not  claim  to  know  the  local  and  specific  matters  referred  to."  Mr.  Walsh  said, 
"I  believe  you  received  an  invitation  to  go  to  Ireland.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  yourself  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if  you  accepted  that  invitation.  The 
people  would  be  delighted  if  you  went  to  Ireland,  and  get  an  understanding  of  the 
situation  at  first  hand . " 

The  President  said:  "Now,  Walsh,  if  it  is  your  intention  to  go  back  to  America  and 
try  to  put  me  in  bad,  I  am  going  to  say  when  I  go  back  that  we  were  well  on  the  way 
of  getting  Mr.  De  Valera  and  his  associates  over  nere;  we  were  well  on  the  way,  when 
you  made  it  so  difficult  by  your  speeches  in  Ireland  that  we  could  not  do  it;  that  it 
was  you  gentlemen  who  lacked  over  the  apple  cart." 

Mr.  Walsh  replied,  "Mr.  President,  have  you  read  the  statement  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  tne  House  of  Lords  and  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  both  officially  speaking  for  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  which  they 
stated  that  it  was  not  his  intention,  and  never  had  been,  to  grant  safe  conducts  to 
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hese  meiij  and  that  it  was  hia  puipose,  in  having  an  interview  with  ns  after  we  came 
back  fro  a  Ireland,  to  state  the  'English  case'  to  the  American  press  representatives 
and  serve  England  and  not  serve  the  people  whom  we  were  representing  over  here. 
Did  you  read  that?  '* 

This  President  said,  ''  Now,  Walsh,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  anything  that  was  said 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  or  House  of  Lords,  except  to  say  this,  that  I  was 
making  an  effort,  and  Col.  House  was  makLn^  an  effort,  and  that  we  thought  we  were 
well  on  the  way  of  getting  de  Valera  and  his  associates  over  here,  but  the  speeches 
of  you  gentlemen  gave  such  offense  that  the  whole  thing  had  to  be  abandoned.'' 

^Cr.  Walsh  said,  ''Mr.  President,  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lansing,  to  whiph 
we  have  received  no  reply,  asking  him  what  were  the  utterances  that  offended  these 
gentlemen,  and  who  were  the  persons  who  were  offended.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able. 
Mr.  President,  to  answer  it.    Was  it  Mr.  Lloyd-George?" 

The  President  said,  "I  have  not  said  anything  about  Mr.  Lloyd-George."  Mr. 
Walsh  said,  "Who  was  it,  then,  to  whom  we  gave  offense?"  The  President  replied, 
"Well,  I  would  say  that  you  offended  the  whole  British  Government."  Mr.  Walsh 
then  said,  "Well,  then,  you  do  not  accept  what  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  not  going  to  allow  them  over  in  any  event?  "  The  Iresident  said,  "  Mr. 
Walsh,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  Mr.  Lloyd-George." 

Mr.  Walsh  said,  "  Would  ^ou  be  good  enough  to  see  the  eentlemen  who  were  offended. 
and  if  that  was  what  stood  in  the  way,  if  two  others  would  come  before  them  that  haa 
not  given  such  offense,  would  they  answer  their  reauest?"  The  President  said 
''There  is  no  use  discussing  that;  I  don't  know  what  tne  British  Government  would 
say,  and  I  have  said  all  I  can  say  on  the  subject." 

llie  President  continued,  "I  want  you  gentle  aen  to  understand  that  our  positiou 
is  this:  That  we  are  dealing  officially  with  fhese  Governments.  You  would  not  want 
us  to  make  representotions  or  engage  in  an  effort  that  might  involve  the  sending  of 
troops  into  Europe,  and  I  know  that  our  people  would  not  want  that.  What  I  am 
saying  to  you  is  that  we  can  not,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  we  have  at  any 
time  since  we  have  been  here,  do  anything  in  this  matter  of  an  official  nature;  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  Ireland  and  her  people  and 
her  cause.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  others  when  I  say  that  all  we  could  do  unofficially  we 
have  been  doin^  and  wiU  do." 

Mr.  Walsh  said,  "In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  may  I  ask  if 
any  of  your  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  anything  except  securing  to  these 
people  me  right  of  self-determination,  and  the  right  to  have  a  free  government  just 
like  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States?"  The  PreEodent  said,  "What  I  will  say 
to  you  is  this:  That  vou  know  the  lines  that  we  were  discussing." 

Mr.  Walsh  said,  'Mr.  President,  the  Irish  people  believe  m  these  principles  that 
you  laid  down,  and  believe  that  they  come  wnolly  within  the  description  of  a  people 
whose  people  nave  determined  their  own  rights  with  reference  to  their  govemment. 
And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  That  no  mediations  or  negotiations  or 
interooone  with  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  can  possibly  accomplish  any- 
thing at  this  time.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  any,  and  so  w  as  we  are  concerned  we 
do  not  desire  anyone  eiae  to  have  any  iot  us.  The  attitude  of  the  English  Govem- 
ment is  this:  Bv  force  of  arms,  by  an  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland,  it  is  assuming  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  It  can  do  anythinff  to  Irelana  or  for  Ireland  that  its  mifht  gives 
it  the  power  to  do.  So  that  if  England  has  anything  that  it  thinks  is  gooa  for  the 
Irish  people  it  has  thepower  to  impose  it  at  once.  In  addition  to  this  the  Irii^  people 
have  a  nght  to  say,  'We  will  die  oefore  we  will  live  under  any  such  law.'  So  that 
no  discussion  or  mediation  or  negotiation  that  you  or  anybody  else  would  have  with 
the  representatives  of  the  English  Government  could  do  anything  for  Ireland.  Mr. 
Prendent,  yon  mentioned  having  your  attention  called  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  requesting  isde  conducts  for  Messrs.  de  Valera,  Griffith,  and 
Plunkett."  The  President  said,  "Yes;  you  saw  that."  Mr.  Walsh  said.  "Yes:  but 
I  only  saw  the  newspaper  text  of  it;  we  wired  for  the  text  and  did  not  get  it. "  "  Well, ' ' 
the  President  said,  I  daw  that;  we  have  been  advised  of  it."  Mr.  Walsh  said,  "Mr. 
Preeiclent,  what  action  do  you  proi)ose  to  take  on  the  request  of  the  Senate?  "  The 
President  replied,  "That  is  a  matter  that  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  by  our  full  con- 
ference." 

Mr.  Walsh  said^  "Now,  then,  we  should  direct  our  efforts,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the 
other  representatives  on  the  committee  of  four  and  see  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  jget  tius  hearing,  inasmudi  as  it  is  to  be  unanimous?  "  Gov.  Dunne  interjected  at 
this  point  and  sud,  "That  would  include  calling  upon  Mr.  Lloyd-Gjoige? "  Mr. 
Walsn  said,  "Not  necessarily."  To  the  President  Mr.  Walsh  faid,  'Mf  we  are  not 
allowed  to  meet  you,  how  would  you  suggest  that  this  or  any  similar  matter  could  get 
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before  your  Committee  of  Ponr?*'    "Well,"  said  the  President,  "I  know  of  no  w»y 
except  to  take  it  up  with  them  individually." 

Mr.  Walsh  said  to  the  President,  ''Mr.  President,  when  you  uttered  those  worde 
declaring  that  all  nations  had  a  right  to  self-determination;  that  it  was  an  issue  tlat 
had  to  be  settled  and  once  for  all,  and  settled  on  the  side  of  justice — those  expreBrions 
I  have  read  to  you — ^you  voiced  the  aspirations  of  countless  mUlionB  of  people  that  had 
been  o&yiag  them  to  each  other,  and  bejgging  governments  that  oppressed  them  to 
recognize  them.  When  you,  as  the  heaoof  tne  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world, 
uttered  them,  and  they  received  the  assent  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  natiosB. 
it  became  a  fact,  Mr.  Piresident.  These  people  are  imbued  with  the  principle.  They 
may  be  kiHed  trying  to  vindicate  it,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  suojectioii  by 
the  action  of  diplomats,  ^vemment  officials,  or  even  governments.  They  are  fm 
now."  The  President  said:  ''You  have  touched  on  the  f^reat  metaphysical  ^Agody 
of  to-day.  My  words  have  raised  hope  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people.  ^  It  is  my 
wish  that  they  have  that:  but  could  you  imagine  that  you  could  revolutionize  the 
world  at  once,  could  vou  imagine  that  those  peoples  could  come  into  that  at  once?" 
Mr.  Walsh  replied,  "  I  can  imagine  them,  if  anyone  denied  it,  struggling  to  come  into  it 
at  once,  if  it  were  denied  in  the  place  where  they  expected  they  were  to  have  it  come 
rind  to  have  it  settled  definitely  once  and  for  all. " 

The  President  said,  "  When  1  gave  utterance  to  those  words«  1  said  them  without  the 
knowledge  that  nationalities  existed ,  which  are  coming  to  us  d^y  after  day.  Of  coune, 
Ireland's  case,  from  the  point  of  view  of  population,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ttnu^- 
gle  it  has  made,  from  the  point  of  interest  that  it  has  excited  m  the  world,  and  especi- 
ally among  our  own  people,  whom  I  am  anxious  to  serve,  is  the  outstanding  case  d  % 
small  nationalitv.  You  do  not  know  and  can  not  appreciate  the  anxieties  that  I  have 
experienced  as  the  result  of  these  many  millions  of  people  having  their  hopes  raised 
by  what  I  have  said.  For  instance,  time  after  time  1  raise  a  question  here  m  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  and  I  am  met  with  the  statement  that  Great  Britun  or 
France  or  some  of  the  other  countries  have  entered  into  a  solemn  treaty  obligatios. 
I  tell  them  but  it  was  not  in  accord  with  justice  and  humanity;  and  then  they  tell 
me  that  the  breaking  of  treaties  is  what  has  brought  on  the  fireater  part  of  the  vus 
that  have  been  waged  in  the  world.  No  one  knows  the  feelings  tlmt  are  inside  d 
me  while  I  am  meeting  with  these  people  and  discussing  these  things,  and  as  th^ 
thin^  that  have  been  said  here  go  over  and  over  in  my  mind  I  feel  it  most  profoundly. 
It  distresses  me.  But  I  believe,  as  you  eentlemen  do,  in  Divine  Providence,  and  I 
am  in  His  hands,  and  I  don't  care  what  happens  me  individually.  I  believe  thew 
things  and  I  know  that  countless  millions  of  other  people  believe  them.  ** 

Gov.  Dimne  said:  "Mr.  President,  do  you  know  that  the  addreases  made  by  nsin 
Ireland,  which  you  say  have  given  offense  to  the  British  authorities,  were  along  tbeee 
lines:  That  we  had  enjoyed  the  bleffiings  of  a  republican  fotm  of  government  in 
America  for  many  years,  and  that  we  had  gfowtt  great  and  prosperous  as  a  repuhlic; 
that  we  were  pleased  to  note  that  they  had  in  a  fairly  held  election  determined  that 
they  desired  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  that  we  congratulated  them  upon 
their  choice  and  noped  that  their  aspirations  would  be  consummated,  the  very  same 
sentiments  that  we  had  always  held  and  thought  in  America,  and  to  which  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  responded?" 

The  President  replied,  "Yes,  Gov.  Dunne,  but  suppose  that  during  our  war  of  the 
rebellion  an  Englishman  had  declared  that  the  South  had  a  right  to  secede,  or  sided 
with  the  South,  nobody  would  have  criticized  him  for  that;  but  suppose  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  South  wlule  the  rebellion  was  going  on  or  immediately  oef oce  the  rebel- 
uon,  would  not  our  Government  have  said  that  he  was  fomenting  the  rebellion?" 

Gov.  Dunne  said:  "There  is  no  parallel  here.  Here  is  a  people  who,  after  the 
armistice,  held  an  election  under  the  forms  and  securities  of  Bntiah  law,  and  dedared 
for  a  republic,  and  I  don't  believe  the  cases  are  in  any  way  similar." 

Mr.  Walsh  then  interjected:  "If  ^rou  are  drawing  that  otMnpaiison  between  the 
Southern  States  attempting  the  exercise  of  that  called  'the  right  of  seceaBion'  and  the 
case  of  Ireland,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  I  do  not  see  the  parallel.  Would  you  please 
state  in  what  wa^r  the  cases  are  similar?" 

Mr.  Walsh  continued:  "Of  course,  Ireland  has  a  sepavate  nationality;  it  is  a  nation 
that  has  always  asserted  its  nationhood  except  when  repressed  by  overwhelming 
force  "  and  then  asked  the  President  where  the  parallel  was.  The  President  replied 
that  ne  did  not  say  it  was  a  parallel  case. 

Toward  the  close  of  ^e  interview  the  President  said:  "1  wish  that  you  would 
bear  in  mind  that  I  came  here  with  very  high  hopes  of  carrying  out  the  principlei 
as  they  were  laid  down.  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  all  I  came  after.  I  should  ny-^ 
I  should  say  that  there  was  a  great  deal— no,  1  will  put  it  thiB  way— there  wwe  a  krf 
of  things  .that  I  hoped  for  but  did  not  get." 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Now,  when  we  went  over  there  we  expected  to  meet  thia 
situation :  The  President  hftd  said  this  fight  was  for  the  right  of  small 
nations  to  control  their  own  lives  and  to  govern  themselves.  He  said 
that  the  issue  was  not  made  by  men  or  women,  but  was  made  by 
events;  that  this  principle  was  to  apply  to  tliose  whom  we  did  not 
like  as  well  as  to  those  whom  we  did  like ;  that  there  was  to  be  a  peace 
conference  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  that  that  conference  was  to 
be  composed  not  of  diplomats,  as  such  conferences  had  been  before, 
not  of  statesmen,  not  of  governments,  but  of  jMoples  through  their 
representatives;  and  so  these  people,  meeting  in  race  convention,  a 
homogenous  people  with  their  boundaries  fixed  by  Qod  himself,  by 
the  sea,  a  people  who  had  retained  their  culture  through  tihie  cen- 
turies, a  people  who  had  maintained  their  social  institutions  in  spite 
of  all  sorts  of  repression  of  armies  of  occupation,  aye,  may  I  say,  a 
I>eople  who  shed  their  most  precious  blood  at  least  once  every  genera- 
tion  in  an  attempt  to  repel  the  invader  who  was  occupymg  their 
country — ^these  people  met  in  race  convention  and  sent  us  as  their 
representatives  to  the  peace  conference,  and  we  believed  that  when 
we  got  there  we  would  find  a  conference  of  delegates.  These  people 
had  held  a  plebescite  in  December  under  the  forms  of  Enfflisn  law, 
under  every  disadvantage  so  far  as  they  were  concemed,  and  by 
an  overwhelming  majon^  had  agreed  to  come  under  these  princi- 
ples for  which  so  many  of  our  soldiers  died.  When  they  did  it  they 
separated  from  England.    They  refused  to  go  to  Westminster. 

They  set  up  their  own  congress,  and  I  want  to  sslj  to  you  gentle- 
men^ because  I  speak  here  as  an  American  of  America,  that  I  give 
the  American  thought  when  I  say  as  an  American  of  Irish  blood  that 
if  the  great  test  was  put  between  America  and  any  other  nation  upon 
this  earth,  including  the  one  for  which  we  have  so  deep  a  sentimental 
attachment,  that  we  would  see  Ireland  go  to  the  fatnomless  depths 
of  the  sea  and  disappear  as  compared  to  our  own  countrv,  but  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  when  these  men  separated  from  England, 
when  this  Irish  people  separated  from  England,  they  separated 
forever.  [Applause.]  They  have  a  volunteer  armj  of  200,000 
trained  men,  not  well  equipped,  of  course,  but  none  will  say  in  this 

Sreeence  that  they  will  not  go  out  with  their  rude  weapons  and 
ght  to  the  death,  because  men  are  doing  it  in  India,  where  women 
and  children  are  being  bombed.  They  are  doing  it  in  Egypt,  where 
Tillages  are  being  ravaged  and  people  are  being  killed  on  tne  street. 
Thejf  are  doing  it  in  20  different  countries  among  20  different  groups 
at  t^e  very  time  that  peace  was  signed.  So  we  believed  that  under 
the  declaration  of  the  ^resident  of  the  United  States,  when  we  would 
present  our  case,  we  would  show  that  Ireland  came  strictly  within 
the  definition  which  he  gave  and  that  automatically  Ireland  would 
have  the  right  to  self-determination.  But  we  found  no  such  body 
in  Paris.  We  found  that  70  men  or  more  had  assembled  there ;  that 
immediately  upon  assembling  they  had  abrogated  all  their  rights. 

They  were  like  the  minority  stockholders  in  a  corporation  that 
appointed  a  board  of  directors,  and  they  appointed  a  board  of 
directors  of  10.  The  main  bodv  haS  met  only  four  times  in  session 
up  to  the  time  we  left  Paris.  They  appointed  a  board  of  directors  of 
10.  That  board  of  directors  appointed  a  committee  of  four.  One 
of  them  was  found  to  have  no  infiuence  and  was  set  aside,  so  they 
got  down  to  a  committee  of  three.   We  found  that  there  was  no  smaU 
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nation  given  a  hearing  before  that  board.  We  found  that  there  ivas 
no  abstract  right  contended  for  by  any  small  nation  laid  down  as 
the  principle  of  action  bj  that  committee  of  three.  And  from  now 
on  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument  we  will  call  them  the  Big  Three 
instead  of  the  Big  Four. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  Were  you  present  over  there,  Mr. 
Walsh? 

Mr.  Wamh.  Mr.  Senator,  I  hung  around  the  Hotel  Crillon  until 
I  wore  out  several  pairs  of  shoes. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
you  are  speaking  from  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Waubh.  I  am  speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  and  I  am 
putting  so  much  "  I ''  m  this  case  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
a  witness  or  an  advocate  or  what  I  am  here;  but  I  was  there,  and  the 
record  shows  at  least  thepart  that  I  took. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  ask  you  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes,  indeed.  Senator. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Of  how  many  people  did  this  board  of  di< 
rectors,  as  you  call  it,  consist  at  the  time  you  were  corresponding 
with  them  with  a  view  of  getting  the  case  of  Ireland  laid  before  the 
peace  conference? 

Mr,  Walsh.  There  were  10  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  it  h&d 
vanished  down  to  8.  I  am  just  giving  my  view  of  it,  of  course,  as  I 
looked  at  it  at -first  hand,  in  a  sort  of  a  way.  We  were  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  diplomats,  not  Parisian  diplomats.  We  had  to  take  it 
as  we  glanced  at  it,  and  we  found  that  committee  of  three.  Of 
course,  Japan  could  have  sat  in  there,  but  it  was  the  joke  of  Paris, 
"  What  are  the  Japs  going  to  do?"  The  other  members  were  wishing 
to  the  Almighty  that  they  would  do  something  besides  just  sit  there 
and  blink ;  but  England  had  winked  at  Japan,  of  course.  Japan 
went  in  there  under  that  broad  plan,  the  equality  of  Nations,  the 
equal  recognition  of  all  nationals ;  but  Japan  already  had  her  secret 
treaty,  she  already  had  her  understanding.  She  did  not  need  to  be 
there.  What  she  wanted  was  to  maintain  ner  grasp  on  Korea  and  to 
get  Shantung.    Of  course  she  dropped  out.    She  was  well  attended  to. 

Now,  instead  of  dealing  with  small  nations  over  there  they  dealt 
with  reparations,  they  dealt  with  indemnities,  they  divided  up  terri- 
tories, they  created  new  nationalities,  some  of  them,  I  understand,  by 
mistake.  They  drew  lines  and  sometimes  did  not  know  what  country 
some  of  these  nationals  were  put  into.  Around  that  place  were  all 
of  these  peoples  trying  to  get  a  voice.  I  believe  that  had  we  had  a 
little  more  practical  statesmanship  we  might  have  organized  the 
small  nations  of  the  world  on  the  principles  of  the  14  points  and 
started  out  and  won  it  for  the  world.  I  really  do  [applause] ;  be- 
cause the  Lithuanians  were  there,  the  Arabians  were  tiiere,  the  Chi- 
nese were  there,  the  Esthonians  were  there,  the  Georgia  republicans 
were  there,  the  East  Indians  were  there,  and  all  the  o^ers  were 
there,  They  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  commission, 
to  find  out  from  us  what  was  the  reason  why  the  14  points  were  not 
beiji^  applied.  So  after  thev  finished  this  work  as  far  as  it  could  be 
finished — the  departure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  put  an 
end  to  it — we  applied  to  the  ^  Big  Three."    I  am  not  going  into  oar 
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correspondence,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  they  said  that  unofficially 
they  loved  us,  but  officially  they  were  ready  to  jump  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  we  came  in.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  afraid  of. 
Surely  they  were  not  afraid  of  England.  Let  them  look  at  Ireland. 
Nine  huncfred  soldiers  held  off  40,000  for  over  a  week.  Let  them 
look  back  to  the  history  of  our  own  country  that  fought  so  well 
against  unequal  odds.  Surely  it  was  not  fear.  But  as  I  say,  un- 
officially they  loved  us,  but  officially,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  do  not 
believe />hey  liked  to  see  us  come  into  the  Crillon  Hotel. 

In  the  interviews  which  we  are  now  to  submit  under  the  request 
t)f  this  committee  we  will  give  the  interviews  that  we  had  with  all 
tliese  gentlemen.  Our  correspondence  will  show — ^I  want  to  speak 
plainly — ^how  they  dodged  us.  It  would  have  been,  I  may  say,  more 
agreeable  to  us  and  would  have  called  for  our  admiration  to  a  greater 
extent  if  they  had  just  said,  "We  don\  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  you";  but  they  did  not  do  that.  They  recognized  us  just 
as  far  as  they  could  unofficially,  and  we  claim,  of  course,  officially.  " 
So  when  the  thing  broke  up 

Senator  Borah.  Mr.  Walsh,  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some 
one,  aside  from  the  American  delegation,  that  was  objecting  to  your 
being  heard,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  yes;  let  me  tell  you.  Let  me  say  this,  Senator 
Borah,  as  it  will  appear  here,  that  we  were  prevented  from  being 
heard  by  the  representative  of  George  V  directly,  for  this  reason, 
because  now  as  I  study  this  covenant  of  the  league  I  see  many 
angles  that  I  did  not  see  before,  and  I  recall  that  when  that  com- 
mittee of  four  went  into  session  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  whole 
world  they  agreed  that  they  would  not  hear  anyone  except  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  we  were  the  people — that  is,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  race ;  when  I  say  "  we  "  I  mean  the  representatives 
of  these  other  races — that  had  the  great  concern. 

Now,  when  that  committee  adjourned  by  the  departure  of  the 
President,  we  for  the  first  time  got  the  league  of  nations.  I  say 
here  now,  and  I  want  to  put  it  in  this  record,  that  that  league  of 
nations  was  never  assented  to,  even  by  the  ones  who  signed  it,  in 
the  sense  that  we  understand  it.  Anyone  who  was  present  at  the 
Quay  d'Orsai  when  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  was  so 
splendidly  and  dramatically  read  by  our  President,  and  has  seen 
tnem  jumping  up  all  over  the  room,  wanting  to  say  a  word — ^you 
could  not  tell  who  they  were — ^but  Clemenceau,  the  lion  of  France, 
blandly  said,  "  There  being  no  objection,  the  covenant  of  the  league 
is  agreed  to."  We  used  to  have  what  we  called  mob  primaries  out 
in  Missouri,  and  I  guess  some  of  you  gentlemen  had  them,  where 
the  chair  would  recognize  only  one  man  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
10  to  bring  in  a  list  of  delegates  to  attend  the  convention,  and  the 
committee  of  10  always  returned  with  a  list  containing  their  own 
names,  and  then  the  meeting  adjourned.    [Laughter.] 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  speak  of  these  interviews  you  had.  Did 
you  have  a  stenographer  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  No  ;  we  did  not  have  a  stenographer,  but  the  minute 
we  came  away,  every  time,  we  dictated  to  a  stenographer  what  had 
occurred  in  the  conference;  and  in  the  last  one,  the  one  with  the 
President,  I  had  a  gentleman  present  who,  of  course,  could  be  a 
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witness,  and  there  were  two  of  us,  Gov.  Dunne  and  myself,  and  we 
immediately  dictated  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  wiU  be  any 
dispute  about  the  facts.  If  so  we  would  like  to  appear  before  this 
committee  again,  and  perhaps  point  out  lo^cally  other  things  that 
coincide  exactly  with  what  was  said  in  that  interview. 

Now,  as  I  say,  I  was  for  a^  league  of  nations  such  as  I  have  tried 
to  set  out  here,  but  I  was  willing  to  take  a  bad  league  of  nations. 
I  was  willing  to  take  one  that  was  not  a  good  league  of  nations. 
1  had  gotten  the  French  thought — ^the  thou^t  of  France — that  this 
is  a  rotten  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations;  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  start  unless  you  have  some  sort  of  a  league,  and  you  can  not  have 
a  robust  and  a  good  league  by  strangling  it  to  death  in  infancy. 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  that  thought.  I  studied  that  league  covenant 
coming  back  on  the  boat,  and  naving  studied  that  league  covenant 
I  say,  so  far  as  my  limited  capacity  goes  and  my  ability  to  under- 
stand it,  it  is  not  a  league  of  nations  to  prevent  war,  but  it  is  a 
league  of  nations  to  foment  war;  it  is  a  league  of  nations  to  put 
the  shacl^les  of  injustice  on  almost  half  the  people  of  the  world; 
to  embroil  us  in  wars  and  in  contests  such  as  our  country  has  never 
known  before. 

In  order  to  be  plain — ^it  is  with  regret  that  I  will  send  mv 
resignation  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  coincidentally  with 
the  little  effort  I  am  making  to-day — I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  say 
that  that  whole  covenant  of  the  league  is  so  shot  Arough  with 
injustice,  that  the  subtle  European  minds  have  so  covertly  and 
successfully  planted  their  ideals  in  it  in  contradiction  to  the  ideals 
of  the  American  people,  that  no  interpretation  and  no  amendment 
can  make  it  an  honest  document.    [Applause.] 

Now,  if  I  may  be  indulged  for  a  moment,  about  this  league,  we 
have  a  certain  concept.  We  have  been  reproached  for  feing  a 
material  people.  Over  there  I  saw  a  cartoon  that  hurt  my  feelings, 
portraying  America  something  like  Dav^nportV  cartoons  used  to 
do,  with  dollar  marks  all  over  Uncle  Sam's  clothes.  We  have  been 
criticized  for  being  chasers  of  the!  almighty  dollar  and  for  not 
having  the  high  spirit  that  ought  to  animate  people. 

Senator  Knox.  That  cartron  represented  the  dollars  they 
wanted. 

Mr.  Walsh.  It  represented  the  dollars  they  wanted;  very  good. 
But  that  criticism,  as  I  say,  is  being  made,  Mr.  Senator.  Ifow 
we  have  certain  ideals.  This  GK)vemment  was  founded  upon  them. 
We  believe  that  they  have  not  only  b6en  good  for  us,  but  they 
have  been  good  for  the  world.  The  great  contribution  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  to  this  war  was  in  his  declaration  upon  going 
into  the  war,  in  the  addresses  that  he  nlade  to  ton  gentlemen  at 
different  times,  and  in  public;  because,  as  I  hadf  the  privilege  of 
telling  him,  when  he  made  those  declarations  of  the  right  of  every 
man  and  women  to  control  their  own  life  destinies,  he  said  what 
was  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  brains  of  countless  millions  of  people- 
all  of  them,  practically,  except  the  men  who  held  mastery.  He 
declared  principles  for  which  thousands  have  died  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  ignominious  deaths  upon  the  scaffold,  for 
which  countless  millions  have  served  time  m  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries; and  are  doing  it,  I  may  add,  in  Ireland  to-day;  and  when 
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he  did  it,  1)6  ^ve  utteroAce  to  the  idea  that  set  the  world  free.  By 
your  action  m  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  you  uiay  cause 
the  butcberv  of  many  more  thounandd.  but  that  ideal  will  live.  The 
people  of  the  world  have  been  made  free,  and  they  have  been  made 
tree  by  us;  and  if  our  temporary  servants — or  representatives,  to 
be  more  polite,  because  we  have  no  rulers — forget  those  principles, 
then  by  tne  strength  of  our  intellects  and  bv  the  power  given  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  we  will  get  new  servants  and 
other  repreueentatives  who  will  carry  those  principles  to  their  final 
consummation.    [Applause.] 

I  will  only  try  to  urce  the  fundamentals  of  this  plan. 

Senator  FAiiL.  Mr.  Qiairman,  I  move  that  the  tune  of  the  hear- 
ing be  extended  indefinitely,  until  it  is  concluded. 

Senator  New.  I  second  that  motion. 

Senator  Faxju  It  is  the  first  chance  that  the  American  people 
have  had  for  a  hearing  anywhere,  as  I  understand,  except  in  the 
Senate.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  do  not  like  to  take  the  time. 

Senator  Fauu  Go  on. 

Senator  Moses.  Let  us  have  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Borah.  We  have  got  25  days* 

Mr.  Waij^h.  I  have  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  And  so  have  the  rest  of  us,  too. 

Senator  Moses.  May  we  have  a  vote  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Senator  Fall.  I  make  that  motion  that  the  time  be  extended 
three  hour&--eztended  more^  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  is  that  the  time  be  extended  three 
hours. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Before  we  vote  on  that  let  me  ask— — 

The  Chaibhan.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  we  arranged 
to  hear  the  Oreeks  to-dav  and  to  give  them  an  hour,  and  as  they 
have  come  here  from  a  long  distance,  I  feel  bound  to  give  them 
that  hearing. 

Senator  Fall.  The  three  hours  additional  need  not  necessarily  be 
consecutive.  They  may  take  their  hour  and  then  we  may  continue 
this  hearing,  whicn  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  There  is  no  need  of  a  motion  for 
that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  Judge  Cohalan  if  be 
wanted  three  hours  more. 

Judge  Cohalan.  We  would  like  it  very  much.  Mr.  Ryan  gave 
way,  and  he  has  first-hand  information.  Gov.  Duime  gave  way. 
We  would  like  very  much  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  hear  the  Greefe  this  afternoon,  but  of 
course  it  would  involve  a  break  in  your  hearing.  We  can  take  it  up 
later. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  ain  going  to  close  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  can. 
There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  say  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  time,  Mr.  Walsh.  The  committee  are 
ready  to  hear  you.    [Applause.] 

Scoiator  Fauu  Mr.  Chairman,  had  we  not  better  settle  this  by 
voting  on  mj  motion  for  three  hours'  additional  bearing?  Then 
we  can  take  a  recess  and  hear  the  Greeks  later. 
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The  CHAinacAN.  Ceriamly.  I  think  we  can  give  them  all  the  time 
they  want. 

Senator  Fall.  I  will  move  to  extend  the  time  again,  if  they  have 
not  completed. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  can  arrange  that.  We  have  other 
hearings,  and  of  course  we  must  maintain  our  engagements. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  We  can  run  these  hearings  into 
nezt  week. 

Senator  Borah.  We  can  go  ahead,  and  if  nobody  calls  time  on 
them,  they  will  not  need  to^  stop. 

Senator  Fall.  Nobody  will  call  time  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  try  and  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
Greeks  for  their  hearing  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  will  try  as  well  as  I  can  to  address  myself  to  what 
I  call  the  fundamentals  of  this  proposed  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations,  to  give  you  if  I  can  what  is  in  my  mind  and  what  is  in  my 
conscience,  because  I  will  say  again  what  I  feel  impelled  to  say,  that 
this  whole  covenant  of  the  leasue  of  nations  is  a  perversion  of  what 
the  men  who  really  favored  a  league  of  nations  intended  and  wished 
for. 

Senator  EUrding.  Before  you  get  away  from  it,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  emphasize  and  give  us  a  little  more  lignt  on  one  thins: 
You  expressed  the  surprise  of  the  assembled  commissioners  over  toe 
league  when  it  was  presented. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  that  marked? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Oh,  it  was  very  marked.  They  jumped  up  all  ovei 
the  place  to  make  protests.  Man  after  man  got  up.  You  know 
there  was  an  awful  censorship  upon  this  whole  business.  We  fol- 
lowed the  publicity  very  closely,  on  account  .of  our  own  little  em- 
bassy over  there.  It  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  get  anything 
about  Ireland  in  a  French  paper.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  since 
the  Persian  matter  and  ^ince  the  developments  at  the  White  House 
conference  and  other  places  a  very  distinctly  different  reaction  is 
going  on  in  Paris.  Our  cable  advisers  tell  us  that  the  most  reaction- 
ary papers  in  Paris  are  in  favor  of  the  absolute  independence  of 
Ireland,  and  think  that  Ireland  was  badly  treated  at  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  looked  to  this  Senate  not  to  give  any  advice  and  never 
to  consent  to  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  as  it  is  at  present 

Senator  Brandegee.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  At  the  time  this  covenant  was  accepted  by 
the  plenary  conference  was  there  any  attempt  to  elucidate  its  pro- 
visions, to  explain  the  various  provisions  in  it,  or  any  debate  upon  it, 
other  than  the  formal  set  speeches  of  the  heads  of  the  nations  whicli 
presented  it  to  the  conference? 

Mr.  Walsh.  Not  a  particle.  It  had  been  presented  before,  and 
there  were  some  objections  made  to  certain  parts  of  it,  and  it  went 
back,  and  this  meeting  was  called,  and  I  ta&ed  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  conference  outside  of  the  Big  Four.  He  is 
a  lawyer  of  very  fine  ability.  As  we  are  going  in  to  have  everything 
open,  I  will  say  that  it  was  Judge  Doherty,  of  Canada,  representing 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  night  before  he  did  not  know 
what  was  in  it. 
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Senator  Mosss.  He  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  treaty,  was 
he  not? 

Mr.  Walsh.  He  was  a  signatory  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  would  like  to  have  you  or  some  other  gen- 
tleman who  speaks  for  your  side  of  the  question  state  why  this  cove- 
nant can  not  oy  amendment  be  made  satisfactory.  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  it  is  such  a  dishonest  document  that  it  can  not  be  made 
honest  by  amendment. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes ;  I  say  that.    I  do  not  mean  personal  dishonesty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  mean  intellectually  dishonest. 

Senator  Brakdegee.  Such  an  undesirable  thing  for  the  United 
States  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  WAtflH.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  either  you  or  some  other  gentleman 
who  addresses  us  to  explain,  in  view  of  article  26,  which  provides 
that  amendments  to  this  covenant  shall  take  effect  when  ratified  by 
the  members  of  the  league  whose  representatives  compose  the  coun- 
cil, and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  league  whose  repre- 
sentatives compose  the  assembly,  why  under  that  article  it  can  not 
be  amended  satisfactorily.  I  ask  you  that  question  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  contained  in  the  letters 
which  I  receive  in  favor  of  the  covenant  is  that,  although  the  cove- 
nant has  its  imperfections,  no  human  document  can  be  expected  to 
be  perfect  when  it  originates,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  perfect,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  amended  very 
quickly,  and  that  therefore  this  league  covenant  can  be  amended 
satisfactorily  if  we  will  only  go  into  it.  I  want  you  to  give  your 
reasons  why  you  say  it  can  not. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Very  good;  I  will  try  to  answer  that.  Senator.  First, 
I  look  upon  this  document  in  this  way :  It  is  either  a  thoroughgoing 
fraud  from  beginning  to  end,  to  which  a  respectable  nation  should 
not  give  its  assent;  it  is  either  something  gotten  up  intentionally  and 
deliberately  to  deceive,  or  else  it  has  either  the  direct  power  or  the 
potential  power  to  enforce  every  idea  in  it.  That  is  my  opinion  of 
this  document. 

I  believe,  if  we  surrender  to  this  proposed  covenant  of  the  league 
of  nations,  that  in  the  very  essentials  of  its  structure,  we  can  never 
escape. 

I  begin  by  my  opposition  to  article  10,  and,  as  I  suggested,  not 
limiting  it  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  but  that  it  should  apply  to 
any  country  that  had  the  fate  of  the  people  in  its  hands,  and  had 
determined  the  form  of  government  under  which  it  should  live  and 
which  government  was  oppressed  by  an  army  of  occupation.  T 
think  it  could  be  amended.  But  as  you  go  through  this,  as  has  been 
said,  11  is  just  as  bad  as  10,  and  12  is  just  as  bad  as  11,  and  you 
go  a  little  further  and  .you  will  find  that  13  is  as  bad  as  11,  because  if 
a  dispute  arose,  and  believe  me,  gentlemen,  a  dispute  is  going  to  arise 
about  Ireland  mighty  quickly,  and  a  dispute  is  going  to  arise  about 
other  matters  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  and  if  this  committee 
has  the  power — and  this  committee  has  the  power  if  it  is  a  fair  doou- 
ment  and  not  a  false  document — it  has  the  authority  to  lay  down  the 
procedure  from  which  we  can  never  escape.    And  I  took  section  40 
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of  the  annex,  because  my  first  criticism  was  answered  by  a  gentle- 
man very  high  in  authority  who  said  that  this  vote  had  to  be  unani- 
mous, the  vote  of  the  assembly,  but  I  found  under  section  40  of 
the  annex  that  a  majority  vote,  a  bare  majority  of  the  council,  carries 
any  proposition  with  it.  And  when  it  comes  to  arbitrament  of  these 
nations,  they  know  exactly  what  iJiey  want  under  this  treaty,  and 
will  never  agree  to  arbitration^  and  it  goes  to  this  council  stacked  iii 
advance.  I  want  to  speak  plamly — why?  Because  tliey  have  seoret 
agreements  entered  into  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
T^ited  States  dividing  territory,  and  unless  the  chairman  has  re- 
ceived them  since  I  heard  the  argument  on  the  case  of  Esypt  the 
other  day,  they  are  still  undisclo^d  to  the  separate  brancm  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  certainly 
not  to  our  knowledge. 

The  Chairmai^.  Most  things  connected  with  this  treaty  are  un- 
disclosed. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  would  say  now,  if  we  are  doing  it  all  open,  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  agreement  mentioned  by  Senator  Fall,  that  you  send 
it  to  us  so  that  we  may  find  out  if  Ireland  is  in  it. 

Senator  Borah.  You  were  speaking  about  article  40 1 

Mr.  Walsh.  Article  40  of  the  annex. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  You  have  not  the  committee  print  t 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  I  can  find  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  mean  a  majority  of  the  council  or 
of  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Walsh.  A  majority  vote  of  the  council  decides  the  whole 
thing. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wish  you  would  read  that  provision. 

Mr.  Walsh.  All  right.  I  tmnk  I  can  find  it.  It  is  in  the  annei:. 
It  is  chapter  3,  article  40. 

Senatoi'  Moses.  That  relates  to  the  Saar  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  Top  of  page  93,  article  40,  section  4. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  relates  to  the  Saar  Basin,  section  4. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  not,  as  I  read  it.  Let  us  consider  it,  because 
I  tried  to  weigh  it  with  great  care,  and  I  weighed  this  with  reference 
to  what  this  council  might  interpret  it  to  mean.  Now,  the  league 
contains  a  great  many  of  the  ideals  expressed  by  the  President,  but 
still  I  will  say  that  an  analysis  of  that  will  show  that  in  some  place 
there  is  something  that  points  out  that  this  is  not  a  covenant  that  is 
going  to  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

I  get  this  from  the  Congressional  Record.  We  have  the  covenant 
and  then  we  have  the  annex. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  Just  give  the  page  and  the  date  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Page  2479  oi  the  Congressional  Record  of  Thursday. 
July  10,  1919.  That  was  my  first  notion  when  I  first  read  it,  that  it 
referred  to  the  Saar  Valley,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  want  you  t^  put  it  in  the  record  of  the 
hearing  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  record,  and  then  try  to 

S'ye  you  what  follows,  that  maizes  me  say  that  the  interpretation  of 
.  is  can  be  made  to  show  that  it  refers  to  the  whole  annex. 
Senator  Brandegee.  Take  your  time  and  find  it. 
Senator  Borah.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  proceed  and  that 
when  he  has  time  to  look  this  up  he  can  add  it  to  his  remarks. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  In  other  words,  he  will  present  a  brief  on  it? 

Senator  Borah.  No;  he  can  present  his  remarks.  We  will  stay 
here  until  he  gets  through. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Yes;  I  will  find  the  clause  in  there,  if  that  refers  to 
the  whole  annex,  and  I  think  it  does. 

Senator  Swanson.  If  you  will  look  at  page  67  of  the  annex,  it  is 
named  "Annex.''    Then  it  concludes. 

On  page  93,  here  is  the  way  section  40  reads  [reading]  : 

In  all  matters  dealt  with  In  the  present  annex  the  decision  of  the  council  of 
the  league  of  nations  will  be  taken  by  a  majority. 

On  page  67,  if  you  will  read  through — ^it  is  named  ** Annex  " — it 
shows  that  all  that  in  the  annex  is  limited  to  a  majority. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not  so  get  it  out  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  will  try  to  come  back  to  it.  I  took  this  Congressional  Record  in 
my  analysis  and  that  is  my  conclusion.    I  will  come  back  to  that. 

Now,  then,  to  begin  with,  fundamentally  I  say  that  the  setting  up 
of  this  assembly  and  council  absolutely  pushes  us  away  not  only 
from  the  ideas  of  our  government,  but  surrenders  us  in  this  way  to 
the  conception  of  monarchy  as  opposed  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  were  present,  as  I  say,  in  Paris.  We  were  there  at  the  time 
when  all  of  the  experts  were  resigning.  We  were  there  at  the  time 
when  all  of  Paris  understood  that  the  ideals  for  which  we  entered 
the  war  had  been  circumvented.  We  were  there  and  heard  the  secret 
treaties  discussed.  We  were  there  and  heard  not  only  the  facts,  but 
the  intelligent  men  and  women  from  many  of  the  struggling  nation- 
aliti^,  and  all  of  them  drawing  the  point  of  departure  from  democ- 
racy to  autocracy  or  monarchy  just  as  I  am  going  to  try  to  draw  it 
here. 

We  start  with  this  council,  which  consists  of  the  representative  of 
the  American  Republic,  the  minister  of  the  King  of  England,  the 
minister  of  the  King  of  Italy,  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
the  minister  of  the  King  ox  Belgium,  the  minister  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  minister  of  the  King  of  the  Helenes,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Republic  of  France,  essentially  different  in  form,  of 
course,  from  our  own,  and  the  representative  from  the  Republic  of 
Brazil.  So  we  started  out  with  a  monarchical  institution  essentially 
to  pass  upon  all  questions  the  council  of  the  proposed  league  of  na- 
tions has  the  right  to  pass  upon. 

We  find  as  we  look  through  this  treaty,  first,  that  the  nations  are 
not  disarmed.  We  find  that  we  are  entering  into  obligations  our- 
selves to  increase  our  armament.  We  find  that  we  are  under  a  prac- 
tical obligation  to  increase  our  armament  fivefold.  We  find  that 
under  the  authority — and  I  am  speaking  of  it  now  as  absolute  au- 
thority— ^that  this  is  a  virile  living  thing  that  is  intended  to  effectuate 
its  purpose,  with  all  the  influence  and  power  that  can  be  put  behind 
it  by  all  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the  eaiiii,  and  it  is  that  sort  of 
institution. 

Senator  Harding.  You  have  noted  that  the  President  has  said  that 
we  really  have  no  obligation  except  to  pass  upon  the  orders  of  the 
council  m  accordance  with  the  conception  of  justice. 
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Mr.  Walsh.  I  have  followed  that,  and  in  my  slight  study  of  meta- 
physics, it  is  too  deep  for  me.  I  read  it  over  and  over  again  and 
tried  to  put  it  in  the  blunt  way  I  have  by  saying  that  this  is  a  docu- 
ment of  liberty  and  power  or  it  is  an  essential  fraud ;  that  if  we  ad- 
mit there  is  such  a  thins  as  international  law,  under  international 
law  it  must  have  all  the  Force  that  any  other  agreement  has  between 
nations,  or  it  has  not  any  at  all.  That  is  my  conception  of  it,  and  I 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Now  as  long  as  we  are  a  powerful  nation  and  as  long  as  the  si^a- 
tories  with  us  have  work  to  do  for  their  kind  of  an  imperialistic 
character  in  the  world,  so  long  will  they  carry  America  along  with 
them.  If  we  furnish  the  men,  if  we  furnish  the  treasurer,  if  we 
spill  the  blood — and  it  must  be  done  at  once,  as  I  will  try  to  show 
before  I  leave  my  remarks — ^then  we  go  along  with  our  fellow  im- 
perialists and  we  are  full  imperialist  criminals  with  them.  But  if 
our  one  man  on  that  league  of  nations  decides  that  we  will  not  go  on, 
then  it  will  be  found  that  we  did  not  need  this  large  army,  that  we 
will  drop  under  a  pledge  that  we  have  made  to  allow  the  council  to 
set  the  quantity  of  disarmament  or  armament  that  may  be  had.  We 
will  then  drop  down  into  a  small  armed  country.  Why  ?  Because  it 
is  not  necessary  to  police  our  country.  Why  ?  Because  if  we  refuse  as 
a  matter  of  fact  to  join  with  them  in  their  imperialistic  aggressions, 
and  they  have  the  power  under  it  to  allow  Germany — ^we  conjure 
hatred  with  that  name  of  old,  and  so  I  mention  it — ^if  we  admit 
Germany  afterwards  into  the  league,  then  England  could  right  away 
have  a  standing  army  or  navy  to  -conquer  any  country  that  they  de- 
sired to  keep  under  subjection  or  to  place  under  subjection,  while  we 
would  have  a  small  army  if  they  disarmed  us  on  land  and  disarmed 
us  on  sea,  and  we  might  have  a  navy  half  as  large  as  England's,  and 
she  could  have  a  na^'y  twice  as  large  as  she  has  at  the  present  time. 

And  so  I  might  go  through  this  document.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
it.    It  can  be  done.    But  I  know  you  gentlemen  have  done  it. 

I  would  do  it  if  I  had  the  power,  which  I  doubt. 

If  this  is  not  a  covenant  for  a  league  of  nations,  what  is  it?  Can 
there  be  any  dispute  about  it?  It  is  a  so-called  covenant  of  a 
league  of  nations  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  honestly  by  its  ad- 
vocate— ^by  its  only  advocate,  who  I  believe  has  followed  tnis  thing 
through,  because  there  is  a  propaganda  going  on  in  this  country 
such  as  there  never  has  been  before.  On  Broadway,  New  York,  I 
heard  a  Government  official  connected  with  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  May  I  without  offense  to  the  gentleman  say 
that  he  has  never  read  this  league  of  nations  covenant.  But  he  had 
a  crowd  around  him  and  was  speaking  for  it  to  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  saw  another  man  speaking  for  it  and  asking  his 
organization  to  indorse.    I  know  this  gentleman  has  not  read  it. 

It  is  called  a  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations.  It  is  a  catch- 
word. It  first  caught  my  consciousness.  It  is  a  catch  word,  and 
that  will  bring  behind  it  those  who  abhor  war  and  those  who  believe 
that  some  start  ought  to  be  made  with  a  league  of  nations.  But 
the  truth  ought  to  be  written^  that  it  is  a  league  to  effectuate  and 
maintain  permanently  the  divisions  of  territory,  and  the  seizing  oi 
the^  lives  of  men  and  women  as  contained  in  secret  treaties  about 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  knew  nothing  when  he 
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made  tliese  utterances,  about  which  he  knew  nothing  when  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  about  which  we  knew  nothing,  and  for  the  upholding 
and  maintaining  of  the  principles  of  which  300,000  of  our  men  were 
killed,  gassed,  and  wounded  in  foreign  lands,  which  can  not  be  denied 
here.  I  have  read  the  questions  asked  by  Senators  Borah  and  John- 
son. It  is  in  the  minds  of  all  of  you  that  when  that  Big  Three 
sat,  there  were  three  dominating  thoughts.  One  was  a  man  of  ideals, 
of  honest  ideals.  I  say  that  I  believe  that  if  our  President  could 
have  come  back  to  this  country  with  every  one  of  them  put  in  force, 
his  heart's  greatest  desire  would  have  been  met.  I  believe  that.  But 
when  he  got  there,  as  he  expressed  it,  he  had  in  mind  all  of  the 
principles  for  which  we  had  gone  to  war,  an  end  of  secret  diplomacy, 
an  ena  of  back-door  intrigue,  an  end  of  the  power  of  one  man  to 
get  into  a  squabble  with  another  and  call  to  arms  millions  of  people, 
the  young  manhood  of  the  country  that  he  happens  to  represent, 
that  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  this  thing  of  dividing  territory  re- 
gardless of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  that  always  and  ever  the  rights 
of  nationalities  were  to  be  considered,  that  always  and  ever  no  man 
hereafter  should  have  a  government  imposed  upon  him  that  his 
conscience  did  not  approve  of,  but  he  found  that  secret  treaties  had 
been  made  absolutely  abrogating  every  one  of  his  14  points.  What 
became  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas? 

The  recognition,  if  you  give  it,  and  I  trust  in  God  you  ii^ill  not, 
to  England's  protectorate  over  Egypt  means  that  England  takes 
Turkey's  right  to  the  Suez  Canal ;  means,  if  I  conjure  the  thought 
correctly,  that  it  gives  England  a  grip  on  every  quart  of  salt  water 
in  the  world;  this  country,  attempting  to  enforce  ideals,  laying 
down  what  is  contained  in  some  parts  of  the  present  proposed  league 
of  peace,  the  present  covenant.  On  the  other  hand,  what  do  we 
have?  I  must  state  it  plainly.  I  do  not  believe  from  my  observation 
that  the  French  people  as  a  people  have  imperialistic  aims.  You 
can  not  get  the  thought  or  the  reaction  I  believe  that  would  con- 
vince you  of  that.  At  any  rate,  I  believe  that  so  intent  were  they 
particularly  upon  getting  reparation  for  the  devastation  of  their 
country,  so  anxious  were  they  to  have  guaranties  for  their  future 
protection,  and  so  insistent  was  this  demand,  that  it  became,  as  the 
President  said,  a  state  of  mind,  and  nothing  else  so  far  as  France 
was  concerned  could  be  considered;  and  so  all  the  press  of  France 
sounded  that  one  note;  and  so  everything  was  censored  that  might 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  our  ideals  as  expressed 
in  the  messages  to  Congress,  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the 
President. 

On  the  other  hand  was  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  He  neld  his  eyes  to  high  heaven  and 
said  that  England  had  no  imperialistic  aim  in  the  war;  that  they 
did  not  propose  to  gain  1  yard  of  territory.  And  when  they  were 
urging  us  into  the  war,  you  remember  how  he  denounced — ^how  Mr. 
Asquith  denounced — what  they  called  the  lie  of  the  enemy,  that 
they  had  any  desire  for  any  territorial  aggrandizement.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  was  there,  and  there  for  that  purpose  alone.  He 
emerged  with  his  mandatories  or  with  his  protectorates  or  whatever 
you  call  them ;  and  I  point  to  them  and  I  point  to  Egypt  and  I  point 
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to  Ireland,  and  I  say,  whatever  they  call  them,  tbej  are  always  the 
same — and  I  say  that  at  the  very  foundation  of  it,  it  is  the  desire  and 
the  purpose  to  economically  subject  the  people  of  those  countries; 
to  keep  them  in  practical  slavery — ^the  proaucin^  masses  ^of  those 
countries.  The  people  who  produce  tiie  cotton  m  Egypt  are  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  the  goods  into  textiles  in  their  own  country, 
but  are  compelled  to  send  the  raw  material  to  England.  If  England 
did  not  get  that  economic  advantage,  as  they  have  in  Ireland  and  as 
they  have  in  every  country  into  which  they  have  gone,  she  would 
have  no  concern  in  going^in  there. 

I  have  no  hatred  of  England.  I  am  proud  of  her  achievements 
where  they  have  been  good.    But  I  say  in  the  very  ^nesis  of  the  im- 

?erialist  idea  is  corruption,  the  very  thought  of  holding  their  people 
or  economic  advantage  is,  governmentally  and  internationally,  if 
you  enter  into  it,  dishonesty. 

Now,  then,  she  emerged  with  an  added  control  over  something  like 
88,000,000  people,  with  an  area  in  land,  and  valuable  land,  gold  mines, 
diamond  mines,  the  richest  agricultural  land  existing  in  tiie  world,  in 
her  own  bag.  Did  she  do  it  honestly  and  fairly?  Can  any  league 
be  a  good  league  that  has  this  honestly  as  its  genesis?  Was  it  fair,  I 
ask — was  it  fair,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  let  me  ask — to  take  the 
lives  of  our  300,000  men  or  to  cripple  them ;  was  it  right  to  accept  our 
aid  under  the  declal*ation  we  made;  was  it  right  to  accept  our  aid 
after  Lloyd-George  and  Asouith  had  declared  that  they  wanted  no 
more  territory,  wnen  they  absolutely  had  the  obligation  so  far  as  it 
could  be  international  to  hold  that  territory,  and  when  they  had  in 
their  minds  that  they  would  do  exactly  what  they  did  do  with  the 
representative  of  the  United  States — ^that  instead  of  following  out 
the  principles  for  which  we  entered  the  war  they  would  get  an  agree- 
ment including  among  its  signatories  our  powerful  country,  wi£  its 
great  resources,  to  effectuate  and  to  keep  forever  what  they  had 
already  gotten,  a  territory  five  times  larger  than  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  United  States  ?  As  I  say,  I  do  not  care  what  they  call 
it,  a  mandatory  or  what  not:  they  have  it,  and  by  force  of  arms  and 
by  the  help  what  they  think  we  can  give  them,  they  are  going  to 
keep  it. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  try  to  direct  a  few  observations,  that 
may  again  be  an  answer  to  what  Senator  Brandegee  asked,  as  to 
the  constitution,  the  constituent  elements,  of  this  league  of  nations, 
and  the  way  it  is  being  gotten  up.  Some  place  in  the  world  there 
is  a  committee  of  seven  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
democrat  upon  it — I  mean  democrat  in  its  wide  sense.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  man  on  it  that  believes  in  the  representative 
form  of  government.  Has  this  committee  been  given  a  name — a 
committee  to  organize  a  league  of  nations?  Very  well,  some  place 
there  is  a  committee  sitting  in  the  world.    It  may  consist 

Senator  Johnson.  Did  anybody  on  this  committee  know  that  that 
authority  had  been  given  ? 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  think  Senator  Fall  knew  it. 

Senator  Fall.  I  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  shook  my  head,  I  meant  that  I  did  not 
know  the  names.  We  know  some  of  the  people  on  it  by  reference  to 
the  newspapers. 
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Mr.  Walsh.   I  have  observed  them*   They  all  have  been  published. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  to  my  knowled^. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Some  place  sitting  in  the  world  there  is  a  committee 
whose  personnel  is  unknown  in  toto  to  the  chairman  of  the  Forei^ 
Relations  Committee.  That  committee  has  this  important  duty,  if 
you  do  not  know 

Senator  Fall.  Among  its  other  duties,  it  has  to  control  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  not  only  put  down  the  primary  organization, 
but  they  named  the  agenda  for  the  first  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  also  arranged  the  pers(mnel  and  the 
officers  of  the  league. 

Mr.  Walsh.  They  have  gone  even  further  than  that,  anticipating 
that  the  Senate  would  not  perform  its  dutv  under  the  Constitution 
and  advise  against  this  if  they  thought  that  it  was  wrong.  You 
will  refuse  to  give  your  consent  to  it  if  you  believe  as  I  do  about  it. 
Anticipating  uiat,  Sir  Eric  Drummond  was  appointed  first -secre- 
tanr  general. 

1  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  who,  I  know,  have  had  large  experi- 
ence in  constituting  boards  and  bodies,  that  a  general  secretary  with 
the  power  that  Sir  Eric  Drummond  has,  will  have  more  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  that  board  than  will  a  majority  of  the  members.  I 
say  that  because  he  has  the  ability  to  and  he  will  make  the  suggestions 
as  to  the  agendum.  He  is  the  one  who  will  receive  the  protests  of 
people  who  claim  they  are  being  subjected  or  repressed.  He  is  the 
one  at  first  hand  who  passes  primarily  upon  every  act  that  that  com- 
mittee will  be  called  upon  to  perf(Hin.  So  I  say,  knowing  the  little 
that  I  do  about  constituting  boards,  and  in  cases  where  they  are 
brought  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  that  a  general  sec- 
retary of  a  board  composed  of  different-speaking  people  from  all 
over  the  world  is  the  man  who  will  control  that  body,  practically, 
if  not  absolutely. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  peoples  subject  to  restrictions  in  all  of 
the  counmes  of  the  world.  As  I  heard  detailed  to  you  the  other  day, 
the  officers  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  have  the  right,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  to  be  diplomatically  represented  in  this  or  any  other  nation 
on  earth.  They  showed  me  their  papers,  and  they  came  from  their 
own  State  Department,  and  they  did  not  need  to  be  visaed  by  Great 
Britain.  They  came  to  Paris.  They  were  shocked  when  they  came 
there  to  find  that  two  days  before  the^  arrived  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  given  out  an  interview  in  which  he  recognized  the 

Protectorate  of  England  over  Egypt,  and  adjured  the  people  of 
^ypt  not  to  ccHnmit  any  violence  or  do  anything  that  would  cause 
pam  and  suffering  to  the  inhabitants.  And  these  men,  precluded 
from  any  effort  to  get  into  the  conference,  spent  the  balance  of  their 
time  attempting  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  before 
he  left  he  advised  Saad  Pasha  Zagloul  that  it  would  be  impossible  on 
account  of  lack  of  time  to  see  him.  This  covenant  is  set  up  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Eric  Drummond  in  the  United  States.  How  is  Saad 
Pasha  Zagloul  to  come  in  ?  How  is  he  to  get  in  the  building  when  he 
could  not  get  in  the  country } 

A  BxsTANDEB.  How  did  the  Irish  get  in! 

Mr.  Walsh.  Because  the  Irish  people  had  the  spirit,  because  those 
Iriidimen  knew  the  genius  of  our  country,  knew  tibat  no  mere  pro- 
hibitory law  with  reference  to  criminals  could  keep  a  man  out  of 
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there  who  was  making  a  fight  for  liberty.  That  is  how  de  Valera  got 
in.  That  is  the  spirit  that  brought  him  in.  The  people  of  Ireland 
have  representatives.  They  have  sent  their  envoys,  sent  by  the  regu- 
lar government  of  Ireland,  to  Paris.  They  have  to  go  there  on  some 
specious  plea  or  on  disregard  for  some  restrictive  statute  or  ordi- 
nance or  regulation.  The  Egyptians  are  a  great  people.  There  are 
many  millions  of  people  there  crjdng  out  against  the  dominion 
which  they  despise,  in  order  to  come  into  the  league  of  nations. 
How  did  they  get  into  the  building?  The  answer  is  how  did  they  get 
into  the  country?  I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  there  should  be 
no  pretense  that  we  are  going  to  hear  anyone  or  thi^t  we  are  going  to 
have  any  part  in  European  affairs  if  the  right  of  every  decent  man 
to  come  and  so  freely  across  the  earth's  surface  is  not  accorded  to 
him,  holding  him  strictly  amenable  to  the  laws  of  every  country  in 
which  he  may  be,  whether  those  laws  are  to  his  liking,  good  or  bad. 
But  we  cw  not  talk  about  having  an  international  body  where  ^e 
have^  restrictive  laws  that  would  keep  the  men  that  are  trying  to  get 
a  voice  for  their  people  from  freely  attending  the  place  where  the 
conference  is  to  be  held. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senators,  this  question,  of  course,  to  my  mind, 
is  not  an  Irish  question.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  better  acquainted  with  our  laws  and  our  customs  and  the 
interpretation  of  our  constitution  than  any  other  people  on  earth, 
and  I  say  that  without  boasting,  and  they  are  convinced  that  this 
league  of  nations  would  not  only  not  furnish  them  any  help,  but 
would  be  absolutely  destructive  to  their  efforts  for  independence,  and 
that  they  would  not  get  their  independence  at  all  until  the  next  war 
between  half  and  half  of  the  world  was  settled  and  democracy 
finally  triumphs.    That  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 

What  did  we  find  there?  We  went  through  Ireland ;  we  visited  it. 
They  have  separated  from  England.  They  have  set  up  a  government 
of  their  own.  There  is  an  English  censorship  that  does  not  allow 
news  to  get  out.  We  got  there,  and  what  happened  in  Ireland  ?  We 
have  it  in  that  blue  book,  Gov.  Dunne  and  myself.  It  can  be  backed 
up  by  a  wealth  of  evidence  that  will  make  every  assertion  so  clear 
that  even  Mr.  McPherson,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  could  not 
deny  it.  We  challenged  them  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  own 
to  investigate  conditions  in  Ireland.  Why?  Not  that  we  would 
embroil  the  United  States  in  any  contest  that  Ireland  is  havings  but 
in  order  that  you  may  do  nothing  that  will  make  the  chains  stronger 
upon  Ireland. 

Senator  Brandeoeb.  Did  you  read  the  speech  that  Senator  Walsh, 
of  Montana,  made  in  the  Senate  the  other  day,  in  which  he  claimed 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  Irish  cause  was  in  the  lea^e  of  nations. 

Mr.  Walsh.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  that.  There 
is  so  much  being  published  now  that  I  can  not  read  it  all,  but  I  say 
this:  I  respectfully  differ  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Senator 
Walsh.  As  I  say,  I  just  came  from  Ireland.  Those  are  intelligent 
people  over  there.  We  have  referred  to  the  small  nations,  and  I  say 
that  it  warms  my  American  heart  to  see  the  way  those  people 
clamored  around  our  headquarters.  It  was  a  sort  of  headquarters 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  the  earth.  They  have  an  idea  that  the 
President's  14  points  are  absolutely  in  the  hearts  of  our  people.   They 
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have  an  idea,  and  have  it  very  strongly,  that  in  some  way  there  is 
some  power  that  is  never  going  to  allow  this  division  of  territory  to 
be  made.  So  we  met  these  people ;  some  of  them  splendid  people. 
They  are  called  backward  and  subject  peoples,  and  small,  and  all 
those  diminutive  names.  We  found  a  state  of  war  going  on  in  Ire- 
land. Tliey  have  a  volunteer  army  of  200,000.  They  have  their 
officers.  The^  drill  daily,  practically  all  of  them  are  mobilized,  and 
they  have  their  maneuvers.  The  effort  to  repress  them  is  an  effort  of 
force.  We  ought  to  understand  this  thing  and  look  at  it  plainlv. 
We  heard  about  the  so-called  murders,  and  I  shall  try  to  classify 
them.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  constables.  They  are  not 
constables  such  as  we  know.  They  are  members  of  a  standmg  army. 
They  carry  rifles,  and  they  drill  with  rifles.  They  have  machine  guns. 
They  live  in  barracks  as  soldiers  do.  They  are  never  residents  of  the 
community  in  which  they  operate  as  constables.  So  they  are  soldiers. 
They  act  under  the  direct  command  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
English  army  of  occupation  in  Ireland.  They  took  prisoners,  the 
prisone^rs  they  took  are  republican  volunteer  soldiers  and  they  were 
taken  not  as  assassins,  but  in  broad  daylight,  in  the  large  cities  of 
Ireland. 

These  men  met  them,  and  they  met  them  in  a  way  which,  if  war 
was  declared  and  it  was  our  country,  because  of  the  flght  they  made 
against  unequal  odds,  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  medal  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  retake  the  prisoners  of  the 
English  army.  In  taking  them,  if  they  have  to  do  it,  they  kill  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  occupation,  of  course,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  occupation  try  to  kill  them.  Is  it  a  state  of  war?  There 
is  the  most  crmieless  country  in  the  world.  There  is  jail  after  jail, 
built  to  hold  a  thousand  men,  with  10  common-law  prisoners  in 
them,  misdemeanants,  or  men  charged  with  felony,  and  hundreds 
of  men  charged  witn  nothing  but  being  republicans.  Are  they 
criminals?  These  fights  and  flurries  at  arms  take  place  in  the 
large  cities  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  people  retake  their  prisoners  and 
take  them  away — in  one  case  with  10,000  people  looking  on.  These 
people  are  their  soldiers  and  their  heroes.  They  protect  them  and 
they  fight  for  them  because  they  say  that  a  battle  is  going  on.  The 
English  army  is  in  Ireland  to-day  with  every  device  of  death 
immediately  at  command.  I  saw  them  build  the  emplacements  upon 
which  the  machine  guns  are  now  firmly  fixed,  covering  Liberty  Hall 
in  Dublin,  so  as  to  send  a  deathly  fire  into  the  headquarters  of  the 
national  labor  organization  of  Ireland.  And  why?  Because  I  say 
those  men,  the  most  conservative  labor  organization  in  the  world, 
goin^  along  lines  approved  of  by  all  men,  are  likewise  republicans, 
and  mstead  of  treating  them  as  citiz6ns  they  treat  them  as  criminals. 
Those  jails  were  created.  We  saw  men  confined  in  those  jails  that 
would  compare  with  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress this  morning,  as  lawyers. 

We  saw  newspaper  men  there,  Senator  Johnson,  who  compare 
most  favorablv  with  any  that  you  know  in  California  or  with  the 
very  best  that  I  have  Imown,  who  own  and  edit  their  own  news- 
papers. We  saw  men  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  doing  some- 
thing for  the  people  whom  they  represent — ^members  of  tl^  Irii=h 
ParCament — ^in  solitary  confinement    We  saw  the  cells  in  which 
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they  had  been  confined.  They  were  taken  out  of  them  the  ni^t 
bef  ore,  we  were  advised,  but  we  saw  the  underground  cells  in  which 
they  were  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  when  we  asked  the 
question  of  tne  governor  of  the  jail,  or  made  the  assertion  at 
Mount  Joy,  he  did  not  deny  it.  We  heard  the  story  at  first  hand  of 
the  statement  of  the  women,  young  and  old,  those  whom  I  met,  and 
from  whose  lips  I  heard  the  story  which  I  would  not  undertake  in 
this  presence  to  detail  because  of  its  loathsomeness.  I  heard  that 
story  from  tiie  lips  of  women  as  refined,  as  virtuous,  as  intellectual 
as  your  wife  and  daughter  and  mine,  and  I  can  pay  them  no  higher 
compliment ;  and  what  I  say  is  going  on  all  through  Ireland  to-day. 

Talk  about  bolshevists  I  "Property  is  absolutely  unsafe  in  Ireland. 
Raids  are  made  on  private  residences  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  are  being  taken,  and  not  even  what  they  call  con- 
traband. ^  Every  excess  that  api)lies  to  an  army  engaged  especially 
in  an  unjust  war  is  beinj^  pracnced  ui>on  the  Irish  pe(^le.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  ordmary  mercantile  establishments  are  taken 
away.  Everything  is  done  to  break  the  spirit  of  those  people.  Yet 
we  are  asked'  to  show  that  at  a  time  a  conunission  is  undertaking  to 
establish  peace  they  are  trying  to  pass  this  covenant,  intended,  as 
thev  claim,  to  prevent  war,  while  a  state  of  war  actually  exists  in 
Ireland  and  in  other  countries,  and  at  this  vwy  time  they  refuSe  to 
listen  to  the  Irish  people. 

We  are  here  to  state  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  this  league  in  its 
present  form  is  consented  to  by  the  Senate,  200,000  men,  according  to 
their  own  statement — ^because  I  speak  only  by  what  they  say — stand 
ready  to-day  before  the  world  to  bring  America  back  to  tne  ideals 
whicii  it  has  always  preserved.  . 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  now  ask 
Mr.  ]V£chael  J.  Kyan,  of  Philadelphia,  another  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  come  forward  and  tell  his  experiences  in  Paris. 

STATEMENT  OP  KB.  IQCHAEL  J.  SYAN. 

Senator  Swanson.  Mr.  Ryan,  before  you  begin,  I  think  I  should 
suggest  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  that  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate  has  sent  for  us  to  come  and  make  a  quorum. 

Senator  BBANDBom.  Why,  we  have  the  permisaon  of  the  Senate 
to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  die  Senate. 

Senator  Swanson.  Well,  we  can  not  break  up  a  quorum. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  We  have  permission  to  sit  here. 

Senator  Borah.  Tell  them  to  adjourn. 

The  Chairmak.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  of 
our  conference  to  participate  in  a  departure  from  our  program  upon 
whidi  we  a^eed  this  morning.  It  was  then  contemplated  tiiat  Mr. 
Walsh  should  speak,  and  then  that  the  governor  of  iNew  Hampshire 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Montana  should  be  heard,  and  that 
the  closing  argument  upon  the  legal  propositions  advanced  by  the 
conunittee  should  be  made  by  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran,  to  whom  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  a  delight  for  all  of  us  to  listen.  I  am  asked  merely 
to  rise  Jor  a  moment  and  give  an  experience.  I  tmderstand  that 
some  of  you  have  asked  that  those  who  visited  Paris  should  make  a 
little  statement. 
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We  reached  Paris — ^Mr.  Walsh,  Gov.  Dunne,  and  myself— on  the 
12th  or  13th  of  April.  We  inunediately  sought  an  interview  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We  joined  in  a  letter  which 
appears  as  the  first  communication  signed  by  the  three  of  us,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President,^  asking  for  an  interview.  We  set  forth 
the  purpose  of  our  coming,  to  wit,  that  safe-conduct  should  be 
granted  to  Eamonn  de  Valera,  the  president  of  the  Irish  republic, 
Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble,  Count  Plunkett,  to  Paris  from 
Dublin,  so  that  they  might  present  the  cause  of  Ireland.  We  have 
set  it  forth  on  page  2  of  the  document  that  is  now  filed  with  each  of 
you.  Some  days  afterwards,  the  President,  through  his  secretary, 
caused  a  coinmunication  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh,  a&ing  Mr.  Walsh 
alone  to  visit  him,  which  he  did.  We  were  then  referred  to  Col. 
House,  and  our  communications  during  my  entire  stay  in  Paris  were 
with  Col.  House.  I  left  Paris  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  I  left  when 
we  learned  the  attitude,  as  will  be  discerned  from  tiie  communica- 
tion printed  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  heretofore  referred, 
signed  by  Robert  Lansing,  in  which  he  says: 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  American  representatives  feel  that  any  further 
efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter  would  be  futile  and,  therefore, 
unwise. 

Col.  House  I  had  never  seen,  nor  had  I  read  much  of  him.  I 
belong  to  the  party,  as  Senator  Knox  Iniows,  of  which  President 
Wilson  is  the  official  head,  and  I  confess  that  I  was  curious  to  meet 
the  great  Col.  House.  He  undoubtedly  treated  us  most  splendidly, 
and  he  deserves  all  of  the  commendation  given  to  him  in  respect  to 
smoothness  and  velvetness  of  character,  and  I  doubt  whether  wo 
could  at  all  find  fault  with  the  kindliness  and  courtesy  extended  to 
us  bv  him. 

I  have  listened  to  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, and  I  would  confirm  that  from  our  knowledge  of  that  which 
took  place  in  Paris,  with  this  detail.  I  think  we  were  all  three  informed 
by  tne  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  whom  was  theoretically 
allotted  the  preparation  of  the  league  of  nations  draft,  that  the 
perfected  instrument  was  handed  to  him  with  instructions  to  present 
It  within  10  minutes. 

Senator  Fall.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  would  rather  not  now  state.  I  shall  probably  in- 
form you  later  on  in  the  day  after  a  conference  with  our  people. 

Senator  Fall.  We  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  sure  you  would.  And  the  draft  was  read.  There 
was  no  debate  upon  it.  After  its  reading,  the  first  man  to  interrupt 
■  was  the  representative  from  Japan,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  present  the  question  of  race  equality,  but  that  he  waived 
it  for  the  time  without  withdrawing  it,  or  without  being  misunder- 
stood as  asserting  it.  The  representatives  of  Belgium  arose  and 
stated  that  they  had  hoped  in  view  of  Belgium's  sufferings  that 
Brussels  would  nave  been  selected  as  the  permanent  place  of  meeting 
rather  than  Geneva.  Some  representatives  of  the  South  American 
Bepublics  rose  up,  and  then  Chairman  Clemenceau  stated  that  there 
being  no  further  objections,  the  league  of  nations  was  adoDted. 
There  was  no  roll  call,  and  those  of  us  who  had  heard  of  it,  envied 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  handled  and  adopted,  and  we  marveled 
at  it  all. 
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Senator  Borah.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  steam  roUw 
in  Paris  and  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Byan.  No  ;  we  regarded  it  with  admiration.  Some  of  us  had 
had  experience  in  Kansas  City,  in  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
we  thought  that  we  had  learned  much  in  France  which  we  might  use 
profitably  in  America.  At  the  last  interview  that  I  had  toother  with 
my  colleagues,  with  Col.  House,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  we 
might  present  that  which  we  had— our  cause — ^to  three  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners.  We  demurred.  He  then  added  that  he  would 
join  in  hearing  us.  We  were  jocular  with  him,  and  a@  I  say,  every- 
thing was  exceedingly  pleasant.  He  was  most  courteous,  and  we 
suggested  and  he  jomed  in  the  suggestion,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  listen  to  us  upon  the  Irish  question,  that  he  could  join 
three  of  his  colleagues.  There  was  a  suggestion  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  President,  and  I  am  very  positive  that  he  said  that  the  five  com- 
missioners had  never  met,  the  five  American  representatives  had 
never  met  to  consider  any  question.  I  mention  these  things  hesi- 
tatingljr,  but  at  the  urging  of  Judge  Cohalan,  with  the  thought  that 
they  might  be  makeweights  in  the  scale,  to  show  to  you  men  the 
direct  absence  of  consideration  of  the  peoples  pressing  for  hearings, 
who  sought  to  be  resurrected  into  nations. 

The  interview  which  you  have  ordered  to  be  printed,  which  took 
place  with  the  President  after  I  had  gone,  showed  some  of  the 
reasons  moving  the  President  for  his  conduct,  because  he  there 
asserts  that  it  was  agreed  that  no  hearings  should  be  given  to  any 
representatives  of  anv  small  nations,  without  the  consent  of  the 
entire  Big  Four.  Of  course  unanimous  consent  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. You  Senators  heard  the  cause  of  Egypt  presented  yester- 
day. It  was  to  me  a  sad  spectacle  to  see  20  men,  magnificent  in  their 
manhood — for,  being  somewhat  undersized  myself^  I  look  with  ad- 
miration upon  a  6-footer — ^treated  in  such  fashion  by  the  Paris  con- 
ference. Of  those  20  magnificent  specimens  of  Egyptian  manhood 
the  chairman  alone  did  not  speak  English.  All  ot  the  others  spoke 
many  tongues,  and  it  is  curious  that  at  least  two  of  them,  and  I  think 
perhap?  three,  spoke  Gaelic,  although  neither  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Dunne, 
nor  Mr.  Ryan  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic.  These  men  have  been  students 
at  various  universities,  and  those  of  whom  I  speak  specifically  had 
studied  medicine  in  Dublin.  They  were  at  Paris,  gentlemen,  able 
men,  asking  for  a  hearing,  and  a  hearing  was  denied  them. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
informed  by  the  President  that  no  hearings  could  be  had  of  the 
smaller  nations  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Big  Four? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  was  not  present,  but  I  read  the  interview,  which  you 
have  given  permission  to  print,  and  that  statement  there  appears. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Does  this 
interview  show  whether  the  Pi^esident  stated  whether  he  had  made 
the  request  for  unanimous  consent  that  hearings  be  accorded  them? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he  had  made  that 
request.  In  fact,  I  think  vou  can  see  that  from  Mr.  Lansing's  letter, 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  tnat  letter  1  came  to  this  country,  believing 
that  our  hope  lay  more  in  America  than  in  Paris.    He  writes- 

Senator  Brandegee.  Who  writes! 
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Mr.  Rtan.  Bobert  Lansing.  This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
Frank  P.  Walsh,  and  it  appears  on  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  to 
which  I  have  heretofore  referred.  We  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  on  May  22)  1919,  asking  that  the  communication  which  we 
inclosed  be  transmitted  to  Mon3ieur  Clemenceau,  president  of  the 
peace  conference,  which  letter  will  be  found  on  page  8  of  the 
pamphlet  heretofore  referred  to.  I  wish  now  to  read  the  reply  to 
that  letter  which  is  signed  by  Bobert  Lansing,  and  which  appears, 
as  I  say,  on  page  10  of  the  pamphlet  heretofore  referred  to.  The 
letter  iM  as  follows : 

American  Ck>MMissioN  to  Neoottatb  Peaoe, 

Hotel  de  Orillan,  Pari9,  May  24,  1919, 

Sm:  I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  and  Messrs.  Dunne  and  Ryan 
addressed  to  me  on  May  16  regarding  the  issuing  of  safe  conducts  by  the 
British  Government  to  Eamon  de  Valera,  Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble 
Ck>unt  Plunkett,  in  order  that  they  may  proceed  from  Ireland  to  France  and 
return*  and  I  immediately  took  steps  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  which  transpired  before  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  your 
above-mentioned  letter.  « 

I  am  Informed  that  when  the  question  of  approaching  the  British  authorities 
with  a  view  to  procuring  the  safe  conducts  in  question  was  first  considered, 
every  effort  was  made  in  an  Informal  way  to  bring  you  Into  friendly  touch  with 
the  British  representatives  here,  although  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  case  It  was 
not  possible  to  treat  the  matter  officially.  The  British  authorities  having  con- 
sented  that  you  and  your  colleagues  should  visit  England  and  Ireland  although 
your  passports  were  only  good  for  France,  every  facility  was  given  to  you  to 
make  the  journey.  Before  your  return  to  Paris,  however,  reports  were  received 
or  certain  utterances  made  by  you  and  your  colleagues  during  your  visit  to 
Ireland.  These  utterances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  gave,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, the  deepest  offense  to  those  persons  with  whom  you  were  seeking  to 
deal  and  consequently  It  seemed  useless  to  make  any  further  effort  in  connec- 
tion with  the  request  which  you  desired  to  make.  In  view  of  the  situation 
thus  created,  I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  the  American  representatives  feel  that 
any  further  efforts  on  their  part  connected  with  this  matter  would  be  futile  and 
therefore  unwise. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Lansing. 

In  this  correspondence  you  will  find  that  my  colleagues  challenge 
the  point  that  we  had  given  utterance  to  any  thought  which  gave 
offense  to  anyone.  We  went  to  Ireland  at  the  request  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  die  Irish  people  and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.  Our  passports  were  amended,  mine  and  Mr.  Walsh's,  upon 
the  application  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Gov.  Dunne 
had  tne  additional  distinction,  appearing  in  the  record,  of  his  pass- 

S^rt  having  been  amended  ui)on  the  application  of  the  !rresident  and 
r.  Lloyd-George.  Why  this  signal  honor  was  given  to  him  I  do 
not  know.    Probably  the  typewriter  slipped  up  on  the  other  two. 

Senator  Knox.  Amended  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  this  respect.  We  made  application  when  we  went 
to  Europe  for  France  alone,  for  Paris.  We  did  not  contemplate  a 
visit  to  Ireland.  When  we  reached  there  suggestions  were  made  to 
us  of  meetings  and  time  was  being  lost,  and  in  the  meantime  we  were 
invited  to  go  to  Ireland.  We  then  sought  to  have  our  passoorts 
changed,  and  they  were  changed  forthwith,  although  the  State  OfBce 
said  that  such  a  thing  had  never  happened,  that  it  would  take  at  least 
three  weeks  by  cable  to  effect  the  change.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
changed  within  an  hour  and  a  half  and  delivered  to  us;  changed  after 
that  messa^  had  been  received  from  the  State  Department.    We  did 
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go  to  Ireland,  and  we  saw  the  conditions  detailed  there.    We  visited 
all  parts  of  Ireland. 

At  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  Lloyd-George,  Gov.  Dunne 
and  I  visited  Belfast,  at  the  request  of  Sir  William  Wiseman,  the 
liaison  officer  between  the  two  Governments.  We  visited  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  the  conditions  portrayed  by  our  chairman  are  ex- 
actly as  portrayed.  They  present  to  different  minds,  of  course,  dif- 
ferent phases,  but  you  have  a  people  there  united  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  their  history.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Irish 
movement  during  all  of  my  life.  There  has  never  been  such  unanim- 
ity amon^  the  Irish  people,  and  there  has  never  been  such  a  unani- 
mous desire  for  their  recognition  upon  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Irish  blood  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  care  what  official 
place  men  may  hold,  through  whose  veins  flow  Irish  blood, 
when  they  seek  to  uphold  this  tyrannous  production,  then  I  say 
they  fly  in  the  face  of  the  desires  and  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people^ 
We  are  one  in  this  matter  as  never  before  in  our  history.  I  never  saw 
Ireland  unCil  I  saw  it  in  May  of  this  year.  They  are  a  wondrous 
people,  a  kindly  people,  yearning,  yearning  for  betterment.  By 
every  test  that  the  President  meted  out,  they  have  met  the  require- 
ments. Under  the  forms  of  British  law,  79  representatives  are 
hostile  to  English  rule  out  of  an  elected  101.  Seventy-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  and  one.  Seventy-three  of  those  seventy-nine  were  elected 
as  ultrarepublicans,  saying  they  would  not  sit  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  if  chosen,  and  upon  that  platform  they  were  chosen. 
There  was  division  among  tne  people,  because  large  masses  of 
them  who  are  what  are  called  nationansts  still  believed  there  was  no 
hope  for  a  republic.  Therefore  they  didived  their  vote.  Men  there 
say  that  upon  a  plebescite,  the  nation,  four  to  one  at  least,  would  vote 
for  an  Irish  republic.  All  Provinces  in  Ireland  are  as  one.  For  30 
"^ears,  may  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  every  one  of  the  four 
l^rovinces  in  Ireland  has  been  a  nationalist  Province. 

For  80  years  17  out  of  the  33  representatives  from  Ulster  have 
been  Nationalists.    When  men  speak  of  this  Ulster  question  and  say 
that  it  indicates  hostility  to  the  aspirations  of  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
they  speak  in  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Ulster.    The  best  blood  of 
Ulster,  the  people  of  Ulster,  have  been  the  radical  revolutionists 
of  Ireland.    The  united  Irishmen  who  first  proclaimed  and  sought 
the  establishment  of  a  republic — ^that  movement  was  originated  bv 
the  Ulster  men,  not  Catholics,  in  1792.    The  greatest  name  in  Irish 
history,  the  one  most  loved,  the  one  to  whom  the  hearts  of  the 
people  go  out  in  greatest  enthusiasm,  was  the  founder  of  that  organi- 
zation, Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  man  who  died  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798  with  the  Ulster  Protestants.     And  need  I  say  to  you  that 
Eobert  Emmet  was  also  a  Protestant,  though  not  an  Ulster  man. 
Those  of  you  who  walk  along  lower  Broadway  in  New  York  City 
will  see  as  you  come  up  to  Cortland  street,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  two 
great  monuments,  higher  than  from  floor  to  ceiling  of  this  room, 
one  telling  of  the  life  of  the  brother  of  Sobert  Emmet,  the  brother 
who,  fleeing  from  imprisonment,  sought  refuge  in  New  York  and 
became  its  attorney  general  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American 
bar. 

The  other  is  a  monument  of  like  character  to  Dr.  McNevin,  who 
rose  to  the  head  of  American  physicians  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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nineteenth  century.  Tliese  men  are  typical  of  the  long  roll  of 
Ulster  men  who  fought  and  died  for  Ireland.  Why,  Senator  Knox, 
your  Pittsburgh  district  is  filled  with  the  names  of  the  Pattons  and 
men  of  that  character  whose  ancestors  died  in  Ireland  battling 
against  British  tyranny.  They  gave  to  Pennsylvania  so  many  of  its 
names,  Coleraine,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Dungannon,  all  resplendent 
in  its  history.  Those  men  brought  these  old  names  to  their  new 
homes,  and  they  helped  to  make  that  ffreat  American  Commonwealth. 
They  reached  out  away  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  and  they  peopled  the 
West,  and  I  doubt  not  the  ancestors  of  many  of  you  were  of  that 
glorious  strain.  There  is  no  religious  question  in  this  Irish  move- 
ment. Excepting  O'Connell  and  Redmond,  in  the  whole  long  line 
of  Ireland's  history,  when  we  call  the  roll  of  her  mighty  men,  there 
were  only  two  or  three  Catholics.  I  mean  in  the  last  150  years.  Moli- 
neaux  and  Swift  and  Wood  and  Grattan  and  Emmet,  and  Thomas 
Davis,  the  National  poet,  Archibald  Hamilton,  Eowan  and  Curran, 
and  John  Mitchell  and  Parnell  in  our  own  day.  The  men  wTio  make 
up  this  splendid  body  of  idealists,  even  though  their  writs  run  to  no 
foot  of  land,  these  men  have  been  animated  by  a  holy  hope  for  liberty. 
All  three  of  us  who  went  to  Paris — Dunne,  Ryan,  and  Walsh — ^were 
born  in  this  country.  All  our  interests  are  here.  The  dust  of  our 
fathers  and  the  bones  of  our  children  are  alike  buried  in  America. 
We  love  America  above  all  other  nations;  three  of  my  household 
went  into  this  war. 

One  of  my  kin  is  dead  at  Chateau-Thierry.  I  looked  for  his  grave 
over  there.  The  French  Government  conducted  me  and  Grov.  Dunne 
to  find  that  grave.  Our  kin  entered  this  war  believing  that  the 
United  States  meant  what  it  said,  that  the  right  of  self-determination 
should  be  given  to  all  peoples,  and  the  Irish,  no  matter  what  their 
feelings  were  that  no  war  snould  have  been  declared,  when  this  Con- 
gress spoke  they  rallied  to  a  man ;  they  poured  forth  their  blood  and 
their  treasure,  whether  from  Massachusetts  or  Missouri  or  Pennsyl- 
vania or  California.  Wherever  it  might  be,  the  Irish  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and  I  beg  of  you  Senators  to  exercise 
your  rights  and  keep  the  pledged  faith  of  America.  Keep  troth  to  the 
living  and  to  the  dead,  and  save  this  Nation  and  save  our  sons  from 
engaging  in  wars  to  which  neither  the  conscience  nor  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  give  its  assent,  by  defeating  this  treaty. 
[Applause.] 

Those  men  brought  these  old  names  to  their  new  homes,  and  they 
helped  to  make  that  great  American  Commonwealth.  They  reached 
out  away  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  and  they  peopled  the  West,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  ancestors  of  many  of  you  were  of  that  glorious 
strain.  There  is  no  religious  issue  in  this  Irish  movement.  Except- 
ing O'Connell  and  Redmond,  in  the  whole  long  line  of  Ireland's 
history,  when  we  caU  the  roll  of  leaders  of  her  mighty  men,  there 
were  few  Catholics — ^I  mean  in  the  last  150  years.  Molineaux  and 
Swift,  and  Grattan  and  Emmet,  and  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 
and  Curran  and  John  Mitchell,  and  Thomas  Davis,  the  national 
poet,  and  Parnell  in  our  own  day,  were  all  Protestants.  Regardless 
of  religion,  regardless  of  creed,  they  were  types  and  foreninners  of 
the  splendid  body  of  idealists,  the  men  who,  assembled  in  Dublin 
to-day,  speaking  lor  Ireland,  even  though  their  writs  run  to  no  foot 
of  land,  are  animated  bjr  the  same  centuries  old  holy  hope  for  liberty. 
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All  three  of  us  who  went  to  Paris — Dunne,  Ryan,  and  Walsh- 
were  born  in  this  country.  All  our  interests  are  here.  The  dust  of 
our  fathers  and  the  bones  of  our  children  are  alike  buried  in  America. 
We  love  America  above  all  other  nations.  Three  of  my  household 
went  into  this  war.  One  of  my  kin  is  dead  at  Chateau-Thierry.  I 
looked  for  his  grave  over  there.  The  French  Government  conducted 
me  and  Grov.  Dunne  to  find  that  grave.  Our  kin  entered  this  war 
believing  that  the  United  States  meant  what  it  said,  that  the  right 
of  self-determination  should  be  given  to  all  peoples,  and  the  Irish, 
no  matter  what  their  feelings  were  that  no  war  should  have  been 
declared,  when  this  Congress  spoke  they  rallied  to  a  man:  they 
poured  forth  their  blood  and  their  treasure,  whether  from  Massa- 
chusetts or  Missouri  or  Pennsylvania  or  California.  Wherever  it 
might  be,  the  Irish  rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  and 
I  beg  of  you  Senators  to  exercise  your  rights  and  keep  the  pledged 
faith  of  America.  Keep  troth  to  the  living  and  to  tne  dead,  and 
save  this  Nation  and  save  our  sons  from  engaging  in  wars  to  which 
neither  the  conscience  nor  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 
give  its  assent,  by  defeating  this  treaty. 

Judge  CoHALAx.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Gov.  Dunne, 
the  third  member  of  the  commission  that  went  to  Pans,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  former  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWABD  F.  DUNNE. 

Mr.  Dunne.  Senator  Lodge  and  fellow  Senators,  I  with  my  col- 
leagues appreciate  the  great  courtesy  extended  to  ourselves  and  to 
those  who  will  address  you  after  I  have  concluded  my  brief  state- 
ment, and  I  will  not  unduly  trespass  upon  your  most  valuable  time. 

Permit  me  briefly  to  corroborate  in  general  the  statements  made 
so  eloquently,  so  forcefully,  and  so  truthfully  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  by 
Mr.  Ryan.  Let  me  tell  you  gentlemen  why  we  went  to  Paris.  We 
had  read,  as  every  American  citizen  has  read^  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  American  Nation  as  expressed  by  its  Chief  Executive  in  Alter- 
ing this  World  War.  We  believe  that  the  aims  and  objects  so  lucidly, 
so  clearly,  so  forcefully  stated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would,  when  that  war  was  consummated,  be  carried  out  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Paris. 

We,  with  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  this  country,  expected 
that  the  Irish  nation  would  not  be  made  an  exception  among  the 
weaker  nations  of  the  earth.  We  waited  with  patience  and  with  con- 
fidence that  at  the  conference  in  Paris  the  representatives  selected 
by  the  American  people  would  embody  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  that 
was  to  be  consummated  there  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  American 

geople  as  expressed  by  its  President.    We  waited  until  the  1st  of 
'ebruary.     We  knew  that  in  Paris  the  envoys  of  the  Irish  nation 
were  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  conference  and  asking  a  safe  con- 
duct for  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  to  Paris, 
so  that  they  could  present  to  this  conference  the  claims  of  the  Irish 
people  to  nationhood.    So  far  as  the  papers  of  America  were  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  the  papers  of  tne  world  were  concerned,  the 
name  of  Ireland  was  not  mentioned  at  that  conference.    We  are  citi- 
zens of  America,  who  were  bom  here,  who  love  and  admire  this  coun- 
try and  believe  in  keeping  its  faith ;  we  happen  to  have  Irish  blood 
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in  our  veins,  but  all  three  of  us,  like  Mr.  Walsh^  were  bom  here,  and 
^we  all  feel  alike  about  this  country.  Like  Mr.  Walsh,  I  was  not 
identified  in  any  way  wiiJli  Irish  societies.  For  years  and  years  be- 
fore I  was  honored  by  that  great  convention  with  the  appointment  as 
one  of  its  commissioners,  I  had  devoted  all  my  life  to  Ainerican  citi- 
zenship solely,  and  had  been  honored  by  my  fellow  citizens  as  an 
Ainerican  citizen.  I  love  this  country  above  all  countries,  as  they  do, 
and  we  would  sink  Ireland  and  evei^  other  country  into  the  deep 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  interests  of  this  coimtry. 

We  met  at  that  convention.  I  think  it  was  the  most  extraordinary 
convention  I  ever  attended.  Over  5^000  i)eople  who  felt  as  we  did 
gathered  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  that  convention  a  committee  of 
25  were  appointed  for  the  purjpose  of  assisting  the  Irish  people  be- 
fore the  American  commission  in  Paris  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  the 
right  of  Ireland,  as  determined  by  an  election  held  in  December, 
three  months  after  tiie  armistice  was  signed,  under  all  the  forms  and 
securities  of  British  law,  in  which  it  was  determined  by  three- 
quarters  of  the  Irish  people,  in  round  numbers,  that  an  Irish  republic 
was  bom,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  was  issued  such  as  the 
American  people  issued  in  1776. 

That  committee  of  25  honored  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  myself, 
asking  us  to  become  a  commission  of  three  to  go  to  Paris,  to  appeal 
for  what  and  to  whom?  To  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Nation  in  Paris  for  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  be 
heard  in  Paris  along  the  Unes  enunciated  by  the  President  when  he 
advised  the  American  people  to  enter  this  world-wide  war.  Before 
we  left  Washington  Mr.  Walsh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
told  the  Secretary  of  State  the  object  of  our  mission.  It  was  avow- 
edly political.  It  was  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to 
obtain  a  hearing  for  the  Irish  nation  before  the  world  peace  confer- 
ence. That  letter  is  on  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  After  some 
delay  passports  were  issued.  I  believe  there  was  a  protest  from  the 
British  Government  which  delayed  us  48  hours,  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  granted  the  passports  upon  that  letter. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  whole  world  knew,  through  the 
newspapers,  the  object  of  our  mission,  which  was  avowedly  political. 
We  arrived  at  Paris.  We  were  careful  from  the  start  to  place  the 
objects  of  our  mission  in  writing  and  address  it  to  the  President  first. 
The  letter  was  addressed^  to  the  President  and  we  were  accorded  a 
long  interview,  and  I  think  I  can  characterize  it  as  an  unofficially 
sympathetic  interview.  The  President  referred  us  to  Col.  House. 
We  nad  several  interviews  with  Col.  House^  who  treated  us  with 
extreme  courtesy  and  acted  with  extreme  diligence,  but  also  unoffi- 
cially. 

I  think  Mr.  Walsh  interviewed  every  member  of  the  American 
delegation.  I  personally  interviewed  every  member  but  one,  Secre- 
tary Lansing.  We  pointed  out  that  we  came  as  American  citizens 
to  address  five  American  citizens  in  their  official  capacity  as  the 
representatives  of  the  great  American  Republic,  and  all  that  we 
asKed  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  American  Sepublic  was 
to  use  their  good  offices  officially  to  obtain  for  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives 01  the  Irish  people,  elected  under  all  the  securities  of 
British  law,  the  right  to  plead  their  case  before  the  tribunal  in  Paris. 
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That  was  the  sole  object  of  our  missioiL  Col.  House  acted  with 
extreme  diligence  and  courtesy,  as  my  colleagues  have  told  you.  I 
think  he  interviewed  Lloyd-Geotge  on  the'  subject,  and  gave  us  to 
understand  that  he  believed  we  were  going  to  get  for  them  that  safe 
conduct. 

The  Chairman.  Unofficially? 

Mr.  Dunne.  Unofficially,  but  told  us  that  Lloyd-George — I  sup- 
pose also  unofficially — desired  to  meet  the  members  of  the  delegation, 
and  we  believed  that  our  cause  was  so  impremxably  just  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  citizens  that  we  could  afford  to  meet  and 
argue  with  Lloyd-George  the  justice  of  the  Irish  demand,  and  we 
consented  to  meet  him  at  any  day  he  might  designate,  and  a  day 
was  desi^ated  to  meet  him.  On  the  day  designated  it  turned  out 
and  I  tiimk  truthfully,  that  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
in  the  preparation  of  the  final  draft  of  the  peace  conference  and  its 
presentation  to  the  Grerman  representetives,  Lloyd-George  was  un- 
able to  keep  the  appointment  for  the  interview  with  us,  and  we  were 
courteously  so  informed  in  the  presence  of  Col.  House,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wiseman.  It  was  then  suggested,  I  do  not  know  by  whom, 
that  as  the  safe  conduct  was  not  to  be  given  promptly,  and  as  the 
delegates  of  the  Irish  people  were  in  Ireland  and  we  were  in  Paris,  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  confer  with  them,  if  they  could  not  come 
to  Paris,  unless  we  could  go  to  Ireland. 

Thereupon,  by  prompt  cooperation  between  the  American  officials, 
French  officials,  and  British  officials,  we  were  given  passports  the 
next  day  which  stated  upon  their  face  that  our  mission  was  diplomatic, 
and  that  we  were  going  upon  an  unofficial  political  mission,  and  we 
avpwedly  stated  that  our  desire  was  to  communicate  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  people  and  to  become  acquainted  at  first-hand 
with  the  situation  in  Ireland.  There  was  no  disguise  about  the  object 
of  our  visit,  and  no  restrictions  or  limitations  of  any  character  were 
imposed  upon  us  either  by  the  British  premier  or  by  the  French  au- 
thorities or  by  the  American  authorities;  and  we  went  to  Ireland. 
And  this  is  what  we  found  there  in  Ireland,  a  component  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  without  any  of  the 
British  constitutional  securities  which  are  thrown  around  the  citizens 
of  those  Islands.  We  foimd  that  the  habeas  corpus  was  practically 
suspended,  because  o:^  the  restrictions  thrown  around  it  by  the  rulings 
of  British  courts,  which  made  it  an  idle  formality.  We  found  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  suspended.  Any  man  charged  with  political 
crime  in  Ireland  could  be  tired  only  before  a  British  court-martial, 
military  authorities,  or  before  a  removable  magistrate  without  a  jury, 
these  removable  magistrates  being  appointed  oy  the  crown,  many  ox 
them  from  the  police  force,  sent  from  Dublin  and  different  districts 
in  Ireland,  removable  overnight,  earning  salaries  of  $4,000  a  year 
and  amenaole  te  the  recall  of  uie  Government  at  any  time. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  those 
military  magistrates? 

Mr.  Dunne.  None  that  I  know  of.  Men  were  arrested  without 
warrant.  We  found  that  houses  were  searched  without  warran^ 
and  men  when  arrested  were  imprisoned  in  British  jails  or  deported 
to  English  jails,  and  not  informed  what  charges  were  made  against 
them. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  The  previous  speaker,  Mr.  Walsh,  spoke  of 
men  being  taken  prisoners  in  this  fight  between  the  populace  and  the 
British  constabulary.    What  sort  of  a  trial  did  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Dunne.  My  information  is  that  they  got  a  trial  before  a  court- 
martial  or  a  removable  magistrate.  If  a  man  in  Ireland  makes  a 
speech  in  which  he  advocates  the  republic  he  is  immediately  brought 
up.  If  he  advocates  or  argues  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the 
Irish  republic,  they  take  that  man  up  before  a  court-martial  or  before 
a  removable  magistrate,  who  is  paid  $4,000  a  year. 

Senator  Brandegee.  XTnder  the  British  law  it  is  a  crime  to  advocate 
that,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Dunne.  Yes ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
people  have  gone  to  the  polls  openly  and  voted  for  that.  We  found 
that  men's  houses  are  searched  witnout  warrant;  that  men,  women, 
and  children  are  arrested  without  warrant  and  confined  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Govenmient,  either  in  an  Irish  jail  or  deported  to  an  Eng- 
lish jail.  A  boy,  11  years  of  age,  was  arrested  there  and  kept  in  jail 
for  two  months.  No  one  knew  where  he  was.  Finally  he  was  re- 
leased when  there  was  a  threat  of  an  investigation.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation we  found  in  Ireland. 

The  leaders  of  the  Irish  people,  the  men  who  were  elected  by  their 
constituents  to  the  British  JParliament,  refused  to  attend  the  British 
Parliament  and  organized  the  Irish  Parliament — ^the  Dail  Eireann; 
many  of  them  were  in  jail,  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Farliament,  with  the  result,  of  course,  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  being  so  overwhelmingly  with  them  that  when  they  get  them 
in  jail  they  can  not  keep  them  there.  Robert  Barton,  owner  of  a 
landed  estate,  1,200^  acres  of  the  most  beautiful  country  ever  seen, 
with  a  manorial  residence,  an  oJBScer  of  the  British  Government,  was 
compelled  by  the  British  authorities  to  take  charge  of  Irish  prison- 
ers and  saw  such  indecencies  committed  that  he  resigned  his  oflBce 
as  a  protest,  becoming  a  Republican,  and  was  elected  to  the  Dail 
Cireann.  He  made  a  speech  during  the  campaign.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  placed  in  Mountjoy,  remained  there  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  then  managed  to  saw  a  bar,  left  a  very  polite  and  humorous 
note  addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  jail,  saying  that  he  did  not  like 
his  bill  of  fare  or  his  sleeping  accommodations,  and  would  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  jail  be  kind  enough  to  send  his  clothes  to  the  address 
given  in  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  such  prominence  and  his  case 
excited  so  much  interest  that  an  official  investigation  was  ordered, 
and  while  the  investigation  was  going  on  in  the  jail  the  deputy  war- 
den rushed  in  and  said,  "  My  God,  there  are  23  more  of  those  fellows 
gone  over  the  wall."    That  is  the  situation  in  Ireland. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  two  little  incidents  that  I  witnessed  with  my 
own  eyes.  Three  of  four  hundred  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
British  officers  surrounded  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin,  and  three 
or  four  hundred  policemen  under  official  direction  surrounded  the 
Mansion  House  at  half  past  5  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Lord  Mavor  of  Dublin  from  extending  an  official 
reception  to  the  delegates  from  America.  While  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  get  in,  some  guns  were  fired.  There  were  a  crowd  of  20,000 
or  30,000  people  around  the  house,  brought  there  by  the  mere  fact 
that  the  military,  with  armored  guns,  were  around  the  Mansion 
House.    People  were  laughing  at  them  and  guying  that  ridiculous 
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display  of  military  force  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prevcaiting 
a  social  function  tendered  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  great  city  of 
Dublin  to  the  three  gentlemen  who  had  come  there  from  America. 

A  few  hours  before  that  the  bedroom  of  the  chief  lady  of  Ireland 
was  desecrated  by  the  police,  seeking  as  they  claimed,  some  es- 
caped prisoners.    That  is  the  situation  which  we  found  in  Ireland. 

Now,  it  is  my  judgment  that  if  this  treaty  be  confirmed  by  this 
body — and  you  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  approving 
or  disregaraing  this  treaty — if  section  11  be  approved  you  gentle- 
men will  be  acting  as  partners  in  the  enforcement  of  that_  kind  of 
law  upon  an  unwilling  people.  We  ask  you  to  reject  this  treaty 
as  American  citizens,  not  because  we  are  Irishmen,  but  because  the 
Government  over  there  as  it  now  exists  is  an  outrage  upon  consti- 
tutional government,  because  there  is  a  situation  to-day  that  rivals, 
if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  situation  that  prevailed  years  ago  under 
the  most  tyrannical  conditions  of  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2 
o'clock.  We  will  hear  the  Greeks  from  2  to  3,  and  then  we  will 
resume  this  hearing. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.) 

AFTER    RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the -recess, 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  here  a  protest  against  the  views  expressed 
in  the  morning  session,  signed  by  David  W.  Irvine,  Henry  Stewart 
John  Kennedy,  Lieut.  Lewis  H.  Shaw,  Albert  E.  Kelley,  William 
H.  Cheney,  and  William  Balfour.  I  told  these  gentlemen  that  we 
could  not  give  them  a  hearing  to-day,  but  I  would  give  them  a  hear- 
ing next  week.  The  gentleman  who  represented  them  said  he  de- 
sired to  file  this  brief  and  have  it  published  in  our  hearings. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  a  brief  against  what? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  opposition  to  what  has  been  said  here  this 
morning.    It  will  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  this  hearing. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  no  objection  to  including 
within  our  hearings  everything  that  we  hear,  but  does  the  chairman 
think  that  we  ought  to  open  flie  door  for  people  to  file  briefs? 

The  Chairman.  That  authority  was  given  when  we  started  the 
hearings — ^that  they  would  have  a  right  to  file  briefs. 

Senator  Knox.  The  first  thing  we  know  they  will  be  filing  books 
after  a  while.  I  think  anyone  who  has  anything  to  say  ought  to 
heard. 

The  Chairman.  This  relates  to  the  hearing  which  we  granted 
this  morning.  The  other  side  has  requested  to  be  heard  in  this 
way. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  ought  to  hear  them,  if  they  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  hear  them  to-day,  and  I  thought 
it  would  save  the  time  of  the  committee  to  permit  tihem  to  put  in  a 
brief.    We  have  done  that  on  several  occasions. 

Senator  New.  The  brief  is  in  lieu  of  a  hearing? 

The  Chairman.  In  lieu  of  a  hearing;  yes. 

Senator  Fnox.  I  do  not  want  to  insist,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  if  they  have  anything  to  say  that  is  worth  hearing,  we  would 
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better  hear  them  rather  than  give  them  an  indefinite  right  to  print, 
because  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  control  the  right  to  print. 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  we  can. 

(The  brief  referred  to  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  to-day'a 
proceedings.) 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Cohalan,  I  will  ask  you  to  present  your 
next  speaker. 

Judge  Cohalan.  Gentlemen,  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  preS5?nt- 
ing  to  you  Lieut.  Gov.  W.  W.  McDowell,  of  Montana. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  W.  HcDOWELL,  UETJTENANT  OOVEBNOB 

OF  MONTANA. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when  I  came  to 
Washington  from  Montana  on  yesterday  morning  with  the  seven 
governors  who  were  appointed  to  attend  the  governors'  conference 
with  the  President  and  the  Attorney  General,  1  did  not  know  I  was 
to  have  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  gentlemen  having  this  movement  in  charge 
that  I  am  expected  to  speak  only  a  few  minutes,  and  that  they  would 
like  to  have  me  refer  to  the  reception  given  to*  President  de  Valeru, 
president  of  the  Irish  Republic,  when  he  came  to  Montana  recently. 
As  my  time  is  very  limited.  I  will  devote  it  to  that  angle  of  the 
matter,  as  tending  to  show  tne  sentiment  of  the  people  on  the  ques* 
tion  now  being  considered  by  this  committee. 

I  will  state  that  as  lieutenant  governor  of  Montana  my  duty  is  to 
preside  over  the  State  senate,  and  as  such  presiding  officer  I  am 
familiar  with  the  action  taken  by  the  legislature  in  its  last  regular 
session  held  in  January  and  February  of  this  year,  and  also  the 
action  taken  at  the  special  session  held  a  few  weeks  ago. 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  last  winter  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted,  there  being  no  dissenting  vote  in  either 
the  senate  or  the  house,  asking  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land. 

Before  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Montana  met, 
President  de  Valera,  of  the  Irish  republic,  came  to  Montana.  I  live 
in  Butte,  and  as  I  was  then  acting  governor  it  became  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  President  de  Valera  to  Montana  and  to  extend  to  him  the 
freedom  of  the  State.  The  reception  which  he  received  there  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  the  most  spontaneous  reception  that  I  have 
ever  seen  since  I  have  lived  in  Montana  during  the  past  24  years. 
Our  little  town  has  a  population  of  only  about  66,000  people,  but  there 
were  at  least  10,000  people  at  the  depot  to  greet  President  de  Valera 
when  he  got  off  the  tram.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get 
through  the  crowd  to  get  into  the  automobile  which  was  waiting  for 
him  to  go  uptown.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  riding  up- 
town with  the  president,  and  I  noticed  that  there  were  more  re- 
turned soldiers  in  uniform  escorting  that  automobile  uptown  than  I 
have  ever  seen  in  uniform  in  Butte  before  or  since  the  war  started. 
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I  saw  a  great  many  homy-handed  sons  of  toil  break  through  the  line 
and  rush  up  to  the  automobile  to  shake  hands  with  the  president  of 
the  Irish  republic,  and  there  were  tears  in  their  eyes.  The  procession 
that  came  up  from  the  depot  with  him  was  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half 
long.  Every  musical  organization  that  we  could  get  together  in  the 
State  was  there,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Butte  and  the 
people  of  Montana  is  undoubtedly  very  strong  in  favor  of  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  the  matter  of  again  pass- 
ing a  resolution  came  uj)  a  few  weeks  a^o.  This  was  after  President 
de  Valera  had  been  invited  by  me  as  the  president  of  the  senate  to 
make  an  address  to  a  joint  session  of  the  legislature.  He  stayed  over 
several  days  so  as  to  make  this  address.  Some  little  opposition  de- 
veloped among  some  people  in  the  legislature  against  mviting  him. 
However,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  address  the  legislature, 
which  he  did.  He  was  then  introduced  to  the  crowd  that  could  not 
get  into  the  legislative  hall,  waiting  in  front  of  the  capitol,  and  he 
received  the  same  kind  of  an  ovation  in  Helena  at  two  or  three  meet- 
ings that  he  had  received  in  Butte. 

Another  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  asking  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  to 
do  what  they  could  to  bring  about  recognition  of  the  Irish  republic, 
and  this  matter  was  fought  out  on  its  merits,  and  finally  passed  both 
the  house  and  the  senate  by  a  good  majority.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that,  in  my  opinion,  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Montana  and 
of  the  States  around  Montana  are  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland. 

Senator  Knox.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  right  here!  It  was  rep- 
resented to  us  this  morning  that  the  fate  of  the  Irish  republic  de- 
pends upon  whether  or  not  we  reject  this  proposed  league  of  nations. 
Now.  you  say  the  sentiment  in  Montana  is  m  favor  of  an  Irish  re- 
public.   How  is  the  sentiment  there  on  the  question  of  the  league  of 

nations? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  believe  the  opinion  in  Montana  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding States  is  one  of  decided  opposition  to  any  clause  in  any 
treaty  or  in  any  league  of  nations  that  will  in  any  way  stand  in  the 
way  of  Ireland  securing  her  freedom. 

Senator  Knox.  Then  if  Mr.  Walsh  is  correct  in  his  statement  this 
morning  that  to  adopt  this  league  at  all  would  defeat  the  Irish  repub- 
lic, your  judgment  is  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Montana 
would  be  against  the  whole  league? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  I  have  expressed  the  opinion  which  I  wish 
to  express  in  what  I  said  before. 

Senator  Knox.  All  right,  I  will  not  press  you  further. 

Senator  Fall.  Would  you  object  to  answering  this  question :  Is  it 
the  opinion  there  that  any  article  in  this  proposed  league  would  pos- 
sibly affect  the  freedom  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  that  among  practically  all  of  the  Irish 
in  Montana  they  feel  that  it  would.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
people  in  Montana  and  in  the  adjoining  States  who  are  not  of  Irish 
blood,  who,  I  think,  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
Ireland,  and  would  he  opposed  to  any  clause  in  any  treaty  that  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  Irish  freedom. 
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Senator  Johnson  of  California.  One  further  question:  Do  you 
think  guaranteeing  the  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire  will  affect 
the  question  concerning  which  you  are  speaking  here  and  the  ques- 
tion that  we  have  before  us  to-day? 

Mr.  McDowEuu  Senator,  I  have  answered  that  question  as  far  as 
1  am  prepared  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Johnson  of  California.  I  wanted  to  be  perfectly  fair  on 
the  proposition  and  perfectly  fair  as  to  the  position  that  you  gentle- 
men take  in  respect  to  this  matter.^ 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  am  approaching  this  matter  from  a  somewhat 
different  angle  from  that  of  a  great  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  here  this  morning  so  eloquently  on  this  matter.  I  am  a 
Protestant.  My  ancestors  came  to  this  country  250  years  ago,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  and  heartily  in  favor  of  Irish  freedom  and  in  help- 
ing them  to  obtain  it.  I  thmk  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
ilontana  and  the  surrounding  States  feel  the  same  way  about  it  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  have  any  Irish  blood  or  not,  and  they  would 
be  opposed  to  any  clause  in  any  treaty  that  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  Ireland  securing  that  independence. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  I  wish  neirt  to  present  Mr.  John  A.  Murphy,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  fourth  member  of  the  American  Commission  on 
Irish  Independence,  who  has  recently  come  back  from  Paris. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  JOHN  ASCHSEACON  MVBPHT. 

Mr.  MuBPHT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  American  Commission 
on  Irish  Independence,  I  left  on  the  21st  of  June  and  reached  Paris 
on  the  SOth  of  June.  During  the  week  while  I  was  sailing  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  signed  and  the  President  and  the  presidential  party 
had  returned  to  America.  The  colleagues  with  whom  I  expected  to 
fall  in  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  woric,  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Dunne, 
had  also  returned  from  Paris,  and  I  did  not  meet  them  in  France. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  for  a  while  the  situation  in  France,  as  a 
stranger  might  sense  it,  was  one  of  relaxation  after  the  strain  of 
the  peace  conference.  It  was  one  of  an  intense  amount  of  gossip  and 
whispers  and  reactions  from  the  results  of  the  peace  conference. 

During  the  most  of  the  time  I  was  there  I  was  busily  engaged  in 
presenting  the  case  of  Ireland  to  the  editors  of  the  French  papers 
and  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  presentation  of  it  before  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau,  to  whom  it  was  stated  the  question  of  Ireland  was  referred  in 
his  capacity  as  president  of  the  peace  conference. 

After  bemg  in  Paris  for  about  two  or  three  weeks  I  became  ad- 
vised that  before  the  President  and  Mr.  Lansing  left  France  they 
had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Clemenceau  in  his  capacity  as  president 
of  the  peace  conference  that  no  action  would  be  ta*Ken  upon  the 
(luestion  of  Ireland.  That  was  material  news  and  in  my  judgment 
it  foreclosed  any  possibility  that  Ireland  may  have  or  might  expect 
to  have  of  prosecuting  her  cause  before  the  league  of  nations. 

On  June  22  I  wrote  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  American  Commis- 
sion on  Irish  Independence  to  Mr.  Clemenceau,  and  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  I  will  read  the  letter,  or  if  you  desire  I  will  insert  it  in  the 
record.    It  is  on  page  65  of  the  brown  pamphlet. 
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The  Chairman.  The  letter  will  be  inserted  in  the  record* 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

[Penonal  and  nivent.] 

AuEBiCAR  Ck)ina8SiON  or  Ibish  Ikdkpkztdkngb, 

Paris,  JiOy  2»,  1919. 
M.  Gbobgks  Olembngeatt, 

President  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  Premier  of  Franoe^  Paris. 

Monster  le  President  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  information  from  sonroes  of  higli 
authorities  that,  as  president  of  the  peace  conference,  you  have  notified  Ameri- 
can peace  plenipotentiaries  that,  so  far  as  further  consideration  of  the  Irish 
question  Is  concerned,  the  matter  Is  one  In  which  you  will  take  no  action. 

We  understand  this  decision  covers: 

1.  That  the  resolution  of  the  American  Senate,  officially  forwarded  to  you 
by  the  American  Ck)mmission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  and  the  recommendations 
contained  therein  expressing  sympathetic  support  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ta 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  goyemment  of  their  own  choice,  is,  by  this  action, 
denied  in  a  manner  suggMtlve  oi  your  Bitlre  disregard  of  American  public 

2.  That  the  peace  conference  further  ignores  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Dunne  for  the  appointment  of  an  international  tribunal  to  inyesti- 
gate  into  the  charges  of  barbarities  and  inhuman  conduct,  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare,  perpetrated  by  the  British  Government  through  its 
military  forces  in  occupation  of  Ireland,  and  upon  its  defenseless  people. 

The  knowledge  of  your  decision  in  these  matters  has  been  up  to  now  with- 
held  from  the  American  public.  The  results  of  the  publication  of  this  informa- 
tion will  doubtless  have  very  material  weight  at  this  time  while  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  Senate  is  occupied  in  matters  of  intemattonal  importance, 
in  which  we  feel  France  has  a  material  interest.  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  giving  widespread  publicity  in  America  to  this  decision  on  your 
part  But  before  taking  this  step,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  an  audience 
may  be  granted  by  you  to  the  undersigned  to  present  the  Importance  of  the 
situation,  particularly  in  its  relation  to  the  future  Interests  of  France*  of 
America,  and  of  Qreat  Britain. 

There  are  20,000,000  citizens  of  Irish  blood  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
effect  of  this  information  when  published  there  needs  no  characterization  by 
us  to  indicate  how  grave  may  be  the  danger  to  the  continuance  of  those  same 
relations  of  amity  and  esteem  that  have  marked  the  friendships  existing  be- 
tween the  Frendi,  American,  and  Irish  peoples. 

Trusting  that  I  may  be  accorded  the  honor  of  this  audience  with  you  at 
your  earliest  possible  convenience,  and  with  assurances  of  high  esteem  and 
respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Amebic  AN  Ooif  mission  on  Irish  Independence, 

John  Abchdeacon  Mubphy,  Commissioner  in  Charge. 

Mr.  Murphy*  I  was  aware  that  the  information  I  had  received 
had  not  been  made  public  in  America,  and  that  it  was  held  under  the 
the  veil  of  secrecy  from  publication  by  request  of  the  American 
opinion  as  rendered  in  the  deliberate  resolution  of  our  highest  legiiUatlTe 
body. 

representatives.  After  the  letter  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Clemenceau^ 
the  information  was  conveyed  back  to  me  in  circuitous  fashion  that 
if  I  were  to  make  public  the  information  that  I  had  outlined  in  that 
letter  to  Mr.  Clemenceau  it  would  not  be  wise  or  judicious,  while 
I  was  a  guest  in  Paris.  Therefore  I  refrained  from  making  it  pub- 
lic until  I  returned  to  America;  but  it  was  known,  not  in  one  circle 
but  in  many,  that  there  was  an  effort  made  to  conceal  from  the 
American  people  and  from  the  American  Senate  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Clemenceau  until  they  had,  as  it  was  hoped,  passed  favorably 
upon  and  ratified  the  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  speak  of  this  information  as  having  bee  a 
conveyed  to  you  circuitously.  Do  you  know  from  whom  it  origi' 
nated? 
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Mr.  MuBFHT.  You  mean  the  information  that  it  should  not  be 
published  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mttbpht.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  that  of  my  own  knowled^  except 
to  say  that  one  of  tne  most  important  men  who  is  accredited  to  have 
the  ear  of  the  French  Government,  the  foreign  editor  of  Le  Temps, 
advised  an  associate  and  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Erskine  Chillers,  a 
former  major  in  the  British  army,  a  man  who  has  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  Bepublic  in  a  wholehearted  and  unadulterated  manner, 
and  one  of  the  best  known  publicists  in  England.  The  foreign  edi- 
tor of  Le  Temps  conveyed  this  information  to  him  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  tnat  that  was  an  inspired  message.  I  did  not  say  that 
that  was  a  message  brought  from  Mr.  Clemenceau,  but  either  Mr. 
Clemenceau  or  Mr.  Tardieu  were  the  only  two  who  had  biowledge  of 
it  unless  thev  conveyed  that  knowledge  to  some  one  else. 

Senator  &kandegee.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was^  in  your  judg- 
ment, did  that  information  represent  the  French  opmion,  or  did  it 
represent  the  desire  of  the  American  commission  ? 

Mr.  MuRFHY.  I  construed  it  as  representing  the  French  request, 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  American  commission. 

Senator  Brandegee.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  is  one  more  incident  that  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  and  then  I  will  give  way  to  others.  I  am  not  going  to 
occupy  your  time  with  the  ^livery  of  any  argument  on  this  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  short  presentation  of  one  phase  of  the  question  that, 
with  your  permission,  1  will  ask  to  insert  in  the  record  later. 

At  or  about  this  time,  hj  reason  of  family  connections  and  business 
interested  I  desired  to  visit  England  and  Ireland.  I  made  my  re- 
quest beiore  Consul  Reed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  for  an  amendment 
to  my  passport  My  passport  did  not  ^ve  me  permission  to  proceed 
anywhere  except  to  France,  as  it  steted,  to  attend  the  peace  confer- 
ence in  the  interest  of  self-government  for  Ireland.  I  was  told  my 
request  would  have  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  After  waiting  two 
weeks  on  the  pleasure  of  Washington,  as  they  explained  to  me,  I  had 
called  three  or  four  times  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  reply  to  my 
request  to  amend  my  passport,  and  on  August  8  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

United  States  Pasbpobt  Bubeau, 

ParU,  August  8,  1919. 

John  A.  Muspht,  Esq., 

Orand  Hotel,  Paria, 

Sib  :  Referring  to  your  recent  call  at  the  {Passport  buoeau,  you  are  informed 
that  a  telegram  has  been  received  from  Washington  instructing  the  bureau  to 
refuse  to  amend  your  passport  for  Ireland. 

There  is  inclosed  herewith  the  amount  of  0.80  franc  in  stamps,  which  repre- 
sents the  balance  due  you  after  the  cable  charges  have  been  deducted  from 
the  sum  of  100  francs  which  you  deposited* 
I  am,  sir, 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  C.  Reed, 

American  Consul. 

I  felt  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  that  in  pursuit  of  my 
private  business  as  an  American  citizen  my  Government  should  deny 
me  the  right  to  pix)ceed  to  the  British  Isles.  My  request  for  a  pass- 
port was  not  to  go  to  Ireland.    My  request  for  a  passport  was  to 
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proceed  to  the  British  Isles.  I  had  personally  said  that  my  purpose 
was  not  political  j  that  I  desired  no  exemptions  from  the  laws  ot  the 
land.  I  had  desired  to  proceed  there  for  family  and  personal  rea- 
sons. Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  on  the  other  matter  which 
I  wish  to  present  to  the  committee  1  wish  to  say  that  dmnn^  a  stay 
of  about  two  months  in  Paris,  where  I  met  many  of  the  editors  of 
the  French  press  and  many  of  the  public  men  of  France,  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  get  a  vision  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  some- 
what different  from  that  which  would  naturally  otherwise  have  been 
given  to  me. 

From  my  training  and  environment  I  have  naturally  paid  most 
attention  to  the  economic  and  industrial  aspect  of  the  treaty.  The 
trouble  with  the  treaty  is  that  it  is  neither  a  treaty  of  vengeance  nor 
a  treaty  of  justice;  it  is  calculated  to  maintain  forever  a  commercial 
supremacy  to  one  or  two  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  I  regret 
to  say  that  America  does  not  seem  to  be  included  as  one  of  those 
parties. 

The  condition  of  France  at  the  present  time,  as  admitted  to  me  in 

frivate  conference  by  their  thinking  minds,  is  one  of  gravest  import 
ts  finances  are  in  a  depleted  condition;  it  has  exercised  its  power  of 
taxation  so  far  as  it  is  believed  the  people  of  France  will  endure, 
and  still  the  income  is  more  than  a  billion  dollars  below  the  abso- 
lute requirements  of  its  budget,  even  with  its  army  demobilized. 

I  spent  some  days  driving  over  the  devastated  regions  of  northern 
France,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  country  is  appalling.  The  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  raw  materials  and  coal*  are  greater  than  I  can 
describe. 

There  has  been  no  outlet  for  commercial  development  accorded 
to  it  by  this  present  proposed  treaty.  Even  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  have  accrued  to  France  from  its  old  protectorate 
of  the  Christian  people  of  the  Orient  is  beine  imperiled  by  the 
British  control  in  Mesopotamia  and  the  Near  East.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  of  the  German  indemnity  which  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  by 
France  is  incomplete  and  uncertain  reparation.  Many  eventualities 
may  occur  which  would  defer  or  avoid  the  payment  of  these  in- 
demnities, and  neither  France  nor  the  world  at  lar^  could  ever  be 
called  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
payment  which  may  or  may  not  be  beyond  the  will  or  the  possibilities 
of  the  central  powers  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  subject  people 
is  understood  in  a  more  material  way  abroad  than  we  generally 
understand  it  in  America.  It'  is  understood  as  the  right  of  commer- 
cial exploitation,  and  whether  it  be  in  the  guise  of  mandatories  for 
itself  or  its  colonies,  the  British  Empire  has  most  successfully  ob- 
tained the  control  of  countries  and  people  which  are  more  than  a 
commercial  compensation  for  the  losses  endured  even  by  the  British 
Empire  in  the  prosecution  of  war.  I  refer  to  the  control  that  Eng- 
land now  possesses  under  the  terms  proposed  by  this  treaty,  of  almost 
one-third  of  the  earth's  surface.  I  am  not  discussing  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  for  the  minute.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Suez,  Aiden,  and  all 
the  other  strategic  points  held  by  England  are  solid  answers  in  denial 
of  the  assertion  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas  now  exists. 

This  present  treaty  proposes  to  subject  forever  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  to  condemn  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world  to  serfdom  and 
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to  commercial  exploitation;  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghani- 
stan, Thibet,  Burmah,  India,  form  an  unbroken  chain  in  the  interest 
of  England  to  meet  and  to  connect  its  links  with  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence claimed,  and  by  this  treaty  yielded  to  the  Imperial  Gk>vern- 
ment  of  Japan. 

Japan,  whose  losses  in  this  war  were  of  a  negligible  quantity,  i» 
to  be  confirmed  in  its  control  of  Korea  with  its  20,M)0^000  of  people^ 
and  to  be  accorded  the  control  of  Shantung,  with  its  iron,  and  coal^ 
and  mineral  resources,  and  its  many  millions  of  Chinese  inhabitants, 
and  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  jugular  vein  oi 
China;  by  it,  and  through  its  waterways  and  railways  of  the  interior 
of  China,  will  be  acquired  by  commercial  and  treaty  advantag:es. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  glance  at  the  map  of  Africa  to 
see  that  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  it  is  to  be  dominated  in  the  British 
interest. 

I  point  out  these  things  to  you  gentlemen  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  undying  antagonism  that  exists  between  the  principles  upon 
which  a  Government  like  ours  is  founded,  of  the  i)eople  and  for  the 

Cple,  and  the  principles  upon  which  an  imperial  government  is 
nded,  where  tne  Crown  is,  if  not  the  right  divine,  at  least  it  is 
the  center  around  which  rallies  in  support  the  commercial,  the  mili- 
tary, and  selfish  oligarchies  of  privilege.  All  of  this,  which  I  believe 
you  will  admit  as  self-evident,  is  to  my  mind  trained  and  aimed  more 
especially  against  America  than  any  other  country  in  the  world ;  it 
is  asserted  that  our  factories  produce  in  eight  months  our  domestic 
requirements,  so  that  for  four  months  of  the  year  we  are  forced 
either  to  seek  foreign  markets  or  to  shut  down  our  factories.  Eng- 
land well  knows  that  it  can  not  stop  the  fertility  of  our  fields  from 
producing  cotton  and  corn  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  bounteous 
plenty ;  nor  our  mines  in  their  production  of  raw  material  in  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantities ;  nor  can  it  fetter  the  energy  and  the 
power  of  American  industrial  and  commercial  development.  It 
therefore  seeks,  under  the  specious  title  of  a  league  of  nations,  to 
draw  a  wall  of  iron  around  the  markets  of  the  world,  where,  by  a 
preferential  imperial  tariff,  the  products- of  our  factories  will  be 
nandicapped  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  foreign  market;  where  from 
time  to  tune  a  slight  concession  here  and  there  on  their  part  may  be 
looked  upon  and  exploited  as  an  act  of  generosity  on  their  part 
toward  their  American  cousins,  and  so  through  the  aid  of  finance 
and  intrigue  an  invisible  British  Empire  may  be  superimposed  upon 
the  destinies  of  America. 

We  are  asked  to  abdicate  our  sovereignty  in  favor  of  a  sovereignty 
of  a  composite  body  in  which  we  have  but  one  vote  as  against  six 
votes  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  six  votes  of  the  British  Empii-e 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  its  influence.  It  will  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  to  every  country  in  the  world — France,  Italy,  Greece — ^special 
concessions  and  considerations  for  their  vote  on  every  question  that 
arises  wherein  American  interests  might  be  circumscribed  and  im- 
peded, regardless  of  principle  or  regardless  of  the  eternal  right 
m  the  controversy  involved. 

I  have  not  attempted  in  these  few  words  to  enter  into  any  discus- 
sion of  the  question  from  the  Irish  point  of  view,  because  I  wanted 
it  plain  that  my  objections  against  this  are  American  in  the  most 
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intense  and  vital  things.  But  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration that  the  question  of  Ireland  is  interminably  inyolved  in 
this  whole  scheme  of  operation.  America  is  at  the  present  time 
engaged  in  the  development  of  a  mercantile  marine  to  make  it  inde- 

Sendent  of  either  the  good  will  or  capacity  of  any  other  power  in 
elivering  to  foreign  markets  the  products  of  our  factories,  and 
especially  for  our  trade  with  Europe.  Her  ships  must  have  a  point 
or  debarkation  as  well  as  embarkation.  In  otner  words,  a  line  of 
mercantile  marine  without  harbors  in  Europe  would  be  short  hved 
and  unprofitable.  The  harbors  of  England  are  and  will  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  British  commerce ;  the  harbors  of  Europe  will  be  domi- 
nated and  controlled  in  the  interest  of  their  respective  governments. 
Ireland  alone  offers  to  America  friendly,  sufficient,  and  secure  har- 
bors for  the  termini  of  its  mercantile  marine  in  the  European  carry- 
ing trade.  From  these  harbors  bv  packet  steamships  may  be  made 
the  quickest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  best  distribution  in  Europe  of 
American  goods  and  merchandise. 

What  the  attitude  of  England  would  be  to  bar  the  development  of 
Irish  harbors  in  this  connection  was  illustrated  in  1918,  when 
Europe  was  at  peace.  The  White  Star  Line,  at  the  instance  of  the 
British  Government,  discontinued  Queenstown  as  a  port  of  call.  The 
Hamburg- American  Line  announced  that  it  would  make  Queenstown 
a  port  of  call,  but  before  even  one  ship  of  that  line  made  a  call  at 
Queenstowi^,  the  British  Government,  in  pursuance  of  its  policy  of 
commercial  isolation  with  which  it  has  surrounded  Ireland  informed 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  that  making  Queenstown  a 
port  OT  call  would  be  considered  by  the  British  Government  un- 
friendly, and  it  was  undesirable. 

I  therefore  submit  for  your  consideration  that  the  recognition  of 
the  Irish  Republic,  the  de  jure  government  of  Ireland  is  not  only 
right  and  desirable  as  reasoned  by  every  standard  of  justice  and  of 
American  ideals,  but  that  America  has  an  enlightened  self  interest 
in  the  doin^  of  this  commendable  act. 

The  brevity  of  the  space  allotted  to  me  compels  me  to  deal  in  con- 
clusions rather  than  in  a  -presentation  of  the  premises  and  the  logic 
of  the  case.  But  we  are  asked  by  this  treaty  to  subscribe  our  fortunes 
and  the  lives  of  our  children  and  their  children's  children  to  con- 
tinuation in  serfdom  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  whom 
God  has  created  in  freedom  and  equality ;  we  are  asked  to  lock  the 
door  against  ourselves  as  an  American  nation  in  our  own  commercial 
development  and  while  reservations  and  amendments  may  draw 
many  of  the  fangs  from  this  thing  serpentine  of  iniquity,  the  Ameri- 
can answer  should  be  to  kill  it  and  in  its  place  erect  a  true  league 
of  nations  imbued  with  American  ideals  of  justice  and  equality  of  op- 

Sortunity  for  all.  To  lay  these  foundations  securely  and  broadly  and 
eeply  and  from  here,  in  America,  to  bring:  about  a  league  of  nations 
that  shall  be  of  all  things  just  to  the  world  and  all  its  peoples,  and 
shall  also  kill  this  threatened  encirclement  of  American  commerce 
that  lies  hidden  but  real  in  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  you  are 
now  asked  to  sanction. 

Peace  can  only  come  and  endure  as  a  result  of  justice,  and  until 
the  fabric  of  this  treaty  is  reconstructed  and  until  the  thought  thnt 
controls  its  reconstruction  becomes  American  in  its  democracy,  we 
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must  cease  to  be  a  people  following  our  traditions,  if  we  support  it, 
and  will  be  dragged  down  to  the  lowest  levels  of  commercial  greed. 

For  these  reasons  I  submit  that  the  defeat  of  the  entire  treaty  is 
the  most  American  thing,  is  the  most  humanitarian  thing,  is  the 
most  just  thing  that  can  now  be  done. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  The  last  speaker  before  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran  will 
be  Mr.  Daniel  C.  O'Flaherty,  of  Sichmond,  Va. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  DANIEL  C.  OTLAHEBTT. 

Mr.  O'Flahertt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee : 
In  my  opinion  the  matter  which  we  are  oonsiderinff  demonstrates  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers  when  they  created  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.    I  do  not  believe  in  the  history  of  our  country  a  more 
momentous  epoch  has  ever  arisen  Uian  is  now  before  you.    It  is  the 
question  of  the  ratification,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tne  Senate,  of  a  treatv  that  I  think  is  more  momentous  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  people  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  than  anvthing  that  has  ever  come  before  the 
United  States  Senate.    I  speak  to  you,  ^ntlemen,  briefly,  not  as  At 
politician,  but  as  a  Democrat,  as  a  Yirgmian,  as  a  Southerner,  and 
if  I  may  say  so,  as  a  Protestant  and  a  Mason.    Some  people  have  said 
to  me,  and  I  have  been  told,  even  out  in  the  hall  here  to-day,  that 
this  is  a  religious  question.    I  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  a  religious 
question,  it  is  not  a  political  question,  but  it  is  a  question  which  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  take  into  consideration.    I  repeat  that 
since  the  day  when  the  Liberty  Bell  rang  in  old  Philadelpnia,  pro- 
claiming the  Declaration  of  Independence,  no  more  important  matter 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  people  of  this  country.    I  have  npt 
time  to  ^o  into  it  in  the  way  oi  an  argument,  and  after  what  has 
been  said  here  to-day  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  it  to  such  dis- 
tinguished men,  constitutional  lawyers,  but  I  believe  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty,  with  articles  10  and  11  and  with  the  other  articles 
that  follow  along  after  it,  would  not  make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, but  it  would  make  it  safe  for  hypocrisy.    [Applause.] 

What  is  a  treaty  ?  It  is  a  contract  between  nations,  and  everything 
that  is  put  in  it  is  put  in  for  somebody's  benefit.  What  is  article  10 
put  in  there  for?  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States?  We  do 
not  need  it.  For  whose  benefits  is  it  to  retain  the  integrity,  for 
instance,  of  the  British  Empire  ?  Somebody  says,  "  Well,  how  does 
it  do  it?''  Let  us  take  an  illustration:  Suppose  Canada  or  Ireland 
should  desire  to  be  free.  Suppose  Egypt  should  become  free  by  the 
volition  of  England,  and  England  should  try  to  help  Canada  or  Ire- 
land. With  whom  would  we  go?  We  diould  have  to  fight  against 
Canada  in  favor  of  England.  Is  not  that  true?  I  say  as  a  lawyer 
that  in  my  humble  opinion  articles  10  and  11  of  this  treaty  bind 
Ireland  and  every  other  nation  that  is  under  the  hoof  of  England, 
hand  and  foot  to  the  cross. 

Why  should  we  not  speak  out?  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion  that  if  we  do  not  speak  out  at  this  awful  moment,  the  very 
stones  in  the  street  should  cry  out  for  us. 

I  do  not  claim  to  speak  for  all  the  people  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  you  have  on  this  conunittee  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
sons,  who  has  his  own  opinion  on  this  subject  and  I  may  differ  with 
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him;  but  we  have  ^le  right  to  oome  and  be  heard,  and  I  ocnne  to  yoQ 
to-da^  as  a  Virginian,  as  a  Southerner,  as  an  Irishman^  as  an  Insh- 
American,  as  a  descendant  of  Irish  ancestors  back  for  a  thousand 
years.  But  I  am  first  an  American,  and  I  bdieye  that  some  of  tliese 
articles  are  the  greatest  blow  that  has  ever  been  aimed  at  the  Ameii- 
can  Constitution.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  you  to  bear  to  you  a  message  from  a  mass 
meeting  held  in  Richmond  the  other  day,  tiie  capital  of  Virgink, 
the  capital  of  the  old  Confederacy,  if  you  please,  the  home  State  o! 
our  distinguished  President.    It  passed  this  resolution  unanimously. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Was  it  a  large  mass  meeting! 

Mr.  CVFlahebty.  Four  thousand  people,  a  large  mass  meeting  for 
a  city  of  our  size,  and  not  a  dissenting  voice.  It  unanimously  adopted 
these  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  we  declare  onrselyea  unreservedly  in  fayor  of  the  independ- 
enee  of  IrcAand,  and  demand  that  our  Goyemment  recognize  the  Irish  Republic; 
and 

Resolved,  That  we  register  our  opposition  to  any  proposed  league  of  nati(»i3 
which  does  not  protect  all  American  rights  and  ideals  and  which  binds  us  to 

guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  British  and  Japanese  E}mpire& 

• 

This  resolution  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  which  the  mayor  of 
the  city  presided,  and  to  which  his  excellency  the  governor  gave  the 
honor  of  his  presence.  I  believe  that  if  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  were  taken  without  a  word  of  discussion  to-day  you  would 
find  that  the  majority  of  them  would  be  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of 
Ireland.  [Applause.]  And  I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  to  go  before 
them  and  tell  them  what  is  being  done  and  tell  the  truui  of  the 
matter  they  would  be  still  more  greatly  in  favor  of  it. 
^  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  in  a  quandary.  It  is  not  my  desire  to 
embarrass  the  administration.  I  believe  in  that  great  Virginian  who 
is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  I  believe  that 
any  league  of  nations  which  perpetuates  the  British  Empire  in  its 
present  condition,  in  which  portions  of  that  empire  are  in  perpetual 
thraldom,  is  un-American,  unfair,  and  will  never  be  ratified  by  the 
will  and  the  wishes  of  the  American  people.  I  believe  I  would  he 
unfair  to  myself  as  an  American,  untrue  to  the  teaching  of  the 
great  Virginia  patriots  who  did  so  much  to  establish  this  Republic. 
if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  at  least  against  articles  10  and  11,  espe- 
cially, of  the  proposed  league  of  nations,  which,  in  my  view,  rivet 
the  bands  that  bind  Ireland  to  England,  and  would  compel  us  to 
assist  England  in  keeping  Ireland  in  perpetual  thraldom.  I  trust 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  committee.  I  say  reverently  that  I  thank  God 
that  unto  men  like  these  were  committed  by  the  fathers  the  keeping 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  this  constitution,  that  we  may  be 
saved — I  hope  I  am  not  speaking  like  a  school  boy — ^that  we  may  be 
saved  from  the  rocks  ahead  of  us;  that  we  remember  what  George 
Washington  said  when  he  warned  us  to  keep  out  of  entangling  al- 
liances. Why,  this  is  a  cobweb  of  such  a  character  that  the  mind  of 
no  human  being  can  fathom  where  we  will  go  under  it.  So  I  hope 
that  this  committee  will  safeguard  the  rights  of  Ireland,  that  ancient 
nation,  so  that  she  may  take  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
She  is  a  nation ;  she  nas  been  a  nation ;  she  has  every  element  of  a 
nation,  the  geography,  the  ethnology,  the  soil,  the  climate,  every- 
thing that  goes  to  maRe  up  a  nation.    Why  under  heaven  should  Ire- 
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land,  the  oldest  of  all  the  white  nations  on  earth,  be  the  only  one  that 
is  denied  her  freedom?     [Applause.] 

A  favorite  objection  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  independence 
of  Ireland  is  what  they  glibly  call  the  "Ulster  question."  Along 
with  this  is  also  the  other  oft-repeated  statement  that  Irishmen  canx 
agree  among  themselves.  The  last  and  only  election  ever  held  in 
Ireland  in  which  the  question  of  self-determmation  was  in  issue  was 
in  December,  1918,  in  which  outside  of  Ulster,  which  is  only  about 
one-fifth  of  Ireland,  not  a  single  constituency,  except  a  gerry- 
mandered one  in  Dublin,  was  carried  by  the  iJnionists.  So  you 
have  the  greatest  unanimity  in  four-fifths  of  Ireland  for  a  republic 

It  is  true  that  in  Ulster  the  Irish  do  not  agree  on  this  political 
question,  or  rather  those  who  claim  not  to  be  Irish,  do  not  a^ee. 
Without  discussing  the  fact  that  we  never  agreed  upon  any  political 
issue  in  our  own  country,  and  that  at  the  tmie  of  the  formation  of 
our  own  republicj  there  were  many  Tories,  none  Irish,  however,  and 
we  very  often  fail  to  agree  and  it  is  preferable  that  we  should  not 
always  agree. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  analyze  the  Ulster  situation  from  an  im- 
partial standpoint,  taking  the  vote  of  December,  1918,  as  a  basis. 
I  say  an  impartial  standpoint  because  the  writer  of  this  article 
belongs  religiously  to  the  faction  that  claims  to  be  in  the  majority 
in  Ulster,  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  independence  of  Ireland,  but 
one  who  does  not  share  that  view.  I,  as  a  I^rotestant,  a  Mason,  and 
one  with  other  than  Irish  blood  in  my  veins,  can  not  be  accused 
of  being  partial  to  the  Catholic  Irish,  and  certainly  can  see  the  facts 
and  analyze  them  freely  from  the  point  of  the  Ulster  people,  if  it 
is  a  religious  question. 

The  chief  exponent,  as  is  well  known,  of  this  Ulster  bugaboo 
is  Mr.  Carson,  who  himself  until  recently  has  never  represented  a 
constituency  in  Ireland,  but  who  attenrpts  to  speak  for  the  Province 
of  Ulster,  and  his  ideas  have  been  widely  disseminated  through  the 
English  press  as  those  which  should  be  accepted  by  the  outside  world. 

Ulster  consists  of  nine  counties— Donegal,  Londonderry,  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Mona^han,  Caven,  and  Armagh.  These 
nine  counties  in  the  election  which  was  held  for  Parliament  in 
1918  were  entitled  to  25  seats.  Out  of  these  the  Sion  Feiners  car- 
ried 10,  the  Irish  party  which  was  not  with  the  Sinn  Feiners  but 
opposed  to  the  Unionists,  carried  4,  so  that  the  Carsonites  or  Union- 
ists, only  carried  11,  or  a  minority  in  Ulster.  Four  of  these  11 
seats  were  accredited  to  Antrini,  in  which  the  city  of  Belfast  is  situ- 
ated, and  all  these  representatives  are  Unionists.  So  that  outside 
of  the  county  in  which  Belfast  is  situated  there  were  only  eight 
Unionists  representatives  elected  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  seven 
outside  of  Ajitrim,  and  the  one  in  the  gerrymandered  district  near 
Dublin,  as  against  73  Sinn  Feiners  and  6  of  the  Irish  Party  and  6 
Nationalists.  Since  that  election,  just  about  a  month  ago,  one  of 
the  constituents  in  Antrim  was  captured  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  a 
bye  election  showing  the  tremendous  change  in  the  sentiment  in  the 
only  stronghold  that  the  Unionists  had,  and  this  is  the  election  at 
which  Mr.  Carson  said  that  if  he  didn't  carr^  he  would  resign, 
which  of  course  was  nothing  but  a  bluff,  for  he  is  simply  the  agent 
of  the  English  Government,  and  is  not  likely  to  resign  his  job  so 
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long  as  he  can  hold  it.    The  majority  for  the  Unionists  in  those  con- 
stituencies last  December  averaged  about  6,000. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  in  the  case,  which  are  verified  by  the  <&- 
cial  reports  which  I  have  before  me  as  to  the  election  of  1918.  We 
then  have  a  minority  of  a  small  section  of  the  country,  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  it,  asking  that  the  will  of  the  people  of  a  great  country  in 
which  a  million  votes  were  cast  be  heard  as  against  the  rights  of  the 
many. 

Belfast  in  the  last  election  cast  about  79,000  votes  for  the  Union 
and  39,000  for  the  Independence.  By  some  sanctity  unknown  to 
Americans  this  40,000  majority  who  claim  they  are  not  Irish  but 
Sotch-Irish,  claim  that  they  ought  to  rule  over  a  million  Irish 
who  are  not  only  shamed  to  be  called  Irish,  but  glory  in  the  dis- 
tinction. When,  therefore,  you  hear  anyone  repeat  the  statement 
that  Ireland  can  not  agree  as  to  what  she  wants,  simply  recall  these 
facts  and  ask  yourself  if  such  "  twaddle  "  should  receive  any  consid- 
eration at  the  hands  of  the  Americans  who  believe  in  majority  rule. 

But  rest  assured  that  Robert  Emmet,  a  Protestant  Irishman's 
epitaph  will  be  written  some  day,  and  monuments  will  be  erected  to 
others  without  regard  to  religion  or  creed,  but  simply  because  they 
were  friends  of  Irish  freedom;  and  further,  that  if  England's  fleet 
was  thrice  as  great,  and  her  gold  as  many  times  more  potent  in  dis- 
seminating false  propaganda,  the  Irish  Republic  will  live. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  only  part  of  Ireland  which  can't  agree 
among  themselves  are  the  Irishmen  of  Ulster,  and  even  here  many 
have  said  that  the  will  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  should  prevail. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  people  of  Antrim,  and  especially 
Belfast,  are  not  Irish,  but  are  Scotcn,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  errone- 
ousy  called  Scotch-Irish,  whatever  that  means,  for  that  term  is  a 
much  abusd  one  and  ignorantly  used,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  no  such  a  raoe  as  Scotch-Irish  as  a  race. 

The  remedy  would  seem  to  be,  if  these  people  are  Scotch  or  En- 
glish and  feel  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  ruled  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  to  take  a  boat  and  sail  across  to  Glasgow 
which  is  just  a  few  hours  ride  and  let  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
dwell  in  Ireland  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country  to  suit  themselves. 
Belfast  is  nothing  more  than  a  mushroom  manufacturing  town, 
which  might  succeed  as  well  in  building  ships  and  making  linen  in 
Glasgow  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Sea.  As  well  might  the 
cities  of  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport  Newsj  which  constitute 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  say  that  we 
won't  play  with  y©u  at  all  because  we  don't  like  you  in  other  respects 
and  therefore  we  are  not  going  to  submit  to  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  In  other  words,  if  you  should  move  the  shipyards 
from  Belfast,  which  40  years  ago  had  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000,  to  the  Clyde  or  the  Firth,  you  would  get  rid  of  the  Ulster 
question  and  remove  the  only  argument  that  England  has.  But 
luckily  this  ancient  nation  has  never  recognized,  and  never  will  as 
long  as  the  blood  of  the  Gael  flowo  through  Irish  veins,  the  govern- 
ment of  .England  maintained  at  Dublin  Castle  by  force  of  arms, 
fraud,  and  bribery. 

Another  argument  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  these  self-styled 
"  Better-than-thou  "  Irishmen,  is  that  while  we  have  not  the  popu- 
lation we  have  the  wealth  and  intelligence.    The  facts  in  the  case  as 
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to  this  canard  are  even  stronger  than  as  to  the  question  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Ulster. 

Leinster,  in  which  the  city  of  Dublin  is  situated,  is  a  much 
-wealthier  province  than  Ulster.  The  city  of  Dublin,  with  her  popu- 
lation, which  is  really  about  the  same  as  Belfast,  is  assessed  with 
property  of  the  value  of  over  £11,000,000,  or  Dublin  is  assessed  about 
twice  as  much  as  Belfast.  Dublin  pays  an  income  tax  of  about  £200,- 
000.  The  whole  of  Leinster,  taiken  together,  is  much  wealthier 
than  Ulster,  whose  wealth  is  the  lowest,  except  Connaught,  which  is 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Ireland  and  much  of  its  territory  is  a 
wild  and  rocky,  broken  sea  country  which  is  not  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation or  development. 

But,  say  these  same  objectors,  Ulster  is  Protestant  and  the  rest  of 
Ireland  is  Catholic,  and  therefore  the  majority  should  not  rule.  That 
is  democracy  with  a  reservation  which  American  people  can  not 
understand,  for  it  announces  that  if  the  majority  in  Ulster  are  Protes- 
tants they  should  rule,  if  Catholic  they  should  not.  Quoting,  how- 
ever, from  the  religious  census  in  the  9  counties  of  Ulster,  there  are 
690,134  Catholics,  451,566  Presbyterians,  48,490  Methodists,  and  other 
scattered  religious  denominations.  The  self-constituted  guardians 
of  this  part  of  Ireland  are  always  talking  of  taking  care  of  these 
Presbyterians.  This  is  wasted  sympathy,  for  in  the  nistoiy  of  Ire- 
land's fight  for  independence  since  the  days  of  Hugh  O'Neill  down  to 
the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  men  who  have  fought  for  Ire- 
lancrs  independence  have  been  of  these  same  Irish  Presbyterians  or 
Protestant,  Wolftone,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  O'Connor,  and 
Emmet  were  all  Irish  Presbyterians.  John  Mitchell,  John  Philpot 
Curran  and  many  other  leaders  were  Protestants. 

The  only  leaders  that  Ireland  has  had  for  generations  who  were 
Catholics  were  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Eedmond,  and  it  was  O'Con- 
nell's  fight  that  won  for  both  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  the 
right  of  suffrage.  The  great  emancipation  bill  which  freed  the  Catho- 
lics, freed  the  Presbyterians,  for  in  the  days  of  O'Connell,  no  one  but 
the  Church  of  England  could  vote  or  hold  office,  and  the  so-called 
Irish  Parliament,  which  voted  to  destroy  Ireland  and  carried  the 
Union,  was  a  Church  of  England  body  with  not  a  single  Catholic  in 
it.  What  then  becomes  of  the  foolish  statement  by  men  who  are 
otherwise  usually  intelligent  that  Ireland's  fight  for  independence  and 
throwing  off  of  the  British  yoke  has  been  a  religious  one?  In  the 
past  50  years  and  prior  to  the  Easter  rebellion  many  Irish  Protes- 
tants, for  political  offenses,  have  been  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered, 
and  aogs  have  lapped  their  blood  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 

In  Ireland's  glorious  future  these  names  will  not  be  forgotten, 
though  they  are  not  heroes  in  the  sight  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  or 
Bonar  Law.  they  will  in  future  generations  be  revered  as  men  who 
would  not  nug  the  chains  that  bound  them,  nor  kiss  the  feet  that 
trampled  upon  them,  content  to  be  slaves  if  they  could  but  eat  and 
drink,  for  such  a  condition  is  natural  asphyxia  in  which  the  breath- 
ing '^of  the  great  dumb,  stupid  animal  alone  gives  evidence  that  it 
lives  at  all." 

It  was  a  religious  question  in  a  sense  at  one  time,  to  p'lve  heln  fo 
Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  the  right  of  suffrage,  without  which 
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men  are  but  slaves,  and  this  was  carried  by  Irish  Catholics  and 
Irish  Presbyterians,  and  the  fight  which  is  being  fought  out  by 
the  Irish,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  America  and  in  Canada  and 
in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  and  in  South  America  by  the 
Friends  of  Irish  Freemen,  not  as  a  religious  question  but  as  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  such 
that  no  man,  no  ^oup  of  men,  or  no  one  nation  can  stop  it. 

As  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  "Tell  me  what  is  the  unseen 
and  mystic  law  that  claims  the  fidelity  of  the  compass  and  keeps  it 
ever  pointing  to  the  polar  star? "  Tell  me  this  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  Irishmen,  whether  they  come  from  the  golden  vale  of  Tipperary 
or  the  picturesque  hills  of  Connemara,  whether  smiling  in  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  or  groaning  under  the  load  of  adversity,  are 
drawn  to  the  Prince  of  Connla,  of  the  Golden  Hair,  to 

That  sunny  land  ' 
From  dniids  and  demons  free^ 
The  land  of  rest. 
Id  the  Golden  West, 
On  the  verge  of  the  azure  sea. 

Some  ask  me  the  question,  "What  can  Ireland  do?"  I  reply, 
^  What  can  England  do  ?  "  She  has  reached  the  point  where  she  must 
respect  the  wi^es  of  over  4,000,000  people  in  Ireland  or  shoot  them 
down  with  machine  guns  or  starve  them  in  prison.  Does  she  dare 
do  it?  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  outcome?  Germany  tried 
it  on  Belgium  and  England  will  tread  the  same  path  as  Germany 
if  she  persists  in  her  course.  Not  only  ^as  England  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  Ireland,  but  she  now  fully  understands,  I  hope^  what 
she  did  not  in  1776,  that  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  or  man- 
kind bids  her  halt. 

It  is  no  longer  a  fight  between  Ireland  and  England^  but  a  fight 
between  England  and  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind,  and  she 
is  fast  learning  that  the  world  will  no  longer  let  her  hide  behind 
the  false  cry  of  protection  for  Ulster. 

Senator  Moses.  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two.  You  stated  that  in  your  opinion  a  plebiscite  taken  in  Virginia 
would  show  a  vote  of  four  to  one  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland? 

Mr.  O'Flaherty.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  a  majority.  Did 
I  say  four  to  one  ? 

Senator  Moses.  I  so  understood  you. 

Mr.  O'Flahertt.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

Senator  Moses.  A  majority  of  the  people  of  Virginia  would  favor 
the  freedom  of  Ireland  and  would  so  express  themselves? 

Mr.  O'FiAHBBTY.  I  said  they  would  if  there  was  a  plebiscite.  I 
believe  they  would  so  declare  themselves.    I  have  never  seen  a  Vir- 

Sinian  yet  that  was  not  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  especially  the  free- 
om  of  Ireland. 

Senator  Moses.  What  attitude  do  you  think  they  would  take  in 
Virginia  on  a  plebiscite  on  the  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  O'FijAhertt.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that.  If  you  would 
come  around  an4  ask  me  as  a  lawyer  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that 
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STATBXENT  OF  EOV.  W.  BOXTBEE  COCEXAV. 

Judge  CoRAULK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  now  to  present  the^  last 
speaker  of  the  hearinjg.  I  want  to  say  first,  a  word  of  thanks,  and  to 
reserve  the  right  for  filing  statements,  which  you  gave  some  time  ago, 
from  a  great  many  people  from  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  I 
shall  not  take  up  further  time  now,  except  to  present  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  country  and  of  the  Irish  race,  a  scholar,  a  student  of 
affairs,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  Hon.  William  Bourke  Cockran,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  CooKBAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  answering  some  questions  tiiat  were  propounded  this  morning  to 
gentlemen  wbio  appeared  here  in  opposition  to  this  proposed  League 
of  Nations.  One  of  the  most  important  was  that  of  Senator  Borah, 
who  asked  if  it  were  true,  as  some  gentlemen  have  contended  on  i^e 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  if  this  Lei^e  of  Nations  be  established  it 
would"  prove  a  very  effective  agency  through  which  Ireland  could 
obtain  ner  independence.  I  take  it  that  Senator  Brandesee's  ques- 
tion was  put  in  amplification  of  Senator  Borah's  inquiry,  because  he 
said  Senator  Walsh  made  practically  the  same  statement  in  the  course 
of  debate. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  I  did  ask  such  a  question ;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  Senator  Borah  had  previously  asked  it. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  I  shall,  therefore,  answer  both  Senators  together. 
I  Hdak  that  Senator  Walsh  supplied  the  answer  to  his  own  conten- 
tion most  effectively.  He  said,  as  I  recollect,  that  there  *were  three 
means  by  which  a  subject  nation  could  effect  its  independence.  One 
was  by  consent  of  the  governing  nation,  the  other  was  by  revolt  of 
the  subject  people  thenu^ves,  the  third  was  by  outside  intervention, 
and  he  claimed  ^eat  credit  for  the  propose!!  Lea^e  of  Nations, 
because  it  prohibited  but  one  of  those  methods  of  r^ef ,  leaving  the 
other  two  open  and  available.  The  objection  to  this  position  is  that 
no  nation  ever  did  achieve  its  independence  by  consent  of  the  domi- 
nant power,  or  by  naked  action  of  its  own  people.  Everv  successful 
revolution  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  was  effected  through  ou1>- 
side  su{)port.  The  American  Colonies  would  not  have  been  free  but 
for  the  intervention  of  France.  Cuba  would  still  be  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Spain  but  for  the  intervention  of  this  country,  and  Greece 
would  still  be  languishing  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  assistence  of  Christendom.  So  that  when  Senator  Walsh 
says  that  by  this  Ueaty  subject  nations  are  deprived  of  but  one 
avenue  of  escape  from  servitude,  the  answer  is  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  only  one  through  which  escape  can  be  effected. 

There- is  another  question  which  Senator  Brandegee  asked  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  answered.  He  inquired  whemer  appeals  are 
allowed  from  decisions  by  a  single  official  committing  Irish  men  and 
women  to  jail  for  lon^  periods.  At  this  time  Ireland  is  practically 
under  martial  law — ^which  means  no  law  at  all — or  what  is  virtually 
its  equivalent,  **The  defense  of  the  realm"  act.  Everybody  imder- 
standb  that  martial  law  is  suspension  of  law,  substituting  for  law 
which  is  a  r^ular  fixed  rule  of  conduct,  the  whim  or  judgment  of  a 
single  official.  In  Ireland,  under  the  present  system,  the  people  ate 
governed  by  two  whims,  either  one  oi  which  constitutes  tne  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  population.    One  is  the  whim  of  the  cx>mmanding 
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military  officer,  and  the  other  is  the  whim  of  an  official  called  a  re^ 
dent  magistrate,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  he  is  never  a  resident 
of  the  locality  in  which  he  officiates.  The  expression,  '*R.  M.," 
officially  intended  to  signify  resident  magistrate,  will  describe  him 
much  more  correctly  as  ** removable  magistrate."  He  is  the  only 
magistrate  mider  the  whole  British  system  who  is  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  I  need  not  remind  the  ch'airman  of  this  body 
that  the  chief  fruit  gained  by  the  revolution  of  1688  was  tennination 
of  the  system  under  which  judges  were  removable  by  the  Crown,  and 
under  which  they  were,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Macaulay,  not  cham- 
pions of  truth  and  justice,  but '  'greedy  and  ferocious  butchers,"  eager 
to  satisfy  every  demand  of  despotism. 

The  removaible  magistrate  always  dreads  removal,  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  it  is  by  delivering  the  judgment  which  the  prosecuting 
officers  desire.  The  effect  is  that  if  a  man  makes  a  speech,  as  Mr. 
Wfdsh  told  yoUj  advocating  the  Republic — nay,  if  he  utter  a  word 
which  the  police  dislike — ^he  is  promptly  haled  oefore  either  a  drum- 
head court-martial  or  one  of  these  resident  magistrates  and  con- 
demned without  any  chance  of  appeal  to  the  hideous  indignities 
which  have  been  described  so  forciDiy  here  to-day.  Notliing  could 
illustrate  more  strikingly  the  conditions  against  which  Irishmen  are 
in  revolt  than  this  deliperate  establishment  in  Ireland  by  the  English 
Government  of  a  judicial  system  do  fruitful  of  abuse  that  EngUsmnen 
themselves  rose  in  revolution  to  drive  it  from  their  own  country. 

When  conditions  somewhat  similar,  though  I  do  not  think  they 
were  quite  so  onerous,  existed  in  Cuba,  the  chairman  of  this  coin- 
mittee,  and  I  think  many  others  of  its  members,  were  <][uick  to  insist 
that  intervention  to  stop  those  outrages  became  a  task  unposed  upon 
us  by  our  primacy  of  civilization;  that  continuance  of  a  government 
which  had  become  perverted  from  its  naturid  functions  (3  defending 
peace  and  order  to  perpetrating  the  very  outrages  on  justice  which 
government  is  organized  to  prevent,  was  an  injury  to  civilization 
which  all  the  forces  of  civilization  should  combine  to  remove.  And 
we,  as  chief  among  those  forces,  drew  the  sword  and  ended  that 
abominable  system  in  Cuba.  A  worse  system  exists  to-day  in  Ire- 
land. It  can  be  terminated,  as  far  as  we  can  see  now,  by  no  means 
except  the  influence  of  this  American  RepubUc,  and  we  are  here  to 
protest  against  any  treaty.  League  of  Nations,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  that  will  exclude  consideration  of  the  monstrous  conditions 
that  afflict  Ireland  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conscience  of  civili- 
zation, of  which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  idways  been  the 
foremost  and  best  exponent. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that  if  there  be  any  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  ask  me  about  present  conditions  in  Ireland  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  answer  him.  If  nobody  cares  to  put  a  Question,  I  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  the  treaty  now  before  you  purely  trom  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  have  all  said,  with 
great  force  and  leeling,  that  while  they  are  of  the  Irish  race  they  are 
of  American  birth,  and  that  they  love  above  all  other  thixigs  the 
country  in  which  they  were  bom.  I  am  an  Irishman  by  birth  as 
well  as  by  blood.  And  the  reason  I  am  here  is  that  I  do  not  want 
the  Government  whose  shelter  from  my  earhest  youth  I  was  resolved 
to  seek,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed,  to  be  emasculated,  impaired, 
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or  destroyed,  as  I  belieTe  it  will  be,  if  this  treaty  is  ratified.  And  in 
saying  tms  I  s{>eak  not  alone  for  myself — ^my  race  is  well-nigh  run — 
but  for  my  entire  generation  and  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 
The  light  that  inspired  me  and  millions  like  me  to  cross  the  seas  I 
hope  tne  Senate  will  not  suffer  to  be  extinguished,  but  that  through 
your  action  now  it  will  be  maintained  strong  and  effulgent  for  all  the 
children  of  men  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  right  of  this  coimtry  to  interfere — at 
least  so  far  as  to  exert  its  moral  mfluence-^for  deliverance  of  Ireland 
from  conditions  iJiat  are  a  scandal  to  civilization  shall  be  preserved 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  renounced  and  destroyed  by  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  is  not  an  Irish  queetion.  It  is  not  a  question  affecting 
solely  England's  domestic  politics,  as  some  gentlemen  have  con- 
tended. It  is  an  international  question,  because  it  is  a  question 
affectii^  tiie  peace,  and,  therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world. 
Judge  Cohalan  has  told  you  there  can  be  no  peace  throughout  the 
world  until  Irish  discontent  is  composed.  This  is  not — as  many 
might  say — a  mere  expression  of  exaggerated  rhetoric.  It  is  the 
sober,  accurate  statement  of  a  fact  whidi  all  history  attests. 

It  is  certainly  one  fact  of  history  which  none  can  dispute  that 
everv  great  war  which  became  general-;-every*  one  became  general 
by  England's  entrance  into  it — and  which  has  scourged  the  world 
for  the  last  four  centuries,  that  is  to  say  since  the  emergence  of 
modem  civilization  from  the  wreck  of  feudalism,  has  had  its  begin- 
ning in  Ireland — every  one,  without  exception. 

Inis  last  war  which  has  just  closed,  we  all  know  was  caused  by  the 
German  Emperor's  belief  that  civil  commotions  in  Ireland  made  1914 
the  period  when  he  could  strike  his  long-meditated  blow  for  world 
dommion,  with  the  strongest  hone  of  success.  The  great  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  wnich  culminated  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
began  with  representations  of  the  united  Irishmen  through  Wolfe 
Tone  to  the  revolutionarv  government  in  France  that  the  conditions 
then  prevaling  in  Irelandf—nbrought  about  by  the  deliberate  recall  of 
Lord  Fitzwilnam  and  the  refusal  of  concessions  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Irish  people — ^had  made  the  land  ripe  for  rebellion. 
The  hostile  manifestations  by  the  French  people  and  their  govern- 
ment which  these  representations  provoked,  were  the  chief  causes 
that  led  Pitt  reluctantly  to  join  the  alliance  against  France.  Tbe 
attempt  of  Hoche's  expedition  to  land  in  Ireland,  which  was  frus- 
trated when  his  ships  were  blown  by  a  gale  out  of  Bantry  Bay  in 
1796,  marked  the  real  beginning  of  that  desperate  struggle  between 
England  and  France,  which  after  ravaging  Europe  for  a  generation 
ended  at  Waterloo.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
the  intervention  of  Louis  XIV  in  aid  of  the  Irish  attempt  to  maintain 
James  II  in  possession  of  his  crown  which  brought  about  the  Grand 
Alliance  against  him,  that  afterwards  as  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession  plunged  Europe  in  the  disastrous  conflict  that  was  set- 
tled by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  great  war  between  Elizabeth  and 
Philip  II  of  Spain  for  control  of  the  seas  began  with  a  descent  of 
Spanish  and  Portugese  soldiers  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  who  were  all 
killed  to  a  man  after  they  had  surrendered  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  whose  massacre  is  the  only  cloud  on  the  fame  of  that  knightliest 
figure  among  Elizabethan  warriors. 
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Why  is  it  that  every  world  war,  if  not  actually  caused  by  Iriah 
content,  has  yet  maae  Ireland  the  theater  of  its  first  beginniTigal 
This  can  not  be  due  to  a  mere  fortuitous  combination  of  circinn- 
stances.  My  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  has 
been  a  constant  invitation  to  every  country  with  a  grievance  against 
England  to  strike  her  at  that  spot  where  she  was  beUeved  to  be  vul- 
nerable, and  where  she  will  continue  to  be  vuhierable  just  so  long  as 
the  oppressions  against  which  the  Irish  people  have  struggled  for  eight 
centuries  are  suf^red  to  exist.  So  that  the  Irish  question  is  not  a 
matter  that  affects  England  and  Ireland  alone,  and  one  which  there- 
fore can  be  called  domestic.  It  is  one  that  has  affected  the  peace  of 
the  world  for  foxir  centuries  and  which  will  continue  to  affect  it — ^in 
the  very  nature  of  tbings-;-so  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  remain  an 
open  sore  in  the  side  of  Christendom.  To  compose  this  difficulty  and 
settle  it  is  a  task  imposed  upon  the  statesmanship  of  civilization, 
and,  therefore,  it  rests  peculiarly  on  your  shoulders,  Senators,  charged 
as  you  are  at  this  moment  with  responsibiUty  for  the  conditions  under 
which  peace  is  to  be  reestablished  throughout  the  civiUzed  world. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  in  deaung  with  the  Irish  question 
is  to  imderstand  ]ust  what  it  is.  It  has  been  so  misrepresented — and  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  ingenuity  in  misrepresentation  that  the  worl^ 
has  ever  seen — that  many  men,  ordinarily  well  informed,  are  in 
doubt  as  to  just  what  it  is  that  causes  the  Irish  complaints.  We  are 
told  that  other  coimtries  have  been  conquered  as  Ireland  has  been, 
and  yet  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  complain  of  the  conquest,  or 
even  to  think  about  it.  We  are  told  that  Irish  grievances  are  fanciful, 
not  real-  that  they  are  not  caused  by  injuries  which  are  actual,  but 
bj  recollection  of  ancient  injuries  springing  from  laws  which  have  long 
smce  been  repealed.  We  are  told  that  iflster  is  prosperous  and  con- 
tended while  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  discontented  and  poor  because  its 
Seople  are  improvident,  shiftless,  idle;  and  that  tnis  demand  for 
rish  independence  merely  embodies — ^while  it  disguises — the  desire 
of  an  improvident,  shiftless,  idle  majority  to  obtain — and  abuse — 
the  power  of  taxation  over  a  thrifty  and  prosperous  Irish  minority. 
It  is  also  said  that  there  is  a  religious  question  involved;  that 
Ireland's  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  England  is  but  the 
intolerance  entertained  by  one  reUgious  sect  against  another — the 
disposition  of  Catholics  to  oppress  and  drive  Protestants  from  the 
countrjr.  These,  I  think,  are  all  the  grounds  on  which  are  based 
opposition  to  recognition  of  the  Irish  repubUc.  They  are  set  forth 
in  a  brief  submitted  to  this  committee  b^  certain  persons  claiming  to 
speak  for  Irish  Unionists,  which  I  have  iust  been  permitted  to  read. 
Now,  if  these  statements  are  true,  if  Ireland  has  been  reduced  to  its 

J)resent  condition  by  the  faults  or  vices  of  her  own  people,  sympathy 
or  them  would  be  useless.  They  are  incapable  of  improvement. 
They  must  inevitably  disappear  from  the  eartn  which  they  encumber 
and  discredit.  But  if  the  evils  which  afflict  the  Irish  people  be  the 
direct  result  of  laws  which  have  produced  intolerable  conditions,  that 
still  exist  although  the  laws  themselves  have  been  repealed,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  England  has  shown  she  is  incapable  oi  doing  justice  in 
Ireland,  even  when  a  majority  of  the  English  people  are  really  anxious 
that  it  should  be  done,  and  the  English  Parliament  solemnly  resolved 
to  do  it,  then  there  can  be  but  one  outcome.  Either  English  rule  in 
Ireland  must  be  ended  or  the  Irish  people  must  be  exterminated. 
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That  is  the  altematiYe,  I  think  it  is  entirely  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Irish  people  can  not  be  exterminated,  and  extermination 
being  impossible^  emancipation  is  imperative. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  although  these  opp^ressive 
laws  have  all  been  repealed,  the  conditions  thev  produced  still  con* 
tinue.  All  the  history  of  Ireland  ever  since  the  first  Norman  invasion 
has  been  an  unbroken  record  of  conquests,  and  seizure  of  lands — ^first 
the  devastation  of  land  always  followed  by  confiscation.  But  neither 
conquests  not  confiscation  sufficed  to  keep  the  coimtry  permanently 
impoverished.  Prom  the  first  landing  of  Stronp:bow  in  1172  down  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  Irish  independence  by  William  III,  the  Irish 
people  after  each  invasion  and  devastation  restored  prosperity  with  a 
celerity  and  completeness  that  have  been  marvels  to  all  historians. 

Mountjoy,  under  Elizabeth,  reported  to  the  Queen  that  everything 
capable  of  supporting  life  in  Ireland  had  been  burned  to  the  roots,, 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  exterminated,  except  a  few 
fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  morasses  where  they  could  not  be 
reached,  but  where,  for  lack  of  food,  they  must  inevitably  starve. 
And  yet  in  the  very  next  reign  Ireland  was  blooming  like  a  garden. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  I  the  prosperitv  of  Ireland  had  cdready  awak- 
ened the  envy  and  cupidity  of  Englisnmen;  but  the  Irish,  with  that, 
pecuhar  sense  of  loyalty,  which  is  one  of  their  characteristics — often 
misdirected  because  carried  to  excess — Shaving  embraced  the  side  of 
the  King,  fell  under  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell.  Again  the  island 
was  devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  whole  of  the  land  east  of  the 
Shannon  was  confiscated.  The  entire  native  population  outside  of 
many  thousands  who  were  slain,  and  other  thousands  sold  into  cap- 
tivity, was  transported  west  of  the  Shannon  to  a  soil  which  was 
believed  to  be  so  sterile  that  it  could  not  afford  subsistence  to  human 
Uf  e.  Cromwell's  brief  statement  of  his  policy  was  that  the  Irish  must 
go  **to  hell  or  to  Connaught."  Well,  they  went  to  Connaught,  but 
they  did  not  go  to  hell  [laughter],  because  there  was  always  one  Irish 
champion  whom,  some  way  or  other,  the  British  arms  could  never 
overcome,  and  that  was  the  Irish  girl.  Any  Enghshman  who  re* 
ceived  land  and  settled  upon  it  soon  fell  under  her.influence.  That 
was  already  so  clearly  apparent  in  the  time  of  Richard  II  that  he 
passed  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  forbidding  any  Englishman  who  had. 
received  land  in  Ireland  from  marrying  an  Irish  woman.  But  the 
Irish  girl  was  too  strong  for  statutes.  She  continued  to  marry  the 
Engiisn  settler  in  the  teeth  of  all  prohibitions,  and  the  offspring  of 
those  marriages  were  the  strongest  Irish  patriots. 

Although  the  land  had  been  laid  waste  with  a  fury  hardly  ever 
paraileled  in  the  annals  of  mankind  by  the  Enelisn  Jrarliamentary 
forces,  first  under  Cromwell  and  after  him  under  Ireton  and  Ludlow,, 
yet  when  William  III  in  the  next  generation  faced  a  patriot  Irish 
army,  a  large  part  of  it  was  composed  of  the  sons  of  those  Ironsides  to- 
whom  Cromwell  granted  land  in  Ireland.  After  that  dreadful  Crom- 
wellian  devastation  the  recoverv  of  her  prosperity  by  Ireland  in  the- 
reign  of  Charles  II  is  declared  by  Macaulay  to  be  the  marvel  of  all 
historv.     It  is  acknowledged  even  by  Fronde — who  wiU  not  be  sus- 

{ected  of  any  partiality  toward  Ireland — that  in  the  reign  of  Charles- 
I  practically  the  entire  transportation  of  goods  by  sea  &om  the  Old 
World  to  the  New  was  carried  on  in  Irish  bottoms.     Irish  cattle  and 
horses  commanded  the  highest  prices  in  English  markets,,  and   Irisii 
woolen  products  were  considered  to  be  the  very  finest  in  the  worlds 
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Almost  immediately  after  bis  accession  this  king  for  whose  father 
Ireland  had  incTirred  the  resentment  and  fury  of  Cromwell,  yielding 
to  representations  by  merchants  of  Bristol,  excluded  Ireland  from 
the  operation  of  the  navigation  act.  The  effect  of  this  was  a  total 
destruction  of  the  Irish  shipping  trade,  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  Next,  in  obedience  to  a  demand  of  English  agricultural 
interests,  exportation  of  Irish  cattie  and  horses  to  England  was 

{prohibited.  That  reduced  property  in  livestock  to  on^tenth  of  its 
ormer  value.  But  the  woolen  mdustry  remained,  and  probably  from 
the  fact  that  the  energies  of  the  country  were  now  mainly  directed 
to  it,  and  the  whole  capital  of  the  nation  largely  absorbea  in  it,  the 
manufactiu*e  of  Irish  cloth  expanded  to  a  (ugree  unapproacfaed  in 
any  other  country  of  the  world. 

6ut  when  William  III  finally  established  his  authority  by  the 
victories  of  Aughrim  and  the  Boyne,  and  by  his  treason  at  limerick 
the  surrender  of  which  he  accepted  on  terms  that  permitted  the 
garrison  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  the  coimtry,  while  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  to  the  Irish  people  the  right  to  practice  their  faith, 
prosecute  their  trade  and  retam  their  property — a  treaty  that  was 
violated  the  moment  the  Irish  army  had  departed  from  Ireland), 
then  the  system  was  adopted  which  Edmund  Burke  has  described  in 
words  probably  familiar  to  every  one  of  you.     He  said  the  Irish 

Senal  code  was  '*(W  weU  fitted  for  the  oppression,  impoverishment  and 
egradation  of  a  feeble  people  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human 
nature  as  has  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.'' 
That  system  produced  the  conditions  which  to-day  afflict  ana  distress 
the  Irish  people  and  which  can  be  ended  only  by  ending  the  dominioQ 
of  England  over  the  coimtry. 

After  all  former  confiscations  and  devastations  the  country 
recovered  rapidly  because  the  people  were  allowed  to  resmne  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  But  the  devilishly  ingenious  svstem  adopted  by 
William  III  and  his  immediate  successors  precluded  any  possibility 
of  an  Irishman  being  able  to  obtain  any  part  of  the  land  on  whicn 
he  lived. 

A  succession  of  statutes  enacted  diuring  50  years  resulted  in  a  body 
of  laws  under  which  no  Catholic — that  is  to  say  no  native  Irishman- 
could  hold  land.  The  whole  surf  ace  of  the  island  had  been  confis- 
cated. The  original  owners  of  the  soil  were  allowed  to  dwell  upon  it 
merely  as  tenants  at  will.  The  confiscated  lands  were  not  bestowed, 
as  in  former  cases,  upon  English  soldiers  who  settied  in  Ireland,  but 
upon  favorites  of  the  English  court  in  la^e  areas  of  5,000.  10,000, 
15,000  and  even  30,000  acres,  who  never  lived  in  Ireland,  wno  never 
intended  to  live  in  it,  who  seldom  if  ever  visited  it.  Every  Catholic 
was  prohibited  not  merely  from  holding  land  but  from  leasing  it  for 
a  period  longer  than  5  years.  He  could  not  own  a  horse  worth  over 
6  poimds.  If  a  Catholic  appeared  in  a  public  place  mounted  on  a 
horse  any  Protestant  could  takd  possession  of  the  animal  by  tendering 
the  rider  a  5-potmd  note.  Beyond  impoverishing  the  Irish  people  it 
was  sought  to  accomplish  their  degradation  by  forbidding  the  eauc^- 
tion  of  youth.  The  only  element  of  the  community  capable  at  that 
time  of  imparting  education  was  the  clergy,  and  the  priest  who  taught 
a  school  was  dedared  guilty  of  a  capital  off ense.  The  spectacle  was 
common  of  a  priest's  dead  body  hanging  in  chains,  executed  for  no 
other  offense  than  that  of  having  undertaken  to  instruct  an  Irish 
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bojr.  Not  content  with  seeking  to  accomplish  the  intellectual  d^ra- 
dation  of  the  people  these  statutes  sought  to  corrupt  their  morals  by 
imdermining  the  foimdations  of  the  family.  The  son  who  accused 
the  father  of  being  a  Catholic  and  proved  it  could  at  once  take  posses- 
sion of  the  estate.  The  wife  who  informed  on  her  husband  was  at 
once  accorded  a  separate  and  independent  interest  in^  his  property. 
So  that  wifely  loyalty  and  filial  piety;  every  emotion  which  in  civilized 
countries  is  considered  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  commimity, 
and  therefore  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  was  perverted  m 
Ireland  to  the  injury  of  mora&  and  the  disruption  of  society. 

Under  this  system  the  people  hardly  ever  came  in  contact  with  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  In  almost  every  instance  an  agent  represented 
the  alien  landlord.  The  value  and  efficiency  of  that  agent  were  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  rent  which  he  could  extort  from  the  un- 
fortunate occupants  of  the  land.  If  a  man  by  dint  of  arduous  labor 
improved  the  soil  he  occupied  and  made  it  more  valuable,  the  agent 
&t  once  descended  upon  him  and  raised  the  rent.  Not  merely  were 
all  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  confiscated  but  all  his  neighbors  were 
promptly  informed  that  unless  they  made  their  soil  equally  fruitful 
and  raised  the  same  amount  of  crops,  that  is  to  say,  paid  the  same 
rent,  they  would  be  evicted.  And  eviction  was  death.  Not  merely 
was  industry  made  unprofitable  by  this  hellish  system;  it  was  made 
unpopular.  The  laborious  man  did  not  benefit  himself,  but  he 
brought  disaster  upon  his  whole  neighborhood.  The  unfortimates 
^who  were  evicted  were  left  to  starve  on  the  highways.  There  was 
no  other  occupation  in  which  they  could  find  a  livelihood  because, 
by  a  refinement  or  crueltv  that  is  almost  inconceivable;  the  only  in- 
dustry that  survived  the  hostile  legislation  of  Charles  II — the  woolen 
industry — ^was  entirely  destroyed  by  William  III.  It  was  not  taxed 
out  of  existence.  It  was  not  made  to  bear  burdens  imposed  avowedly 
for  Support  of  the  State,  which  prevented  it  from  bemg  prosperous. 
It  was  prohibited  absolutely  and  unconditionalljr.  All  existing  fac- 
tories were  suppressed  and  the  people  were  forbidden,  imder  heavy 
penalties,  from  attempting  to  engage  in  the  woolen  trade.  More 
than  that,  the  Irish  wool,  at  that  time — the  Australian  wool  not  yet 
having  become  available  for  the  world's  necessities — ^was  of  a  pecu- 
liarl V  valuable  character.  Not  merely  was  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
^ooos  prohibited  in  Ireland  but  emortation  of  Irish  wool  was  pro- 
hibited to  any  place  except  six  Engnsh  cities,  the  idea  being  that  the 
English  manufacturers  by  these  restraints  would  be  enabled  to 
obtain  Irish  wool  on  his  own  terms.  But  there  was  an  extensive 
woolen  industry  in  the  low  countries  where  a  great  demand  arose  for 
Irish  wool  as  soon  as  its  manufacture  was  suppressed  in  Ireland. 

Wool  that  would  bring  6  pence  at  Bristol  conmianded  1  shilling  and  7 
pence  in  Ypres  and  in  other  Flemish  towns.  Quite  naturally  smug- 
gling of  Irish  wool'to  the  Continent  became  one  of  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  worst  feature  of  this  oppressive 
measure  was  not  the  loss  of  money  or  of  property  that  it  entailed. 
jt  was  this:  Wool  being  contraband,  trade  in  it  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted through  bills  of  exchange  and  other  devices  of  banking  which 
govern  commerce.  It  could  only  be  bartered  for  some  commodity 
not  easily  discovered,  for  everywhere  the  Irish  coast  was  patrolled 
by  British  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  smuggling 
where  they  could,  and  punishing  the  smugglers  where  prevention 
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was  impossible.  Wool  was  ezchaiiged  mainly  for  Blemish  wines. 
This  extensive  importation  of  wines  was  the  cause  and  the  beguming 
of  that  intemperance  that  has  been  the  curse,  Senator  [turning  to 
Senator  Phelan],  of  your  country  and  of  mine,  of  your  race  and 
xnine,  for  250  years.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  c^- 
tury  the  Irish  were  a  temperate  race.  But  the  example  of  the  well- 
to-do  consuming  expensive  wines  soon  caused  a  demand  for  coarse 
and  cheaper  intoxicants  by  the  less  prosperous.  To  meet  this 
demand  tne  manufacture  of  illicit  whisky  became  extensive  and  the 
people  gradually  sank  into  that  dreadful  intemperance  from  which 
they  have  suffered  both  at  home  and  abroad  ever  since.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  curse  of  this  intemperance  has  been  Ireland's,  the  shame 
of  it  is  England's. 

I  am  not  saying  this  on  my  own  authority.  Here  a^ain,  sir,  I  am 
quoting  from  James  Anthony  Froude — the  apologist  of  English 
excesses  in  Ireland — who,  indeed,  seems  to  complain  that  if  Uiese 
enormities  had  gone  further  the  race  would  h^ve  oeen  exterminated 
and  the  Irish  question  settled  finally  and  without  appeal. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  these  proscriptive  laws  have  all  been 
repealed.  They  began  to  disappear  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  and  glory  of  this  country  that  their 
disappearance  began  when  fugitive  Irishmen — Presbyterians  who  fled 
from  the  enforcement  of  the  test  acts  and  settled  m  Pennsylvania, 
and  Catholics  who  had  fled  from  other  parts  of  the  Island — ^were 
found  fighting  side  by  side  under  the  banner  of  Washington  for  free- 
dom, justice,  and  right.  Up  to  that  time  religious  proscriptions  were 
not  confined  to  Ireland.  Tney  were  universal.  They  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  anything  like  diversity  of  religious  faith  among 
the  people  of  a  State  weakened  it,  and  therefore,  it  should  be  pre- 
vented by  the  Government.  The  Hugenots  were  placed  under  serious 
disabilities  in  France,  so  were  the  Catholics  in  England.  But  in 
Ireland  it  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  these  proscriptive  measures 
tiiat  they  were  not  intended  to  discourage  Catholicism  or  encourage 
Protestantism,  but  to  degrade  the  whole  people  by  plunging  them 
into  ignorance,  and  by  corrupting  every  avenue  through  wnicn  could 
be  reinforced  those  virtues  and  qualities  that  are  considered  essential 
to  the  weU-being  of  every  State.  In  Ireland  the  faith  professed  by 
the  people  was  proscribed  with  a  violence  which  nowadays  can 
hardly  be  understood.  And  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  inina  when 
you  consider  the  Irish  question.  It  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  the  people  have  remained  steadfast  to  a  faith  that  had  been 
proscribed.  In  every  other  country  the  people  adopted  in  a  body 
the  religion  that  its  government  established.  England  became  al- 
most uniformly  Protestant,  or  at  least  non-Catholic  under  Henry 
VIII ;  almost  uniformly  Catholic  a^ain  under  Queen  Mary ;  Protestant 
once  more  under  Queen  Elizabetn;  and  it  was  -ready  for  another 
change  to  CathoUcism — according  to  the  historians — if  James  II  had 
but  governed  with  a  little  more  sense.  And  so  the  religious  complex- 
ion of  the  French  people  was  decided  by  the  result  of  the  religious 
wars. 

But  in  Ireland  the  majority  of  the  people  remained  immovably 
attached  to  the  faith  that  was  proscribed  and  prohibited  under 
drastic  penalties,  though  they  had  to  sacrifice  for  it  not  merely  every 
element  of  property  they  possessed  but  every  hope  of  improving  their 
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condition.  The  extraordinary  thing  about  their  tenacity  in  this 
respect  is  that  it  was  maintained,  wiuiout  tliose  aids  to  fervor  which 
the  CathoUc  liturgy  affords.  Such  a  thing  as  a  ^eat  religious  cere- 
monial had  not  occurred  in  the  country ,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  for  150  years.  Their  lands  confiscated,  their  faith  pro- 
scribed, thej  practiced  the  rites  of  their  church  crouching  in  garrets- 
and  hiding  m  out-houses.  Driven  from  the  towns  and  villages,  they 
took  refuge  in  some  mountain  glen,  and  there,  under  the  broad 
canopy  of  neaven,  the  rains  falling  on  them,  oftentimes  knee-deep  in 
mud,  with  sentinels  posted  at  eaoi  end  of  the  glen  watching  for  the 
priest  hunter,  who  was  an  established  feature  oi  these  conditions,  all 
cotemporary  writers  agree  in  saying  they  worshipped  with  a  fervor 
never  shown  in  tJie  stateliest  cathedral  ever  raised  by  the  hands  of 
piety  to  the  worship  of  God.  Even  after  they  had  regained  the  right 
to  practice  their  faith  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  showed  very 
little  regard  for  its  ceremonials.  But  nothing  could  swerve  them  from 
attachment  to  its  tenets  and  teachings.  And  as  they  remained  immov- 
ably attached  to  their  faith,  so  also  have  they  alwaj^s  been  unswerv- 
ingly steadfast  in  maintaining  their  national  life.  It  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  determination  to  maintain  their  national  existence  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  based  on  any  hope  for  the  future.  This  is 
clearly  reflected  in  their  poetry,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  melancholy 
in  the  world,  as  it  certainly  is  among  the  most  beautiful.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  sorrow  has  always  been  the  source  of  exquisite 
poetry.  I  have  never  known  a  sublime  note  to  be  inspired  by  pros- 
perity. Not  merely  is  there  a  vein  of  profound  melancholy  tnrough 
all  Irish  poetry,  but  it  never  expresses  any  hope  for  the  future.  Yet 
there  is  never  a  note  of  despair  in  it.  Every  line  of  it  breathes  the 
determination  of  Irishmen  to  love  the  old  sod,  maintain  the  old  faith, 

f preserve  the  old  race,  though  they  never  again  should  see  the  light  of 
reedom.  Moore  describing  the  Harp  of  Tara,  silent,  abandoned,  the 
chord  alone  that  breaks  during  the  night,  telling  the  tale  of  its  ruin^ 
concludes: 

Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  speaks. 

The  only  throb  she  gives, 
Is  when  some  heart  indimant  breaks, 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 

Freedom  has  indeed  lived  in  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  under  all  cir- 
cumstances; under  the  darkest  skies  without  any^  hope  of  deliverance. 
Even  when  there  was  no  chance  for  Irish  arms  *to  nght  for  it,  there 
was  always  an  Irish  heart  ready  to  break  for  it.  Freedom,  though 
denied  them  as  a  possession,  has  always  remained  an  aspiration  from 
which  they  never  could  be  separated.  Such  a  people  can  not  be 
seduced  from  their  ideals  nor  ciiverted  from  asserting  their  right  to 
nationhood.  Such  a  people  can  not  be  dubdued,  and,  therefore.  Sen- 
ators, I  submit  to  you  with  all  frankness  and  perfect  confidence  that 
the  only  alternative  which  the  Irish  question  presents  is  extermination 
or  emancipation  of  the  Irish  people.  You  Senators,  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  treaty-making  power  oi  this  Government,  will  not  suffer  the 
destruction  of  such  a  race  as  this,  and  if  you  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
destroyed,  then  you  must  insist  that  it  be  free.  There  is  no  alter- 
native.   [Applause.] 
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Now,  with  respect  to  the  religious  question:  It  can  not  be  d^ed 
that  Ireland  has  been  torn  by  religious  antagonism.  But  the  cause 
of  this  is  perfectly  simple.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  when- 
ever the  Irish  succeeded  in  establishing  control  over  ^e  government 
of  their  own  country,  as  they  did  at  intervals — ^in  1642  and  again  in 
1688 — the  first  act  of  the  Catholics  when  they  became  dominant  was 
to  declare  absolute  religious  freedom  for  all.  ^Fhe  reason  why  religious 
antagonisms  have  divided  the  Irish  people  is  because  in  that  country 
religion  was  made  the  test  of  poliucat  rights  and  property  ri^hte. 
When  a  man  could  be  ousted  of  his  property  because  he  was  a  Catnolic 
(and  that  by  a  person  bound  to  hun  oy  the  closest  ties  of  kinship); 
when  a  man  could  be  deprived  of  the  horse  he  rode  by  a  total  stran^r 
on  the  tender  of  a  5-pound  note  because  he  was  a  Catholic;  when  ne 
was  excluded  from  every  office  under  his  government  and  denied  the 
right  even  to  educate  his  child  because  he  did  not  profess  the  faith 
established  by  law,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  victims  of  such  oppres- 
sion and  the  beneficiaries  of  it  would  be  influenced  by  hostility  against 
each  other. 

I  should  add  here,  in  order  to  explain  why  Ulster  was  prosperous 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  sank  mto  misery  growing  ever  aeeper, 
that  a  totally  different  system  of  laws  prevailed  in  the  one  place 
from  that  which  governed  the  other.  In  Ulster,  ever  since  its 
"plantation*'  by  James  I,  theire  was  in  force  what  is  called  ''Ulster 
Tenant  Right."  Under  it  the  occupant  of  the  soil  could  till  it  and 
improve  it  with  a  certainty  that  every  improvement  he  made  was 
his  property  to  enioy  it  while  he  remained  in  occupation. 

Trie  landlords  nad  no  longer  any  inducement  to  remain  in  the 
country.  Again  they  became  absentees,  and  the  remarkable  pros- 
perity produced  by  that  short  period*  of  independence  was  changed 
to  a  long,  imbroken  period  of  progressive  decay.  Again  the  rack- 
renting  agent  drew  from  the  soil  everything  which  it  yielded  beyond 
what  sufficed  to  afford  its  cultivators  the  barest  sul)sistence.  And 
for  this  chance  to  live  there  was  the  fiercest  competition  among  the 
members  of  the  wretched  population,  each  one  eagerly  bidding 
against  all  others  for  the  privilege  of  ctdtivating  the  land  upon  any 
terms  whatever.  Under  this  cojnpetition  conditions  of  life  sank  so 
low  that  the  Irish  peasant  never  tasted  meat  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other.  The  potato  became  the  sole  support  of  ms  existence. 
And  when  in  the  yeajs  of  '46  and  '47  there  was  a  general  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  throughout  Europe  it  was  a  source  of  loss  to  the  people 
in  other  countries,  but  in  Ireland  it  caused  actual  starvation.  We 
often  hear  of  the  ** famine"  in  Ireland.  But  strictly  spealdng  there 
was  no  famine.  While  the  people  were  dying  by  himoreds  of  thou- 
sands for  lack  of  food,  there  passed  before  their  eyes  along  the  high- 
ways droves  of  cattle,  wagons  laden  with  foodstuffs,  all  products  of 
their  own  labor  sent  out  of  the  country  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
paid  to  alien  landlords. 

In  any  other  country  in  the  world  these  abundant  supplies  would 
have  been  seized  and  the  people  would  have  used  them  to  avert 
himger.  In  Ireland  an  ex;aggerated  sense  of  property  led  the  people 
to  perish  of  starvation  rather  then  take  what  according  to  law  belonged 
to  the  landlord.  But  it  is  said,  Ireland  is  governed  by  exactly 
the  same  law  as  England  with  respect  to  land.    Quite  true,  but  the 
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conditions  established  under  these  laws  in  the  two  countries  are 
wideljr  different.  The  English  landlord  always  lives  upon  his  estate, 
the  Irish  landlord  seldom  if  ever.  The  English  landlord  has  always 
held  himself  to  be  the  chief  of  an  industrial  family,  the  head  of  a  great 
industrial  organization^  dividiug  the  whole  product  of  the  soil  with 
those  who  have  aided  m  cultivating  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  impressive  in  civilized  life  than  the  manner 
in  which  these  EiL^lish  lords  of  the  soil  exercise  their  ownership 
over  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  cultivate  it  and  for  the  glory 
of  their  country.  The  manor  house  which  to  many  casual  observers 
is  a  mere  abode  of  elegant  luxury  is  actually  to  the  great  agricultural 
oiganization  of  which  its  owner  is  the  head,  what  the  countinghouse 
is  to  a  factory.  From  it  the  landlord  directs  all  the  ener^es  of  his 
tenants  and  aependents.  This  landlord  is  never  "off  his  job"  for  a 
moment.  Even  in  his  amusements  he  is  always  discharging  his 
duty,  fulfilling  his  task. 

We  often  hear  of  the  claret-drinking,  fox-hunting  souire,  as  though 
his  whole  life  were  devoted  to  the  consumption  oi  wine  and  the 
himting  of  foxes,  and  he  does  spend  a  good  part  of  his  time  in  these 
-agreeable  occupations.  Ojaughter.l  But  when  he  is  hunting  over 
his  own  fields  and  those  of  his  neighbors  he  is  scrutinizing  his  fences 
and  the  condition  of  his  farmers'  and  laborers'  cottages  andcomparing 
them  with  conditions  existing  on  the  estates  ox  other  landlords. 
When  he  is  shooting  he  may  be  conscious  of  nothing  except  a  desire 
to  kill  partridge  or  snipe,  but  to. reach  this  game  he  must  walk 
through  the  stubble  in  which  the  birds  are  concealed  and  there  he  is 
necessarily  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  field  is  cultivated  by 
his  tenant.  If  the  fences  are  broken,  cultivation  of  the  field  inefficient, 
cottages  dropping  into  decay,  the  tenant  is  required  to  explain. 
If  that  tenant  can  show  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  these  conditions 
and  could  not  avoid  them  the  landlord  nimself  always  feels  bound 
to  repair  them.  If,  for  instance,  the  tenant  by  reason  of  a  large 
and  growing  family  finds  himself  unable  to  continue  paying  the  rent 
he  had  previously  paid,  no  English  landlord  would  ever  think  of 
-evicting  him.  The  opinion  of  fis  own  order  would  forbid  it.  To 
throw  a  deserving  man  out  on  the  highway  who  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control  was  no  longer  able  to  pay  his  rent  would  be  an  offense 
against  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman,  almost  worse  then  cheating 
at  cards.  But  while  public  opinion  in  England  makes  the  landlord 
a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  under  his  direction  cultivate  the 
soil,  the  Irish  landlord,  who  seldom  lived  in  the  country  or  saw  his 
property,  was  under  no  restraint  whatever  in  dealing  with  his  tenants. 
His  sole  object  was  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  uttermost  penny  that 
his  agent  could  extort  from  them.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  very  same  man — and  I  am  speaking  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
matters  within  my  own  knowledge — ^who  in  England  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  paternal  care  for  his  tenants,  would  suffer  an  estate 
owned  by  him  in  Ireland  to  be  administered  with  a  ruthless  cruelty 
which  produced  conditions  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  in  this  country. 
The  absentee  Irish  landlord,  though  he  was  oppressive,  was  not  always 
consciously  cruel  in  the  treatment  of  his  tenants.  The  system  made 
him  a  tyrant  or  at  least  tempted  him  to  tyranny  even  when  he 
himself  was  naturally  well  disposed. 
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One  man  of  my  ovm  acquaintance  who  is  still  living,  and  who 
occupies  a  very  prominent  position  to-day  in  English  public  life, 
the  younger  son  oi  a  great  noole,  beckme  a  naval  oflfwer  and  received 
from  his  father  when  he  came  oi  age,  a  property  that  yielded  about 
£1,000  a  year.  This  property  which  he  had  never  seen  was  managed 
by  an  agent.  He  went  on  the  turf  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
the  thousand  pounds  which  constituted  his  annual  income  passed 
from  his  pockets  into  those  of  enterprising  bookmakers.  As  was 
usual  with  Irish  landlords  living  out  of  the  country,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  agent  asking  if  he  comd  not  send  him  some  more  money. 
The  agent  answered  that  the  income  from  his  property  might  easily 
be  doubled.  **Why  the  mischief  then  don't  you  double  it,"  he 
asked.  **I  want  to  be  sure,"  the  agent  answered,  *'that  I  will  be 
sustained."  Now  this  man  is  quite  an  extraordinary  person^  gifted 
with  a  mind  singularly  effective  in  analysis.  Concluaing  from  the 
agent's  statement  that  there  was  something  about  the  matter  which 
needed  explanation,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  estate  and  ascertain 
for  himselt  the  real  condition.  The  agent  met  him  and  escorted 
him  over  the  property,  showing  him  various  farms  for  which  the 
rentals  paid  he  said  were  entirely  inadequate,  and  finally  reached  one 
which  seemed  to  be  particularly  well  kept  ana  prosperous.  * '  There, ' ' 
said  the  agent,  ''is  one  of  the  best  farms  on  tne  estate.  It  is  easily 
worth  2  guineas  an  acre,  and  all  that  the  tenant  pays  for  it  is  2  and 
6  pence.  When  the  landlord  asked  why  the  higher  rental  was  not 
obtained  for  it  the  agent  asnwered  that  when  rentals  had  been 
raised  on  Irish  estates  the  agents  always  incurred  bitter  enmity. 
This  they  were  prepared  to  face,  but  thejr  had  not  always  been  sus- 
tained by  their  principals.  And  this  particular  agent  before  he  took 
any  steps  to  increase  rentals  wanted  to  be  assured  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  the  landlord  in  any  trouble  that  might  ensue. 

Now,  this  particular  landlord  from  his  entrance  into  the  nayaJ 
service,  had  always  made  it  a  rule  when  anything  imder  his  authority 
went  wrong  to  go  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  it  for  himself.     Even 
after  he  rose  to  be  an  admiral — ^I  may  as  weU  say  that  the  man  of 
whom  I  speak  is  Lord  Charles  Beresford — ^if  an  engine  on  anv  ship 
of  his  fleet  was  reported  out  of  order  he  never  contented  himself  with 
sending  an  engineer  officer  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.    He 
always  ordered  a  boat  lowered  and  went  and  ascertained  it  himself. 
And  so  when  the  agent  made  this  statement  about  the  farm  renting 
at  what  appeared  to  be  such  an  extraordinarily  low  rate  Lord  Charles 
concludea  that  he  would  go  and  see  the  tenant  personally  and  get  his 
side  of  the  matter.     The  following  morning  he  appeared  at  the 
cottage  door  and  was  welcomed  by  the  occupant,  whose  name  I 
think  was  Monahan.    To  enter  a  house  in  Ireland  no  introduction  is 
necessary.     Anyone  who  appears  on  the  threshold  is  sure  of  a  cordial 
reception.    After  exchanging  a  few  pleasant  words  with  Mr.  Monahan, 
Lord  Charlas  made  some  observations  on  the  excellence  of  the  farm. 
Now,  an  Irishman  who  receives  congratulations  on  the  ferm  he 
occupies  always  discerns  in  the  compliment  a  potential,  if  not  prob- 
able rise  of  rental.    And  so  when  Ix)rd  Charles  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  only  paid  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  for  land  easily 
worth  2  guineas,  the  tenant  said,  **  And  may  I  ask,  sir,  why  jou  busy 
yourself  about  my  farm,  or  the  rent  1  pay?"     Whereupon  Lord 
Charles  said,  "I  am  your  landlord.'*    Ana  then  this  man,  well-nigh 
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80  ^eaiB  of  age^  broke  down  and  wept  like  a  child.  The  dread  stroke, 
whidi  ev^ry  Irish  tiller  of  the  soil  Tinio  has  made  it  productive  always 
apprehends,  seemed  to  have  fallen.  In  piteous  accents  he  sobbed, 
*^(jh,  my  lord,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  take  the  farm  from  me.  It 
is  true  1  am  paying  Imt  2  and  6  pence  an  a^cre  for  it,  but  when  I  came 
here  that  land  was  not  worth  6  pence  an  acre.  The  value  it  has 
to-day  19  the  result  of  work  put  into  it  by  me  and  mv  boys  during  the 
last  50  years.''  Foiu*  sons,  the  oldest  nearly  50,  tne  youngest  over 
40  years  of  age,  had  all  spent  their  lives  in  helping  him  to  ^ect  this 
improvement.  "My  lora,"  he  said,  "I  will  give  you  half  of,  it,  I 
wiU  pay  1  guinea  an  acre,  but  let  me  keep  the  rest,"  and  Lord 
Charles  said,  "No,  Mr.  Monahan,  I  am  sorely  in  need  of  money  but 
I  would  have  to  be  much  harder  up  before  I  could  take  away  from 
you  the  fruits  of  your  life  work  and  of  your  four  sons.  Keep  your 
larm  at  2  and  6  pence  an  acre  as  long  as  vou  live." 

Now,  suppose  this  particular  landlord  nad  not  taken  tiiie  trouble  to 
ascertain  lor  himself  just  how  his  a^ent  could  have  increased  the 
rentals  of  his  property,  that  tenant  and  his  four  sons  woidd  have  been 
evicted,  turned  out  on  the  road  to  die,  unless  they  could  obtain 
enough  monev  to  buy  a  passage  to  this  coimtry.  And  in  just  that 
way  and  under  just  such  conditions  hundreds  of  thousands — aye, 
millions — of  Irishmen,  victims  of  this  accursed  system,  have  been 
driven  from  their  own  hearthstone  to  seek  asylums  in  this  country 
and  other  lands  beyond  the  sea.  But  their  love  of  Ireland  instead  of 
■diminishing,  grew  deeper  by  absence  from  the  soil.  That  love  they 
have  transmitted  to  tneir  children,  and  to  their  children's  children, 
many  of  whom  have  never  seen  the  country  which  they  love  with  an 
ardor  that  is  imquenchabie.  It  is  this  greater  Ireland  beyond  the 
seas  which  rises  now  to  denounce  that  accursed  system  before  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world.  The  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom has  already  decr^d  that  the  s^tem  must  end.  And  I  pray, 
Senators,  that  you  will  not,  by  ratifying  the  treaty,  prevent  the 
United  States  from  proving  itself,  through  all  the  years  to  come,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  years  that  are  past,  the  most  effective  agent  in 
enforcing  the  decrees  of  civilization  in  favor  of  liberty  and  justice. 

So  you  see  tiie  conditions  produced  by  the  abhorrent  laws  of  the 
eighteenth  century^  have  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
laws  themselves  have  been  repealed  but  the  conditions  they  pro- 
duced remain.  It  is  true  that  in  law  Irishmen  can  now  purchase 
property  and  hold  it  without  any  disqualification  on  the  ground  of 
religion.  But  practically  land  m  Ireland  was,  until  very  recent 
years,  absolutely  unattainable;  first,  because  the  Irishmen,  excluded 
from  all  avenues  of  productive  industry  for  generations,  had  not  the 
capital  wherewith  to  purchase  land.  And  if  by  any  chance  he 
became  possessed  of  sumcient  means  to  purchase  land,  it  was  a  point 
of  honor  among  the  landlords  not  to  sell.  Thus  conditions  originally 
produced  by  law  have  been  perpetuated  through  custom.  They 
continued  xmbroken  until  the  Wyndham  act  of  1902  was  passed. 

The  results  produced  by  that  measure  before  the  war  were  amply 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  wonderful  industrial 
efficiency  which  enabled  the  Irish,  after  every  devastation  of  their 
country,  to  restore  prosperity  in  an  incredibly  short  si)ace  of  time 
so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  regain  access  to  their  soil,  had  not 
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deserted  them  or  diminished  in  the  slightest  dmee.  Just  ccmsider 
for  a  moment  the  immediate  effects  of  that  legidation.  Remember 
that  bj  this  measure  the  Irish  land  was  not  twen  from  the  landlord 
and  given  to  the  tenants  without  compensation  of  any  kind  as  it 
had  been  originally  taken  from  its  occupiers.  It  was  taken  at  a  high 
valuation,  and  after  tMs  high  valuation  nad  been  fixed  by  mutual  con- 
sent 12  per  cent  in  addition  was  given  to  the  sellers  as  a  bonus.  That 
was  all  cnarged  upon  tiie  land;  the  occupier  of  which  was  empowered  to 
take  possession  and  to  become  the  absolute  owner  on  paying  the 
total  amoimt  of  the  purchase  price  in  installments  extending  over 
62  years — I  think  that  was  the  number  of  years.  ^  Under  that  law 
one-half  of  the  land  of  Ireland  passed  into  ownership  of  its  occupiers. 
The  transfer  involved  some  twelve  hundred  thousand  transactions. 
Andy  what  absolutely  seems  to  transcend  the  possibilities  of  human 
capacity,  there  was  not  a  single  default,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  fulfilling 
any  of  tnese  agreements.  Never  in  the  history  of  man  have  trans- 
actions on  a  scale  so  stupendous  occurred  without  a  single  breach  of 
agreement. 

Not  merely  was  the  letter  of  every  agreement  observed  by  the 
Irish,  but  t^e^  cultivated  the  soil  thus  restored  to  them  with  such 
energv  and  efficiency  that  by  1914  they  had  already  effected  a  won- 
derful revolution  in  their  condition.  The  cabins — the  hideous^ 
noisome  cabins  which  I  myself  remember,  in  which  we  would  not 
suffer  a  pig  to  exist  now,  where  human  beings,  9  and  10  in  number, 
and  animals,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to  have  a  pig  or  two,  dwelt 
together  promiscuously  imder  a  few  sods  placed  agamst  an  upright 
pole,  an  open  space  at  the  top  allowing  smoke  from  turf  and  such 
articles  as  they  burned,  to  escape — ^have  all  disappeared.  Decent 
white-washed  cottages  have  replaced  them.  Implements  of  industry 
are  kept  in  excellent  order.  I  never  saw  better  horses  anywhere 
than  in  Ireland  while  I  motored  through  it  in  1913.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  Irish  people  were  once  more  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  prosperity 
such  as  had  blessed  the  land  between  1782  and  1800 — the  monuments 
of  which  are  those  beautiful  buildings  that  ornament  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  the  admiration  of  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

At  this  time  while  prosperity  was  returning  apace,  and  prospects 
brightening  steadily,  the  British  Government  imdertook  to  pass  a 
measure  of  home  rule,  encouraged  doubtless  by  the  excellent  use 
which  the  Irish  people  had  been  making  of  their  land.  This  measure 
did  not  in  fact  provide  for  home  rule  at  all.  The  body  it  proposed 
to  create  was  not  aparUament,  but  a  commission  to  propose  measures 
for  the  English  rarliament.  Certain  subjects  were  relegated  to 
this  new  body  but  the  power  of  the  English  ParUament  over  it  was 
supreme — ^so  complete  that  not  merely  was  the  right  reserved  to 
set  aside  any  act  which  the  Irish  Parliament  mi^ht  pass  but  where 
that  parUament  had  acted  on  a  subject  entirely  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  British  ParUament  was  free  to  pass  a  different  act,  and  this  act 
of  the  Imperial  Body  was  to  prevail  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Here  surely  was  a  measure  which  the  most  radical  English  opponent 
of  Irish  home  rule  could  well  have  afforded  to  accept.  Though  it 
did  not  establish  an  Irish  Grovemment  in  any  sense  of  the  word  yet 
the  Irish  representatives  who  then  appeared  to  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  people,  accepted  it.    And  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  its  enactment  mi^t  effect  a  complete  settlement  of  this  diffi- 
culty which  for  centuries  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind.  But 
a  number  of  Ulsterites  encouraged  by  leading  pohticians  of  Enjgland 
(openly  by  all  the  Tories  and  secretly  by  many  of  the  so-callea  lib- 
erals) resolved  to  resist  by  arms  the  estabhshment  of  anything  re- 
sembling a  government  in  Ireland  even  though  the  hmitations  of  its 
powers  reduced  it  to  Utile  more  than  a  shadow  or  simulacrum  of 
government.  These  men  were  among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
community.  They  organized  redments,  paraded  tiiem  in  pubhc 
reviews  and  audacious^  impor tea  100,000  stands  of  arms  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  British  Government  if  it  undertook  to  enforce  a 
nome  rule  act. 

Mr.  Carson,  who  had  been  a  high  official  of  the  crown,  organized 
what  he  called  a  provisional  government  and  one,  F.  E.  Smim,  who 
is  not  an  Irishman,  who  has  not  a  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  his  veins, 
who  had  no  connection  whatever  by  blood  or  property  with  the 
island,  came  over  to  Belfast,  visited  various  places  in  TUster  and 
joined  in  arrangements  to  resist  establishment  of  home  rule.  After 
this  rebellion  had  been  proclaimed  and  its  forces  actually  organized, 
the  Irish  nationalists,  wno,  mind  you,  were  maintaining  m  office,  the 
British  Government  then  in  power  (it  did  not  command  a  majority 
in  parUament,  except  by  the  votes  of  Irish  members)  undertook  to 
organize  a  volunteer  force  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  enforce- 
ment of  the  home  rule  measure.  And  then  what  nappened  t  Tbis 
Government,  maintained  in  office  by  Irish  votes,  forbade  by  procla- 
mation admission  of  arms  into  Ireland,  after  the  Ulsterites  had 
obtained  arms  sufficient  to  equip  the  regiments  they  had  organized 
for  rebellion  but  before  the  nationalists  volunteers  were  able  to 
obtain  any  military  equipment  whatever.  But  even  this  did  not 
satisfy  these  audacious  rebels.  Disregarding  the  proclamation  of 
the  (Government  and  flouting  its  authority  they  brought  a  cargo  of 
arms  into  an  Irish  port  and  were  suffered  to  land  them  wimout 
molestation  or  interference.  Their  defiance  of  authority  was  in 
fact  treated  as  an  excellent  joke  and  became  a  subject  of  laughter. 
Gun  running  promised  to  become  the  favorite  sport  of  these  char- 
tered rebels — chartered  by  the  very  Government  they  were  defying. 
But  when  the  nationalists  undertook  to  bring  in  a  cargo  of  arms  the 
British  soldiery  appeared  upon  the  spot  and  with  bayonet  and  bullet 
prevented  them  Irom  landing  a  single  rifle,  shooting  down  women 
and  children  who  happened  to  be  spectators.  And  so  sedition  was 
preached  and  practised  with  impunity  in  Ulster  while  Irish  national- 
ist volunteers  when  they  attempted  to  sustain  the  Government 
were  prosecuted  and  dispersed  by  order  of  the  very  men  they  kept 
in  office.     But  even  that  was  not  all. 

Under  a  new  development  of  the  British  constitution  a  measure 
may  become  law  notwithstanding  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords 
after  it  has  been  enacted  three  times  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
home  rule  bill  had  been  enacted  once,  and  while  the  second  enactment 
was  in  process  the  military  authorities — not  the  volunteers — but 
the  r^marfy  organized  military  forces  of  the  Empire  encamped  at 
Kildare — ^were  notified  that  possible  violence  in  Ulster  might  require 
intervention  by  the  soldiery  to  overcome  it.  And  forthwith  all  the 
high  officers,  with  the  exception  of  Gen.  Paget;  resigned  their  commis- 
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fidons  and  umonnced  they  would  not  draw  their  swords  to  maintam 
the  authority  of  their  Oovanment  because  it  would  be  drawing  them 
in  behalf  of  a  cause  which  the  Irish  people  supported  and  agsinst 
the  Ulsterites  who  were  thdr  personal  friends  and  with  whose  openfy 
proclaimed  intention  to  resist  oy  arms  the  operation  of  a  law  enacteil 
by  the  British  Parliament  they  were  in  foil  sympatiiy.  And  these 
mutinous  officers,  instead  of  hmtg  court-martialed,  degraded,  dis- 
■charged,  and  shot,  were  not  even  questioned.  Not  merely  were  they 
suffered  to  retain  their  commissions,  but  most  of  tiiiem  were  actually 
advanced  to  higher  commands. 

Can  you  wonder  at  what  followed  f  The  Great  War  came  on.  Mr. 
Bedmond,  acting  for  the  nationalists,  pledged  the  Irish  people  to 
support  the  British  cause.  I  think  he  made  a  capital  mistake  when 
he  said,  that  the  Irish  people  would  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  enforcement 
of  the  nome  rule  bill  after  the  war  was  over.  However,  this  may  be, 
<^ertain  it  is  that  when  the  enlistments  opened  Irishmen  went  to  the 
colors  in  great  numbers.  The  nationalist  leaders  asked  that  these 
Irish  soldiers  be  performed  separately  so  that  such  deeds  of  valor  as 
they  accomplished  would  redound  to  the  glory  of  their  race.  The 
request  was  denied.  They  were  drafted  into  various  regiments  and 
oompanies.  But  wherever  the  fortunes  of  war  were  desperate  and 
the  casualties  heaviest  there  Irishmen  were  found  in  niunbers  far  in 
excess  of  the  proportion  they  bore  to  the  entire  body  of  the  British 
soldiery.  And  though  they  suffered  heavier  losses  than  any  other 
men  in  the  En^Ush  service,  their  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  pass  unre- 
warded and  indeed  imnoticed. 

But  worse  was  to  follow.  While  Irish  nationalists  were  dying  by 
thousands  under  the  British  colors,  repeating  the  sacrifices  and  services 
of  their  ancestors  at  Flanders  a  centmy  earEer,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
British  Government  to  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  nationalist  volunteers 
andseize  sucharmsasniightbe  found  in  their  possession.  Thatpurpose 
having  become  known  it  provoked  immediate  spontaneous  resistance. 
Without  preparation  or  opportunity  to  rally  even  the  scanty  force 
they  couid  command  these  Irishmen  arose  in  revolt.  Numbering 
less  than  2,000  they  held  two  entire  British  divisions  at  bay  for  over 
a  week.  And  when,  after  a  display  of  gallantry  at  which  the  world 
has  wondered,  and  without  having  committed  any  excesses  as  their 
bitterest  enemies  acknowledged  they  laid  down  their  arms,  the 
leaders  (some  17  in  number),  were  shot  in  cold  blood.  These  men 
were  the  very  flower  of  Irish  life.  The  officials  who  took  the  lead  in 
butchering  tnem  or  in  directing  their  butchery  were  the  very  men 
who  had  tnemselves  preached  rebellion  and  resistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Once  more  the  very  best  in  the  land,  men  of  resplendent 
genius,  of  virtue  personal  and  civic,  absolutely  unspotted  and  untar- 
nished, were  slaughtered,  and  over  their  dead  bodies  the  basest  were 
rising  to  conspicuous  positions.  The  same  accursed  system  that 
raised  Emmet  to  the  scaffold  and  Norbury  to  the  peerage  has  in 
these  days  sent  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Irish  life  to  stand  before 
a  firing  sauad,  and  raised  to  the  English  woolsack  the  man  who  had 
"Counsellea  the  course  these  victims  pursued. 

Now  this  simple  narrative  of  facts  which  we  all  remember,  demon- 
strates, it  seems  to  me  beyond  a  question,  the  absolute  incapacity  of 
England  to  do  justice  in  Ireland.     Everywhere  else  her  rule  may  be 
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beneficent.  In  her  own  country  she  maintains  a  government  cer- 
tainly better  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Many  think  it  the  best  in 
the  world.  But  in  Ireland,  by  the  confession  of  everyone,  her  own 
statesmen  included,  her  attempt  to  govern  the  country  has  been  the 
most  wretched  failure  in  the  whole  range  of  human  annals.  The 
reason  for  it  is  plain.  It  arises  from  a  difficulty  that  is  insuperable. 
For  nearly  250  years  all  legislation  in  Ireland  has  proceedea  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Ulsterite  is  a  superior  being,  and  that  all  other 
Irishmen  are  his  inferiors.  This,  though  fantastically  absurd,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Because  you  can  not  very  well  rob  a  man  and 
then  admit  that  he  is  your  equal  or  that  he  is  possessed  of  any 
merit  whatever.  You  must  admit  and  declare  him  unfit  to  enjoy 
either  liberty  or  properlp^  at  the  same  time  that  y(m  des|)oil  him  in 
order  to  justify  the  spoliation.  Ehiglish  writers  and  i>oliticians  are 
driven  in  self-aefense  to  contend  that  the  Irish  are  a  shiftless,  worth- 
less, thriftless  race,  the  Ulsterites  embodiments  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  frugality.  In  support  of  the  misrepresentation  they 
quote  the  prosperity  of  Ulster,  always  omitting  to  point  out  that  it 
enjoyed  the  essential  conditions  of  prosperous  commerce  while  the 
rest  of  Ireland  was  excluded  from  them.  The  different  treatment 
always  extended  by  British  Government  (no  matter  what  party  con- 
trolled it)  to  the  different  parts  of  Ireland,  can  not  be  explained 
Tipon  any  other  theory.  Remember,  it  was  not  only  English  tories 
wno  have  discriminated  against  one  set  of  Irishmen  in  favor  of  the 
other.  Liberal  Englishmen  have  done  it  in  even  a  more  marked 
degree.  It  was  a  so-called  liberal  government  kept  in  office  by 
Irish  votes  that  persecuted  and  suppressed  the  Irish  nationalist 
volunteers  who  sought  to  support  the  measure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  encouraged  the  Ulsterite  recalcitrants  who  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  rebel  against  a  law  which  aimed  to  do  a  faint  measure 
of  justice  in  Ireland. 

All  of  which  shows  conclusively  that  England  can  not  do  justice  in 
Ireland.  She  is  absolutely  incapable  of  it.  Even  when  she  has  tried 
to  do  it,  she  has  failed  simally  and  dismally.  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  English  people  were  really  anxious  to  establish  home  rule 
in  Ireland  before  the  war.  They  had  voted  in  favor  of  it.  Their  rep- 
resentatives in  Parliament  enacted  it,  and  yet  when  it  came  to 
putting  it  in  operation  forces  too  strong  for  the  Government  were 
able  to  prevent  it. 

And  all  of  this,  Senators,  I  believe,  leads  to  one  conclusion.  Ireland 
must  be  released  from  this  incubus.  She  must  be  delivered  from  this 
body  of  death,  called  English  rule.  She  can  not  continue  to  exist 
under  it.  She  will  not.  She  would  not  deserve  to  exist  if  she  accepted 
these  conditions  of  degradation.  She  will  never  accept  them.  Her 
whole  history  shows  that.  There  is  no  way  in  which  her  national 
spirit  can  be  quenx^hed.  Efforts  the  most  rutJiless,  backed  by  the 
utmost  power  of  England  continued  through  centuries,  have  failed  to 
destroy  Ireland's  nationality.  All  the  leagues  of  nations  which  might 
be  formed  on  this  earth  could  not  keep  Ireland  submissive  to  this  wrong. 
Thank  Grod  for  it.  In  saying  that  lor  Ireland,  I  think  I  can  say  as 
much  for  America,  too.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  believe  all  the  powers 
on  earth,  oi^anized  in  a  league  of  natiims  or  otherwise,  could  kee^ 
America  submissive  under  a  wrong.    [Applause.]    I  do  not  believe 
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there  is  any  chance  that  America  vUi  be  reduced  to  a  position  where 
her  people  must  revolt  against  her  Government  in  order  that  justice 
may  remain  their  birthright.  And,  therefore,  I  am  as  certam  as  I 
can  be  of  anything  that  this  treaty  will  be  rejected,  root  and  brandi, 
as  an  abomination  which  the  American  people  can  not  take  to  tJiieir 
bosoms.  There  is  but  one  thing  necessary  now  to  effect  the  emanci- 
pation of  Ireland  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  It  is  that  we 
acknowledge  and  recognize  the  simplicities  of  the  situation  which 
this  war  has  created,  as  Senator  Enox  described  them  yesterday, 
and  then  govern  our  course  by  this  infallible  guide.  What  is  it  thai 
the  world  needs?  Everyone  wiU  answer,  *' Peace.*'  Of  course,  it  is. 
But,  what  is  peace  ? 

Peace  is  not  merely  the  removal  of  contending  armies  from  the 
field  of  battle.  It  means  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  the  pre- 
occupation and  obsession  of  wasteful  preparations  for  war.  For 
years  before  the  late  conflict  began  the  wprld  was  practically  in  a 
state  of  war.     It  was  paying  the  price  of  war.     Notwithstanding  a 

Seat  increase  in  the  production  of  commodities  prices  instead  of 
[ling  were  rising.  This  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  could  be 
accoimted  for  on  no  basis  except  the  tremendous  expense  of  sup- 
porting 5,000,000  of  men  in  the  very  flower  of  their  productive 
efficiency  idle  in  barracks  and  equipping  them  with  the  weapow 
which  would  make  them  effective  in  battle.  That  was  a  terrible 
burden  before  the  war.  But  now  if  that  bxurden  is  to  continue  it 
must  destrov  or  at  least  imperil  the  solvency  of  the  entire  world. 
And  an  insolvent  world  must  necessarily  be  a  starving  world. 

Remember  that  during  the  100  years  of  peace  which  followed 
Waterloo  there  was  an  enorrnous  growth  of  population.  That 
growth  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  cities;  rural  populations 
declined  rather  than  increased.  In  all  those  cities  there  is  not  a 
single  human  being  who  produces  the  necessities  of  his  own  existence. 
Five  or  six  millions  of  people  have  established  themselves  on  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  ETast  Kiver  in  what  is  called  the  great  city  of 
New  York.  There  they  live  on  the  contributions  of  workers  from 
all  over  the  world.  Everything  that  enters  into  their  industry 
must  be  contributed  from  outside  the  city.  Anybody  who  has  ever 
looked  upon  those  great  chimneys  and  seen  the  smoke  of  manu- 
facture rising  to  the  heavens— incense  with  industry  burns  before 
the  throne  of  God — must  realize  the  close  interdependence  between 
all  human  beings  in  the  world  to-day.  Everything  that  enters  into 
manufacture,  tne  very  stones  of  the  structure  in  which  industry 
operates,  the  very  beams  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  sheltered,  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture,  the  clothing  and  food  of  the  worker, 
ail  come  from  outside.  The  dweller  in  the  cities  depends  for  bis 
subsistence  upon  the  labor  of  all  the  world. 

Before  the  war  4,000,000  of  these  5,000,000  people  lived  literal/y 
from  hand  to  mouth.  And  the  same  is  true  of  people  in  every  other 
great  city.  But  now  $250,000,000  of  the  capital  by  which  industry 
was  formerly  made  effective  has  perished.  Ten  million  hmnan  beings 
in  the  flower  of  their  industrial  efiiciency  are  dead,  maimed,  and 
rendered  inefficient.  With  this  loss  of  capital  and  of  productive 
energy  how  are  these  mighty  populations  to  continue  to  be  fedj 
clothed,  and  housed  ?  There  is  but  one  wav.  The  waste  of  war  ana 
of  preparations  for  war  must  be  ended.    All  over  the  world  men  must 
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put  away  weapons  of  conflict  and  take  into  their  hands  implements 
of  industry.  If  disarmamdnt  can  be  made  universal,  then  this  war 
-will  be  converted  from  the  greatest  scourge  ever  laid  upon  the  backs 
of  the  human  race  into  the  greatest  blessing  which  a  Merciful  Provi- 
dence has  ever  extended  to  them.  It  is  the  unbroken  lesson  of 
history  that  sacrifices  imposed  on  one  generation  are  the  necessary 
price  of  every  great  advance  material,  and  moral,  accomplished  by 
other  generations.  The  French  Revolution,  which  caused  wars  that 
devastated  the  Old  World  for  over  20  years,  resulted  in  uprooting 
survivals  of  feudalism  which  had  seriously  hampered  industry,  and 
it  was  followed  by  an  improvement  in  human  conditions  so  remark- 
able that  when  we  contrast  the  conditions  of  the  world  diu'ing  the 
last  hundred  years  with  its  condition  during  any  previous  period,  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  considering  two  separate  planets  peopled  by  & 
wholly  different  species  of  animated  bein^. 

And  after  our  Civil  War.  notwithstandmg  its  enormous  waste,  the 
substitution  of  free  labor  tor  slave  labor  opened  a  fountain  of  pros- 
perity which  more  than  repaired  in  five  vears  the  terrible  destruction 
of  battle.  And  now  if  we  can  absorb  all  the  energies  of  mankind  ia 
production  of  commodities  necessary  to  human  subsistence,  tho 
ravages  of  this  war  will  be  repaired  in  five  years,  and  the  human 
family  will  reach  a  plane  of  prosperity  higher  than  it  has  ever 
achieved.  The  world  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  it  must 
take,  through  disarmament,  the  path  leading  upward  to  prosperity 
that  will  be  immeasurable,  or  else  through  efforts  to  maintain  huge 
military  establishments  it  must  sink  through  confusion  and  disaster 
to  ruin  which  will  be  irretrievable.  Which  path  shall  be  chosen  f* 
Your  action,  Senators,  on  this  treaty  will  decide.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  follow  the  path  marked  out  by  this  attempt  through  a  new  cove- 
nant to  perpetuate  the  conditions  from  which  we  hoped  that  the  war 
would  deliver  us,  if  we  increase  armaments  instead  of  abolishing  them, 
it,  in  a  word  this  proposed  treaty  is  ratified,  the  league  of  nations, 
which  it  establishes,  which  is  a  league  not  to  promote  peace  but  to 
prohibit  peace,  as  Senator  Knox  has  well  said,  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  curse  that  has  ever  blighted  the  prospects  of  humanity. 
lApplause.] 

But  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  on  this  score.  Thank 
God,  a  spirit  of  genuine  Americanism  survives  in  the  Senate  which 
will  deliver  this  coimtry  from  the  peril  that  threatens  it  and  dispel 
from  our  horizon  the  cloud  that  darkens  it.  I  think  I  may  say  with 
perfect  confidence  that  since  this  treaty  was  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  Senate  the  discussion  which  its  provisions  )iiave  evoked  has  raised 
the  standard  of  senatorial  eloquence  and  senatorial  statesmanship  to 
a  plane  higher  than  ever  before  attained  in  its  history.  [Applause.]' 
I  can  quote  speeches  delivered  by  men  who  sit  around  me  tnat  can 
not  be  paralleled  by  any  delivered  in  the  Senate  since  its  organization, 
and  I  ao  not  except  even  that  much-lauded  reply  of  Daniel  Webster 
to  Senator  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina.  When  we  realize  the  wealth  of 
information  those  speeches  disclose,  the  high  spirit  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion they  attest,  the  stern  resolution  in  the  teeth  of  misrepresentations^ 
as  ingenious  as  they  are  reckless,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our 
institutions,  which  they  establish,  nothing  in  the  past  history  of 
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Congress  compares  with  them.  But  even  if  the  Senate  were  inifif- 
f erent  or  inemcient  there  would  remain  the  unerring  judgment,  the 
infallible  wisdom,  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the  ijnericaii  pneople. 
America  has  accomplished  the  greatest  things  ever  achieved  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  things  which  have  been  so  universally  recc^nized 
as  of  transcendent  value  to  civilization  that  even  if  they  could  be 
changed  no  himian  bein^  would  venture  to  disturb  them.  If  any- 
body nad  the  power  to  disturb  them  and  should  attempt  it,  the  whole 
conscience  of  Christendom  would  rally  to  preserve  them  as  priceless 
possessions  of  the  whole  human  family.  Yet  these  great  achieve- 
ments were  attained  not  through  politicians  or  statesmen,  but  largely 
in  spite  of  them.  The  people  have  always  done  better  than  the  poh- 
ticians  or  statesmen  had  advised. 
This  war  which  we  can  all  now  see  was  absolutely  e^ential  to 

? reservation  of  our  civilization  was  not  a  distinctive  policy  of  the 
^resident  who  conducted  it.  He  went  into  a  campaign  and  sought 
reelection — ^with  perfect  sincerity  as  I  believe — upon  a  proposition 
that  he  had  kept  us  out  of  war.  He  could  not  have  mtended  to  advise 
a  declaration  of  war  when  he  called  the  extra  session,  because  he  did 
tJiat  only  after  failure  of  a  measure  recommended  by  him  which  did 
not  look  toward  war  but  merely  to  the  arming  of  merchant  ships.  It 
was  essentially  the  war  of  the  American  people  not  of  the  Ammcan 
President. 

The  War  with  Spain  was  forced  upon  a  reluctant  Executive,  as  I 
think  the  chairman  of  this  committee  will  admit,  close  as  he  was  to 
the  administration  of  the  very  distinguished  President  who  caused  its 
declaration.  And  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  after  the 
Civil  War  was  not  what  anybody  had  suggested.  It  is  now  clear  that 
if  either  party  had  had  its  way  the  country  would  not  yet  have 
recovered  from  its  ravages.  I  remember  when  Mr.  Tilden  was — ^as 
I  believed  at  the  time»and  have  not  wholly  changed  my  opinion— 
cheated  out  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  I  thought  it 
was  the  end  of  this  Government.  I  thought  that  the  South  must 
remain  indefinitely  under  the  cruel  heel  of  oppression^  7^^  rival 
governments  in  tliree  different  States,  and  that  all  possibility  of  re- 
construction on  the  basis  of  reconciliation  had  faded  away  into  limit- 
less distance.  Lookine  back  now,  I  can  see  that  it  was  the  providence 
of  God  that  put  the  task  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  troops  irom  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  into  the  hands  of  a  Republican 
President,  thus  mating  it  a  common  policy  of  the  whole  country, 
which  Democrats  were  delighted  to  welcome  and  which  Republicans 
were  not  in  a  position  to  criticize. 

The  War  of  1812  was  forced  on  President  Madison.  Senator  Knox, 
who  has  undoubtedly  studied  closely  the  archives  of  the  State  De- 
partment, knows  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  as  we  understand  it 
was  never  contemplated  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  sought  only  to 
acquire  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  purchase  of  the  great  territorv 
north  of  the  present  boundary  of  Louisiana  was  forced  on  hintL  it 
was  accepted  as  a  necessary  condition  by  his  supporters,  and  ui^ed 
as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  whole  treatv  by  otners,  on  the  ground 
that  these  desert  wilds  could  never  be  oi  any  value  to  us.  But  the 
people  builded  wiser  than  the  statesmen  of  those  years. 

And  now,  when  the  greatest  emergency  that  has  ever  confronted 
the  country  is  upon  us,  I  believe  tlmt  the  people's  conscience,  the 
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people's  judgment,  and  the  people's  wisdom,  will  reinforce  the  deter- 
taination  of  these  Senators  who  have  already  checked,  and  who  I 
believe  will  succeed  in  defeating,  the  attempt  by  this  treaty  to  betray 
the  causes  and  purposes  for  which  the  war  was  fought.  I  do  not 
charge  deliberate  treason  against  anyone,  but  I  do  say  that  betrayal 
of  the  causes  for  which  this  war  was  fought  and  won  will  be  the  net 
result,  if  the  purposes  of  those  who  negotiated  this  treaty  shall  be 
accomplished.  We  are  told  that  even  an  amendment  of  this  treaty 
will  lead  to  its  rejection.  Well,  what  of  that?  Suppose  it  is  de- 
feated, could  we  conceive  anything  more  auspicious  t  The  league  of 
nations  which  it  undertakes  to  esSstblish  is  imperfect  by  the  conce&- 
sion  of  everybody. 

The  Shantung  provision  is  an  abomination.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
we  must  yield  to  that  abomination  and  make 'ourselves  parties  to  it. 
My  Grod,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  word 
"must''  can  be  addressed  to  the  American  Nation)  [Applause.] 
When  this  Nation  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  few  villages  strag- 

fling  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  for- 
earance  of  the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world  at  that  time 
could  be  secured  by  a  substantial  advance  of  money.  The  answer 
was  given  without  an  instant's  hesitation:  ^'Millions  for  defense; 
not  one  cent  for  tribute."     [Applause.] 

And,  sir,  are  we  now  to  pay  not  a  tribute  of  money  but  a  tribute 
of  infamvj  by  the  confession  of  everybody,  in  order  to  establish  a 
league  which  has  not  and  can  not  operate  for  peace,  but  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Knox  and 
other  Senators,  must  operate  to  make  war  freauent,  if  not  perpetual  ? 
Is  there  in  that  treaty  one  single  word  of  whicn  any  American  should 
be  proud  ?  Does  it  liberate  a  single  people  who  seek  emancipation, 
except  as  an  act  of  vengeance  against  the  countries  that  were  over- 
thrown? Does  it  hold  out  a  word  of  hope  to  nations  that  are  lan- 
^ishing  ID  chains  and  determined  to  break  them  t  Far  from  that, 
it  creates  new  spoliations  and  makes  us  a  party  to  them.  Without 
our  participation  they  could  not  become  enective.     [Applause.] 

But  we  are  told  that  we  can  ratify  this  treaty  and  pass  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  we  don't  like  these  infamies  at  tne  very  time 
that  we  are  perpetrating  them.  Now  I  can  have  some  respect,  at 
least  I  can  understand  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  perpetrates  an 
infamy  because  he  wants  to,  but  I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  who 
after  making  himself  a  party  to  an  infamy  seeks  to  excuse  himself 
by  saying  that  he  dislikes  it.  [Applause.]  One  man  is  formidable 
to  justice,  the  other  is  contemptible  in  every  sense.  But  thank  God 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  be  contemptible. 
[Applause.] 

Now,  in  all  this,  I  do  not  intend  the  slightest  reflection  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  think  1  ought  to  say  that. 
[Laughter.]    No,  no;  Senators,  let  me  say  this  to  you:  1  think  the 

Fla^e  of  the  President  in  history  is  a  high  one,  and  I  think  it  is  secure, 
think  it  is  so  secure  that  it  can  not  be  overthrown  by  anything 
except  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  against  that  the  Senate  is,  I 
thinK,  immovable.  His  definition  of  the  cause  which  led  us  into  this 
war  has  become  one  of  the  priceless  possessions  of  humanity.  The 
14  points  are  not  dead.     They  are  alive;  they  are  here.     [Applause.^ 
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We  are  appealing  to  them  now,  and  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  ywxl 
They  can  never  die. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  sincerely  deplored  his  going  abroad.  I 
did  not  believe  then,  and  I  do  not  believe  now,  that  the  President  d 
the  United  States  is  ever  justified  in  placing  his  person  under  the 

I'unsdiction,  or  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  Government,  especially  whffli 
le  is  engaged  in  a  negotiation  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  While  his  person  is  under  foreign  jurisdiction  he  can  be 
coerced  in  many  ways.  I  think  he  was  coerced  in  one  way  which 
proved  effective,  and  that  was  by  threatening  him  covertly  or  openly 
with  some  manifestation  of  disapproval  or  by  withholdifag  from  him 
the  applause  which  they  gave  him  in  overflowing  measure  when  he 
first  appeared  on  the  European  continent.  It  is  impossible  otherwise 
to  account  for  his  acceptance  of  provisions  in  this  treaty  which  he 
himself  declares  to  be  objectionable.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  The 
world  which  heard  the  words  he  uttered  when  uring  Congre^  to 
declare  war  became  that  moment  a  different  world  from  what  it  had 
ever  been  before.  I  wrote  Mr.  Tumulty  at  that  time,  and  I  felt 
deeply  in  mv  soul  that  this  address  of  the  President  would  pass  into 
history  as  tne  most  momentous  utterance  that  ever  fell  from  human 
lips  since  Pope  Eurban  II  preached  the  First  Crusade  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  over  800  years  ago.  When  he  said  this  war  was  waged  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  men  shed  their  blood  to  make 
his  declaration  effective,  it  became  impossible  for  the  earth  which 
received  that  libation,  ever  again  to  tolerate,  in  Ireland  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  conditions  those  heroes  died  to  overthrow.  lAp- 
plause.] 

After  speaking  these  words  it  became  as  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
'  dent  to  come  back  and  set  up  such  a  machinery  of  force  to  dominate 
the  world,  as  is  embodied  in  this  treaty,  as  it  would  have  been  for 
Godfrey,  of  Bouillon,  or  any  other  leader  of  the  Crusades  to  establish 
Mohammedanism  in  his  own  dominion  after  his  return  from  attempt^ 
ing  to  overthrow  it  in  the  Holy  Land.  Even  though  the  President 
has  himself  forsaken  the  14  points,  the  principle  embodied  in  them 
remains  to  render  the  dominion  of  brute  force  impossible  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  civilization. 

How  the  reign  of  brute  force  wiU  be  abolished  in  Ireland  I  can  not 
tell  at  this  moment  anv  more  than  anyone  at  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War  could  have  foretold  the  splendidly  successful  reconstruction  of 
the  Southern  States  that  followed  it.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  will  recall  that  the  leaders  of  the  dominant  party  at  that 
time;  men  like  Charles  Suniner  and  Thaddeus  M.  Stevens  and  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  patriots  of  the  highest  type,  believed  it  would  be  nece^ary 
to  take  the  most  drastic  precautions  against  a  renewal  of  secession. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the.  South 
believed  that  they  were  entitled  at  once  to  unconditional  restoration 
of  their  government  and  freedom  to  reestablish  their  social  and 
economic  life  as  they  pleased.  A  golden  mean  was  struck  between 
the  two.  Their  governments  were  given  back  to  the  southern  people 
when  it  became  clear  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  restore 
slavery  or  to  fasten  the  Confederate  debt  on  any  part  of  this  countn*. 
And  then  those  States  which  had  been  ravaged  as  no  other  land 
had  been  ravaged  before,  whose  industrial  system  had  been  sub 
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Terted,  whose  cities  had  been  burned,  whose  fields  had  been  devas- 
tate,  where  the  last  dollar  of  capital  had  been  expended,  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  defeat  almost  in  a  ni^ht  and  marched  forward  to  a  pros- 
perity greater  tlxan  that  which  nas  blessed  any  other  part  of  this 
country. 

So  I  firmly  believe  that  out  of  all  this  discussion,  contention,  and 
confusion  of  views,  the  thing  will  emerge  which  the  world  needs. 
And  that  is  disarmament.  When  disarmament  becomes  universal, 
ihen  peace  will  be  firmly  established,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  when  all  nations  are  disarmed  there  will  not  be  any  nieans  with 
which  any  of  them  can  fight  against  another.  Let  us,  then,  insist  that 
the  outcome  of  this  war  shaU  be  disarmament  of  all  nations.  We 
have  the  power  to  enforce  this  policy  and  we  need  not  lift  a  finger  to 
do  it  Ajb  Senator  Knox  pointed  out  yesterday,  the  whole  world  is 
bankrupt.  Many  nations  are  still  intent  on  mamtaining  great  arma- 
ments, but  they  can  not  support  them  unless  we  give  them  the  means. 
It  is  certainly  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  reorganize  its  industry 
and  at  the  same  tune  maintain  a  ^eat  military  establishment.  The 
hope  of  each  one  is  that  we  will  aovance  it  the  capital  essential  to  its 
industrial  reorganization,  and  then  it  will  use  its  own  resources  to 
maintain  a  great  armament  on  land  and  sea. 

I  do  not  believe  any  American  would  object  to  aid  the  restoration 
of  stricken  Europe,  but  I  do  think  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  insist 
that  before  we  extend  the  benefit  of  our  resoxu'ces  to  any  other 
country  all  its  own  resources  be  devoted  to  restoring  its  industry. 
We  should  not  aid  it  while  it  diverted  one  penny  of  its  own  posses- 
sions to  military  enterprises.  To  force  universal  disarmament, 
therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  that  this  country  resume  the  r61e 
which  it  has  played  since  its  organization. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  great  war  has  ended, 
leaving  one  power  able  to  maintain  the  greatest  armaments  on  land 
and  sea  ana  that  power  does  not  want  to  estabUsh  them.  That 
power  possesses  the  resources  to  resuscitate  society,  and  it  does  not 
want  to  exercise  the  power  thus  given  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
benefit  the  whole  human  family.  And  now,  while  we  are  ready  to 
expend  our  treasure  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  world,  what  is  it  that  by 
this  treaty  we  are  asked  to  do  ?  As  Senator  Knox  well  said  yesterday, 
we  are  asked  to  use  oiu*  resoiu'ces  for  regeneration  of  the  world,  not 
according  to  our  own  idea  of  what  would  be  most  effective,  but  by 
submitting  oxu*  judgment  to  that  of  other  nations  whose  policies 
have  led  them  to  the  pass  out  of  which  they  are  crying  to  us  for  deliv- 
erance. Now,  if  there  be  in  all  this  world  any  force,  coimtry.  Gov- 
ernment, or  political  system  better  qualified  than  America  to  employ 
enormous  resources  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  by  enforcing  justice 
I  am  ready,  for  my  part,  to  see  om*  resources  turned  over  to  that 
superior  agency.  But  where  is  it  ?  Where  can  it  be  found  ?  Where 
is  there  in  the  universe  any  force  comparable  to  the  United  States 
as  an  agency  to  use  unlimited  resources  for  the  improvement  of 
human  conditions?  Such  a  power  or  force  can  not  be  found.  It 
does  not  exist.  And  yet  we  are  asked  to  subordinate  our  control 
over  OXU'  own  resources  to  the  judgment  of  nations  which  I  think 
nobody  here  will  dispute  are  inferior  to  us  in  intelligence  and  in  love 
of  justice.     We  are  asked  to  give  up  the  greater  for  the  less,  to  abase 
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ourselyes  from  the  lofty  position  to  which  Providenee  has  assigned 
us  and  deliberately  sink  to  a  lower  level.  But  it  is  said  that  if  we 
maintain  control  over  our  own  destiny  we  are  in  danger  of  isolation. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman  our  isolation  was  decreed  by  Almi^ty  God 
when  he  gave  us  the  first  place  in  civilization.  Eminence  is  always 
isolation.  But  the  eminence  which  we  have  always  enjoyed  is  not  an 
isolation  which  we  want  selfishly  to  retain.  No;  no;  no;  America 
invites  all  the  world  to  end  that  isolation  by  coming  up  and  sharii^ 
the  eminence  which  she  has  occupied  since  the  organization  of  this 
Republic.  [Applause.]  From  the  spirit  that  has  oeen  displayed  in 
this  gathering  here  to-day,  I  have  unboimded  confidence  that  this 
country  will  not  terminate  that  eminence  b^r  coming  down  from  it 
and  abasing  itself  to  the  preiudices  and  hostilities  and  cupidities  of 
those  European  powers  that  nave  plunged  the  world  into  the  welter 
of  blood  from  wnich  we  have  just  delivered  them,  and  from  whose 
consequences  we  now  hope  to  shield  them. 

Senator  Ejiox  has  stated,  much  better  than  I  can  state  it,  the  true 
policy  we  should  pursue.  When  disarmament  is  secured  the  nations 
can  not  fight.  And  then  an  imarmed  world  will  naturally  and 
inevitably  produce  a  league  of  nations  to  adjust  disputes.  While 
unarmed  nations  can  not  fight  without  at  least  three  years'  preparation 
there  will  be  disputes  as  long  as  there  are  human  beings  on  the  earth. 
Now,  there  are  but  two  things  that  men  or  nations  can  do  when  they 
engage  in  disputes;  they  can  either  fight  about  them  or  they  can  talk 
about  them.  If  they  have  not  the  means  to  fight  then  there  is  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do  but  talk  about  them.  And  when  by  disarmament 
they  are  placed  in  a  position  where  all  they  can  do  is  to  talk,  they  will 
inevitably  take  measures  to  make  that  talk  effective,  which  means 
they  will  establish  tribimals  or  bodies  of  some  description  before  which 
these  disputes  can  be  adjusted,  if  they  are  capable  of  adjiistment. 
Leagues  of  nations  can  not  produce  peace  But  peace  can  and  will 
produce  a  leag[ue  of  nations — a  true  league  of  nations — ^a  league 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  civiuzation.  And  with  all  the 
world  disarmed  no  nation  can  be  held  in  subjection  against  the  will 
of  its  inhabitants  to  another.  Ireland  will  be  free  and  every  nation 
now  denied  the  blessings  of  liberty  will  obtain  them.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  situation.  It  may 
not  come  immediately.  But  come  it  must  and  come  it  will.  Any- 
thing else  spells  not  merely  danger  but  ruin  to  civilization,  mi, 
Chau'man,  tnese  are  the  conclusions  which  I  submit  respectfully  but 
most  hopefully  to  this  committee.  Peace— not  merely  cessation  of 
war,  but  cessation  of  preparations  for  war— is  absolutely  essential  to 
human  existence  under  the  conditions  which  now  govern  the  world. 

Peace  must  be  established  in  Ireland  before  it  can  be  made  perma- 
nent throughout  the  world.  Peace  can  not  be  established  in  Ireland 
by  England.  Eight  centuries  of  history  prove  that.  The  Irish 
people  who  have  resisted  foreign  domination  for  nine  centuries  will 
not  submit  to  it,  even  though  an  attempt  to  force  it  upon  them  were 
made  by  a  thousand  leagues  of  nations.     The  league  of  nations  here 

groposed  is  an  abomination,  an  attempt  to  use  the  conscience  of 
hnstendom  to  sanction  and  perpetuate  wrongs  which  morality  and 
justice  condemn.  But  although  judgment  ana  good  sense  may  have 
departed  from  quarters  where  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
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u^ould  be  found,  yet  we  feel  profoundly  confident  that  here  in  this 
body  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  will  be  vindicated  by  such  a  display 
of  patriotism,  such  an  exercise  of  vigilance,  as  will  insure  to  this 
people  the  rights  to  which  they  were  born,  the  rights  which  some  of 
us  who  came  nere  from  other  lands  have  acquired  through  the  opera- 
tion of  our  constitutional  system;  and  by  maintaining  uiis  constitu- 
tion intact,  you  Senators  will  become  the  effective  instruments 
ordained  by  Providence  to  keep  trimmed  and  shining  before  the  eyes 
of  all  men  the  lamp  which  will  guide  their  footsteps,  to  freedom,  to 
justice,  and  to  imending  prospenty. 

Judge  CoHALAN.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  those  who  have  come  here,  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you, 

BRIEF  OF  PROTEST, 

(The  brief  of  protest  heretofore  referred  to,  filed  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  submitted  at  the  morning  session,  is  as  follows:) 

The  FofiEioN  Relations  Committee, 

Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  We  beg  to  present  a  formal  protest  to  the 
attempt  of  representatives  of  a  faction  in  Ireland,  Isnown  as  the  Sinn  Fein 
party,  or  of  kindred  organizations  favoring  this  movement  in  the  United  States, 
to  have  the  so-called  Irish  question  thrust  into  the  discussion  in  the  Senate 
of  the  peace  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations. 

In  presenting  our  brief  of  protest  we  do  so  as  American  citizens  of  Irish 
birth,  and  not  as  agents  of  a  foreign  government,  nor  as  local  political  faction- 
ists  with  an  ax  to  grind.  We  are  just  plain,  hard-working  American  citizens, 
engaged  in  various  commercial  and  professional  callings,  prompted  by  a  legiti- 
mate sentiment  for  the  land  of  our  birth  and  by  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the 
land  of  our  adoption. 

We  are  not  here,  sirs,  to  argue  either  for  or  against  the  peace  treaty  and 
the  league  of  nations,  but  we  are  here  through  your  gracious  courtesy  to  de- 
clare ourselves  opposed  to  the  thrusting  of  a  foreign  political  issue  Into  the 
discussion  of  that  great  subject.  r 

Our  opposition,  gentlemen,  is  based  on  the  following  arguments: 

L  the  abgument  of  bight. 

The  league  of  nations  is  a  proposal  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  allies  who 
fought  during  the  late  war  to  preserve  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  This 
faction  in  Ireland  has  no  right  to  be  considered  in  the  discussion,  for  they  failed 
to  support  the  allies  in  that  war  and  failed  to  do  their  part  in  the  struggle. 
We  present  two  simple  statements  in  our  argument : 

A.  They  failed  to  support  by  sentiment.  Their  propaganda  during  the  war 
period  was  hurtful  to  the  allied  cause. 

B.  They  failed  to  support  by  deed.  They  gave  and  comfort  to  the  foe  by 
creating  strife  and  turmoil  at  home.  The  British  Government,  in  order  to 
quiet  Uils  faction  could  not  and  did  not  enforce  conscription  in  Ireland. 
Granted  they  had  a  real  cause  to  present  at  the  bar  of  American  judgment,, 
they  have  no  more  right  to  be  heard  at  this  time,  when  they  failed  to  support 
the  allied  cause,  than  the  foe  has  to  be  heard  at  this  juncture. 

n.   THE   ABGUMENT   OF   FACT. 

It  Is  stated  by  this  element  that  Ireland  has  not  self-government  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  be  heard.  We  are  prepared  to  testify  by  actual  experi- 
ence that  Ireland  has  self-government  on  the  following  basis : 

A.  Ireland  has  the  franchise — franchise  in  local  as  well  as  national  govern- 
ment 

B.  Ireland  has  representative  government  It  has  representatives  of  the- 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
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G.  Laws  are  made  by  the  Parliament  In  the  same  manner  as  for  EnglaDd, 
Scotland,  or  Wales — the  procedure  is  the  same  In  each  case. 

It  is  further  stated  by  this  element  that  Ireland  is  suppressed  by  Britain. 
We  reply: 

First  It  is  not  suppressed  religiously.  Freedom  of  worship  Is  granted  to 
all,  and  is  enjoyed  by  all. 

Second.  It  is  not  suppressed  industrially.  Ireland  possesses  some  of  tbb 
latest  plants  in  various  industries  to  be  found  in  the  world,  for  example, 
shipbuilding,  linen,  tobacco,  rope,  collar  and  shirt,  distilling,  etc.  The  lace 
industry  of  Ireland  is  proverbial.  Ireland  is  enjoying  prosperity  now  to  a 
vast  degree. 

m.  THE  ABGUMENT  OF  HI8TOBT. 

The  claim  is  made  that  Ireland  was  and  should  be  a  nation.  This  claim  ts 
false  and  the  assumption  is  without  historical  grounds.  Ireland  neither  during 
the  Druldlc  nor  the  Christian  periods  has  been  one  whole,  undivided  nation. 
The  four  provinces  represent  the  smallest  areas  of  nationhood.  Historically, 
Ireland  has  had  many  kings  and  rulers  at  the  one  time,  but  never  one  king  or 
cnipreme  chief.  Only  under  British  rule  has  Ireland  ever  approached  unity 
in  these  historic  divisions.  The  present  political  divisions  in  Ireland  are  re- 
ligious and  not  racial. 

IV.  THE  ABGUMBNT  OF  FBINCIPLX. 

We  arc  opposed,  gentlemen,  to  the  Irish  question  being  thrust  Into  American 
politics  for  the  following  reasons: 

A.  It  raises  a  radal  question.  American  citizenship  is  built  not  on  foreign 
nationality  but  by  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  United  States  exists  not  for  the  forelgnizing  of 
America,  but  Americanizing  the  foreigner  who  seeks  to  live  in  our  land.  What- 
ever arouses  racial  feeling  in  America  is  dangerous  to  our  national  conscious- 
ness.   We  are  opposed  to  hyphenated  Americanism. 

B.  It  raises  a  religious  question.  This  is  foreign  to  the  principles  of 
American  national  life.  The  propaganda  of  this  element  is  such  as  to  arouse 
sectarian  animosity,  denominational  bigotry,  and  injects  religious  controversy 
into  American  politics.  We  are  opposed  to  the  religious  hyphenate  as  well 
as  the  racial,  whether  it  be  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  Christian 
Science,  or  otherwise.  The  Irish  question  at  home  is  a  matter  largely  of  re- 
il^ous  association,  and  this  is  its  tendency  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  sirs,  we  feel  tht  the  Irish  question  should  not  have  official 
recognition  at  this  time,  when  In  the  interests  of  the  democracy  of  the  world 
there  should  be  fostered  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  democracies  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  British  ESmpire. 

We  desire  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  those  who  think  and  feel  as  we  do  on 
this  question,  not  only  of  Irish  birth,  but  also  as  direct  American  citizens,  as 
well  as  an  appreciation  of  ourselves  personally  for  your  courteous  treatment 
and  patient  hearing.    With  absolute  confidence  we  leave  the  matter  in  your  care. 

David  D.  Isvine, 
Henkt  Stewabt, 
John  Kennedy, 
Lt.  Lewis  H.  Shaw, 
Albert  E.  Kelly, 
W^iLLiAM  H.  Chin  NY, 
William  Balfol^. 

(The  following  documents,  numbered  from  1  to  25,  are  printed  as 
a  part  of  the  hearing  by  direction  of  the  committee:) 

No.  1. 

Statement  of  Uev.  James  Gbattan  Mythen,  Assistant  Minister  CHBrsr 
Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  made  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Saturday,  August  30,  1919. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  your  coninilttee  h.is  serve*! 
notice  that  only  American  citizens  shaU  appear  before  you  in  relatiofi  to  the 
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matters  which  yon  are  discnsaiDg,  and  It  is,  therefore,  my  privilege  to  appeal 
to  you  primarily  and,  in  fact,  solely  as  an  American  citizen  on  the  question 
to  which  you  have  given  a  hearing  to-day,  namely,  the  freedom  of  the  Irish 
people  in  their  motherland. 

As  you  note,  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  a 
follower  of  the  Nazarene  my  training  has  taught  me  to  be  a  pacifist.  I 
could  in  no  other  way  in  conscience  follow  the  Prince  of  Peace,  however,  when 
In  holy  week  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  an  appeal  made  to  the 
American  people  through  his  address  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  assembled 
In  joint  session,  promulgated  what  to  me  seemed  the  most  forceful  Christian 
utterance  since  the  days  of  Apostolic  inspiration,  whatever  difficulties  had 
previously  been  made  manifest  from  the  Christian  ethical  standpoint  in 
regard  to  war  were  swept  away.  As  a  man,  as  an  American,  then  Mr.  Wilson 
convinced  me  as  a  Christian,  it  was  my  absolute  and  bounden  duty  to  support 
the  great  crusade  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  the  modem  Peter  the  Hermit. 

On  Easter  Day  I  preached  a  sermon  in  fayor  of  the  war,  and  when  the 
young  men  of  my  parish  enlisted  I  felt  that  I,  being  unattadied,  economically 
responsible  for  no  one,  that  it  was  unbecoming  of  me  to  be  content  merely  to 
stand  in  the  pulpit  and  urge  other  men  to  give  their  lives  for  the  principles 
'Which  I  considered  worthy  of  life  giving.  And  so,  with  countless  numbers 
of  young  men  of  the  Nation  I  enlisted  voluntarily,  although  I  was  exempt  from 
the  draft  on  account  of  my  clerical  profession,  and  also  since*  I  was  beyond 
the  draft  age.  I  was  content  to  serve  in  the  ranks  in  the  humblest  capacity, 
feeling  that  the  menial  tasks  which  fell  to  my  lot  were  noble  because  even 
in  their  small  way  they  were  aiding  in  achieving  the  high  purport  of  the 
sacred  mission  to  which  our  country  had  committed  itself. 

It  was  not  at  Belgium  appealed  to  me  so  tremendously ;  I  could  sympathize 
with  Belgium  because  I  am  of  Irish  extraction;  but  it  was  the  statements  of 
our  President  that  the  crusade  which  he  had  inaugurated  meant  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  world;  that  all  peoples  everywhere  were  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  sovereignty  under  which  they  might  desire  to  live.  When  he  spe- 
cifically told  us  that  it  was  not  against  the  German  people,  but  against  the  im- 
perial autocracy  of  Germany  that  we  were  to  fight,  I  understood  him  as  a  clear, 
logical  and  consequential  thinkar,  and  I  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  alone  the 
new-bom  imperialism  of  Germany,  but  also  the  age-long  imperialisms  of  which 
no  student  of  history  could  possibly  be  ignorant,  especially  the  author  of  "  The 
New  B'reedom." 

From  the  textbooks  of  Mr.  Wilson  I  had  learned  much,  and  so  I  gladly  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  war  in  which  we  were  to  exemplify  by  the  force  of  militant 
argument  the  principles  which  he  had  enunciated. 

During  my  career  in  the  Navy  I  was  charged  with  helping  along  the  work  of 
morale.  I  addressed  countless  numbers  of  enlisted  men;  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  on  one  occasion  I  preached  in  St  Johns'  Church,  Hampton,  Va.,  to  a 
congregation  composed  almost  entirely  of  men  in  uniform.  I  had  to  say  in 
defense  of  the  President,  because  he  was  then  being  attacked,  that  he  did  mean 
all  that  he  had  said,  and  that  imperialism  everywhere  was  to  go.  I  distinctly 
mentioned  Ireland,  India,  and  Egypt  in  my  sermon.  A  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's wartime  Cabinet  was  an  auditor,  and  he  sent  for  me — I  mean  Dr.  Gar- 
field, the  Fuel  Administrator — and  he  told  me  that  I  had  echoed  the  thoughts 
of  the  President.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say  that  because  in  my  sermon  on 
that  day  I  had  said  that  if  the  thing  that  I  was  preaching  were  not  true,  I 
would  gladly  be  taken  out  and  put  up  against  a  wall  and  shot,  because  the 
uniform  I  was  wearing  under  my  priestly  vestments  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  world. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  if  a  treaty  of  peace,  so-called,  is  ratified 
by  you  as  the  coordinate  treaty-making  power,  and  the  so-called  league  of  na- 
tions receives  your  sanction,  I  shall  feel,  first  of  all,  as  an  American  citizen, 
secondly  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and,  thirdly,  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Navy,  tiiat  I  have  been  betrayed  not  only  by  the  executive  power  who  led  us 
to  a  victorious  war  and  brought  us  to  defeat  in  peace,  but  also  betrayed  by 
your  honorable  committee. 

However,  I  do  not  fear  such  results.  The  principles  enunciated  in  the  four- 
teen points  are  more  than  Mr.  Wilson*s  theories.  He  wrote  them  first  in  black 
and  white  and  we  read  them,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  written  in 
red  by  my  (Comrades,  your  sons,  and  your  brothers  in  the  fields  of  France,  and 
though  Mr.  Wilson  may  wish  to  erase  the  things  he  wrote,  he  can  not  erase 
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the  indorsement  of  his  principles  which  has  been  written  in  blood  by  the  meD 
who  fell  in  Flunders  and  France. 

The  Irish  issue  might  well  be  called  the  add  test  of  onr  interBational  tnih 
esty.  It  is  an  acid  which,  if  properly  neutralized  will  work  well  for  the  oora- 
mon  weal,  but  if  left  in  sullen  despair  will,  without  doubt,  ally  itself  with 
every  affsncy  which  makes  for  discontent  and  through  which  it  may  find  a 
voice,  is  it  the  will  of  this  honorable  committee  to  throw  the  twenty  milUoiis 
of  our  people  into  the  already  too  large  accumulation  in  the  discard  of  discon- 
tent? 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  convince  your  honorable  body  thut 
there  is  no  question  of  religion  in  the  Irish  situation  as  it  is.  The  roster  of 
Irish  Protestants  who  might  well  be  called  the  Protestant  saints  of  Catholic 
Ireland'  answers  that  question  for  me;  Orattan,  Wolfe,  Tono,  Lord  Edward 
Fizgerald,  John  Mitchel — ^grandfather  of  the  late  Mayor  of  New  York  City- 
Francis  McKinley,  hanged  and  quartered  uncle  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States;  Robert  Emmet,  and  Pamell.  These  Protestant  leaders  of 
Catholic  Ireland  need  no  apologists. 

There  is  a  religious  question,  however,  which  is  international  In  scope  when, 
for  instance,  from  the  interior  of  India,  mercenary  Gurkhas  are  impoited  to 
police  Ireland.  Those  Gurkhas  made  themselves  known  in  France  when,  strip- 
ped to  nothing  but  a  gee-string,  with  oiled  bodies,  with  a  knife  in  either  hand 
and  another  in  their  mouths,  disdaining  the  use  of  modem  weapons,  they 
leaped  like  tigers  at  the  foe.  This,  gentlemen,  is  England^s  contribution  from 
India  to  Ireland.  And  from  Ireland  the  equally  mercenary  Sir  Michael 
0*Dv»'yer,  a  man  whom  all  Irishmen  repudiate,  was  sent  to  rule  over  the 
Punjab,  and  whose  rule  has  been  ex^upllfied  in  these  last  few  months  by 
suppressing  particular  demonstrations  of  unarmed  Indians  by  the  use  of 
machine  guns  and  bombs  from  the  airplanes,  killing  thereby  in  cold  blood 
hundreds  of  innocent  men,  women  and  children. 

These  are  the  ways  of  English  imperialism  which  maufacture  religious  edt 
Imosities  where  none  exist  in  reality.  Thus,  gentlemen,  does  EIngland  attempt 
to  keep  her  belligerent  subjects  from  realizing  the  unity  of  purpose  which  they 
should  have  in  common  in  the  destruction  of  her  perfidious  empire.  She  tries 
to  make  the  Irish  hate  the  Indians  and  make  the  Indians  hate  the  Irish. 
So  has  she  done  in  Ireland.  She  has  created  a  fictitious  animosity  betweei 
Protestant  and  Catholic  which  exists  only  as  political  propaganda.  She 
claims  through  Sir  Edward  Carson  that  the  Protestant  religion  requires  for  its 
preservation  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  Ireland.  As  a  Protestant,  sir. 
and  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  religion,  I  resent  the  Implication  that  Protes- 
tantism requires  the  sustenance  of  British  imperialism  to  maintain  itself  in 
Ireland  or  elsewhere.  Were  I  convinced  that  this  were  a  fact,  that  only 
through  the  power  of  British  arms  could  my  religion  maintain  itself  in 
Ireland,  then  I  would  repudiate  my  religion  at  once.  So,  it  is  quite  true 
that  in  this  country  we  have  heard  the  British  propaganda  that  there  is  8 
religious  difllculty  in  Ireland. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  and  gentlemen,  that  as  a  Protestant  Irishman, 
whose  family  to-day  in  Ireland  are  representatives  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
that  we  would  all  gladly  have  Ireland  free  under  any  religious  leadership  rather 
than  remain,  as  we  are,  the  only  white  race  still  in  slavery. 


No.  2. 


Statement  by  Former  Congressman  Joseph  F.  0*Connell,  Representino  a 
Delegation  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Massachusetts  Before  the  Senais 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

August  30,  1919. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  25 
lawyers  sent  here  to-day  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  Massachusetts  to  register  our 
protest  against  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  now  under  consideration  in 
its  present  form,  and  to  say  to  you  that  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  In  our 
judgment  un-American,  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  the  American 
Republic. 

It  was  my  great  honor  and  distinction  to  sit  as  a  member  of  Congress  for 
four  years  in  the  great  Chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  every 
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time  that  I  have  viewed  it  in  person  or  print  my  mind  has  traveled  back  to 
its  beginning  and  history. 

Sometimes,  Senators,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  we  forget  the  history  of  this 
Tery  building  in  which  yon  will  assemble  in  deliberation  on  ttiis  treaty.  Can 
you  forget  that  in  1814  British  troops  marched  from  Annapolis  on  their  errand 
of  destruction  and  captured  Washington,  at  that  time  an  unfortified  city!  I 
will  not  detain  you  to  narrate  all  the  violations  of  so-called  civilized  warfare 
that  were  committed  by  the  British  officers  and  troops  in  that  campaign,  but 
I  do  make  bold  to  recall  to  your  attention  the  infamous  conduct  and  unfor- 
getable  incident  committed  by  the  British  troops  in  destroying  the  seat  of 
our  Government,  because  it  carries  with  it  the  evil  omen  of  what  it  will  do 
again  if  it  ever  secures  the  chance. 

The  story  of  the  exploit  of  Admiral  Ck)ckbum  should  be  burned  Into  the 
memory  of  this  committee  and  every  member  of  the  Senate.  Let  me  refresh 
your  minds  on  a  few  of  the  details.  After  capturing  the  city,  Oockbum 
marched  with  his  soldiers  into  the  Capitol  building  and,  assembling  them  in 
the  House  Chamber,  addressed  them  as  follows,  as  we  are  told  by  English 
and  American  historians: 

**  We  have  met  to-day  in  the  building  dedicated  to  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — all  in  favor  of  burning  this  building  to  the  ground,  will  say  *  Aye  *." 

The  vote  was  unanimous,  and  the  orders  were  given  "Bum  It"  And  the 
original  home  of  our  Government,  the  emblem  of  our  liberty  and  the  original 
house  of  our  Government  in  this  city  was  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  devastating 
torch  of  the  British  soldier. 

Let  me  warn  you  who  are  Inclined  to  trust  England  that  the  same 
spirit  of  contempt  for  the  American  Republic  still  persists  in  the  same  quarters 
that  inspired  the  orders  to  destroy  our  Capitol.  If  England  ever  secures  the 
power  of  dominating  American  ideals,  such  as  Is  contemplated  In  the  proposed 
league  of  nations,  is  there  any  of  you  who  can  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  tliat  England  would  again  not  do  the  same,  if  not  worse,  than  Cockbum 
did  in  1814? 

This  Incident  of  American  history  Is  not  recalled  to  you  in  any  spirit  of  hatred 
against  England,  but  only  from  the  prudence  of  my  American  citizenship  that 
can  not  still  the  fear  thnt  we  will  be  taking  a  grave  chance  In  entering  Into  this 
proposed  entangling  alliance  with  monarchical  powers,  and  as  a  lawyer  repre- 
senting a  group  of  practicing  lawyers  I  counsel  and  advise  against  taking  any 
chances  with  our  historical  and  traditional  enemy.  A  small  leak  can  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  the  mightiest  dam  and  your  care  should  be  to  prevent 
anything  that  might  lead  to  a  leak  of  American  and  republican  principles 
for  if  the  dam  that  has  been  built  to  protect  the  American  people  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  ever  gives  way  the  best  minds  of  the  world  must  agree 
that  no  man  can  foretell  the  awful  destruction  that  will  follow. 

The  President  may  cling  to  his  ideals,  but  as  an  American  lawyer  and  on 
behalf  of  this  delegation  of  lawyers  from  New  England  we  deliberately  assert 
that  the  President  has  no  right  to  entertain  In  his  official  capacity  Ideals  that 
Interfere  or  modify  or  control  In  the  slightest  degree  the  accepted  and  estab- 
lished ideals  of  American  liberty  as  laid  down  In  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  National  Constitution.  We  in  this  delegation  represent  the  tradi- 
tions and  teachings  of  James  Otis,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
and  we  fervidly  and  earnestly  appeal  to  you,  most  of  whom  are  lawyers.  In 
their  name  not  to  forget  the  basic  reasons  that  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Republic  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
other  races  and  governments. 

We  urge  that  If  the  principles  of  a  republican  form  of  government  were  suffi- 
cient to  justly  the  establishment  of  the  American  Republic  In  1776  they  are 
just  as  sound  In  1919  to  justify  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  republic  in  Ire- 
land. This  Republic  was  established  on  the  doctrine  of  majority  rule  and  all 
authorities  agree  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  Irish  people  have  followed  the 
course  of  the  American  Republic  and  have  established  for  themselves  an 
Irish  republic,  and  hence  we  respectfully  urge,  thnt,  having  expressed  to  the 
Irish  people  the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  on  the  efforts  of  the  Iri* 
people  to  secure  independence  by  a  vote  of  60  to  1,  the' consistent  and  proper 
thing  to  do  now  Is  to  officially  recognize  Ireland  as  a  republic.  Ton  have  heard 
to-day  from  the  lips  of  eminent  Americans  who  have  been  in  Ireland  enough  to 
justify  you  in  acting  Immediately  and  stating  to  the  world  that  you  are  satis- 
fled  that  the  Irish  people  have  legally  established  themselves  as  a  republic. 
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So  much  has  been  called  to  your  attention  to-day  on  this  very  Important 
matter  that  I  will  not  tire  you  by  recurring  to  any  of  the  various  points  dwelt 
upon  by  those  who  have  already  addressed  you.  But  it  does  seem  pertinent 
to  lead  your  thoughtis  to  that  old  bogey  and  masterpiece  of  British  propacpanda. 
the  Ulster  question,  and,  at  the  risk  of  taxing  your  patience,  I  ask  your  lii> 
dulgence  to  read  an  authoritative  statement  from  Ernest  A.  Boyd,  one  of  the 
leading  Protestant  Irishmen  of  these  days  and  an  official  of  the  British  consular 
service:  Ulster  is  a  purely  geographical  term  which  describes  tlie  northern 
Province  of  Ireland  containing  the  nine  counties  of  Donegal,  Gavan,  Monagban,^ 
Tyrone,  Armagh,  Fermanagh,  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry. 

This  region  is  Intimately  and  gloriously  associated  with  the  greatest  tradi- 
tions, literary  and  historical,  of  the  Irish  nation  from  the  earliest  time,  when 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  epic  masterpiece  of  Celtic  literature,  down  to  the  eve 
of  the  union,  when  Wolfe  Tone  conceived  his  dream  of  the  United  Irishmen  in 
Belfast,  and  Grattan  founded  at  Dunegannon  the  volunteers  of  prophetic  sig- 
nificance. Evidently  this  Irish  Ulster  is  not  the  "  Ulster "  which  has  called 
forth  the  rebellious  enthusiasm  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  English  friends. 
The  one  is  a  national,  the  other  a  political  phenomenon;  yet,  strange  to  say, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  inverted  commas,  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  political 
"  Ulster  "  that  a  plea  for  self-determination  is  often  raised  by  those  who  argue 
that  she  can  not  deny  to  Ulster  the  right  which  she  claims  for  herself.  In 
other  words,  the  demand  of  the  Irish  peopie  for  self-government  presents  itself 
as  indistinguishable  from  the  claim  of  **  Ulster  **  to  revolt  against  the  laws  of 
national  and  political  unity.  If  the  principle  of  national  be  the  test  to  the 
right  of  self-determination,  then  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  Ulster 
and  "Ulster."  The  history  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  need  not  be  recapitu- 
lated to-day.  The  facts  are  historical,  and,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them, 
they  are  hardly  the  best  foundation  to  a  claim  to  special  consideration  at  the 
expense  of  the  native  population  of  the  country  upon  which  the  settlers  were 
thrust. 

The  present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  Ulster 
is  a  homogeneous  entity  are  sufficient  to  dispense  with  a  return  to  ancient 
history  in  the  manner  of  which  we  Irish  are  accused  of  being  over  fond.  In 
1911  the  total  population  of  our  northern  Province  was  1,581,096,  of  which 
690,816  were  Catholic  Nationalists.  Politically,  this  division  was  emphasized 
by  the  return  of  17  Nationalists  as  against  16  Unionist  members  of  Parliament 
Even  since  the  last  election,  when  a  redistribution  of  seats  and  the  split  of  the 
Nationlist  vote  between  Nationalists  and  Sinn  Feiners  affected  these  fi^rures  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Unionist,  there  is  still  a  majority  in  Ulster  united  with 
the  majority  elsewhere  in  Ireland  so  far  as  the  demand  for  an  Irish  Parliament 
is  concerned.  Ulster  is  neither  Unionist  nor  Protestant  Three  counties,  Done- 
gal, Canan,  and  Monoghan,  are  almost  wholly  Catholic.  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  about  equally  divided  in  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  three  counties  of  Down,  Antrim,  and  Derry  that  there  Is  a  strong 
Protestant  Unionist  majority.  Even  there  Belfast  has  returned  one  Nationalist 
member  representing  the  Home  Rule  Catholic  minority.  If  the  four  counties 
known  as  Northeast  Ulster  are  grouped  together  for  electoral  purposes,  it  is 
found  that  5  Nationalists  are  elected  as  against  14  Unionists.  The  remaining 
five  counties  returned  12  Nationalists  and  only  2  Unionists.  Clearly,  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  Ulster  as  a  political  and  religious  unity.  If  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  self-determination  be  granted,  not  only  will  a  minority  of  the  whole 
country  be  coerced,  but  a  minority  in  Ulster  itself. 

To  do  Ulster  justice,  those  Interested  have  rarely  dared  to  base  their  demand 
for  separate  treatment  on  the  ground  of  a  majority  right  to  self-determination. 
Carsonia  is  frankly  antidemocratic  and  particularist,  demanding  i^>ecal  conces- 
sions for  a  majority  on  the  sole  ground  of  local  advantage,  and  without  any 
thought  for  the  rights  of  the  majority  in  Ulster  or  for  the  remaining  Provinces  of 
Ireland.  It  is  alleged  that  Ulster  has  prospered  since  the  union,  that  it  is  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  England — not  the  Empire,  for  colonial  home  rule  is  abhor- 
rent—that its  interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  tiiat 
these  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  legislature  representing  an  agricultural 
community  and  domihated  by  Catholicism.  The  very  arguments  cited  In  £avor 
of  Ulster  are  a  proof  of  the  particularism  and  purely  local  selfiishnesa  of  their 
champions.  So  far  as  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  is  concerned  it  is  limited  to  a 
few  Industries  in  a  restricted  area. 

The  Province  shows  the  second  highest  total  of  emigration  for  all  Ireland 
between  1851  and  1911— namely,  1,236,872— and  between  1841  and  1911   the 
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popalation  of  Ulster  had  declined  by  805,177  persons.  Three  Ulster  counties 
are  on  the  list  of  Irish  counties  with  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  and  two  of 
them  are  In  the  superprosperous,  supercontented  "  northeast  comer  " — ^namely. 
Antrim,  with  297,605,  and  Down,  with  162,571.  And  as  showing  that  this  de- 
cline of  man  power  is  not  a  heritage  of  papal  superstition,  these  figures  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  third  county,  Tyrone,  whose  emigrants  over  the  same 
period  numbered  149,243. 

As  for  the  pretense  that  a  poverty  stricken  agricultural  population  would 
victimize  the  '*  prosperous  *'  industrial  minority,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  tax- 
able revenue  per  head  is  lower  in  Ulster  than  in  Leinster,  being  £3  9s.  8d.  in  the 
former,  £4  8s.  9d.  in  the  latter,  and  that  congested  districts,  with  all  the  mis- 
ery the  words  can  note,  are  found  in  Ulster  no  less  than  In  Connaught  On  per 
capita  valuation  the  highest  northern  country  ranks  only  twelfth  in  Ireland.  In 
fact,  what  Tester  fears  even  more  than  it  fears  democratic  government  is  demo- 
cratic taxation.  Its  claim  to  self-determination  is  a  claim  for  capitalist  determi- 
nation alike  for  Ireland  and  Ulster. 

Every  Irishman  knows  how  profound  is  the  indifference  of  Ulster  to  Eng- 
lish interests  or  English  sentiment  whenever  these  threatened  to  clash  with  the 
interests  of  Carsonism.  The  professions  of  undying  affection  for  England  no 
more  corresponds  to  Individual  sentiment  than  do  the  boastings  of  economic 
independence  to  individual  interests.  Should  northeast  Ulster  become  Carson- 
shire  under  septate  English  administration,  nobody  would  be  more  seriously 
disturbed  than  tho  Ulster  bankers  and  the  thousand  and  one  business  men  who 
do  not  own  the  few  favored  industries  independent  of  Irish  support.  In  other 
words,  these  purely  selfish  manifestations  of  loyalty  to  England  and  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  made  possible  only  by  exploiting  popular  religious  bigotry 
do  not  represent  real  political  and  social  conditions.  They  are  as  remote  from 
the  facts  of  Ulster's  life  as  are  the  panic  fears  of  Catholicism  which  haunt  the 
Imagination  of  the  Protestants  where  they  are  a  dominating  majority,  but  are 
proved  groundless  by  their  absence  in  the  scattered  Protestant  minorities  out- 
side of  northeast  Ulster. 

"  Ulster  "  is  not,  as  has  been  shown,  a  geographical  entity ;  it  is  certainly  not 
a  national  organism ;  it  is  not  even  homogeneous  in  religion  and  politics.  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Province  whose  name  it  usurps,  and  its  separatism  flour- 
ishes solely  because  a  small  portion  of  the  community,  led  by  strangers,  has 
not  been  exposed  to  the  process  of  incorporation  into  the  national  and  economic 
being,  such  as  has  everywhere  resulted  in  political  unity.  We  do  not  anticipate 
civil  war,  which  has  in  most  cases  preceded  the  welding  together  of  similarly 
divided  communities,  for  we  hold  that  the  work  of  absorption  will  be  painlessly 
effected  by  economic  pressure.  At  the  worst,  a  trial  of  strength  in  war,  as  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  of  North  America,  would  lead  to  the 
definite  establishment  of  a  dominant  majority.  It  is  immaterial  which  side 
should  win,  provided  one  were  irrevocably  defeated.  The  consequences  of  an 
Irish  civil  war  could  not  mean  one-quarter  of  the  misery,  waste,  and  disruption 
which  a  continuance  of  this  unsettled  problem  has  brought  upon  Ireland. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  are  not  even  two  parties  of  extremists  who  believe 
in  the  probability  of  civil  war,  and  one  set  of  extremists  in  a  nation  of  essen- 
tially moderate  and  well-disposed  i)eople  will  have  some  difficulty  in  making 
Ireland  follow  the  example  of  other  countries  faced  with  the  same  problem. 

Irishmen  plead  that  as  the  word  "  Ulster  "  is  misused  in  this  connection,  so 
is  the  word  "  coercion."  The  coercion  in  question  is  the  same  as  that  to  which 
all  niiinorities  have  submitted.  It  does  not  stand  for  the  forcible  oppreasion  of 
an  independent  people  by  an  alien  government,  for,  whatever  their  political 
origin,  Ulstermen  are  self-confessedly  and  aggressively  Irish.  They  are  asked 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  hallucinations  fostered  by  those  who  exploit  them 
brazenly.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  people  of  "  Ulster "  have  never  yet 
been  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  Catholic  peasantry  became  articu- 
late In  the  person  of  Michael  Davitt,  the  Catholic  worker  in  James  Connolly, 
both  notable  spokesmen  of  the  ideals  of  democracy,  it  is  interesting  to  state. 
Orangeism  relies  upon  lawyers  and  capitalists  for  the  expression  of  its  views, 
and  these  representatives  have  a  consistent  record  of  opposition  to  every  pro- 
gressive measure  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  every  progressive 
Idea  which  has  captured  the  Irish  peoeple.  To  witness  the  savage  carnivals, 
the  "  annual  brain  storm,**  as  it  has  been  termed,  In  which  "  Ulster  "  renews  its 
barbarous  hatred  of  the  phantoms  which  blind  the  people  to  real  issues,  is  to 
anderstand  the  imperative  necessity  of  liberating  the  victims.    They  can  b« 
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freed  not  by  special  recognition  of  their  primltlYe  tribalism,  but  by  duuiof 
the  common  duties  and  privileges  o'f  Irish  self-government 
Senators,  if  there  be  a  free  Ireland,  there  will  be  a  free  "  Ulster." 
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Statement  bt  James  E.  Deery,  Indianapolis,  National  President  of  thi 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America. 

To  the  Foreign  Relations  Ck)MMrrTEE,  United  States  Senate  : 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  at  their  recent  national  convention  held  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  last  month,  adopted  a  resolution  insisting  that  in  the 
event  that  a  league  of  nations  covenant  was  adopted  that  provision  be  made 
therein  for  the  recognition  of  Ireland  as  a  member  thereof.  The  Hibernians 
feel  that  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  particularly  America,  was  inspired  to 
victory  in  the  recent  war  by  the  thought  that  when  the  terms  of  peace  were 
drawn  up  the  world  would  be  made  safe  for  democracy  and  that  all  small 
nations  would  be  given  the  right  to  determine  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  desired  to  live.  The  Hibernians  are  Interested  in  this  question  now 
before  the  Senate  committee  solely  as  American  citizens  and  lovers  of  liberty. 
The  Hibernians  are  proud  of  the  record  for  100  per  cent  Americanism  made  by 
the  Irish  in  this  country  from  the  days  of  the  revolution  to  the  present  time. 

When  America  was  looking  for  outside  help,  prior  to  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, they  sent  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Europe,  and  in  no  country  did  he  receive 
more  encouragement  and  support  in  behalf  of  the  America  cause  than  from  Ire- 
land. They  not  only  held  meetings  throughout  Ireland  but  they  raised  funds 
with  which  to  help  finance  the  colonies. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  asking  the  United  States 
Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  France  regarding  her  boundaries,  urged  that  we 
were  but  repaying  our  debt  of  the  revolution.  History  records  the  tkct  that  the 
first  troops  in  France  to  petition  permission  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  America 
in  the  days  of  the  revolution  were  the  members  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  a  part  of 
the  French  Army,  and  the  first  French  troops  to  land  on  our  shores  were  2.300 
Irishmen  under  Count  Dillion.  Likewise,  exiles  from  Ireland  found  their  way 
to  America  and  fought  throughout  the  war  in  the  continental  forces.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  50  per  cent  of  Washington's  Army  was  made  up  of  Irishmen.  In  an 
investigation  made  by  the  English  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  it 
was  shown  that  in  some  parts  of  the  American  Army  the  Gaelic  language  was 
spoken  more  than  the  English.  So  that  If  we  have  any  debts  to  pay  for  assist- 
ance rendered  us  in  the  war  of  the  revolution  Ireland's  claim  should  come  first. 

As  the  league  of  nations  now  stands  we  feel  that  article  10  prevents  America 
repaying  her  debt  to  Ireland.  The  Hibernians  sincerely  trust  that  before  the 
terms  of  peace  are  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  that  the  Senate  will 
oflScially  recognize  the  republic  of  Ireland  as  a  free  and  independent  natioa 
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Statement  of  Rev.  F.  X.  McGabe,  C.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Pbssidknt  Depatjl 

University,  Chicago,  III. 

I  would  like  to  present  before  your  honorable  body  this  short  statement 
The  war  was  fought,  according  to  the  pledges  made  to  the  people  of  this 
country  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  put  an  end  to  all  autocratic 
forms  of  government,  and  thus  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy;  to 
liberate  the  nations  held  in  bondage  by  stronger  powers  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  their  own  form  of  government  On  the  strength  ot 
these  pledges  American  men  fought  and  died,  and  their  sacrifices  and  valor 
won  the  war.  The  time  for  making  good  the  pledges  has  come.  As  American 
citizens  we  have  done  our  part  and  more  than  our  part  We  have  a  ri^ht 
to  demand  that  the  pledges  made  be  kept  and  can  not  tolerate  post-armistice 
interpretations  made  by  the  Chief  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
fulfillment  of  those  pledges.  We  can  not  as  American  citizens  tolerate  a 
league  of  nations  that  impairs  the  sovereignty  of  these  United  States.  We 
believe  that  your  committee  will  stand  firm  and  save  our  country  from  the 
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catastrophe  of  being  made  the  cats-paw  In  European  politics.  We  feel  that 
yon  can  see  that  both  the  treaty  and  the  league  of  nations  make  the  two 
greatest  empires  of  the  world  stronger  than  ever,  and  place  onr  country 
between  them  to  be  crushed  by  their  combined  force  any  time  they  see  it  to 
their  interest  The  giving  of  Shantimg  to  Japan  and  the  refusal  to  recognise 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  crimes  against  the  democratic  ideals  of 
oar  country,  bran^ng  us  before  the  world  as  absolutely  faithless  to  the  men 
that  died,  to  the  men  that  fought^  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
oppressed  nations  of  the  world.  '  In  the  name  of  Justice  and  decency  repudiate 
the  league  of  nations  and  demand  the  fulfillment  of  America's  word  of  honor. 


No.  6. 


Statement   ot   Mbs.    Maby    F.    McWhobtdb,    National.  Pbesuxbnt    Ladies' 
AuxnjABT,  Ancient  Obosb  or  Hibebnians  ijst  America. 

Mb.  Ghaibman  and  Gentlemen  :  When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  the  call  to  American  manhood  to  go  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  to 
▼indicate  American  ideals  of -democracy  none  answered  the  call  more  readily 
than  did  American  boys  of  Irish  blood. 

During  the  time  our  country  was  engaged  in  winning  the  war  the  women  of 
the  organieation  which  I  represent  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  Nation  in 
every  line  of  war  work.  In  order  that  the  service  rendered  along  this  line 
might  be  of  the  very  best,  it  was  my  duty  to  visit  83  States  of  the  T7nion  during 
that  time.  During  these  visits  I  addressed  gatherings  of  the  members  of  this 
organization  In  from  two  to  eight  towns  in  each  one  of  those  States.  In  this 
way  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  many  of  the  mothers  of  the  American  boys 
of  Irish  blood  who  were  fighting  in  the  trenches  In  Flanders.  The  sacrifices 
made  by  these  mothers  would  wring  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  most  hard- 
hearted. Many  of  them  are  widows  who  had  worked  hard  to  give  their  boys 
the  necessary  education  to  filll  good  positions.  A  soldier's  pay  was  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  salary  these  boys  were  earning.  I  know  well  that  in  many 
cases  these  widowed  mothers  had  to  go  to  work  again  in  order  to  keep  the 
little  home  Intact.  They  never  uttered  a  complaint,  because  they  felt  that  their 
boys  were  given  to  a  holy  cause — that  of  freeing  the  enslaved  peoples  of  tbo 
whole  world,  among  which  tiiey  surely  thought  were  included  the  people  of  the 
land  of  their  origin,  Ireland.  And  so,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  bore  all 
their  privations  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  and,  besides  earning  their 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  also  gave  splendid  service  to  Red 
Gross  and  other  war-service  societies. 

During  the  war,  while  every  member  of  my  organisation  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  war  work,  you  may  know  very  little  was  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  recruiting  new  members,  hence  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  period 
of  reconstruction  has  set  in.  This,  too,  has  kept  me  constantly  traveling  from 
one  State  to  the  other.  I  find  a  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  our  members,  in 
which  keen  disappointment  is  the  dominant  note.  The  glowing  words  of  our 
great  President  uttered  on  our  entrance  into  the  World  War  have  no  longer 
the  power  to  inspire  and  uplift,  for  the  people  have  lost  all  faith  in  them.  I 
find  this  feeling  of  discontent  not  only  among  the  American  people  of  Irish 
blood,  but  among  other  Americans  as  well.  The  press  of  America,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  make  it  appear  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people 
favor  the  league  of  nations.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  is  a  growing 
spirit  of  opposition  to  this  proposed  league  that  it  would  be  well  for  those  who 
sincerely  and  hon&tly  love  America  and  who  wish  to  safeguard  America's  real 
interests  to  heed.  If  is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  every  American  was  made 
familiar  with  what  this  league  really  means  to  America  there  would  arise 
such  a  storm  of  protest  against  it  that  it  would  be  heard  around  the  world. 
Liberty  loving  Americans  who  have  a  Just  pride  In  our  great  Nation  will  never 
stand  to  have  this  Republic  made  the  tail  of  the  British  kite. 

Speaking  for  the  people  of  Ireland  who  have  aroused  the  admiration  of  all 
liberty-loving  people  the  world  over  by  their  brave  fight  for  their  national 
rights,  I  have  this  to  say : 

The  contemplation  of  what  these  people  are  suffering  to-day  is  the  cause  of 
great  agony  of  mind  to  those  of  their  blood  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
sanctity  of  the  Irish  home  is  violated  night  after  night.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen 
ot  the  committee,  to  picture  the  condition  of  the  minds  of  the  mothers  in  Ire- 
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land — they  never  know  from  one  night  to  another  when  their  homes  are  to  lie 
Invaded  and  the  children  of  their  affection  dragged  out  and  thrown  Into  prisoo. 
Have  pity  on  these  mothers  and  refrain  from  an  act  that  will  continue  this 
suffering  indefinitely,  for  the  Irish  will  never  give  up  their  fi^t  for  freedon 
while  a  remnant  of  the  race  remains. 

The  Irish  r^ubllc  was  established  according  to  the  expressed  sentiments  of 
unr  great  President  "the  right  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples**  echoed 
around  the  world  at  the  time  this  now  famous  slogan  was  uttered — it  even  found 
its  way  into  Ireland  despite  the  wall  of  silence  England  had  built  around  tM 
unhappy  island.  The  young  men  of  Ireland  were  Inspired  with  a  new  courage 
and  when  they  had  an  opportunity  last  December  at  the  general  election  tber 
"  self-determined  '*  for  an  Irish  republic,  feeling  sure  they  were  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  still  have  faith  in  our 
President  despite  unfavorable  appearances. 

Eamonn  DeValera,  the  President  of  the  Irish  republic,  is  In  our  midst  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  American  peolpe.  He  has  already  won  millions  of 
Americans  to  his  cause.  He  is  a  young  man  who  has  made  untold  sacrifices 
for  the  ideals  which  he  represents.  Life  would  be  very  easy  and  comfortable 
did  he  but  chose  to  abandon  those  ideals,  but  he  has  taken  up  the  harder  but 
the  nobler  cause  while  his  young  wife  and  his  six  small  children  languish  in 
Ireland  and  sigh  for  the  absent  husband  and  father.  Eamonn  DeValen  !s 
typical  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  to-day — surely  to  the  minds  of  all  liberty- 
loving  Americans  their  cause  is  a  just  cause,  and  surely  this  Is  the  time  for 
America  to  pay  her  long-standing  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ireland.  The  millions 
of  Americans  of  Irish  blood  expect  this  debt  to  be  paid  and  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  it  

No.  a 

Statement  submitted  by  District  Attorney  Joseph  G.  Pelletler,  of  Bostoa 
supreme  advocate  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
bench  and  bar  committee  of  the  Irish  Victory  Fund : 

After  hearing  the  wonderful  presentation  of  the  case  against  the  proposed 
league  of  nations  set  forth  in  such  logical,  powerful,  and  truly  American  spirit, 
I  feel  the  thrill  of  the  schoolboy  after  first  learlng  the  story  of  Washlngtoo 
and  the  patriot  fathers  who  won  our  Independence  and  made  possible  this  great 
Republic. 

Every  man  of  Irish  blood  or  descent,  every  man  from  the  country  of  op- 
pressed peoples  felt  that  the  14  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  Justified 
the  last  sacrifice  and  the  greatest  conceivable  loss.  We  entered  the  World  War 
for  humanity,  for  democracy,  that  men  eversrwhere  might  be  lifted  from  op- 
pression and  restored  to  their  God-given  right  of  self-determination.  Which  of 
all  the  subject  peoples  of  the  world  so  nearly  fell  within  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  our  President,  which  of  them  all  so  clearly  appealed  to  the  American 
heart  and  head  and  hand  as  the  republic  of  Ireland? 

Always  a  nation,  ever  protesting  foreign  oppression,  more  recently  adopting 
a  free  government  by  public  vote,  to-day  as  ever  held  in  subjection  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  dominant  aggressor  of  700  years,  Ireland  claims  her  right  to  re^ 
ognitlon,  her  right  to  the  fruits  of  this  great  world  conflict,  and  the  American 
people  will  not  deny  her  rights^  The  league  of  nations  as  presented  ignores 
the  declaration  of  President  Wilson,  ignores  the  right  of  the  subject  people  of 
Ireland,  ignores  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Ireland  lawfully  set  up- 
to  adopt  it  as  written  is  to  deny  the  principles  upon  which  we  entered  the  war 
and  to  say  to  subject  peoples,  unless  the  Big  Four  say  so  you  ^all  not  be  recog- 
nized, you  must  invoke  bloodshed  and  war  to  assert  your  rights,  and  we  vrill 
use  our  joint  united  forces  to  keep  you  down. 

Gentlemen,  let  there  be  no  league  based  on  fraud,  on  the  rule  of  might !  Un- 
less the  republic  of  Ireland  is  openly  acknowledged,  let  us  refuse  to  Join  in  a 
conspiracy  to  cheat  the  downtrodden  of  the  world  I  Let  us  insist  that  the  14 
points  be  accepted  as  declared,  not  subject  to  hidden  treaties  and  agreements 
making  them  null  and  void. 

No.  r. 

STATElfKTVT  OF  HoN.  JOSEPH  P.  MAHONEY,  CHICAGO,  IlL.,  FoRMEB  StATB  SENATOR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  time  has  again  arrived  when  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  must  exercise  the  power  imposed  on  it  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
preservation  of  this  great  Nation.    As  president  of  the  United  Societies  of 
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Chicago,  I  am  comxnisMoned  to  attend  the  meeting  of  your  committee  to-day 
to  inform  your  honorable  body  of  the  views  of  some  750,000  people  of  Irish 
blood  who  reside  in  Chicago  upon  the  question  of  adopting  or  approving  the 
league  of  nations  pending  before  your  committee.  As  American  citizens  we 
stand  unalterably  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  we  most  earnestly  call  upon 
your  committee  to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  Senate  refuse  to  concur  in  and  approve  of  It  We  believe  that  the  country 
has  greater  cause  to-day  in  view  of  the  Intrigues,  secret  treaties,  and  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  who  propose  to  be  the  signatories  with, 
us  to  this  proposed  leagrue  of  nations,  to  refrain  from  entering  into  any  en- 
tangWng  alliance  with  European  nations  than  we  did  at  the  date  of  the 
warning  In  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
we  have  prospered  in  attending  to  our  own  affairs;  let  us  stick  to  the  old 
plan.  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  let  us  return  once  more  to  that 
honorable  and  independent  position  among  the  nations  under  which  we  have 
made  such  remarkable  progress,  that  to-day  we  are  the  foremost  Nation  of 
the  world.  Let  us  stand  firmly  for  the  struggling  young  republics  growing 
out  of  the  recent  war,  and  extend  to  them  our  early  recognition  and  support. 
This  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in  the  United  States 
and  of  all  Americans  who  love  their  land. 


No.  a 
Statement  of  Jxtdge  O'Neill  Ryan,  of  St.  Lotns. 

Senatobs:  As  I  understand,  you  desire  to  hear  our  views  on  the  league  of 
nations  In  so  far  as  we  represent  public  sentiment  in  our  respective  communi- 
ties, and  also  what  is  our  special  viewpoint  as  to  the  effect  of  the  league  od 
Ireland's  right  which  she  has  determined  to  a  republican  form  of  government 
Together  with  my  colleagues  from  St.  Louis,  I  represent  many  thousands  <Kf 
Americans  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  in  various  organizations;  also  we  believe 
we  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  more  thousands  of  the  race  who  are  not  In 
any  organized  bodies,  but  who  are  profoundly  Interested  in  this  question  and 
who  believe  that  Ireland  should  be  recognized  by  this  Government  as  a  re- 
public. We  may  safely  say  that  all  for  whom  we  speak  are  confident  that  if 
this  league  Is  adopted  In  Its  present  form  and  this  Government  becomes  signa- 
tory, Ireland  will  continue  as  she  has  been  for  centuries,  a  subject  country, 
and  under  a  power  that  has  never  hesitated  to  drain  her  life's  blood  physically 
and  economically.  Personally,  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  my  country  becom- 
ing a  signatory  to  this  league  no  matter  what  amendments  or  reservations 
thereto  may  be  made.  I  believe  in  its  essence  it  strikes  at  and  is  antagonistic 
to  the  Constitution  of  our  country  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
liberty  upon  which  that  CJonstltution  is  rested.  We  have  guaranteed  by  our 
Federal  Ck>nstItution  a  republican  form  of  government  to  every  State  of  the 
Union.  By  this  instrument  we  would  undertake  to  guarantee  the  perpetuation 
of  forms  of  government  which  are  hostile  to  our  own  both  in  their  principles 
and  In  their  practices.  That  the  United  States  should  undertake  to  guarantee 
with  its  blood  and  treasure  the  perpetuation  of  monarchies  and  empires  should 
be  unthinkable  to  any  sound  American  mind.  I  belieVe  this  sentiment  against 
any  league  of.  nations  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  is  rapidly  growing, 
and  that  the  great  debates  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  Senate  chamber 
are  informing  and  convincing  the  American  people  who  have  hitherto  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  and  have  been  deluded  by  the  specious  pretext 
that  the  league  meant  peace. 

So  far  as  Its  immediate  effect  upon  Ireland  is  concerned,  I  recall  the  ques- 
tion of  just  this  morning,  that  Senator  Brandagee  addressed  to  Mr.  Walsh,  in- 
quiring if  he  had  read  the  address  of  Senator  Walsh  and  what  he  believed  as  to 
his  argument  that  this  league  would  protect  Ireland.  Mr.  Walsh  answered  he 
had  not  read  the  speech.  I  read  every  word  of  it,  as  I  have  read  perhaps  every 
word  of  all  the  addresses  upon  this  subject  in  the  Senate,  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  answer  is  that  the  argument  of  Senator 
Walsh  is  absolutely  fallacious.  By  article  10  we  undertake  in  substance  to  re- 
spect and  guarantee  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  th€ 
signatory  powers,  guaranteeing  that  territorial  integrity  against  external  ag 
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gresslon.  No  one  but  knows  that  Ireland  unaided  can  not  throw  off  by  force 
the  yoke  of  BritiBh  tyranny.  But  in  one  of  two  ways  can  the  Irish  republic  b^ 
come  de  jure  facto  as  it  is  now  de  facto.  One  is  by  its  recognition  by  the  United 
States  and  the  effect  of  that  being  to  compel  its  recognition  by  England,  and  die 
other  is  by  revolution  aided  by  outside  power.  Ireland  to-day  is  an  umieil 
camp.  It  is  under  a  military  despotism  like  unto  that  to  which  Belgium  was 
subjected  by  Germany,  and  Egypt  is  now  subjected  by  England,  and  Korea  by 
Japan.  If  this  league  were  joined  in  by  this  Nation,  and  Ireland  sought  to 
*over throw  that  power  which  now  dominates  her  by  military  force  and  Ui^i' 
was  interference  on  her  behalf  by  any  other  country  so  that  the  words  "ex- 
ternal aggression  **  came  into  effect,  if  England  needed  or  asked  our  aid  it 
would  become  our  duty  at  once  to  give  to  her  our  military  power  to  destroy 
Ireland's  efforts  at  freedom.  In  other  words,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  Ire- 
land unaided  to  successfully  revolt  against  English  power.  We  would  guarantee 
by  this  covenant  that  no  foreign  power  could  interfere  on  her  behalf  without 
knowing  that  this  Nation  would  with  her  money  and  men  take  England's  side 
of  the  conflict    That  is  the  plain  reading  of  the  covenant. 

However  my  own  feeling,  and  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  the  feeling  is  grow- 
ing enormously,  is  that  in  no  circumstances  and  with  no  reservations  or  ameod- 
ments,  should  we  become  signatory  to  the  league.  Not  even  if  Ireland  were  io- 
dependent.  If  she  were  a  republic,  and  her  territorial  integrity  and  form  of 
government  gruaranteed  by  this  Nation,  would  It  still  be  either  Just  or  wise 
for  this  Nation  to  become  party  thereto.  That  I  say,  in  view  of  what  we  kouv 
to  be  the  gross  Injustices  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  subject  peoples 
that  have  been  perpetrated  by  at  least  two  of  the  great  signatory  powers 
and  that  we  would  guarantee  If  we  became  party,  and  we  know  not  what  other 
secret  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  other  peoples  are  plundered  and 
their  countries  divided  like  the  vultures  plucked  at  the  vitals  of  Prometheus, 
Ireland  would  not  want  her  liberty  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  other  peo- 
ples. The  Senate  alone  stands  between  the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Cod- 
fltitution  of  our  Government,  and  those  who  would  destroy  the  peoi^e  and  vio- 
late the  Ck)nstitution.  Many  of  you  gentlemen  have  made  a  magnificent  fi^ht 
against  this  league,  and  once  again  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  people  of  this 
country  must  turn  to  the  Republicans  to  save  it  from  desecration  and  divisioo. 


No.  9. 


I 
Statement  of  Daniel  T.  0*Connell,  Directob  of  the  Irish  National  Bueeau. 

Washington,  D.  O. 

The  wave  of  spontaneous  support  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  that  has  swept 
America  and  finds  voice  at  this  hearing  is  convincing  proof  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  demand  that  Ireland  be  free. 

The  teachings  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  John  and  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Otis,  and  the  patriots  who  founded  the  United 
States  have  not  been  forgotten.  America  is  aroused  in  defense  of  the  liberties 
the  Revolutionary  patriots  won  for  the  colonists,  their  descendants,  and  the 
millions  of  emigrants  and  their  descendants  who  found  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  protection  from  oppression  and  all  the  privileges  of  human  liberties. 

The  leagrue  of  nations  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  must  be  rejected. 
It  is  the  product  of  British  scheming.  If  ratified  it  will  destroy  our  most 
cherished  traditions,  and  Ireland  will  be  more  fettered  by  British  chains  than 
«ver  before.  

No.  10. 

R3BS0LT7TI0NS    OF    IRISH    NATIONAL    ASSEMBLY,    EZFBESSING    ThANKS"  TO    U?nTEf» 

States  Senate. 

Dr.  Patrick  McCartan,  envoy  of  the  republic  of  Ireland  in  the  United  States, 
August  25,  1919,  handed  to  Vice  President  Marshall,  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
a  parchment  communication  from  the  Dail  Eirann  (Irish  national  assembly) 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  for  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  in  requesting  the  American  commission  to  the  peace 
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confrence  to  secure  for  President  Eamon  de  Valera  and  his  coUeagnes  on  the- 
Xrish  republic's  peace  commission  a  hearing  before  the  peace  conference  at 
Paris ;  and  for  the  expression  of  the  Senate's  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Irish  i)eople  to  govern  themselTes.    The  following  is  the  text  of  the  com*- 
municatlon  In  full: 

To  THS  Pbesiobnt  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D,  C 

Sib:  We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  subjoined  resolution  was 
unanimously  Jidopted  by  the  Dail  Eriann  in  session  assembled  in  the  Mansioa 
House,  Dublin,  on  17th  June,  1010. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem. 

Abthub  Griffith,  Acting  President, 
Sean  O'Celleaqh,  Speaker, 

**  The  duly  elected  representatives  of  Ireland  assembled  in  legislative  session 
in  Dublin,  this  17th  day  of  June,  1919,  before  taking  up  the  business  of  the 
day,  desire  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  behalf  of  Iceland,  and  in  particular  of  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

"  *  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  earnestly  requests  the  Americaa 
peace  commission  at  Versailles  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  Eamonn  de  Valera,. 
Arthur  Griffith,  and  George  Noble  Count  Plunkett  a  hearing  before  the  peace- 
conference  in  order  that  they  may  present  the  case  to  Ireland. 

"  'And,  further,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  expresses  its  sympathy  with* 
the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  their  own  choice.' 

"  /*  is  therefore  resolved,  That  the  elected  government  of  Ireland  be,  and  is-. 
hereby  directed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  Irish  nation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  declare  that  the  people  of  Ireland  cherish  no  designs  upon 
the  rights  of  territories  of  other  nations,  but  ardently  seek  to  live  in  cordial* 
peace  with,  and  as  one  of,  the  free  nations  of  the  world;  and  to  assure  the 
people  of  America  that  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
both  nations  in  the  days  of  their  subjection  to  one  common  oppressor  have  ea- 
dured  and  are  indissoluble." 


No.  IL 


Statement  of  Hon.  Eugene  F.  Kinxead,  Fobmeb  Member  of  Congress  and> 

Former  Major,  United  States  Armt. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  not  to  accept  any  covenant  which  would  prevent  this 
Nation  from  following  its  time-honored  traditions  in  giving  aid  to  peoples- 
striving  for  independence.     The  covenant,  as  framed,  would  keep  Ireland, 
^gypt,  India,  Korea,  and  colonies  in  South  Africa  in  bondage.    To  accept  it 
would  defeat  the  pun)ose  for  which  we  entered  the  World  War  and  align  us^ 
on  the  side  of  autocracy  and  against  the  right  of  peoples  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  character  of  government  under  which  they  shall  live.     This- 
right  we  concede  to  Germany.    Shall  we  deny  it  to  Ireland?    We  can  only  judge 
the  future  by  the  past,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,, 
as  distinguished  from  its  great  people,  should  convince  all  fair-minded  Amer- 
icans that  the  adoption  of  article  10  of  the  covenant  will  rivet  anew  the  chains 
on  Ireland.    Seventy-five  years  ago  President  John  Tyler  declared  that  he  was- 
no  half-way  man  regarding  Irish  independence.    To-day  75,000,000  Americans 
demand  that  the  covenant  that  shall  form  the  basis  of  any  league  of  nations • 
shall  embody  the  same  principle. 


No  12. 

Statement  of  Katherine  Hughes,  Secretary  Irish  National  Bureau: 

KfB.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  In  1916  hero  hearts  Im 
Ireland  again  rose  in  armed  rebellion  and  proclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  God  and 
of  the  dead  generations  from  which  she  receives  her  old  traditions  of .  nation-r 
hood,"  that  Ireland  had  a  God-given  right  to  freedom. 
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They  fell — ^Ireland's  latest  of  hero  rebels— but  In  the  travail  of  1016  tbe  Re- 
public of  Ireland  was  bom.  This  Republic  lives  to-day,  as  truly  a  Republic  u 
that  of  America  in  1778,  when  its  Congress*  through  its  envoy,  FrankUn,  pledged 
itself  to  aid  In  the  liberation  of  Ireland  if  her  oppression  by  Bngiand  contiDiied. 

This  Republic  of  Ireland  has  to-day  the  recoj^tlon  of  but  one  State— that  of 
Russia — as  the  American  Republic  in  its  infancy  had  only  the  recognition  of 
France.  The  man  who  presides  over  the  Congress  of  Ireland  to-day  was  elected 
to  that  position  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  representatives  of  the  Irist 
Ck>ngress,  elected  in  their  turn  by  the  combined  ballots  of  75  per  cent  of  tbe 
Irish  Nation. 

There  Is  not  in  tbe  world  to-day  a  government  more  essentially  **  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people*'  than  that  of  the  Irish  Republic,  jti  if 
America  ratifies  the  peace  treaty  with  its  component  league  of  nations,  guaran- 
teeing the  integrity  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists  in  intemational  day. 
America  would  be  guilty  of  aiding  to  suppress  this  government  of  the  Irish 
people;  it  would  be  throttling  Ireland's  heroic  expression  of  self-determloatioD 
made  by  ballot  last  December  in  the  face  of  an  English  army  of  occupatioD: 
It  would  be  reforging  England's  chains  on  Ireland  by  increasing  the  "  ri|:ht  of 
might "  which  alone  keeps  her  bound  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  America  rejects  this  league  of  nations  and  its  sections 
buttressing  British  Imperialism,  America  will  be  free  to  give  official  recofniitiiir 
to  the  government  of  the  Irish  republic  and  so  make  Ireland  to-day  in  the  e.ye« 
of  the  whole  world  an  independent  nation.  This  a  free  America  can  do  without 
a  drop  of  bloodshed  and  with  only  a  passing  protest  from  England,  so  lately 
America's  associate  in  a  war  for  democracy. 

If,  however,  America  ratifies  this  treaty  and  component  league,  she  will  not 
be  free  to  act  as  liberator  of  this  gallant  little  country,  which  is  the  motherlami 
of  20,000,000  In  America — not  free  to  be  liberator  of  Ireland,  which  was  first 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  America  in  her  struggle  for  liberty — not  free  to  be  liberator 
of  Ireland,  whose  president  even  now  is  America's  gift  to  Ireland,  for  Eamonn 
de  Valera  was  born  under  the  folds  of  Old  Glory. 

This  invaluable  gift  was  renewed  by  America  in  1916,  when  nothing  but  his 
American  birth  stood  between  Eamonn  de  Valera  and  the  rlfies  of  the  execu- 
tioners, who  had  taken  the  lives  of  his  comrades  in  arms. 

America  has  lately  been  associated  in  a  great  world  war  and  has  exchan^ej 
views  with  many  other  States,  but  I  can  not  believe  that  America  has  sacrificed 
or  will  sacrifice  one  iota  of  its  historic  principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
national  freedom,  which  make  America  to-day  the  h(^>e  of  oppressed  peoples 
everywhere. 

America  is  true  to  the  America  of  the  past,  and  America  will,  I  firmly  believe, 
soon  give  Eamonn  de  Valera  to  Ireland  a  third  time — not  as  a  child  of  destiny 
nor  as  an  Imprisoned  rebel,  but  as  a  victorious  president.  On  that  day  America 
will  not  only  give  Ireland  her  president.  She  will  also  give  to  Ireland  the 
priceless  gift  of  freedom.  She  will  reestablish  Ireland  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  a  sovereign  nation. 

No.  18. 
Statement  of  Mb.  Patrick  J.  Lynch,  of  Indianapous,  Ind.,  Cueek  of  thi 

SXTPBBME  AND  APPELLATE  COUBTS  OF  INDIANA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  citizens  of  Irish  blood  are 
appearing  before  your  committee  in  the  earnest  hope  that  out  of  the  great 
world  conflict  recently  ended  there  may  come,  as  a  part  of  the  fruits  of 
victory,  a  fulfillment  of  the  great  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  na- 
tions, weak  and  small,  as  laid  down  by  President  Wilson. 

Throughout  all  the  annals  of  civilization  there  is  no  parallel  of  the  stead- 
fast and  continuous  courage  shown  by  the  Irish  people  for  more  than  TiW 
years,  cherishing  without  Intermission  the  hope  and  national  aspiration  of 
that  freedom  for  which  they  have  so  often  fought  Racially  the  Irish  are 
a  separate  people ;  theirs  is  a  national  spirit ;  their  country  is  their  own,  and 
has  been  wrested  from  them  only  by  the  power  of  might,  not  upon  the  great 
God-given  principle  of  right. 

At  this  time  when  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  peoples,  the  world  over, 
especially  those  long  oppressed,  is  to  gain  their  national  freedom,  and  in  tbe 
light  of  the  charter  enunciated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  tia 
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right  of  all  nations,  great  and  small  alike,  to  live  under  that  form  of  gorem- 
ment  which  they  themselves  want,  and  such  hopes  are  being  realized  by 
younger  nations,  surely  Ireland  may,  in  truth  and  Justice,  ask  that  the 
centuries-long  struggle  in  this  dawn  of  the  new  era  of  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  be  ended  forever. 


No.  14. 


JonvT  Stateubnt  of  Rev.  John  J.  Mosan,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
Ohables  p.  Moonst,  of  Glbvbland,  Ohio,  Repobtino  in  Behau*  of  the 
State  Coiwbntion  of  the  Ancient  Obdeb  of  Hibebnians  of  Ohio. 

osntlblfen  of  the'  fobbign  relations  cjommitteb : 

Ireland  has,  by  its  recent  vote  at  the  last  parliamentary  election  held  in 
that  country,  given  expression  to  its  demand  for  complete  independence  and 
voiced  its  opposition  to  a  union  with  Great  Britain  by  a  vote  of  1,516,779  in 
favor  of  an  Irish  republic  as  against  808,718  votes  in  favor  of  the  union. 
As  the  men  who  advocated  complete  separation  had  been  leaders  of  the 
revolution  of  1916,  and  most  of  them  had  just  been  released  from  British 
prisons,  because  of  their  part  therein,  they  squarely  raised  .the  issue  of 
complete  separation  in  their  campaign  for  election.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion raised  that  the  Irish  people  misunderstood  the  issue  involved  in  that 
election.  It  was  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ex- 
pressing the  right  of  self-determination  and  expressing  their  desire  to  estab- 
lish an  Irish  republic  and  govern  themselves. 

Since  that  election,  the  executive  officers  have  been  elected  and  are  now  in 
a  position  to  take  over  the  government  of  that  country  and  perform  all  of 
the  functions  of  government  so  that  the  question  of  separation  of  Ireland 
from  England  is  not  one  that  may  become  a  serious  problem  in  the  future. 
It  is  the  present  existing  condition — a  condition  which  has  resulted  in  the 
occupation  of  Ireland  by  a  large  military  force  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
war.  Large  districts  throughout  Ireland  have  been  occupied  and  the  free 
movement  of  the  people  has  been  repressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  Belgians  were  repressed  during  the  invasion  of  that  country  by 
Germany;  in  other  words,  Ireland  to-day  is  In  a  condition  of  insurrection 
and  England  Is  using  the  same  methods  that  were  used  by  Germany  when 
they  occupied  Belgium.  The  right  of  self-government  of  Ireland  and  the 
expression  of  the  people  for  separation  was  supported  by  the  American  people 
as  enunciated  by  our  President  that  small  nations  desiring  self-government 
and  giving  expression  to  that  desire  would  have  the  protection  of  this  great 
Republic  in  establishing  a  government  suitable  to  their  desires  and  wishes. 
The  effect  of  article  10  of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  to  com- 
pletely withdraw  that  promise  of  protection  and  to  declare  instead  that  we 
will  not  permit  small  nations,  excepting  such  as  were  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  to  etablish  and  exercise  the  rights  and  functions  of  independent 
government. 

The  men  who  are  fighting  for  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  as  it  now 
exists  with  article  10  included  therein  are  as  false  to  the  principles  under  which 
we  were  asked  to  enter  the  war  as  a  human  being  can  be  false  to  any  princi- 
ple, because  in  accepting  article  10  we  are  doing  the  reverse  of  what  we  prom- 
ised to  do.  Tou  may  ask  what  effect  article  10  of  the  league  of  nations  will 
have  on  Ireland.  This  question  involves  the  present  international  status  of 
Ireland  as  distinct  from  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  last 
election.  Under  international  law,  Ireland  is  recognized  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire  and  I  presume  in  considering  article  10  you  are  bound  to 
recognize  her  status  as  such.  This  being  so,  in  adopting  that  part  of  article 
10  which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against 
external  aggression  the  territorial  Integrity  and  existing  political  Independence 
of  all  States  members  of  the  league.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  In  case 
of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the  executive  council  shall  advise 
upon  the  means  by  which  the  obligaton  shall  be  fulfilled." 

In  other  words,  you  are  undertaking  to  pledge  this  Great  Republic  to  con- 
tinue Ireland  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  under  article  11  you  are 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  countries  party  to  this  treaty,  namely  the  United 
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States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  and  Italy,  and  such  other  countries  as  may 
become  a  party  to  the  league,  the  power  of  determining  for  this  body  tlie 
necessity  of  entering  into  a  war  with  any  country  that  should  attempt  to  assist 
the  Irish  people  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  This  is  not  a  possibility, 
as  it  has  arisen  in  the  history  of  Ireland  in  the  last  three  centuries.  In  1601 
Spain  landed  armed  officers  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irish 
people  in  securing  its  independence.  If  there  had  been  a  league  of  nations  at 
the  time,  the  league  under  articles  10  and  11  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  England,  and  had  we,  when  we  obtained  our  indei)endence,  become 
a  party  to  such  league  of  nations,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  enter  into  war 
with  France  in  17d8  when  Napoleon  sent  Gen.  Humbert  with  6,000  men  and 
landed  in  Killala  Bay  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Irish  in  secur- 
ing independence.  International  conditions  may  bring  about  a  similar  situation 
at  any  time. 

The  effect  of  article  10  is  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to  pla^e  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  to  this  covenant.  In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  the 
covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  is  a  surrender  or  an  attempt  to  surrender  the 
power  to  declare  war  which  is  vested  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
To  my  mind  the  insuperable  obstacle  of  articles  10  and  11  is  that  he  takes  awaj 
from  Congress  the  power  of  making  war  and  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
other  than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  granted  power  to  Con- 
gress by  the  States  to  declare  war  is  a  delegated  one  and  is  limited  to  the 
power  expressly  granted  for  such  powers  as  may  be  necessarily  implied  from  the 
granted  power.  The  declaration  in  article  1,  section  7,  of  our  Constitution  is» 
"  The  Congress  shall  hove  power,  among  other  things,  to  declare  war." 

This  section  does  not  say  that  this  body  shall  have  power  to  delegate  the 
right  to  declare  war  to  any  other  body.  This  can  l>e  done  only  by  a  constitn- 
tional  amendment.  An  amendment  transferring  the  power  to  declare  war 
from  Congress  and  give  it  to  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the  league  of 
nations. 

I  am  here  first  as  an  American  citizen  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of  the 
league  of  nations;  as  an  American  citizen,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
an  accredited  representative  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  of  Ohio,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would  be  unconstitutional,  but  on  the 
larger  ground  that  it  is  wholly  immoral  for  this  country,  the  leading  Republic 
in  the  world,  to  endeavor  to  enter  into  an  agreement  which  has  for  its  object 
the  repression  of  the  rights  of  a  liberty-loving  people  to  decide  for  themselves 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live. 


No.  16. 


Statement  of  Matthew  Cummings,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Ex-National  PssaiDKnT 

07  the  Ancient  Obdeb  of  Hibernians. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
believe  that  it  is  admitted  by  fair-minded  men  everywhere  that  Ireland  is  en- 
titled to  her  freedom.  The  Governments  of  Australia  and  Canada  have  passed 
resolutions  repeatedly  in  favor  of  Irish  freedom.  The  labor  organizations  of 
England  have  gone  on  record  demanding  that  Justice  be  done  to  Irelami  and 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  determine  her  own  form  of  government.  The 
legislatures  of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  passed  resolations 
advocating  Irish  independence.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  later  on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  voce  of 
C7  to  1  advocated  freedom  for  Ireland  and  asked  our  representatives  in  Paris 
to  see  to  it  that  Ireland  got  a  hearing  at  the  peace  conference.  The  Irish  race 
convention,  representing  20,000,000  in  America  of  Irish  blood  sent  three  com- 
missioners to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  having  President  Wilson  and  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  at  the  peace  coneference  place  the  Irish  question  before 
that  body. 

The  President  on  this  country  entering  the  war  stated  repeatedly  that  all 
nations  must  be  granted  the  right  to  determine  their  own  form  of  government, 
and  more  than  a  million  American  boys  of  Irish  blood  fOnght  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  convinced  that  American  success  in  the  war  meant  also  the  freedom  of 
the  land  of  their  ancestors.  If  the  pledges  made  by  our  Government  during  the 
war  are  not  carried  out,  a  stigma  will  rest  upon  the  splendid  traditions  of  this 
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country.  Therefore  we  appeal  to  you  as  the  treaty-making  power  under  tho- 
Oonstitutlon  of  our  country  to  see  to  it  that  the  pledges  to  small  nations  made 
by  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  war  are  fulfilled  and  rlmt 
Ireland  should  be  accorded  the  right  of  self-determination.  We  earnestly  pro- 
test against  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  and  ask  that  it  be  rejet.'te<l 
as  a  whole.  We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  amend  it  so  as  to  protect  Ameri- 
can rights  and  sovereignty.  We  believe  that  in  articles  10  and  11  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  lea^e  of  nations  is  adopted  Ireland  would  be  deprived  of  her  liberty 
for  all  time  and  that  the  people  of  that  long-suffering  country  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  lead  their  own  life  in  their  own  way  and  under  their  own 
form  of  government,  at  peace  with  the  world  and  established  as  an  independent 
nation. 

No.  16. 

Statement  Pbesented  bt  the  Advisobt  OoMMrrrEB  of  the  Ibisb  Vigtobt 

FuiTi),  Boston,  Mass. 

The  delegates  to  this  hearing  from  Massachusetts,  representing  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  875,000  persons  in  the  Irish  racial  group  in  Massa- 
chusetts, wish  to  add  their  protest  against  the  approval  in  any  form  of  the 
proposed  league  of  nations. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  league  will  accomplish  effectually  what  the 
British  Crovernment  has  in  various  ways  been  trying  to  bring  about  for  more 
than  a  generation,  to  wit,  the  creation  of  a  supertreaty  body,  which  will 
nullify  the  power  of  the  whole  people,  as  represented  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  pass  on  and  approve  treaties  with  foreign  Governments. 

We  protest  against  this  treaty  because  of  its  certainty  of  economic  enslave- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  its  inevitable  consequence  in  unemployment 
and  attending  train  of  evils. 

Because  of  its  geographical  isolation  from  the  sources  of  raw  material  and 
the  buying  population  of  the  United  States,  New  England  has  a  peculiar 
Interest  in  the  failure  of  the  Paris  conference  to  even  mention,  provide  for,  or 
to  regulate  the  **  freedom  of  the  seas,"  and  In  thus  doing  has,  as  a  result  of  the 
victory  over  the  Central  Powers,  substituted  the  menace  of  British  sea  control, 
based  on  "navallsm"  for  the  "militarism"  defeated  through  American  inter- 
vention. 

From  the  headquarters  of  Tory  sentiment  we  appeal  to  the  American  spirit, 
which  In  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  opposed  a  similar  British 
attempt  to  control  tlie  seas  and  "gave  to  the  world  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

We  appeal  to  the  spirit  which,  in  the  forties,  after  the  advent  of  the  iron 
ship,  met  another  English  attempt  to  control  the  seas  by  building  in  15  years 
the  largest  merchant  marine  up  to  that  time  ever  produced  in  the  world,  and 
contrast  this  with  this  attempt  in  the  proposed  league  of  nations  again  to 
enslave  the  merchant  marine  of  this  country. 

.  We  appeal  to  the  spirit  which  built  the  Panama  Canal  that  our  surplus 
products  could  have  opened  to  them  the  markets  of  the  Orient,  and  contrast 
It  with  the  action  which  in  1913  removed  by  law  the  preferences  to  American 
shipping  then  obtained,  and  to-day  in  the  Shantung  outrage  has  closed  to  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  a  market  of  a  half-billion  souls. 

We  protest  against  British  dominance  over  the  cables  and  mail  communica- 
tions of  the  world,  and  refer  the  committee  to  the  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  Foreign  Trade  Council  on  this  subject. 

We  refer  the  Senate  committee  to  the  report  of  the  Senate  investigation 
committee  of  1913  on  the  operations  of  the  alien  shipping  trust,  the  conditions 
then  complained  of  and  admitted  to  exist,  which  remain  to-day  to  menace  the 
commercial  future  and  economic  progress  of  the  United  States. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  that  they  investigate 
the  stifling  of  American  aspirations  for  freedom  of  the  seas,  through  the  in- 
fluence in  the  various  chambers  of  commerce  and  business  organizations  in 
the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  of  the  paid  agents  of  steamship  com- 
panies, and  others  representing  foreign  shipping  interests. 

We  respectively  suggest  that  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  tliis  question 
your  honorable  committee  make  inquiry  into  the  action  during  the  war  of  the 
British  Government,  which,  through  **  orders  in  council "  not  sanctioned  by  inter- 
national law  or  tiie  comity  between  friendly  nations,  committed  numerous 
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acts  obviously  deslgrned  to  cripple  our  commerce  and  trade  during  the  war,  and 
especially  with  relation  to  the  effect  of  these  **  orders  in  council  *'  aa  obyions 
preparation  for  the  proposed  British  league  of  nations  now  being  considered. 

We  protest  against  any  situation  which  permits  British  vessels  to  demand 
and  to  get  free  wharves  in  practically  all  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  represent  approximately  5  per  cent  interest  on  an  American  investment 
of  $200,000,000,  and  which  puts  it  within  the  power  of  the  alien  shipping 
trust  to  deny  American  cities  the  right  to  do  foreign  business  through  these 
ports,  except  at  its  pleasure. 

This  we  do  in  the  name  of  justice,  of  honor,  and  in  the  American  spirit  of 
Independence.  While  the  United  States  remains  on  the  seas  by  fftvor  of  any 
foreign  Government,  this  country  is  in  economic  slavery. 

This  is  an  American  question.     If  America  settles  this  question  right  and 
the  principles  under  which  we  entered  the  war  are  insisted  on,  Ireland,  witb 
the  rest  of  the  world,  will  share  in  the  resulting  benefit 
We  are  Americans  first,  last,  and  always. 

We  ask  that  the  present  proposal  for  the  league  of  nations  be  opposed  for 
the  honor  of  our  country. 

Boston  Advtsobt  CoiiMrrriE 

.  Irish  Victobt  Fund. 
John  Mobton,  Chairman; 
Edward  F.  McSweenkt, 
John  H.  H.  McNamee, 
Edward  W.  Quinn, 
Danisl  Folet, 
Daniel  T.  O'Connell, 
James  O'Suixivan, 

Deleaatei» 

No.  17. 

Letter  or  Thomas  F.  Goonet  and  Others. 

Washington,  D.  C,  AuguH  SO,  1919. 
To  the  Committee  en  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Sen^Ue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs  :  The  Irish  race  of  Rhode  Island,  through  its  duly-accredited  represen- 
tatives, in  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  your  committee,  held  on"  Saturday, 
August  30,  1019,  to  consider  a  proposed  league  of  nations,  hereby  enters  its 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  league  in  its  present  fomL 

The  reasons  for  our  protest  are:  That  it  is  un-American  in  that  it  means 
the  abandonment  of  the  traditions  and  ideals  for  which  this  country  has 
always  stood ;  that  it  creates  an  alliance  with  European  powers  and  forces  us 
to  take  part  in  the  embroilments  of  those  powers;  that  it  means  the  enslave- 
ment of  millions  of  people ;  and  that  it  denies  to  those  people  the  right  to  de- 
termine for  ^emselves  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  want  to 
live;  and  that  it  means  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  principles  for  which 
this  country  fought. 

Further,  we  protest  against  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  league  and  peace 
treaty,  because  it  fails  to  recognize  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Ireland, 
a  government  that  is  the  choice  of  80  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
which  is  prevented  from  functioning  in  every  department  because  of  the 
military  power  maintained  by  England  In  Ireland — a  military  that  is  brutal 
and  savage  in  its  treatment  of  the  Irish  people. 

Further,  it  condones  and  perpetuates  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  promises  made 
by  the  representatives  of  England  in  procuring  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 

The  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  in  Rhode  Island  urge  upon  your  con- 
sideration, in  support  of  this  protest,  the  numberless  and  invaluable  contri- 
butions of  the  Irish  in  establishing,  and  maintaining  the  American  form'  of 
government,  to  which  they  have  looked  throughout  its  history  for  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  the  inalienable  right  of  freedom — ^"'That  government  of 
th^  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.** 

The  protest  herewith  presented  is  submitted  by  us  primarily  as  American 
citizens,  mindful  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  our  coimtry  to  Ireland,  and 
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dofliroQs  of  preserring  the  fuDdamental  principles  of  our  goyeminent  in  their 
Iiri&tine  strength  and  purity. 

The  Ibish  Race  of  Rhode  Ismx^ih 
By  Thomas   F.  Goonet. 

OoBRELius  G.  Moon. 

PaTVCK   J.  MUBFHT. 

Dando.  B.  Dobbett* 


No.  18. 


TeLBQBAIC  to  Ck>NGBE88MAN  NOLAN  REPBESENTINQ  THE  UNANIMOUS   SENTIMENT 

OF  THE  Ibish  Socibties  of  Califobnia  Against  Section  10  of  the  Leagxtb  of 
Nations. 

San  Fbancisco,  Calif.,  Auffust  29, 
Hon.  John  I.  Nolan,  Washington  D,  C. 

Please  represent  our  San  Francisco  and  nothern  California  societies  and  Irish 
freedom  fund  committee  of  California  at  hearing  before  committee  to-morrow 
morning. 

Andbew  J.  Oallagheb. 

No.  19. 

Joint  Statement  of  Michael  L.  Fahet,  Paul  F.  Spain,  and  Joseph  T.  Bben- 

NAN,  OF  Boston,  Mass. 

Ireland*s  claim  for  independence  was  given  a  new  birth  upon  the  declaration 
of  President  Wilson  when  our  nation  Joined  In  the  contest  for  the  defeat  of  Qer- 
many.  For  centuries  her  patriots  had  waged  the  fight  for  freedom  against  a 
world  tyrant,  against  a  people  who  dominated  through  force,  a  people  who 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  whose  hands  were  red  with  blood  and  who  were  guilty 
of  the  most  abominable  crimes. 

What  country  in  all  the  world  has  suffered  as  Ireland  in  the  contest  to  regain 
independence?  The  most  outrageous  crime,  and  the  one  to  which  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  which  England  perpetrated  upon  the  Irish  people  occurred 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  through  its  cruel  laws,  the  Irish  people 
were  scattered  throughout  the  world.  But  that  result,  as  shown  to-day,  strength- 
ened her  people,  and  to-day  their  power  will  be  shown  to  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  compel  England  to  grant  to  Ireland  the  Independence  her  people  have  long 
prayed  for. 

No.  20. 

Statement  of  Hugh  O'Neill,  of  Chicago,  Speaking  as  a  Repbesbntative  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundbed  fob  an  Ibish  Republic. 

Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee. 

The  Americans  of  the  Irish  race  in  the  great  Middle  West,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  America,  urge  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  league  of  nations  because  It 
impairs  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  violates  the  principles  for  which 
we  entered  the  war,  creates  an  unholy  alliance,  nullifies  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  creates  a  superstate,  endangers  the  Constitution,  destroys  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  recognizes  the  breakdown  of  nationalism  and  the  creation  of 
an  international  power,  gives  to  England  the  control  of  the  seas;  and  guarantees 
to  England  the  possession  of  Ireland  against  the  wish  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  league  of  nations  impairs  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  because 
it  places  the  United  States  Government  under  the  control  of  a  superstate 
operating  through  an  assembly  and  a  council,  the  United  States  in  the  assem- 
bly having  only  1  vote  in  45,  and  England  saving  6  and  the  practical  control 
of  the  majority  of  the  other  votes,  and  in  the  council  only  1  vote  in  9  and 
no  vote  at  all  when  her  interests  are  at  stake.  Because  It  requires  us  to 
maintain  permanent  armies  upon  foreign  soil  to  police  the  discontented  sub- 
jects of  bloated  monarchies  or  crush  the  tumults  of  peoples  indulging  in  the 
wild  theories  of  socialism  or  nnarcby. 
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Because  It  takes  away  from  the  United  States  CoDgress  the  right  to  de* 
dare  war  or  conclude  peace.  Because  it  creates  a  supergovernment  that 
would  be  an  unrestrained  and  unlimited  trust  which  would  dominate  our 
international  and  domestic  affairs.  The  league  of  nations  violates  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  America  entered  the  war,  and  as  the  President,  the  spoke»- 
tcLAu  of  America,  says,  "We  entered  the  war  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the 
world  and  for  the  liberation  of  Its  people;  for  the  rights  of  nations  great  and 
small  and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their  own  way  of  life 
and  obedience;  for  the  reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed: 
for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  nations;  for  affording  material  guaranties 
of  political  and  territorial  independence  for  great  and  small  nations  alike. 

"We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self  government,  and  vindicated  de- 
velopment of  all  people."  (May  26,  1917.)  "And  that  the  people  of  the  world 
shall  choose  their  own  masters  and  govern  their  own  destinies,  not  as  we  wisli, 
but  as  they  wish." 

The  league  of  nations  creates  an  unholy  alliance  and  violates  the  doctrine 
of  George  Washington  as  to  no  entangling  alliances.  Are  we  ready  to  adroit 
that  Washington  was  a  dreamer,  that  nationlism  has  broken  down,  and  that 
a  Bolsheviki  Internationalism  shall  be  the  form  of  our  new  freedom?  An 
alliance  would  be  destructive  of  American  liberty,  and  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land in  a  league  of  nations  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people. 

The  league  of  nations  would  nullify  the  Declaration  of  Independence  because 
It  ignores  the  fundamental  truth  declared  as  the  basis  of  good  Government 
that  all  just  governments  derive  their  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  ignores  the  self-evident  truth  that  all  peoples  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  because  it  would  leave  the  Irish  in  political  servitude  and  seal  their 
doom  by  article  10,  which  guarantees  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  signatory 

powers. 

The  league  of  nations  endangers  the  Constitution  because  it  suspends  the 
guarantees  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  constitution.  It  limits  the 
functions  of  the  Congress,  limits  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  dislodges  the  powers  of  both  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  and  either  assumes  them  or  places  them  under  the  control  of  the 
President,  thereby  making  him  a  virtual  dictator. 

The  league  of  nations  destroys  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  It  takes  away  froni 
It  the  character  of  a  national  policy  and  reduces  it  to  the  level  of  a  regional 

understudy. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  league  of  nations. 


No.  21. 


Statement  of  Kichabd  W.  Wolfe,  of  Chicago,  Form  eh  Phestoent  Cook 
County  Real  Estate  Board  of  Chicago,  in  Behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
100  fob  an  Irish  Repubuc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of 
nations  because  its  provisions  are  in  opposition  to  the  great  principles  for 
which  our  country  fought  in  the  big  war,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy and  to  secure  the  rights  of  small  nations.  This  denial  of  the  priiwlples 
for  which  we  fought  has  filled  the  hearts  of  American  citizens  with  dis- 
appointment, dissatisfaction,  and  unrest. 

I  am  further  opposed  to  the  proposed  league  of  nations  because  it  would 
doom  Ireland  to  perpetual  servitude  to  England.  To  do  this  would  be  a 
grave  injustice  not  only  to  Ireland  but  also  a  grave  wrong  to  America. 

You,  gentlemen,  have  red  blood  in  your  veins,  and  you  resent  an  insult. 
You  are  human,  and  you  resist  and  strike  back  at  anybody  or  anything  that 
robs  you  of  your  property,  your  rights,  and  opportunities. 

It  is  because  of  these  very  human  reasons  that  the  Irish  question  is  an 
American  question.  We  of  the  Irish  race  in  America  resent  insult  and  refdst 
and  strike  hack  at  the  enemy  who  would  rob  us  and  assassinate  our  char- 
acter. England  In  order  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  Ireland  thinks  it  desira- 
ble to  destroy  the  infiuence,  assassinate  the  character  and  injure  in  every 
conceivable  wpy  the  Irish  race  in  this  country.  So  that  it  takes  10,  20,  or  30 
per  cent  more  brains  and  more  energy  for  a  man  of  the  Irish  race  than  for 
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«  Bian  of  the  Eogllah  or  Scotch  races,  or  other  races  to  accomplisb  the  Bame 
resulta  in  this  country.  Now,  there  can  not  be  inflicted  upon  a  part  of  tlie 
community  or  a  part  of  tlie  nation  a  loss  or  Injury  witliout  correapondiiv 
loss  and  Injury  to  the  community  or  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

The  stage  Irishman  was  manufactured  In  the  London  music  halls  and 
Rhipped  to  this  country  to  aid  the  deadly  work  of  the  murderer  of  the  Irish 
•character  by  that  deadliest  of  weapons,  ridicule.  Newspapers,  books,  periodl- 
•calB,  the  lecture  platform,  and  more  recently  the  motion  picture — every  avenue 
of  publicity— has  been  used  to  besmirch  the  Irish  race  in  America.  Provost 
Marshal  (S-owder  has  reported  that  the  percentage  of  Irish  who  waived  ex- 
emption was  much  higher  than  that  of  English  or  Scotch  or  other  races.  But 
rhe  English  propagandists  would  have  us  believe  differently.  England  has 
spent  millions  for  propaganda,  and  the  lies  told  about  the  Irish  are  enough 
to  curse  the  world.  It  Is,  I  submK,  sound  American  policy  to  remove  the 
cause  of  this  friction,  of  this  humiliation.  Insult,  and  Injury  to  American 
i-lttzens  of  the  Irish  race.  The  cause  is  the  enslavement  of  Ireland  by  England. 
A  free  Ireland  would  remove  the  motive  for  English  attack  upon  American 
citizens  of  the  Irish  race. 

Besides,  It  would,  more  than  anything  else,  help  to  bring  about  that  which 
every  good  American  citizen  wants  to  see,  that  it  Is  a  hamonious  American 
nation,  all  of  the  races  coming  together  in  the  melting  pot,  and  commingling 
and  uniting  for  the  common  good  of  the  Republic.  There  should  be  no 
friction  between  the  English  race  and  the  Irish  race  in  this  country,  and  there 
would  be  none  If  Ireland  were  free,  because  then  the  business  of  the  propa- 
gandist was  at  an  end.  The  paid  lecturers  spreading  poison  and  hate  against 
the  Irish  race  In  America  would  be  out  of  a  job.  The  Irish  question  is  an 
American  question,  and  we  appeal  to  you  to  look  upon  It  as  such. 

We  went  to  war  to  right  the  wrongs  of  small  nations,  to  make  democracy 
4Bafe  for  the  world.  Ireland  by  a  plebiscite  has  declared  for  a  republic.  Indeed, 
Ireland  Is  the  only  one  of  the  small  nations  that  has  had  a  plebiscite  and 
expressed  Its  self-determination.  How  can  any  American  consistently  deny^ 
Ireland's  right  to  a  republican  form  of  government?  How  can  any  American 
deny  a  republic  In  favor  of  an  empires  with  a  caste  system  which  Is  mediocre 
where  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  entail  persists,  where  a  state  church  takes 
part  in  government,  where  a  house  of  lords  rules  with  all  Its  power  of  titles, 
wealth,  and  prestige? 

Ireland's  case  furnishes  the  supreme  example  of  merciless  profiteering  and 
exploitation.  Let  us  take  the  figures  on  Irish  population.  I  quote  from  a 
British  nutlicatlon,  the  Statesman's  Year  Book.  It  shows  that  in  the  y(«r 
1800  the  population  of  Ireland  was  6,000,000,  while  the  population  of  England 
was  8,000,000.  In  1850  the  population  of  Ireland  rose  to  nearly  9,000.000. 
The  population  of  Ireland  to-day  Is  less  than  4,500,000.  The  po);)ulatlon  of 
England  is  86,000,000.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  English  economist,  has  stated 
that  Ireland  can  support  a  population  of  25,000,000.  And  everyone  who  knows 
anything  about  It  knows  that  Ireland  can  support  a  population  of  25,000,000 
to  30,000,000.  Belgium  has  a  poulation  of  8,000,000  and  Is  less  than  one-third 
the  size  of  Ireland.  Belgium  and  Holland  combined  are  not  so  large  as  Ireland. 
The  decline  in  population  Is  an  arrow  sign  as  to  Ireland's  decay  In  other  ways — 
industrially,  socially,  educationally.  Before  the  war  Ireland  was  doing  less 
than  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  export  business  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  ruling  class  of  England  Is  blind,  as  privileged  classes  have  always  been 
blind.  If  It  was  not  blind,  this  English  ruling  class  would  realize  that  Ireland 
folly  populated  and  prosperous  would  be  a  better  customer  and  certainly  a 
l>etter  friend  to  England  than  Ireland  depopulated  and  disaffected.  Ireland 
would  be  a  profitable  customer  of  this  count^yr  far  more  so  than  countries  far 
away  whose  trade  we  are  eager  too  get.  Ireland  occupies  a  very  advantageous 
position  in  the  highway  of  commerce,  a  position  similar  to  that  of  important 
business  corners  in  the  center  of  city  life. 

Ireland  free  would  be  a  country  of  25,000,000  to  80,000,000,  prosperous  and 
thriving,  and  of  great  potential  value  to  America. 

The  question  is  asked.  Would  we  go  to  war  with  England  to  free  Ireland? 
That  is  not  a  fair  or  honest  question.  That  question  is  not  now  before  us. 
That  question  was  settled  when  we  went  into  the  war  for  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  and  when  England  accepted  our  aid  with  that  declara- 
tion sent  out  to  the  world.  To  keep  faith  with  our  soldiers  dend  in  France  and 
Flanders  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  keep  faith  with  the  crippled  and 
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maimed,  to  keep  faith  with  weeping  mothers  and  sad  flrealdes  of  America,  fbM 
is  the  question  now  confronting  us.  We  ask  yon  to  save  American  honor. 
It  is  not  America,  but  England,  that  would  go  to  war  should  you  decide  to 
preserve  the  faith.    England  will  not  dare  do  it 


No.  22. 


AoDBESs  OF  Bis.  Shasmas  O'Sheel,  Repbesentino  the  WnxiAK  Peasse  Beahch 

OF  THE  FlU£NI>8  OF  IBISH  FREEDOM  AND  THE  WlIXIAM  ROONEY  SOCIETY,  BOTH 

OF  New  York:. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators  of  the  conunittee,  within  recent  months  not  only 
have  I  been  made  aware  of  the  sentiments  of  the  two  sod  ties  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  here,  but,  having  addressed  46  audiences  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  I  hav« 
felt  the  pulse  of  thousands  of  American  citizens,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
two  thoughts  which  are  all  I  shall  try  to  present  to  you  I  correctly  represent 
very  widespread  and  deeply  felt  convictions. 

In  the  first  place,  Americans  of  Irish  blood  oppose  any  such  league  of  nations 
as  here  proposed  far  more  vehemently  from  a  purely  American  standpoint  than 
from  any  thought  for  Ireland.  A  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  earnest  and 
thoroughgoing  approval  which  every  audience  I  have  addressed  has  exi>rea9ed 
when  I  said  that  if 'Irish-Americans  were  to  be  offered  the  bribe  of  immediate 
liberation  of  Ireland,  with  the  repayment  to  Ireland  of  every  penny  ever 
drained  out  of  her  by  England  as  the  price  of  their  support  of  a  league  which 
would  infringe  American  righta,  there  would  not  be  a  man  or  woman  of  all 
the  millions  of  them  who  would  consider  the  proposition  for  a  minute. 

The  other  thought  is  this :  Two  or  three  Senators  have  asserted  that  Ireland's 
real  hoi)e  for  liberation  must  be  found  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  XI  of  the 
'present  league^f-nations  covenant,  which  reads : 

*'  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  right  of  each  member  of  the 
league  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  of  the  council  any  clrcuiu- 
stance  whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threatens  to  disturb 
either  the  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends." 

The  idea  advanced  is  that  under  tliis  paragraph  a  member  of  the  league 
might  befriend  Ireland  by  bringing  its  condition  under  military  rule  to  the 
attention  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  league.  That  is  undoubtedly  true— 
so  true  that  the  English  authors  of  the  league  covenant  have  guarded  against 
it  by  a  paragraph  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  noticed  to-day,  paragraph  7 
of  Article  XV,  as  follows : 

'*  If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them  and  is  found 
by  the  council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party  the  council  shall  so  report  and 
shall  make  no  recommendations  as  to  its  settlement'* 

It  has  been  proved  here  to-day  beyond  even  the  attempt  to  question  that  the 
case  of  Ireland  is  not  a  domestic  matter,  but  under  all  international  law  an 
international  matter ;  but  that  is  not  the  point ;  the  point  is  that  the  council  shall 
decide  whether  they  will  consider  and  promulgate  It  as  a  domestic  or  an  inter- 
national matter.  If  they  decide  that  it  is  domestic,  that  is  the  end.  If  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  being  slaughtered  and  the  American  people  were  aflame 
to  help  them,  our  Government  could  not  even  protest  further  after  the  council 
shall  have  decided  that  massacre  of  the  Irish  people  is  an  English  domestic 
concern.  Surely  It  will  be  said  the  American  members  of  council  and  assembly 
would  never  in  such  circumstances  agree  to  such  an  Interpretation,  but  if  they 
did  not  and  all  others  did,  there  being  no  unanimous  decision,  surely  the 
majority  decision  would  necessarily  prevail  to  the  extent  of  estoppng  all  action 
by  the  lenge  or  Its  members. 

**And  the  final  point  to  consider  is  that  this  paragraph  was  not  in  the  oriprlnnl 
draft  of  the  league  made  public  in  February,  but  added  entirely  anew  in  tlie 
revised  draft — ^purposely,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  purposely  to  further  safe- 
guard Englanri  against  American  sympathy  for  Ireland  being  expresised 
through  the  league.    I  thank  you.*' 
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No.  28. 

Statement  of  R.  E.  O'Maixet,  of  Kansas  City,  Ma 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  here  as  the  authorized  representative  of  the  I^lBh-Amer^ 
eau  Societies  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  having  a  membership  of  more  than  5,000 
persons.  I  know  of  no  better  method  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant question  than  to  file  with  you  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  thirty- 
second  annual  picnic  of  the  Irish- American  Societies,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  helxl 
in  Fairmont  Park  on  Sunday,  August  17. 

The  majority  of  the  people  I  represent  are  American  born  and  of  Irish 
ancestry. 

In  addition  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  resolutions  filed  herewith,  I 
tlilnk  I  can  say  without  fear  of  truthful  contradiction  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  my  community  are  opposed  to  the  document  known  as  the 
I^ieague  of  Nations  and  opposed  to  any  document  that  might  involve  this  Nation 
In  entangling  alliances. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  follow:) 
'Whereas  there  is  now  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  'that  body** 
ratification  or  rejection  an  instrument  known  as  the  league  of  nations 
covenant;  and 
"Whereas,  article  3  of  said  covenant  gives  the  British  six  votes  in  the  league** 
assembly  to  America's  one,  even  in  passing  on  America's  questions.  We, 
with  a  hundred  million  population,  are  given  only  the  same  voting  power  as 
the  negro  Republic  of  Liberia  In  Africa,  the  nondescript  kingdom  of  Hedjaar 
in  Asia,  and  the  semisavage  island  of  Hayti  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and 
"Whereas  under  article  8  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations  advise  us 
what  size  fieet  and  army  America  should  have;  and,  once  the  size  Is  agreed 
on,  it  can  never  be  Increased  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  for- 
elgn  nations;  and 
Whereas  article  10  binds  us  to  make  war  for  monarchies  against  smaller  na* 
tlons  seeking  freedom  from  imperialism,  militarism  and  tyranny,  should 
any  one  of  said  smaller  nations  in  its  struggle  for  freedom  receive  help  fron> 
outside  sources  such  as  was  given  our  own  beloved  country  by  France  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  such  as  we  gave  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in  Its  struggle 
for  freedom  from  the  horrible  atrocities  Inflicted  on  it  by  the  Spanish  King- 
dom. Under  article  10  we  are  bound  If  China  should  ever  attempt  to  recover 
Shantung,  which  is  under  the  peace  treaty  given  to  Japan,  to  wage  war 
against  a  friendly  people,  who  have  patterned  their  Government  after  our 
own,  in  the  interest  of  a  pagan  monarchy.  Likewise,  should  the  recently 
formed  Irish  republic  resist  further  misrule  by  Britain  and  outside  a^d 
is  given  her,  we  as  Americans  are  compelled  to  send  our  boys  across  the 
seas  to  fight  a  people  struggling  for  freedom  from  oppression,  a  people  that 
in  America's  struggle  against  the  same  nation  that  is  now  the  oppressor  of 
the  Irish  race  gave  their  encouragement,  sympathy,  men  and  a  sum  of 
$300,000,  a  large  sum  indeed  at  that  time,  for  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence; Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Irish-American  societies  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  gathered 
at  their  thirty-first  annual  picnic,  held  at  Fairmount  Park,  Sunday,  August  17, 
1919,  gratefully  acknowledge  the  patriotic  service  Senator  James  A.  Reed 
is  rendering  our  country  in  his  able  and  courageous  opposition  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  this  measure  and  respectfully  urge  Senator  Selden  P. 
Spencer  to  join  with  Senator  Reed  in  an  unrelenting  effort  to  prevent  this 
shameful  abdication  of  this  Nation's  sovereignty  and  this  unwarranted  attempt 
to  make  Great  Britain  a  super-state  with  six  votes,  while  out  great  Republic,, 
which  is  and  should  remain  the  leading  Nation  of  the  world,  is  ranked  along- 
side the  petty  kingdoms  and  barbaric  nations  of  the  world.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  approve  the  Mason  resolution  appropriating 
necessary  funds  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation to  the  republic  of  Ireland  and  that  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwarded  by  the  chairman  of  this  gathering  to  the  distinguished  Senators 
mentioned  herein  and  to  the  Hon.  William  T.  Bland,  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  this  district;  also  to  the  press  of  the  State. 
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No.  24. 

CNANmOU8LT  AD0FTE1>   HT  THE    DeUSGATKS    TO   THE  GKHTSAI.  I«ABQB    UHIOir   Of 

Philadelphia,  Pa^  Jult  13,  1919. 

PSESENTED  BT  WiLLIAlC  J.  BOYLE  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Re$olv€d,  That  this  Central  Labor  Union,  representing  upward  of  900,000 
workmen,  record  its  protest  against  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
league  of  nations  as  at  present  constituted.  It  has  even  been  the  policy  of 
America  to  encourage  democracy  every wliere  and  it  is  unthinkable  that  «e 
«houId  now  array  ourselves  on  the  side  of  autocracy  by  agreeing  to  article  10  of 
the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations,  which  would  compel  us  to  aid  in  keeping 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  world  in  perpetual  bondage.  We  abhor  the 
thought  that  any  group  of  men  other  than  Americans  be  empowered  to  dictate 
our  policies  in  peace  or  war.  Our  slogan  is,  "  America  first,"  and  we  especially 
approve  that  part  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  convention  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  9-^30,  1919, 
which  declares,  "That  nothing  in  the  league  of  nations  con  be  construed  as 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  Ireland  as  recognized  by  the  vote 
•of  this  covention.*' 


No.  25. 


Statement  of  Edwakd  F.  McSweenet,  of  Boston,  Member  of  the  Advisobt 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Victory  Fund  and  National  Officer  Friends 
of  Irish  Freedom. 

As  I  have  stated  in  a  series  of  articles  published  by  the  Boston  American, 
the  desperate  need  of  civilization  today  is  peace — ^from  armed  strife;  from 
•capitalistic  oppression ;  from  industrial  terrorism ;  to  get  the  world  badbc  to  a 
semblance  of  brotherhood  between  men.  Above  all,  the  Americon  people  want 
peace  with  honor.  Only  two  years  ago  a  presidential  election  was  won  on  the 
slogan  that  "  He  kept  us  out  of  war."  At  that  time  Belgium  had  been  occupied 
for  more  than  three  years ;  the  richest  parts  of  France  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  and  the  allied  enemy  was  irresistibly  pushing  forward  to  control 
of  the  channel  ports;  England  was  threatened  with  invation  and  starvation. 
For  three  years  and  three  months  the  world  was  ringing  with  stories  of  atroci- 
ties, outrages,  barbarism;  yet  the  American  people  were  so  opposed  to  war 
that  even  with  all  the  facts  before  them  they  decided  the  choice  of  the  greatest 
•officer  in  the  world  on  the  antiwar  issue. 

At  this  time  the  German  plans  for  world  control  were  substantially  consum- 
mated, the  Teutonic  dream  of  centuries  was  about  to  come  true.  From  Berlin 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Central  Powers  were  practically  in  mastery,  and  with 
the  ultimate  victory  which  was  admitted  unless  America  intervened,  Germany 
would  retain  its  control  over  South  Africa,  which,  with  Siberia,  will  in  another 
generation  be  the  source  of  the  world's  food  supply. 

The  imminent  collapse  of  Russia  assured  German  control  of  the  wealth  of 
food  and  minerals  of  Siberia  and  the  other  undeveloped  parts  of  the  former 
•dominion  of  the  Romanoffs. 

GERMANS   FOUGHT   WITHOUT   PRETENSE. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  German  pretense  about  the  rights  of  small  people, 
4Self-determination,  freedom,  or  democracy. 

German  control  was  autocracy,  based  on  the  power  of  might  ov^  right. 

When  the  presidential  campaign  was  held  in  1916  this  was  the  exact  situation 
in  Europe,  yet  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  United  States  voted  to  reelect 
the  President  who  had  asked  for  their  support  because  "he  kept  us  out  of 
war." 

When,  in  response  to  the  urging  of  the  Allies,  the  President,  In  1917,  an- 
nounced that  American  Intervention  was  necessary,  he  laid  down,  in  lan^aiee 
which  seemed  divinely  inspired,  a  declaration  of  purposes  which  made  partici- 
pation seem  a  holy  cause — another  Crusade  to  save  the  world  from  sin;  to 
repeat  in  our  generation  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution.  With  purest 
altruism  and  without  hope  of  reward,  the  United  States  entered  the  war  to 
Insure  for  the  world  forever  the  things  for  which  Washington  fought  and 
«ecured  by  American  independence. 
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The  war  was  won  bj  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,  and  to^ay, 
eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  national  delirium  of  Joy 
shown  at  Its  ending  has  not  been  Justified.  The  great,  patient,  loyal  heart  of 
JLmerica  is  uneasy.  The  end  of  the  war  has  brought,  not  happiness  *and  con- 
tentment, but  doubt  and  apprehension. 

At  the  root  of  the  national  distress  Is  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the 
United  States'  delegates  to  the  peace  conference  to  fulfill  the  solemn  promises 
made  to  the  nation  when  it  entered  and  won  the  war;  to  the  4,000,000  young 
men  called  Into  armed  service,  75,000  of  whom  were  killed  believing  that  they  died 
for  a  high  ideal ;  and  to  the  250,000  more  or  less  permanently  maimed,  each  one 
a  living  demand  for  redemption  of  our  pledges. 

The  altruistic  and  unselfish  spirit  which  flamed  Into  action  with  the  Presi- 
dent's declarations  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  made  the  call  for  arms  has 
not  changed  in  the  slightest.  The  United  States  asks  for  nothing,  wants  nothing 
but  it  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  after  defealng  German  military  despotism 
it  is  now  asked  to  abandon  American  Ideals  and  repudiate  America.  Having 
won  the  war,  the  United  States  Is  denied  the  right  to  dictate  any  vital  part  of 
the  peace  pledges  to  accept  a  monarchical  dominance,  based  on  "  navallsm."  It 
welcomed  eagerly  the  Idea  of  a  league  of  nations  which  was  In  line  with  the 
declaration  which  caused  us  to  enter  the  war,  but  as  the  facts  became  known, 
the  people  are  determined  to  repudiate  the  proposed  "  league  of  nations,"  written 
by  Lord  Cecil,  which.  In  its  lengthy  preamble,  does  not  even  mention  or  hint  at 
"liberty,"  or  "self-determination,"  while  confirming  mastery  of  the  world  in  the 
great  powers.  At  its  b|^8t,  the  proposed  league  of  nations  is  a  provocation  to 
war,  and  at  its  worst  a  buttress  of  imperialism. 

ENGLAND  BLAICED  FOB  GBBA.T  WAB. 

The  nation,  willing  to  make  full  allowances  for  the  necessary  give  and  take 
of  conflicting  national  interests  to  achieve  the  main  end  in  view,  has  been 
reluctantly  forced  to  believe  that  if  the  peace  conference  had  insisted  on  a 
peace  based  on  our  declaration  of  purposes  made  before  we  entered  the  war 
the  world  would  to-day  be  well  on  the  road  to  peace,  and  that  the  seduction 
of  American  ideals  and  pledges  by  allied  flattery,  intrigue,  and  power  of  per- 
suasion will,  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  establish  with  crushing  force  the 
secret  treaty  agreements ;  regarding  which,  on  April  7, 1917,  at  Leeds,  President 
Jowett,  of  the  independent  labor  party  of  England,  said:  "The  world  war 
came  as  the  result  of  England's  secret  treaties." 

It  will  perpetuate  the  diplomatic  intrigues  and  selfish  balance-of-power 
agreements  with  their  Inevitable  consequences  of  human,  racial,  and  economic 
oppression,  which  it  was  the  hope  of  the  United  States  the  war  would  remove 
forever. 

The  league  of  nations,  in  short,  will  undo  the  work  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  will  make  Great  Britain  supreme  in  the  world.  Under  the  pretense 
of  ftrlendship  it  is  a  carefully  laid  and  skillfully  worked  out  plan  to  retain, 
hamper,  and  dwarf  the  power  of  the  United  States  to  progress  to  its  manifest 
destiny  to  be  the  leading  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  a  consummation 
urgently  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  because  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  proved  that  its  progress  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  a 
willingness  to  give  equal  freedom  to  all,  as  opposed  to  the  repressive  and  arro- 
gant overlordshlp  which  has  been  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  British 
control,  which  for  centuries  has  made  it  a  definite  policy  to  cripple  or  remove 
by  whatever  means  at  hand  its  business  rivals. 

It  was  British  hatred  of  colonial  progress  and  hope  to  destroy  a  potential 
commercial  rival  that  caused  the  American  Revolution. 

It  destroyed  the  commerce  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  France. 

It  has  repeatedly  tried  to  control  or  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Every  time  it  has  had  opportunity  it  has  shown  its  hatred  of  this 
country. 

It  has  now  destroyed  Germany  and  would  again  control  this  country. 

It  went  to  war  with  China  to  force  It  to  accept  the  opium  trade,  and  then 
took  Hongkong  and  $30,000,000  Indemnity. 

IBISH  OPPOSITION  TO  PACT. 

The  Irish  stock  In  America  has  found  here  economic,  religions,  and  political 
freedom.  Their  first  allegiance  is  here.  They  are,  above  all,  Americans. 
Bitter  experience  for  centuries  of  the  economic,  political,  and  religious  degrada 
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tion,  due  to  English  rule  and  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  yariotu  processee  b; 
which  Qreat  Britain  reaches  its  goal,  has  given  the  States  Senate  pennits 
our  best  friend  among  the  nations  to  be  wronged*  stolen  its  principal  com- 
mercial district  from  China  to  be  exploited  by  Brltain*s  partner  in  the  Orteot 
Japan,  which  did  not  send  a  soldier  to  Europe  to  aid  the  war. 

While  the  nation  abhors  war,  there  Is  a  price  which  is  too  high  to  be  paid 
for  a  shameful  peace.  This  is  a  strictly  American  question,  yet  the  commonest 
defense  of  the  league  is  that  oi^x)sitlon  to  it  is  stirred  up  wholly  by  Irish 
hatred  of  England.  That  the  American  Irish  are  against  the  league  proposed 
is  true,  but  not  for  the  reason  given.  The  first  object  of  every  person  of  Irish 
blood  in  this  country  is  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States. 

As  they  made  the  largest  single  racial  contribution  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  they  are  to-day  tlie  largest  single  racial  force 
in  the  present  struggle  to  save  America  from  the  consequences  of  the  sarrender 
of  American  liberty  at  the  Paris  conference. 

▲PATHT  ABROAD  BBGASDZNG  LBAQUB. 

This  much  may  be  said  in  addition — if  the  persons  of  Irish  blood  in  tlie 
United  States,  who  accepted  without  reservation  the  President's  promises  and 
in  every  way  met  the  call  in  men,  money,  and  war  service,  not  obtruding  them- 
selves, keeping  quiet  under  a  systematized  campaign  of  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation, would  now  consent  to  remain  silent  upder  the  fact  that  they 
are  under  this  proposed  league  marlced  to  be  the  only  subject  white  race 
on  earth,  they  would  in  Justice  forfeit  the  respect  of  all  men — ^worse  than 
this — they  would  lose  their  self-respect,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  ^for  an 
automatic  discrimination  against  themselves  In  every  field  of  human  activities. 
As  Americans  first,  however,  they  put  the  United  States  first  When  its  liberty 
and  future  are  safeguarded,  Ireiaiul  will  incidentally  be  benefited,  because 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  principle  involved. 

The  astounding  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  Nation  where  the 
league  of  nations  is  taken  seriously.  The  apathy  concerning  it  among  the  allied 
nations  is  because  it  is  known  to  be  what  it  actually  is :  A  British  plan  to  get 
dominance  over  the  United  States,  which  the  other  nations  are  satisfied  to  let 
happen,  while  each  (with  the  exception  of  Italy),  shares  in  the  division  of  lout 
parceled  out  in  secret  treaties  made  during  the  war,  and  confirmed  in  Lord 
Cecil's  league  of  nations. 

As  the  creditor  Nation  of  the  world,  the  only  one  with  no  ax  to  grind,  the 
United  States  was  in  a  position  to  command  compliance  in  the  peace  negotiations 
with  the  ideal  which  forced  it  into  the  war.  At  the  beginning  every  wish  was 
complied  with.  When  President  Wilson  proposed  the  ridiculous  conference  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Russian  Reds,  the  conference  smiled,  shrugged  its 
diplomatic  shoulders,  and  consented,  whereupon  Mr.  Wilson  appointed  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  the  Rev.  Herron,  whose  peculiar  notions  re- 
garding marriage  and  other  long-observed  American  ideals  are,  to  say  the  least, 
liberal.  Inasmuch  as  the  Nation  has  since  the  war  become  familiar  with  the 
Herron  type  of  internationalists,  who  have  come  into  prominence  and  power,  it 
loyally  gagged  hard  and  swallowed.  The  Prince's  Island  conference,  as  the  wise 
ones  who  voted  for  it  expected,  never  was  held. 


((  ^»  A  m«tn*T.%«  •* 


EUBOPEAN  "QBATrrUDS  '  PATHETIC. 

The  gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  European  nations  to  the  United  States  as 
represented  in  Its  Chief  Executive  was  pathetic.  They  believed  that  he  was  the 
magic  worker — they  wanted  and  expected  him  to  give  to  them  peace,  three  meals 
a  day,  and  a  roof  over  their  head,  and  got  a  Pandora's  box,  from  which  the 
colony  of  mischiefs  is  escaping  despite  the  assurance  that  it  would  remain  closed. 
The  world,  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  is  beginning  to  realize  what 
Wellington  meant  when  he  said  after  Waterloo :  "  There  is  only  one  thing  worse 
than  defeat — ^victory." 

France  has  so  little  confidence  in  the  league,  as  a  power  to  restrain  war,  that 
it  insisted  on  and  obtained  a  separate  defensive  alliance  with  the  United  States. 

In  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  August  8  the  premier  said  that  the 
league  offered  Belgium  so  little  guaranty  of  peace  that  It  forces  that  nation  to 
look  to  its  own  defense.  Italy,  which  alone  has  been  denied  its  secret-trea^  loot; 
is  defiant  and  resentfuL 
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When  the  league  was  presented  to  the  British  Parliament,  its  reception, 
according  to  the  London  press,  was  derisive  laughter,  the  Joke  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.    It  was  natorally  not  opposed. 

The  King  of  England  paid  unprecedented  honor  to  Lloyd-Qeorge  on  his  home- 
coming from  Paris  because  of  his  diplomatic  victories  for  Britain,  and  well  he 
might  While  the  power  of  every  other  monarchy  has  been  lessened,  where  not 
abolished.  Great  Britain  is  In  political  control  of  every  third  human  being  on 
earth,  and  is  absolute  on  the  seas ;  its  only  formidable  European  rival  is  out  of 
tbe  way;  it  has  only^  one  real  business  competitor  left — the  United  States, 
which  it  obviously  proposes  to  subdue  by  the  arts  in  which  it  has  no  peer — 
diplomatic  finesse,  flattery,  deception.  Intrigue. 

To  accomplish  this  end  a  campaign  of  British  misrepresentation  has  been 
permitted  to  be  carried  on  in  this  country  and  in  South  America,  in  which 
country  it  is  designed  to  stifle,  obstruct,  ond  control  the  competition  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  United  States  it  has  largely  been  directed  to  isolate  the 
Irish  question  from  the  other  questions  of  British  Imperial  policy  in  their  rela* 
tion  to  American  interests  to  force  it  forward  as  matter  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
and  by  Invoking  religious,  racial,  and  personal  passions,  in  the  intensity  of  the 
controversy,  to  sidetrack  discussion  of  matters  of  vital  interest. 

Decided  on  merit,  there  can  be  no  permanent  union  between  the  government 
theories  of  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  marriage  of  the  serpent 
and  the  dove,  doomed  in  advance  to  disaster. 

"hilitabism"  and  "navalism.'* 

There  is  no  difference  to  the  future  of  liberty  between  "  militarism  *'  as  repre- 
sented by  Germany  and  "navallsm,"  which  is  the  power  behind  the  Govern- 
ment whose  policy  Is  thus  explained  by  Lord  Thring : 

'*  The  means  by  which  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  were  acquired  have 
been  various  as  the  possessions  themselves.  What  is  the  link  which  fastens 
each  of  these  possessions  to  the  mother  country?  The  inherent  and  indestructi- 
ble right  to  exercise  imperial  powers;  in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Queen  and  the  British  Parliament.  What,  again,  is  the  common  bond  of  union 
between  these  vast  colonial  possessions,  differing  in  laws,  in  religion,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  population?  The  same  answer  must  be  given,  namrfy,  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The  mode  in  which  the  materials  composing  the 
British  Empire  have  been  cemented  together  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  mftn- 
ner  of  the  construction  of  the  American  Union.  In  the  case  of  the  American 
Union  independent  States  voluntarily  relinquisheed  a  portion  of  their  sover- 
eignty to  secure  national  unity,  and  intrusted  the  guardianship  of  that  unity  to 
a  representative  body  chosen  by  themselves.*' 

While  Lord  Thring  is  in  error  in  his  conception  of  the  "guardianship**  of 
American  sovereignty,  which  reposes  In  the  people  alone,  he  draws  a  correct 
picture  of  the  power  of  British  sovereignty,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  purposes 
of  which  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  With  "  militarism  **  temporarily 
defeated.  Inevitably  to  grow  again  If  the  league  of  nations  Is  approved  by  the 
United  States,  the  present  fight  is  on  "navalism,"  the  present  and  future 
menace  of  world  peace. 

HOW  ENGLAND  HAS  DOMINATED  THE  WOBLD. 

With  the  exception  of  one  decade  In  the  nineteenth  century,  about  the  fifties, 
when  the  United  States  awakened  and  took  the  control  of  the  seas,  only  to 
relinquish  it  again  with  the  coming  of  the  Civil  War,  England,  by  the  power 
of  her  navy,  has  absolutely  dominated  the  world. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  in  November,  1918,  the  United  States  had  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  soldiers  in  France  than  Great  Britain,  the  balance  of 
British  soldiers  necessary  to  equalize  the  number  of  United  States  forces  at  the 
frcMit  having  been  diverted  to  police  duty  in  Egypt,  India,  and  Ireland. 

The  British  Navy  was  strengthened  constantly  during  the  war.  The  United 
States  was  permitted  to  build  a  merchant  marine,  but  without  freedom  of  the 
seas,  which  was  not  even  brought  up  for  discussion  at  Paris.  England  retains 
the  power  over  the  United  States  that  it  has  exercised  for  a  generation  to 
control  rates,  freights,  sailings,  and  ports,  which  leaves  this  country  in  com- 
mercial bondage  to  it.  As  a  result  the  worklngmen  of  the  United  States  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  unemployed  for  four  months  of  each  year. 


930  TREATY  OF  PEACE  WITH  GEBMAHT. 

Secretary  Lansing  made  two  statements  in  his  testimony  before  the  S^iate 
C!ommittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  Jnattty  the 
defeat  of  the  league  of  nations  as  beii/g  inimical  to  the  future  of  American 
commerce. 

One  was  that  the  "  freedom  of  the  seas  was  not  discussed."  While  it  later 
appeared  in  President  Wilson's  belated  submission  of  his  draft  that  a  weak  and 
innocuous  mention  was  made  of  this  subject,  it  did  not  even  sldm  the  surface 
of  "  navalism,"  the  real  menace  of  world  peace.  And  the  other,  that  the  secret 
treaty  between  England  and  Japan,  by  which  England  gave  something  she  did 
not  own  to  a  nation  which  had  no  right  to  receive  it,  was  known  before  tbe 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty  were  decided,  and  objection  was  made  against  It  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  without  effect,  by  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

When  the  nation  contrasts  the  verbal  chastisement  which  Mr.  Wilson  gave 
Italy  over  the  Flume  claims,  largely  of  academic  interest  to  this  country,  with 
his  concealment  and  final  indorsement,  against  the  advice  of  his  colleagnes*  of 
the  pro-English-anti-American  antihonor  and  decency  Shantung  deal,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  American  people  have  shown  wonderful  patience,  although 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  resentment  and  determined  opposition,  which  will 
be  shown  in  the  final  action  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  President  has  decided,  however,  that  the  league  must  go  through,  what- 
ever hapi)ens,  and,  with  his  marvelous  skill  in  phrasing,  dragged  into  his  ad- 
dress to  Ck>ngress  on  the  "  cost  of  living  "  an  appeal  to  wage  earners  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  Before  doing  this,  workmen  and  manufacturers  should  con- 
sider the  consequences  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  Nation. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  said  that  the  control  of  shipping  meant  control  of  world 
trade,  and  this  meant  control  of  the  world. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  need  of  a  foreign  market  for  the  surplus  products 
of  the  United  States  has  been  malodfest.  To  facilitate  access  to  the  trade  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Far  East,  which  is  thrown  away  by  the  Shantimg  steal.  President 
Roosevelt  built  the  Panama  Canal  to  ofl^t  the  advantages  to  British  shipping 
of  the  Suez  CanaL  When  it  was  c(»npleted,  an  advantage  to  American  ships 
using  it  was  given  by  law.  This  displeased  Great  Britain,  which  protested  with- 
out effect  until  the  Democratic  administration  came  into  power  in  1913,  when, 
in  violation  of  campaign  promises,  the  law  was  repealed. 

Britain  was  not  only  mistress  of  the  seas,  but  could  and  did  control  adversely 
the  internal  policies  of  this  country  designed  to  encourage  and  extend  our  sea 
power. 

Under  improved  methods  of  production,  tremendously  stimulated  by  the  war, 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  can  produce  in  eight  months  all  that  the  coun- 
try can  consume  in  a  year.  The  solution  of  unemployment  and  its  accompanying 
evils  is  in  disposing  of  our  surplus  products  of  nuinufacture  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world.  The  neglect,  as  admitted  by  Secretary  Lansing,  even  to  discass  at 
Paris  the  matter  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  unexplainable,  when  we  realize 
that  in  a  United  States  Senate  investigation  held  in  1913,  recorded  In  several 
volumes  of  testimony,  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated,  and  admitted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Shipping  Trust,  that  under  trust  methods  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  before  the  war  to  build  or  maintain  a  merchant 
marine. 

HOW  VOBDOimS  HIT  BOSTON  POST. 

I 

A  small  body  of  foreigners  sitting  in  an  office  in  London  could,  and  did,  not 
only  determine  the  price  and  character  of  American  freight,  but  could  determine 
and  limit  the  ports  in  America  from  which  freight  and  passengers  could  be  sent 
Means  were  provided  where  competition  by  independent  American  transportation 
companies  was  made  impossible.  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  were 
forced  to  build  and  maintain  expensive  marine  terminals,  the  use  of  which  tiie 
Shipping  Trust  received  free,  while  the  alien  ships  receiving  these  favors  had 
to  pay  for  similar  faciUtlea  in  their  home  ports. 

This  was  possible  only  because  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Shipping  Trust 
to  close  to  foreign  trade  any  one  of  these  ports  refusing  to  comply  with  its 
demands. 

Neglect  of  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War  to  maintain  its  sea  stiength 
left  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  with  its  merchant  marine  only  two- 
fifths  what  it  was  in  1855  and  substantially  the  same  tonnage  as  the  United 
SUtes  had  in  1810. 

Under  Shipping  Trust  control  exports  of  the  United  States  were  restricted 
larfely  to  the  food  and  raw  materials  which  Europe  could  not  get  along  without. 
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▲a  a  result  of  this  control,  the  price  of  products,  sach  as  cotton,  copp^,  pot- 
ash, food,  me^t,  and  grains  was  In  most  cases  dominated  in  Bngland,  and  in 
some  combinations  by  ELngland  and  Germany  together. 

BNQLAHD  TLOUTS  AliKBIOAN  BXOHTS. 

During  the  war  Bngland  contemptuously  disregarded  and  opposed  our  busi- 
ness rights.  It  held  up  our  ships  dealing  with  neutral  nations,  blacklisted  and 
confiscated  our  products,  and  refused  to  permit  our  doing  business  with 
neutral  countries,  while  it  sold  the  same  kind  of  goods  to  these  neutrals. 
In  Its  effort  to  get  control  of  trade  formerly  done  by  Germany  it  shut  us  out 
of  South  America.  When  our  progressive  manufacturers  attempted  to  build 
up  the  dye  industry  it  put  embargoes  on  exports  to  the  United  States  of  log- 
wood and  barks  from  Central  America — all  this  through  its  control  of  the 


Cotton  grown  in  the  Southern  States  was  sold  by  Bnglish  middlemen  to 
continental  Ehiropean  manufacturers  at  a  lower  price  than  the  same  cotton 
could  be  bought  by  cotton  manufacturers  in  New  E3ngland.  Of  eighteen  mil- 
lions' worth  of  manufactured  cottons  imported  into  Argentina  the  year  before 
the  war,  the  United  States,  the  greatest  producer  of  raw  cotton  in  the  world, 
sold  but  $800,000  worth. 

One  can  not  read  a  dally  paper  without  seeing  various  items  which  indicate 
that  England  has  her  finger  in  every  business  pie  in  all  comers  of  the  world. 

Further,  nothing  in  the  league  of  nations  prevents — ^In  fact,  it  encourages — 
the  right  of  England  and  Japan  to  prefer  each  other  in  their  respective  colonies 
and  thus  automatically  to  discriminate  against  the  products  of  the  United 
States. 

Nothing  in  the  league  regulates  or  prevents  shipping  arrangements  to  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  create  lower  rates  for  Japanese  and  British  shipping  than 

for  United  States  commerce. 

* 

▲NOTBCB  BLOW  TO  AMXRICAN  TBAIXB. 

In  June,  1916,  there  was  held  at  Paris  an  '*  economic  alliance  *'  of  the  Entente 
Powers,  which,  while  the  purposes  were  disguised,  was  actually  designed  to  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  trade  preferences  for  the  most-favored-natlon  relation  upon 
which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europe  and  America  rested  before  the  war. 

It  was  openly  stated  at  this  Paris  conference  that  this  would  operate  against 
the  competition  of  the  United  States,  and  carry  its  commerce  below  normal 
equity  in  world  commerce. 

The  feeling  of  the  British  shipping  interest  toward  the  United  States  was 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation  under  date  of  August  10,  1916,  from  Fair- 
play,  the  leading  Journal  devoted  to  shipping  finance  in  England : 

"America  so  far  has  evaded  the  fight,  but  she  is  bound  to  recognize  two 
things  (apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  o'it  to  be  beaten) :  Firstly,  that  the 
nations  who  win  this  war,  whether  they  be  the  Allies  or  thef  Central  Powers, 
wUl  not  be  in  a  temper  to  stand  any  nonsense  from  any  neutrals ;  that  the  win- 
ning combatant  countries  will  represent  the  main  armed  forces  of  the  world, 
and  that  no  one  else  will  be  in  the  rimnlng.  Secondly,  America  will  appreciate 
that  the  Allies,  pace  Mr.  Asquith,  do  intend,  where  it  pay»s  them  to  do  so,  to  put 
up  a  tariff  wall  between  themselves  and  neutrals.  They  mean  to  restore  them- 
sdves  and  to  become  self-supporting — at  some  expense  it  may  be  while  the 
operation  lasts,  but  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  neutrals.  And  if  this  be  so, 
then  America  has  perhaps  a  somewhat  awkwardly  restricted  market  She  has 
already  experienced  the  pleasure  of  a  Chinese  boycott,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
war  she  wUl  be  facing  as  a^ competitor  a  Japan  which  economically,  financially, 
and  by  treaty  is  a  vastly  differ. ent  proposition  from  the  Nation  which  could  be 
openly  fiouted  over  California  issues  a  few  years  back." 

WBITTEN  AITSB  SECBXT  PACT  WITH  JAPAH. 

The  fact  that  this  friendly  comment  was  written  shortly  after  the  secret 
treaty  between  Japan  and  Bngland  was  made  is  so  significant  that  comment  is 
not  necessary. 

In  January,  1917,  at  the  very  time  when  Balfour  and  Vlvioni  were  In  the 
United  States  pleading  with  President  Wilson  for  American  intervention,  a 
great  convention  was  being  held  at  Pittsburgh  by  the  United  States  National 


THE  CASE  FOR  GREECE. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  the  case  of  the  Greeks  at  this  time, 
whom  we  appointed  to  hear  this  morning.  The  hearing  was  un- 
avoidably postponed  and  we  will  give  them  one  hour,  wiich  is  as 
much  time  as  we  can  devote  to  their  hearing,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
to  finish  this  other  hearing  subsequently. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILUAH  S.  TELTOH. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Mr.  Felton,  you  reside  in  Salem,  Mass.  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  you  at  the  Paris  conference? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  appear  as  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  the 
Friends  of  Greece.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ^ntlemen  of  the  committee^ 
a  convention  was  held  last  week  in  Washm^ton  comprising  350  dele- 
gates from  all  over  the  country,  representing  75  cities  and  towns. 
They  gathered  in  Washington  to  express  their  views,  and  to  bring 
those  views  upon  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  Thrace  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 500,000  Americans  of  Greek  origin  and  descent  in  this 
country,  of  whom  60  per  cent  are  American  citizens. 

Interested  in  this  convention  and  represented  by  what  might  be 
called  non-Grecian  delegates  are  a  very  large  number  of  iSxrty- 
loving  Americans,  who  sent  delegates  from  their  number  to  join 
with  the  Grecian- American  delegates.  This  convention  left  behind, 
authorized  to  represent  it  upon  this  occasion,  a  committee  of  four 
gentlemen,  of  which  the  chairman  is  Prof.  George  M.  Boiling,  pro- 
fessor Greek  language  and  literature  at  the  State  University  of 
Ohio,  at  Columbus.  Prof.  Boiling  has  also  been  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  and  Sanscrit,  and  has  contributed  upon  these  sub- 
jects a  number  of  well-known  technical  articles  and  works.  Mr. 
N.  J.  Cassavetes,  director  of  the  Pan  Epirotic  Union,  organized  by 
Americans  of  northern  Epirotic  origin,  its  purpose  being  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  the  desire  of  the  Christian 
northern  Epirotic  populations  for  union  with  Greece.  Mr.  Cassa- 
vetes is  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
organization  on  Americanization.  The  third  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Mr.  Constantine  C.  Moustakis,  of  *Salem,  Mass.,  chairman 
of  the  educational  committee  for  Greek  immigration  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  fourth  member  of  the  committee  is  Paul  Demos,  a  lawyer 
of  Chicago,  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  board  of  administration  of 
the  Chicago  Law  School,  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
the  Greek  Community  of  Chicago,  and  now  chairman  of  the  Greek 
branch  of  the  Americanization  committee  in  Chicago,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  the  Chicago  Liberty  loan  committee,  foreign  language 
division. 
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Before  presenting  Prof.  Boiling,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  read 
a  brief  letter,  which  I  think  will  make  its  own  appeal.  It  is  from  a 
Greek  girl  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  reads  as  follows : 

AT70UOT  24, 1019. 
Hon.  WnjJAic  S.  Felton, 

Chairman  Delegation  of  the  Convmittee  of  the  Friends  of  Oreece, 

WMhinffton,  D,  C, 

HoNosABLB  Sm :  I  am  a  poor  little  Qreek  girl,  16  years  old.  I  have  given  to 
United  States  aU  I  had. 

My  dear  brother,  Dannis  Malfredas,  before  he  volunteered  in  the  Army,  he 
was  with  me  in  New  York.  He  went  to  France  and  he  died  there  for  liber^. 
He  died  in  France;  he  never  came  back  to  me.  He  left  me  in  New  York  all 
alone.    He  died  for  liberty,  Justice,  and  democracy. 

Please  tell  the  Americans,  tell  the  American  women,  tell  the  American  girls 
that  lost  their  brothers  like  myself  to  help  you,  to  speak  to  our  President 
to  give  Greece  her  rights.  Please  tell  them  to  help  the  Greek  girls  and  women 
get  their  freedom  from  the  Bulgarians  and  Turks. 

I  wish  I  was  a  man  to  come  and  speak  to  the  President  myself.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Greek  women  of  Thrace  they  prefer  to  die  but  not  to  go  under  the 
Bulgarians. 

From  a  little  girl  that  lost  her  brother  in  the  war  for  liberty. 

EuGiNiA  Maijseda, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Prof.  Boil- 
ing, who  will  conduct  the  hearing  from  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  PBOE.  OEOBOE  M.  BOLUHO. 

Prof.  BoLiJNG.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Felton  has  just  read  to  you  a  very  touching  appeal,  and  he  has 
spoken  of  the  congress  that  has  sent  us,  and  ox  what  it  represents 
directly.  I  should  like  to  emphasize,  first  of  all,  that  it  represents 
also,  among  others,  Americans.  Their  number  it  is  impossible  to 
compute,  but  I  have  in  miind  all  those  who  recognize  the  indebtedness 
of  the  modem  world  to  ancient  Greece,  who  admire  and  love  the 
heroic  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  with  which  the  Greeks  have  thrown 
themselves  into  our  great  struggle  for  liberW  and  who  believe  that 
Greece,  under  the  leadership  of  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  is  pursuing  a 
policy  characterized  by  wisdom  arid  moderation  and  conducive  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  above  all  as  Americans.  Our 
friendship  for  Greece  has  given  us  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  has 
enabled  us  to  gain  certain  points  of  view  which  are  not  accessible  to 
all  of  our  fellow  citizens.  We  desire  now  to  serve  America  by  pre- 
senting to  you  this  knowledge  and  these  points  of  view,  believing 
that  you  will  find  them  of  value  in  the  consideration  you  are  about 
to  give  to  our  treaties  with  the  Allies  of  the  Central  Powers,  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey. 

The  question  on  which  all  hinges  is  the  disposition  to  be  made  of 
Thrace,  and,  with  your  permission,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that 
question. 

To  define  sharply  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  I  shall 
quote  the  pertinent  paragraph  in  the  resolution  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor King  on  August  18  and  referred  to  your  committee : 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in  the  treaties  of  peace  with 
Bulgaria  and  with  Turkey  western  or  Bulgarian  Thrace,  including  Adrianople, 
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to  the  line  from  Enos,  on  the  ^gean  Sea,  to  Midia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  shoold  be 
awarded  to  Greese,  proper  facilities  for  Bulgarian  commerce  to  be  reserved  at 
Salonkl,  Ravalla,  and  Deleagatsh. 

The  solution  there  proposed  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
request  of  Greece  as  presented  by  Mr.  Venizelos.  In  the  peace  con- 
ference it  is  indorsed!^  by  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  of  France, 
of  Italy,  and  of  Japan.  It  had  the  support,  we  are  told,  of  the 
first  experts  attached  to  our  delegation  in  Faris.  But  the  latest 
report  is  that  our  new  experts  have  reached  other  conclusions,  so 
that  our  delegates  to  the  conference  are  now  urging,  in  oi>position 
to  all  of  our  Allies,  a  very  different  settlement  of  the  question ;  and 
one,  too,  which  is  open  to  the  gravest  objections. 

We  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you,  your  committee,  and  the  Senate 
use  all  the  powers  intrusted  to  you  by  the  Constitution  to  secure 
such  treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  as  shall  conform  to  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  Senator  Kind's  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say — ^and  I  know  that 
you  are  informed  on  the  subject — ^that  our  delegates  array  them- 
selves as  against  giving  Thrace  to  Greece? 

Prof.  Boi:4LiNG.  That,  we  understand,  is  the  only  hitch  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  is  correct.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stood it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  have  it  appear  clearly  in  the  record. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  was  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  that 
Assistant  Secretary  Polk  had  arrived  at  a  compromise  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Are  you  referring  to  the  article  published  a  week 
ago  in  the  New  York  Times? 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  think  it  was  about  that  time ;  yes ;  in  which 
compromise  one-third  of  Thrace  was  to  be  given  to  Greece. 

Prof.  BoiiLiNG.  We  have  no  direct  information  on  the  subject 
We  have  no  oflScial  connection  with  anybody.  We  have  only  the 
sources  of  information  that  are  open  to  American  citizens,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  such  a  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Polk  would  ever 
gain  the  firm  support  of  Venizelos. 

The  first  <}uestion  involved  is  a  question  of  fact — the  character  of 
the  population  of  Thrace.  While  we  are  not,  of  course,  basing  our 
request  upon  historical  considerations,  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the  present  distribution  of 
this  population  was  brought  about  will  help  to  carry  conviction. 

A  little  more  than  1,000  years  B.  C.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Balkans 
could  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  language  into  three  well- 
defined  groups.  The  trunk  of  the  peninsula  was  divided  between 
the  lUyrians  on  the  west  and  the  Thracians  on  the  east,  while  its 
southern  extension  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  All  three  were 
members  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages  and  all  were,  relatively 
speaking,  newcomers  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Two  of  these  lan- 
guages have  passed  awajr  without  leaving  any  but  the  most  insignif- 
icant traces ;  for  of  Ulyrian  and  Thracian,  practically  nothing  is  left 
save  a  few  names  of  persons  and  localities.  The  future  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  third  ffroup---of  the  Greeks.  They  were  distin- 
guished, among  many  other  things,  by  a  genius  for  colonization— 
for  an  ability  to  go  among  other  peoples  and  not  only  govern,  but 
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assimilate  them — that  is,  make  Greeks  of  them  in  language,  ideals, 
and  feelings.  They  flowed  across  the  islands  of  the  iB%ean,  first  to 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 

Then  the  tide  turned  toward  the  northern  coast  of  the  ^gean 
through  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  into  the  Black  Sea, 
reaching  as  far  as  Trebizond  and  the  Crimea.  The  movement  be^n 
in  the  eighth  centuir  B.  C,  lasted  through  the  seventii,  and  on  into 
the  sixth  century.  Tne  result,  as  far  as  it  concerns  us,  is  a  fringe  of 
Greek  cities  running  around  the  coast  from  Salonica  to  Constanti- 
nople and  beyond.  These  cities  were  then  the  outposts  of  civilization, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  they  were  equal  to  any  part 
of  Greece  in  art,  science,  or  general  cultivation.  How  rapidly  their 
influence  worked  upon  the  natives  of  the  hinterland  is  unknown 
in  detail;  but  promment  Athenian  families  like  those  of  Miltiades 
and  Thucydides  were  soon  intermarrying  with  l^e  Thracians  and 
proud  of  the  connection.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
the  frontier  of  Greek  influence  reached  at  this  time  a  line  drawn 
west  from  Midia.  A  century  later  Philip  of  Macedon  founded 
Philippollis  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  fought 
his  way  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Varna,  spreading  Greek  civilization  as 
he  went.  A  few  years  later  Alexander  completed  his  father's  work, 
by  carrying  the  frontier  to  the  Danube.  It  is  vei^  significant  that  his 
fighting  seems  to  have  begun  when  he  reached  the  Balkan  range^^ 
the  old  boundary  between  Bul^ria  proper  and  Eastern  Bumelia. 
Apparentlv  that  was  then  the  limit  or  the  Grecian  influence. 

Under  the  Bomans,  the  land  remained  Greek  in  lan^age  and  civ* 
ilization.  Thrace  being  the  last  province  (46)  in  this  part  of  the 
world  to  be  incorporated  in  their  empire.  The  Latin  language  never 
gained  south  of  the  Danube  a  foothold  comparable  with  that  which 
it  won  beyond  that  river.  That  points  to  the  presence  in  all  Tkrace 
of  a  more  highly  civilized  people,  of  a  Greek  speaking  population. 

Coming  to  the  retrogression  of  Hellenism  in  this  territory,  I  need 
not  trouble  you  with  the  raids  of  the  Celts,  of  the  Goths,  of  the 
Huns,  and  of  the  Avars.  These  marauding  peoples  came  and  went 
without  permanent  results.  But  there  was  another  neat  migration, 
which  I  must  mention — ^the  coming  of  the  Slav.  Its  effect  is  seen 
even  to-day  in  the  presence  of  the  Slovenes,  the  Serbo-Croates,  and 
the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  movement  began  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  early  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era 
and  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  affected  most  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  profoundly — ^but  the  remarkable  thing  is  the 
extent  to  wmch  Thrace  (in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word)  escaped. 
The  situation  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  on  the  ethnological  map  pub^ 
lislied  by  L.  Niederle  (Slovanske  Starozitnosti  ii,  2,  1910,  p.  296), 
showing  the  status  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

The  red  circles  on  this  map  represent  the  Bulgars  proper.  Like 
the  Huns  and  the  Turks,  they  were  a  Tartar  people  from  Asia.  The 
modem  Bulgarian  i?  a  cross  between  them  and  the  Slav — a  hybrid 
people  with  Tartar  name,  Slavic  language,  and  mixed  blood.  Into 
the  combination  the  Bulgar  put  what  the  Slav  had  lacked— initiative 
and  organization.  They  established  a  kingdom  in  the  region  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  mountains — ^the  territory  that  is  Bul- 
garian in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  and  was  known  as  such  from 
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1878  to  1885.  It  was  a  state  with  a  checkar  career  into  whidi  I  shill 
not  go.  It  dreamed  fitfully  of  vast  dominion.  The  dreams  took 
shape  at  times  and  led  the  Bulgars  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
and  Salonica.  But  these  cities  were  never  destined  to  be  theirs.  The 
dreams  vanished — ^tiiie  Bulgar  could  never  establish  himself  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Aegean.  His  subjection  in  1393  to  the  Turk  pitt 
an  end  to  such  efforts.  Bulgars  then  disappear  from  history  until 
the  year  1877. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  the  title  of  the  red-backed  vcdume 
containing  the  map  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Prof.  ]&ixiNO.  JSlovanske  Starozitnosci,  by  Dr.  L.  Niederle,  pro- 
fessor of  Ceske  at  the  University  of  Praze. 

I  have  told  this  story  at  some  length  to  lead  up  to  the  question: 
Must  we  expect  to  find  in  Thrace  a  Sulearian  population  or  a  pop- 
ulation that  is  part  Turkish,  part  Ore^?  On  the  answer  to  that 
question  the  whole  issue  depends.  For,  as  Americans,  we  believe 
that  the  most  fundamental  of  all  rights  is  the  right  of  a  people  not 
merely  to  ^ood  government  but  to  self  government.  That  is  some- 
thing entiUed  to  precedence  over  considerations  of  policy  and  over 
economic  desires. 

Who,  then,  make  up  the  population  of  Thrace?  The  most  reliabh 
statistics  available  are  those  of  the  Turkish  Grovemment  for  1912, 
which  have  been  used  both  by  Venizlos  (Greece  before  the  peace  con- 
gress of  1919,  appendix  2)  and  Prof.  Sotariades  (an  etmiolo^cal 
map  illustrating  Hellenism  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Asia  Mmor, 
London,  1918).  These  figures  come  from  an  ally  of  Bulgaria,  and 
et  they  show  that  in  the  whole  of  Thrace  there  are  957,000  Turks, 
30,000  Greeks,  112,000  Bulgarians,  183,000  Armenians,  65,000  Jews, 
and  151,000  inhabitants  of  other  nationalities. 

The  Turks  are  thus  the  most  numerous  element  in  the  population. 
But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  all  parties  ate  agreed.  Four  and  one- 
half  centuries  of  misrule,  tyranny,  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  plan  for  any  continuance  of 
Turkish  Governmenjj  in  Europe.  The  Turks  must  either  leave  Thrace 
or  accept  the  government  of  some  other  people.  Their  destiny  is  dear. 
Of  the  remaining  element  the  Greeks  have  a  large  plurality,  and  in 
particular  they  outnumber  the  Bulgarians — ^bhe  only  others  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously — ^in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  to  bring  an  objection  to  the  form 
of  this  presentation  of  the  case.  I  wish  to  consider  it  in  order  to  show 
that  the  vital  issue  remains  unaffected.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Yenizelos  is  asking  only  for  a  part  of  Thrace  and  that  our  statistics 
should  refer  only  to  that  part  I  recognize  tiie  force  of  such  an  ob- 
jection and  will  attempt  to  present  such  statistics.  They  can  not  be 
given  with  absolute  exactness,  because  the  figures  are  based  on  the  old 
administrative  district  and  the  new  lines  cut  across  them.  The  inex- 
actness, however,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  to  our  advantage. 
I  subtract,  therefore,  the  vilayet  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sandjaks 
of  Hodosto  and  Gallipoli,  which  lie  in  the  mam  beyond  the  Enos- 
Midia  line,  with  a  population  of  489,000  Greeks  and  9,000  Bulgars. 
I  subtract  also  four  northern  Sandjaks — ^Achi-Tchelembi,  Kirdjali, 
Mustapha-Pasha,  Tymovo — ^not  claimed  by  Mr.  Yenizelos,  because 
they  contain  only  9,000  Greeks  to  86,000  Bulgariana 
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The  result  is  232,000  Greeks  as  i^ainst  68,000  Bulgarians,  or  a  pro- 
portion of  over  8  to  1— certainly  a  sufficient  preponderance  on 
which  to  base  a  valid  claim.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the  other 
nationalities  (except  the  Turks,  348,000)  have  practically  disap- 
pered,  there  being  but  5,000  Armenians  and  13,000  Jews.  In  the  ter- 
ritory claimed,  the  Greeks  are  thus  much  more  than  double,  the  Bul- 
bars, Armenians,  and  Jews  taken  together. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Greeks  are  willing  to 
give  up  the  territory  when  the  population  is  so  disproportionate? 

Proi.  BoiiLiNG.  That  is  the  offer,  for  the  nationalization  of  every- 
thing bejrond,  and  concessions  so  liberal  surely^  entitle  them  to  favor- 
able consideration  when  they  present  other  claims. 

To  attempt  a  similar  calculation  for  the  various  divisions  said  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk  for  the  partition  of  Thrace  is  impossible. 
The  details  of  his  plan  are  reported  too  indefinitely  and  his  lines 
seem  to  conflict  more  seriously  with  the  administrative  districts. 
You  can  form  a  better  judgment  by  consulting  an  ethnological  map. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  authors  of  the  maps  which  support  our  contention.  I  have 
already  cited  the  map  of  Soteriades.  He  is  a  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Athens.  His  map  is  based  upon  these  figures 
and  so  adds  nothing  more  to  our  claim.  But  there  is  the  map  pub- 
lished by  Herman  Hirt  (Die  Indo-Grermanen,  Strassburg,  1905-1907, 
map  2).  It  is  on  a  small  scale,  but  clearly  corroborates  our  position. 
Prof.  Hirt  is  the  leading  authority  of  the  world  upon  the  question  of 
tbo  ori^nal  home  of  the  Aryans  and  their  dispersion  through  Europe 
and  Asia.  No  scholar's  opinion  is  entitled  to  greater  weight.  His 
work  has  been  largely  with  the  Slavic  languages — ^that  fact,  his  Ger- 
man nationality,  uie  date  of  his  book,  all  combine  to  free  him  from 
any  suspicion  of  prejudice  in  the  case.  Then  there  is  the  map  facing 
page  20  in  the  Balkans,  Oxford,  1915,  written  by  four  English 
scholars,  NeviD  Forbes,  Arnold  T.  Toynbee,  D.  Mitrany,  D.  G.  Ho- 
garth, at  a  time  when  it  was  hoped  that  Bulgaria  could  be  won  to  the 
side  of  our  allies.  Of  these,  Toynbee  and  Hogarth  are  eminent 
names  in  the  field  of  classical  scholarship.  Another  excellent  map  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Bise  of  Nationality  in  the  Balkans^  by  R.  W. 
Seton- Watson,  lecturer  in  East  European  history,  King's  College, 
University  London,  London,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Toynbee  is  one  of  the  great  classical  scholars. 

Prof  BouEJNO.  Yes :  and  Mr.  Hogarth,  as  you  will  remember,  is 
thegreat  explorer  at  Ephesus. 

Then  we  nave  a  book  with  quite  a  remarkable  map  by  Amadore- 
Vergilj,  entitled  La  Questione  Eumeliota  e  la  Politica  Italiana.  The 
map  is  ethnological,  but  it  shows  the  distribution  of  Greek  and  Bul- 
garian schools  and  churches.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  Senators  would 
look  at  it,  because  it  proves  not  only  the  population  but  it  shows  also 
that  tlie  Greeks  are  better  educated,  more  interested  in  education,  as 
well  as  more  numerous  than  the  Bulgars. 

Senator  Swanson,  does  that  answer  your  question? 

Pennit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  character 
of  the  maps.  We  know  that  there  are  others  that  show  a  different 
result — a  Bulgarian  population  where  a  Bulgarian  corridor  was 
wanted*    Soteriades  mentions  one  such  ^  issued  under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Daily  Telegraph  by  the  firm  of  Geographia  (Ltd.)."  T  have 
not  been  able  to  con^lt  it.  Another  was  published  by  Lieon  Do- 
minian ;  a  third  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  for 
December,  1918.  Of  the  last  two,  one  was  by  a  graduate^  the  other 
by  a  former  professor  of  Roberts  College.  Is  there  any  significance 
in  this  fact  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  Can  you  state  briefly  what  conclusions  you 
draw  from  the  study  and  consideration  of  the  maps  and  the  volomes 
upon  which  you  rely,  what  deductions  you  draw  ? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  That  the  population  of  the  part  of  Thrace  in  qu«- 
tion  is  overwhelmingly  Greek  as  compared  with  Bulgarian. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  is  it  as  compared  to  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation ? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  The  Turks,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  have  a 
plurality  over  the  Greeks,  a  substantial  plurality. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  is  that  substantial  plurality? 

Prof.  BoixiNO.  In  the  whole  of  Thrace  there  are  957,000  Turks  and 
780,000  Greeks.  In  this  particular  part  of  Thrace  there  are  232,000 
Greeks.    I  do  not  recall  at  the  moment  but  I'think  it  is  348,000  Turks. 

Senator  Mobes.  When  you  say  Turks,  you  mean  Mohammedans? 

Prof.  BouiiiNG.  Very  largel]^.  I  mean  people  who  fisel  that  their 
national  consciousness  is  Tur^sh. 

Senator  Mosbb.  Many  of  them  are  not  of  Ottoman  blood  ? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  Many  of  them  are  not  of  Ottoman  blood. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  citation  of  authorities,  nor  with 
the  statement  of  what  we  could  prove  bv  the  testimony  of  American 
citizens  familiar  with  Thrace  and  with  the  nationality  and  senti- 
ments of  its  population.  Our  opponents  seem,  indeed,  to  be  inclined 
to  shift  their  position.  Our  statistics,  they  say,  are  right  for  1912, 
and  our  maps,  also.  But  the  Bulgars  have  held  the  country  since 
1913— their  troops  have  been  there  during  the  war — and  the  ethnol- 
ogy of  the  country,  they  tell  us,  has  chan^d.  We  should,  they  urge, 
recognize  the  changed  condition.  In  plam  lan^age,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  means  we  should  reward  murder  and  frightfulness.  Such  an 
argument  needs  no  answer. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  view  of  the  situation  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  a  people's  right  to  self-determination. 

In  the  part  of  Thrace  asked  for  by  Mr.  Venizelos  there  are  more 
than  three  Greeks  to  every  Bulgar.  They  rei>resent  a  population 
which  has  held  to  this  land  for  over  2,500  years  in  spite  of  indescrib- 
able cruelty  and  oppression.  They  desire  ardently  to  govern  them- 
selves by  uniting  again  with  the  land  from  which  their  fathers  came. 
It  seems  to  us,  as  Americans,  a  plain  duty  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the 
wav  of  this  desire. 

Mr.  Cassavetes  will  now  explain  to  you  the  plans  suggested  for 
the  thwarting  of  this  desire,  the  reasons  urged  in  their  support,  and 
our  reasons  lor  finding  them  unsatisfactory. 

I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Brandegisb.  Before  you  leave  the  stand,  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  one  question.  You  idiuded  in  one  portion  of  your  remarks 
to  the  books  published  by  a  professors-one  by  a  professor,  and  the 
other  by  a  graduate  of  Roberts  College,  and  made  some  suggestions 
about  tnat  college.    That  college  comes  out  in  a  good  many  of  our 
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hearings  on  these  matters.  What  is  its  position  there?  Does  it 
wield  any  influence  in  its  vicinity  on  political  questions,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  any  such  matters  as  we  have  been  discussing? 

Prof.  BouJLNQ.  Senator,  if  you  will  recall  in  the  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  which  you  allude,  it  was  claimed  there  that  it 
was  Roberts  College  that  was  responsible  for  this  new  plan,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  reminded  us  that  it  was  Boberts  College  that  kept 
us  out  of  the  war  with  Bulgaria,  and  with  Turkey.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal information  with  regard  to  Roberts  College.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  may  be  able  to  inform  you  more  definitely. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  remember  at  the  time  the  committee  was 
considering  the  wisdom  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey, 
and  Bulgaria,  that  several  clergymen  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee protesting  against  it,  and  tiaat  thw  were  interested  in  Roberts 
College.    That  was  one  of  the  reasons  1  asked  the  question. 

Prof.  BoiJJNO.  We  see  statements  such  as  were  made  in  the  New 
York  Times,  which  I  have  quoted,  and  I  ask  you  gentlemen  whether 
it  is  not  a  strange  coincidence  that  two  maps  giving  a  pro-Bulgarian 
view  of  the  situation  should  be  that  connected  with  Roberts  College? 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  your  state- 
ment, before  I  came  in,  discuss  the  commercial  <][uestion  to  show  that 
the  outlets  to  the  Agean,  which  the  Bulgars  desire,  are  not  necessary 
to  their  development? 

Prof.  BoLUNG.  No ;  I  have  left  that  to  the  others  who  will  follow. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  for  my  own  information,  which  is  meager  on  this  subject, 
you  spoke  of  the  Bulgarians  as  being  a  cross  between  two  nations? 

Prof.  BoLUNG.  Slavs  and  Bulgars. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Slavs? 

Prof.  Bomjng.  The  Slavs  are  one  of  the  Indo-European  people. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  Slavs  Tartars? 

Prof.  BoLLiNG.  No,  sir.  The  earlier  homes  of  the  Slavs  would  be 
along  the  middle  and  the  upper  courses  of  the  Dneiper,  and  going 
back  joining  with  the  Lithuanians,  and  then  closely  with  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  the  Tartars  Mongolians? 

Prof.  BoUiiNG.  That  is  not  an  anthropological  but  a  linguistic 
term,  but  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

STATEMENT  OF  US.  N.  T.  CASSAVETES. 

Mr.  Cassavetes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  the  honor,  together  with  my  distinguished  colleague,  Prof. 
Boiling,  to  present  to  you  the  sentiments  of  half  a  million  Americans 
of  Greek  descent.    As  an  American  of  Greek  descent,  I  desire  to  em- 

{)hasize  the  fact  that  we  have  come  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Be- 
ations  Committee  only  as  American  citizens  to  plead  the  case  of  an 
allied  and  friendly  nation  which  looks  for  justice  at  the  hands  of 
America.  Whatever  the  decision  of  our  Government  in  the  case  of 
Thrace,  we  wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will  in  no  way 
affect  the  loyalty  of  the  American  citizens  of  Greek  descent  to  this 
country,  nor  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  their  adopted  country. 
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My  distinguished  colleague  has,  I  believe,  established  beyond 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  numerical,  cultural,  and  economic  supe- 
riority of  the  Greeks  in  Thrace  is  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  Greek  element.  This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
induce  our  country  to  decide  in  favor  of  Greece  in  the  question  of 
Thrace.  Unfortunately,  we  understand  from  the  reports  which 
come  to  us  from  Paris  that  our  American  delegation,  while  admit- 
ting the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Greek  element  in  Thrace,  is 
not  prepared  to  allow  Thrace  to  be  united  with  the  mother  country 
Greece.  What  imperative  reasons  are  forcing  themselves  upon  our 
delegates  at  Paris  to  disregard  the  principle  of  nationality  in  favor 
of  the  ally  of  our  enemies  and  at  the  expense  of  one  of  our  faithful 
Allies  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  trace  on  the  map  the  latest  plan 
submitted  by  our  American  delegation  at  Paris  in  connection  with 
the  solution  of  the  Question  of  Thrace.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
entire  Province  of  Tnrace  is  divided  into  two  parts,  eastern  and  west- 
em  Thrace,  separated  by  the  river  Hebrus  or  Maritza.  ^Eastern 
Thrace  is  further  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  running  from  the 
Gulf  of  Saros  to  the  town  of  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea. 

That  portion  lying  to  the  east  of  this  line  is  to  become  international 
with  Constantinople ;  the  other  part  is  to  be  given  to  Greece.  West- 
em  Thrace  is  divided  into  three  part,  as  follows:  The  territory  in- 
cluded between  the  old  Greek  frontier  on  the  JEgean  Sea  and  the 
town  of  Maronia  between  a  line  running  north  of  this  town  to  a  dis- 
tance halfway  between  the  sea  and  the  old  Bulgarian  frontier  and 
between  a  line  from  this  central  point  to  the  old  Greek  frontier  is 
given  to  Greece.  The  portion  included  between  the  Maritza  River 
and  the  Greek  portion  of  Western  Thrace  is  internationalized  and 
the  rest  of  Western  Thrace  is  given  to  Bulgaria.  The  most  important 
objection  to  this  plan  is,  of  course,  the  violation  of  the  principle  of 
nationality  and  that  of  the  economic  unity  of  the  Province  of  Thrace. 
No  less  serious  an  objection  is  the  fact  that  the  portion  of  Eastern 
Thrace  given  to  Greece  is  absolutely  disconnected  from  Greece  proper, 
remains  suspended  in  the  air,  without  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea  or  on 
the  ^gean,  a  temptation,  inviting  Bulgarian  aggression,  with  Greece 
absolutely  incapable  of  ^  rendering  military  assistance  in  case  Bul- 
garia should  decide  to  invade  the  territory.  What  are  the  reasons 
adduced  by  the  American  delegation  at  Paris  in  justification  of  this 
plan  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  contended  that  Bulgaria  needs  an  eco- 
nomic outlet  on  the  iEgean.  Secondly,  it  is  argu^  that  unless  Bul- 
garia has  a  guaranty  of  a  free  access  to  the  ^gean  Sea,  she  will  not 
cease  from  plotting  and  preparing  for  a  Balkan  war.  Thirdl5r.  it  is 
ar^ed  that  the  American  delegation  is  forced  to  oppose  Grreek 
claims  to  Thrace^  in  order  to  oiscourage  the  desire  or  the  Great 
Powers  for  splitting  Bulgaria  between  Koumania  and  Serbia.  We 
shall  take  up  these  arguments  one  by  one. 

Bulgaria  nas  no  economic  need  of  an  outlet  to  the  Aegean.  Bul- 
garia, a  nation  of  four  million  and  a  half,  has  two  excellent  ports 
on  the  Black  Sea — ^Vama  and  Bourgas.  Roumania,  a  nation  of 
15,000,000,  has  only  oneport  on  the  same  sea — Constanza.  With  the 
internationalization  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  Bulgaria 
can  not  be  said  to  be  barred  from  an  access  to  the  Aegean.  The  only 
port  included  in  the  international  strip  of  Thrace  is  the  port  of  tiie 
De-de  Agach.    This  port  is  absolutely  unavailable  for  commercial 
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purposes.  The  De-de  Agach  is  only  an  open  roadstead^  which  will 
take  millions  of  dollars  to  render  available  for  commercial  purposes. 
Bulgaria  has  held  that  port  since  1913,  and  she  not  only  has  not  seri- 
ously attempted  to  use  this  port  for  commercial  purposes,  but  she  has 
not  passed  any  legislation  providing  for  future  miprovement  of  this 

B>rt  for  commercial  purposes.  She  has,  however,  provided  the 
e>de  Agach  with  a  verv  small  railroad  line,  which  was  meant  to 
feed  the  submarines,  ifor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  with  the 
iutemationalization  of  this  port  Bulgaria  will  avail  itself  of  it 
No  Bulgarian  government  would  be  willing  to  make  financial  appro- 
priations for  the  improvement  of  this  port,  which  will  not  be  in  the 
possession  of  Bulgaria.  The  eastern  portion  of  Bulgaria,  in  which 
the  two  ^at  ports,  Varna  and  Bourgas,  lie,  is  the  commercial  and 
industrial  part  of  Bulgaria,  and  it  so  happens  that  it  wields  a  pre- 
ponderant influence  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  this  preponderant  influence  will  permit  an  appropria- 
tion in  favor  of  improving  the  port  of  the  De-de  Agach,  which  is  not 
Bulgarian  and  which  will  mean  the  death  of  the  ports  of  Varna  and 
Bourgas  and  the  transference  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  center 
of  Bmgaria  from  that  portion  of  the  country  to  the  internationalized 
strip  of  Thrace.  It  becomes  evident,  then,  that  bj  internationalizing 
a  portion  of  western  Thrace,  Bulgaria's  economic  necessity,  if  there 
be  any,  can  not  be  satisfied. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  argument,  namely,  the  fear  that  un- 
less we  give  a  guarantee  to  Bulgaria  of  a  free  access  to  the  Agean 
Sea  she  will  agitato  for  war  in  the  Balkans.  This  argument  may 
be  considered  from  two  points  of  view.  It  is  either  an  American 
concession  to  a  threat  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  or  a  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  American  delegates  and  an  attempt  to  placate  Bulgaria.  If 
it  is  an  admission  of  threat  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria,  the  American 
delegation  by  yielding  to  this  threat  is  clearly  admitting  that  there 
is  no  moral  force  behind  the  forces  of  the  Allies  to  enforce  jus- 
tice. If  it  is  merely  a  fear  and  an  attempt  to  placate  the  Bul- 
garians, the  American  delegation  shows  that  it  ignores  the  lessons 
of  the  events  which  have  transpired  since  1913,  and  also,  it  seems 
to  ignore  the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  Bulgaria.  In  1912  Mr. 
Venizelos,  in  the  hopes  of  establishing  the  Balkan  league,  and  in  full 
realization  of  the  fact  that  Bulgaria  would  not  consent  to  become 
a  member  of  that  league  without  serious  concessions  on  the  part  of 
Greece,  offered  Bulgaria  not  only  the  whole  of  Western  Thrace  and 
a  very  large  portion  of  Eastern  Thrace,  but  also  the  largest  portion 
of  eastern  Macedonia  at  a  small  distance  from  Salonica.  Was  Bul- 
garia satisfied?  In  the  summer  of  1913  she  treacherously  attacked 
both  Oreece  and  Serbia,  in  the  hopes  of  seizing  Salonica  and  Mon- 
astir,  and  in  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Bul- 
garian armies  were  completely  crushed.  At  the  treaty  of  Bucharest 
Mr.  Venizelos  was  disillusioned  as  to  the  possibility  of  pacifying 
Bulgaria  with  any  concessions  lesser  than  the  entire  Balkan  penin- 
sula. This  time  he  refused  to  repeat  the  error  of  1912,  and  insisted 
upon  occupying  Thrace,  but  Russia  and  Austria-Hungaryj  each 
vieing  with  the  other  for  the  friendship  of  Bulgaria  as  a  military 
power  in  the  Balkans,  imposed  upon  Mr.  Venizelos  the  necessity  of 
yielding  Thrace  to  feulgaria.  Was  Bulgaria  placated?  Imme- 
diately upon  the  occupation  of  Thrace  t£e  Bulgarian  authorities 
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initiated  the  most  cruel  persecutions  against  the  Greek  element,  and 
in  1914  Bulgaria  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Germany,  and  Turkey. 

In  1915  France  and  England  insisted  that  Mr.  Venizelos  should 
make  concessions  to  Bulgaria  in  Eastern  Macedonia,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  detached  from  the  Central  Powers.  Mr.  Venizelos, 
while  completely  convinced  that  Bulgaria  was  already  determined  to 
throw  her  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  expectation 
of  annihilating  Serbia,  of  crushing  Boumania,  and  of  driving  Greece 
to  the  old  boundaries  of  1912,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  tne  allied 
powers  and  offered  Bulgaria  the  port  of  Kavala.  We  read  in  the 
Echo  de  Bulgaria  of  January  1, 1916,  the  following  editorial,  repub- 
lished in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  January  3, 1916: 

These  three  instances  in  the  course  of  six  years  show  beyond  doubt 
the  ambitions  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkans;  that  infinitely  greater  con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  Bulgaria  by  Mr.  Venizelos  and  have  proTed 
futile,  and  that  the  thought  of  the  American  delegates  thlit  Bulgaria 
would  be  satisfied  and  placated  with  the  internationalization  of  a 
strip  of  Thracian  territory  is  undeniably  erroneous. 

In  closing  the  replv  to  the  second  contention  of  our  delegates  we 
should  not  fail  to  understand  that  an  international  strip  of  territoir, 
far  from  succeeding  in  placating  Bulgaria,  will  only  expose  the  east- 
ern Thracian  portion  which  will  be  given  to  Greece  to  constant  dan- 
gers from  Bulgaria  and  will  encourage  Bulgaria  to  watch  for  an 
opportune  moment  to  invade  this  international  strip.  The  unfortu- 
nate events  that  took  place  between  1900  and  1906  in  Macedonia 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  European  commission  of  control  will  in- 
evitably be  repeated  in  this  international  strip  of  Thrace. 

The  Bulgarians  will  subsidize  immi^ation  into  western  Thrace, 
and  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  counteract  this  movement  for  the  alteration 
of  a  national  character,  will  do  the  same  in  their  turn.  Friction  will 
be  inevitable;  revolutionary  and  guerilla  warfare  will  take  place  in 
the  international  territory,  in  which  the  Greek  element  will  side  with 
the  Greek  revolutionists  and  the  imported  Bulgarians  with  the  Bul- 
garian comitadgis.  War  will  thus  be  inevitable.  We  have  so  far 
STOved  that  the  plan  of  internationalizing  a  part  of  western  Thrace, 
ar  from  creating  conditions  which  will  foster  permanent  peace,  cre- 
ates the  causes  for  inevitable  wars.  Bulgaria  will  not  be  satisfied, 
no  matter  what  concessions  the  peace  conference  is  disposed  to  make. 
The  only  plan  which  can  be  a  guaranty  of  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Balkans  is  the  plan  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Venizelos  and  sub- 
scribed to  at  first  bjr  the  American  delegation  at  Paris.  That  plan 
is,  as  indicated  on  this  map,  that  Greece  should  occupy  those  portions 
of  Thrace  west  of  the  Saros-Midia  line  to  such  points  in  the  north  as 
are  preponderantly  Greek,  leaving  the  district  of  Moustapha-Pacha 
and  of  Tirlove  to  Bulgaria,  because  here  the  Bulgarian  element  is 
numerically  superior  to  the  Greek.  This  plan  is  a  guaranty  for  peace 
in  the  Balkans,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  oased  on  absolute 
justice.  The  Greek  Nation  will  be  completely  satisfied,  and  the  better 
elements  of  the  Bulgarian  Nation,  which  are  not  poison^  with  im- 
perialistic ideas,  will  be  satisfied  with  this  solution  of  the  Thracian 
question. 

In  case  Bulgaria  should  think  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Balk- 
ans, a  strong  Greece,  with  a  united  Thracian  front,  allied  to  Serbia 
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and  to  Boumania  will  be  a  convincing  argument  to  the  practical  Bul- 
garians that  it  will  not  pay  them  to  launch  again  npon  the  adven- 
tures of  1918  and  1915. 

FinaU  J,  we  come  to  the  last  argument,  that  the  American  delega- 
tion is  forced  to  oppose  the  claims  of  Greece  in  order  to  discourage 
the  desires  of  the  allied  powers  of  Enrope  for  the  complete  extinc- 
tion of  Bulgaria.  We  believe  that  American  diplomacy  can  protect 
Bulgarian  mtegrity  by  other  means  more  just  and  honorable.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  injustice  to  Greece  in  order  to  defend  Bulgaria 
from  foreign  aggression.  But  if  it  is  necessary  that  Greece  should 
give  the  first  example  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  to  the  other 
allied  Balkan  Stat^  we  may  respectfully  indicate  that  Mr.  Yenize- 
los  has  already  gone  to  the  limit  of  such  sacrifices.  The  Greek  people 
have  dreamed  for  centuries  for  the  reestablishment  of  Hellenism  in 
Constantinople.  That  portion  of  Thrace  which  is  to  be  inter- 
nationalized and  is  to  include  Constantinople  as  its  capital  is  Greek 
in  history,  in  population,  in  commerce,  and  in  culture,  and  yet  the 
Greek  people  resign  themselves  to  the  abandonment  of  their  claims 
upon  the  most  cherished  portion  of  the  Thracian  Province  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  rivalries  of  the  great  powers  and  to  contribute  as  much 
as  is  within  their  power  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  peace. 
But  Greece  not  only  has  made  concessions  in  Thrace,  but  also  has 
offered  willingly  half  a  million  Greeks  on  the  Black  Sea  to  make 
possible  the  creation  of  an  Armenian  State.  In  view  of  such  sac- 
rifices we  hardly  believe  justifiable  the  insistence  of  our  delegates 
to  force  upon  Greece  the  necessity  of  greater  sacrifice,  which  may 
exasperate  the  Grecian  people  and  alienate  their  friendship  for 
America  and  for  the  allied  powers. 

In  concluding,  we  wish  to  repeat  that  Bulgaria  has  no  need  of 
economic  access  to  the  Aegean;  that  the  internationalization  of  a 
strip  of  Thrace  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  principle  of  nationality, 
but  will  also  create  causes  for  future  wars  in  the  Balkans ;  it  fails  to 
placate  Bulgaria  and  is  certain  to  alienate  the  friendship  of  Greece, 
it  encourages  Bulgaria  to^  hope  for  a  possibility  of  invading  eastern 
Thrace  and  the  internationalized  strip,  and  renders  Greece  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  meeting  a  Bulgarian  aggression.  In  other  words, 
it  strengthens  the  enemy  of  yesterday,  and  the  certain  enemy  of  to- 
morrow by  weakening  our  ellj  of  yesterday,  who  of  necessity  must 
be  our  ally  of  to-morrow.  Justice  and  sane  policy  dictate  that  Greece 
should  have  those  portions  of  Thrace  which  are  claimed  by  Mr.  Veni- 
zelos.^  With  Venizelos  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Greece,  we  may  be 
certain  that  Bulgaria  can  be  pursuaded  to  throw  off  her  imperialistic 
dreams  and  to  recognize  the  community  of  interests  between  the  Bul- 
garian and  the  Greek  nations,  the  one  being  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, the  other  a  commercial  and  industrial  one. 

Prof.  BoLUNO.  Mr.  Cassavetes  has  finished  his  argument  unless 
there  is  some  question,  which  we  will  try  to  answer. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  simple  matter  of  justice  and  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  action  that  the  tJovernment  will  take. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.35  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  September  2, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  mO 
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United  States  Senate, 
coboottee  of  fobeion  relations. 

Washington,  D.  0. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjounmient  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Enox,  New, 
Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  those  who  desire  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  Hungary.  Our  time  is  very  short.  We  can  give  you  gentlebaen 
only  an  hour,  as  we  have  another  hearing  set  for  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  EXJGEVE  PIViVT,  VATIOVAL  SECSETABT  OF 
THE  HlTVaASIAE-AMESICAE  FEDEBATIOV. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Mr.  Chairmanj,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  before  presenting  our  case  to  you  on  b^alf  of  the 
Hungarian-American  Federation,  i  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  spirit  of  fair  play  evinced  by  the  willingness 
of  your  committee  to  have  us  testify  before  you  in  the  case  of 
Hungary. 

"We  feel  that  in  appearing  before  you  we  are  performing  a  civic 
duty  and  are  serving  the  best  interests  of  our  country  as  well  as  of 
mankind,  for — 

(1)  We  endeavor  thereby  to  prevent  the  United  States  of  America 
from  becoming  an  active  partner  to  the  unwarranted,  unjust  and 
arbitrary  disintegration  and  annihilation  of  a  country  tliat  has  existed 
in  the  territorial  condition  now  to  be  disturbed  for  over  a  thousand 
years  and  had  become  a  recognized  factor  of  civilization; 

(2)  Bv  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your  committee,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  American  people  tiie  true  facts  of 
the  case,  we  endeavor  to  prevent  that  judgment  be  based  on  the 
one-sided,  or  unreal,  or  tabricated  statements  which  have  been 
spread  broadcast  by  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  for  several 
years  past; 

(3)  The  fate  of  what  had  been  known  until  the  armistice  as  Hun- 
gary is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  various 
factors  ofpublic  opinion  in  this  coimtry.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
peace  of  Europe  depends  on  it. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  lucidity  of  our  brief,  we  beg  leave  to  give 
first  a  concise  account  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hungary  during 
the  armistice,  then  present  our  data  and  ailments  grouped  as  to  (1) 
the  historical;  (2)  the  racial  or  ethnographic;  (3)  the  religious*  (4)  tlie 
economic*  ana  (5)  the  political  or  international  aspects  of  tne  case, 
and.  finally,  state  our  conclusions. 
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On  th^  ni^ht  from  October  30  to  October  31,  1918,  after  nmdi 
agitation  lasting  several  months,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Budapest, 
the  Capital  of  Hungary,  which  put  Count  Michael  K4rolyi  into  power, 
demanded  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  opening  of 
negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Shortly 
afterward  a  republican  form  of  government  was  adopted  by  the 
Hungarian  National  Coimcil  based  on  universal  male  and  female 
suffrage,  and  EArolyi  was  elected  temporary  president.  It  was  quite 
logical  to  have  K&rolyi  head  this  movement,  for  K&rolyi  had  been  the 
leader  of  the  .party  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  opposed  to  the  alli- 
ance with  Germany,  he  had  openly,  and  with  considerable  risk  to  his 
Serson,  avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  had  been  a  radical 
emocrat  and  pacifist. 

It  is  now  imiversally  admitted  that  had  the  Allies  not  unnecessarily 
opposed^umiliated,  deceived  and  driven  into  despair  the  decent  and 
orderly  K&rolyi  Government,  not  to  speak  of  having  given  it  some 
well-deserved  encouragement,  most  of  the  chaos,  bloodshed,  and 
suffering  still  prevailing  in  Eastern  Europe  could  have  been  avoided 
and  Bolshevism  would  never  have  come  to  power  in  Hungary.  (We 
refer,  for  instance,  to  Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown's  iUuminating 
article  in  the  magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times  for  July  27, 
1919.  Prof.  Brown  had  been  one  of  our  experts  to  the  peace  com- 
mission.) 

On  November  7,  1918,  Count  Michael  K&roljd,  with  a  staff  of 
experts,  went  to  Belgrade  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  French 

feneral  Franchet  d'Esperey,  commander  of  the  allied  forces  in  the 
last.  The  general  treated  K&rolyi,  the  head  of  a  noble  nation,  as 
no  gentleman  woidd  think  of  treatmg  a  servant;  he  told  him  he  held 
the  fate  of  Himgary  in  the  hollow  oi  his  hand  and  could  destroy  her 
by  turnirfg  her  neighbors  loose  on  her  (which  he  subsequently  did): 
and  replied  to  K&rolyi's  request  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  coal 
in  order  to  keep  the  mills  running  with  these  historic  words: 

*' What  the  h — ^1  do  you  want  coal  for?  A  100  years  ago  you  used 
windmills.    Why  can  not  you  get  along  with  them  now? 

The  armistice  dictated  by  Gen.  Franchet  imposed  very  heavy  obli- 
gation of  an  economic  kind  on  Hungary.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  her  military  supplies,  rolling  stock,  nver  boats,  and  live  stock  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  AlEes.  TTie  Hungarian  -Ajmy  was  to  be 
reduced  to  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of  cavalry. 
The  territory  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation  (which  ran,  roughly 
speaking,  along  the  River  Maros  and  continued  southwestward 
on  an  artificial  line  across  the  Tisza  and  the  Danube  to  the  river 
Drave),  viz..  one- third  of  Hungary,  was  to  be  open  to  occupation 
by  the  allied  or  associated  amues.  The  occupation  was  to  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  territorial  questions  were  to  be  settled  finally  by  the 
peace  conference. 

There  was  only  one  provision  in  the  armistice  not  unfavorable  to 
Hungary,  and  that  was  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  administration, 
even  of  the  occupied  territories,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarian  Government,  thus  assuring  the  continuance  of  the  cen- 
tralized system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  coal,  and  other  necessaries 
of  Ufe.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  at  that  time  Hungary  had 
enoiigh  food  to  last  until  the  next  harvest;  in  fact,  she  had  a  little 
surpms  which  she  was  willing  to  give  to  Vienna  or  Prague  in  exchange 
of  certain  manufactures  and  coal. 
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Although  the  Hungarians  have  speedily  fulfilled  their  obligations, 
this  provision  of  the  armistice  has  been  violated  by  the  Alues  and 
their  associates  from  the  very  first,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  all 
the  famine,  idleness^  and  anarchy  in  Himgary. 

The  western  part  of  the  territory  laid  open  to  occupation  was 
invaded  in  November  by  the  Serbian  armjr,  which  was  followed  in 
the  eastern  part  by  the  Rumanian  army  in  December.  The  Ru- 
manians were  somewhat  late,  because  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  they  had  hardly  any  army  worth  speaking  of.  Their  first 
soldiers  arriving  in  Hungary  were  very  badly  equipped,  many  of  them 
wearing  straw  nats  in  December  and  low  moccasms  instead  of  shoes 
or  boote.  But  they  were  not  bashful  at  all  about  helping  themselves 
to  the  mihtary  stores  in  Hungary,  and  soon  looked  spick  and  span. 

The  first  thing  the  occupying  annies  did  was  to  annex  the  occupied 
territories,  remove  all  the  Hungarian  ofiicials  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ruler  of  the  invaders,  denationalize  the  Hun- 
garian schools,  and  discharge  the  Hungarian  professors  and  teachers 
who  could  or  would  not  teach  in  the  language  of  the  invaders. 
Exactly  the  same  procedure  wes  followed  later  oy  the  Czechs,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  "occupying  strategically  important  points," 
overran  and  formally  annexea  northern  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  this 
was  contrary  not  only  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  to  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  armistice;  nevertheless,  the  AUies  approved  of  it 
and  paid  no  attention  to  Kftrolyi's  frantic  notes  of  protest. 

But  the  Roumanians  were  not  satisfied  with  occupying  and  annex- 
ing those  parts  of  Himgary  which  lie  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 
Having  made  sure  of  it  that  Himgary  had  disarmed  herself,  they 
trans^essed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  gradually  advanced  to  the 
river  Tisza,  getting  what  they  styled  the  *'imperium, "  or  sovereignty , 
over  all  the  coveted  Hungarian  territory  except  two  counties  in  the 
south  held  by  the  Serbians.  This  disgraceful  war  on  a  disarmed 
country  during  a  period  of  armistice  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem 
history;  it  was  illegal,  dishonorable,  and  cowardly.  Yet  the  Allies 
approved  of  it,  made  Karolyi's  position  more  and  more  untenable, 
and  finally  drove  what  was  left  of  Himgary  into  the  arms  of  Bolshe- 
vism, which  could  have  been  easily  averted  by  the  application  of  a 
little  horse  sense,  not  to  speak  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Two  of  the  many  authentic  reports  of  incidents  iQustrative  of  the 
Roumanian  idea  of  government  and  the  rights  of  racial  minorities 
are  given  here. 

A  few  days  after  last  Christmas  an  Hungarian  captain  walked 
with  his  wife  on  the  main  street  of  Kolozsvar,  the  capital  of  Trailsyl- 
vania,  which  is  a  purely  Hungarian  city,  rich  in  historical  associations 
dear  to  everv  Hungarian,  and  is,  by  the  way,  a  go#d  distance  beyond 
the  line  of  demarcation.  A  Roumanian  patrol  was  passing  by,  and 
the  lady  observed  to  her  husband  in  Hungarian  that  yesterday  she 
had  seen  these  same  fellows,  who  were  wearing  new  Hungarian 
uniforms  and  boots,  in  ragged  clothes  and  worn-out  moccasins, 
whereupon  the  soldier  in  charge  of  the  patrol,  who  had  overheard 
the  remark,  placed  the  captain  and  his  wife  under  arrest  and  marched 
them  off  to  headquarters.  There  the  lady  and  her  husband  were 
stripped  by  soldiers,  and  25  strokes  of  the  birch  were  administered 
on  their  bare  bodies. 
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This  was  reported  with  full  names  and  other  data  to  Prof.  CSodidge, 
of  Harvard  University,  who,  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  American 

feace  conunission,  spent  a  few  days  in  Budapest  in  January  last, 
t  was  further  reported  to  him  that  the  Serbians  had  also  introduced 
flogging  as  a  punishment  in  those  regions  of  Hungary  which  were 
occupied  by  them. 

The  other  incident  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  a  profefisor  of  the 
University  of  Kolozsvar  to  the  editor  of  the  Lonaon  Nation  and 

fublished  among  the  editorials  of  that  periodical  on  July  12,  1919. 
t  reads: 

On  May  10  the  Roumanians,  replying  on  military  force,  declared  our  univenity  to 
be  tbe  property  of  the  Roumanian  State,  and  invited  our  profeBBora  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Roumania  and  its  King.  Relying  on  international  law  we  unanimously 
refufied  to  commit  such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  fatherland.  Hiereupon,  48  hoD*^ 
after  the  dispatch  of  their  demand,  our  university  was  surrounded,  during  leason  time, 
by  armed  forces.  The  professors  were  expelled  from  their  chairs,  our  Uboratoiy 
equipment  was  seized,  and  nearly  2^500  students  were  dispersed  by  the  inunediate 
suspension  of  our  university  life.  Furthermore,  the  assistant  professors  and  staff 
were  forced,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion,  to  remain  in  their  places  and  continue 
their  clinical  work  under  the  control  of  their  old  students  of  Roumanian  natiDnality. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  international  law.  It  is  enou^  to 
remind  you  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law,  every 
military  occupation  previous  to  the  conclusion  oi  peace  is  merely  temporary,  and  haa 
no  judicial  consequences.  Furthermore,  article  75  of  the  H^gue  Convention  ex- 
pressly forbids  any  citizens  of  occupied  territory  from  being  invited  or  forced  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  conquering  power,  while  article  56  provides  that  the 
property  of  schools  and  scientific  mstitutes,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  State,  mmt 
be  considered  to  be  private  property. 

The  Czechs  are  reported  to  have  acted  in  the  same  waj  toward 
the  Universities  of  rozsony  and  Kassa,  two  large,  imjportant  and 
historically  prominent  Hungarian  cities,  in  which  the  Slovaks  form 
only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

K&rolyi  was  an  extreme  pacifist  who  was  opposed  to  armed  re- 
sistance, taking  the  grouna  that  the  occupation  of  Hungary  was 
only  temporary  and  the  Allies  woidd  in  the  end  right  the  wrong. 
B61a  Kun  thought  diflferently  and  oi^anized  a  '*red"  army — ^whether 
in  excess  of  the  dix  divisions  allowea  in  the  armistice  or  not,  we  do 
not  know — ^with  which  he  tried  to  regain  some  of  the  territory 
illegally  taken  away  from  Hungary  during  the  armistice.     He  ap- 

Eears  to  have  been  successful  against  the  Czechs,  nevertheless  ceased 
is  attacks  when  so  ordered  by  the  Allies.  When  his  government  in 
Budapest  was  finally  overthrown  the  ''red"  army  collapsed,  and 
the  Roumanian  army,  standing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisza 
near  Szolnok,  viz.,  several  hundred  miles  beyond  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion, crossed  that  river,  marched  on  Budapest  and  even  crossed  the 
Danube  into  western  Hungary.  It  was  one  of  those  easy  Roumanian 
''conquests,"  for  there  was  no  armed  force  to  resist  them,  and,  as 
has  been  reported,  they  made  most  imscrupulous  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  outrage  incensed  even  the  supreme  coimcil  in  Paris,  which  is 
perhaps  beginning  to  see  that  the  spjort  with  disarmed  Hungary  had 
been  carried  too  far.  But  Roumania,  which  at  first  was  the  ally  of 
Austria-Hungary,  then  went  over  to  the  Allies,  then  made  a  separate 
peace  with  the  Central  Powers,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice 
was  a  humble  supplicant  before  the  Allies,  snaps  her  fingers  at  them 
now  that  she  has  plenty  of  food  and  a  large  army  in  the  field  with 
nobody  to  oppose  it. 
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There  matters  now  stand.  Hungary  is  still  blockaded,  she  is  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world,  famine  and  idle- 
aess  still  continue  in  a  naturally  rich  country,  and  whatever  is  left 
there  the  Roumanians  are  taking  away  by  force. 

In  judging  the  case  of  Hxmgary  care  snould  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found it  wiSi  that  of  Austria.  The  Empire  of  Austria,  which  has 
never  lawfully  included  the  Kingdom  of  Hxmgary,  came  into  existence 
only  in  1804,  and  was  a  conglomeration  of  former  kingdoms,  prin- 
cipalities, and  duchies,  or  parts  of  them,  added  by  the  Hapsburgs  to 
the  original  Archduchies  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria  through  con- 
quest, marriage,  or  fraud.  Austria  has  never  been  a  nation,  has  never 
had  a  language  of  her  own,  and  is  now  being  dissolved  into  her  con- 
stituent parts,  or  into  groups  of  such  parte,  which  can  hardly  be 
objected  to  on  historical  grounds. 

Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  a  homegeneous  coimtry 
practically  within  her  present  boimdaries  for  more  than  a  millen- 
nium, has  had  a  distinct  language  of  her  own,  and  can  not  be  dis- 
solved into  her  constituent  parte,  because  she  has  no  constituent 
parte,  except  Croatia  which  had  been  a  separate  crownland  of 
Mimgary  with  a  high  degree  of  national  autonomv  or  home  rule. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Croatians  whose  aspirations 
were  for  complete  independence  which  was  freely  granted  them 
by  the  recent  Kdrolyi  Government.  Hungary  pro ver  (viz,  Hungary 
without  Croatia)  can  thus  be  onl}r  dismembered  or  partitioned 
even  as  Poland  had  been  partitioned  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Reference  to  ''the  JMaramouresh/'  *'uie  Ej>ishana"  (this 
name  is  unintelligible  to  Hungarians),  Transylvania,  ''the  Banat," 
or  "the  Bachka''  are  apt  to  mislead  the  uninitiated  into  the  belief 
that  these  terms  denote  separate  provinces  of  Hungary,  whereas 
these  regions  are  integral  parte  of  Hungary  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mst  and  last  nameO;  which  are  two  Hungarian  counties,  they 
form  not  even  separate  administrative  unite. 

The  basin  of  the  middle  Danube,  encircled  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  had  been  the  tramping  ground  of  a  multitude  of  races — 
Celte,  Teutons,  Bacians,  Gotns,  Slavs,  Huns,  Avars — during  the 

g'eat  migration  of  nations.  None  of  these  races,  not  even  the 
Oman,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  government  in  that 
r^on  which  nature  iteelf  has  cut  out  to  form  one  country.  It  was 
left  to  the  Himgarians,  or  Magvars,  who  imder  their  leader  Arp&d 
conquered  that  coimtrjr  towara  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  to 
resx  there  a  solid  fabric  of  government  which  has  withstood  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  for  a  thousand  years. 

"The  Hungarian  constitution,''  to  quote  the  words  of  the  greatest 
En^Ush  authority  on  Him^ary,  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
"wnich  has  been  obscured  at  intervals,  violated  at  times,  and  sus- 
pended for  a  period,  only  to  prove  ite  indestructibility,  is  the  product 
ol  no  charter  or  fundamental  statute,  but  is  the  result  of  a  slow  process 
of  development,  of  a  combination  of  statute  and  customary  law 
which  finds  ite  nearest  parallel  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  such  different  races  should  have  proceeded  on  such  similar 
lines  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Asiatic  people,  which,  both  as 
regards  language  and  primitive  institutions,  introduced  an  entirely 
new  element  into  Europe.  The  four  blows  with  the  sword  directed 
at  his  coronation,  to  the  four  cardinal  pointe,  by  every  Hungarian 
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King  down  to  Francis  Joseph  are  an  emblem  and  a  recomition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Magyar  people  has  had  to  maintain  itseu  by  force  of 
arms  against  the  unceasing  attacks  of  alien  neighbors;  and  the  fact 
that  a  few. thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preserve  their 
individuality  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  SlaTs, 
Germans,  and  Turks,  and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  position 
of  equality  with  members  of  the  European  family,  areues  the  pos- 
session of  exceptional  military  and  political  qualities,  m  exceptional 
cohesiveness,  of  a  stoical  capacity  for  enduranc^and  of  a  rooted  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  future  whffih  no  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  have  been  able  to  destroy.  The  alien  jargon  first  heard  by 
European  ears  twelve  hundred  years  ago  has  mamtained  its  exist- 
ence in  spite  of  the  competition  of  German  and  Slav  dialects,  of 
delib^ate  discouragement  and  temporary  neglect,  and  has  devd- 
oped  into  a  language  which,  for  fullness  and  expressiveness,  for  the 
purpose  of  science  as  well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior 
of  tne  majority  of  European  tongues." 

St.  Stephen  (907-1038)  was  the  first  ruler  of  Himgary  to  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and,  having  to  choose  between  fiyzance  and 
Rome,  he  wiselv  chose  the  latter,  thereby  saving^  his  people  from 
absorption  bv  tne  Slavs  and  his  country  from  sinkmg  to  the  level  of 
the  Balkan  States. 

In  1222  the  Himgarian  Diet  wrung  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulla 
Aurea,  or  Golden  Bull,  which — ^in  close  resemblance  to  the  Ma^gna 
Charta  of  England,  wnich  preceded  it  only  by  a  few  years — ^is  a 
ftmdamental  dkarter  of  Hungarian  Uberty  and  one  of  the  proofs  of 
the  CTeat  poUtical  capacity  of  tJae  Hungarian  race. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  Une  of  the  house  of  Arp&d  (1308) 
the  country  was  ruled  for  200  years  by  kings  from  various  dynasties, 
among  whom  Louis,  the  Angevine,  surnamed  the  Great,  whose 
dominion  extended  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  Matthias 
Corvinus,  surnamed  the  Just,  son  of  John  Himyady,  the  Turk- 
beater,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  fight  asainst  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
begun,  and  the  Uon's  share  of  defending  Christianity  against  the 
onslaught  of  Moslemism  fell  to  Hungary.  It  retarded  her  own  pro- 
gress. But  facilitated  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  West  of 
l^urope.  In  1526,  after  tiie  facteful  battle  of  Moh&cs,  the  country 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  to  be  reunited  only  after  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 
One-third  of  the  country  fell  xmder  the  sway  of  the  Turks,  Transyl- 
vania (southeastern  Hungary)  was  ruled  by  Hungarian  princes,  and 
the  rest  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Hapsbiu-gs. 

Until  1867  the'poUcy  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  twofold:  To 
Germanize  and  Romanize  Hungary,  and,  acting  on  their  motto  divide 
ut  imperes,  to  play  off  one  race  against  the  other.  In  the  latter  they 
succeeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts  failed  against  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defending  their  nationality 
and  rehgious  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilization  in 
Himgary,  the  Himgarian.  and,  while  more  than  one-half  of  the  people 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Cntu*ch,  Hungary  is  still  the  easternmost  bul* 
wark  of  Protestantism.  The  uprisings  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  centuries,  led  bv  Bocskay,  Bethlen^  and  B&k6czi,  were 
made  just  as  much  in  the  defense  T>f  religious  hberty  as  of  national 
independence. 
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Senator  Brandeoee.  In  your  brief  there  is  a  map  labeled  "Map 
of  Hungary." 

Mr.  Pit  ANY.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  does  the  central  white  part  of  it 
refer  to  1 

Mr.  Pr^ANY.  That  is  the  little  part  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to 
Hungary — only  20  per  cent  of  the  country. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  It  is  not  labeled 
on  the  map. 

Mr.  PiYANY.  No.  In  1848  the  Hungarians  rose*fugain  against  the 
autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth, 
the  champion  of  European  democracy.  The  interest  of  the  American 
eople  in  the  gallant  struggle  of  Hungary  was  so  great  that  President 
aylor,  in  June,  1849,  sent  a  '^special  and  confidential  agent''  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley^  Mann,  of  Virginia,  who, 
however,  arrivea  too  late,  for  Russia,  the  greatest  military  power  of 
the  age,  had  intervened  in  favor  of  the  Hapeburgs,  with  Great  Britain 
and  France  looking  on  without  a  wora  of  protest.  (See  Mann's 
report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  had  been  freed  from  internment  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  was  invited  to  the  United 
States  as  the  guest  of  the  Nation,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, to  which  only  th*at  given  to  Lafeyette  may  be  compared.  Tma 
tour  of  the  United  States  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  securing 
American  support  for  the  next  uprising  of  the  Hungarians,  and  is 
now  remarkaDle  mainly  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate 
in  America  the  very  principles  which  President  Wilson  had  been 
propoimding,  viz,  the  ri^ht  of  self-determination^  a  league  of  nations 
to  protect  it,  the  partakmg  of  America  in  the  aff aurs  of  tne  Old  World, 
and  the  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  as  the  root  of  all  international 
intrigue. 

In  1859  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Cavour  and 
Napoleon  III  to  carry  the  Auatro-Italian  war  into  Hungary,  where- 
upon the  Hungarians  would  rise  again  to  expel  the  Hapsbur^.  But 
Napoleon,  getting  frightened  by  nis  own  success,  broke  his  word, 
ana  conduaed  the  premature  peace  of  Villa  Franca,  thereby  shatter- 
ing all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  three  times,  in  1849, 
1852,  and  1859,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hungarv  finally  con- 
sented to  tiie  compromise  of  1867  with  Austria  ana  the  Hapsburgs 
whidi  restored — at  least  on  paper — ^her  constitution} 

Himgary's  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Hapbui^  forced  upon 
her  by  the  attitude  of  the  western  'powers  and  the  threatening 
Russian  peril,  led""  inevitably  to  the  alUance  with  Qermany.  That 
the  Russian  or  Slavic  peril  to  Hungary  was  not  imaginary  nas  been 
proved  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condenmation  of  Hungary  for  having  entered  the  German 
alliance  these  facts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  also  not  be 
foigotten  that  under  the  pblitical  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Himgary,  known  as  dualism,  Hungary  had  no  control  of  her  foreign 
policy  and  of  her  army. 

Of  the  four  claimants  to  Himgarian  territory  two,  viz,  Serbia  and 
German  Austria,  have — as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us — ^not  based  their 
claims  on  historical  grounds. 
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The  BohemiaDS,  or  Czechs,  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  semi 
mythical  Moravian  Empire  of  Svatpoluk,  which  is  alleged  to  have 
extended  over  parts  of  northern  Hmi^ary  and  been  disrupted  by  tibe 
incursion  of  the  Hungarians  in  the  mntn  century.  The  Slovaks,  it 
is  alleged,  are  the  descendants  of  Svatopluk's  Moravians. 

The  Rumanians  have  advanced  a  more  definite  claim  to  priority  of 
occupation  in  the  theory  of  their  descent  from  the  Daco-Romans 
who  nad  lived  in  Transylvania  before  the  migration  of  the  natioDs. 

Both  of  these  theories  have  been  proved  by  historical  reasearch  to 
be  false.  But  ev^n  if  they  were  not  false,  the  principle  of  priority  of 
occupation  has  never  been  defined  in  the  law  oi  nations. '  How  many 
years  of  occupation  is  required  to  establish  a  valid  title  to  a  country? 
One  hundred  years,  or  600  years,  or  more?  If  occupation  for  a 
thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country, 
then  we  may  be  called  upon  some  da^  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas, 
and  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  map  of  Europe  may 
have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainlv  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  me  migration  of 
the  nations  even  if  the  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  stamped 
their  civilization  on  the  whole  country. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  there  a  pretender  or  claimant  to  the  King- 
dom of  Hungary  ?  * 

Mr.  PivAny.  No,  sir;  there  is  not.  According  to  the  Hungarian 
constitution,  if  the  Hapsbur^  become  extinct,  then  the  right  of 
electing  another  king  goes  back  to  the  nation. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  There  was  a  king  of  Hungary  before  Austria 
absorbed  it,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  I^tAny.  Yes;  there  were  native  Huneaiian  kings  up  to  1526. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  there  any  descendant  of  those  who  dainu 
the  right  to  be  king  ? 

Mr.  PrvANY.  No;  they  have  all  become  extinct. 

Now,  coming  to  the  racial  or  ethnographical  aspect  of  the  case,  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  committee  with  figures.  I  beg,  however,  to 
refer  the  committee  to  the  statistical  table  which  is  attached  to  die 
brief,  and  a  glance  at  it  will  show  these  two  things:  First,  that  in  a8 
the  regions  which  it  is  proposed  to  wrest  from  Hungary  that  pw^ 
ticular  race  in  whose  favor  that  re&non  is  claimed  is  in  the  minority. 
That  is  the  first.  But  the  second  fact  is  this,  that  by  the  proposed 
dismemberment  of  Hungary  more  than  one-half  of  the  Hungarian 
race,  the  principal  race  wiich  is  in  a  majority  in  the  cotmtry  atlarge, 
would  get  outside  of  the  new  Hungarian  Government  and  would  have 
to  hve  under  foreign  governments.  Now.  to  say  fliat  such  a-  settle- 
ment is  based  on  the  self-determination  oi  races  or  nations  I  claim  is 
sheer  humbug.  It  is  impossible  to  call  that  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  self-determination,  where  the  dominant  race  is  being  split  into  four 
or  five  parts  and  only  the  minority  of  that  race  is  to  remam  under 
the  old  government. 

Senator  Knox.  If  I  understand  this  map  here,  this  shaded  portion 
represents  Hungary  as  it  was. 

Mr.  PrvrANY.  As  it  was  without  Croatia — Hungary  proper. 

Senator  Knox.  Before  they  began  to  trifle  witii  her  anatomy. 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes. 
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Senator  Brakdeoee.  You  say  that  this  settlement  in  the  case  of 
Hungary  is  not  based  upon  self-determination,  and  that  the  claim 
that  it  IS  is  a  humbug. 

Mr.  PivInt.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandboee.  Have  you  looked  through  the  treaty  as  to 
other  settlements) 

Mr.  PivInt.  The  treaty  has  not  been  published  yet.  • 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Oh,  yes;  it  has. 

Senator  EInox.  You  mean  the  Austrian  treaty? 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  No:  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  Haye  you 
looked  through  the  treaty  oi  Versailles? 

Mr.  PivIny.  Yes;  I  belieye  in  the  treaty  with  Germany  there  is 
reiUy  a  small  limitation  of  Germany  rights  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
Central  Powers  which  are  to  be  settled. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  But  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge,  has  the 
principle  of  self-determination  been  the  rule  adopted  in  the  German 
peace  treaty  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  Austrian  peace  treaty? 

Senator  Brandbgee.  No;  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  the  allied  powers 
with  Germany. 

Mr.  Piylmr.  I  belieye  as  a  whole  it  is  because  I  want  to  point  out 
this  fact:  Germany  is  going  to  be  depriyed  of  only  10  per  cent  of 
her  continental  territory,  and  that  10  per  cent  consists  of  recent 
conquests,  or  comparatiyely  recent  conquests,  territories  with  oyer- 
whelming  non-German  poptdation,  whue  in  Hungary  they  want 
to  take  away  not  10  per  cent  but  80  per  cent  of  the  country,  and  all 
her  territory  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Himgary  for  a  thousand 
years.  Is  Hungary,  which  placed  a  subordinate  part  in  the  great 
world  drama,  to  be  punished  eight  times  as  seyerely  as  Germany, 
which  was  the  leading  actor  ancTmanager?  Is  there  any  justice  m 
that  settlement? 

Senator  Brandeobb.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  justice  in  giying 
Shantung  to  Japan  ? 

Mr.  PnrlNY.  1  do  not  belieye  so^  Senator. 

Senator  Branbegbb.  I  was  gettmg  your  idea  of  what  self-determi- 
nation is;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  PiylNT.  I  belieye.  Senator,  that  self-determination  can  be 
exercised  only  through  plebiscites.  Now,  aU  the  claimants  to  Hun- 
garian territory  are  strongly  opposed  to  plebiscites.  What  does  that 
mean  ?    That  means  that  tney  imow  the  weakness  of  their  own  case. 

Senator  Brandbgee.  You  speak  of  the  Magyars.  What  is  the 
blood  and  stock  of  the  Magyars  ? 

Mr.  PiyANT.  It  is  a  non-Aryan  race.  It  belongs  neither  to  the 
Teutonic  nor  the  Latin  nor  the  Slayonic  root  of  races.  There  are  four 
races  and  the  Magyars,  I  should  say,  destined  to  form  a  buffer  state 
between  those  three  races. 

Senator  Brandeobb.  I  do  not  want  their  destination,  but  their 
origin. 

Mr.  PnrlNT.  Their  origin  is  from  a  non-Aryan  stock. 

Senator  Brandeobb.  What  are  they;  what  stock?  Are  they  an 
Indo-European  race? 

Mr.  PrvANT.  They  bel<me  to  the  Finn-agarian  root  of  races.  In 
Europe  the  Finns  are  their  linguistic  kindred* 
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Senator  Bbandegee.  Are  they  related  to  the  Mongolian  race,  or 
Tartars? 

Mr.  Pr^lNT.  I  doubt  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Or  the  Turkish  1 

I^.  PivInt.  To  the  Turkish  they  may  be.  The  Turkish  is  the 
southern  branch  of  that  race  of  which  the  Hungarian  is  the  northern 
branch  of  the  big  group  of  races. 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  Very  good.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  inter- 
rupting. 

Mr.  r ivInt.  I  am  pleased  to  answer  your  questions.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the  partition  of  Hungary  the 
argument  has  been  advanced  that  the  minor  races  or,  rather,  some 
of  the  minor  races  of  Hungary  have  to  be  liberated  from  oppression 
by  the  Himgarians.    The  charge  of  racial  oppression  by  the  Hun- 

farians  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact,  for  whatever  oppression  there 
as  been  in  Himgary  has  been  on  class  lines,  and  not  on  racial  lines. 
The  masses  of  the  Hungarians  or  Magvars  had  to  suiSer  from  it  just 
as  much  as  had  the  masses  of  the  non-Magyars;  and  whosoever  man- 
aged to  rise  above  the  masses  belonged  to  the  ruling  dasses  without 
reerard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non- 
Mi^ars  (who  are  immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrants) 
had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  Grovemment  toward  the  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants:  Perfect  equality  before  the  law,  but 
no  recojgnition  as  racialgroups  or  States  withm  the  State.  What  is 
right  ii  done  bv  the  American  Oovemment  in  America  surely  can 
not  be  wrong  ii  done  by  the  Hungarian  Oovemment  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hungarian  Gbvemment  had  gone  a  great 
deal  further  in  its  liberalism,  mr  it  granted  considerable  subsidies 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  establish- 
ments of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thousands  of  schools, 
in  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it 
bein^  stipulated  only  that  the  Hungarian  language  be  also  taught  as 
a  suDJect  of  instruction  three  hours  a  week. 

I  will  not  read  the  figures  now.    I  have  them  in  the  brief. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  to  refer  to  your  points  that  are  sustained  byyour  brief  I  Of 
course,  we  will  read  your  brief,  read  it  carefully.  The  ordinary  rule 
in  the  presentation  of  a  case  in  court  is  by  verbal  argument  to  point 
out  the  main  point  of  the  brief  and  not  read  Ae  brief.  This  seems 
to  be  pretty  long.  I  only  make  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  you 
mijght  condense  your  points,  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  reading  of  the 
brief. 

Mr.  PivInt.  Yes.  I  want  to  point  out  as  one  of  the  important 
points  that  even  if  the  charge  of  racial  oppression  were  true,  as  it  is 
not,  the  principle  that  immigrants  have  the  right  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  country  whence  they  have  immigrated  against  their 
coimtry  of  adoption,  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  our  Oovemment. 
On  that  principle,  the  Oermans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which 
States  thev  were  and  perhaps  stiQ  are  in  the  majority,  if  that  prin- 
ciple should  be  invoked,  they  could  appeal  to  the  Kaiser  himseff  for 
the  annexation  of  those  States  to  QerwjBJiy,  or  at  least  for  their 
liberation  from  American  rulet 
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I  wanted  to  point  out  further  that  Hungary  had  been  the  eastern- 
most bulwark  of  Protestantism.  East  and  south  of  Hungary  Hiere 
is  no  Protestantism,  and  very  little  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  in  Roumnaia  and  Serbia  the  Greek  Othodox 
Church  is  the  State  church,  which  is  a  very  intolerant  church,  and 
creed  and  race  grow  there  together.  The  Catholics  have  a  wonderful 
organization  which  is  able  to  protect  them  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
the  Protestant  churches  are  national  organizations  and  the  partition 
of  Hungary  would  disrupt  this  national  organization  and  condemn 
them  to  practical  extinction. 

As  to  the  economical  aspect,  I  want  to  say  that  the  little  part  of 
Hungary  whidi  is  to  be  left  to  Him^ary  is  al^olutely  unable  to  exist 
by  itself,  because  it  is  a  purely  agncultural  part,  a  part  of  a  great 

Slain.    The  different  regions  of  Hungary  are  commercially  inter- 
ependent.    Separately  they  can  not  exist;  together  they  form  a 
fine,  self-supporting  organism. 

As  to  the  political  or  international  aspect  of  the  case,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this,  that  the  value  of  the  settlement  which  is  to  be 
arrived  at  in  Paris  depends  on  this:  WiQ  it  readjust  the  affairs  of 
eastern  Europe  so  as  to  improve  them  or  not.  If  they  are  not 
improved,  of  course  the  settlement  would  not  be  of  value,  and  woidd 
be  a  permanent  menace  to  peace,  We  claim  that  the  Hungarian 
race,  the  Magyar  race,  is  the  only  one  which  is  able  to  establish  a 
permanent  government  in  that  part  of  Europe.  We  claim  that  that 
race  has  shown  its  qualitv,  its  ntness,  its  great  capacity  to  rule  Ihat 
part  of  the  world,  and  tnat  the  other  new  States  are  at  best  only 
trials.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  part 
or  not.  t 

So  I  beg  to  present  now  the  conclusions. 

1.  Hungary  nas  existed  as  a  State  and  nation  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  in  a  territory  where  no  other  race  had  been  able  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  permanent  political  organization.  Surely,  i>ossession 
of  such  length  and  the  demonstration  of  such  political  capacity  ought 
to  secure  a  clear  and  indisputable  title. 

2.  No  other  country  has  an^r  claim  on  any  part  of  Himgary  that 
could  be  based  on  "historical  rights." 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  various  races  in  Hungary  positively 
prevents  any  territorial  readjustment,  by  which  more  homogeneous 
conditions  could  be  created  than  existed  till  now. 

4.  Hungary  has  always  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  and  toler- 
ance. Roumanian  and  Serbian  rule  over  large  parts  of  Hungary  woidd 
disrupt  the  Hungarian  Protestant  churches  and  threaten  Protestant- 
ism with  extinction  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

5.  Hungary  is  a  natural  geographic  and  hydrographic  unit,  to  dis- 
turb whicn  could  not  possiGiy  nelp  in  stabilizing  conditions. 

6.  Hungary  is  also  a  most  distinct  economic  unit,  all  parts  beitig 
interdependent.  Separatdy  they  can  not  exist,  together  they  are  a 
self-supporting  organism. 

7.  Not  only  would  the  cause  of  peace  not  be  promoted  bv  the  par- 
tition of  Hungary,  but  a  new  Balkan,  or  Macedonia,  would  be  created 
right  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  become  the  source  of  permanent 
strife  and  complications. 

8.  Should  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  as 
of  unsufficient  force  and  importance  to  bar  the  claims  of  neighboring 
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nations,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  anv  part  o! 
Hungary  placed  under  a  new  sovereigpty  without  giving  the  peoples 
of  such  parts  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  of  seS-determma- 
tion  by  plebiscites  under  fair  conditions. 

9.  Hungary  ought  not  to  be  dismembered  in  punishment,  because 
this  woula  not  be  warranted  by  Hungary's  acts  and  deeds  before 
and  during  the  war.  Not  only  was  she  not  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
war,  but  derelopments  since  the  armistice  justified  Hungary's  clahn 
that  her  existence  had  been  in  constant  perd. 

Senator  Poicebene.  Why  was  she  not  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
war? 

Mr.  PiyAnt.  Because  she  was  forced  into  the  connection  with  the 
Hapsburgs  and  thus  into  the  Qerman  alliance.  It  was  not  possible 
for  ner  to  keep  out  of  the  war. 

I  have  explained  before  that  they  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  the 
Hapsburgs  several  times,  from  1849  to  1859,  in  three  cases,  and  in 
every  instance  Hxmgarv  was  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  so  we 
beheve  that  the  HapsDura|  government  was  practically  forced  on 
Hungary  by  the  attitude  of  tne  western  powers. 

The  Chairman.  The  population  of  Himgary  is  about  half  Protes- 
tant, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PiVANT.  No;  out  of  a  population  of  some  18,000,000  a  little 
more  than  4,000,000  are  Protestant.  Hungary  has  the  largest  unit 
of  the  Calvanistic  or  the  Presbsrterian  church  of  any  country  in  the 
world.    There  are  more  Presbyterians  there  than  here. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  religious  behef  of  the  other 
14,000,000  out  of  the  18,000,000?  If  only  4,000,000  are  Protestant, 
what  are  the  other  14,000,0000  ? 

Mr.  PivInt.  About  one-half  of  them  are  Boman  and  Greek 
CathoUc,  and  I  bdieve  there  must  be  over  half  a  million  of  Hebrews, 
and  the  rest  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  mostly  Rou- 
manians and  Serbians. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Are  there  no  Mohammedans  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  PivANT.  Not  worth  taking  into  account.  In  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  there  are  large  nimibers  of  Mohammedans. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  generally  related  to  the  Slav  popu- 
lation when  I  asked  you  about  the  condition.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  pure  Hungarians,  that  you  call  Magyars.  About  half  of  those 
are  Protestant,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  PiVANY.  Yes;  in  fact,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hungary 
and  the  Unitarian  Church  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Magyars, 
and  the  Unitarian  Church,  which  is  the  mother  of  the  Unitarian 
Chiurch  in  Europe,  and  has  had  a  close  connection  with  the  English 
and  American  cniurches  for  centuries,  would  lose  all  her  conCTegations, 
except  where  the  Ma^ars  have  retained  control.  But  urou^hout 
all  tne  territories  clamied  by  Roumania  that  church  would  simply 
cease  to  exist.  They  would  not  allow  that  church  to  exist.  We  feel 
that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  America,  as  the 
United  States  is  the  only  powerful  country  which  has  not  been  a 
party  to  the  immoral  secret  treaties  upon  which  the  claimants  of 
Hungarian  territory  are  pressing  their  claims. 

In  voicing  our  protest,  thereiore,  against  the  proposed  partition 
of  Hungary  as  contrary  to  the  demand  of  justice  and  incompatible 
with  the  requirements  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  we  respectfully 
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ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  haye  our  country 
become  a  party  to  the  annihilation  of  a  civilized  nation. 

Senator  Knox.  Let  me  ask  jon  a  question.  You  speak  of  these 
various  territories  as  being  claimed  by  the  French,  by  Roumania, 
and  by  Serbia. 

Mr.  PiVANT.  Yes, 

Senator  Knox.  What  do  Jou  mean  by  "claimed" ? 

Mp.  Pivant.  They  have  advanced  these  claims  at  Paris. 

Senator.  Knox.  Have  you  any  indication  that  they  have  been 
allowed  as  claims  ? 

Mr.  Pivany.  We  have  two  indications — ^first,  newspaper  reports, 
andj  second,  that  the  Allies  have  allowed  the  invaders  to  go  into  that 
territory. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  accurate  is  this  map 
likely  to  be,  in  view  of  the  Austrian  treaty;  whether  these  claims 
have  been  so  far  conceded  that  you  are  pretty  sure  they  are  going 
to  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Pivant.  We  know  what  each  of  the  races  wanted,  and  we 
know  pretty  well  what  they  did  not  get.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  exaggeration  in  this  at  all,  oecause  the  Boumanians  really 
want  to  get  down  to  this  river  Tisza.  In  fact,  they  have  gone  there 
and  have  gone  over  there. 

Senator  E^nox.  Still,  this  will  be  subject  to  verification  by  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  Pivant.  Yes ;  of  course  this  is  not  final.  This  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  show  it  graphically. 

Senator  Knox.  Of  comrse  this  question  is  not  involved  in  the 
German  treaty. 

Mr.  Pivant.  This  question  is  not  involved  in  the  German  treaty, 
except  that  there  is  an  allusion  that  Germany  acknowledges  all  the 
boundaries  as  they  shall  be  set  in  the  future. 

Senator  Ki^ox.  She  agrees  to  be  boimd  by  whatever  they  do  t 

Mr.  Pivant.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandegbb.  Have  you  any  information  about  what  is  , 
contained  in  the  treaty  between  the  Auies  and  Austria  ? 

Mr.  Pivant.  We  have  only  what  has  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers. On  the  map  you  can  see  this  little  part  here  south  of  the 
Danube  in  western  Htm^ary  which  has  been  demanded  by  Czecho- 
slovakia. I  understand  from  the  newspapers  reports  that  little  part 
has  been  awarded  to  Austria  and  not  to  Czecho-olovakia.  Of  course 
that  is  unofficial.  We  do  not  know.  All  we  have  is  what  is  contained 
in  the  ne^vBpaper  reports. 

Senator  Hbandeoeb.  Your  organization  is  called  the  Himgarian- 
American  Federation) 

Ifc.  PivInt.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegbb.  Are  you  in  communication  with  the  people 
in  Hui^ary? 

Mr.  FiVANT.  At  present  I  am  not,  but  I  have  been  in  Hungary  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  from  September,  1916,  to  the  end  of 
January  of  this  year;  so  I  was  there  during  the  first  revolution, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and  during  the  armistice. 

Senator  Bbandegeb.  As  such  newspaper  correspondent  did  you 
come  into  personal  touch  with  prominent  men  in  the  Qovemment  of 
Hungary  f 
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Mr.  PiYANY.  Yes;  I  did  with  practically  all  excepting,  of  comae, 
the  Bolsheviki.    They  were  unknown  people  in  my  tune  there. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  When  I  asked  if  ''you"  were  m  communica- 
tion I  meant,  if  your  organization  was  in  communication  t  Do  they 
receive  commumcations  from  the  people  of  Hungary  ? 

Mr.  PivAny.  No;  our  oi^anization  does  not.  Our  oi^ganizatioD 
is  purely  an  American  organization,  started  12  years  ago. 

Senator  Bbandegex.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  was  not 
an  American  oiganization,  but  being  the  Hungarian-Amedcan  Fed- 
eration, I  did  not  know  but  you  had  letters  from  people  in  Hungary 
so  that  you  would  know  what  their  attitude  has  been  upon  public 
questions. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Before  the  war  we  could  get  letters,  but  postal  com- 
munication has  not  been  reopened  with  Hungaiy.  T^t  is  oik  of 
our  complaints  to  the  State  Department;  but  we  do  get  newspapers 
from  there. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  yoti. 

Mr.  PivAny.  And  also  we  sometimes  get  letters  througli  neutral 
countries,  not  to  our  oi^anization,  but  to  us  as  individuals. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Inasmuch  as  we  get  no  information  at  all  as 
to  what  is  in  the  proposed  treaty  between  the  Allies  and  Austria  and 
Hungary,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  newspaper  reports,  just  as 
you  are. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandegex.  I  wondered  if  you  knew  whether  tlie  vieiF? 
represented  in  your  brief  and  in  your  statement  before  us  were  die 
views  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Magyar  people  lq  Hungary. 

Mr.  PivAny.  Yes;  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  that,  because  I  know 
their  history,  I  know  their  sentiments,  and  I  was  there  during  the  first 
part  of  tiie  armistice. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  vour  presentation  of  the  matter  here 
represent  simply  your  peroonal  views  as  a  newspaper  oorrespondent 
over  there,  or  are  there  other  peop^le  in  the  Hungarian-American 
Federation  who  know  about  Hungarian  affairs  f 

Ikfr.  PivAny.  Yes;  our  president,  Mr.  Henry  Baracs,  b  right  here. 
In  fact,  he  collaborated  with  me  in  making  iip  this  statement. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  do  you  mean  in  the  last  statement  you 
made: 

''We  feel  that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  onlv  by 
America,  as  the  United  otates  are  the  only  powerftd  country  who  have 
not  been  a  part]^  to  the  immoral  secret  treaties  upon  whidi  the  claim- 
ants of  Hungarian  territory  are  pressing  their  claims. " 

To  what  secret  treaties  do  your  refer? 

Mr.  PivAny.  One  secret  treaty  between  the  quadraple  entente — 
that  is  France,  Qreat  Britain,  Italy  and  Russia,  and  Roumania,  con- 
cluded sometime  ia  August,  1916.  The  secret  U^aty  betwe^i  Rou- 
mania and  the  Entente  nas  been  published,  I  believe,  by  the  Lenine 
government  ia  .Russia,  found  among  the  ardiives  of  Russia,  and  the 
essence  of  that  treaty  was  that  the  Allies  tried  to  induce  Roumania 
which  was  an  ally  of  Austria^Hungary,  to  brei^  her  contract  with 
Austria-Hungary,  to  throw  the  treaty  away  as  a  mere  8<»*ap  of  paptf ; 
and  in  return  lor  that  they  promised  to  Roumania  big  shoes  oi 
Hungarian  territory.  They  promised  thii^  that  did  not  belong  to 
her.    Roumania  held  back  for  a  long  time,  and  when  she  thoi^t 
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that  Hungary  had  become  exhausted,  and  there  was  a  big  victory  of 
the  Bussians  in  June,  1016,  then  she  entered  into  agreements  with  the 
Entente  and  in  August,  1016,  invaded  the  country. 

Senator  Bbandboee.  Are  there  other  secret  treaties  than  that, 
which  you  have  in  mind  I 

Mr.  PrvANT.  I  do  not  know.  There  must  be  some  treaty  between 
Serbia  and  the  Entente  and  there  must  be  some  treaty  between 
Gzechosdovakia  and  the  Entente,  but  the  text  of  those  treaties  has 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published;  but  as  I  understand  onr 
country  is  not  a  party  to  the  secret  treaties  and  is  not  bound  by  thcia 

Senator  Bbandbgeb.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many 
secret  treaties  there  may  be  between  these  nations, .is  there? 

Mr.  RvAnt.  No,  sir;  1  could  not  telL 

Senator  PoBOBBENE.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  1.!ie 
Ma^ars  who  are  now  in  Siberia? 

Mr.  PivAny.  We  get  lett»*s  from  them. 

Senator  Poicebene.  What  is  their  attitude  with  respect  to  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  PivANY.  They  have  only  one  thing  in  mind.  They  want  to  get 
away  from  there,  because  thev  are  starvmg,  they  are  dying  from  ms- 
ease  and  from  hunger,  and  they  have  no  clothmg,  no  soap,  and  no 
medical  supplies.  We  have  applied  to  the  State  Ilepartment  to  help 
them  and  to  the  American  Bea  Cross  to  help  them.  We  wanted  to 
send  money  and  supplies  to  them.  The  American  Bed  Ooss  an- 
swered that  they  could  not  do  anything  and  the  State  Department 
answered  the  same.  Then  we  asked  the  Danish  Legation  m  Wash- 
ington whether  they  would  transmit  our  remittances  to  them,  and 
the  Danish  Legation  do  transmit  our  remittances  to  the  Hungarian 
prisoners  of  war.  We  received  an  order  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment just  a  few  days  go  permitting  the  sending  of  parcels  to  \^adi- 
vosto^  where  the  American  mail  ends.  Beyond  Vladivostok  there 
is  no  American  mail,  but  the  mails  from  there  are  being  forwarded 
by  the  Danish  consular  agent. 

STATEMEHT  OF  D£.  BELA  8EEEL7. 

Dr.  Sekelt,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conunittee,  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian-American  Press  A^ociation.  I 
am  not  here  to  plead  for  new  territories,  for  spoils  of  war,  or  conquest. 
I  have  come  to  ask  of  you  justice,  magnanimity,  ajid  fairness  to  a  de- 
feated people.  A  Hungarian  by  birth,  but  an  American  by  choice 
and  by  adoption,  I  ought  to  feel  perhaps  awed  in  the  presence  of  the 
honorable  body  before  which  I  am  now  pleading  the  cause  of  a  mar- 
tyred and  agonizing  nation,  but  knowing  ypm*  high  sense  of  duty 
toward  all  mankind,  I  feel  instead  almost  inspired  to  let  thoughts 
and  feelings  run  high  and  freely,  so  as  to  permit  you  to  look  down 
deep  into  a  human Tieart  that  is  filled  with  sorrow  and  despair  over 
one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

For  the  past  1,000  years,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, Hungary  has  had  the  same  frontiers.  For  the  past  10  cen- 
times Hungary  has  been  and  still  is  a  nation  with  a  great  destiny, 
the  roots  of  wnich  reach  back  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  State. 
In  896,  the  first  years  of  Himgarian  history  in  Europe,  Prince  Arpad 
solemnly  promised  for  himsen  and  his  successors  that  they  would 
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rale  the  country  according  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  chosm 
chieftains  of  the  nation.  At  a  time  when  all  of  eastern  Europe  was 
inhabited  by  half  savage  people,  and  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
ruled  by  autocratic  kings,  the  Hungarians,  yet  heathens,  had  oigac- 
ized  a  constitutional  government  which  in  1222,  only  a  few  years 
after  the  English  Magna  Charta  received  its  written  ^aranty  in  the 
docxunent  c^led  bufi  d'or,  and  signed  by  King  Andrew  II.  They 
remained  not  very  long  heathen,  but  in  1001  embraced  ChristianitT. 
Tben  Hungary  began  to  play  the  double  part  she  acted  so  honorablj 
and  often  so  dramaticallv  in  European  history.  She  joined  western 
civilization,  and  defended  it  against  all  attacks  coming  from  the  East. 
For  150  vears  she  fought  the  Turks,  preventing  them  at  the  cost  of 
her  own  blood  and  flesn  and  liberty  to  conquer  western  Europe. 

Senator  Enox.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  here.  Gea 
graphically,  what  was  Hungary  a  thousand  years  ago  as  compared 
witn  this  map  which  you  have  presented  here  ? 

Dr.  Sbkely.  Practically  it  was  the  same  geographically,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  because,  as  you  gentlemen  know, 
Hungary  is  a  geographical  unit.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  complete 
and  most  perfect  geographical  imit  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
Carpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  rivers,  and  it  is  no  mere  chance 
that  this  country  was  preserved  for  a  thousand  years;  but  the 
valleys  from  the  mountams  go  down  to  the  center  of  the  countrr, 
the  river^  all  flow  to  the  Danube,  and  by  its  natural  botmdaries  It 
was  really  predestined  to  be  and  to  form  a  coxmtry. 

Senator  ^nox.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  it  is  substantiallj 
true,  then,  that  the  Hungary  that  is  proposed  to  be  dismembered  is 
the  same  Himgary  geographically  that  was  established  a  thousand 
years  ago  ? 

Dr.  Sekbly.  The  same  country. 

Senator  E^nox.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Dr.  Sbkely.  And  permit  me.  Senator,  to  give  you  this  further 
information,  which  is  very  important.  Mr.  Pivtoy  mentioned  it, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  it,  that  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Himgary,  of  the  races  that  now  claim  territory  from  its  living  body 
were  only  a  very  few  of  them  present  then.  Neither  Ilouni^ans 
nor  Serbians  nor  any  other  nationality  was  there.  There  were  only  a 
few  Slovaks.  The  Boumanians  and  Serbians  immigrated  mostly 
during  the  Turkish  invasion.  They  came  from  TurKey  and  were 
welcoined  by  Hungary.  The  Roumanians  came  into  Hungary  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Serbians  also,  and  multiphed  and 
increased  afterwards.  If  they  had  been  oppressed,  how  would  it  be 
possible  that  they  are  still  Boumanians  and  Serbians  t  In  700  or  800 
years  an  autocratic  government  would  have  annihilated  them,  but 
Himgary  never  wanted  anything  else  except  that  they  should  be 
Himgarian  citizens  and  live  their  own  lives  otherwise. 

In  this  connection  Michelet,  the  great  French  historian,  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  Hungajian  people.  In  his  ''Histoire  de 
France,"  volume  8,  page  346,  in  apologizing  for  not  dealing  more 

extensively  with  Hungary,  he  says  as  fouows  in  a  footnote: 

• 

It  is  a  cruel  sacrifice  not  to  say  anything  here  of  the  hero  of  Europe.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Hun^irian  people.  Shall  I  die,  then,  always  postponing  to  pay  the  debt  history- 
owes  her?  Yet  infamous  and  lying  compilations  appear  everywhere.  The  Hungariana 
are  loath  to  answer  them.  When  they  do  speak  they  speak  to  the  whole  world,  i  hope 
that  our  historiography  will  pay  the  debt  of  our  hearts  to  this  heroic  people,  which  by 
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its  deeds,  by  its  sofferings,  and  by  its  noble  voice  elevates  us  and  makes  us  mater. 
It  is  generally  accorded  that  the  Hungarians  are  a  valiant  peoi^e,  but  this  valiance  is 
sunply  the  manifestation  of  a  high  degree  of  morality.  In  everything  they  do  or  say, 
I  always  hear  ''sursum  corda."  Tho  whole  nation  is  an  aristocracy  of  valiance  and 
dignity. 

But  despite  the  unceasing  wars  with  Turkey,  Hungary  has  at- 
tained, in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  leadership  of  its  national 
King  Matthias  Corvin,  a  ^  high  degree  of  culture  and  civilization. 
Scientists,  writers,  and  artists  from  all  over  Europe  flocked  to  Buda, 
the  csmital  of  Hungary,  which  at  the  time  was  the  center  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  In  Pressburg,  the  ancient 
royal  seat  of  Hungaiy,  where  its  kings  were  crowned,  a  great  imi- 
versity  and  many  scientific  societies  were  founded,  as  well  as  the 
first  printing  shop  established  in  1473.  The  everlasting  onslaughts 
of  the  Turks,  however,. were  bleeding  the  country  to  death,  and  for 
this  reason  Hungary  dected  in  1626  Ferdinand  of  Hapsbiu'g  to  the 
Hungarian  throne.  The  country  hoped  to  get  from  nim  materiiJ 
help  against  the  Turks  and  thus  be  able  to  continue  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  its  destiny.  Unhappily  the  remedy  was  worse  tnan  the 
illness.  Instead  of  helping;  Hungary  to  keep  out  the  Turks,  the  Haps- 
burgs  meant  to  make  a  German  Frovince  of  Hungary  and  taking 
advantage  of  her  exhausted  condition  caused  by  the  Turkish  wars, 
deprivea  her  of  her  independence.  Since  then  Himgarian  history  is 
a  story  of  unceasinjg  effort  to  deUver  the  country  from  the  Hapsbiu^ 
rule  and  to  regain  its  freedom  and  liberty. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  Htmgary  revolted 
eight  times  against  the  Hapsbui^,  three  times  with  French  aid, 
but  the  prevailing  European  coafitions  always  crushed  Hungary's 
noble  fignt  for  freedom.  In  1848.  under  the  leadership  of  Liouis 
Kossuth,  Hungary  once  more  revolted  against  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
this  time  her  armies  were  victorious,  when  the  Russian  Czar  rushed 
200,000  fresh  troops  to  the  help  oi  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Thus 
HxmgaiT  again  was  crushed  ana  defeated.  But  the  glorious  deeds 
of  the  Huns&rian  revolution  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  to  Hungary's  plight.  Louis  Kossuth  turned  for  help  to  the 
western  countnes  of  Europe,  to  France  and  England  and  finaQy  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Who  does  not  Know  of  the  glorious 
reception  the  great  patriot  was  given  in  this  country  ?  Never  in  the 
history  of  America  was  a  foreigner  received  with  greater  honors  than 
Kossuth.  Congress  assembled  in  a  joint  meeting  and  was  addressed 
by  the  wonderful  orator  whose  impassioned  bummg  speeches  were 
the  wonder  of  two  continents.  But  though  he  got  aU  tne  svmpathy 
he  could  have  wished  for  his  cause,  material  hdp  was  lacking  and 
none  of  the  great  powers  made  it  their  business  to  interfere  wiUi  the 
Austrian  Emperor  in  his  treatment  of  Htmgary.  After  Hungary's 
defeat  in  1879,  an  autocratic  military  rule  was  estabUshed  in  Hun- 

gary,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Hungarian  language,  confiscating  all 
berties  and  privileges  of  a  free  people.  This  lasted  nearly  20  years 
when  the  country  at  last  gave  up  hope  to  get  help  from  France  and 
England  and  in  order  to  lead  at  least  the  normal  life  of  a  State, 
it  submitted  to  the  so-called  compromise  of  1867,  by  which  Hungary 
was  granted  in  internal  affairs  an  autonomy,  but  the  direction  of  her 
foreign  policy  and  the  control  of  her  army  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  king. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  brief 
survey  of  Hungarian  history  gives  you  the  key  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  Hungarian  people  when  the  great  war  broke  out  in  1914. 
The  Hapsburg  ruler  bemg  the  absolute  master  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  army  and  the  sole  director  of  the  mojiarchy's  foreign  policy, 
Hungary  was  handed  over,  boimd  hand  and  toot,  to  the  shortsighted, 
selfisn  interests  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  country, 
its  men,  its  riches,  its  political  future,  were  being  sacrificed  for  tfie 
dynastical  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Western  Europe, 
which  had  refused  Hungary  its  help  in  1848  and  forced  it  to  submit 
to  the  Hapsburgian  yoke  in  1867,  saw  in  1914  the  resources  of  Hungary 
used  against  her.  JBut  can  you  blame  for  it  Himgary?  No  more 
than  you  can  blame  the  Croatians,  the  Serbians,  the  Slovaks  and 
the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  and  of  Austria  that,  though  their  hearts 
were  set  against  the  Hapsburgs,  they  submitted  to  the  iron  rule  Oi 
war  which  forced  them  by  the  power  of  martial  law  to  join  the  colors 
of  the  Hapsburgs. 

Still  even  the  compromise  of  1867  was  unable  to  stifle  the  Hun- 
garian people's  desire  for  deliverance.  The  Independence  Party, 
which  did  not  recognize  the  dualistic  pact,  grew  constantly  in  number 
and  influence.  Count  Karolyi,  the  leader  of  the  Independence 
Party,  went  in  January,  1914,  to  Paris  where  he  had  a  conference 
with  President  Poincare,  asking  his  help  for  Hungarv's  struggle  for 
freedom.  From  Paris  Count  Karolyi  went  to  the  united  States  in 
order  to  ask  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  to  help  him  in  his 
fight  for  the  justice  of  their  native  land.  Three  months  later  he 
returned  once  more  to  the  United  States  bent  upon  organizing 
American  help  for  their  fight  for  independence.  The  outbreak  of 
the  war  foimd  Karolyi  in  America,  which  he  immediately  left,  and, 
after  having  been  interned  for  a  brief  period  in  France,  he  went  back 
to  Hungary.  He  did  not  keep  back  his  disapproval  of  the  war.  He 
openly  agitated  against  Germany.  He  frajikly  declared  that  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Allies,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  just  imagine  what  this  really  meant.  But  though 
in  war  times  the  life  of  one  man  does  not  count  much,  the  powers 
that  were  then  did  not  dare  to  touch  Count  Karolyi,  because  they 
knew  that  the  people  behind  him  would  rise  in  anger  and  crush  them 
should  they  make  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  All  intimidations 
notwithstanding,  he  went  on  with  the  work  of  enlightening  the 
country  and  fiSang  frankly  the  responsibility  for  the  world  war. 
And  then,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  his  message 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  people  everywhere  listened  with  rapture 
and  it  seemed  that  a  new  Moses  had  arrived  who  from  the  heights  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  announced  the  14  new  commanmnents 
of  a  Grod  of  justice  and  righteousness.  The  self-determination  of 
the  people  and  the  principle  that  no  territories  should  be  shifted 
from  one  State  to  another  without  the  consent  of  the  people  who 
live  upon  those  territories,  sounded  like  the  bugle  call  of  a  new  wolld 
in  which  justice  and  fairness  would  rule. 

To  the  Hungarian  people  President  Wilson's  14  points  meant  the 
materiaUzation  of  their  fondest  hopes  for  freedom  and  independence. 
If  no  people  could  bb  ruled  over  without  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
then  the  Hapsburg-  rule  over  Hungary  had  come  to  an  end.  And 
as  thA  Himgarians  felt  so  did  all  of  the  nationalities  that  belonged 
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to  the  dual  monarchy.  The  fighting  power  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Army,  composed  of  three  nationalities  had  suddenly  come  to  an  end. 
The  whole  Austro-Hungarian  Army  began  to  diapand. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  is  it  necessary 
for  me,  after  this  exposition  of  the  situation  in  the  dual  monarchy  to 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  through  the  victory  of  the  Allies  the  Hun- 
garian people  have  been  freed  and  made  independent  just  like  the 
other  oppressed  people  of  the  Austro-Himgarian  monarchy — the 
Czechs,  tne  Poles,  the  Jugo-Slavs?  At  last — at  last  Hungary  has 
heen  able  to  bring  her  revolution  of  four  centuries  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion and  indeed  she  established,  shortly  after  the  proclamation  of 
ihe  14  points,  a  republican  form  of  government  and  a  real  democracy. 

But  unfortunate  is  the  destiny  of  some  nations,  llie  very  day 
that  saw  the  birth  of  the  new  Hungary,  free  from  her  fetters  and  free 
from  the  Hapsburg,  threw  her  into  the  throes  of  another  sort  of 
a^ony.  Count  K&rolyi,  the  head  of  the  republican  j^overnment  of 
I&ingary,  signed  the  armistice  made  at  Belgrade,  which  stated  that 
the  Entente  powers  should  occupy  Himgary  up  to  a  certain  point, 
but  it  was  understood  that  troops  of  the  neighboring  countries, 
which  coveted  Htmgarian  territories,  would  not  form  me  army  of 
occupation. 

As  soon  as  the  Hungarian  Army  disbanded,  however,  Czechs, 
Serbians,  and  Roumanians  flooded  the  country,  passed  the  demarca- 
tion lines,  and  two-thirds  of  the  country  was  soon  in  their  possession, 
leaving  only  Budapest,  and  a  few  surrounding^  counties  in  Hungarian 
hands.    The  armistice  expr^slv  stated  that  in  the  territories  occu- 

Eied  by  Entente  troops  the  civil  administration  should  remain  in  the 
ands  of  the  Hungarians  and  that  the  troops  would  not  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  domestic  affairs,  but  the  invaders  drove  awav 
Hiuigarian  employees  of  the  Government  and  put  in  their  own  offi- 
cials and  then  declared  the  territories  occupied  by  them  a  part  of 
their  own  oountrv^  because  they  had  established  a  government  in 
them.  They  prohibited  the  speaking  of  the  Hungarian  language: 
they  closed  up  communications  from  these  districts  to  the  rest  oi 
Hungary.  The  country  was  hermetically  sealed  by  the  iiroops  of  the 
Czechs,  Serbians,  and  Koumanians,  unable  to  have  any  contact  with 
the  outside  world  or  even  to  communicate  with  two-thirds  of  her  own 
population.  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  in  or  out.  No  mail  passed 
through.  Transportation  was  cut  off,  with  the  result  that  the  people 
could  not  get  food  even  from  other  parts  of  their  own  country  and 
they  were  starving  and  being  driven  to  desperation. 

Count  Karolyi  protested  to  the  Entente  against  the  violation  of  all 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  against  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  troops 
of  occupation,  which  even  began  using  corporal  punishment.  He 
implored  repeatedly  the  statesmen  at  raris  to  give  him  a  hearing, 
to  permit  him  to  present  Hungary's  side,  to  plead  for  her  rights,  to 
throw  light  upon  the  true  conditions  of  affairs.  But  an  answer  never 
came. 

Then  people  began  to  doubt  that  justice  woiild  be  done  to  Htmgary. 
They  lost  their  hope  in  the  future.    They  received  no  word  of  encour- 

a^ement  from  Parjis;  they  saw  only  that  the  neighboring  countries  of 
ungary,  not  satisfied  to  have  r^ained  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, were  carried  away  now  by  imperialism  and  coveted  the  land, 
the  coaly  the  woods,  me  gold,  the  ore  mines,  and  the  most  fertile 
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parts  of  HiLDg^ary.  And  the  Hungarian  people  realized  that  thus  dis- 
membered this  comitry  would  be  imable  to  exist.  And  they  asked 
themselves  what  has  become  of  those  beautiful  American  principles 
laid  down  in  the  14  points  of  President  Wilson?  Oh,  now  tney 
trusted  America,  how  they  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  those  enuncia- 
tions, how  they  pinned  their  fate,  their  future,  the  whole  existence  of 
their  country  to  that  wonderful  message  from  Washington,  announc- 
ing the  beginning  of  a  new,  better  world.  And  now,  here  they  were, 
victims  of  the  violations  of  the  armistice  terms,  their  country  ovemin, 
dismembered,  crushed  under  the  very  eye  of  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence and  in  the  name  of  it. 

No  wonder,  when  on  top  of  all  this  the  Paris  peac«  conference  ^ve 
permission  to  the  Roumanians  to  advance  still  farther  with  th^r 
armies,  that  the  prestige  of  Count  Karolvi,  which  was  based  upon  his 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  Allies,  crumbled  to  pieces  in  tJie  teetb  of 
these  facts,  that  he  then  threw  up  his  handa^  resimed  his  office,  and 
the  reins  of  the  Government  were  seized  by  Bela  Kun,  the  Bolshevik 
leader  and  former  secretary  of  Lenine. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  the  Bolshevik 
r6;ime  in  Hungary.  They  are  known  to  you  all,  Senators.  But 
when,  after  having  tolerated  for  four  months  the  despicable  rule  of  the 
Bolsheviki  in  Hungary,  the  Paris  peace  conference  finally  sent  a 
message  to  the  people  of  Hungary  giving  them  one  week's  time  to 
overtmrow  the  Bela  Kun  regime  and  to  form  a  government  acceptable 
to  the  Allies,  promising  in  that  case  the  Uf  ting  of  the  blockade  and  the 
be^nin^  oi  actual  peace  negotiations,  the  Hungarians  found  yet  in 
spite  of  fOl  their  misiortunes  force  and  energy  enough  to  chase  away 
Bela  Kun  and  his  satellites  and  to  form  a  government  which  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Allies.  But  did  they  keep  faith  wiUi 
Hungary!  Twentv-four  hours  after  the  constitution  of  the  new 
government,  whicn  immediatelv  disbanded  the  Red  troops,  the 
Roumanians  took  advantajge  of  the  fact  that  Hungary  once  more  was 
without  an  armed  force  and  they  marched  into  Budapest  and  occupied 
the  capital  of  Hungary.  They  overthrew  the  new  government, 
installed  the  Archduke  Joseph,  a  Hapsburg,  as  governor  of  the 
countrv,  and  then  having  allied  themselves  with  the  old  reactionary 
forces  began  to  pillage  and  to  plunder  the  coimtry.  The  Paris  peace 
conference  protested  against  Roumanian  conduct,  demanded  that  the 
Roumanian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from  Budapest.  The 
Roumanians,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  this  and  are  still  in  Buda- 

f^est.  America  sent  a  very  strong  protest,  calling  attention  to  the 
act  that  robbing  babies'  hospitals  and  thereby  causing  the  death  of 
18  sick  babies  on  one  day  is  not  in  harmony  witih  the  pnnciples  which 
the  world  has  been  pretending  it  has  been  fighting  for  during  the  last 
five  years. 

According  to  a  cable  dispatch  of  the  New  York  Times  dated  August 
26,  a  list  of  plunder  taken  out  of  Hungary  since  August  17  reached 
Paris  that  day.  It  includes  everything  from  typewriters  to  110  race 
horses  and  many  other  animals  from  the  Hungarian  Government 
stud  farms.  Thousands  of  Hungarian  workmen  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  removal  of  all  machinerv  from  the  factories  in 
which  they  were  employed.  Four  thousana  telephones  have  been 
taken  from  ^ivate  homes.  The  Roumanians  have  taken  60  per 
cent  of  the  JSungarian  locomotives,  practically  all  the  passenger 
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equipment,  and  5,000  freight  cars.  All  these  items  are  taken  as 
samples  from  a  much  longer  list  of  plunder  removed  only  in  four  or 
five  days.  Before  that  had  gone  cattle  and  food.  In  other  words, 
adds  tne  Times  correspondent,  Roumania  is  doing  to  Himgary 
exactly  what  Germany  aid  to  Belmum. 

Witn  this  difference,  however,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  whatever  abominations  were  committed  in  Belgium 
they  accomplished  in  time  of  war,  which  is,  of  course,  no  excuse, 
but  an  explanation.  War  is  cruel,  war  is  ruthless,  war  is  brutality^ 
war  is  hell.  But  now — ^now  the  raris  peace  conference  has  drawn 
up  a  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  which  is  supposed  to  ^arantee 
tne  peace  of  the  world  and  deal  out  justice.  Now — ^now  there  is  no 
war  any  longer,  but  an  armistice,  if  not  peace  altogether.  And  jet, 
Roumania,  a  charter  member  oi  the  lea^e  of  nations,  is  violating 
all  the  laws  of  nations  as  well  as  those  of  humanity,  and  she  is  not 

Erevented  by  the  other  great  charter  members  of  this  so-called 
^a£ue  of  peace,  to  pilfer  and  plunder  and  rob  and  crush  an  exhausted 
ana  unfortunate  nation. 

The  American  press  almost  unanimously  condemned  Roumanians 
behavior,  one  or  two  apologists  remarking  that  Roumania  was  only 
taking  back  what  Gen.  Makenzen  has  taken  out  of  Boiunania  Now, 
let  me  tdl  you.  Senators,  that  whatever  Makenzen  and  the  German 
armies  maj  have  taken  out  of  Roumania,  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  ever  giving  to  Hungary  anything  they  took.  But  even  had  Hun- 
garian troops  themselves  durme  the  war  robbed  Roumania — ^which 
they  never  did — ^retaliation  roDDery  during  the  period  of  the  armis* 
tice,  with  the  peace  conference  sitting  at  raris  and  with  the  charter 
of  a  league  of  peace  ready  for  adoption,  is  against  the  new  rules  of  a 
virtuous  world. 

What  is  one  of  the  main  rules  of  this  new  world  t  The  self-deter- 
mination of  people.  Now,  are  the  people  of  Hungary  to  be  asked 
whether  they  want  to  belong  to  another  country?  Are  they  to  be 
asked  whether  they  want  to  give  practically  all  tneir  woods,  all  their 
coal  mines,  all  their  metals^  all  their  salt  mines  and  the  richest 
wheat-growing  parts  of  their  country  to  foreign  nations  as  it  is 
intended  to  take  them  from  them.  Are  they  to  be  asked  whether 
they  want  to  tear  to  pieces  their  1 ,000-year-old  association  ?  Whether 
they  want  to  be  subject  to  foreign  rule)    Is  there  going  to  be  a 

fleoiscite  in  Himsary  f  A  plebiscite  held  under  proper  sfUeguards  ? 
mean  by  that  that  no  army  of  the  nations  which  means  to  profit 
by  territorial  ag^andizement  should  be  permitted  in  the  territory 
where  the  vote  will  be  taken,  but  neutral,  possibly  American  troops, 
should  look  out  for  the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

In  this  respect  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  nationalities 
of  Hungary — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Slovaks — ^have  migrated  into 
the  Hungarian  territory.    They  were  permitted  to  keep  their  lan- 

Eage  and  nationality  and  all  that  was  demanded  of  inem  was  to 
good  Hungarian  citizens,  and  they  were  that,  they  are  that  even 
now.  Race  is  not  everything;  a  nation  means  more  than  race;  it 
means  geo^phical  unity,  common  culture,  common  tradition, 
common  history,  common  ideals.  Ask  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary 
whether  they  want  to  be  Czechs  and  they  wiU  answer  no.  In  fact, 
they  have  a  few  months  ago  founded  in  the  city  of  Eassa  a  Slovak 
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republic  which  was  suppressed  by  armed  force  of  the  Czechs.  Ask 
the  600,000  Magyars  and  Saxons  (also  Hungarians  by  feeling  and 
thought)  whether  they  want  to  become  Seroians  or  Roumanians. 
Ask  even  the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania  whether  they  want  to 
become  part  of  one  of  the  most  autocratically  ruled  countries— 
Roumania — ^instead  of  being  part  of  a  free  democracy  and  liberty- 
loving  country  as  Hungary.  A  plebiscite,  therefore,  is  the  only  ji^ 
arid  equitable  means  of  solving  the  problem  of  Hungary,  and  I  pray 
of  you.  Senators,  do  not  give  vour  consent  to  any  Hungarian  treaty 
of  peace  which  would  shift  Hungarian  territory  to  another  State 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  who  live  upon  those  territories. 

Now,  this  leads  me,  however,  to  the  question  of  the  lea^e  of 
nations.  Shotdd  any  injustice  be  done  to  Hungary; — ^it  is  not  impos- 
sible— will  then  this  league  fmnish  the  means  of  right  in  the  future 
wrongs  done  to  Hungary  ? 

No,  Senators.  This  '^league  of  injustice"  intends  to  build  an 
impregnable  and  indestructible  Chinese  wall  around  the  subjujgated 
races;  a  wall  as  high  as  to  shut  out  all  rays  of  hope  if  or  liberation;  a 
wall  so  strong  through  the  united  cooperation  of  the  mightiest  nations 
of  the  earth  as  to  imbue  the  peoples  which  had  been  caught  in  the 
diplomatic  net  of  the  Paris  peace  conference,  as  the  Himgarians,  or 
else  had  been  ignored  by  it,  as  the  Iiish,  with  the  paralyzmg  knowl- 
edge of  their  utter  impotency  to  escape  and  to  be  free  again.  Instead 
of  joy  it  brings  sorrow,  instead  of  light  it  sheds  darkness,  instead  of 
rigntmg  wrongs  it  commits  new  ones,  instead  of  developing  inter- 
nation^  law  it  makes  the  law  of  egotism  international  instead  of 
heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new  world;  it  means  the  doom  of  all  the 
highest  aspirations  of  mankind  toward  imiversal  justice,  faim^s, 
and  square  deal. 

It  does  all  that  with  a  deceiving  smile  and  with  an  abimdance  of 
hypocritically  sweet  words.  Some  years  ago  The  Devil,  a  wonder- 
fully clever  and  highly  successful  play  by  a  Hungarian  author,  was 
shown  throughout  the  United  States.  Tuis  devil  was  different  from 
the  evil  figure  as  it  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  world.  In  looking 
at  him  you  would  not  know  him,  he  had  neither  horns  nor  a  pointed 
beard,  nor  was  he  lame.  On  the  contranr  he  was  smooth-faced, 
elegant  of  figure,  showing  the  manners  oi  a  poUshed  gentleman, 
wearing  the  finest  clothes  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  and  saying 
brilliant  things,  so  brilliant,  indeed,  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  per- 
verting the  mind  of  a  most  virtuous  lady  into  looking  upon  highly 
improper  things  as  the  very  pinnacle  of  angelic  virtue.  Yet,  no 
virtuous  fair  lady  ever  wa&  seduced  by  more  alluring  phrases  and 
more  high-sounding  promises  than  a  war-worn  world  is  now  tempted 
to  believe  that  this  lea^e.  of  brutal  force  is  a  league  of  peace.  This 
league  of  nations  indeed  is  Satan  in  evening  clothes,  Lucuer  masquer- 
ading as  the  Angel  of  Paris,  but  when  you  look  closer  to  it  you  will 
discover  imder  the  dark  shadows  of  the  white  wings  the  hoofs  of  the 
devil.  And  by  Gk>d,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
you  have  looked  close  and  you  have  discovered  articles  10  and  11 
and  the  oth^'r  unmistakable  signs  of  his  satanic  majesty. 

In  closing  I  want  to  saj  a  few  words. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chauman  and  gentlemen,  that  this  body  is  not 
making  the  treaty.  As  far  as  my  Imowledge  goes,  the  peace  treatr 
with  Himgary  is  ready  but  not  submitted  yet.    These  territorial 
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spoils  are  claims  of  foreign  neighboring  countries  put  forth  before  the 
peace  conference. 

It  is  understood  that  the  most  extreme  claims  have  been  granted. 
Therefore,  in  looking  at  this  map.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  you  will  get  a  rail  knowledge,  as  exact  and  full  a 
knowledge  as  it  is  possible  of  what  is  going  to  happen.  Our  plea  is 
this:  We  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com* 
mittee,  upon  your  firm  stand  upon  the  question  of  the  lea^e  of  na« 
tions,  ana  we  implore  you  that  at  a  time  when  the  Hungarian  treaty 
will  come  before  you  and  before  the  Senate  you  shall  do  justice  and 
be  fair  and  magnanimous  with  Hungary. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  HENBT  BABAGS. 

If  it  please  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  remarks 
to  complement  Mr.  PivAny's  address. 

Firstly,  I  would  like  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  true  situation  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  parts  of  B^gary  to  be  taken  away  from  her  and  the 
racial  make-up  of  their  population,  without  having  to  go  to  Hungary, 
right  here  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  there  are  great  multitudes  of  American  citizens  of  Himgarian 
extraction  who,  or  whqoe  parents  or  grandparents,  hailed  from 
districts  of  Hungary  that  are  now  under  me  rule  of  some  claimant  of 
Himgarian  territory,  even  though  no  formal  treaty  has  yet  sanctioned 
the  territorial  chan^es^  and  mat  great  multitudes  of  Himgarians, 
hailing  from  such  districts,  reside  in  this  country  who,  while  not  yet 
fully  naturalized  have,  at  all  times,  done  their  full  duty  toward  the 
United  States.  A  closer  scrutiny  will  also  reveal  that  from  a  great 
many  coimtries,  included  in  the  disputed  areas,  more  Himgarians 
emiCTated  to  America  than  people  of  other  races. 

Ine  mere  fact  that  there  are  himdreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
Ajnerica  alone  who  come  from  the  very  parts  of  Hungary  that  are  to 
be  permanently  annexed  to  other  countries,  and  who  are,  undoubtedly, 
of  the  Hungarian  race,  ought  to  serve  and  be  accepted  as  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  total  lack  of  justification  of  the  proposed  terri- 
torial changes.  For  the  only  acceptable  rebuttal  of  this  evidence 
would  be  for  the  other  side  to  claim  that  this  numerical  relation 
between  Hungarians  and  non-Himgarians  from  those  countries  exists 
in  America  only  and  that  the  numerical  relation  is  quite  diJQferent  in 
the  countries  themselves.  This,  however,  would  mially  and  com- 
pletely dispose  of  the  cry  of  Himgarian  oppression  in  those  sections 
of  Hungary,  for  who  could  be  made  to  believe  that  the  oppressors 
leave  their  country  in  greater  numbers  than  the  oppressed  ones  ? 

The  fact  I  referred  to  ou^ht  also  to  act  as  a  warning  that  no  peace 
of  any  duration  can  be  established  with  such  territoriS  changes^  and, 
last  Sut  not  least,  it  ought  to  indicate  that  a  close  and  fair  scrutiny 
of  the  fate  of  Hungary  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  prove 
of  great  force  in  strengthening  the  faith  of  great  masses  of  good 
Americans  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  altruism  of  America,  their 
country. 

As  a  second  remark,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  feature 
of  the  situation  that  to  my  knowledge  has  not  yet  received  due  con- 
sideration. 
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• 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  boon  this  peace  is  going  to 
prove  for  new  Hungary  which,  though  shorn  of  a  lai^e  part  of  her 
territory,  will  at  last  and  at  least  be  able  to  live  the  hf e  of  an  inde- 
pendent, self-governing,  happy  nation. 

Mr.  Piv&ny  has  proved,  conclusively,  the  impossibility  of  a  satis- 
factory physical  existence  of  such  a  new  Hungaiy,  because  she  would 
be  without  most  of  the  indispensable  economic  requirements.  But 
nations  are  like  human  beings.  Physical  life  alone  is  not  worth 
living  without  a  spiritual  life.  Of  what  use  is  the  strongest,  healthiest 
body,  and  how  long  can  such  a  body  exist,  if  there  is  no  soul  to  direct 
its  actions?  Of  wnat  use  is,  as  a  nation,  the  largest  area  of  land, 
inhabited  hj  the  greatest  multitude  of  people,  if  there  is  no  national 
soul,  no  national  snirit  to  direct  its  career  i 

And  it  is  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  nation  the  proposed 
disintegration  of  Hungary  threatens  with  extinction.  For  most  of 
the  places  and  regions  to  which  are  attached  the  most  sacred  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  which  formed  the  comer  stones 
of  her  culture  and  civilization,  would  be  lost  to  her. 

To  give  just  a  few  illustrations:  Pozony  (Pressburg),  for  centuries 
the  capital  and  coronation  city;  Kassa,  the  resting  place  of  Rakoczi, 
the  hero  of  the  greatest  popular  uprising  against  the  Hapsburgs; 
Monok,  the  birthplace  of  Louis  Kossuth;  munkacs,  a  landmark  on 
the  road  the  Magyars  took  when  they  entered  their  future  home  and 
the  bii'thplace  of  Michael  Munkacsy;  Komarom,  the  native  town  of 
Maurus  Jokai,  are  to  be  under  Czecho-Slovak  rule. 

Kolozsvar.  so  closely  connected  with  and  symbolic  of  the  glorious 
part  Transylvania  played  in  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
and  of  the  entire  civilized  world;  Torda,  where  Hunyadi,  the  Turk 
beater,  first  saw  the  light,  the  land  of  the  Szeklers,  these  heroes  of 
Himgarv's  many  fights  for  Uberty;  Arad.  the  Hungarian  Golgotha, 
where  the  13  martyrs  were  executed  on  October  6,  1849,  and  where 
most  of  them  were  buried,  are  to  become  the  possession,  and  are 
already  occupied  bv  Roumania. . 

Bacs  County  and  other  parts  of  southern  Hungary  which  are  full 
of  reminders  of  the  battles  with  the  Turks  and  oi  the  revolution  of 
1848-49,  are  to  be  ruled  by  Serbia.  The  birthplace  of  Francis  Liszt 
is  coveted  by  German  Austria. 

There  would  be  no  shrine  left  where  Hungarian  could  go  in  pil- 
grimage to  pay  homage  to  the  glories  of  the  past  and  to  gain  inspiration 
tor  continued  noble  efforts.  All  those  great  traditions  would  be  super- 
seded by  the  one  sad  knowledge  that  tney  were  all  in  vain,  that  they 
are  lost  forever. 

I  dare  say,  therefore,  that  to  take  away  all  this  territory  from 
Hungary  means  the  killing  of  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  And 
how  long  could  and  would  it  be  a  nation  with  her  soul  torn  out? 

And  still,  I  do  not  hesitate  stating  that  if  the  future  of  world  s 
democracy  and  the  success  of  the  plans  to  secure  permanent  peace 
demand  that  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  State  of  Hungary  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice;  if  the  best  interests  of  civilization  are  served  by 
eliminating  the  Hungarian  nation  and  the  State  of  Hungary  as  ite 
factors  and  hj  replacing  them  by  the  Servian  and  Roumanian  na- 
tions; if  the  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  nations  and  nationalities  can  not  be  made  complete  and  convincing 
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without  depriving  the  Hungarians  and  other  races  inhabiting  old 
Hungary,  of  exercising  that  nght,  in  punishment  for  belonging  to  the 
vanquished  participants  of  the  world  s  war;  if  all  these  presumptions 
and  suppositions  are  well  taken  then,  though  with  a  bleeding  heart 
and  an  agonized  soul,  I  recant  all  I  said,  wim  honest  conviction,  and 
based  ui>on  what  I  know  to  be  honest  truths  in  the  cause  of  Hungary. 

But  I  fear  not  that  the  verdict  of  this  committee  and  the  verdict 
of  the  Senate  will  place  me  in  such  a  position.  I  trust  that  this 
verdict  will  be  such  as  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  old  Hungary.  As 
long  as  the  Senate  of  America  refuses  to  sanction  Hungary's  dismem- 
berment, there  will  be  a  Hungary,  a  Hungarian  nation. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  close  my  remarks  with  what  Dr.  PivAny 
said  in  the  beginning  of  his  remarks.  I  want  to  thank  you  most 
sincerely  on  bdialf  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federation  for  the 
courtesy  that  you  have  extendeato  us.  We  came  here  directly  from 
a  convention  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federation,  held  in  Cleve- 
land yesterday  and  the  day  before,  where  several  hundred  delegates 
assembled  from  all  parts  ot  the  country,  some  of  them  old  American 
citizens  of  the  second  generation.  As  they  bade  us  good-by  they 
gave  us  their  blessing  with  the  hope  that  our  mission  would  be  suc- 
cessful.    Once  more  we  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  C.  TELFOBD  EBICKSON. 

Mr.  Ebickson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  you  will  imderstand 
with  what  appreciation  we  appear  before  you  to-day,  when  we  tell 
you  that  during  the  ei^ht  months  in  which  the  fate  of  Albania  has 
been  hanging  in  the  b^ance  before  the  peace  conference,  this  is  the 
first  and  sole  opportunity  we  have  had  to  present  our  case  before  a 
deliberative  body  upon  its  own  merits.  Before  the  Greek  commission 
in  Paris  we  were  asked  to  appear  in  rebuttal  of  their  claims  to  por- 
tions of  Albanian  territory,  but  there  was  never  a  commission  ap- 
pointed in  the  peace  conference  to  consider  Albania's  claims.  There 
was  never  an  opportunity  given  the  Albanian  delegation  to  appear 
before  any  other  delegation  as  a  body  or  any  other  commission.  I 
say  this  in  order  to  express  niore  fully  than  I  could,  otherwise  our 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  this  morning. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Erickson  t 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  just  who  the  Albanian  delegates  at 
Paris  represented.    Did  they  represent  the  provisional  government  ? 

Mr.  EiRiOKsoN.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  head  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ebickson.  Turkan-Pasha  was  the  head  of  the  delegation  and 
Mehmet  Bey  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Senator  Moses.  Where  was  its  seat  of  govei*nment  I 

Mr.  Ebickson.  At  Durazzo. 

Senator  Moses.  Was  that  Government  exercising  governmental 
functions  through  any  portion  of  Albania  ? 

Mr.  Ebickson.  No,  because  Albania  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
military.forces  of  Italy,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  with  small  parts 
by  Greece,  Serbia,  and  through  this  military  occupation  the  civil 
government  was  extinguished. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  three  great  powers.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Kussia,  now  known   as    the  secret  pact  of 
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London,    the   following   are    the   stipulations    with    reference  to 

Albania: 

Article  6.  Italy  shall  obtain  in  full  ownenhip  Yalona,  the  isbnd  oi  fiaBono, 
and  territory  of  Bufficient  extent  to  assure  her  against  dangecs  ol  a  militaiy  Idnd— 
approximately  between  the  River  Voiussa  to  the  north  and  east,  and  the  district  of 
Gnimara  to  the  south. 

Article  7.  Having  obtained  *  *  *  the  Gulf  of  Yalona,  Italy  undertakes,  m 
the  event  of  a  smair  autonomous  and  neutralized  State  being  formed  in  Albania,  not 
to  oppose  the  possible  desire  of  Fraxice,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  to  partifion  the 
nortnem  and  southern  districts  of  Albania  between  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Greece. 
The  southern  coasts  of  Albania,  from  the  frontier  of  the  Italian  territory  of  V^ona  to 
Cape  Stylos,  is  to  be  neutrdized.  To  Italy  will  be  conceded  the  right  of  condnctii^ 
the  foreign  relations  of  Albania;  in  any  case  Italy  will  be  bound  to  secure  lor  Albania 
a  territory  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  its  nontiers  to  join  tiiose  of  Greece  and 
Serbia  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  Ochrida. 

From  note  2:  The  following  districts  on  the  Adriatic  shall  by  the  work  of  the 
Entente  Powers  be  included  in  the  territory  of  Croatia,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro 
*  *  *  to  the  south  of  the  Adriatic  where  Serbia  and  Monten^ro  are  interested, 
the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Planca  to  the  River  Drin  *  *  *  and  St.  Giovanni  di 
Medua.  The  port  of  Durazzo  can  be  assigned  to  the  independent  Mohammedan 
State  of  Albania. 

Supplementary  to  this  pact  must  be  included  the  recent  agreement 
entered  into  between  Italy  and  Greece,  reported  to  be  as  follows: 
Greece  to  support  Italy's  claim  to  Valona  and  Hinderland;  and  also  has 
aim  to  be  mandatory  power  over  the  **  Independent,  Mahommedan 
State  of  Albania;"  m  compensation  for  which,  Italy  supports  the 
claims  of  Greece  to  Southern  Albania,  or  Northern  Epirus,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it.  Presumably  Jugo-Slavia  will  be  offered  the  same 
terms,  Italy  supporting  her  claims  to  Albanian  territory  to  the  north 
and  northeast  as  intimated  in  the  pact  above  quoted. 

That  will  leave  to  the  'independent,  Mahommedan  State  of  Alba- 
nia," an  area  of  about  6,200  sauare  miles  (a  little  larger  than  the  State 
of  Connecticut)  J  and  a  population  of  approximatdy  400,000.  The 
cities  of  Scutan,  Kortcha,  Valona,  Argyrocastro,  Tepelin,  Delvino, 
the  ports  of  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  Valona,  and  Santa  Ouaranta, 
will  DC  added  to  the  long  list  of  amputations  (Vranje  and  Dulcignp  by 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  the  highlands  of  Hoti,  Gruda,  Plava,  Gtisigna, 
the  province  of  Kossova,  containing  over  800,000  Albanians,  with  the 
cities  and  districts  of  Ipek,  cfakova,  Prisrend,  Mitrovitza,  Prishtina, 
Ushkup,  Dibra,  Struga,  Ochrida,  and  the  province  of  CSuuneria,  by 
the  treaty  of  London,  1913)  which  have  been  performed  during  the 
[ast  50  years. 

This  Torso,  labeled  '*The  Independent,  Mahommedan  State  of  Al- 
bania" and  consigned  to  Italy  lor  a  **painles8  death,"  constitutes, 
gentlemen,  a  ''Shantung"  in  the  Balkans,  which  you  will  see  upon 
mvestigation  is  a  more  unscrupulous,  cruel,  immoral,  and  dangerous 
adventure  in  national  spoliation  than  is  Japan's  in  China.  Permit 
me  for  a  moment  to  draw  a  parallel:  Shantung  taken  away  from  Oiina 
leaves  280,000,000  Chinese  and  nearly  nineteen-twentioths  of  her 
territory  intact.  If  this  pact  is  carried  out  in  Albania,  less  than  one- 
third  of  her  legitimate  territory  and  about  one-sixth  of  her  population 
will  remain,  not  free  and  independent,  but  under  an  ItaUan  protec- 
torate, against  the  protest  and  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  resolute 
will  01  the  entire  Albanian  population  in  the  Balkans,  numbering 
2,500,000  souls. 

In  short,  it  contemplates  the  deliberate  assassination  of  a  race, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  our  Christian 
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civilization.    Once  more:  Japan  did  not  take  Shantung  from  China. 
but  from  Germany — an  enemy  in  war.    By  this  pact  it  is  proposed 
to  sieze  and  dismember  an  independent  State  whicn  had  been  created 
and  instituted  by  these  Tery  powers  (plus  Germany  and  Austria)  in 
December,  1912;  they,  themselves,  assuming  the  solemn  responsi- 
bility of  safeguarding  the  *' independence,  neutrality,  and  temtorial 
integrity  of  the  Albanian  State."    Again,  Eiaochow  had  been  in 
Germany's  hands  for  20  years;  she  hM.  acquired  it  by  treaty  with 
China,  to  which  the  great  powers  had  acquiesced.    She  had  invested 
large  sums  of  money  in  improvements  there,  and  Japan  by  her 
treatv  with  the  powers  merdy  acquires  these  rights  and  possessions. 
On  tne  other  hand,  Valona  is  and  always  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  Albanian  State.    No  Italians  had  residence  .there;  no  Italian 
or  other  foreign 'capital,  enemy  or  otherwise,  had  been  invested  in 
improvements.     In  short,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  right  or  justice 
upon  which  to  base  Italy's  claim,  unless  it  be  the  ''Shade"  of  Julius 
Caesar,  for  it  did  once   pertain  to  his  possessions,  as  did  most  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.     In  three  particulars,  however,  the  two  Shantungs 
are  alike:  Both  are  representatives  of  ancient  civilizations,  both  are 
rich  in  natural  resources,  and  both  are  being  despoiled  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  thev  have  been  absolutely  loyal  to  the  Allies — far  more 
loyal  certainly  tnan  many  others  who  to-day  are  sharing  richly  in 
the  spoils  of  war.    Permit  me  a  word  of  amplification  on  tJiie  last 
two  points:  Just  behind  Valona  is  by  far  the  richest  and  most  exten- 
sive valley  in  Albania  with  a  lar^  river  flowing  through  the  midst 
for  irrigation.    Colonized  by  Itahans  and  put  under  tiieir  intensive 
cultivation  it  would  be  a  gold  mine  of  revenue.     In  addition  there 
are  proven  oil  deposits,  lakes  of  asphalt,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  many 
other  minerals,  oesides  large  and  very  valuable  forests.    The  ex- 
ploiting of  these,  with  the  customs  revenues  which  can  be  easilv 
concentrated   at  Valona,  would   be  exceedingly  useful  to   Italy  <> 
bankrupt  treasury,  provided  America  can  be  persuaded  to  loan  hei 
the  necessary  funds  for  operation. 

I  affirm,  too,  that  Albania  was,  so  far  as  her  drcumstances  per- 
mitted her  to  be,  absolutdy  loyal  to  the  allied  cause.  However, 
bear  this  in  mind,  please:  Inat  her  neighbors— Sei^ia,  Greece,  and 
Montenegro,  with  wnom  she  would  naturally  be  allied,  had  less  than 
three  jears  before  done  their  utmost  to  destroy  the  Albanian  State 
and  divide  it  among  them;  that  actually  a  milhon  and  a  half  Alban- 
ians, and  half  their  territory  had  been  taken  away  from  her  and  given 
to  tnese  States  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  1913;  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  population  under  their  foreign  master,  thanks  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  and  other  eye-witnesses,  had  been 
such  as  to  stir  the  soul  of  E^urope  and  America,  as  Belgium  was 
destined  to  do  later;  that  Austrian  and  Italian  ambitions  in  the 
Balkans,  of  which  Albania  was  to  be  the  victim,  were  well  understood 
by  every  Albanian;  that  furthermore,  their  territory  was  early 
invaded  bv  foreign  armies,  Italians,  Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Austrians, 
who  were  nghting  over  their  soil,  while  Essad  Pasha  and  his  reaction- 
aries were  terrorizing  the  central  part  much  as  ViUa  has  done  northern 
Mexico.  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  how  much  could  one  in  justice  demand 
of  them  under  the  circumstances — victims  as  they  were,  whichever 
way  the  scales  turned,  facing  the  danger  of  further  mutilation, 
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enslavement,  and  even  death.  Yet  this  is  what  happened  there*. 
When  the  Serbians  retreated  through  Albania,  not  omj  were  they 
not  molested,  but  food  and  succor  were  freely  bestowed  by  the 
Albanians  out  of  their  own  extreme  poverty.  When  the  Jrench 
came  to  Kortcha  and  encouraged  the  Albanians  with  h£pes  of 
national  freedom,  by  permitting  them  to  organize  the  Ejortcha 
Republic,  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  recruit  a  battaUon  of  Albaniaa 
sharpshooters,  which  did  valiant  service  for  the  Allies,  as  the  follow- 
ing citation  proves:  /'The  First  BattaUon  of  Albanian  Sharpshooters: 
After  having  distii^guished  itself  in  the  battles  of  Strelza,  of  Ostro- 
vitza,  and  E^amia;  as  well  as  the  battles  of  Bofnia,  imder  t^e  energetic 
leadership  of  its  commander,  Major  Holtz,  has  shown  the  most 
excellent  military  qualities  and  proved  itself  to  be  a  troop  of  tiie  first 
class.  Serving  alwajrs  as  the  vanguard  of  owr  troo{^,  it  has  always 
been  taking  the  lead  in  incessantly  driving  the  enemy  without  giving; 
him  timeto  breathe,  and  by  capt^iring  lu^dreds  of  /risoners  and  i^ 
mense  quantities  of  war  material."  This  citation  was  issued  by 
Gen.  Henry,  conmiander  of  the  French  Army  of  the  Orient,  and 
Maj.  Reynard-Lespinasse,  governor-delegate  of  the  territory  of  Kort- 
cha, ados  this  comment:  This  distinguished  recognition  places  the 
battalion  of  Albanian  sharpshooters  among  the  best  regiments  of 
Prance." 

When  America  entered  the  war,  hundreds  of  Albanians  hastened 
to  enlist  in  her  armies,  many  of  whom  he  sleeping  to-day  on  the  battle 
fields  of  France.  The  Albanians  of  America  Ukewise  offered  to  raise 
a  large  expeditionary  force  to  fight  for  the  aUies  and  went  so  far  as 
to  elect  Lieut.  Col.  Aubrey  Herbert,  of  the  British  Army,  as  their 
commander,  to  which  his  Government  gave  assent;  but  at  the  last 
moment  Italy  refused  hers.  Why  ?  Presumably  she  saw  difi^culties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  her  pact  if  Albania  were  admitted  into  the 
circle  of  the  alhes;  just  as  the  Balkan  States  had  refused  theirs  at 
the  time  of  the  Balkan  war.  Had  Italy  known  what  httle  difiFerehce 
that  was  to  make  (as  witness  China's  case),  the  aUies  might  have  had 
the  services  of  the  Albanians  in  the  Balkans  at  a  time  wnen  it  would 
have  meant  the  turning  of  the  tide  of  war.  The  fatal  wealaiess  of 
the  Balkan  campaigns  was  the  lack  of  a  strong  native  force,  perfectly 
acchmated  and  familiar  with  the  territory  and  method  of  warfare 
best  adapted  to  it,  as  the  Albanians  were. 

Another  hundred  thousand  cotdd  have  been  easily  recruited  and 
set  to  lead  a  campai^  which  would  have  saved  the  Serbian  disaster, 
cut  off  conamumcation  between  the  Central  Powers  and  Turkey, 
taken  the  Austrians  in  the  rear,  and  perhaps  ended  the  war  a  year 
soonei .  Naturally,  Albania  would  have  expected  her  independence, 
and  evidently  that  was  regarded  as  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

But  this  point  should  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  planning 
Albania's  dismemberment:  That  not  only  are  those  100,000  men  still 
there  as  a  fighting  force,  but  scores  of  thousands  besides,  who  are 
prepared  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  that  their  country  may  be 
free.  The  2,500,000  Albanians,  occupying  one  solid  block  of  territory 
and  constituting  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  population,  whatever  flag 
may  be  flying  over  them — and  there  are  to-day  six — are  no  more 
reconciled  to  uiem  than  they  were  to  the  Crescent  of  the  Turks.  The 
same  spirit  has  turned  theur  blood  to  fire  that  kindled  the  veins  of 
our  forefathers  when  they  forsook  their  plows  and  forges  for  their 
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flintlocks  at  Lexington  and  Concord;  and  nothing  can  quench  it  or 
kill  it  till  their  country  is  free.  Forty  and  eight  years  ago  when  the 
I^uropean  Powers  heartlessly  rejected  her  plea  for  independence  at 
the  Berlin  Congress,  became  parties  to  the  Tiirkish  tyranny  which 
ruled  over  them,  besides  giving  portions  of  their  territory  away,  the 
w^hole  nation  arose  en  masse  in  armed  rebellion,  and  neither  the 
Powers  nor  the  Turks  could  force  them  to  surrender  their  territory, 
nor  Greece  and  Montenegro  take  it  away.  Finally  Montenegro's 
portion  was  changed  to  a  coast  town  which  the  Powers  could  cover 
^th  the  guns  of  their  fleet  and  thus  the  Albanians  were  forced  there 
into  a  suflen  surrender;  but  Greece  never  got  hers  till  1913  under  the 
Treaty  of  London.  During  these  years  the  national  sentiment  in 
Albania  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  if  the  Italian  Gtovem- 
ment  insists  on  pursuing  her  imperialistic  policy  there,  as  she  seems 
determined  to  do,  it  willmean  *'war  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to  the 
hilt,"  so  far  as  tne  Albanians  are  concerned.  In  fact  the  Albanian 
people,  weary  of  the  endless  uncertainty  of  the  Paris  Conference  in 
regard  to  their  fate  have  already  begun  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  as  have  those  who  wisn  to  despoil  her,  and  there  is  fighting 
all  along  the  line  to-day.  Italy  staggering  under  her  colossal  burden 
of  poverty  and  debt,  from  her  two  wars,  desperately  needs  peace,  but 
she  will  not  find  it  by  her  present  methods  and  policy.  Her  enemies 
and  rivals  know  this  perfectly  well,  hence  their  bland  acquiescence 
to  her  demands  is  with  the  ^'arriere-pensee"  that  the  troubles  she  is 
brewing  for  herself  will  be  so  much  gain  for  them. 

Had  Italy  piu^ued  an  open  poUcy  of  befriending  Albania,  accepted 
their  program  of  indepenaence,  with  ethnical  boundaries,  she  would 
have  earned  through  the  program  at  the  peace  conference  with  ease 
and  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  and  mendship  of  the  Albanian 
nation.  A  strong  and  uiendly  state  on  the  east  would  have  been  an 
infinitely  better  security  to  her  political  interests  than  all  her  entrenched 
annies  and  fortifications  over  there  plus  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  the 
entire  population.  Furthermore,  with  three  short  raibray  lines  con- 
necting up  with  those  already  built  in  Serbia  and  Macedonia,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  Balkans  would  take  its  natural 
course  westward  into  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  and  Europe,  instead  of 
south  and  east,  as  at  present,  a  consideration  of  immense  value  to 
Italv. 

Tne  true  friends  of  Italy,  of  which  I  count  myself  one,  know  this 
and  are  urging  the  Government  to  desist  before  it  is  too  late.  A  very 
large  group  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  supported  by  great  numbers  of 
public -men,  have  protested  and  are  protesting  against  this,  policy 
pursued  by  the  former  and  present  governments. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  liave  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
lai^er  phase  of  the  Albanian  problem,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  Balkan  situation,  as  any  expert  who  has  studied  the  question 
at  first  hand  will  testify. 

But  I  dare  not  close  this  plea  without  touching  upon  the  Albanian 
case  for  its  own  sake  and  on  its  own  merits,  apart  from  what  Italy, 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  Greece,  France,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
power,  great  or  small,  may  think  about  it,  their  plea  for  independence. 

We  base  our  right  to  this  first  of  all  on  historical  grounds.  For 
3,000  years  of  uninterrupted  history  and   unnumbered   centuries 
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behind  that — for  there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition  of  ibeir  coming— 
the  Albanians  have  lived  in  the  land  and  defended  it  with  their 
blood.  Submerged  by  the  many  waves  of  foreign  invasions  which 
have  swept  over  them — ^Vandal  and  Goth,  Hun  and  Koman,  Byzan- 
tine and  Norman,  Serb  and  Bulgar,  the  armies  of  the  Crusaders, 
Saracen  and  Turk,  and  coimtless  others — ^yet  always  surviving,  main- 
taining intact  their  language,  customs,  traditions,  ideals,  physical 
type,  and  ethnical  character. 

Again  we  base  her  claims  on  grounds  of  racial  worth. 

The  excuse  which  civilization  has  employed  to  justify  their  exter- 
minating of  the  aborigines  populations  and  possessing  their  lands 
has  always  been  that  they  were  mere  weeds  encumbering  the  ground. 
A  tremendous  propaganda  has  been  systematicaUy  conducted  for 
many  years  to  discredit  the  Albanian  people  bv  tnose  who  would 
dispossess  her  people.  '^Brigands,"  '^outlaws,"  lovers  of  blood  feud 
ana  rebellion,  naters  of  one  another,  enemies  of  mankind,  and  Turks 
at  heart  are  some  of  the  lurid  characters  by  which  thCT  have  been 
described.  As  one  who  has  lived  among  them  with  a  wi^  and  family 
of  small  children  for  many  years,  I  must  characterize  all  such  state- 
ments as  calumnies  and  lies.  I  have  seen  them  amid  unspeakable 
hardship  and  suffering,  cruelty  and  wrong — they  have  been  tried  by 
fire  and  they  are  gold. 

Among  them  are  to  be  found  to-day  virtues  enshrined  which  even 
the  more  advanced  and  cultured  nations  would  do  well  to  possess  in 
equal  measure.  In  Albania  when  a  man  gives  his  word  he  gives 
himself  with  it  in  pledge  of  its  fulfillment,  and  he  will  sacrifice  nim- 
self  to  save  his  word  of  honor.  In  Albania  the  hearth  is  the  altar 
and  throne  of  the  nation's  Ufe,  and  she  who  presides  in  the  home  as 
priestess  and  queen  is  inviolate  and  inviolable  in  her  virtue  where- 
ever  she  goes.  There  is  practically  no  such  thing  in  Albania  as  a 
dishonored  home: 

Sober,  clean  blooded,  industrious,  frugal,  lovers  of  home  and 
children,  keen  intellectually^  poets,  dreamers-^f  one  ^eat  dream^ 
Albania  free — given  to  hospitality,  to  the  sharing  of  their  last  crust, 

Sentlemen  and  gentlewomen  to  the  heart's  core,  faithful  to  the 
eath,  that  is  the  type  of  people  I  have  found  and  whom  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  represent  at  this  time. 

They  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  worth 
as  an  independent  nation,  because  they  nave  never  been  independent, 
but  that  genius  is  there  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  wherever  it  has 
been  planted  in  congenial  soil  it  has  blossomed  abundantly.  If  not 
the  first,  certainly  she  was  one  of  the  first  who  passed  thirough  the 
Balkan  gate  between  East  and  West  to  begin  laying  the  founciations 
of  Europe's  civilization.  She  gave  to  Greece  many  of  her  ancient 
gods  and  her  most  famous  oracle,  while  no  small  number  of  philo- 
sophers and  poets  which  created  the  Golden  Age  for  Greece  were 
bom  among  the  Albanian  Mountains.  Out  of  her  loins  sprang 
Alexander  the  Great,  world  concjueror;  several  Roman  emperors  were 
Albanian  bom,  among  them  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  Europe  s 
first  Christian  Emperor  and  first  to  proclaim  our  holy  religion  as 
official  throu^out  the  Empire.  St.  Jerome  translated  the  Bible 
into  the  Latm  tongue  and  it  has  remained  the  standard  for  the 
great  CathoUc  Church  to  this  day.    She  has  given  popes  to  the 
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church  and  defended  the  faith  against  apostates  and  heretics  at  a 
time  when  they  were  rending  the  church  apart  everywhere. 

Albaniaiis  fought  for  half  a  century,  Europe's  battle  of  Chris- 
tianity against  I^am  and  prevented  the  Crescent  from  supplanting 
the  Cross  in  many  a  European  capital.  When  their  sacred  leader 
Skenderb^,  whom  an  historian  characterized  as  '^a  saint  like  St. 
Louis  of  France,  a  diplomat  like  Talleyrand,  and  a  general  like 
Alexander  the  Great/'  was  beating  back  the  Janissaries  of  Mahomet 
II  numbering  from  ten  to  fifteen  to  his  one,  from  the  gates  of  Europe, 
she  applauded  him;  but  when  i^ter  24  years  of  undefeated  batQe, 
he  fell,  not  a  hand  was  raised  to  help  him:  Albania  was  simply  aban- 
doned, foi^otten,  and  left  to  sink  into  sucn  oblivion  that  she  became 
one  of  the  least  known  of  all  the  races  on  the  globe.  Passing  under 
that  cruel  yoke,  the  gates  of  Europe  were  closed  against  her,  while 
for  f OTU*  and  a  half  centuries  she  was  ravaged  and  plundered,  scourged 
with  fire  and  sword,  maligned  and  defamed,  her  racial  ideals,  lan- 
guage, national  aspiration  treated  as. some  evil  thing  to  be  stamped 
out  at  any  cost;  her  enemies  rewarded  for  their  crimes  against  ner 
and  she  punished  for  the  criminal;  her  sons  drafted  to  fight  me  battles 
of  her  oppressors  or  turned  against  each  other  in  fratricidal  war; 
her  people  driven  into  exile  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  where  in 
strange  lands  through  lone  and  weary  centiu'ies,  they  have  kept 
their  national  vigils  undimmed  in  the  undying  hope  of  a  better  day. 
Yet  their  genius  never  died.  They  supplied  uieir  conquerors  with  a 
score  and  a  half  of  erand  viziers  and  most  of  their  ^cient  and  honest 
governors.  They  helped  Greece  win  her  war  of  independence,  and 
what  was  their  reward  f  Despoiled  of  territory  and  condemned  to 
further  bondage  under  the  Turks,  by  the  statesmen  representing 
Christian  Europe  at  the  Berlin  congress,  to  serve  them  as  a  barrier 
between  the  Slavs  and  the  Adriatic  I 

For  Albania's  ethnical  boundaries,  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  colleagues, 
who  can  speak  with  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I 
desire  to  oner  one  or  two  suggestions  for  a  8(Hution  of  the  problem 
and  I  am  finished. 

We  have  presented  to  the  State  Department  and  the  American 
delegation  at  Paris  a  proposal  that  the  peace  conference  appoint  a 
boundary  commission  to  settle  boundaries  between  Serbia,  Greece, 
and  Albania.  That  said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  powers  having  no  direct  interests  in  the  Balkans.  That 
they  visit  the  territory,  study  the  ethnical  character  of  the  people, 
language,  type,  etc.,  arrange  for  plebiscites  wherever  possible  and  so 
base  their  decisions  on  the  will  and  character  of  the  people  them- 
selves, their  report  to  be  accepted  by  the  conference  and  league  of 
nations  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  Because  of  the  marked  individual- 
ity of  the  Albanian  race,  this  is  not  difficult  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  if  peace  is  to  be  obtained. 

We  further  propose,  for  the  administration  of  Albania:  The 
appointment  by  the  lea^e  of  nations  of  a  commission  consisting  of 
two  Italians,  two  Albanians,  and  three  Americans,  one  of  the  latter 
to  be  appointed  executive  head  of  the  commission.  Thus  Italy's 
interests  will  be  recognized  and  amply  protected,  Albania  will  be 
given  a  voice,  holding  a  balance  of  power,  while  the  majority  mem- 
bers wiU  represent  a  disinterested,  benevolent  power,  concerned 
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alike  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  States  concerned.  The  commissioD 
would  concern  itself  with  the  organization  of  an  autonomous  goT- 
ernment,  looking  to  its  absolute  independence  under  the  guaranty 
of  the  league  of  nations.  This  involves  for  America  no  responsi- 
bilities which  she  does  not  assiune  upon  becoming  a  member  of  the 
league  and  yet  it  gives  her  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  saving  a  race  from  destruction  and  laying  the  foundations 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Balkans.    Millions  of  Albanians,  belea- 

fuered  with  armies  within  their  own  land,  or  exiled  in  foreign  lands, 
ave  fixed  then*  hopes  on  America  to  save  them.  It  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  American  delegation  at  Paris,  after  months  of  careful 
study,  that  America  was  the  only  power  that  could  save  Albania  and 
reconcile  the  Balkan  peoples  witn  each  other.  I  am  revealing  no 
secret,  I  think,  for  it  was  openly  spoken  in  Paris,  that  both  Mr. 
Venezelos  and  Mr.  Pascitch  expressed  themselves  as  willing  in  behalf 
of  their  respective  States,  to  submit  the  boundary  and  any  oth^ 
issue  involved,  to  America  for  settlement.  With  America  assuming 
the  modest  rdle  which  I  have  indicated,  requiring  neither  a  sin^e 
soldier  from  her  armies,  nor  a  single  dollar  from  her  treasury,  such 
is  her  moral  force,  such  the  respect  and  confidence  in  which  she  is 
held  by  the  Balkan  peoples,  that  I  venture  to  predict  that  within 
five  years,  she  woula  be  able  to  remove  racial  frictions,  reconcile 
political  differences,  unite  the  peoples  by  railwajrs,  trade  routes, 
commercial  enterprises,  social,  educational,  and  political  interests, 
and  convert  this  *^ cockpit  of  Europe"  into  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
and  prosperous  regions  of  the  whole  world. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  selfish,  or  of  narrow  vision,  but  my 
conviction  is  shared  by  many  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  world 
who  have  studied  the  world  situation  and  it  is  tins:  Unless  the 
Balkan  situation  is  definitely  and  finally  dealt  with  in  wisdom  and 
justice  another  war  within  two  or  three  years  is  inevitable.  In  the 
name  of  heaven  that  would  bless  the  world  with  peace  and  heal  its 
gaping  wounds,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  bled  white  with  war  and 
CToanmg  under  its  burdens,  while  filled  with  fears  of  still  further 
Horrors  impending,  we  beg  you  to  lay  hold  on  this  supreme  oppor- 
tunity f  Over  yonder  beyond  the  eastern  horizon  whence  came  a 
man,  divinely  guided,  as  I  believe,  to  discover  this  fair  land  for  our 
home  and  happiness — ^just  a  little  beyond — ^lies  a  little  child  of  the 
nations,  robbed  of  its  patrimony,  mutilated  of  its  members,  dis- 
owned by  those  who  stood  sponsors  at  its  christening — an  abandoned 
waif  on  the  ^&t  international  highway  of  the  world.  What  is  its 
fate  to  be  ?  Will  you  in  the  name  of  pur  beloved  America  save  her  ? 
If  not,  I  must  ask  on  behalf  of  the  present  and  coming  generations, 
for  what  have  our  billions  been  spent  ? 

I  must  ask  in  the  name  of  the  mothers  and  the  wives  and  the 
orphans  of  those  thousands  of  America's  sons  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  sacrifice  for  this  course,  whv  have  they  died  ? 

Senator  Moses.  In  setting  up  these  neutral  Mohanmiedan  states, 
to  which  you  have  referred,  does  that  division  of  Albanian  territory 
follow  logically  the  religious  division  of  the  population  ? 

Mr.  Ebioesgn.  Not  at  all.  It  has  no  regard  at  all  to  the  religious 
population. 

Senator  Mosbs.  Under  that  distribution,  what  becomes  of  the 
Catholic  tribes  in  the  north  and  the  south  I 
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Mr.  EIriokson.  The  Catholic  tribes  of  the  north  for  the  most  part 
Hre  turned  over  to  Montenegro  and  Serbia.  The  tribe  of  the  Merdite 
numbers  about  40,000.  Tnat  for  the  most  part  remained  in  the 
Mohanmiedan  state.     There  are  no  modifications  in  that  at  all. 

Senator  Moses.  What  is  the  total  Mohammedan  population  of 
Albania  i 

Mr.  Ebiokson.  Which  Albania  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Senator  Moses.  Ancient  Albania,  the  Albania  that  you  and  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Ebiokson.  About  two  and  one-half  million  Albanians,  the 
population  being  65  per  cent  Mohammedan. 

Senator  Moses.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  central  portion  are  they 
not) 

Mr.  Ebiokson.  Yes ;  but  very  generally  extended  also  in  the  north 
and  the  south.  In  fact,  up  m  the  north,  outside  of  the  present 
territory  of  Albania,  the  nrst  boundaries  of  Albania,  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  is  Mohammedan,  90  per  cent. 

Senator  Moses.  That  portion  of  Albania  which  was  annexed  to 
Montenegro  following  the  treaty  of  Berlin  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  Mohammedans. 

Mr.  Ebiokson.  They  were  entirely  Mohammedans. 

Senator  Moses.  Is  there  still  mufti  there  ? 

Mr.  Ebiokson.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  the  same  mufti  ? 

Mr.  Ebiokson.  Yes.  That  indicates  what  they  propose  to  make  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith. 

The  Chaibman.  A  request  has  been  made  that  this  printed  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Hungary  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

(The  brief  entitled  "The  case  of  Hungary,"  offered  by  Mr.  PivAny 
is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Thb  Casb  of  Hxtnoart. 

|A  brief  sabmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  Hun- 
garian American  Federation,  404-406  Superior  Boildlngi  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  before  pre- 
sentuig  this  brief  to  ;^ou  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  evinced  bv  the  willingness  of  your  committee  to  have  us  testify 
before  you  as  to  the  case  of  Elungary. 

We  feel  that,  in  submitting  this  brief,  we  are  performing  a  civic  duty  and  are  serving 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  as  well  as  of  mankind,  for  (1)  we  endeavor  thereby  to 
(Movent  the  United  States  of  America  from  becoming  an  active  partner  to  the  unwar- 
ranted, unjust,  and  arbitrary  disintegration  and  annihilation  of  a  country  that  has 
ezifltea  in  the  territorial  condition  now*to  be  disturbed  for  over  a  tJiousand  years  and 
bad  become  a  recognized  factor  of  civilization;  (2)  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  your 
<*ommittee,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  American  people  the  true  facts  of 
the  case  we  endeavor  to  prevent  that  judgment  be  based  on  the  one-sided,  or  unreal, 
or  fabricated  statements  which  have  been  spread  broadcast  by  the  claimants  of  Hun- 
garian territory  for  several  years  past;  (3)  the  fate  of  what  had  been  known  until  the 
armistice  as  Hungary  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  various  factors  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country.    On  the  contrary,  the  very  peace  of  Europe  depends  on  it. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  luciditv  of  our  brief,  we  beg  leave  to  give  first  a  concise  account 
of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Hungary  during  the  armistice,  then  present  our  data  /ind 
arguments ^t>uped  as  to  (I)  the  historical,  (II)  the  racial  or  ethnographic,  (III)  the 
reugious,  (iV)  tne  eoncomic,  and  (V)  the  political  or  international  aspects  of  the  case, 
«iul»  finally,  state  our  conclusions. 
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HUNOART'S  treatment  during  THB  ARMISnCB. 

On  the  nieht  from  October  30,  to  October  31,  1918,  after  much  agitation  laatiitt 
eeveral  mon&s,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Budapest,  ihe  capital  of  Hungary,  wliicn 
put  Count  Michael  Kirolyi  into  power,  demanded  the  immediate  ceaaation  of  hostili- 
tie6«  and  the  opening  of  nec^otiations  for  the  conclusian  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  republican  form,  of  government  was  adopted  by  the  Hiingaiian 
National  Council  based  on  universal  miale  and  female  suffira^.  and  Kurolyi  was  elected 
temporary  president.  It  was  quite  logical  to  have  Kdrolyi  nead  this  movement,  for 
Kdrol3d  haa  been  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  opposed  to  the 
alliance  with  Germany,  he  had  openly,  and  with  considerable  risk  to  bda  peraon, 
avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Allies,  and  had  been  a  radical  democrat  and  pacifist. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  had  the  Allies  not  unnecesBarily  opposed, 
humiliated,  deceived  and  driven  into  despair  the  decent  and  orderly  K^Lrolyi  Govern- 
ment, not  to  speak  of  having  given  it  some  well-deserved  encouragement,  most  of  the 
chaos,  bloodshed,  and  suffering  still  prevailing  in  eastern  Europe  could  have  been 
avoided  and  Bolshevism  woula  never  have  come  to  power  in  Hun^;ary.  (We  r^er 
for  instance,  to  Prof.  Philip  Marshall  Brown's  illuminating  article  in  the  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Tmies  for  July  27,  1919.  Prof.  Brown  had  been  one  of  our 
experts  to  the  peace  commission.) 

On  November  7,  1918,  Cotint  Michael  E^zolyi,  with  a  staff  of  experts,  went  to 
Belgrad  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  the  French  general,  Franchet  d'Espei^, 
commander  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  East.  ^  The  general  trisated  Kirolyi,  the  head 
of  a  noble  nation,  as  no  gentleman  would  think  of  treating  a  servant;  he  told  him  he 
held  the  fate  of  Hungary  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  could  destroy  her  by  turning 
her  neighbors  loose  on  ner  (which  he  subsequently  did);  and  replied  to  Kiiol^ri'a 
request  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  coal  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  ninning  with 

these  historic  words:  '*What  the  h ^1  do  you  want  coal  for?    A  hundred  years  ago 

you  used  windmills.    Why  can  not  you  get  along  with  them  now?  " 

The  amustice  dictated  by  Gen.  Franchet  imposed  very  heavy  obligations  of  an 
economic  kind  on  Hungary.  A  very  considerable  part  of  her  military  supplies, 
rolling  stock,  river  boats  and  live  stock  was  to  be  lumded  over  to  the  Allies.  The 
Hun£;arian  Army  was  to  be  reduced  to  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  division  of 
cavalry.  The  territory  south  of  the  line  of  demarcation  (which  ran,  roughly  speaking, 
along  the  river  Maros  and  continued  southwestward  on  an  artificial  Une  across  the 
Tisza  and  the  Danube  to  the  river  Drave),  viz^  one-thiid  of  Hunjgary,  was  to  be  open 
to  occupation  by  tJie  allied  or  associated  armies.  The  occupation  was  to  be  tempo- 
rary, and  the  territorial  questions  were  to  be  settled  finally  by  the  peace  conference. 

There  was  only  one  provision  in  the  armistice  not  unfavorable  to  Hungary,  and  that 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  civil  administration  even  of  the  occupied  territories  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Hun^^arian  Government,  thus  assunng  the  continuance  of 
the  centralized  system  for  the  distribution  of  food,  coal,  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  at  that  time  Hungarv  had  enough  food  to  last  until 
the  next  harvest;  in  fact,  she  had  a  little  surplus  wnich  she  was  willing  to  give  to 
Vienna  or  Prague  in  exchange  of  certain  manuiacturee  and  coal. 

Although  the  Hungarians  nave  speedily  fulfilled  their  obli^tions,  this  provision  ol 
the  armistice  has  been  violated  by  the  Allies  and  their  associates  from  the  very  first, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  famine,  idleness  and  anarchy  in  Huii^ary. 

The  western  part  of  the  territory  laid  open  to  occupation  was  invaded  in  November 
by  the  Serbian  Army,  which  was  followed  in  the  eastern  part  by  the  Roumanian  Army 
in  December.  The  Roumanians  were  somewhat  late,  because  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  they  had  hardly  any  anny  worth  speaking  of.  Their  first  soldiers  arriving 
in  Hungary  were  very  badly  eauipped,  mBJxyot  them  wearing  straw  hats  in  December 
and  low  moccasins  instead  of  snoes  or  boots.  But  they  were  not  bashful  at  all  about 
helping  themselves  to  the  military  stores  in  Hungary,  and  soon  looked  spick  and  span. 

The  first  thing  the  occupying  armies  did  was  to  annex  the  occupied  territori^ 
remove  all  the  Hungarian  officials  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
ruler  of  the  invaders,  denationalize  the  Hungarian  schools,  and  discharge  die  Hun- 
garian professors  and  teachers  who  could  or  would  not  teach  in  the  language  of  the 
invaders.  Exactly  the  same  procedure  was  followed  later  by  the  Czechs  who,  under 
the  pretext  of  '^  occupying  strategically  important  points,^'  overran  and  formally 
annexed  northern  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  tnis  was  contrary  not  only  to  the  law  of 
nations,  but  also  to  the  spedfic  provisions  of  the  amustice;  nevertheless,  the  Allies 
approved  of  it  and  paid  no  attention  to  E^orolyi's  frantic  notes  of  protest. 

But  ^e  Boumamans  were  not  satisfied  with  occupyingand  annexing  those  parts  of 
Hungary  which  lie  south  of  the  line  ot  demarcation,    mving  made  sure  of  it  thai 
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HtBigary  bad  disanned  herself,  they  transgressed  the  line  of  demarcatioii  and  gi^du 
ally  advanced  to  the  river  Tisza,  getting  what  they  styled  the  "imperium,'*  or  sover- 
eignty, over  all  the  coveted  Hungarian  territory  except  two  counties  in  the  south  held 
by  die  Serbians.  This  dis^o^ceful  war  on  a  disarmed  country  during  a  period  of 
armistice  is  without  a  parallel  in  modem  history;  it  was  illegal,  dishonorable,  and 
cowardly.  Yet  the  Allies  approved  of  it,  made  Kdrolyi's  position  more  and  more 
untenable,  and  finally  drove  what  was  left  of  Hungary  into  the  arms  of  Bolshevism, 
^hich  could  have  been  easily  averted  by  the  application  of  a  little  horse  sense,  not  to 
speak  of  justice  and  human  tiy. 

Two  or  the  many  authentic  reports  of  incidents  illustrative  of  the  Roumanian  idea 
of  government  and  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  are  given  here. 

A  few  days  after  last  Christmas  an  Hungarian  captain  walked  with  his  wife  on  the 
main  street  of  Eolozsvar,  the  capital  of  Transylvania,  which  is  a  purely  Hungarian 
city,  rich  in  historical  associations  dear  to  every  Hungarian,  and  is,  by  the  way,  a  good 
distance  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation.  A  Koiunanian  patrol  was  passing  by,  and 
tiie  lady  observed  to  her  husband  in  Hungarian  that  yesterday  she  had  seen  these 
same  fellows,  who  were  wearing  new  Hungarian  uniforms  and  boots,  in  ragged  clothes 
and  worn-out  moccasins,  whereupon  the  soldier  in^charge  or  the  patrol,  who  had  over- 
heard the  remark,  J^aced  the  captain  and  his  wife*  under  arrest  and  marched  tiiem  oS 
to  headquarters.  There  the  lady  and  her  husband  were  stripped  by  soldiers  and  25 
strokes  of  the  birch  were  administered  on  their  bare  bodies. 

This  was  reported  with  full  names  and  other  data  to  Prof.  Coolid^,  of  Harvard 
Univeraitjr,  who,  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  American  peace  commission,  spent  a 
few  days  in  Budapest  in  January  last.  It  was,  further,  reported  to  him  that  the 
Serbians  had  also  introduced  flogging  as  a -punishment  in  those  regions  of  Hungary 
which  were  occupied  by  them. 

The  oilier  inadent  is  reported  in  a  letter  from  a  professor  of  the  Univeraitv  of 
Kolozsvar  to  the  editor  of  tne  London  Nation  and  published  among  the  editorials  of 
that  periodical  on  July  12,  1919.    It  reads: 

"Cm  May  10  the  Koumanians,  relying  on  military  force,  declared  our  university  ta 
be  the  property  of  the  Koumanian  State,  and  invited  our  professors  to  t^e  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Roumania  and  its  King.  Kel3dng  on  international  law  we  unani- 
mously refused  to  commit  such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  fatherland.  Thereupon,  48 
hours  after  the  dispatch  of  their  demand,  our  university  was  surrounded,  diuing  lesson 
time,  by  armed  forces.  The  professors  were  expelled  from  their  chairs,  our  labora- 
toTy  equipment  was  seized,  ana  nearly  2,500  students  were  dispersed  by  the  immediate 
suspension  of  our  university  life.  Furthermore,  the  assistant  professors  and  staff  were 
forced,  on  pain  of  immediate  expulsion,  to  remain  in  their  places  and  continue  their 
clinical  work  under  the  control  of  their  old  students  of  Roumanian  nationality. 

"  It  is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  Internationa]  law.  It  is  enough 
to  remind  you  that,  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law, 
every  military  occupation  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  pcSeice  is  merely  temporary, 
and  has  no  judicial  conse<)uencee.  Furthermore,  article  75  of  the  Hague  Convention 
expressly  forbids  any  citizen  of  occupied  territory  from  being  invited  or  forced  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  conquering  power,  while  article  56  provides  that 
tile  property  of  schools  and  scientific  institutes,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  State, 
must  be  considered  to  be  private  property." 

The  Czechs  are  reported  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  toward  the  universities  of 
Pozsony  and  Kassa,  two  large,  important  and  historically  prominent  Hungarian 
cities,  in  which  the  Slovaks  form  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  population. 

Kirolyi  was  an  extreme  pacifist  who  was  opposed  to  armed  resistance,  taking  the 
ground  that  the  occupation  of  Hungary  was  only  temporary  and  the  Allies  womd  in 
the  end  right  the  wrong.  B^la  Kun  thought  differently  and  organized  a  '*Red" 
Army — whether  in  excess  of  the  six  divisions  allowed  in  the  armistice  or  not,  we  do 
not  know— with  which  he  tried  to  regain  some  of  the  territory  illegally  taken  away 
from  Hungary  during  the  armistice.  He  appears  to  have  been  successful  against  the 
Osechs,  nevertheless  ceased  his  attacks  when  so  ordered  by  the  Allies.  When  his 
government  in  Budapest  was  finally  overthrown  the  ''Red"  Army  collapsed,  and  the 
Koamanian  army,  standing  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tisza  near  Szolnok,  viz.,  several 
himdred  miles  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation,  crossed  that  river,  marched  on  Buda- 
pest and  even  crossed  the  Danube  into  western  Hungary.  It  was  one  of  those  easy 
Roumanian  "conquests,"  for  there  was  no  armed  force  to  resist  them,  and,  as  has  been 
reported,  they  made  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  their  opportunities. 

^niis  outrase  inc^ised  even  the  supreme  council  in  Pans,  wluch  is  perhaps  begin- 
ning to  see  tnat  the  sport  which  disarmed  Hungary  had  been  carriea  too  far.  Bu' 
Bommuala,  which  at  fiist  was  the  ally  of  Austria-Hungary,  then  went  over  to  tli 
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Allies,  then  made  a  aepazate  peace  with  the  Central  PoweiB,  and  at  the  oonchtfun  U 
the  annistice  was  an  humble  supplicant  before  the  Allies,  snaps  her  fingers  at  them 
now  that  she  has  plenty  of  food  and  a  laijge  armv  in  the  field  with  nobody  to  oppose  it 
There  mattexiB  now  stand.  Hungary  is  still  blockaded;  she  is  cut  off  from  all  com- 
mimication  with  the  outside  world;  famine  and  idleness  still  continue  in  a  natunJly 
rich  country,  and  whatever  is  left  there  the  Roumanians  are  taking  away  by  forceL 

I.  THE  HISTORICAL  A8PBCT. 

In  judging  the  case  of  Hungary,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  that 
of  Austria.  The  Empire  of  Austria,  which  has  never  lawfully  included  the  Kingdcmi 
of  Hungary,  came  into  existence  only  in  1804,  and  was  a  conglomeration  of  foimer 
kingdoms,  principalities,  and  duchies,  or  parts  of  them,  added  by  the  Hapsbuigs  tD 
the  original  archauchies  of  lower  and  upper  Austria  through  conquest,  maniage,  or 
fraud.  Austria  has  never  been  a  nation,  has  never  had  a  language  of  her  own,  and  i» 
now  being  dissolved  into  her  constituent  parts,  or  into  groups  of  such  parts,  which 
can  hardly  be  objected  to  on  historical  grounds. 

Hungary,  on  tne  other  hand,  has  been  a  homogeneous  country  practically  within 
her  present  boundaiiee  for  more  than  a  millennium,  has  had  a  distmct  language  of  her 
own,  and  can  not  be  dissolved  into  her  constituent  parts,  because  she  has  no  con- 
stituent parts,  except  Croatia,  which  had  been  a  separate  crownland  of  Hungarv, 
with  a  hl^h  degree  ot  national  autonomy  or  home  rule.  This,  however,  did  not  satisly 
the  Croanans,  whose  aspirations  were  for  complete  independence,  which  was  freely 
gmnted  them  by  the  recent  K^olyi  Government.  Hungary  proper  (viz,  Hungary 
without  Croatia)  can  thus  be  only  dismembered  or  partitioned  even  as  Poland  had  beeo 
partitioned  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

References  to  "the  Maramouresh,'*  *'the  Krishana''  (this  name  is  uninteUigiUe 
to  Hungarians),  Transylvania,  "the  Banat,''  or  "the  Bachka"  are  apt  to  mislead  the 
uninitiated  into  the  belief  that  these  terms  denote  separate  Provinces  of  Hyngary, 
whereas  these  regions  are  integral  parts  of  Hungary  and,  with  the  exception  <x  the 
first  and  last  named,  which  are  two  Hungarian  counties,  they  form  not  even  aeparate 
administrative  units. 

The  baein  of  the  middle  Danube,  encircled  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  had  been 
the  tramping  ground  of  a  multitude  of  races— Celts,  Teutons,  Dadans,  Goths,  SlavE, 
Huns,  AvaiB--^uring  the  great  miction  of  nations.  None  of  these  races,  not  even 
the  Roman,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  government  in  that  regicMi  which 
nature  itself  has  cut  out  to  form  one  coimtry.  It  was  left  to  the  Hungarians,  or  Mag- 
yars, who,  under  their  leader  Arp&d,  conquered  that  country  toward  the  end  of  the 
nintn  century,  to  rear  there  a  solid  fabric  of  government  which  has  withstood  all 
vicissitudes  ot  fortune  for  a  thousand  years. 

''The  Hungarian  Constitution,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  greatest  English  authority 
on  Hungary,  the  Hon.  C.  M.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  "^which  has  been  obecured  at 
intervals,  violated  at  times,  and  suspended  for  a  period,  onlv  to  prove  its  indeatencdr 
bility,  is  the  product  of  no  charter  or  fundamental  statute,  out  is  the  result  of  a  sbw 
process  of  development,  of  a  combination  of  statute  and  customary  law  which  finds 
Its  nearest  parallel  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  such  different  races 
should  have  proceeded  on  such  similar  lines  as  the  Anjglo-Saxon  and  the  Aaiatic 
people,  which,  both  as  regards  language  and  primitive  institutions,  introduced  an 
entirely  new  element  into  Europe.  The  four  dIows  with  the  sword  directed,  at  his 
coronation,  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  by  everv  Hungarian  king  down  to  Francis 
Joseph,  are  an  emblem  and  a  recognition  of  the  met  that  the  Magyar  people  has  had 
to  maintain  itself  by  force  of  arms  against  the  imceasing  attacks  of  alien  neighbors, 
and  the  fact  that  a  few  thousand  wanderers  from  Asia  were  able  to  preserve  their 
individuality  and  institutions  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  Slavs,  Germans,  and  Turks 
and  obtained  comparatively  quickly  a  position  of  equality  with  members  of  the 
European  &mily ,  ar^es  the  possession  of  exceptional  nulitaiy  and  political  qualities, 
of  exceptional  cohesiveness,  of  a  stoical  capacity  for  endurance,  and  of  a  rooted  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  future  which  no  vicissitudes  of  fortune  have  been 
able  to  destroy.  The  alien  jargon  first  heurd  by  European  ears  twelve  hundred  yeais 
a^  has  maintained  its  existence  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  German  and  Slav 
dialects,  of  deliberate  discouragement,  and  temporary  neglect  and  has  developed 
into  a  language  which,  for  fullness  and  expressiveness,  for  the  purpose  of  science  as 
well  as  of  poetry,  is  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  the  majority  oi  European  tonnes.'' 

St.  Stephen  (907-1038)  was  the  first  ruler  of  Hungary  to  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
and,  ha\ang  to  choose  between  Byzance  and  Rome,  he  wisely  chose  the  latter,  thereby 
saving  his  peoble  from  absorption  by  the  Slavs  and  his  country  from  sinking  to  the 
level  of  the  Balkan  States. 
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In  1222  the  Himganan  Diet  wrung  from  a  weak  king  the  Bulla  Aurea,  or  Golden 
Bull,  which — ^in  close  resemblance  to  the  Magna  Gharta  of  England,  which  preceded 
it  only  by  a  few  years — is  a  fundamental  charter  of  Hungarian  liberty  and  one  of  tfaie 
proolsof  the  great  political  capacity  of  the  Hungarian  race. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  this  house  of  Arpdd  (1308)  the  coimtry  was 
ruled  for  200  years  by  kings  from  various  dynasties,  amongwhom  Louis,  the  An|^evine. 
sumamed  the  Great,  whose  dominion  extended  from  the  clack  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and 
Matthias  Corvinus,  sumamed  the  Just,  son  of  John  Hunyady,  ^e  Turk  beater,  were 
the  most  noteworthy.  « 

The  fight. against  the  growing  power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  had  b^run,  and  the 
lion's  share  of  defending  Christianity  against  the  onslaugnt  of  Moslemism  fell  to 
Hungary.  It  retarded  her  own  progress  but  facilitated  the  development  of  civilization 
in  the  West  of  Europe.  In  1526,  after  the  fateful  Battle  of  Mohacs,  the  country  was 
divided  into  three  partA,  to  be  reunited  only  after  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Turks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One- third  of  the  country  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  Turks,  Tnmsylvania  (southeastern  Hungary)  was  ruled  by  Hungarian 
princes,  and  the  rest  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Hapsbuigs. 

Until  1867  the  policy  of  the  Hafwburgs  had  beeil  twofold :  To  Germanize  and  Roman- 
ize Hungary,  and,  acting  on  their  motto  "divide  ut  imperes,"  to  play  off  one  race 
against  the  other.  In  the  latter  they  succeeded  only  too  well,  but  their  other  efforts 
fuled  against  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Hungarians  in  defending  their  nationality 
and  religious  freedom.  There  is  only  one  absorbent  civilization  in  Hungarv,  the 
Hungarian;  and,  wlule  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Hungary  is  still  the  easternmost  bulwark  of  Protestantieun.  The  uprisings  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  led  by^  Bocskay,  Bethlen,  and  R4koczi,  were 
made  just  as  much  in  the  defense  of  religious  liberty  as  of  national  independence. 

In  1848  the  Hungarians  rose  again  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Hapsbuigs  undor 
the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth,  tne  champion  of  European  democracy.  , 

The  interest  of  the  American  people  in  tne  gallant  struggle  of  Hungary  was  so  great 
that  President  Taylor,  in  June,  1849,  sent  a  "special  and  confidential  agent"  to 
Hungary  in  the  person  of  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  who,  however,  arrived 
too  late,  for  Russia,  the  greatest  militarvpower  of  the  age.  had  intervened  in  favor  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  with  Great  Britain  and  Fran  ?e  looking  on  without  a  word  of  protest. 
(See  Mann's  report  in  Appendix  A.) 

In  1851  Kossuth,  who  nad  been  freed  from  internment  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Daniel  Webster^  was  invited  to  the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  and  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  to  which  only  that  given  to  Lafayette  may  be  com- 
pared .  His  tour  of  the  Umted  States  failed  in  its  principal  object  of  securing  American 
support  for  the  next  uprising  of  the  Hungarians,  and  is  now  remarkable  mainly  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  advocate  in  America  the  very  principles  which  Iresident 
Wilson  had  been  propounding,  viz,  the  right  of  self-determmation,  a  league  of  nations 
to  protect  it,  the  partaking  of  America  in  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  abolition 
of  secret  diplomacy  as  the  root  of  all  international  intri^e. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  for  its  bearing  on  American  history,  that  between  three  and 
four  thousand  of  Kossuth's  compatriots  found  an  asylum  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  proposition  of  a  '^government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people, "  was 
on  trial,  nearly  1,000  of  them  enlisted  in  the  Urnon  Army,  a  proportion  not  equaled  by 
any  other  race.  Their  militaryprowess,  intelligence,  and  aevotion  was  proved  bv  the 
fact  that  out  of  this  handful  of  Hungarians  two  reached  the  rank  of  major  general  and 
five  became  brigadier  generals. 

In  1859  Louis  Kossuth  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  Cavour  and  Napoleon  the 
Third  to  carry  the  Austro-Italian  War  into  Hungary,  whereupon  the  Hungarians  would 
rise  again  to  expel  the  Hapsburas.  But  Napoleon,  getting  frightened  by  his  own  sue* 
cess,  broke  his  word,  ana  concluded  the  premature  peace  of  Villafranca,  thereby 
shattering  all  hopes  of  the  Hungarians. 

Having  been  forsaken  by  the  western  powers  three  times,  in  1849,  1852,  and  1859, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Hungary  finallv  consented  to  the  compromise  of  1867  witii 
Austria  and  the  Hapsburgs,  which  restored — at  least  on  paper — her  constitution? 

Hungary's  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Hapsburgs,  forced  upon  her  by  the 
attitude  of  the  western  powers  and  the  threatening  Russian  peril,  led  inevitably  to 
the  alliance  with  Germanv.  That  the  Russian  or  Slavic  perU  to  Hungary  was  not 
imaginary  has  been  proved  by  recent  events. 

In  the  condemnation  of  Hungary  for  having  entered  the  Gennan  alliance  these 
£Ek;ts  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  political 
arranfi:ement  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  known  as  Dualism,  Hungary  had  no  con- 
trol ol  her  foreign  policy  and  of  her  army. 
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Of  the  four  claimants  to  Hungarian  territory  two,  viz  Serbia  and  German  Ausbu, 
have — as  far  as  is  known  to  us — ^not  based  their  claims  on  historical  grounds. 

The  Bohemians,  or  Czechs,  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  semimythica]  Moraviu 
Empire  of  Svatopluk,  which  is  alle^^  to  have  extended  over  parts  of  northern  Hun- 
gary and  been  disrupted  by  the  incursion  of  the  Hui^^arlans  in  tiie  9tfa  cental?. 
The  Slovaks,  it  is  alleged,  are  the  descendants  of  Svatopiuk's  Moravians. 

The  Roumanians  have  advanced  a  more  definite  claim  to  priority  of  occupadon  ib 
the  theory  of  their  descent  from  the  Daco-Romans,  who  had  lived  in  Transylvuiia 
before  the  migration  of  the  nations.  The  Roumanian  claims  are  treated  more  fulij 
in  Appendix  B. 

Botn  of  these  theories  have  been  proved  by  historical  research  to  be  false.  Bnt 
even  if  thev  were  not  false  the  principle  of  priority  of  occupation  has  never  heea 
defined  in  the  law  of  nations.  How  many  years  of  occupation  is  required  to  establiaii 
a  valid  title  to  a  country?  One  hundrea  years,  or  500  yeauSy  or  more?  If  occupadoD 
for  a  thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  utle  to  a  country,  then  we  nay 
be  called  upon  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas,  and  California,  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  mip 
of  Europe  may  have  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainly  the  hei^t  of  absurdity 
to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  the  migration  of  the  nations,  evea 
if  the  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  by  several  subsequent  conquerors  could  be 
proved. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Hungary  by  the  Hungarians,  or  Magyars,  the  countnr 
was  sparsely  settled,  and  the  non-Magyar  races  were  speedily  absorbed  by  them.  All 
the  non-Magyar  races  now  living  in  Hungarv  are  later  immigrants.  The  Magvazs 
have  built  up  and  maintained  the  State  for  a  thousand  years  and  have  stamped  dieir 
civilization  on  the  whole  country. 

On  historical  grounds^  therefore,  only  the  Hungarians,  and  no  one  else,  have  tny 
right  to  Hungarian  territory. 

H.   THE  RACIAL  OR  ETHNOQRAPHICAL  ASPECT. 

Hungary  proper  covers  a  territory  of  109,216  square  miles  with  a  total  population 
of  18,264,533. 

Racially  the  Hungarian,  or  Magjrar,  race  predominates,  making  up  54.5  per  cent, 
i.  e.,  more  than  one-half,  of  the  population  and  being  numerically  more  than  three 
times  as  strong  as  the  next  race  in  numbers,  the  Roumanians.  Of  the  urban  popala- 
tion  fully  76  per  cent  are  Magyars.  But  it  is  not  numbers  alone  that  count,  ana  the 
Magjrars — ^to  use  the  words  of  Daniel  Webster — "stand  out  from  it  above  their  neigh- 
bors in  all  that  respects  free  institutions,  constitutional  government,  and  a  hereditary 
love  of  liberty."    (See  Appendix  A.) 

The  central  plains  of  Hungary  are  ^pulated  almost  wholly  by  the  Ms^'ais.  Toward 
the  peripheries  their  numbers  diminish,  although  right  on  the  HungariaJQ-Roumanian 
border  tnere  are  three  counties  almost  entirely  Magj'-ar.  But  they  are  present  every- 
where, and  in  the  peripheries  the  various  races  are  so  intermingled'that  it  is  imposable 
to  cut  out  large  territories  on  a  racial  basis  without  incorporating  large  minorities  of 
other  races,  wnich  of  course  object  to  such  incorporation. 

The  dismemberment  of  Hungary  has  been  proposed  in  order  to  secure  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  small  nations.  The  perusal  of  the  statistical  table,  and  map 
attached  hereto  will  easily  convince  everybody  open  to  conviction  that  the  claims 
put  forward  by  the  impenalistic  neighbors  of  Hungry,  and  apparently  approved  at 
raris,  can  not  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  that  principle.  On  the  contrar>%  those 
claims  are  direct  denials  of  the  right  of  self-determination,  for  in  each  of  the  sections 
claimed  by  the  four  neighboring  countries  the  particular  race  claiming  it  is  in  the 
minority.  Neither  is  it  in  accord  with  the  facts  tnat  bv  the  proposed  dismemberment 
of  Hungary  the  Magyar  race  would  be  confined  to  its  ethnic  hmits,  for  in  the  territories 
to  be  wrested  hrom  Hungary  the  Magyars  would  have  a  verv  large  plurality  and. 
together  with  the  German  element,  would  form  a  majority.  The. ethnic  limits  of  the 
Magyar  race  are  hard  to  define;  they  certainly  reach  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Hun- 
gary into  Roumania  and  Croatia. 
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SqoAre 
miles. 


Poimlatiiioii. 


Total. 


KagTBiB. 


Oeimans. 


Slovaks. 


dalmed  by  RoQmanla 

Claimed  by  the  Ciecha 

ClaiiDed  by  Serbia , 

ClaiUMdby  ▲ostria 

In  dispute  between  Bomnaiila 
and  Serbia 

In  dispute  between  Austrlans 
andOieehs , 

Tr^taldaims , 

Total  of  Hun^Eiry 


49,970 

25,540 

15,S29 

8,806 


6,841,870 

4,070,516 

2,050,457 

674,843 


Nuwber, 
2,420,446 
1,577,015 
1,220,560 
867,746 


100,248 


6,787 


8, 


84,611 
100,216 


24,606 


14,445,604 


1,115,006 


874,848 


5^504,767 

208,366 

« 
867,746 


12,755,865 
18,264,583 


5,018,656 
0,044,627 


6,500,168 


4,035,071 


Per 
cent, 
35.5 
3&7 
41.6 
64.0 


Ntmber. 
742,656 
468,796 
680,644 
144,708 


1&7 
64.0 


2,036,808 


331,662 


144,708 


80.8 
64.6 


1,560,488 
1,003,357 


80.4 


342,024 


Per 
cent. 
10.8 
11.5 
23.0 
25.2 


Number. 

127,088 

1,658,341 

50,248 

1,864 


20.7 


25.2 


1,881,001 


10,228 


1,864 


12.3 
10.4 


1,811,404 
1,046,357 


6.2 


134,053 


Per 

eeni, 

1.8 

40.6 

1.7 

.8 


L7 


.8 


14.2 

ia7 


2.6 


Square 
miles. 


Population. 


Roomanians. 


Rutbenians. 


Groatians. 


Serbians. 


Others. 


Claimed  by  Ron- 
mania 

Claimed  by  the 
Czedis 

Claimed  by  Serbia. . 

Claimed  by  Austria. 


40,070 

26,540 

15,829 

8,806 


Nwny' 
her. 
2,080,201 

2,400 

256,400 

61 


100,243 


3,108,151 


In  dispute  be- 
tween Rou- 
mania  and 
Serbia 


In  dispute  be- 
tween Aus- 
trlans and 
Caechs 


6,787 


8»805 


Total  claimed. 
Total  of  Hun- 
gry  


84,611 
100,216 


266,067 


61 


2,042,133 
2,048,186 


Per 
cent. 
48.0 


8.7 


Num- 

her. 

100,232 

253,404 

10,810 

57 


463,508 


22.0 


41 


67 


28.0 
16.1 


463,405 
464,270 


Remainder. 


34,605 


6,053 


.1 


865 


Per 

cent. 

2.0 

6.2 
.8 


JVttm- 
her. 
6,762 

67,834 

113,822 

55,20P 


232,624 


4,563 


55,206 


3.6 
2.5 


172,866 
194,808 


21,043 


Per 

cent. 

0.1 

1.6 
8.8 
0.6 


Num- 
ber. 
201,008 


427,876 
28 


719,385 


I 


.4 


0.6 


260,666 


28 


1.4 
1.1 


440,702 
461,516 


Per 

cent. 

4.8 


14.6 


Num- 

her. 

106,052 

66,337 
188,098 
6,183 


368,470 


24.8 


26,830 


6,183 


8.6 
2.5 


336,767 
401,412 


.4     11,814 


.2 


64,645 


Per 
cent, 
1.6 

1.6 

6.4 

.0 


2.4 


.0 


2.8 
2.2 


1.2 


Tlie  Roumanians  claim  nearly  one-half  of  the  territory  of  Hungary,  26  counties  out 
of  63,  with  a  total  population  of  nearly  7,000,000,  out  of  which  not  quite  3,000,000,  or 
43  per  cent,  are  Roumanians,  and  many  of  them  are  disinclined  to  be  ruled  by  the 
boyars,  as  the  Junkers  of  Roumania  are  called.  In  the  15  coimties  of  Transylvania 
(southeastern  Hungary)  alone  the  Roumanians  have  indeed  a  1)are  majority,  but  it 
is  right  there  on  the  southeastern  border  that  large  contiguous  territories  are  peopled 
by  Sz^kely  Magyars  and  Saxon  settlers. 

In  practically  all  the  towns  of  10,000  and  over  the  Magyars  are  in  the  majority,  and 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  they  are  not,  the  majority  is  German.  Yet  the  Rou- 
manians claim  such  important  Ma^rar  cities  as  Maros-Vasarhely,  Nag^'varad,  Szatmar, 
Arad,  and — last  but  not  least —  Kolozsvar,  the  capital  of  Transylvania.  Kolozsvar, 
the  Precious  (Kineses  Kolozsvar),  as  the  Hungarians  love  to  call  it,  is  a  beautiful  city 
full  of  historical  associations  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Hungarians;  it  has  a  university, 
several  colleges,  museums,  and  libraries,  it  Ib  the  center  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Hungary,  and  a  commercial  emporium  as  well.  All  that  has  been  created  by  thb 
Magyars  through  tiie  work  of  centuries.  The  Roumanians  have  had  no  part  in  it, 
constituting  omy  12  pei  cent  of  the  population. 
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It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Roumanian  people  of  Hungary  are  on  a  nradLlq^ 
level  of  civilization  both  as  to  literacv  and  to  wealth  than  tneir  brethren  in  Hie  £11^ 
dom  of  Roumania,  where  they  surely  can  not  complain  of  racial  oppressiiBL  The 
same  applies,  even  in  a  higher  depee,  to  the  Serbian  people  of  Hungary  as  oompaied 
with  the  i>eople  in  the  Seroian  Kingdom. 

The  claimjs  of  Serbia  to  Hungarian  territory  rest  on  a  still  more  slender  basis  titm 
those  of  Roumania.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Serbians  of  Hungary  are  descendaali 
of  refuffees  who  had  found  there  an  asylum  against  Turkish  oppression,  they  foim  odIt 
a  small  minority  of  the  population  of  the  regions  claimed.  Their  daim  embncas 
15,829  square  miles  with  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000,  of  whom  only  427,876,  or 
14.5  per  cent,  axe  Serbians,  and  113,822,  or  3.8  pc^  cent,  are  Gioatians.  Even  if  v^ 
suppose  all  the  smaller  races  collected  in  the  census  under  the  heading  of  "othecE" 
to  DO  Shokatses,  Bunyevatses,  and  Slovenes,  races  kindred  to  the  Serbians,  the  total 
of  all  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  regions  claimed  would  be  less  than  25  per  cent. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  tmtt  in  the  territory  which  both  Serbia  and  Roumania  cJsim, 
the  so-called  fianat,  neither  the  Jugo-Slavs  nor  the  Roumanians  have  even  a  plurality. 
According  to  newspaper  reports,  in  this  region  the  city  of  Temesvar  has  been  awBide*! 
to  Roumania  and  the  cit^  of  Versecz  to  Serbia.  In  the  former  the  Roumanians  coosti- 
tute  onljr  10.4  per  cent,  in  the  latter  the  Serbians  constitute  only  81.4  per  cent  of  ^ 
population. 

The  Czech  claims,  as  originally  formulated,  were  based  on  the  principle  of  rue, 
and  comprised  only  that  part  of  northern  Hungary  in  which  the  Slovak  people  were 
numerically  predominating.  Even  that  was  contrary  to  the  right  of  seifHdetermina 
tion,  for  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  people  of  Hungary  want  no  union  with  tlie  Czechai 
They  said  so  openly  in  their  national  meetizig  held  at  Kassa  in  December  last,  de- 
claring that  the  Slovaks  are  a  nation  free  and  independent  from  both  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  but  reco{|[nizing  the  force  of  economical  laws  they  would  be  willing  to  enter 
mto  a  federation  with  the  rest  of  Himgary. 

Later,  however,  the  Czechs  threw  the  ethnic  principle  overboard  and  increase 
their  demands  so  as  to  loin  hands  in  the  northeast  with  the  Roumanians,  and  in  the 
west,  by  setting  up  a  * '^corridor''  with  the  Jugb-Slavs,  no  matter  what  foreign  races 
they  would  have  to  incorporate  in  their  new  empire.  Thus  the  remainder  of  Hun^' 
would  be  surrounded  by  an  irop  ring  of  Slavs  and  Roimoanians,  and  cut  off  from  direct 
communication  with  western  Europe.  The  Czechs  claim  from  Hungary  now  a 
territory  of  25,540  square  miles  with  a  total  population  of  over  4,000,000,  of  whom  only 
1,653,341,  or  40.5  per  cent,  are  Slovaks,  hardly  more  than  the  Magyars  in  the  same 
regons. 

They,  too,  want  to  incorporate  in  their  new  empire  a  number  of  im]>ortant  Magy^ 
cities,  such  as  Pozsony  and  Kassa,  for  instance,  both  being  Hungarian  universtj 
towns  and  the  centers  of  culture  and  trade  for  large  regions.  These  two  cities  are 
also  rich  in  historical  associations,  the  former  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet  for  centuries^  where  many  langs  of  Hungary  luui  been  crowned,  and  the  latt^ 
having  been  prominently  connected  with  the  war  of  liberation  led  by  FYancis  R&k6czi, 
whose  earthly  remains  rest  there  in  the  beautiful  old  cathedral.  The  Slovak  element 
in  these  and  many  other  towns  is  almost  negligible. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Bohemia  the  Czechs  insist  on  the  historical  principle  in 
order  to  keep  Grerman  Bohemia  within  their  country.  In  Hungary,  however,  they 
refuse  to  acknowledee  the  historical  principle,  for  on  the  historical  principle  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Hungary  would,  of  course,  remain  intact. 

The  *' corridor''  in  the  west  of  Hungary  coveted  by  the  Czechs  is  claimed  also  by 
German  Austria,  and,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  will  be  awarded  to  the  latter. 
This  territory  covers  3,434  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  574,343,  of  which  only 
144,708.  or  25.2  per  cent,  are  Germans,  while  367,746,  or  64  per  cent,  are  Ma^-azs. 

Should  all  the  claims  be  satisfied,  there  would  remain  to  Hungary  only  24,605  square 
miles  ^out  of  109,216)  with  a  population  of  5,509,168  (out  of  18,264,533).  Less  than 
one-half  (4,925,971)  of  the  Magyars  would  belong  to  this  "New  Hungary,"  while  the 
larger  half  of  the  race  (5,018,656)  would  have  to  live  in  foreign  coimtries  or  be  forced 
to  emigrate  from  what  had  been  their  homes  for  many  centiuies. 

The  statistical  data  used  here  ^ere  compiled  from  the  Hungarian  census  of  1910, 
there  being  no  later  figures  to  go  by.  Since  the  charge  has  repeatedly  been  made— 
without  producing  any  proof — that  the  Hungarian  statistics  is  unreliable,  and  that 
the  returns  as  to  the  mother  tongue,  or  nationality,  had  been  falsified  to  fiavor  the 
Magjrar  race,  8ome  atithentic  information  on  the  subject  is  submitted  in  Appendix  C. 

In  an  attempt  to  justify  the  partition  of  Hungary  the  aigument  has  been  advanced 
that  the  minor  races  (cr,  rather,  some  of  the  minor  races)  of  Hungary  have  to  be  ''liber- 
ated" from  the  oppression  by  the  Hungarians.  The  chaige  of  racial  oppression  by 
the  Hungarians,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  whatever  oppr^on 
there  hadf  been  in  Hungary,  had  been  on  class  lines  and  not  on  racial  lines.    The 
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mssBee  of  the  HungaiiaDs,  or  Magyars,  had  to  tmSer  from  it  jiut  aa  much  as  had  the 
masses  of  the  non-Magpis;  fmd  whosoever  managed  to  rise  above  the  masses,  belonged 
to  the  ruling  classes  without  regard  to  race  or  creiBd. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Qovemment  toward  the  non-Magyars  (who  are  inuni- 
grants  or  the  descendants  of  immigrants)  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  oiur  own  govern- 
ment toward  the  non-English-speaking  immigrants.  Perfect  equality  before  tSie  law, 
but  no  recognition  as  racial  groups  or  states  within  the  state.  What  is  right  if  done 
bv  the  American  (jovemment  in  America,  siurely  can  not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  in  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hungarian  Government  had  gone  a  great  deal  further  in  its 
liberalism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  educational  establishments  of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  schools  In  which  the  language  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it 
being  stipulated  only  that  the  Hungarian  language  be  also  taught  as  a-subject  of  In- 
etruction  three  hours  a  week. 

In  1917  the  Roumanians  of  Hungary  had  5  theological  seminaries,  6  preparatory 
schools,  4  coUeges,  1  high  school,  I  commercial  high  school,  1  manual-training  schooL 
and  more  than  3,000  elementary  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  they  receivea 
7,767,765  crowns  from  the  Hungarian  Government,  whicn  in  the  same  year  paid  them 
also  7,746,533  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  alto* 
(rether  about  15,000,000  crowns  (1^,000,000),  ^hlle  an  equal  number  of  Calvinists.  or 
Presbyterians — an  almost  purely  Magyar  community— received  only  11,000,000 
rrowns. 

if  we  take  further  into  consideration  that  the  Roumanian  churches  of  Hungary 
enjoyed  complete  autonomy  and  that  the  Roumanians  in  Hungary  had  also  a  chain 
of  prosperous  banks,  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  illegitimate  political  propa- 
ganda, it  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  the  story  of  racial  oppression  in  Hungary 
IS  a  malicious  falsehood. 

This  had  been  also  the  prevalent  opioion  in  the  English -speakine  countries  up  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiaie  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  or  the 
change  of  British  foreign  policy  from  anti-Slavism  to  philo-Slavism.  About  that 
time,  as  if  by  a  hino  from  ik>wning  Street,  a  series  of  attacks  were  launched  against 
Hungary  by  Scotus  Viator  (Mr.  Seton  Watson)  and  his  followers,  casting  the  shadow 
of  the  coming^  world  war  before  it. 

A  vindication  of  the  Hungarians  from  the  charge  of  racial  oppression  has  come 
recently  from  an  entirely  unexpected  quarter,  the  supreme 'council  of  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers.  It  is  demanding  certain  guaranties  from  the  new  States 
for  th(^  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities,  embodied  in  articles  7,  8,  and  9 
of  the  treatv  with  Poland,  as  published  in  the  newspapers.  An3rone  familiar  with  that 
most  troublesome  of  (questions,  the  "nationality  question  of  Eastern  Europe, "  will  see 
at  once  that  those  articles  are  but  an  extract  £rom  the  Hungarian  Act  44  of  1868.  com- 
monly known  as  the  nationality  law.  Their  essence  is:  "Cultural  autonomy"  mr  the 
minor  races,  but  only  one  State  and  one  State  laiijguage.  Roumania  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  those  articles.  Evidently  she  does  not  intend  to  give  her  new  Hungarian 
subjects  the  same  rights  which  the  Roumanians  have  enjoyra  in  Hungary. 

But  even  if  the  char;^  of  racial  oppression  were  true,  as  it  is  not,  the  pnnciple  that 
immigrants  have  the  right  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  country  whence  they  had 
immigrated  against  their  country  of  adoption,  could  hardly  be  recof^nized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. On  that  principle  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which  States 
they  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  in  the  majority,  could  have  invoked  the  help  of  the 
Kaiser  for  the  annexation  of  those  States  to  Germany,  or  at  least  for  their  "Hberation'' 
from  American  rule. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  eac]i  of  the  four  nei^boring  countries  of  Hungry  is  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  submit  its  claim  to  the  verdict  of  a  plebiscite  under  fair  conditions, 
thus  acunltting  the  weakness  of  its  case.  Each  wants  the  right  of  self-determination 
to  be  applied  only  to  its  own  race  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Magyars  and  of  other  races  of 
Hungarv,  whereas  President  Wilson,  in  his  address  to  Congress  of  February  11,  1918, 
distinctly  declared  that  '*  Peoples  and  Provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from 
Boverei^tv  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game." 

And  m  his  speech  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps  on  the  4th  of  July  of  last  year  President 
Wilson  solemnly  announced  that  one  of  the  four  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples 
of  the  world  were  fighting  was  *'  the  settlement  of  eveiy  (question,  whether  of  terri- 
toT]^,  of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement,  or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the 
baas  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the  people  immediately  concerned, 
and  not  upon  the  basis  of  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people 
which  may  deaire  a  dififerent  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior  influence  or 
mastery.*' 
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It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  partition  of  Hungary  on  a  radal  or  ethnogEapldc 
is  not  only  inexpedient  and  impracticable,  but  is  also  in  contradiction  to  the  reqiii» 
ments  of  justice  and  morality. 

m.  THB  REUOIOUS  ASPBCT. 

Hungary  has  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  par  excellence.  A  Ithou^  flie  Haps- 
buigs  for  three  centuries  tried  to  Germanize  and  Oatholidze  Hungary,  their  e£Forti 
failed  against  the  indomitable  spirit  of  religious  and  political  liberty  of  tne  Hunganans, 
and  it  IS  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  various  uprising  of  the  Hungarians  againat 
Hapsbura;  autocracy  the  Catholics  fought  side  by  side  with  their  Protestant  brethren 
for  the  lioerty  of  conscience.  In  1568,  when  Tntnsylvania  was  a  separate  Huneuiaa 
principality  and  not  3ret  under  Hai»bun;  rule,  tne  Transylvanian  Diet  atTorda 
enacted  the  legal  equality  of  all  Christian  denominations  in  the  country,  thus  creating 
a  precedent  which  was  followed  by  western  Europe  only  much  later. 

To  Hungary  fell  also  the  lot  of  protecting  Christianity  against  the  onrush  of  Turk 
and  Tartar,  and  while  through  these  wars  her  own  prM^ress  was  retarded,  she  helped 
the  development  of  Christian  civilization  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Hungary  has  to  this  day  remained  the  eastern  bulwark  of  Protestantism.  Bast  and 
south  of  Hungary  there  is  no  Protestantism  and  hardly  any  Roman  Gatholicismy  for 
there  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  prevails,  whose  antagonism  to  western  Chzifltlaiiitj 
and  whose  religious  intolerance  are  well  Imown. 

In  Roumania  and  Serbia  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  the  state  church,  and  creed 
and  race  go  there  together.  Roumania  particularly  has  been  notorious  lor  her  religious 
intolerance  both  to  the  Protestants  and  the  Hebrews. 

When  we  deal  here  more  particularly  with  the  fate  of  the  Protestant  churches,  it  is 
for  the  reason  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  a  most  admirable  international  organization 
which  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  protection  of  her  adherents.  The  Protestant 
churches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  national  organizations  which  would  be  entirely 
disrupted  by  the  partition  of  Hungary. 

In  Hungary  proper,  according;  to  the  census  of  1910,  there  were  a  littie  more  than 
four  million  Protestants  dividea  as  to  denominations  as  follows: 

Reformed  (Presbyterians) , 2,603,381 

Lutherans : 1,906,384 

Unitarians 74, 275 

Baptists,  Methodists,  Adventists,  etc 17,096 

Total 4,001,106 

The  Plresbyterians  and  Unitarians  are  almost  exclusively  Magyars,  the  Lutih^ans 
are  about  equally  divided  among  the  Magyars,  Germans,  and  Slovaks.  The  Presby- 
terians and  tiie  Unitarians  have  entertained  close  relations  with  their  brethren  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  centuries,  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hun- 
gary is  also  a  member  of  the  world  alliance  of  churches  holding  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  government. 

In  the  26  counties  claimed  bv  Roumania  1,526,597  people,'  or  22.3  per  cent  of  the 

Sopulation,  are  Protestants.    In  the  lt5  counties  of  Transylvania  alone  there  are 
96,089  Protestants^  or  26  per  cent  of  the  population. 

In  the  26  counties  there  are  25  colleges  maintained  by,  or  connected  with,  the 
Protestant  churdies,  besides  a  large  number  of  grammar  schools  and  elementary  schools. 
All  these  institutions  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  Protestant  character,  if  not  of 
total  extinction  under  Roumanian  rule.  And  counting  in  the  losses  of  the  Hun- 
garian Protestant  churches  in  the  other  territories,  which  it  is  proposed  to  wrest  from 
Hung;ary,  the  remainder  of  the  churches  would  be  pratiticallv  crippled  and  unable  to 
continue  a  healthy  life,  being  stripped  of  more  than  half  ot  their  educational  insti- 
tutions and  congregations. 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary  would  lose  at  once  all  of  her  theological  seminaries 
and  colleges,  those  of  Sopron,  rozsonv,  and  of  Eperjes,  institutions  that  have  served 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  for  the  training  of  her  ministers.  This  same  church, 
deprived  also  of  the  majority  of  her  adherents,  would  see  her  very  roots  cut  off. 

A  similar  fate  would  befall  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary.  She  would  lose, 
apart  from  her  law-college  at  Marmaros-Sziget,  the  tiieological  seminaries  and  colleeea 
at  Sarospatak,  Maros-Vasarhely  and  at  Kolozsvar.  The  latter  was  founded  originaUy 
by  the  gresi  Prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  victorious  ally  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Among  the  teachers,  who  made  it  famous,  we  find  Alstedius,  Bisterfeld,  Isaac  Basire, 
and  other  renowned  men.  The  Sarospatak  College  was  founded  as  a  Protestant 
institution  at  as  early  a  date  as  1550,  and  it  was  here,  that  J.  A.  Comenius,  the  great 
reformer  of  education,  taught    Alone  in  her  Transylvanian  district  the  Refonaed 
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r*burch  would  lose  further  7  colleses,  3  preparatory  schools,  1  girls'  secondary  school, 
F<t\t\  about  600  primary  schools.  More  than  a  thousand,  that  is  half  of  the  total  number, 
of  the  congr^tions  of  the  Reformed  Churdi  would  become  scatterod  under  the 
foreimi  rule  of  different  countries.  It  need  not  be  said  that  this  would  completely 
paralyze  this  hitherto  most  numexpus  unit  of  the  Galvinistic  Church  in  Europe. 

The  Unitarian  Church  would  fare  still  worse,  if  possible.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
her  members  are  exclusively  Magyars,  all  of  ner  congregations,  with  the  exception 
of  three,  would  come  under  Roumanian  rule.  This  xmit  referred  to  in  Britain  and  in 
America  as  the  oldest  one  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  holding  always  a  leading  nart  in 
the  cidtivation  of  liberal  thought,  would  be  doomed  to  complete  ruin.  And  what 
could  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  Adventists,  and  other  denominations,  less  important 
in  numbers  than  on  account  of  their  lively  missionary  activity,  except  should  they 
come  under  the  rule  of  Rou mania  and  Serba?  The  priests  of  these  countries  nevor 
ceased  to  emphasize  that  it  was  disloyal  for  a  Roumanian  or  a  Servian  to  follow  any 
other  creed  tnan  the  Orthodox. 

What  this  unfortunate  situation  means  for  Protestanism,  any  one  familiar  with 
church  history  will  readily  understand.  It  means  danger  to  all  the  lofty  princi]>le8 
represented  by  I^rotestantism,  and  it  means  the  triumph  of  empty  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  priestcraft  represented  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  It  means  the  victory  of 
eastern  superstitution  over  the  civilization  of  the  West. 

That  the  spirit  of  the  East  is  not  an  imaginary  danger  to  western  civilization  is  shown 
by  the  £Eu:t  tnat  one  of  the  first  things  the  Roumanians  did  after  entering  Transylvania 
was  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  bishop,  or  superintendent,  of  the  Hungarian  Reformed 
Church,  Charles  Nagy,  D.  D.  In  many  instances,  when  they  occupied  an  Hungarian 
town,  they  ordered  the  cleiigymen  to  offer  thanks^vings  in  the  churches.  The 
minister  or  priest  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  order  was  simply  thrown  into  prison. 

And,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  March  17, 1919,  tne  Roumanian  army 
of  invasion  has  made  captive  some  other  religious  l^iders  of  Truisylvania,  including 
Joseph  Ferencz,  the  Umtarian  superintendent,  who  is  87  years  old;  Samuel  Barabaa 
f Calvinist),  Matthias  Eisler  and  Morris  Glasner  (Hebrew  rabbis).  Prof.  Alexius  Boer 
(Calvinist^,  and  Julius  Arkosy  (Unitarian  inspector  of  schools). 

In  the  lights  of  these  facts  the  refusal  of  M.  Bratianu,  the  premier  of  Roumania,  to 
subscribe  to  the  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  racial  and  religious  minorities  is  not 
difficult  to  understand. 

The  partition  of  Hungary  would  sound  the  deathknell  to  Protestantism  in  the  east 
of  Europe. 

IV.  THE. ECONOMICAL  ASPECT. 

The  late  French  geographer  and  savant.  Prof.  Reclus,  remarked  in  one  of  his  books 
that  Hungary  is  the  most  compact  geographical  unit  in  Europe.    A  glance  at  the 
map  will  convince  everybody  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.    The  Carpathians  form 
a  solid  mountain  wall  around  two-thirds  of  the  country,  and  for  Uie  omer  third  Uie  • 
Danube,  Drave,  Lajta,  and  Morava  Rivera  are  the  natural  boundanes. 

The  whole  coun^  belongs  to  one  hydrogniphic  system,  there  being  only  three 
mdmnortant  streams  which  do  not  join  the  Danube  or  its  tributaries  wiuiin  its 
boundaries. 

It  18  nch  in  natural  resources  which,  however,  are  so  distributed  that  the  different 
regions  are  economically  interdependent.  The  great  centjal  plain  is  a  most  fertile 
grain-produdnff  region,  but  has  practically  no  timbcar  and  minerals.  Northern  and 
northeastern  Hungarv  is  rich  in  timber,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt,  but  is  a  poor  agri* 
cultural  country.  Southeastern  Hungary  has  natural  gas  (which  indicates  the 
faeeence  of  oil),  coal,  salt,  coprper,  gold,  and  silver  mines,  but  being  mostly  moun* 
tainous,  does  not  produce  sufficient  quantities  of  cereals.  Each  region  needs  products 
of  whidh  the  other  regions  have  a  surplus.  Separately  they  can  not  exist,  together 
they  form  a  fine,  self-  supporting  organism. 

The  proposed  partition  of  Hungary  would  leave  to  her  only  a  part  ol  the  central 
plain. 

The  only  hard-coal  mines,  those  around  Petrosseny,  would  go  to  Roumania.  Tha 
next  best  coal  mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salgo-Tarjan,  are  coveted  by  the  Czechs;  and 
the  coal  mines  in  Baranya  County  are  demanded  by  the  Serbians.  Hungary  would 
retain  only  the  soft-coal  mines  around  Esaterpom,  which  can  not  produce  enough  to 
supply  the  railroads,  leaving  nothing  for  heating  and  the  lighting  and  manufactoing 
pumts. 

All  the  iron-ore  fields  and  the  splendid  iron  works  at  Diosgyor,  Osd,  and  othat 
places,  which  owa  their  developmant  to  Hungarian  brains  and  money,  would  be  lost 
to  the  Czechs.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  Hun^pary's  wool  industry  would  go  to  the 
Czechs  and  nearly  all  of  the  rest  to  Roumania.  The  latter  country  would  also  get 
mora  than  one-half  ol  Hungary's  cellulose  and  paper  factories. 
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While  more  complete  statistical  data  are  not  at  present  at  our  dispofla],  it  is  cl 
even  from  the  ahove  facts  that  the  ''new  Hungary''  would  be  stripped  of  practically 
all  her  resources  of  raw  material  and  the  greater  part  of  her  industries.  She  would 
have  no  outlet  to  the  sea  and,  with  no  natural  boundaries,  would  be  condemned  to 
economic  strangulation  by  her  selfish  and  imperiidistic  neighbors. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that,  while  Germany  was  deprived  <rf 
only  10  per  cent  of  her  continental  territory  and  that  10  per  cent  consista  of  compara- 
tively recent  conquests,  Hungary  is  to  lose  80  per  cent  of  her  territory,  all  of  ymch 
she  has  held  for  a  thousand  years. 

Is  Hungary,  which  playea  a  subordinate  part  in  the  great  drama,  to  be  punished 
eight  times  as  severely  as  Germany,  the  chief  actor  and  manager? 

V.  THE  POUTICAL  OR  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECT. 

Coming  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  readjustment  of  the  world's  affairs,  in  its  rr^la- 
tion  to  the  proposed  mode  of  disposal  of  Hungary's  territory,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
dissent  of  opinion  as  to  the  truism  that  the  permanency  and  stabilitv  of  peace  de- 
pends to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  permanency  and  stability  of  the  politically  organ- 
ized bodies:  i.  e.,  States,  as  they  will  emerge  from  the  peace  treaties. 

The  logical  sequel  of  this  truism  is  that  m  deciding  if  any  political  changes  ought 
to  be  made,  the  first  and  paramount  consideration  should  oe  whether  the  proposfHi 
changes  will  add  to  the  permanency  and  stability  of  conditions.  It  seems  to  oe  quite 
apparent,  therefore,  that  even  though  the  political  status  as  it  existed  before  and 
during  the  war  should  be  adjudged  as  unsatisfactory,  no  changes  should  be  permitted 
that  will  make  matters  worse  instead  of  improving  Ihem. 

Applying  these  truths  to  Huneary,  this  question  has  to  be  faced: 

Will  the  interests  of  mankind  and  of  all  involved  races,  and  in  particular  the  in- 
terests of  a  permanent  peace  be  better  served  by  the  disturbing  of  the  territorial, 
historical,  political,  and  economic  unity  of  Hungary  and  by  the  substituting  for  the 
natural  boundaries  new  boundaries  that  can  not  do  full  iustice  to  everybody  or  to 
anybody,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  drawn,  than  by  leaving  this  terntorial. 
historicai,  political,  and  economic  unit  undisturbed  and  by  giving  a  new,  truly 
democratic  Hungarian  Republic  an  opportunity  to  assure  the  rree  development  of 
all  races,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  tne  allied  and  associated  powers  in  tne  treat)' 
proposed  for  Poland  and  which  lines  are  identical  with  the  fundamental  principlei 
concerning  the  protection  of  racial  minoritieB  as  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  Hungan*? 

In  order  to  ^et  the  proper  answer  to  this  question,  the  following  undisputable  facts 
are  to  be  considered: 

1 .  As  hereinbefore  shown,  Hungary  proved,  for  over  a  thousand  years,  her  ability 
to  maintain  a  politically  well-organized  state  in  a  part  of  Europe  wha«  no  other  race 

•succe^ed  in  that  task  before. 

2.  The  goal  of  Hungary  has  always  be^n,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  her  histoiy 
and  laws,  to  be  a  politically  one  nation,  even  though  composed  of  many  races,  all 
these  races  to  enjoy  all  liberties  and  xijghts  as  long  as  they  do  not  copflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  politically  one  nation.  Tnat  this  ^oal  has  been  a  just  one  is  best  pro\-ed 
by  the  fact  that  in  creating  new  nations  ^e  Pans  conference  tries  to  enable  tnem  to 
reach  that  v^  goal.  It  may  be  added  that  whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed 
by  Hungary  in  the  treatment  of  her  nationalities,  whatever  wrongs  the  various  races 
may  have  been  complaining  of,  were  solely  due  to  the  zeal  to  realize  such  a  coal, 
such  an  ideal.  New  Hungary  certainly  profited  by  the  errors  of  the  past  and  has 
learned  that  t^e  old  ideal  must  be  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  to  the  new  thoughts 
dominating  the  world. 

3.  Hungary  has  eiven  the  evidence  of  centuries  of  her  total  lack  61  imperialistic 
tendencies  and  of  ner  sole  desire  to  protect  her  own  national  existence,  with  due 
respect  for  all  her  neighbors  and  without  any  designs  on  any  part  of  their  tenitoiry. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  decidedly  imperiiuistic  tendencies  of  her  neighbon, 
all  of  whom  would  like  to  aggrandize  themselves  not  only  at  the  cost  of  Hunsary,  but 
also  at  the  cost  of  each  other.  And  inasmuch  as  the  peace  of  the  future  oemaDds. 
primarily,  the  elimination  of  all  imperialism,  Hungary  s  territory  can  only  be  saved 
Dom  becoming  the  battle  field  of  imperialism  by  leaving  it  in  care  of  the  only  natioo 
in  that  part^  Europe  which  is  absolutely  free  of  sdl  taint  of  imperialism. 

The  claimants  of  Hun^^arian  territory  try  to  overcome  this  very  apparent  weakness 
•f  their  political  aspirations  by  pleading  that  the  disruption  of  Hungary  is  required: 

(a)  In  order  to  establish  democracy  in  that  section  of  Europe,  and  (6)  to  erect  a 
wall  against  German  imperialiam. 
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Botli  pleas  are  without  any  real  foundation  and  can  easily  be  disposed  of. 

(a)  Although  the  propaganda  maintained  by  Hungary's  neighbors  in  this  country 
in  the  last  few  years  exerted  all  its  e£Fort8  to  make  the  American  people  believe  that 
the  Hungarians  are  a  race  of  oppressors,  real  **  FnuBians, ' '  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
rights  of  people,  the  fact  remains  and  can  be  proved  by  all  recognized  books  on  his- 
tory in  all  civilized  languages,  that  no  country  aiid  no  race  is  better  fitted,  more  able, 
and  better  prepared  to  champion  the  cause  of  true  democracy  in  eastern  and  south- 
eastern Europe  than  Hungary  and  the  Magyars. 

It  should  not  be  foigotten  that,  next  to  England,  Hungary  has  the  oldest  constitu- 
tion. It  diould  not  be  forgotten  that,  for  many  centuries,  these  two  constitutions 
were  the  only  8af^:uards  of  peoples'  rights  against  the  kings'  prero^tives,  and  so 
really  were  the  forerunners  of  modem  democracy.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that,  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  revival  of  Roman  law  in  ite  Pyzantine  form 
brought  an  invasion  of  ideas  of  despotism  and  absolute  rule  all  over  Europe  and  so 
crushed  all  the  free  institutions  of  the  mediaeval  nations,  it  left  standing  alone  two 
constitutions,  the  English  constitution  and  the  Hungarian  constitution. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  foigotten  that  this  very  reason  caused  these  two  nations 
to  be  among  the  last  ones  to  adopt  such  suffrage  laws  without  which  no  real  democracy 
is  possible.  History  teaches  that  a  period  of  autocracy  led  most  everywhere  (we  speak 
of  Europe,  of  course)  to  the  establishment  of  truly  democratic  institutions.  There 
were  no  periods  of  autocratic  rule  of  sufficient  length  in  the  history  of  Hungary  to  cause 
fiuch  changes,  and  as  a  result  the  introduction  oi  modem  democracy  became  a  rather . 
alow  process,  which  slowness,  however,  does  not  reflect  upon  Hungary's  readiness, 
adaptability  for  real  democracy,  and  does  not  justify  the  recent  attacks  against  the 
Hungarian  nation,  accusing  her  of  shamming  democracy  for  the  hidden  purpose  of 
perpetuating  what  the  accusers  like  to  call  the  rule  of  the  aristocratic  classes. 

A  comparison  of  Hungary's  history  with  that  of  her  ndghbors,  of  Hungary's  laws 
and  institution  with  those  of  her  neighbors,  of  the  condition  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  laboring  men  in  Hungary  and  in  the  territories  of  her  neighbors,  of  Hun- 
gary's civilization  witii  that  of  ner  neighbors,  will  readily  given  the  only  possible 
answer  to  the  question:  Which  State,  which  race  can  best  be  intrusted  with  the 
imnortant  task  of  making  democracy  safe  in  that  part  of  the  world? 

(o)  The  plea  of  the  Czechs,  of  Roumania,  and  Serbia  that  Hungary  must  be  dis- 
m  embercd  so  that  a  solid  wall  could  be  erected  against  all  possible  futiu*e  imperiaJistic 
designs  of  Germany,  is  apparently  making  the  deepest  impression  in  not  .too  well 
verwd  circles,  and  yet  this  plea  is  the  most  futile,  the  most  flimsy,  the  most  ludi- 
crous of  all. 

History  shows  that  the  Hungarian  nation  has  been  ever  since  its  conception  the 
natural  opponent  and  counterbalancing  factor  of  Germanism.  In  &ct,  while  com- 
pelled, first  by  the  Turkish  peril,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
oy  the  Russian  danger  and  W  the  refusal  of  the  Western  Powers  to  stand  hy  her, 
to  accept  the  Hapsbuig  rule,  Hungary  had  to  keep  on  and  did  keep  on  a  continuous 
fight  against  the  tendency  of  the  Hapsbuigs  to  Germanize  Hungary  and  to  make 
her  an  Austrian,  and  thereby  practically  a  German  Province  with  an  autocratic 
government.  This  attitude  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Magyars  deeeves  all  the  more 
appreciation  in  the  disj>oeal  of  Hungary's  fate,  as  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  ^e 
Croatians  and  Roumanians  of  Hungary  have  always  courted  the  favor  of  the  Hap&- 
bures,  not  offering  any  resistance  to  their  Germanizing  tendencies,  and  becoming 
wilting  tools  of  their  plans  of  absolutism. 

The  Hungarian  wall  has  proved  its  worth  for  centuries.  A  Slavic  and  Roumanian 
wal  1  is  an  unknown  and ,  thcn^ore,  uncertain  factor.  Only  a  strong  and  self-supporting 
Hungary,  independent  from  the  German  Hapsbuigs,  can  form  a  secure  ana  stable 
bamer  a^dnst  Germany's  "  Drang  nach  dem  Osten.^  And  such  a  Hungary  would  do 
more.^  Sne  would  also  be  an  effective  bar,  and  the  only  possible  bar,  i^ainst  all 
imperialistic  tendencies  of  her  neighbors,  which  must  be  considered  a  very  <Ssturbing 
element  for  the  future. 

Furthermore,  the  Hungarians  belong  neither  to  the  Teutonic  nor  the  Slavic  nor  the 
Latin  group  of  races,  and  seem  thus  to  be  destined  to  form  a  buffer  State  amongst  them. 

The  deeper  one  delves  into  the  political  aspect  of  the  entire  situation  the  more  he 
must  get  convinced  that  the  proposed  disintegratidn  of  Hungary  can  not  possibly 
ameliorate  matters,  and  that  it  is  tne  vital  interest  of  mankind,  of  all  involv^  races, 
and  of  permanent  peace  that  Hungary  should  emerge  from  the  present  cataclysm  as 
a  strong,  self-supporting  State. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  resume,' we  have  eetablifihed  by  the  fore^ing  the  following  facts: 

1.  Hungary  has  existed  as  a  State  and  a  nation  for  over  a  thousand  yean  is  a  terri- 
tory where  no  other  race  had  been  able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  pennanent  politici] 
organization .  Singly,  possession  of  such  length  and  the  demonstration  of  such  politicil 
capacity  ought  to  secure  a  clear  and  undisputable  title. 

2.  No  other  country  has  any  claim  on  any  part  of  Hungary  that  could  be  based  on 
' *  historical  rights.  * ' 

3.  The  distribution  of  the  various  races  in  Hungary  positively  nrevents  any  teiri- 
torial  readjustment,  by  which  more  homogeneous  conoitionB  could  be  created  than 
existed  till  now. 

4.  Hungary  has  alwavs  been  the  land  of  religious  liberty  and  tolerance.  Bounianian 
and  Serbian  rule  over  uuge  parts  of  Hungary  would  disrupt  the  Hungarian  Protestant 
Churches  and  threaten  protestantism  witia  extinction  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

5.  Hungarv  is  a  natural  geographhic  and  hydn^raphic  unit,  to  disturb  which  could 
not  possibly  help  in  stabilising  conditions. 

6.  Hungary  is  also  a  most  distinct  economic  unit,  all  parts  being  interdependent 
Separately  tiliey  can  not  exist,  together  they^are  a  self-supporting  organism. 

7.  Not  only  would  the  cause  of  peace  not  be  promoted  oy  the  partition  of  Hungary, 
but  a  new  Balkan,  or  Macedonia,  would  be  created  right  m  the  heart  of  Ehirope  and 
become  the  source  of  permanent  strife  and  complications. 

8.  Should  the  foregoing  facts  and  circumstances  be  considered  as  of  insufficieot 
force  and  importance  to  bar  the  claims  of  neighboring  nations,  it  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  permittea  to  have  any  part  of  Hungary  placed  imder  a  new  sovereigntv  without 
giving  the  peoples  of  sucn  parts  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the  rig^t  of  seli-detenni- 
nation  by  plebiscites  under  fair  conditions. 

9.  Hungary  ought  not  to  be  dismembered  in  punishment  because  this  would  not  be 
warrantee!  by  Hungary's  acts  and  deeds  before  and  during  the  war.  Not  only  was  she 
not  able  to.  keep  out  of  the  war,  but  developments  since  the  armistice  justified  Hun- 
gary's clidm  tiiat  her  existence  had  been  in  constant  peril. 

We  feel  that  Hungary  can  be  saved  from  destruction  only  by  America,  as  the  United 
States  are  the  only  powerful  country  which  has  not  been  a  party  to  the  inunonU  secret 
treaties  upon  which  the  claimants  of  Hungarian  territory  are  p^ressing  their  claims. 

In  voicing  our  protest,  therefore,  against  the  proposed  partition  of  Hungary  as  con- 
trary to  the  demands  of  justice  and  incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  we  respectfully  ask  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  have  our 
country  become  a  party  to  the  annihilation  of  a  civilized  nation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Hungarian  American  Fbderatxok, 
Hknry  Bar  ACS,  President , 
Eugene  PivAny,  Secretary, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  1,  1919. 

APPENDIX  a.      excerpts  FROM  8TATB1CBNT8  OF    AMERICAN  AND    BRHISH    PUBLIC 

MEN. 

In  June,  1849,  when  Hungary,  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth  wafi  battling 
heroically  against  fearful  odds  for  freedom  and  iadependence,  President  Zachuy 
Taylor  appmnted  Ambrose  Dudley  Mann,  of  Virginia,  "special  and  confideotiiu 
agent  to  Hungary,'*  and  instructed  him  to  report  on  conditions  in  that  country  with 
the  view  of  acknowledging  its  independence.  However,  the  dispatchingof  tibe 
American  agent  was  of  no  assistance  to  Hungary  which,  abandoned  bjr  thewestem 
Powers,  had  to  succumb  to  the  combined  attacloB  of  the  tw6  greatest  nmitary  powers 
of  the  age,  Austria  and  Russia. 

In  his  message,  dated  March  28,  1850,  transmitting  the  correspondence  relating  to 
Mann's  mission  to  the  Senate,  President  Taylor  wrote  as  follows: 

My  purpose,  as  freely  avowed  in  this  correspondence,  was  to  have  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Hungary  had  she  succeeded  in  establishing  a  government  de 
facto  on  a  basis  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  character  to  have  justified  me  in  doing 
BO,  according  to  the  usuages  and  settled  principles  of  this  Government,  and  alHiougfa 
she  is  now  fallen,  and  many  of  her  gallant  psktnots  are  in  exile  or  in  chains,  I  am  free 
still  to  declare  that  had  she  been  successful  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  govmiment 
as  we  could  have  recognized,  we  should  have  been  the  first  to  welcome  her  into  the 
faunily  of  nations." 
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As  Congreesmflii  Henry  J.  Steele,  of  PennBylvania,  recently  said  in  a  public  speech, 
liad  Hungary  then  not  been  abandoned  to  her  fate,  the  development  of  democracy  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  would  have  taken  a  different  turn,  and  it  would  not  liave 
been  necessary  in  1917  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  by  a  sanguinary  war. 

The  American  agent  sent  to  Himgary  also  felt  that  the  abandonment  of  Hungary  at 
that  critical  juncture  was  a  fatal  mistake.  In  his  report  to  Washington,  dated  Aaenna, 
September  27, 1849,  he  said: 

"  In  not  formally  expressing  her  disapproval  of  the  policy  avowed  in  the  manifesto  of 
Nicholas  of  14tii  May  last,  Great  Britain  either  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  her  as  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  of  the  European  powers 
or  was  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  interest  involved  in  the  issue.  Had  she  pro- 
claimed in  emphatic  language  within  24  hours  after  this  manifesto  reached  Downing 
Street  that  she  was  prepsS^  to  resist  an  armed  intervention  by  any  power  adverse  to 
Hungary,  the  Czar  would  scarcely  have  had  the  teimerity  to  march  his  army  across  his 
frontiers.  The  deplorable  omission  of  such  duty  changes  completely  the  relations  of 
power  in  European  States. ' ' 

Autocracy  having  been  victorious,  Louis  Kossuth,  the  champion  of  European 
democracy,  was  interned  in  Asia  Minor.  In  1851  he  was  liberated,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  brought  to  the  United  States  in  a  national  vessel  as  the 
guest  of  the  nation. 

Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  second  time,  whose  celebrated 
HAlsemann  letter  nad  nearly  led  to  war  with  Austria  on  account  of  Hungar3%  was  the 
principal  Americanlepeaker  at  thtB  congressional  banquet  tendered  in  honor  of  Kossuth 
in  Washington,  January  5, 1852. 

''It  is  remarkable^"  he  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  "that,  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Europe^  political  light  exists.  There  is  a  sun  in  the  political  firmament,  aiid 
that  sun  sheds  his  lifi;ht  on  those  who  are  able  to  enjoy  it.  But  in  eastern  Europe,  gen- 
erally speaking,  andf  on  the  confines  between  eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  there  is  no- 
pK>liticai  sun  in  the  heavens.  It  is  all  an  Arctic  Zone  of  political  life.  The  luminary 
that  enlightens  the  world  in  general  seldom  rises  there  above  the  horizon.  The* 
light  which  ihe^  poesess  is  at  best  crepuscular,  a  kind  of  twilight,  and  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  groping  about  .to  catch,  as  they  may,  any  stra]^  gleams  of  the 
light  of  day.  Gentlemen,  the  country  of  which  your  guest  to-night  is  a  native  is  a 
remarkable  exception.  She  has  shown  through  her  whole  history,  for  many  him- 
dreds  of  years,  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  law  and  of 
order,  and  obedience  to  ihe  constitution  which  the  will  of  the  great  majority  have 
established.  That  is  the  fact,  and  it  ought  to  be  known  wherever  the  question  of 
the  practicability  of  Hungarian  libertv  and  independence  are  discussed.  It  ought 
to  be  known  that  Hungary  stands  out  mm  it  above  her  neighbors  in  all  that  respects 

free  institutions,  constitutional  government,  and  a  hereditary  love  of  liberty. 
*  *  *  *  *  «« 

"Gentlemen,  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  effort  made  by  Hungary  are  here- 
sufficiently  well  expressed.  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Falmerston,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Fitzwilliams  and  signed  by  him  and 
several  other  Peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  the  following  language  is  used,  the* 
object  of  the  memorial  being  to  ask  the  mediation  of  England  in  favor  of  Hungary: 

' ' '  While  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  engaged  in  revolutionary  movements, 
and  have  embarked  in  schemes  of  doubtml  policy  and  still  more  doubtful  success,  it 
is  gratifying  to  the  undersigned  to  be  able  to  assure  your  lordships  that  the  Hunga- 
rians demand  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  ancient  rights  and  the  stability  and 
integrity  of  their  ancient  constitution.  To  your  lordshii>s  it  can  not  be  unknown* 
that  that  constitution  bears  a  striking  family  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own  country. ' ' 

"Gentlemen,  the  progress  of  things  is  unquestionably  onward.  It  is  onward  with 
respect  to  Hungary.  It  is  onward  everywhere.  Public  opinion,  in  my  estimation 
at  least,  is  making  gteAt  progress.  It  will  penetrate  all  resources,  it  will  come  more- 
or  losB  to  animate  ali  minds,  and  in  respect  to  that  country,  for  which  our  sjonpathies 
to-night  have  been  so  strongly  invoked,  I  can  not  but  say  that  I  think  the  people  of 
Hungary  are  an  enlightened,  industrious,  sober,  well-inclined  community,  and  I 
wish  only  to  add,  that  I  do  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  form  of  government 
which  may  be  proper  for  Hungary.  Of  course,  all  of  you,  like  myself,  would  be  glad 
to  soe  her,  when  she  becomes  mdependent.  embrace  that  system  of  government  whiclt 
is  most  acceptable  to  ourselves.  We  shall  r^oice  to  see  our  American  model  upon 
the  lower  Danube,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Hungary.  But  that  is  not  the  first  step. 
It  is  not  that  which  will  be  our  first  prayer  for  Hungary.  That  first  prayer  shall  be- 
that  Hungary  may  become  independent  of  all  foreign  power,  that  her  destinies  may 
be  entrusted  to  her  own  hands,  and  to  her  own  discretioa.    I  do  not  profess  to  under- 
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alifltic  anta^nism  which  the  Hapsbui^  so  long  tried  to  isfuse  into  Hungary  for  thai 
own  pur^ses. " 

''Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  the  majority  of  the  mape  whichpinport  to 
show  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  constitaent  races  of  Hungary.  The  raoad, 
uniform  smudges  of  color  which  indicate  that  this  part  is  Magyar,  thu  Boumanian, 
this  Serbian,  this  Slovak,  and  so  on,  and  servA  as  a  text  for  the  diB(}uisitioi]s  of  the 
prophets  of  federalism,  obscure  the  fact  tiiat  the  various  races  are  so  intennisgled  in 
all  parts  of  the  countrv,  and  so  interspersed  with  Maygars,  that  it  id  impoMible  to 
effect  clear-cut  geographical  subdivisions  for  federaljstic  purposes  such  as  are  poasible 
in  Bohemia,  where  the  country  is  peopled  hy  only  two  races,  the  Germans  and  the 
Czechs,  between  whom  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  comparatively  easily  drawn.  A 
glsoice  at  l^e  map  ap^iended  to  the  recent  book  of  Mr.  Ernest  Balpg^y  (A  Magyar 
ICultiura  ^  a  Nemzetis^ek,  Budapest,  1908}  would  do  more  to  disperse  eEnmeous 
notions  as  to  racial  distribution  than  many  pages  of  statistics.  Minute  aqtuares  of 
color,  showing  the  interpenetration  of  the  nationalities,  replace  the  familiar  bioad 
smudges,  and  the  result  Dears  as  much  resemblance  to  the  ordinarv  ethnographical 
map  of  Hungary  as  a  pheasant's  plumage  does  to  the  tricolor.  Tne  great  central 
plain  of  the  Danube  and  the  Tisza  is  almost  solidly  Magyar,  as  is  the  eastern  part  of 
Transylvania*  elsewhere,  except  in  the  Serbo-Croatian  district  south  of  tiie  ozava. 
the  patchwork  diversity  of  color  points  an  unmistakable  moral — the  impoaibility  ol 
a  territorial  subdivision  for  purposes  of  local  autonop^y,  which  would  not  result  in 
the  subjection  of  Magyar  and  Gr^man  intelligence  to  inferior  types,  whose  sole  claim 
to  political  differentiation  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  speak  a  bastard  variety  of  ^e 
languages  of  more  important  races.  The  Magyar  element  is  wanting  in  not  one  of 
413  electoral  divisions;  the  German  only  in  37.  Slovaks  are  absent  from  211,  Boo- 
manians  from  236,  Croatians  344,  Serbians  from  361.  Ruthenes  are  to  be  found  in 
67  divisions,  and  fragments  of  other  races  in  no  less  than  3^.  As  regards  the  18 
divisions  of  what  Brote  and  other  agitators  regard  as  Roumania  irredenta — ^Transyl- 
vania and  Hungary  up  to  the  Tisza--the  Roumanians  are  in  an  actual  majority  in 
only  11.  Mag^^ars  ana  Germans  form  over  37  p&  cent  of  the  population;  and  in  no 
sinfi;le  district  in  which  the  Roumanians  are  in  the  majority  is  there  an  admixture 
of  lesB  than  11  per  cent  of  other  nationalities.  Though  the  Magyars  constitute  no 
more  than  64^  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  Hungary  proper,  they  are  more 
than  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  numerically  strongest  nationality,  whereas  the 
German  population  of  Austria  forms  no  more  than  38}  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hereaitary  Provinces.  Between  the  subordiante  races  there  is  no  cohesion  or 
solidarity;  the  Magyar  is  the  only  binding  element.  Panslavism,  Pangermanism, 
and  Panroumanism  have  alterated  from  time  to  time,  and  in  every  case  the  source 
of  agitation  was  to  be  found  outside  the  limits  of  Hungary.  Roumanians  and  Slovaks 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  Roumanian  hates  the  Serbian,  and  the  Serbian  the 
Roumanian.'' 

APPENDIX  B.   ROUMANIANS  TERRrTORIAL  CLAIMS. 

[From  a  treatise  entitled  "Roumania  in  Hungary/'  by  Eugene  Pivany.] 

Roumanians  claim  to  Hungarian  territory  is  based  in  the  fij  it  place  on  the  principle 
of  priority  of  occupation,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  Hungarians  had  conquered 
Hungary  a  thousand  years  ago.  Lave  built  Uip  a  state  there  and  have  held  the  country 
for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  before  the  migration  of  nation? 
Transylvania  and  other  parts  of  Hungary  had  been  the  home  of  the  Daco-Romang, 
and  it  is  fiuther  claimed  that  the  Vlachs  or  Vallachians — these  are  the  appeUatioik* 
by  which  the  Roumanians  had  been  known  until  recently — a.e  the  deecendanUt  of 
those  Daco-Romans. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  the  Daco-Homan  origin  of  the  Vlachs  has 
been  proved  to  be  false,  the  principle  of  the  priority  of  occupation  has  never  been 
defined  in  the  Law  of  Nations.  How  many  years  of  occupation  is  required  to  estab- 
lish a  valid  title  to  a  country?  One  hundred  years,  or  five  hundred  vears,  or  more? 
If  occupation  for  a  thousand  years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country, 
then  we  may  be  called  upon  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas,  and  Calif omik. 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Mexico,  or  Spain,  or  the  Indians,  and 
the  whole  map  of  Europe  may  liave  to  be  made  over,  too.  And  it  is  certainly  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  go  back  for  a  title  to  a  country  to  a  period  before  the  migration 
of  the  nations  even  if  the  continuity  of  the  race  dispossessed  by  several  subsequeoi 
coitquerors  could  be  proved,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Vlachs  or  Roumanians  can  nut 
be  proved. 

The  theory  of  the  Daco-Roman  origin  of  the  Vlachs  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
Bonfinius,  an  Italian  humanist,  living  at  the  court  of  Matthias  Gorvinus,  King  of 
Huncrary.  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  sciences  and  arts  in  the  fifteenth 
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century.  Bonfinius  apparently  got  his  idea  from  a  superficial  reading  and  mis- 
ibterpretation  of  lordanes's  history,  but  he  did  not  go  into  any  deeper  examination 
of  the  subject,  and  the  theory  was  soon  foij^tten.  In  the  first  naif  oi  the  nineteenth 
century,  u^^der  the  spell  of  tne  nationalistic  revival  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
GeoT^  Sinkift^,  an  Hungarian  of  Vlach  descent,  took  up  Bonnnius's  iaea.  and  with 
considerable  ingenuity  evolved  a  fanciful  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  Vlachs  from 
the  Daco-Romans. 

This  stimulated  research  by  historians  and  philologists  of  other  nationalities^  notably 
the  late  Prof.  Paul  Hunfalvy,  a  savant  of  international  fame,  Benedict  Jancs6,  Ladislaus 
R^thy,  and  others,  and  it  waa  finally  established,  and  admitted  even  by  Koumanian 
historians,  that  the  theory  is  untenable.  The  legions  employed  by  Tnijan  and  his 
successors  to  subdue  the  Dacians  came  mostly  from  Spain  and  Asia  Minor,  tbit  is, 
they  were  not  of  Roman  blood;  the  Lower  Moesia  referred  to  by  lordanes  was  south  of 
the  Duiube  (on  the  Balkan  reninsula),  not  north  of  the  Danube  (Transylvania); 
and  all  evidence  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Vlachs  were  Balkan  Slavs  who  had  become 
latinized  in  their  speech  some  time  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  centuries.  The  great 
influence  of  lUyrian  on  the  Vlach  language  makes  it  probable  that  the  latter  originated 
near  the  Adriatic  shore.  Thence  the  vlachs,  who  are  described  by  all  Byzantine 
authors  as  goatherds  and  thieves,  gradually  pressed  northeastward  and  crossed  the 
Danube  into  what  was  called  in  Bunearian  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Cumania,  later  Transalpina  or  ITnfl^ro-VLichia,  viz,  the  present  Vallachia,  which  was 
then  a  dependency  of  Hungary  and  is  now  the  southern  part  of  the  Roumanian  King- 
dom. They  gradually  filterea  or  sneaked  also  into  Transylvania  and  other  parts  of 
Hungary. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  Hungary  by  the  Hungarians  there  were  any  Vladis  in  Transylvania  at  all.  The 
first  mention  of  Vlachs  in  an  Hungarian  document  was  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  1293  their  number  was  still  so  small  that  it  was  proposed  to  settle  them  all  on 
one  crown  estate. 

All  indirect  evidence,  for  instance,  that  of  the  geographical  names,  is  also  against 
the  Transylvanian  origin  of  the  Vlachs.  The  old  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
places  are  of  Slavic  or  of  Hungarian  derivation,  or  else  they  belong  to  some  pr^iistoric 
iangnage.  The  Roumanian  geographical  names  now  in  use  in  Transylvania  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  and  are  generally  translations  or  corruptions  of  the  Slavic 
or  Hungarian  appellations. 

Could  there  be  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian origin  of  the  Roumanians  than  that  tibey  have  borrowed  their  very  name  of 
Transylvania  from  the  Hungarians?  They  call  that  country  Ardeal,  which  has  no 
meaning  whatever  in  the  Roumanian  language,  being  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Hun- 
garian Erdely,  which  is  a  contraction  of  the  older  form  Erdo-elve,  meaning  Transyl- 
vania, or  the  land  beyond  the  forest.  If  it  were  true  that  they  had  been  there  before 
the  Hungarians,  they  surely  would  have  had  a  name  for  that  coimtry,  and  would  have 
preserved  it  at  least  in  their  traditions. 

Likewise  they  have  no  Roumanian  name  for  the  little  town  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  Sarmis^ethusa,  the  royal  seat  of  Decebalus,  King  of  Dacia.  Is  it  now  called 
Gredistye  (Slavic)  and  Varhely  (Hungarian),  both  names  meaning  "Burgsite." 

Roumanian  propagandist  aroitrarily  give  Koumanian  names  to  Hungarian  places, 
rivers,  etc.  For  instance,  they  call  Kolozsvar,  a  thoroughly  Hungarian  city,  Cluj, 
the  river  Eoros  is  Krish  lor  them,  and  their  propaganda  writings  tney  speak  of  the 
Maramouresh  (which  means  the  Hungarian  County  of  Marmaros),  the  Erishana 
(which  means  nothing  at  all),  and  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  as  if  they  were  separate 
Provinces,  of  course  Koumanian  Provinces  stolen  from  the  civilized  Koumanians  by 
the  wicked  Hungarians.  All  these  regions  have  been  integral  parts  of  Hungary  for  a 
thousand  years. 

Transylvania,  indeed,  had  been  separated  from  Hungary  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  even  then  she  was  a  Hungarian  principality,  the  Piedmont  of  Hunjjary.  Grabriel 
Bethlen  and  Francis  Rakoczi  II,  who  led  the  revolts  of  Hungarians  against  the  Haps- 
buigs  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  were  princes  of  Transylvania. 
The  princes  of  Transylvania  did  also  a  great  deal  for  shedding  the  light  of  civilization 
in  Vallachia  where  up  to  modem  times  unspeakable  conditions  prevailed.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  Rakoczis  had  the  Bible  translated  into  the  Vlach  language,  and 
0ont  missionaries  into  Vallachia  to  teach  tiie  ignorant  Vlach  priests. 

The  Roumanians  hold  the  world  record  for  principicide,  or  the  assassination  of 
princes,  with  Serbia — ^whose  record  in  this  regard  is  not  to  be  despised,  either — a  bad 
second.  By  far  tiie  greater  part  of  the  Vallachian  voyvodes,  or. ruling  princes,  died 
violent  deaths.  Some  of  them  managed  to  escape  their  subjects  and  place  themselves 
tmder  the  protection  of  Hungary.    life  in  Vallachia  seems  to  have  been  just  one 
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aasassination  after  another.  The  historian  AnthoniuB  VerantiuB,  writing  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  remarked  that  "the  Vlachs  are  in  the  habit  of  murdering 
their  voyvodes  secretly  or  publicly.  It  is  considered  remarkable  if  a  v(mrode  reachea 
the  third  year  of  his  voyvodeship;  some  times  the  Vlachs  dispose  of  two  or  tiiree 
voyvodes  in  a  couple  of  years." 

In  the  history  of  Hungary  of  a  thousand  years  not  one  regicide  has  occurred.  This 
fsLCt  alone  speaks  volumes  for  the  respective  political  capacities  of  the  three  races. 
Yet  in  the  proposed  Balkanization  or  Macedonization  of  Hungary  the  Hungaiaans  are 
to  be  eliminated  as  political  factors  in  the  favor  of  races  with  sudb  records.  How  this 
can  make  for  peace  and  democratic  development,  and  not  for  chaos  and  war,  it  is 
difficult  to  see. 

The  second  basis  of  the  Roumanian  claims  to  Hungarian  territory  is  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  Thev  point  out  that  in  several  counties  in  southeastern  Hungary  the 
Roumanians  are  in  tne  majority,  which  is  ouite  true.  But  it  is  also  true  takt  those 
countries  form  no  contiguous  territory,  and  mat  nght  on  the  border  between  Hungary 
and  Roumania  there  are  three  adjoining  counties  almost  purely  Hungarian,  to  im 
south  of  which  there  are  la^e  Saxon  settlements.  It  is  impossible  to  cut  out  any 
lar^e  unbroken  territory  for  Roumania  without  incorporatinglaige  minorities  :»f  Hun- 
^[anans  and  Germans,  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  subject  to  Roumanian  rule,  because 
m  point  of  education,  wealth,  and  ever^^thm^  that  counts  for  civilization  they  are  far 
superior  to  the  Roumanians.  The  Roumanians  want  the  ri^ht  of  self-determination 
applied  merely  to  the  Roumanian  part  of  the  population,  which,  as  has  been  shown, 
is  in  the  minority ,  taking  the  26  counties  claimed  as  a  whole.  The  right  of  self-determi- 
nation can  bj8  exercii?ed  only  through  a  plebiscite,  and  to  this  the  Roumanians  are 
stronc^ly  opposed,  admitting  thus  the  weakness  of  their  case. 

A  third  argument  advanced  by  the' Roumanian  propagandists  is  the  "liberation"  of 
the  Roumanians  from  Hungarian  oppression.  The  cnaxge  of  racial  oppression  by  the 
Hungarians,  however  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  for  whatever  op^ession  thaire  had 
been  in  Hungary  had  been  on  class  lines  and  not  on  racial  lines.  The  masses  of  the 
Hungarians  or  Magyars  had  to  suffer  from  it  just  as  much  as  had  the  maases  of  the 
non-Magyars ;  and  whosoever  managed  to  rise  above  the  masses  belonged  to  the 
ruling  classes  without  r^;ard  to  race  or  creed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government  toward  the  non-Magyars — who  are  immi- 
grants or  the  descendants  oi  immigrants — ^had  been  the  same  as  that  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment toward  the  non-English-speaking  immigrants:  Perfect  equality  before  the  law 
but  no  recognition  as  racial  ^oups  or  States  within  the  State.  What  is  right  if  done  by 
the  American  Government  m  America  surely  can  not  be  wrong  if  done  by  the  Hun- 
garian Government  in  Hungary.   ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hungarian  Government  had  gone  a  great  deal  further  in  its 
liberalism,  for  it  granted  considerable  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ecclesiBsticai 
and  educational  establi^iments  of  the  non-Magyar  races.  There  were  thousands  of 
schools  in  which  the  lauguajge  of  instruction  was  other  than  Hungarian,  it  beinp  stipu- 
lated only  that  the  Himgarian  language  be  also  taught  as  a  subject  of  instruction  three 
hours  a  week. 

In  1917  the  Roumanians  of  Himganr  had  five  theological  seminaries,  six  preparatory 
schools,  four  colleges,  one  high  school,  one  commercial  high  school,  one  manual-train- 
Ln^  school,  and  more  than  3,000  elementary  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  they  re- 
ceived 7,767,765  crowns  from  the  Hungarian  Govemm^iit  which,  in  the  same  year, 
paid  them  also  7,746,533  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
or  altogether  about  15,000,000  crowns— 13,000,000— while  an  equal  number  of  Cal- 
vinists,  or  Presbyterians — an  almost  purely  Magyar  commimity — ^received  only 
11,000,000  crowns. 

if  we  take  further  into  consideration  that  the  Roumanian  churches  of  Hungary 
enjoyed  complete  autonomy  and  that  the  Roiunanians  in  Hungary  had  also  a  splendid 
chain  of  prosperous  banks  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  illegitimate  political 
propaganaa,  it  must  be  evident  lo  everyone  that  the  story  of  racial  oppression  in 
Hungary  is  a  malicious  falsehood. 

That  the  Roumanians  do  not  possess  the  Hungarian  spirit  of  liberality  was  proved 
once  more  by  M.  Bratianu,  the  Premier  of  Roumania,  wnen  he  left  the  peace  confer- 
ence because  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  racial 
and  religious  minorities  demanded  from  all  new  or  enlarged  States  bv  the  supreme 
council  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers.  It  \a  evident  that  Roumania 
does  not  intend  to  accord  the  same  rights  to  ner  future  Hungarian  subjects  as  the 
Roumanians  have  enjoyed  in  Hungary,  for  the  guaranties  demanded  are  modeled 
after  the  Hungarian  act  44  of  1868,  commonly  known  as  the  nationality  law,  wldch, 
by  the  way,  is  an  unexpected  vindication  of  Hungary  from  the  chaige  of  racial  oppree* 
sion  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers. 
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But  even  if  the  charge  were  true,  as  it  is  not,  the  principle  that  immigrants  have 
the  rig^t  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  country  whence  they  had  immigrated  against 
their  country  of  adoption,  could  not  he  recognized  hy  our  Government.  On  that 
principle  the  Germans  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  in  which  States  they  were,  and 
perhaps  still  are,  in  the  majority,  could  have  invoked  the  help  of  the  Raiser  for  the 
annexation  of  those  States  to  Grennany. 

Finally  there  is  the  sentimental  appeal  for  the  union  or,  as  some  propagandists  are 
pleased  to  say,  the  reunion  of  all  Roumanians  in  one  body  politic.  Of  courBe,  to  speak 
of  the  reunion  of  all  Roumanians  is  sheer  humbug  and  mendacity,  for  what  nas  never 
been  united  before  can  not  be  reunited.  As  to  the  union  of  all  Rumanians  it  is 
hardly  an  object,  the  accomplidiment  of  which  would  be  in  the  interest  of  civilization. 
The  proposed  union  would  not  be  complete,  anyway,  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Houmanians  in  Bessarabia  and  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  be  left  outside  of  it. 
And  the  restricted  union  as  planned  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the  disunion,  or 
splitting  up,  of  the  Hungarians,  a  race  far  superior  in  civilization,  religious  and  racial 
tolerance  and  political  capacity  to  the  Roumanians,  thereby  calling  K>rth  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  irredentism  than  any  hitherto  known. 

So  from  whatever  angle  we  examine  the  claims  of  Roumania  to  Hungarian  territory, 
we  find  that  they  are  not  justified  on  any  of  the  principles  or  pleas  advanced. 

APPENDIX  0.   THB  AUTHKNTXCriY  OT  THE  HUNGARIAN  CENSUS. 

[Eztnetfrom  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Alqysius  Kov^,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  HaDgarten  statistic-al 

office.  In  Budapest.] 

The  census  takers  had  been  everywhere  first  of  all  the  teachers,  having  been  obiij^d 
by  the  census  law  to  act  in  that  capiau:ity .  '  From  the  year  1910  we  have  no  information, 
but  in  1900  of  the  30,660  census  takers  15,111  were  teachers.  In  the  same  year  the 
ntmiber  of  all  the  male  teachers  in  the  country  was  20,970.  Hence  three-fourths  of 
the  teachers  had  taken  part  in  the  enumeration.  In  1910  their  number  must  have 
been  still  greater,  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  town  teachers  were  also  obliged  to 
take  nart,  on  the  other  hand  because  the  village  notaries  have  been  superintendents' 
and  thus  could  not  act  as  census  takers.  In  non-Hungarian  regions  naturally  the 
census  takers  were  mostly  non-Hungarian  teachers  and  clergymen. 

After  the  assortment  ot  the  census  material,  too,  when  the  results  for  the  individual 
communities  were  at  hand,  the  statistical  office  has  taken  special  pains  to  obtain  the 
data  of  the  mother  tongue  a  faithful  picture  of  reality.  To  this  end,  it  has  compared 
the  data  of  the  single  communities  with  the  results  of  the  former  census,  and  if  the 
differences  were  striking,  explanations  were  demanded  from  the  respective  communal 
or  district  authorities.  After  such  informations  either  the  data  were  accepted  for 
true  or,  as  it  often  happened,  the  erroneous  entries  were  corrected  through  com- 
missioned officials  by  consulting  the  ]>eople  of  the  place.  The  correspondence  and 
minute  books  referring  to  it  may  be  stiU  inspected. 

Thus  the  statistical  office  has  done  all  that  was  possible  to  obtain  true  data  as  to  the 
mother  tongue.  But,  in  spite  of  all  carefulness  and  precaution,  both  at  the  recording 
and  at  the  elaboration,  smaller  mistakes  might  have  crept  in,  just  as  it  happens  in 
all  demographical  enrollments,  in  recording  age,  occupation,  denomination,  etc., 
be  it  the  most  peifect  census  method  of  the  world.  It  is  important,  however,  te 
notice  that  such  littie  blunders,  being  committed  for  and  against,  in  the  last  result 
balance  each  other. 

But  the  objections  brouffht  forth  against  the  authenticity  of  the  census  can  be 
refuted  by  the  census  itself  as  well  as  by  other  records  of  the  statistical  office.  The 
chief  objection  is  against  the  number  of  the  Himgaxians.  It  is  stated  that  the  statistical 
number  of  the  Hungarians  is  put  hipfher  than  uieir  number  in  reality  is  by  entering 
everybody  who  speaks  Hungarian  mto  the  class  of  those  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Hungarian.  This  is  refuted  hy  the  datum  of  1,875,789  souls  who  speak  Hungarian 
without  having  it  for  their  mother  tongue.  The  number  of  those  who  know  Hungarian 
is  published  also  (in  Magyar  Statisztilrad  Kdzleih^nyek,  vol.  42)according  to  communis 
ties.  In  this  publication  anvone  can  see  that  the  number  of  those  who  know  Hun- 
garian does  not  asree  with  tne  number  of  those  whose  mother  ton^e  ia  Hungarian. 
Exceptions  are  only  some  far  outof-way  communities.  The  above  objection  is  refuted 
also  by  the  data  referring  to  the  knowledge  of  languages.  According  to  the  detailed 
results  of  iJie  census  the  number  of: 

Hungarians  knowi^  German  was 1,254,410 

Germans  knowing  Hungarian  was 756,970 

Hungarians  knowing  Slovak  was 547,130 

Slovaks  knowing  Hungarian  was 417, 300 

Hungarians  knowing  Koumanian  was 400, 090 

Roumanians  knowing  Hungarian  was 373, 820 
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Hungarians  knowing  Ruthenian  was •  49, 841 

Ruthenians  knowing  Hungarian  was •  64, 915 

Hungarians  knowing  Croatian  and  Serbian  was 178,508 

Oroatians  and  Servians  knowing  Hungarian  was 178, 985 

Except  the  German,  in  the  other  languages  there  is  but  little  difference  betweea 
the  number  of  Hungarians  si>eakuig  a  non-Hungarian  ton^e  and  that  of  the  non- 
Himgarians  speaking  Hungarian.  The  number  of  Hungarians  speaking  Grerman  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Germans  speaking  Hungarian  because  in  Himg^ary  German  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  also  the  language  of  international  and  commercial  intercourse. 
These  figures  prove  that  the  languages  mutually  sp  )kea  mutually  equal  each  other. 
That  is,  supposing  the  Hungarians  speakiniE;  also  Roumanian  to  be  really  Roumanians 
and  the  Rumanians  speaking  also  Hungarian  really  to  be  Hungarians,  by  this  their 
proportions  would  not  change. 

The  correctness  of  the  nationalistic  data  is  proved  also  by  the  relieious  censns  in 
divisions  where  race  and  creed  are  most  identical.  In  the  15  Transylvania  countieB 
the  denominational  and  nationalistic  statistics  in  comparison  is  tins: 

There  are: 

Roman  Catholics,  Cal vinists,  Unitarians,  and  Israelities,  altogether 906, 460 

Hungarians 918,217 

Lutherans 229,(^28 

Germans 2^4,085 

Greek  Catholics  and  Greek  orientals 1, 542, 268 

Roumanians  and  others  (mostly  gypsies) 1, 5:^5. 065 

In  the  division  of  the  confluence  of  the  Tisza  and  Maros  there  are: 

Greek  Catholics  and  Greek  orientals  together 1, 160, 581 

Rumanians  and  Serbans  together.... 1,136,284 

In  the  county  of  Szilagy  there  are: 

Greek  Cathohcs  and  Greek  orientals  together 142, 542 

Roumanians,  Ruthenians,  Serbans  and    others  '*  together 138, 280 

Thus  the  denominational  proportiona  justify  the  percentage  of  the  nationalties. 
This  congruence  of  the  denominational  and  nationalistic  data  can  be  traced  and 
proved  from  community  to  conmiunity. 

In  disputing  the  correctness  of  the  Hunguian  census  data  the  Roumanians  used  to 
refer  to  uieir  own  church  lists  which  are  claimed  to  give  a  much  higher  number  than 
the  official  statistlGS.  On  this  basis  it  is  supposed  to  find  3,600,000  or  even  4,000,OOC 
Roumanians  in  Hungary  against  the  official  number  of  2,948,000. 

How  untenable  this  claim  is  can  be  shown  from  the  work  of  a  distinguished  Rou- 
manian author,  Nicolae  Mazere,  professor  at  Jassy.  M.  Mazere^  in  his  work  ''Karta 
Etnografica  Transilvanici,*'  of  1909,  has  drawn  an  ethnographical  map  of  Transvl- 
vania  accordinff  to  communities,  and,  thinking  the  Hungarian  data  unreliable,  he 
wished  to  use  the  church  Usts.  But  in  the  introduction  of  his  work  he  is  compdlled 
to  confess  that  *'  the  church  lists — the  only  Roumanian  sources  at  disposal — are  entirely 
impossible  to  use.*'  (Ibidem^  p.  12.)  After  having  reviewed  the  shortcomings  of 
the  church  lists  he  savs:  "This  I  do  not  write  for  the  sake  of  mere  criticiBm  but  ia 
order  to  prove  that  tne  church  lists  can  not  serve  as  basis  for  a  scientific  work." 
(lb.,  p.  13.)  Therefore,  in  composing  his  ethnographical  map  he  follows  the  records 
of  the  official  Hungarian  statistics,  and  has  to  confess  that  "this  map  will  cause  some 
disappointment  among  the  Roumanians,  because  the  Roumanians  have  ^wiAginflrf 
Transylvania  to  be  far  less  Hungarian."    (lb.,  p.  13.) 

The  nationalistic  relations  of  the  country  are  not  known  to  the  statistical  office 
from  the  census  alone.  The  office  gathers  information  on  the  mother  tongue  yearly 
from  demographical  papers  and  from  school  statistics.  These  data  coU<K:ted  after 
personal  declarations,  confirm  in  ever^  respect  the  results  of  tiie  census,  and  they  are 
all  the  more  reliable  as  thev  can  be  compared  in  every  community  with  the  census  data. 

The  census  gives  the  following  nationalistic  percentages: 

Hungarians 54. 5 

Germans 10. 4 

Slovaks 10.7 

Roumanians 16.1 

Eutheniaiis 2. 5 

Oroatians 1.1 

Serbians 2. 5 

Others 22 

.      Total : 100  0 
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In  the  same  census  year,  in  1910,.  the  proportion  of  the  brides  and  bridegrooms, 
and  the  births  and  deaths  according  to  mother  tongue  was  as  follows: 


Bride- 
grooms. 

Brides. 

Bom 
allYe. 

Died. 

Hn  ix^^irl^TU  r- 

64.5 
10.0 
9.6 
18.8 
2.3 
1.0 
2.8 
1.5 

64.1 
10:4 
9.9 
18.2 
2.8 
1.0 
2.7 
1.4 

64.2 
9.5 
11.6 
16.3 
2.8 
1.2 
2.8 
1.6 

61.8 

<r  ATtnans , . , . , . , 

9.6 

Slovaks • 

11.8 

"Rutpanlans. 

18.9 

RiithMnianff 

a.7 

"Croatians .... 

1.1 

Servians 

8.8 

Others 

1.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

These  fibres  reiterated  from  year  to  year  with  but  little  deviations  corroborate  the 
nationalistic  relations  revealed  by  the  census.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
•discrepancy  in  comparison  to  the  census  results  finds  its  sufficient  explanation  in  the 
•different  conditions  of  age,  mortality,  and  fecundity  among  the  different  nationalities 
clearly  described  in  the  demographical  publications  of  the  statistical  office. 

Last  we  quote  the  figures  indicating  the  percenta^'e  of  the  students  of  elementary 
and  repetition  schools  according  to  their  mother  tongue  in  the  school  year  1910-11: 

Hungarians 54.  8 

-Germans 12. 2 

Slovaks la? 

Roumanians - 11.  8 

RiUhenians 2. 4 

•Croatians 1.  2 

Serbians 2. 4 

Others , 1.5 

Total 100.0 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  influenced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  different 
nationalities  send  their  cdildren  into  school  in  different  proportions.  The  data, 
however,  are  extant  in  each  denomination  and  in  each  school;  thus  they  may  be  com- 
pared in  every  community  with  the  official  data.  The  percenta^  of  the  Roumanians 
among  the  sctool  goers  is  smaller  than  in  the  population.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  schooling  of  the  Roumanians  is  backward  also  in  Roumania. 

After  all,  the  Hunfi;arian  statistical  office  is  willing  at  any  time  to  submit  its  precise 
method  and  its  careful  and  conscientious  employment  in  the  nationaUstic  enrollment 
to  die  criticism  of  the  International  Statistical  Institution— alone  competent  to  judge 
in  the  case. 

The  Chakman.  The  Albanians  are  entitled  to  20  minutes  more. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   C.   A.   CHEKSEZI,   OF    COLTTMBIA  TTNI- 

VEBSITT. 

Mr.  Cheebbzi.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  members,  with 
profound  appreciation  of  the  honor  as  well  as  of  the  privilege  of  being 
accorded  a  nearing  on  the  Albanian  problem  before  this  committee, 
I  come  before  you  to  lay  forth  the  case  of  northern  Albania  as  well 
as  a  few  general  considerations  that  go  into  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

As  I  do  not  like  to  weary  you  with  any  historical  discussion  of  the 
case,  and  as  this  particular  case  is  very  strong  on  its  own  merits,  I  will 
only  refer  to  the  present  situation. 

The  London  conference  which  recognized  the  creation  of  the 
Albanian  State  in  1912  assimed  to  Albania,  while  the  other  part  and 
the  whole  of  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo  were  given  to  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro, along  with  more  than  1,000,000  Albanians  who  form  90  per  cent 
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of  the  total  population  of  the  Provinces.  As  a  matter  of  history,  this 
was  effectea  through  a  compromise  reached  between  Austria  and 
Kussia  in  accordance  with  wnich  Albania  was  to  have  Scutari  and 
the  Serbo-Monten^ins  the  rest  of  the  vilayet  of  Scutari  and  the 
whole  of  that  of  ElOssovo.  This  was  done,  of  course,  under  the  old 
system  of  equihbrium  and  compromise. 

Now,  it  happens  that  this  part  of  Albania,  and  especially  the 
region  assigned  to  Serbia  and  Montene^o,  have  an  Albanian  popu- 
lation that  is  nothing  short  of  being  mdomitable,  and  whien  nas 
always  stood  as  the  stronghold  and  bulwark  for  the  rest  of  Albania. 
It  has  been  this  population  that  has  almost  always  given  the  signal 
for  rebellion  against  the  Turks  and  other  invaders.  It  was  among 
these  people  that  the  famous  Albanian  League  of  Prisrend  was 
formed  in  1878  to  prevent,  as  it  effectually  did,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  relative  to  the  handing  over  to 
Montenegro,  Serbia,  and  Greece  of  Albanian  territories.  It  was  again 
this  population  that  gave  the  decisive  blow  to  the  regime  of  Abdul 
Hamid  II  in  1908,  by  joining  the  Young  Turks,  and  when  the  latter 
embarked  on  their  policy  of  forcible  Ottomanization  of  the  subject 
races  of  Turkey,  the  Albanians  of  this  region  took  up  their  arms  to 
vindicate  not  only  their  national  rights,  but  also  those  of  the  other 
subject  races  that  had  been  cowed  to  abject  submission  by  the 
rutnless  policy  of  the  Young  Turks.  The  crowning  act  of  the  patri- 
otic activities  of  these  same  people  was  performed  when  they  wrung, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  m  the  sunmier  of  1912,  the  autonomy  of 
Albania  from  Turkey  within  the  four  vilayets,  namely,  those  of 
Kossovo,  Scutari.  Monastir,  and  Janina. 

Nevertheless,  tne  London  conference  of  1912-13  did  not  take  into 
consideration  either  the  above-mentioned  facts  or  the  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants.  Yet,  could  any  one  reasonably  expect  that  tnis  indomi- 
table race  would  meeklv  submit  to  the  foreign  rule  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  after  it  haa  done  so  much  for  Albania  ?  The  fact  is  that 
since  the  day  of  their  forcible  incorporation  in  Serbia  and  Montengro^ 
the  Albanians  of  Kossovo  and  of  the  northern  highlands  of  Scutari 
have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  unrest  and  reb^ion.  During  the 
two  years  of  the  independent  existence  of  Albania,  1912-1914,  the 
only  neighborly  relations  that  existed  between  her  and  her  Slav 
neighbors  have  been  in  the  form  of  continuous  border  warfare,  the 
subiected  Albanians  striving  incessantly  to  accomplish  their  union 
witn  the  mother  countrv  within  the  confines  of  which  they  would 
take  refuge  whenever  they  were  hard  pressed  by  their  assailants. 
During  the  great  war,  the  Austrians  invaded  nortnem  Albania,  and 
this  unwelcome  foreign  invasion  did  alleviate  to  some  extent  the 
unbearable  situation  of  the  oppressed  population.  But  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops,  the  Serbians,  now  reinforced  also 
by  the  Jugo-Slavs,  sought  to  subjugate  again  the  Albanians  of 
K.OSSOVO,  and  ever  since  last  December  continuous  warfare  has  been 
raging  on  between  the  Albanians  and  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Massacres  and 
atrocities,  such  as  are  reported  to  be  occurring  also  in  Montenegro, 
are  taking  place  every  day,  and  at  this  moment,  when  we  make  use 
of  the  privilege  accorded  to  us  to  raise  our  voice  in  your  presence  in 
their  behalf,  the  unfortunate  native  population  is  being  oombarded 
by  Jugo-Slav  artillery  and  its  towns  and  villages  destroyed. 
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But  has  the  peace  conference  done  anything  to  put  an  end  to  this 
awfid  situation?  No,  the  pn&ace  conference  has  not  done  anything 
so  far,  although  the  Albanian  delegation  in  Paris  has  repeatedly 
acquainted  it  with  the  events  that  are  taking  place  in  northern 
Albania.  On  March  14  last,  the  Hon.  Ghiinness  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AflPairs  whether  he 
liad  any  information  to  the  effect  that  the  Serbians  were  attacking 
the  Albanians  in  the  provinces  of  Ipek  and  Djakova:  whether  this 
region  was  assigned  to  Montenegro  in  1913  by  the  London  conference 
but  has  never  been  occupied  by  the  Montenegrins,  and  whether  the 
question  of  its  definitive  assignment  will  be  submitted  to  a  new 
examination  before  the  peace  conference. 

The  Under-Secretary  of  State  fo^  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr,  Harms- 
worth,  replied  that  His  Majesty's  Government  are  informed  of  the 
fravity  oi  the  situation  in  that  region  and  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
iscussion  among  the  allied  Governments  and  also  among  the  dele- 
fates  assembled  at  the  peace  conference.  He  concluded  his  reply 
y  the  following  statement:  '*I  believe  that  up  to  the  present  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  occupy  these  districts  (by  aUied  troops) 
and  do  not  take  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to  make 
any  further  declaration  in  this  regard." 

feut,  although  five  months  have  elapsed  since  then  and  the  carnage 
is  still  going  on,  absolutely  nothing  had  been  done.  And  not  only 
that,  but  it  seems  that  the  peace  conference  does^  not  show  any 
anxiety  to  take  into  consideration  this  burning  issue.  In  fact, 
President  Wilson  had,  some  time  ago,  dispatched  Maj.  Furlong  to 
Montenegro  to  inquire  into  the  events  taking  place  in  this  country, 
where  300,000  Slav  Montenegrins  are  viojently  resisting  the  rule  of 
their  kindred  Slav  Serbians;  but  the  President  does  not  seem  to 
have  shown  any  concern  over  the  fate  of  more  than  1,000,000 
Albanians  who  have  every  right  to  oppose  Serbian  -and  Jugo-Slav 
rule  and  who  are  now  fighting  beside  the  Montenegrins. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  As  though  the  rebel  Albanian  Province 
of  Kossovo  is  assured  to  them,  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  formulating 
further  pretensions  on  additional  Albanian  territories.  In  the 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Peace  Conference  on  February  18 
last,  the  Jugo-Slav  delegation  puts  forth  claims  on  the  Province  of 
Scutari  as  far  as  the  port  of  Alessio,  including  the  northern  basin  of 
the  Drin  River.  This  province  is  now  occupied  by  Allied  troops  that 
seem  to  hold  it  with  tne  intention  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  new  Jugo-Slav  claims  are  countenanced  by  the 
inhuman  and  monstrous  secret  treaty  of  London,  April,- 1915.  When- 
ever you  tiun  to  Albania  you  will  always  find  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Albanian  people  and  their  legitimate  rights  as  a  nation  strike  against 
the  provisions  of  that  ungodly  treaty.  In  accordance  with  it, 
Valona  should  go  to  latly,  northern  Albania  to  Serbia,  southern 
Albania  to  Greece,  and  what  is  left  would  form  an  Italian  colony. 

In  reality,  neither  the  Servians  nor  the  Italians  nor  the  Greeks 
have  any  valid  claims  on  any  of  the  Albanian  lands,  but  for  the 
sinister  stipulations  of  that  tretay.  As  I  am  specifically  speaking 
of  the  Jugo-Slav  claims,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  they  have  no  other 
additional  basis  except  historical  considerations.  They  say  that 
the  plain  of  Kossovo  and  the  highlands  of  Scutari  have  formerly 
been  in  their  possession,  but  that  smce  the  seventeenth  century  they 
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have  been  expelled  by  the  Albaniana.  As  a  matter  of  fact  and 
history,  the  truth  is  the  other  way  around  It  is  universally  acknowl- 
edj^ed  to-day  that  the  Albanians  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  not 
only  of  Albania  proper  and  of  Kossovo,  but  abo  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  while  the  Serbians  have  made  their  appearance  in  those 
regions  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  only.  At  comparatively  brief 
intervals  they  had  been  able  to  hold  some  of  these  territories,  and 
then  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy  the  Albanians  got  the  upper  hand 
and  succeeded  in  expelling  them  from  the  region  of  Kossovo  and 
from  the  moimtains  of  Scutari. 

At  any  rate  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  the  historical  considerations 
of  the  claims  put  forward  on  either  side,  because  that  would  provoke 
endless  discussions  and  because  in  this  instance  we  are  not  confronted 
by  a  theory  but  by  a  condition.  Much  as  we  may  desire  and  are  able 
to  put  forth  the  irrefutable  argument  of  the  existence  of  90  per  cent 
strong  Albanian  population  in  those  districts  which  is  at  this  moment 
contesting  the  nght  to  exist  hj  the  force  of  arms,  we  never tlieless 
waive  arguments  and  demand  just  one  thing  that  we  feel  sure  we 
have  a  nght  to ;  that  the  people,  whether  in  southern  or  in  northern 
Albania,  whether  in  Kossovo  or  at  Valona,  be  given  a  chance  to  freely 
express  their  sentiments.  We  want  that  the  ri^ht  of  plebescite  be 
extended  to  Albania  to  its  fullest  extent.  Let  we  people  speak  for 
themselves,  and  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  their  verdict,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable  to  us.  Is  this  aslang  too  much  ?  And  vet 
the  peace  conference  does  not  seem  to  be  wiUing  to  concede  this 
elementary  right  to  the  Albanians. 

And  speaking  of  plebescite,  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  you 
one  notable  occurrence.  In  an  interview  published  in  the  Washmg- 
Star,  May  16,  Prof.  Andre'ades,  special  envoy  of  Greece  to  the  Unitri 
States,  stated  that  the  Greek  character  of  northern  Epirus  may  be 
easily  attested  by  an  official  investigation  among  the  Epirots  who  are 
now  living  in  the  United  States.  Happily,  such  an  investigation  has 
already  taken  place.  Last  May,  the  Epirotic  Union  of  America  sent 
to  the  Peace  (Jonference  and  to 'several  United  States  Senators,  as  I 
understand,  a  printed  declaration  bearing  1,756  names  from  natives 
of  the  region  Koritza-Kolonia,  one  of  the  two  provinces  that  make 
up  northern  Epirus,  who  are  presumed  to  favor  union  with  Greece. 
Tne  whole  thing  was  done  in  secret,  although  the  declaration  states 
that  it  is  intended  for  publicity  so  that  the  rivals  may  verify  the 
names.  I  was  recently  visiting  the  office  of  Senator  William  King, 
and  there  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  copy  of  the  declaration.  There- 
upon, our  pan-Albanian  Federation  of  America  started  an  inquiry 
01  its  own  and,  based  on  its  own  results,  it  sent  a  statement,  as  a 
counter  declaration,  to  the  Peace  Conference  with  3,250  original  sig- 
natures of  Christian  Albanians  only — leaving  out  the  Moslem  Alba- 
nians whose  number  is  still  greater — native  of  the  same  district.  Pray 
note  the  numbers:  1,756  so-called  Epirots  as  against  3,250  Christian 
Albanians  only.  Should  not  we  take  this  as  a  plebescite  in  accordance 
with  the  statement  of  Prof.  Andreades  ?  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the 
inquiry  made  by  the  pan-Abanian  Federation  brought  out  the  fact 
that  a  ^eat  number  of  the  signatiu-es  appended  to  the  Epirotic 
declaration  are  forged  and  anouxer  number  are  false.  If  you  want 
any  proofs,  I  have  them  here ;  this  bundle  of  papers  contains  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Albanians  who  were  shocked  to  find  their  names  in  the 
Epirotic  declaration^ 
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Naturally,  we  have  already  iidformed  the  peace  conference  of  all 
these  things.  But  we  are  afraid  that  the  diplomats  assembled  in 
Paris  are  not  inclined  to  take  anything  seriously  unless  there  is  some 
strong  power  behind  it.  Unfortunately,  Albania  is  not  backed  up 
by  any  such  power. 

This  is  why  we  have  received  so  gratefully  the  news  that  we  would 
be  given  a  hearing  before  this  committee  that  in  our  eyes  seems  to  be 
the  impartial  Areopagus  of  the  world.  What  we  expect  from  you  is 
that  you  only  back  up  the  demand  for  plebiscite  in  every  disputed 
Albanian  territory.  We  know  that  the  oenate  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  this  committee  is  a  part,  can  and  may  use  its  powerful  moral 
influence  for  the  recognition  and  the  genuine  application  of  the 
principle  of  plebiscite  to  Albania  by  the  peace  conierence  which  has 
so  far  taken  cognizance  of  the  existence  oi  Albania  only  whenever  the 
question  has  arisen  of  compensating  some  other  State  out  of  the 
Albanian  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members:  Three  million  people  who 

{>rize  liberty  above  anything  else  and  have  fought  for  it  for  centuries 
ook  now  upon  you  as  the  last  resort  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
elementary  right  of  self-expression  that  belongs  to  human  beings. 

STATEMEBTT   OF   MB.    CHSISTO   A.    DAKO,    PBESIDBITT   AVD 
BEPBBSEITTATIVB  OF  THB  ALBAITIAir  BTATIOITAL  PABTT. 

Mr.  Dako.  As  a  supplement  to  the  statement  made  by  my  col- 
league, I  want  so  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Albania.  During  the  last  40  years  Albania  has  suffered  several  ampu- 
tations. The  last  amputation  was  made  in  1913  after  the  Balkan 
war.  Through  that  treaty  Greece  ^ot  a  large  part  of  the  Albanian 
territory;  but  she  is  not  satisfied  with  what  she  ^ot  at  that  time,  so 
she  is  asking  for  something  more.  They  base  their  claims  not  on  the 
national  basis,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  language,  or  the  race.  It  meant 
that  the  population  of  the  country  which  they  claim  to-day  is  inhabi- 
ted by  Albanians,  who  speak  Albanian,  and  who  are  by  race  Alba- 
nians. They  admit  that,  but  they  say  ''What  does  language  mean? 
It  does  not  mean  anything.  What  does  the  race  mean  ?  It  does  not 
mean  anything.  That  wnich  makes  nationality  is  sentiment,"  and 
they  claim  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  the  territory  feel 
ihat  they  are  Greeks  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  five  centuries  the 
Greek  church  has  been  allowed  by  the  Greek  Government  to  carry 
on  a  very  strong  religious  and  educational  propaganda  to  nationalize 
the  Albanians,  thev  nave  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and  I  want  to  say, 
gentlemen,  here,  tnat  none  of  the  Albanians  in  that  section  of  the 
country  feel  that  they  are  Greeks,  and  on  the  basis  of  those  facts, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  certain  events. 

In  1914  Greece  was  asked  by  the  European  power  to  evacuate 
those  sections  of  the  territor^r  which  she  is  claiming  to-day.  and  she 
has  evacuated  only  a  part  of  it.  She  evacuated  omy  the  oistrict  of 
Kortcha.  But  the  second  day  after  the  Greek  reply,  they  attempted 
to  enter  Kortcha  and  for  several  months  we  were  in  danger.  The 
Ghreeks  took  Kortcha  with  the  purpose  that  they  would  be  able  to 
defeat  the  Turkish  Government  and  then  come  before  Europe  and 
say  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  want  this  Kortcha  to  be  included 
in  Albania.    But  if  this  territory  was  Greek  in  sentiment,  why  did 
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they  not  accept  the  Greeks  when  they  came  there  as  liberators.  We 
captured  all  the  soldiers  that  were  caught  after  the  movement  was 
repulsed  by  the  civil  population ,  and  found  that  they  were  not 
natives  of  Kortcha  but  Greek  soldiers.  Then  later  on  the  Greeks 
did  not  give  up  their  fight  but  continued  making  attacks  on  the 
frontier  for  three  years.  Finally  the  Albanians  had  to  give  up  on 
account  of  lack  of  ammunition,  and  the  Greeks  came  anclthey  were 
repulsed  on  the  whole  section.  I  have  maps  showing  the  villa^^es 
biu-ned  by  the  Greek  troops  in  1914.  If  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  felt  that  they  were  Greeks,  why  did  the  Greeks  burn  all  the 
villages  ?  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  were  killed  or 
fled  for  their  lives.  I  have  pictures  here  and  statements  made  not 
only  by  Albanians  but  by  Americans  who  have  visited  the  place,  and 
whose  reports  I  have  m  this  leaflet,  which'  show  that  350,000 
Albanians  were  driven  from  the  territory  when  the  Greeks  invaded. 

Senator  Brandegeb.  What  is  that  leaflet  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  It  is  ** Christian  Work,''  published  in  1914. 

Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  date  of  it  1 

Mr.  Dako.  August,  1914. 

Now,  aU  these  pictures  show  that  the  country  of  the  Albanians, 
which  Greece  is  claiming  on  the  basis  that  the  inhabitants  feel  tliat 
they  are  Greeks,  that  they  would  rather  die  than  be  included  in 
Greece.  We  have  not  come  here  to  ask  that  such  and  such  a  town 
or  such  and  such  a  territory  of  Albania  be  included  in  independent 
Albania,  but  we  do  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  see  that  a  commission 
representing  the  States  should  consider  the  interests  of  Albania, 
and  go  on  the  spot  and  investigate  and  decide  the  fate  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Albania. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  the  Albanians  make  this  or  similar  rep- 
resentations to  the  peace  conference  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  presented  all  these  matters,  as  Mr. 
Erickson  said,  to  the  peace  conference,  but  it  has  never  given  any 
hearing  to  the  Albanian  delegation,  although  the  Albanian  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed  in  1918,  and  the  European  powers  recog- 
nized her  independence  and  guaranteed  her  neutrality.  But  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  adFter  this  Great  War  we  hoped  that  our  independence 
would  be  maintained,  and  we  can  not  understand  why  new  States 
are  recomized,  Czechoslavakia,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  h^ 
independence  being  recognized,  and  the  Poles,  but  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  the  reason  of  taking  the  independence  of  States  that 
have  not  been  independent  and  not  us,  who  nave  been  recognized  as 
independent  by  the  Allies. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  think  the  Albanians  could  maintain  a 
stable  Government  ? 

Mr.  Dako.  I  am  convinced  of  that,  Senator.  I  have  been  in 
Albania,  and  I  have  been  in  Turkey,  and  I  observed  conditions 
during  my  imprisonment  there  in  Scutari,  and  if  I  had  not  beUeved 
the  Albanians  were  able  to  govern  themselves  I  would  never  had 
taken  the  gun  or  the  pen  to  write  against  tiiat  Turkish  rule. 

Mr.  Erickson.  May  I  state  in  addition  to  that  that  we  have  had 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  self^ovemment  in  the 
Republic  of  Kortcha.  When  the  IVench  were  m  there  they  gave 
over  the  government  to  the  Albanians,  and  they  organized  a  govern- 
ment andf  issued  their  own  currency,  issuei^  their  own  stamps,  con- 
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trolled  their  own  aifairs,  and  when  the  government  was  finally  dis- 
banded because  of  political  influence  brought  to  bear  outside,  they 
had  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  3,000,000  francs. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  me  your  statement  with  the  stenographer. 

(Mr.  Dako's  additional  statement  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as 
follows:) 

Mr.  Chainnaii  and  honorable  members  of  the  Foreign  Relationfl  Gommitiee.  as  « 
supplement  to  the  statement  made  by  my  colleague  allow  me  to  say  the  following 
r^^xiing  southern  Albania: 

The  ethnographic  boundary  of  southern  Albania,  beginning  from  Prele^,  ruDs 
south,  between  tihe  lakes  of  Prespa  and  Ostrovo,  then  strikes  east,  leaving  out  Xastoria 
to  a  point  nearly  south  of  Lake  Prespa,  whence  it  nms  due  south  to  the  Greek  frontier 
before  the  Balloui  wars. 

During  the  last  40  years  Albania  suffered  several  amputations,  made  by  the  European 
surgeons,  who  have  little  respect  for  the  sacred  principles  of  nationality  and  self- 
determination.  The  last  amputation  in  the  south  was  made  in  1913  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

la  1912  all  the  Balkan  States  have  solemnly  declared  before  the  world  that  the 
purpose  of  their  war  against  Turkey  was  not  to  conquer  and  subjugate  any  foreign 
race  but  to  free  their  own  comintriots,  the  Slavs  and  the  Greeks,  who  were  suffering 
in  Macedonia  under  the  Ottom an  oppression.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  war  undertaken 
for  the  defense  of  the  principle  of  nationality.  Indeed  it  was  on  the  express  and 
solemn  agreement  of  this  very  principle  presented  to  the  great  powers  by  Fresident 
Poincaire,  that  the  Balkan  war  was  loqalised  and  the  Balkan  allies  were  left  alone 
to  liquidate  the  Macedonian  question.  But  shortly  after,  the  Balkan  allies,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  unexpected  success  of  their  military  operations,  forgot  their  solemn 
engagements  made  with  the  great  powers  and  began  to  manifest  openly  their  real 
aim  of  dividing  Albania  between  themselves,  a  country  which  has  no  racial  affiliations 
with  either  of  them. 

To  attain  their  aim  they  b^gan  a  Bystconatic  press  campaign  against  the  Albanians, 
using:  all  the  braLns  and  money  at  their  disposal.  They  worked  unceasingly  to  contra- 
dict the  truih,  by  trying  to  promote  the  belief  that  the  Albanians  lack  national  consci- 
ousness and  tnerefore  do  not  form  a  distinct  naHonality. 

England,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  rejected  the  view  of  the  Balkan  allies,  and 
determined  to  support  the  claims  of  Albania,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1912,  the 
ambassadorial  conference  of  London  solemnly  recognized  the  independence  of  Albania, 
which  the  Albanians  themselves  proclaimed  in  November  28,  1912. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  given,  that  the  question  of  the  southern 
boundary  will  be  settled  in  a  shorter  length  of  time  than  that  of  the  north,  the  great 
powers'  contemplating  to  base  their  work  upon  the  agreement  of  July  1,  18S0,  never- 
theless this  question  remained  open  till  December,  1913.  After  a  long  wrangle  be- 
tween France  and  Italy,  the  ambassadorial  conference  decided  August,  1913,  that  the 
boundary  between  Aloania  and  Greece  should  run  from  the  eaistem  limits  of  the 
Kortcha  district^  thus  leaving  Kortcha  to  Albania,  to  Cape  Styles.  For  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  frontier  between  these  two  points  the  ambassadorial  conference  appointed 
a  mixed  commission  to  go  on  the  spot  and  draw  the  line,  taking  as  bans  the  language 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  took  the  commission  three  months  to  get  ready  to  start.  Finally  they  met  in 
Monaster  and  in  October,  1913,  they  proceeded.  In  studying  the  conditions  and  in 
trying  to  find  out  the  true  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  they  met  with  difficulties  and 
unpleasant  experiences  from  the  agents  of  Greece.  The  British  del^ate,  who  was 
unjustly  suspected  of  tiivoring  the  Albanians,  was  fired  at  by  a  Greek  woman  while 
in  Anglurokastra. 

Meanwhile,  European  diplomacv  intervened  and  asked  the  commission  to  draw 
the  boundary  not  on  the  basis  of  their  investigation  and  study  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
compromise,  which  the  great  powers  arrived  at  to  suit  their  own  affairs.  By  this 
compromise  the  districts  of  Kortcha,  Kolonia,  Permete,  and  Arghirokastra  with  all 
its  valley,  were  included  within  the  boundaries  of  independent  Albania,  while 
Konitza,  the  district  of  Pindus,  Janina,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania,  and  the 
whole  Province  of  Ghameria,  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Albanians  of  the  Moslem 
creed,  was  given  to  Greece.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  faithful 
disciples  of  the  old  school  diplomacy,  isfnored  the  rights  of  the  people  and  drew  an 
Albania  on  the  map,  which  shut  the  Albanians  in  tne  narrow  mountains,  the  most 
ancient  race  of  £urr>pe  being  forced  to  yield  towns  and  low  lands  to  the  Serbians 
and  the  Greeks  and  starve  on  the  ridge  of  sterile  crags.    Mr.  Wadham  Peackock, 
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epeaking  of  the  boundary  drawn  by  the  London  conference,  says.  "  From  the  cjrnicf] 
way  in  ivhich  large  populations  of  Albanians  are  iguored  and  handed  over  to  their 
hereditary  enemies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  powers  are  not  over  anxious  to  foimd 
an  Albanian  principality  which  could  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  succens.  Tbe 
nascent  Albania  is  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  and  if  Europe  had  wished  to  make  the 
new  state  dependant  on  Austria  or  Italy,  she  could  have  hardly  set  it  about  more 
effectively.  There  is  not  much  future  for  an  Albania  of  this  sort,  but  the  Shkipetais 
are  a  dog^:ed  race,  who  have  survived  many  tyrants,  though  so  far  they  have  onlv 
had  to  face  death  by  the  sword  and  not  strangiialtion  by  the  red  tape  of  a  bureaucracv/' 

Again,  the  European  diplomacy  instead  of  asking  Greece  to  evacuate  the  territories 
assigned  to  Albania,  as  it  was  decided  she  granted  to  Greece  first  one  month,  then 
another,  changing  the  date  from  December  31,  1913,  to  March  1,  1914,  giving  Greece 
plenty  of  time  to  complete  her  intrigues  and  preparation*?  for  the  Epiiotiaii  trugedy. 
which  she  was  planning  to  play.  The  last  diplomatic  pourparlers  between  the  great 
powers  and  Greece  reg^ing  the  evacuation  of  these  regions  by  the  Hellenic  troois 
ai'e  worthy  of  record  for  they  help  one  to  understand  the  events  which  followed. 

On  February  13,  1914,  tne  representatives  of  the  great  powera  T>re0ented  to  the 
Greek  Government  a  collective  note  regarding  southern  Albanian  frontier  and  the 
Aegean  Islands.  The  powers  intimated  that  they  had  decided  to  give  Greece  the 
islands  occupied  by  her,  with  the  exception  of  Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  G&stellariffzo. 
The  islands  will  not  be  definitely  handed  over  to  Greece  until  the  Greek  troops  have 
evacuated  the  territory  assigned  to  Albania,  the  Hellenic  Government  undertaking 
to  o£fer  no  resistance,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  wish  of  the  poweta.  The 
evacuation  of  Albania,  the  note  said,  will  be  begun  on  March  I  at  Kortcha  and  will 
be  concluded  about  March  31,  1914. 

In  its  reply  the  Greek  Government  agreed  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  powers. 
The  Hellenic  Government  at  the  same  time  stated  that  orders  will  be  given  to  the 
Greek  troop  to  evacuate  the  territories  assigned  to  Albania  in  due  time,  and  aolenmly 
declared  that  they  will  otfer  no  resistance  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  wiefi 
of  the  powers. 

The  Greek  reply,  however,  proposed  a  rectification  of  frontier,  one  neajr  Aig^iiio- 
kastra,  and  another  near  Kortdia,  and  offered  in  exchange  a  long  but  nanx)w  strip 
of  coast  line  between  Stylos  and  Cape  Pagonia,  as  well  as  $1,000,000.  The  Greek 
Government  expressed  the  hope  that  these  rectifications  will  be  settled  upon  the  basis 
suggested,  and  proposed  iMt  the  Hellenic  troops  should  withdraw  only  to  "  the 
natural  frontiers"  of  the  respective  districts,  pending  a  definite  settlement. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  r^ust  add  that  during  the  Greek  occupation  the 
Greek  military  authorities  oiganized  in  all  parts  of  the  country  "sacred  regimeots 
of  volunteers,'^'  formed  mostly  of  Cretans,  Just  what  the  Greek  Government  had 
determined  to  do  with  these  ''sacred  regiments  of  volunteers,"  having -their  head- 
quarters  at  "the  natural  frontiers''  of  the  district  of  Eortcha  and  Aigh£rokastra,  will 
be  fully  appreciated  later  on.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1914,  the  Greebt  evacuated  the 
district  of  Itortcha,  and  the  Albanian  authorities  entered  the  dty  quietly  and  with- 
out ostentation.  But  we  still  had  the  Greek  bishop,  the  only  Greek  reddsit  in 
Kortcha,  to  contend  with.  His  holiness  attempted  in  every  wayDoesible  to  frustrate 
all  our  advance  toward  independence  of  thought  and  deed.  We  were  in  constant 
conflict,  and  in  April  matters  reached  the  crisis.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Maj. 
Snellen,  of  the  Dutch  mission,  we  established  a  small  force  of  gendarmes:  but  it  was 

Sitifully  small,  numbering  about  100  men,  and  while  sufiSdent  for  ordinary  police 
utv,  was  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of  combating  Greek  intri^e,  accompanied  by 
authorized  attacks  org[anized  and  instituted  by  the  Greek  military  authorities. 

Just  when  fair  promises  of  the  right  to  be  a  nation  were  filling  all  our  hearts  with  hope 
and  joy  to  have  these  hopes  shattered  and  absolutely  swept  away  is  indeed  heart 
breaking. 

At  2  a  clock  after  midnight  April  2, 1914,  we  were  aroused  by  the  sounds  of  church 
bells,  followed  by  gun  shots.  Half  awake,  I  suspected  that  something  unusual  was 
happening.  We  all  got  up  and  went  around  trying  to  peep  through  the  window  and 
see  what  was  going  on;  but  nothing  visible,  as  it  waei  too  dark.  Snots,  hiuri^ed  steps, 
whispers,  was  what  we  heard .  Waited  i  mpatiently  until  the  dawn,  when  to  our  great- 
est surprise  we  heard  cheers  to  the  Greek  rule .  At  once  we  comprehended  the  greatest 
danger  in  which  we  were  found .  We  saw  Cretans  like  mad  men  running  up  and  down 
in  confusion,  shooting  any  way  and  whosoever  they  could  and  screaming,  "Long  live 
Greece! "  After  a  five  days'  severe  fight  in  the  streets,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  dis- 
guised attack,  the  bishop,  was  arrested  and  soon  after  his  arrest  the  Hellenic  coup  de 
main  for  the  possession  of  the  coveted  district  failed  and  the  repetition  of  the  BaithoJ- 
omian  massacres  was  avoided  at  this  time. 
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Thus  ended  the  attack  upon  Eortcha,  wbich  the  Greeks  claim  was  a  dvil  uprising 
against  the  inclusion  of  the  Province  within  the  limits  of  independent  Albania.  Y^ 
tliere  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  attack  was  engineered  and  executed  by  officers  and 
men  of  the  Greek  army  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Greek  bishop.  The  failure 
of  this  attack  demonstrated  the  mtility  of  the  Greek  alignment  that  Kortcha  is  a  Greek 
city,  for  the  attack  was  r^ulsedby  the  civil  population  and  not  instigated  by  them. 

The  failure  to  prove  Kortcha  a  Greek  Province  by  this  means  did  not  deter  the 
Greeks  from  continuing  their  attacks,  however,  and  for  several  months  the  Greek 
army  hammered  at  the  frontier,  bombarding  the  whole  Province  from  three  sides 
-with  long-range  guns.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  a  general  attack  began,  and  on  July 
6.  1914,  the  Albanians  on  account  of  lack  of  ammunition  had  to  give  up.  Together 
vrith  government  officials  350,700  people  fled  for  their  lives,  50,000  crowded  in  Berat, 
a  town  of  15,00C  population;  a  hundred  thousand  took  refuge  in  Elbassan,  and  the 
rest  wandered  for  a  good  while  and  then  went  for  shelter  under  the  olive  trees  of 
Vallona.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  horrors  which  the  Albanian  people  experi- 
enced at  this  time.  Bodies  pf  young  women,  who  had  been  strangled  to  death  and 
outraged  by  Greek  soldiers  were  found  in  many  places.  Taking  possession  of  Kodra, 
a  village  near  Tepeleni,  the  Greeks  invited  all  the  villagers,  men,  women,  and  children 
to  ^ther  in  the  church.  When  all  were  assembled,  295  in  number,  the  Greek  officers 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  on  them.  All  were  killed;  their  heads  cut  down  and  hung 
on  the  church  walls.  Gen.  De  Wier,  of  the  Dutch  mission,  went  himself  to  this 
village,  saw  this  terrible  Greek  cruelty,  and  took  the  picture  of  this  horrible  sight. 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  destruction  of  the  neighbors  of  Albania,  the  Hon.  Ai^brey 
Herbert,  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  says: 

"  It  is  my  conviction  that  these  people  were  systematically  exterminated  in  various 
frontier  areas  of  Alvania,  by  those  who  had  sworn  to  befriend  them.  In  addition 
to  all  her  misfortunes,  Albania  has  suffered  this  great  calamity,  that  the  world  at 
lai^ge  is  ignorant  of  what  is  happening  in  that  comer  of  the  Balkans.'' 

The  claims  of  Greece  to  southern  Albania,  or  Epirus,  as  they  like  to  call  it,  rest  on  a 
hoary  confusion.  She  has  been  throwing  dust  in  the  face  of  the  civilized  world  for 
centuries  by  calling  every  "Orthodox  Christian"  Greek,  defying  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Albanian  territory  given  to  Greece  by  the 
Liondon  conference,  as  well  as  that  of  the  region  claimed  by  Greece  at  Paris,  is  Moslem 
Albania,  while  the  Christian  minority,  though  members  of  the  "Orthodox  Church," 
is  Greek  neither  by  race,  language,  or  sentiment.  Indeed,  if  they  were  Greek  by 
feeling  why  did  350,000  of  them  flee  before  the  Greek  army  when  they  illegally  invaded 
southern  Albania  in  1914,  just  a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War, 
and  went  to  starve  under  the  olive  trees  of  Vallona?  If  they  were  truly  Greeks  by 
feeline,  why  did  the  Greek  army  massacre  so  many  of  those  who  could  not  get  away, 
and  why  did  they  devastate  the  whole  country?  The  Christain  inhabitants  of  southern 
Albania  or  Epirus  are  "Greeke"  only  in  tne  sense  that  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Slavs  were  Greeks  a  few  decades  ago,  wnen  they  had  the  misfortune,  too,  of  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  "Orthodox  Church"  of  Constantinople. 

Grenerally  speakine,  the  thoroughly  non-Greek  character  of  the  Albanian  territory 
given  to  Greece  by  the  London  conference,  as  well  as  that  claimed  by  her  at  the  ppace 
conference  under  the  name  of  Epirus,  can  be  seen  bythe  following  testimonies: 

Viscountess  Strangford,  traveling  in  1863,  states:  '  *  We  started  on  Jime  1,  intending 
to  make  Janina,  the  capital  of  southern  Albania,  out  farthest  point.  As  we  had 
divided  upon  the  plain  mto  three  or  four  diETerent  parts,  the  first  thing  to  be  done. 
when  we  reached  Delvina,  was  to  find  each  other;  but  this  was  not  accomplishea 
until  we  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  loudly  shouting  and  inquiring  from  eveiy  man, 
women,  and  child  we  could  see.  We  were  decidedly  in  difficulties,  for  it  was  the  hour 
of  the  midday  sleep  and  our  inquiries  were  made  in  Greek,  while  tne  seeming  answers 
were  given  in  Albanian,  neither  party  in  the  least  understanding  the  other. '^ 

Mr.  Mavromnatis,  the  Greek  counsel  at  Scutari,  writing  in  Akropolis.  30  years  a^, 
states:  * 'Ethnically  Albania  can  be  divided  in  five  zones.  First,  soutnem  Albania, 
which  extends  from  the  Greek  frontier  up  to  the  Shkumbi  River;  second,  central 
Albania,  which  extends  from  Shkumbi  to  Matti;  third,  northern  Albania,  which 
extends  from  Matti  up  to  Montenegro; fourth,  northeastern  Albania,  which  embraces 
Novibazar,  Prizrend,  Prishtina,  etc.;  and  fifth,  western  Macedonia,  from  the  Ochrida 
and  Prespa  Lakes  up  to  Monastir  and  Perlepe." 

Oonsiderine  specifically  some  of  the  most  important  towns  of  this  region,  we  can  say, 
first  in  regara  to  Janina.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Janina  was  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  its  fortresses  were  defended  by  Albanians  and  not  by  Greeks.  To  this  testified 
history,  which  says,  that  after  Janina  was  besi^ed,  3,000  heads  of  Albania's  inhabit- 
ants of  Janina  were  used  to  make  a  pyramid  of  trophy.    On  the  other  hand,  Janina  is 
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called  by  tiiie  best  impartial  aatfaoritiee,  the  capital  of  southam  Albania.  Heie  were 
the  headquarten  of  Ali  Paeha  of  Tepeleni,  the  independent  ruler  of  southeni 
Albania,  to  whoee  court  diplomatic  representativea  from  England  and  France  were 
accredited.  In  1878  Greece  begged  Europe  for  a  rectification  of  her  northern  bound- 
ary, but  by  the  aame  asBemblyJanina  was  offididly  declared  aa  belonging  to  Albania 
and  00  was  left  to  her. 

The  great  I^ench  counsel,  Laurent  Pouqueville,  speaking  about  Arigjiiiokaatni,  says: 
''There  are  in  Arghirokastra  about  2,000  Moslem  Albanian  famihes.  The  bishop 
complained  that  Utere  were  only  60  Christian  families  thrown  aside  the  plains  out  of 
town." 

The  report  of  the  foreign  representatives  of  Monastir  vilayet  and  especially  that  of 
the  Swedish  charg^,  for  the  reoiganization  of  the  Macedonian  gendarmerie  proves  fully 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kortcha,  town  and  district,  are  purely  of  Albanian  nationality. 

August  Dozen,  French  consul  and  distinguished  soiolar  visited  Kortcha  in  1875. 
In  his  report  he  says,  in  part,  ''The  population  of  Kortcha  is  entirely  Albanian.'* 

The  people  of  the  district  of  Kortcha  number  132,000  of  which  100,000  are  Modein 
Albanis  and  32,000  orthodox  Christians,  Albanians.  The  town  of  Kortcha  itself  has  a 
population  of  22,000,  of  whom  there  is  but  one  resident  Greek  by  nationality,  the 
Dishop,  sent  there  by  the  patriarch  to  anathematize  all  those  who  refusing  to  call 
themselves  Greek  worked  for  the  upliftiii^  of  their  nation.  But  in  spite  of  this  ecclesi- 
astical and  school  propaganda  made  during  the  Turkish  r^^pme  wim  such  great  sacri- 
fices by  the  Greek  patriarch,  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  have  always  con9er\'€d 
their  national  consciousness,  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow  counti^rmen  throughout  the 
country,  their  languafi;e  and  their  customs.  Under  the  Turkudi  r^ime,  when  our 
nationality  was  denied  to  us,  and  when  we  were  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  Kortcb^ 
had  the  first  Albanian  schools,  and  alwavs  has  been  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
Albanian  national  aspirations,  with  its  schools,  papers,  and  societies.  Kortc^  is 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  Albanian  Orthodox  League,  whose  purpose  is  to  emiD- 
cipate  the  orthodox  Albanians  from  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

During  the  young  Turkish  r^ime,  Kortcha  has  manifested  anew  its  national  aspin- 
tions  by  a  meeting  of  12,000  men  held  against  the  young  Turk  scheme  of  forcing  the 
Albanians  to  write  their  language  with  me  Arabic  characters,  instead  of  Latin.  AH 
the  foreifin  consuls  are  witnesses  of  the  spontaneous  national  manifestations  as  well  as 
of  the  blood  died  in  the  summer  of  1911  by  the  young  Christian  Albanians,  who 
fought  for  liberty.  They  also  are  witnesses  of  the  f^rm  stand  of  the  neople  of  Kortcha 
dunng  the  summer  of  1914  and  how  stubborn  they  fought  the  (ireeK  Army  who 
attacked  the  place  and  like  the  Huns  committed  unspeakable  atrocities  with  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  them  to  deny  their  nationality  and  claim  union  with  Greece. 

We  are  here  not  to  ask  that  such  and  such  a  town  or  district  be  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  Albania.  We  have  come  here  to  beg  your  honorable  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  see  that  a  commission  representing  countries  which 
have  no  personal  interest  in  Albania  be  sent  on  the  spot,  see  the  conditions  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  decide  the  fate  of  Chameria  and  the  rest  of  the  districts  which  are  ic 
dispute. 

To  mighty,  just,  and  freedom-lovins  America  we  earnestly  appeal  for  justice.  We 
do  not  ask  but  that  which  is  our  own  uom  time  immemorial. 

Ghbisto  a.  Datso, 
President  and  RepresentaAve  of  the  Albanian  National  Fartv 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Erickgon,  I  would  like  to  ask  one  questicm. 
What  are  the  Albanians,  ethnically  ?  You  speak  of  them  as  ha  vino; 
been  there  before  all  these  other  races.     What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ethnologists  and  anthropolo- 
gists are  not  absolutely  a  unit  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Albanians,  but 
are  practically  so  that  they  constitute  a  remnant  of  the  Pelasgian  race 
that  built  those  ffreat  monoliths  in  the  Balkans;  that  after  the  Pelas- 
gian race  came  uiey  were  in  three  branches. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  Aryans,  then? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

The  Epirots,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  lUyrians  speak  all  the  same 
tongue  or  branches  of  the  same  tongue. 

T^ie  Chairman.  Their  language  is  of  Aryan  derivation. 

Mr.  Er/ckson.  Yes;  with  a  construction  like  the  Latin. 
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Senator  Moses.  Is  the  instruction  at  the  school  at  Elbassan  in  the 
Albanian  language  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No*  in  Albania  there  had  been  no  schools  where 
Albanian  instruction  had  been  permitted;  but  it  had  been  in  Italian. 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  is  closed. 

Senator  Ki^ox.  May  I  bring  a  matter  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Knox.  A  few  days  ago  two  very  prominent  Persian 
citizens  called  on  me  to  inform  me  of  this  state  of  facts  that  though 
Persia  had  been  upon  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  be  invited  to  jom 
the  league  of  nations  yet  that  here  very  recently  these  Persian 
gentlemen  only  received  information,  within  the  past  10  days  it 
appears,  that  Great  Britain  since  the  project  of  the  league  has  been 
"brought  forth,  has  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Persia  in  complete 
violation  of  her  fundamental  law  and  would  substantially  put  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  These  gentle- 
men had  possession  of  the  material  part  of  this  treaty.  I  tola  them 
that  it  had  not  been  the  rule  of  this  committee  to  hear  foreigners  upon 
that  subject,  but  that  they  perhaps  mig;ht  be  able  to  find  an  American 
citizen  who  was  sufficiently  interested  in  Persia  to  ^ve  us  this  infor- 
mation, which  I  think  is  highly  important  and  hi^ly  interesting. 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  Mr.  Charles  W.  Kussell,  whom  i 
have  known  intimately  for  several  years.  He  was  my  assistant  as 
Attorney  General  and  was  ambassador  to  Persia  during  the  Taft 
administration.  Mr.  Russell  is  here  and  he  says  he  does  not  want 
more  than  25  or  30  minutes  to  present  this  matter  and  I  think  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  hear  him  now  than  at  some  other 
time. 

The  Chaibman.  To-day  you  mean  ? 

Senator  EInox.  I  mean  now. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  if  the  committer 
desires. 

Senator  Knox.  I  move  that  Mr.  Russell  be  heard  for  30  minutes. 

The  CsAmMAN.  All  right.  I  will  ask  Senator  Brandegee  to 
preside.  The  committee  meets  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  to  near  a 
representation  of  Swedish  American  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the 
Aland  Islands,  and  also  to  give  10  or  15  minutes  to  the  representative* 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  regard  to  what  was  said  to-day. 

STATEKEHT  OF  KB.  CEABLES  WELLS  BUSSELL.  ' 

Mr.  RussBLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Knox  has  stated  very  cor- 
rectly 'what  I  propose  to  discuss,  and  that  is  the  treaty,  or  a  supposed^ 
treaty,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Persian  Cabinet  which  actually 
turns  oyer  to  Great  Britain  the  total  sovereignty,  as  I  understand  it,. 
of  Persia.  That  is  to  say  it  gives  Great  Britain  control  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword,  which  constitute  the  assurance 

Senator  Swanson.  You  have  a  copy  of  the  specific  treaty  t 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  I  have  a  copy. 

Senator  Swanson.  I  have  seen  several  magazine  articles^  but  £ 
have  never  seen  a  full  copy  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  RussBLL.  I  wish  to  read  part  of  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  will  put  the  whole  treaty  in  the  reeordi 
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Senator  Moses.  Will  you  please  state  the  origin  of  Uie  document? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  original  of  the  document  is  signed  by  two 
Persians,  S.  Hassein  EJian  and  Mohamed  Ameen.  S.  Ha^ein'Ehan 
I  know  very  well.     He  was  formerly  in  the  Persian  Legation. 

Senator  Swanson.  Where  did  jrou  get  a  copy  of  that!  How  do 
you  know  it  is  absolutely  authentic? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  know  the  facts  to  be  true. 

Senator  Swanson.  How  do  you  know  that  that  specific  treaty  b 
authentic }>  What  is  it  published  in? 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  not  poiblished  at  all.  I  jgot  it  confidentially, 
and  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  telling  how  I  got  it.  I  can  assure  you, 
however,  it  is  authentic. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  is  a  copy  of  the  original  treaty  t 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  With  no  modification  t 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  the  treaty  was 
entered  into  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  satisfied. 

Senator  Bbandegee.  Let  me  ask  if  that  has  been  made  public  by 
Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  is  a  secret  treaty,  then,  is  it  t 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  not  a  secret  treaty.  It  could  not  be  kept  secret 
through  the  subject  matter  of  it. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  mean  it  is  secret  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not 
been  published  by  either  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  so,  Senator. 

Senator  Swanson.  There  is  an  election  going  on  in  Persia  now  that 
will  elect  a  parliament  that  will  ratify  it. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  will  never  ratify  it. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  ratified. 

Mr.  Russell.  But  there  is  no  intention  to  ratify  it  before  putting 
it  in  effect. 

Senator  New.  When  was  this  negotiated  f    What  is  the  date  of  it  t 

Mr.  Russell.  It  is  only  very  recent.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  news  of  it  had  arrived,  and  it  must  be  very  recent.  I  oo 
not  know  the  exact  date. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  the  treaty  itself  provide  that  in  order 
to  be  valid  it  must  be  ratified  by  the  parliament  f 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Senator  Swanson.  The  constitution  of  Persia  requires  that,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  constitution  of  Persia  requires  that.  ^ 

Senator  New.  Requires  ratification  by  the  rersian  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Senator  Moses.  The  constitution  of  China  requires  similar  ratifica- 
tion.   The  Shantung  treaty  went  into  effect  without  that. 

Mr.  Russell.  This  will  also,  probably. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  the  constitution  of  Persia  provide  that 
they  can  convey  the  property  of  Persia  to  any  other  nation? 

Mr.  Russell.  Unquestionably  not,  sir,  and  that  is  the  point  that  I 
wish  to  make.  Neimer  the  parUament  nor  the  executive  cotild  make 
such  a  treaty,  nor  both  together.     I  can  quote  the  constitution  here. 
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Senator  Swansok.  That  has  been  discussed  m  the  September 
a^azineS)  I  think  in  several  of  them.  The  magazines  of  the  Sep- 
tember issues  have  discussions  of  that  treaty^  but  none  of  them  had 
a  cop^  of  it.  The  reason  I  was  anxious  to  know  was  whether  jou  are 
satisned  that  this  was  an  puthentic  treaty. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  if  you  will  let  me  read  some  of  it,  it  sounds 
like  an  authentic  treaty.     [Reading:] 

It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  Persian  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  his  Britannic 
BiAajeetv's  minister  acting  on  behalf  of  his  Government  on  the  other  hand,  as  follows: 

1.  Trie  British  Government  reiterates  in  the  most  categorical  manner  the  under- 
takings which  they  have  repeatedly  given  in  the  past  to  respect  absolutely  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Persia. 

Senator  Knox.  They  all  begin  that  way. 
Mr.  Russell  (reading): 

2.  The  British  Government  wiU  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  the 
services  of  whatever  expert  advisers  may,  after  a  consultation  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, be  considered  necessary  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Persian  administra- 
tion. These  advisers  shall  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with  adequate 
powers,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  advisers. 

3.  The  British  Government  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  such 
officers  and  such  munitions  and  equipment  of  modem  type  as  may  be  adjud$i;ed  neces- 
sary by  a  joint  commission  of  military  experts,  British  and  Persian,  which  shsdl  be 
assembled  forthwith  for  th6  purpose  of  estimating  the  needs  of  Persia  in  respect  to 
the  formation  of  the  uniform  force  which  the  Persian  Government  purposes  to  create 
for  the  establidmient  and  preservation  of  order  in  the  country  and  its  frontiprs. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  financiering  the  reforms  indicated  in  clauses  two  and  three  of 
this  agreement  the  Briti^  Government  offers  to  provide  or  arrange  a  substantial  loan 
for  the  Government  of  Persia  for  which  adequate  security  shall  be  sought  by  the  two 
Governments  in  oonsulation,  in  the  revenues  of  the  customs  or  other  sources  of  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  Government.  Pending  completion  of  negotiations  for 
such  a  loan  the  British  Government  will  supply  on  account  of  it  such  funds  as  may 
be  needed  for  initiating  the  salient  features  of  reforms. 

5.  The  British  Government,  fully  reco^zing  the  urgent  need  which  exists  for  the 
improvement  of  communications  in  Persia,  both  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  trade 
ana  the  preventi6n  of  famine,  is  required  (?)  to  cooperate  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Persian  forms  of  transport;  subject  always  to 
the  examination  of  the  problems  by  experts  and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments as  to  the  particular  projects  wnich  may  be  most  necessary,  practicable,  and 
profitable. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  the  appointment  forthwith  of  a  joint  committee 
of  experts  for  the  examination  and  revision  of  the  existing  customs  tariff  with  a  view 
to  its  reconstruction  on  a  basis  calculated  to  accord  with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
the  country  and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

Now,  then,  I  wish  to  show  the  animus  of  this. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  that  all  the  treaty  t 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  all  I  know  of.  1  think  that  is  all,  sir.  The 
signature  is  not  here. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  all  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  think  it  is  all  the  treaty. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Will  you  let  me  ask  a  question  there. 

I  saw  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  com- 
ing to  this  country.    There  is  a  Shah  of  Persia  at  present,  is  there  not  f 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes;  there  is. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  How  does  the  cabinet  of  Persia  make  this 
treaty  instead  of  the  Shah  t 

Mr.  Russell.  Under  the  constitution  the  Shah  has  no  responsi* 
bility. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  He  is  not  a  party  to  it  in  any  way  t 

Mr.  Russell.  Legally,  not. 
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Senator  Bbandeoee.  He  does  not  sign  t 

Mr.  Russell.  He  does  not  sign. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  you  looked  at  the  constitution  of  Fersis 
to  see  whether  a  treaty  for  the  loan  of  money  requires  ratification  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  mostly  for  the  loan  of  money,  is  it  not  f 

Mr.  Russell.  It  takes  on  the  form  of  disarmament) 

Senator  Swanson.  The  control  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  That  and  the  loaning  of  money. 

Senator  Knox.  And  the  determination  hy  tne  commission  of  the 
size  of  the  army  and  the  amount  of  ammimition,  etc. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Before •jrou  proceed,  will  it  interrupt  you  to 
ask  a  liUestion  ? 

Mr.  Kussell.  No. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Is  there  anything  in  this  treaty  that  we  are 
now  considering,  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  that  affects  this 
question  about  which  you  are  raising  objection?  Perhaps  Senator 
Knox  has  given  some  attention  to  this  Question. 

Senator  Knox.  The  only  relevancy  that  it  seems  to  have,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  was  announced  when  the  list  of  nations  was  given  out, 
some  months  ago,  that  were  to  be  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
lec^e,  Persia  was  to  be  one  of  those  that  was  to  be  invited. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  in  the  treaty  itaelf,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Knox.  If  that  is  in  the  treaty  itself,  all  the  better.  It 
struck  me  as  a  serious  thin^  if  after  the  league  was  projected  and  after 
they  were  all  to  go  into  this  league  as  independent  factors,  and  even 
on  the  assumption  that  Persia  might  be  a  dependent  nation,  if  there 
was  to  be  a  provision  in  the  league  as  to  how  mandatories  were  to  be 
appointed  for  the  backward  nations,  if  one  of  the  proponents  of  the 
league  and  one  of  the  powerful  members  of  the  league  should  make  a 
secret  agreement  by  wnich  she  got  such  a  hold  on  one  of  the  members. 

Senator  Moses.  On  page  43  of  the  committee  print  appears  the 
annex  to  part  1  of  the  treaty,  which  is  the  covenant  of  the  league  of 
nations.  That  annex  is  divided,  first,  '^Original  members  of  the 
league  of  nations  signatories  on  the  treaty  of  peace. "  Then  follows 
a  hst  of  13  States  '^invited  to  accede  to  the  covenant, "  and  one  of  the 
13  States  so  invited  by  the  treaty  is  Persia. 

Mr.  Russell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  New.  I  merely  wish  to  remark  that  it  was  in  order  to 
develop  whether  anything  of  this  kind  was  going  on  that  I  asked 
Secretary  Lansing  here  on  the  occasion  of  his  hearing  if  there  were 
any  secret  treaties  of  which  he  knew,  and  if  there  were  any  assurances 
that  there  would  be  any  other  secret  treaties,  and  it  develops  now 
that  om*  allies  and  om*  associates  in  the  league  of  nations  are  making 
secret  treaties. 

Senator  Swanson.  That  could  not  be  a  secret  treaty. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Just  wait  until  Senator  New  has  finished. 

Senator  New.  It  is  a  secret  treaty.  Nobody  else  has  been  given 
an  understanding  that  anvthin^  of  the  kind  was  under  negotiation, 
and  I  think  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  it  is  a  secret 
,  treaty  in  order  to  give  one  of  our  allies  a  greater  hold  of  one  of  the 
so-called  backward  nations  than  she  had  at  the  time  the  league  of 
nations  scheme  was  outlined. 
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Senator  Swanson.  As  I  understand,  your  position  then  would  be 
that  und^  the  league  the  United  States  could  not  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  a  South  American  Repubhc  concerning  money  or  any- 
thing.    Is  that  your  contention  i 

Senator  New.  No;  that  is  not  my  contention. 

Senator  Swanson.  It  is  not  a  secret  treaty.  It  must  be  nttified 
by  the  parliament  in  Persia. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  wiH  never  be  ratified. 

Senator  Swanson.  But  it  must  be  ratted  in  order  to  be  effective? 

Mr,  Russell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  CJonsequently  it  could  not  be  a  secret  treaty. 
The  only  question  was  if  Persia  and  Great  Britain  were  to  enter 
into  an  a^eement  regarding  the  subject  of  loaning  money  and 
fxirnishing  officers  for  the  British  Army,  and  that  woufi  not  be  a  bit 
different  than  if  we  were  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
or  a  South  American  Republic. 

Mr.  Russell.  It  would  be  very  much  different,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  read  some  history. 

Senator  Moses.  May  I  interrupt  ? 

Senator  Brandegee.  One  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Russell.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Senator  Swanson.  "What  is  the  difference  between  this  and  any 
agreement  1 

Mr.  Russell.  The  difference  is  this:  For  a  hundred  years  Persia 
has  been  bedeviled  bv  Russia  and  England,  and  this  is  a  continuation 
of  that  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  England,  as  I  can  show  by 
this  pamphlet,  a  copy  of  which  I  mtend  to  give  to  every  Senator. 

S^ator  Swanson.  Does  she  pledge  her  sovereignty  and  integrity  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  She  always  does  that. 

Senator  Moses.  Would  it  help  change  the  essential  conditions  in 
the  case  at  all  if  we  admitted  that  this  treaty  is  another  open  cove* 
nant,  openly  arrived  at  ? 

Senator  Knox.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  a 
secret  treaty  or  open  treaty.     It  is  what  the  treaty  does. 

Senator  Moses.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Senator  Knox.  It  would  be  a  reasonable  understanding  and  there* 
fore  be  vaUdated  by  article  21  of  thb  league  of  nations. 

Senator  Swanson.  Is  it  not  an  original  understanding,  like  the 
Monroe  doctrine  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  want  to  sav  this,  that  it  is  not  a  secret  treaty,  as 
it  was  not  made  in  secret,  and  it  is  not  the  kind  of  treaty  whicn  the 
Constitution  excepts'  from  ratification  by  the  national  assembly • 
The  Constitution  provides  [reading]: 

No  treaty  shall  be  made,  nor  a  concession  given,  nor  any  national  property  trans- 
ferred except  after  ratification  and  approval  by  a  majority  of  Parliament,  save  when 
only  secret  treaties  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  country. 

And  then  further  down  [reading]: 

Treaties  which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  government  and  nation  to  keep  secret 
are  excepted. 

Now,  I  contaid  that  the  subject  matter  is  such  that  it  would  not 
be  allowed  to  be  kept  secret,  the  turning  over  the  whole  power  of 
the  Government  to  a  foreign  power. 
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Now,  then,  I  want  to  read  a  few  things  to  show  the  animus  of  llie 
treaty,  the  meaning  of  tlie  treaty,  and  this  pamphlet  contains  in 
chronological  order 

Senator  Swansgn.  What  pamphlet  t 

Mr.  Russell.  Signed  by  these  two  Persians. 
.  Senator  Swansgn.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  Mohammed  Ameen,  but  S.  Hassein 
E3ian  used  to  be  a  member  of  the  Persian  Legation.  Tliey  are  both, 
I  understand,  Mohammedans,  Persians  by  birth,  consequently 
Aryans  and  km  to  us. 

Kow,  then,  if  you  will  let  me  read  right  here  a  little  of  this  pamphlet, 
I  think  you  will  see  the  animus  and  intention  of  the  treaty.   [Reading:] 

By  a  new  treaty  with  the  Britiflh  Government  Persia  has  been  sold  to  Great  BriiaiiL 
It  Ib  necessary  that  it  be  known  that  in  the  year  1906,  aa  tho  result  of  a  revolntioii, 
Persia  acquired  a  constitution. 

And  it  is  this  constitucion  which  is  quoted  here,  and  the  thing  that 
is  of  concern  in  this  treaty,  among  others,  is  whether  it  ^inll  be 
approved  by  the  national  assembly.     [Reading:] 

The  British  Government  has  concluded  a  treaty  at  a  moment  when  there  is  no 
Parliament  in  session  to  ratify,  and  with  a  cabinet  which  is  a  creature  brought  into 
bdbg  as  a  result  of  pressure  by  the  British  Government,  and  which  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  Parliament  by  a  young  Shah,  who  has  constantly  been  threatened 
with  dethronement  if  he  fails  to  support  Brititih  projects,  and  who  has  no  legal  rig^t 
or  power  to  sign  the  treaty  without  the  approval  of  rarlJament. 

Senator  Knox.  How  old  is  he  ?    Do  you  know  ? 
Mr.  Russell.  I  attended  his  coronation  in  1914.     He  was  then  18 
years  old.     [Reading:] 

It  Ib  said  that  the  British  are  going  to  advance  110,000,000  for  this  treaty.  Is  it  not 
struige  that  she  wants  to  purchase  a  coimtry  three  times  as  big  as  Fnmce  in  such  an 
illegal  way  and  for  really  nothing?  Because  whatever  she  arranges  to  pay  to  the 
Persian  Government  is  to  be  paia  in  bank  notes,  while  l^e  consession  ot  Uie  bank 
notes  has  been  given  to  the  English  bank  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  and 
there  w  not  at  all  any  actual  control  on  publishing  the  bajik  notes.  It  is  to  be  said 
the  payment  of  millions  means  iLe  deUvery  of  some  pieces  of  paper.  In  the  English 
ParluuDient  it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed  to  the  peace 
conference. 

Resp^ecting  the  integrity  and  independence,  which  always  have  been  promised  by 
the  British  Government,  some  details  will  be  mentioned,  as  follows,  to  prove  the 
reliability  or  the  contrary  of  such  promisee.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  to  have  it  said 
in  the  British  Parliament  that  probably — even  probably — ^will  be  submitted  to  the 
peace  conference  such  a  shameful,  illegal  treaty? 

No  constitution  could  have  been  intended  to  give  the  Parliament 
or  the  executive  or  both  the  power  to  approve  such  a  national  hari- 
kari. 

Senator  Swanson.  Have  you  not  seen  somewhere  that  an  election 
is  being  held  there  for  the  piu-pose  of  rejecting  or  ratifying  the  treaty ! 

Mr.  KussELL.  No. 

Senator  Swansgn.  I  have  seen  in  the  magazines  that  an  election 
is  pending. 

Mr.  Russell.  An  election  is  pending. 

Senator  Swansgn.  And  that  is  an  issue  t 

Mr.  Russell.  An  election  goes  on  there  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  that  the  treaty  is  an  issue  in  the  election? 

1^.  Russell.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 
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Senator  Brandegee.  What  is  the  date  of  the  papers  from  which 
you  are  reachng? 

Mr.  E^ssELL.  August  9. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  know  whether  this  treaty  has  heen 
sent  to  the  peace  conference  or  not) 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  has  not,  but  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Swanson.  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament, 
lias  it  not  f 

Mr.  Russell.  In  a  way. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Was  it  acted  upon  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment or  the  House  of  (Commons  t 

Mr.  Russell.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

It  says  here  [reading]: 

In  the  English  Parliament  it  has  been  said  that  the  British  Government  will  respect 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed 
to  the  peace  conference. 

That  statement  was  made  that  it  would  probably  be  proposed  to 
the  peace  conference  on  account  of  the  outcry  that  the  French  were 
making  about  the  treaty.  They  like  to  have  a  word  in  Persia  every 
now  and  then.  They  had  some  official  business  themselves  there  at 
one  time.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  action  taken.  It  may 
have  been  ratified  bv^the  British  Parliament. 

Senator  Knox.  Tiiis  hearing  will  develop  the  facts.    That  is  the 

Joint  of  it.     If  there  are  any  questions  aoout  this  thing,  this  will 
evelop  the  truth. 
Mr.  KussELL.  Now,  then,  a  little  later  along  it  says  [reading:] 

On  the  31  st  of  August,  1907,  when  a  treaty  wab  niiade  between  Russia  and  England 
for  the  arrangement  of  three  zones  in  Persia,  which  raised  ^eat  commotion,  in  order  to 
silence  the  Persians,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  BritiBh  Minister  in  Teheran,  wrote  an 
official  letter  to  the  Persian  Government  containing  the  following  lines:  '* Neither  of 
the  two  Governments  who  have  signed  the  treaty  wants  anything  from  Persia  and  this 
treaty  does  not  harm  or  mean  any  loss  either  to  Persia  or  any  other  powers,  because  this 
is  only  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  that  hereafter  neither  of  the 
two  shall  take  any  step  against  the  other.  So  Persia  is  quite  free  and  able  to  use  »U 
her  energies  for  the  welfare  of  herself,  and,  if  there  was  any  prohibition  for  develop- 
ment of  the  country  before,  hereafter  there  would  be  no  prohibition.  The  independ- 
-ence  and  integrity  of  Persia  is  respected.  ** 

I  wish  to  remind  you  now  that  the  railroads,  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, have  to  be  arranged  by  cooperation  with  Great  Britain, 
xhat  is  to  keep  the  people  from  building  ridlroads  in  Persia,  except 
any  few  that  sne  might  want. 

This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Persian  Government  on  September  4, 
1907,  while  in  the  introduction  of  the  said  treaty  of  1907  is  written 
also,  in  effect,  as  follows:  ''As  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have 
been  and  are  respecting  and  not  touching  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Persia'* — ^now  Jet  us  see  how  the  truthfiuness  of  their 
promises  has  been  manifested. 

On  June  23,  1908,  they  were  quietly  supporting  Mohamad  Ali  Shah  when  by  his 
orders  the  Parliament  was  bombarded  by  the  Russian  officer.  Col.  liakhoff,  and  a 
number  of  Liberals  and  Deputies  were  killed,  captured,  and  hanged. 

Senator  Ekox.  I  do  no  think  that  this  that  you  are  reading  is 
relevant  to  the  question.  As  you  are  going  to  put  it  into  the  record, 
I  suggest  that  you  get  down  to  the  meat  ot  the  thing,  if  there  is  any 
more  meat  in  it.  '  {think  that  is  about  all. 
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Mr.  Rus^LL.  I  think  that  you  made  my  speech  before  I  got  a 
chance  to  make  it. 

Senator  Knox.  I  am  glad  to  serve  you  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  am  glad  you  did,  Sienator. 

Now,  then,  I  did  not  know  what  the  committee  would  do  or 
attempt  to  do.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  turning  over  the  absolute  control  of 
the  functions,  of  all  the  administration,  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  especially  the  sword  and  the  purse,  to  a  forei^ 

(>ower,  which  has  been  oppressing  Persia  in  connection  with  Russia 
or  a  hundred  years.  Now  that  Russia  is  out  of  the  game,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  policy  of  the  English  ought  to  be  abandoned.  She 
ought  to  learn  better  manners.  I  see  no  reason  for  her  going  ahead 
in  the  same  old  way  or  a  little  worse,  because  the  fact  that  Russia  was 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  safeguard  for  Persia's  independence. 

Senator  Swanbon.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  prohibited  from 
making  loans? 

Mr.  KussELL.  Why,  Senator,  1  do  think  that  I  should  put  it  as 
strongly  as  that,  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  making  loans 
from  Great  Britain. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  think  that  Great  Britain  in  all  probability 
should  be  prohibited  from  making  loans  to  credit  nations? 

Mr.  Russell.  Great  Britain  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  loans 
to  Persia  which  have  been  the  cause  of  oppression. 

Senator  Swanson.  In  making  loans  and  building  railroads  ?  For 
that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  loans  where 
other  people  coidd  not. 

Senator  Moses.  If  they  had  a  consortiimi  in  Persia,  just  as  has 
been  proposed  in  China,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  tnat? 

Mr.  Russell.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Moses.  What,  in  y;our  opinion,  is  going  to  be  the  practical 
effect  of  this  treaty  ?  Is  it  going  to  put  Persia  imder  a  virtual  British 
protectorate  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Absolutely,  yes. 

Senator  Moses.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  voting  strength 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  council  of  the  league  of  nations  when  Persia 
becomes  a  member?    Will  it  increase  Great  Britain's  vote  by  one? 

Mr.  Russell,  I  hardly  think  so. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  have  not  followed  you  in  your  process  of 
proving  that  Persia  is  losing  her  sovereignty. 

Mr.  KussELL.  Why,  she  has  turned  overpractically  the  piu^e  and 
the  sword  bv  this  treaty,  which  says  that  the  British  shall  fmnish 
experts  of  all  kinds  for  tne  various  departments — that  is,  the  financial 
department  included — and  is  to  furnish  officers  for  the  army  that  is 
to  be  created. 

Senator  EInox.  And  what  I  think  is  even  a  more  significant  fact, 
just  abandoning yom*  expression  of  ''the  purse  and  the  sword,''  she 
IS  giving  her  whole  financial  affairs  under  tne  control  of  Great  Britain 
by  virtue  of  loans  and  the  appointment  of  financial  advisers  and 
experts  to  handle  not  only  those  loans  but  to  handle  ho*  taxation. 

Then  another  great  attribute  of  sovereignty  that  she  is  giving  up  is 
that  the  size  of  tne  army  and  the  equipment  are  all  to  depend  upon 
the  joint  commissioui  of  which  Great  Britain  is  to-be  a  member. 
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All  of  those  things  are  a  surrender  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  of 
the  most  important  character^  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  whole 
sovereignty  or  not. 

Senator  New.  I  understand  that  the  army  is  to  be  under  the  com* 
tnand  of  British  officers. 

Senator  Knox.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Russell.  Yes.  And  these  advisers  are  not  only  advisers,  but 
in  any  case  they  must  take  the  advice,  as  this  pamphlet  will  con- 
vince the  Senators.  And  I  wish  to  state  that  the  historical  facts  down 
to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Persia  in  October,  1914,  states  in  this 

Eamphlet,  I  laiow  definitely  to  be  correct,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
elieve,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  others  are  correct. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  China  has  made  similar  treaties  with  other 
powers,  has  she  not,  as  to  financial  advisers  ? 

Jtfr.  Russell.  There  would  be  similar — ;— 

Senator  Knox.  1  can  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Brandegee.  1  was  asking  only  for  information. 

Senator  Knox.  The  only  advisers  China  has  had  under  our  treaties 
have  been  men  to  see  that  the  funds  that  were  loaned  to  China  were 
honestly  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were,  loaned. 
For  instance,  when  we  loaned  money  to  build  a  railroad,  we  appointed 
an  officer  to  see  that  the  railroad  was  built  with  the  monej.  1  think 
Great  Britain  loaned  money,  and  she  appointed  an  adviser  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Senator  Branbegee.  Those  are  practically  inspectors  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  money. 

oenator  Knox.  Yes;  and  general  advisers,  as  Moi]gan  Shuster  was 
on  financial  matters.  They  went  as  private  individuals,  not  as 
representatives  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Brandegee.  One  more  question,  then  I  have  done. 

It  appears  by  the  proposed  treaty  that  Persia  is  to  be  asked  to  join 
the  lec^ue  of  nations,  but  the  league  of  nations  is  not  yet  in  existence. 
Great  Britain  and  Persia  are  in  the  process  of  making  this  treaty  to 
which  you  refer.  What  do  you  suggest  that  the  Senate  can  do  aBout 
it) 

Mr.  Russell.  I  wish  the  Senator  to  make  a  ringing  protest  against 
the  whole  thing,  and  if  the  Senators  will  read  this  pamphlet  carefully 
and  accept  my  statement  that  all  the  historical  facts  up  to  the  time 
that  I  left,  in  October,  1914,  are  true,  they  will  be  convinced  that  sudi 
a  protest  ought  to  be  made. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  will  put  the  pamphlet  in  the  record, 
and  also  the  copy  of  the  treaty  ? 

Mr.  Russell.  Y6s. 

(Ihe  pamphlet  referred  to,  containing  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  is 
herewith  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

The  New  Stranqling  of  Persia — Great  Britain's  Promises  and  Their  Fxtl- 

nLLUENT — A  Hundred  Years  Oppression. 

The  inspiring  words  of  President  Wilson  at  the  crisis  of  the  Great  War  found  lodg- 
ment in  tne  public  conscience  of  the  world,  quickened  the  pulse  of  nations  long 
subject  to  oppression,  and  opened  wide  ^e  door  of  hope  to  peoples  who  till  then  were 
in  despair. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  words  were  spoken  which  did  not  deal  with  temporary 
expedients  or  wil^  an  adjustment  of  the  issues  of  the  war  in  the  interests  of  the  strong 
and  at  the  expense  of  Uie  weak. 
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Then,  it  was  sougfat  to  lay  the  founoatioiiB  of  a  peace  wfaidii  would  not  be  mofiy 
the  reefitablishment  of  an  artificial  eqnililMimn  among  the  powers,  bat  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  true  accord  founded  upon  justice  and  right.  All  nations,  great  and  smail, 
were  presumed  to  be  equals,  although  up  to  that  moment  such  equjuity  and  liberty 
were  unknown  to  the  philosophy  of  international  politics. 

The  words  of  President  Wilson  were  as  a  rainbow  consoling  humanity  in  its  hoa<-  of 
travail,  pointing  to  a  path  flooded  with  the  light  of  hope  and  destined  to  lead  to  a 
new  era. 

After  a  vigil  of  50  years,  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  been  reimited  to  France.  Italy 
welcomes  to  her  bosom  her  children  of  Italia  Irredenta.  Poland's  martyrdom  is  over 
and  her  independence  a  fact.  The  Jugo-Slavs  are  gathered  to  their  mother  Serbia, 
Bohemia  has  finally  heard  the  tocsin  ring  out  the  hour  of  her  deliverance. 

But  Persia,  of  glorious  history,  and  the  Persians,  the  outposts  of  civilization,  who 
have  been  the  prey  of  two  great  powers  for  a  century  and  whose  progress  has  been 
arrested  by  external  forces,  find  themselves  laboring  under  a  new  foreign  oppression. 
When  thev  wished  to  adopt  the  European  methods  in  their  economic  ana  pc^tical 
systems,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  powers  who  only  thought  of  weaken- 
ing them  and  suppressing  their  independence.  Notwithstanding  that  promises  have- 
b^n  solemnly  made  to  respect  Persia's  independence  and  territorial  integrity,  these 
promises  have  not  been  observed,  and  the  violation  of  her  sovereignty  should  give 
an  unquestioned  right  to  Persians  to  lay  their  claims  before  the  peace  conference  and 
the  lea^e  of  nations,  especially  before  the  liberal  peoples  of  the  world,  and  above  all 
the  Umted  States  of  America,  whose  President  has  opened  the  door  of  hope  to  all 
nations. 

By  a  new  treaty  with  the  British  Government  Persia  has  been  sold  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  known  that  in  the  year  1906,  as  the  result  of  a  revolution. 
Persia  acquired  a  constitution.  Her  new  status  was  recognized  by  all  the  powen, 
after  the  Fundamental  law  was  ratified  by  the  nation  and  proclaimed  by  the  Shah 
(Mozalfarod-din). 

In  that  constitution  it  is  written  (a)  the  King  shall  not  interfere  with  the  govern- 
mental functions.  (&)  The  Government  shall  consist  of  a  prime  minister,  selected 
by  the  King,  presented  to  and  confirmed  by  the  Parliament,  and  then  the  prime 
minister  is  to  form  his  cabinet,  (c)  No  treaty  shall  be  made  nor  a  concession  given, 
nor  any  national  property  transferred  except  after  ratification  and  approval  by  a  ma- 
jority m  Parliament,  save  only  when  secret  treaties  are  necessary  in  the  interest  o( 
the  country,  (d)  The  King  before  being  crowned,  on  coronation  day,  and  before 
ascending  the  throne,  shall  appear  before  Parliament  and  make  an  oatn  that  he  will 
do  nothing  contrary  to  the  constitution  or  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  present 
Shah,  who  is  23  years  of  age,  at  the  age  of  18  took  such  an  oath  and  was  given  the  crown. 

Articles  16,  22,  24,  25,  39,  and  44  of  the  fundamental  law  are  as  follows: 

Art.  16.  In  general,  all  laws  necessary  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Government  and 
Kingdom  and  the  regulation  of  State  affairs  and  for  the  constitution  of  ministries 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Nationa'  Assembly  (Parliament). 

Art.  22.  Whenever  a  part  of  the  revenue  or  property  of  the  Government  or  State 
is  to  be  sold,  or  a  change  of  frontier  or  border  becomes  necessary,  it  will  be  done  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  24.  Treaties,  conventions,  the  granting  of  concessions,  or  monopohes.  either 
commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural,  whether  the  other  party  be  a  native  or  a  for- 
eigner, can  only  be  done  with  the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Treaties  which  may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  Nation  to  keep  secret 
are  excepted. 

Art.  25.  All  loans  to  the  Government  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  whether  internal 
or  foreign,  will  be  made  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of. the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  o9.  No  sovereign  can  ascend  the  throne  unless,  before  coronation,  he  appears 
before  the  Nationsd  A^mbly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Senate  and  the  cabinet  of  ministers  swears  the  following  oatib: 

"I  take  the  Lord  most  High  to  witness  and  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Word  of  God  and  by 
all  that  is  sacred  before  Goof,  that  I  will  devote  all  my  energy  to  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence of  Persia,  guarding  and  protecting  the  linuts  of  the  realm  and  the  rights  of 
the  people.  I  will  be  the  guardian  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution  of 
Persia  and  will  rule  in  accordance  with  it  and  the  laws  which  have  been  decreed,"  etc. 

Art.  44.  The  sovereign  is  absolved  from  all  responsibility. 

The  British  Government  has  concluded  a  treaty  at  a  moment  when  there  is  no 
Parliament  to  ratify,  and  with  a  cabinet  which  ia  a  creature  brought  into  being  as  a 
result  of  pressure  by  the  British  Government,  and  which  has  not  been  presented  to 
the  Parliament  by  a  young  Shah,  who  has  constantly  been  threatened  wil^  dethrone 
ment  if  he  fails  to  support  British  projects  and  who  nas  no  legal  right  or  power  to  ago 
the  treaty  without  the  approval  of  Parliament. 
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There  is  no  doubt  concenung  the  illegaiity  and  invalidity  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
world  should  judge  whether  the  British  Government,  by  reason  alone  of  its  might, 
should  compel  the  execution  of  this  spiuious  instrument  while  the  peace  conference 
is  sitting  and  while  a  league  of  nations  is  being  formed  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
such  wroncs  to  weaker  nations  as  Great  Britain  is  guilty  of  in  ttiia  indefensible  pact. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  are  proing  to  advance  $10,000,000  for  this  treaty.  Is  it 
not  strange  that  she  wants  to  purchase  a  country  three  times  as  big  as  France  in  such 
an  illegafway  and  for  reaUy  nothing?  Because  whatever  she  arranges  to  pav  to  the 
Peisian  Government  is  to  be  paid  in  bank  notes,  while  the  concession  of  the  bank 
notes  has  been  given  to  the  English  bank  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia,  and  there 
is  not  at  all  any  actual  control  on  publishing  the  bank  notes.  It  is  to  be  said  the  pay- 
ment of  millions  meanft  the  delivery  of  some  pieces  of  paoer.  In  the  English  Parlia- 
ment it  has  been  said  that  the  Bntidh  Government  will  respect  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Persia  and  again  that  this  treaty  will  be  proposed  to  tiie  peace 
conference. 

Respecting  the  integrity  and  independence,  which  alwavs  has  been  promised  by 
the  British  Government,  some  details  will  be  mentioned,  as  follows,  tn  prove  the  relia- 
bility or  the  contrary  of  such  promises.  But  is  it  not  wonderful  to  have  it  said  in  the 
British  Parliament  that  probably — even  probably — will  be  submitted  to  the  peace 
conference  such  a  shameful,  illegfal  treaty? 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1907,  when  a  treaty  was  made  between  Russia  and  England 
for  the  arrangen\ent  of  three  zones  in  Persia,  which  raised  great  commotion,  in  order 
to  edlence  the  Persians  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  the  Britisn  minister  in  Teheran,  wrote 
an  official  letter  to  the  Persian  Government  containing  the  following  lines:  ''Neither 
of  the  two  Governments  who  have  signed  the  treaty  wants  anything  from  Persia,  and 
this  treatv  does  not  harm  or  mean  any  loss  either  to  Persia  or  any  other  powers,  biacause 
this  is  only  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  that  hereafter  neither  of 
the  two  shall  take  any  step  against  the  other.  So  Persia  is  quite  free  and  able  to  use 
all  her  .energies  for  the  welfare  of  herself,  and  if  there  was  any  prohibition  for  develop- 
ment of  the  country  before,  hereafter  there  would  be  no  prohibition.  The  independ- 
ence and  integritv  of  Persia  is  respected."  This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Persian 
Government  on  September  4,  1907,  while  in  the  introduction  of  the  said  treaty  of 
1907  id  written  also,  in  effect,  as  follows:  "  As  botli  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  been 
and  are  respecting  and  not  touching  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Persia" — 
now  let  us  see  how  the  truthfulness  of  their  promises  has  been  manifested. 

On  June  23,  1908,  they  were  quietly  supporting  Mohamad  AH  Shah  when  by  his 
orders  the  parliament  was  bombarded  by  the  Russia^  officer  Col.  Liakhoff,  and  a 
number  of  liberals  and  deputies  were  killed,  captured,  and  hanged.  The  nation 
once  more  started  a  revolution  and  dethroned  the  said  traitor  shah  on  July  16«  1909. 

When  the  Persian  Parliament  approved  that  all  the  advisers  for  the  finance  depart- 
ment ought  to  be  employed  from  America,  and  fortunately  the  honest  and  strong 
American  Mr.  W.  Moigan  Shuster,  as  a  private  American  citizen  not  representing  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  as  treasurer  general,  and  with  his 
American  colleagues  commenced  the  development  of  the  finance,  and  a  sum  of  money 
was  lying  in  the  treasury,  in  violation  of  the  signed  documents  concerning  his  abdica- 
tion uiey  caused  the  dethroned  king  to  attack  Persia.  Although  before  the  national ' 
forces  he  was  not  successful,  yet  one  result  was  arrived  at — ^that  was  to  empty  once 
more  the  treasury.  But  still  this  was  not  suf&cient,  and  on  the  29th  of  November, 
191  ly  the  following  ultimatum  was  sent  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  Persian 
Government  (approved  by  the  British  Government),  giving  only  48  hours  for  the 
repty: 

Article  1.  Mr.  W.  Moigan  Shuster  must  be  dismissed  from  the  Persian  service. 

Art.  2.  Persian  Grovemment  must  not  hereafter  employ  advisers  from  other  foreign 
countries,  but  by  permission  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Art.  3.  Persia  must  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Russian  military  who  had  been  sent 
to  Persia  accompanying  this  ultimatum. 

As  the  parlianient  rejected  the  yltimatum  unanimously,  the  Government  was 
pressed  by  the  two  neighbors  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  did  so,  and  the  ultimatum 
was  accepted  without  the  action  by  the  Mejless,  of  all  which  Mr.  Shuster  has  written 
fully  in  his  book  called  ''The  Strangling  of  Persia.'' 

At  the  same  time  Russians  be^n  to  seize  and  hang  many  liberals  of  high  class  and 
head  priests  and  tear  their  bodies.  Prof.  Edward  Browne,  the  oriental  professor  of 
Cambridge  Univeimty,  proves  all  their  savageness  in  his  illustrated  book.  Still  thia 
was  not  sufficient,  ana  the  Mohamedan's  most  sacred  place  in  Khoraaan  was  bombarded 
by  Russian  troops.  From  the  one  side  thousands  of  Russian  troops  were  scattered 
through  Persia  and  from  the  other  side  the  Britiah  Grovemment  began,  from  the  yeat 
1909,  to  send  400  Indian  troops,  and  by  and  by  added  others  until  the  spring  of  1913» 
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when  the  BritLah  sent  the  Seventh  Raiment  of  Indian  troops  to  the  important  port 
•of  Persia,  Bushire,  on  the  shore  of  Persian  Gulf;  and  during  the  war  in  Europe  the 
British  occupied  the  said  port,  which  caused  a  great  commotion  in  Persia  against 
Great  Britain,  so  that  on  the  way  from  Shiraz  to  Bushire  the  British  consa!  via 
arrested  by  the  national  volunteers,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  the  port  to  Per- 
sian hands  to  obtain  the  conaurs  release. 

On  the  26th  of  Jime,  1914,  Sir  Walter  Townle^,  the  British  minister  in  Tehenm, 
writes  a  circular.  No.  2,  to  all  the  British  consuls  in  Persia  as  follows: 

''  It  is  thought  that  at  present  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg  they  are  ^Ting  to 
n^ake  a  fundamental  review  of  the  treaty  of  1907  about  Persia  to  make  it  much 
:stronger." 

On  the  27th  of  Ma^,  1915,  Mr.  Marling,  the  British  minister  in  Teheran,  writes  to  the 
British  consul  in  Shiraz,  Maj.  O' Conner,  as  follows: 

*'We  know  well  that  the  governor  of  Shiraz  (Mokhberossalteneh,  a  well-known 
patriot)  ought  to  be  dismissed  and  since  the  day  of  my  arrival  I  have  been  tryii^ 
for  it." 

On  February  9, 1915,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  the  adviser  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  who 
!had  been  traveling  with  the  Viceroy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  on  board  of  the  eihip 
writes  a  letter  to  Maj.  O'Connor,  the  British  consul  of  Shiraz,  as  follows: 

*' After  a  long  journey,  here  I  am  in  the  port  of  Bushire,  deep  in  thought,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  hills  I  am  looking  toward  you,  and  unfortunately  see  you  sitting  alone, 
sunken  in  thought  and  expecting  an  angel  from  Heaven  to  make  clear  the  destiny  of 
Persia  and  that  of  some  more  powerful  countries;  but  how  can  a  man  fail  to  regret  that 
a  ver)r  rapid  and  more  practical  cooperating  step  is  not  taken  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
the  said  destiny  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  I  was  not  thinking  11  years  ago,  when 
I  was  in  this  port,  accompanying  Lord  CuiTBon,  the  former  Viceroy  of  India,  that  I 
-should  be  back  so  soon,  my  real  reason  is  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  con- 
ceived by  Lord  Curzon  and  the  making  more  practical  his  plan  about  the  above  said 
-destiny,  i.  e.,  to  get  closer  and  nearer  to  the  destinv  I  refer  to." 

In  April,  1915,  just  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Marling,  the  British  minister  in 
Teheran,  at  once,  without  waiting  for  official  ceremonies  of  introduction,  he  visited 
the  young  Shah  and  pressed  on  him  that  Moshirod-dowleh,  the  patriot  prime  minister, 
and  his  cabinet  members  ought  to  be  dismissed  and,  as  Moshirod-dowleh  is  quite  a 
self-respecting  gentleman,  he  at  once  resigned  and  his  forced  resignation  has  led  to 
;all  the  misfortunes  of  Persia  up  to  the  present. 

About  28  months  aso  when  Sepahsaiar,  the  former  Sepahdar,  was  prime  minister, 
the  two  aforesaid  truthful  Governments  got  a  signature  nom  him  that  a  mixed  com- 
mittee containing  five  members,  one  English,  one  Russian,  one  Belgian  (the  Belgian 
•quite  in  ^vor  of  them),  and  two  Persians  (but  these  two  must  be  cnosen  to  suit  the 
Kussian  and  British].  This  committee  to  have  full  control  over  tiie  finances  of  Pez«a 
the  military,  the  religious  and  other  endowments,  etc.,  having  full  authority.  And 
jbccordingly,  that  committee  was  formed  and,  as  Russian  armies  were  quite  close  to 
ihe  capital,  nobody  dared  to  breathe;  but  this  control  did  not  last  more  than  six 
months,  the  length  of  time  of  Sepahsalar's  cabinet.  Again  the  Persian  nation  breathed; 
he  was  dismissed  and  the  arrangement  was  broken  up. 

About  eight  months  ago.  Sir  Percv  Cox,  the  British  minister  at  Teheran,  went  to 
the  young  Shah  and  tola  him  that  the  Shah  must  not  interfere  for  the  change  of  the 
present  cabinet,  and  whenever  he  wants  to  interfere,  it  is  better  to  find  out  first  the 
•opinion  of  the  Briti^  Government. 

About  four  months  ago,  in  spite  of  the  law,  article  12,  as  follows:  , 

"Art.  12.  No  person  will,  oy  any  excuse  whatever,  have  the  right  to  proceed 
against  any  member  of  the  assembly.  Should  by  chance  one  of  the  members  be  guilty 
or  a  public  offense  or  crime,  and  should  he  be  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  the 
•offense,  the  carrying  out  of  punishment  must  still  be  with  the  knowledge  of  the  assem- 
bly," a  note  was  sent  from  the  British  Legation  of  Teheran  to  the  present  cabinet, 
■ordering  them  to  exile  four  very  well-known  patriots  of  high  class,  two  of  them, 
Mostomfiol-Mamelek  and  Samsamoe-Salteneh,  many  times  each  ot  them  prime  min- 
ister and  at  present  deputies,  and  two  others,  Mokhberos-Salteneh,  many  times  minis- 
ter and  at  present  a  deputy,  and  Mostesharod-Dowleh,  many  times  minister  and 
•ex-president  of  tiie  Parliament,  but  this  was  stopped  by  the  voice  of  the  public  and 
fortunately  they  were  not  exiled. 

Letters  and  telegrams  even  from  the  capital  of  the  nearest  province,  Kazvin,  72 
miles  from  Teheran,  when  sent  to  Tehfe*an  are  censored  by  the  British. 

There  are  four  to  five  thousand  British  troops  in  South  Persia,  in  the  name  of  South 
Persian  Rifles,  more  than  5,000  in  Kazvin  and  Reeht,  a  great  number  in  Azarbaijan 
tmd  Khorasan  in  the  north;  also  the  same  in  Hamadan,  Kurdistan,  and  Kermanshah, 
in  the  west. 

If  some  one  wants  to  explain  everything  about  aU  their  oppressions  and  tyranny, 
he  needs  hundreds  of  pages  to  do  so. 
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Yes,  they  have  folly  respected  the  independence  and  integrity  of  PeraU,  and  the 
new  treaty  was  for  that  purpose.  Persia  has  sent  a  deification  of  patriot  members  for 
the  peace  conference  to  Pans  to  make  Persia  free  from  all  the  past  heavy  loads.  The 
result  is  the  heaviset  burden  of  all — the  new  treaty.  Making  a  treaty  requires  two 
sides,  vthiie  this  treat}*^  has  been  confirmed  only  by  one  side,  because  the  other  side 
is  the  Persian  Parliament^  which  is  not  in  session  at  present. 

At  the  time  of  the  amustice  the  Allies  said  that  tney  would  not  converse  a  single 
word  with  a  military  German  Government,  but  would  arrange  with  a  National  Govern- 
ment, and  as  a  consequence  many  changes  were  made  in  Germany. 

Are  now  the  peace  conference,  the  league  of  nations,  the  American  Republic,  which 
has  claimed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  is  one  of  the  Allies,  ready  to  be  in 
favor  of  such  a  one-sided,  illegal  treaty,  while  the  present  condition  of  Persia  is  as 
described  above,  and  Persians  are  surrounded  and  choked,  and  have  not  any  way 
freely  to  proclaim  what  is  in  their  hearts — to  protest  and  complain  against  this  treaty? 

Every  individual  Persian  patriot,  with  the  British  hands  pressing  the  throat  and 
Tirith  bulging  eyes,  is  looking  toward  the  shore  for  safety,  toward  the  results  of  all  the 
brilliant  words  of  the  United  States'  President,  i.  e.,  toward  the  Americans,  for  help 
and  rescue.  Persians  do  not  want  anything  new  and  extra  which  might  seem  difficult 
to  the  American  Nation  and  other  true,  liberal  nations;  but  the/ want  whatever  they 
have  had  before  and  have  now  to  remain  to  themselves  and  to  have  Ibeir  independence 
and  int^jity  and  rights  presented  for  thjem selves  and  their  children. 

If  these  true  and  plain  rights  seem  difficult  to  be  protected,  what  hope  remains  for 
good  results  from  the  brilliant  words  Rpoken  to  prohibit  for  the  future  the  blood  spilling 
and  the  filling  up  once  more  the  fielas  with  human  corpses? 

The  decision  to  be  made  is  laid  before  the  tribunal  of  humanity. 

Persian  National  Association  of  Ajcbbica, 
S.  Hassbin  Khan,  President, 
MoHAMED  Amebn,  SecTetoryy 

1806  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  WaslnngUm,  D.  C, 
August  29, 1919. 

i.  appbndix—thb  new  treaty — 90  galled. 

In  virtue  of  the  close  ties  of  friendship  which  have  existed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  the  past,  and  in  the  convictioxTthat  it  is  in  the  essential  and  mutual  interest 
of  both  in  the  future  that  these  ties  should  be  cemented  and  that  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Persia  should  be  promoted  to  the  utmost. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  tne  Persian  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  minister  acting  on  behalf  of  his  Government  on  the  other  hand  as  follows: 

1.  The  British  Government  reiterates  in  the  most  categorical  manner  the  under- 
takii^  which  they  have  repeatedly  given  in  the  past  to  respect  absolutely  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Persia. 

2.  The  British  Ck>vemment  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government,  the 
services  of  whatever  expert  advisers  may,  after  a  consultation  between  the 'two 
Governments,  be  considered  necessarv  for  the  several  departments  of  the  Persian 
administration.  These  advisers  shall  be  engaged  on  contracts  and  endowed  with 
adequate  powers,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the 
Persian  Government  and  the  advisers. 

3.  The  British  Giovemment  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Government, 
such  officers  and  such  munitions  and  ec^uipment  of  modem  type  as  may  be  adjudged 
necessary  by  a  joint  commission  of  militaiv  experts,  British  and  Persian,  which  isdiall 
be  assembled  forthwith  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  needs  of  Persia  in  respect 
to  the  formation  of  the  uniform  force  which  the  Persian  Government  purposes  to  create 
for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  order  in  the  country  and  its  trontiers. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  financiering  the  reforms  indicated  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  this 
agreement  the  British  Government  offers  to  provide  or  arrange  a  substantial  loan  for 
the  Government  of  Persia  for  which  adequate  security  shall  be  sought  by  the  two 
Governments  in  consultation^  in  the  revenues  of  the  customs  or  other  sources  of  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Persian  Government.  Pending  completion  of  negotiations 
lor  such  a  loan  the  British  Government  will  supply  on  account  of  it  such  funds  as  may 
be  needed  for  initiating  the  salient  features  of  reforms. 

5.  The  British  Government,  fully  reco^;nizing  the  urgent  need  which  exists  for  the 
improvement  of  communications  in  Persia,  both  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  trade 
and  the  prevention  of  famine,  is  required  (?)  to  cooperate  with  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Persian  forms  of  transport,  subject  always  to 
the  examination  of  the  problem  by  experts  and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Govern* 
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ments  aa  to  the  pcrticular  projects  which  may  be  most  neceasary,  -ptact^^rMej  and 
profitable. 

6.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  the  appointment  forthwith  of  a  joint  committee 
of  experts  for  the  examination  and  revision  of  the  existing  customs  tariff  with  a  yiew 
to  its  reconstruction  on  a  basis  calculated  to  accord  with  the  Intimate  interests  of  Uu 
country  and  to  promote  its  prosperity. 

(Signatures.) 

August  9, 1919. 

(By  direction  of  tbe  chairman,  the  following  statement  in  the  case 
of  Lithuania  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Statement  op  B.  F.  Mastaubkab,  Washington,  D.  0. 
organization  op  the  lithuanian  government. 

Lithuania  was  occupied  by  the  German  army  in  1915,  and  since  Germany  considered 
it  part  of  Russia,  she  subjected  the  inhabitants  of  Lithuania  to  aU  of  the  hard^ps 
that  are  imposed  upon  any  ter^tory  by  a  military  invasion.  In  spite  of  tJus,  and  m 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  writing  of  letters  from  one  town  to  another  was  prohibited, 
tne  Lithuanians  managed  to  have  a  national  convention  in  Vilna  in  1§17.  Over 
200  delegates  were  present,  and  this  body  resolved  to  be  independant,  and  elected 
20  men  who  were  to  lay  the  plans  and  organize  a  provisional  government. 

The  German  military  authorities  felt  that  this  body  of  20  men  would  not  have  tlie 
courage  to  do  anything  definite.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence before  the  world.  This  one  act  so  startled  the  Germans,  because  they  had 
planned  to  colonize  Lithuania  with  Germans  and  annex  her,  along  with  Poland,  that 
they  immediately  ordered  that  this  council  be  dissolved.  The  tary^,  or  council, 
continued  its  existence  by  holding  meetings  in  secret  and  issued  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  Lithuanian  people.  Several  of  its  members  were  lodged  in  jail,  and  Mr. 
Klimas,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Lithuanian  CommisBion  to  the  peace  conference, 
was  kept  in  jail  for  a  period  of  three  months  because  they  suspected  that  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Lithuanian  council. 

In  spite  of  the  wat(^ifulness  of  the  Germans,  the  council  maintained  its  oiganizatioii 
and  also  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Lithuanians  who  knew  of  its  existence, 
and  who  gave  it  financial  and  moral  aid  until  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Then  another  convention  was  immediatelv  called  and  the  council  was  enlaiged  to 
40  members.  The  enlar^^ing  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  all  parties  and 
representing  racial  minorities,  i.  e.,  Jews  and  white  Russians. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  body  was  the  declaration  that  Lithuania  will  undertake 
to  pay  its  proportionate  share  of  the  national  debt  which  Russia  contracted  prior  to 
the  war. 

The  enlarged  council,  too,  experienced  its  difficulties  because  the  peace  conference 
in  Paris  permitted  the  German  army  of  occupation,  numbering  aroimd  50,000  men.  to 
remain  In  Lithuania,  and  this  army  interfered  with  the  development  and  influence 
and  organization  of  the  council. 

The  council  howev*'*,  elected  Mr.  A.  Smetona  as  the  President  of  Lithuania,  who 
chose  the  premier.  The  premier  chose  his  cabinet,  filling  all  of  the  necessary  port- 
folios, and  these  are  functioning. 

The  minister  of  justice  has  organized  a  complete  judiciary  system  for  Lithuania. 
Justice  is  being  meted  out  in  the  smallest  hamlets  as  well  as  the  largest  cities. 

The  minister  of  finance  has  arranged  a  national  internal  loan  of  30,000,000  auksino, 
equal  to  7,500,000  dollars. 

The  minister  of  posts  and  of  communications  has  taken  over  all  telephone,  telegraph 
and  railroad  lines,  and  has  reestablished  the  postal  system.  (Lithuanians  of  Am^cao 
descent  have  lately  written  letters  from  America  and  have  received  replies,  thereby 
showing  that  an  emcient  public  service  has  been  organized.) 

The  minister  of  education  has  oreanized  and  opened  schools  through  the  entire 
countxy  under  the  control  of  the  Lithuanian  Government. 

The  minister  of  war  has  organized  and  partially  equipped  an  army  of  about  20,000 
men  who  are  conducting  active  warfare,  and  thev  have  driven  out  the  Bolsheviks 
from  within  Lithuanian  boundaries.  When  he  made  a  call  for  volunteers  over  100,000 
men  responded,  but  only  one-fifth  could  be  accepted  because  Lithuania  did  not  have 
the  necessary  equipment  to  put  all  of  her  sons  in  the  field  aganist  the  Bolshevik 
invaders. 
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The  minuter  of  icfreagn  affairs  has  a  complete  and  efficient  oigaiucation.  Before 
aesuming  the  reei>0DBibility  of  chairman  of  the  commisBioii  to  the  peace  conference, 
he  sent  special  envoys  to  Sweden^  Finland,  Denmark,  Switserland.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  England,  and  he  has  been  assured  of  s^pathy  with  Lithuania's  future  by  all  of 
these  nations,  some  of  whom  have  sent  aid  to  Lithuania.  ^  These  countries  await, 
before  fimd  recognition  of  Lithuania,  the  action  of  the  United  States,  the  country 
which  numbers  amonjs^  its  citizens  1,000,000  Lithuanians. 

The  racial  minoiijies  are  represented  in  this  ministry  which  includes  Jews  and 
White  Russians,  lowing  that  liithuania  is  the  same  to^ay  as  she  was  in  the  past, 
giving  complete  religious  and  political  liberty  to  every  race. 

mUTAJlT  SITUATION. 

Gen.  Zukauskas,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Lithuanian  Army,  is  a  soldier  of 
lifelong  experience.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jtussian  Military  Academv  and  has  had 
experience  in  the  RussoJapanese  War  and  also  in  the  recent  war.  He  fought  agaipst 
G  ermany  as  a  Russian  officer.  When  he  assumed  command  of  the  Lithuai^ui  armies, 
Bolsheviks  occupied  almost  half  of  lithuania.  By  his  military  leadership  and  knowl- 
edge he  has  driven  the  Bolsheviks  out  of  Lithuania,  and  lately  he  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  opposing  Polish  invasion  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  his  troops 
to  combat  that  invasion. 

Bolshevism  can  not  possibly  live  in  Lithuania  because  the  principal  occupatioD 
of  the  country  is  farming,  and  tne  land  is  owned  mostly  by  smaU  land  owners  andhome 
owners  in  the  cities. 

The  original  invasion  of  the  Bolshevild  aroused  national  bitterness  and  also  the 
nation's  ardor  to  defend  what  is  her  own,  and  she  has  succeeded  in  so  doing.  Whether 
or  not  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  present  hard-won  territory  against  a  great 
Bolshevik  offensive  is  a  question.  Probably  not,  and  unless  aid  is  given  Lithuania 
in  the  form  of  military  equipment  a^d  supplies,  then  the  world  might  witness  a  very 
sad  sight,  indeed,  the  overwnelming  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  by  the  Russian  Bolshe- 
vik, leaving  no  .barrier  between  Russia  and  Germany. 

Tlie  peace  conference,  without  considering  the  opinions  of  the  Lithuanian  com- 
mission to  the  peace  conference,  established  a  temporary  line  of  demarcation  between 
Poland  and  LiUiuania.  Lithuanians  were  not  heard  on  this  question,  but  they 
agreed  to  respect  this  line,  althou^  it  is  imjust  and  injurious  and  in  violation  of  the 
ethnographic  line.    But  the  Poles  violated  even  this  line. 

GEBMAN  OOCUPATION. 

« 

Germany  has  been  ordered  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Lithuania^  but  she  is  going 
reluctantly,  and  she  still  wants  and  will  try  to  control  Lithuania^  in  order  that  she 
may  have  an  eastern  door  to  Russia.  So,  because  of  the  geographic  position  of  Lith- 
uania, her  territory  is  desired,  and  three  coimtries,  Germany — Poland,  and  Russia— 
are  attempting  to  wrest  it  from  her. 

BEQUBST  POR  IKTRODUCTION  OF  RBSOLUTION  RECOONIZINQ  UTHUANIAN  GOVBRNMBNT. 

Gentlemen,  we  will  give  you  a  memorandum  which  clearly  presents  Lithuania's  case, 
why  her  independence  e^ould.be  recognized,  and  why  she  should  receive  aid  and 
assistance  from  outside  sources,  especially  from  the  United  States,  not  in  man  power, 
but  in  food,  clothing,  medical,  and  nuhtary  supplies,  for  which  she  can  offer  good 
security.  She  has  men  enough,  who  have  tested  and  have  seen  what  actual  Bolshe- 
vism means. 

A  Senate  resolution,  which  makes  known  our  desires  with  respect  to  recognition, 
will  be  shortly  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  a  request  for  its  introduction  and  a  prayer  for  its  adoption. 

We  know  that  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  government  is  a  function  of  the  executive 
and  not  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government,  but  we  believe  that  the  moral 
effect  of  such  a  resolution  would  be  enormous  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  th» 
European  areas  concerned,  where  we  believe  it  would  immediately  greatly  lessea 
bloodshed  and  destniction  of  property. 
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Statbmbnt  of  Rev.  Jobs  J.  Jakaitis,  Wobcxstbr,  Habs. 
Lithuania's  bblations  with  foulnd. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memben  of  the  conimittee:  The  declaration  of  the  United  Statei 
through  its  supreme  executive  for  the  self-determination  of  small  nations,  was  particn- 
larly  welcomed  by  the  nations  immediately  affected.  Lithuania,  which  since  1795 
had  suffered  undw  the  foreign  yoke  of  Germany  i^Mi  Russia,  was  one  of  tiiose  nations. 
Lithuania,  geographioally  located  between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Poland,  each  one 
of  which  was  making  all  efforts  to  absorb  her,  natuially  had  to  look  to  the  outside  world 
for  assistance. 

It  is  very  hard  to  understand,  but  it  u  a  fact,  that  the  new  Poland  set  heraelf  against 
the  independence  of  Lithuania  and  made  herself  one  of  Lithuania's  chief  enemies. 
The  imperialistic  ideas  of  Germany,  crushed  by  the  mighty  sword  of  America  and  her 
allies,  were  adopted  by  Poland. 

Poland's  aspirations  to  anne  x  Lithuania  were  not  approved  b^  the  peace  coui&ence, 
yet  Poland  did  not  renounce  her  intentions  to  absorb  Lithuania.  It  is  true  that  Uie 
peace  conference  has  set  a  temporary  botmdary  between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Lithuania  peace  delegation  at  Paris  was  not  consulted  and  natur- 
ally the  temporary  boundary  lines  were  set  with  great  injustice  to  Lithuania. 

But  Poland  went  even  further  in  her  plans  of  exploitation  of  Lithuania.  The  Poles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Lithuanian  troops  are  engaged  on  the 
northeast  frontier  against  the  Bolshevists,  have  moved  into  the  southwest  ofLithuania 
and  penetrated  bejrond  the  demarcation  line  laid  down  by  the  supreme  council  ol 
tiie  Allies  as  a  provisional  boundary. 

They  still  continue  to  hold  towns  beyond  this  line  in  defiance  of  the  peace  confer- 
ence^ 

The  Lithuanian  dele^tion  at  Paris  made  strong  protests  to  the  supreme  council 
against  the  Polish  invasion  of  Lithuania. 

Due  to  the  continuous  Lithuanian  protests  aild  appeals,  July  10,  1919,  the  Poles 
were  ordered  bv  Gen.  Foch  to  withdniw  from  Lithuania.  July  13,  1919,  the  PoUfih 
Army  crossed  the  line  of  demarcation  and  continued  its  a^essions  by  invading  larger 
territory,  looting  everything  of  value  and  deporting  prominent  Lithuanian  nationm 

A  new  line  dt  demarcation  was  established.  The  Polish  Army  ax)69ed  this  line 
and  penetrated  more  than  50  kilometers  into  Lithuania,  so  the  line  of  demarcation 
once  more  was  moved  deeper  into  TJthuania  by  the  peace  conference  to  accommodate 
the  advancing  invaders. 

It  is  mth  great  pain  that  the  Lithuanians  have  witnessed  the  Polish  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  the  Bolshevik!  by  invading  Lithuanian  territory.  It  is  still  '^reater 
pain  to  see  that  allied  officers  accompanied  the  Polish  invaders. 

It  is  not  the  interests  of  Lithuania  alone  that  prompt  us  to  call  attention  to  Polish 
aggressions,  but  the  interests  of  American  and  European  civilization  as  w^I. 

liithuania  is  conducting  two  wars,  one  against  the  Bolshevik!  and  the  other  against 
Poland. 

The  small  but  valiant  army  of  Lithuania  was  very  successful  in  her  war  with  the 
Russian  Bolshevik!.  Near  Koshedary  they  won  a  decisive  battie  from  the  Bolshe\iki 
and  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  city  of  Lithuania — ^Vilna. 

But  while  the  Lithuanian  general  war  staff  was  completing  plans  for  the  reoccupa- 
tion  of  Vilna,  the  imexpected  happened;  the  Bolsheviki  turned  Vilna  over  to  the 
Poles. 

From  different  sources  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  a  secret  agreement  between 
Poland  and  the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  Under  this  treaty  the  Poles  are  to  destroy  the 
Western  Ukraloian  Republic  and  receive  as  the  price  Cholm^  Podlachia,  all  Eastern 
Galicia,  Western  Volhynia,  and  parts  of  White  Russia,  and  Lithuania.  Polish  repre- 
sentatives, headed  by  Mr.  Venekowski,  at  Moscow,  are  in  constant  communication 
with  Warsaw.  The  roles,  under  this  agreement,  are  not  to  press  the  Bolsheviki 
actively,  and  no  part  of  Haller's  armv  was  sent  against  the  Bolsheviki.  On  the 
other  hand,  listovski's  army  was  withdrawn  and  sent  against  the  Ukrainians. 

The  sources  of  the  report  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki-Poland  pact  are: 

(a)  The  official  organ  of  the  Bolsheviki,  Izviestia. 

Jh)  *  'Golos  RoBsii^*  No.  104,  July  6,  1919. 
c)  Mr.  Stepan  Baron,  Secretary  of  Ukrainian  National  Organiscations,  in  his  report, 
y  3, 1919. 

(a)  President  Smetona  of  Lithuania,  in  f  letter  to  Prof.  Voldemar,  Lithuanian 
ddegate  at  Paris.    (See  cable  td  New  York  TimeSp  July  30,  by  Selden.) 
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NeverthelesB  Lithuania  will  firiit  the  Bolsheviki  to  the  last  breath,  because  her 
intereet  as  well  as  the  interest  of  humanity  demands  it.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  that  young  republic,  derelicted  by  the  Allies,  to  continue  two  wars  at  the  same 
time,  and  untess  the  indifference  of  the  Allies  be  turned  to  moral  support  by  immediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic,  and  unless  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  extend  to  her  material  support  by  givixig  substflmtial  equipment 
for  the  Lithuanian  Army,  then  we  shall  witness  the  extennination  of  an  old,  noble, 
idealistic  nation  under  the  heel  of  anarchistic  Russia  and  imperialistic  Polaud. 
Europe  will  nave  a  larger  Bolshevist  field  to  deal  with  and  a  stronger  imperialistic 
nation  to  subdue  to  the  democracy  of  the  world. 

Statement  op  Mr.  8^i'anlbt  Kodis,  Surrs  1508, 105  West  Monbob  Street,  Chicaqo, 

III. 

economic  gain  to  lfthuania  and  to  the  world  (ingluding  russia)  bt  uthuanian 

independence. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  will  benefit  the  world's  commerce  by  eliminating 
the  unnatural  tuiff  system  the  object  of  which*was  to  develop  the  trade  of  centnd 
Russia  by  making  transportation  conditions  more  difficult  in  the  western  regions  of 
Ruaaia,  viz,  Baltic  Provinces  along  the  Baltic  shore. 

The  independence  of  l^thuania  will  open  p<)w  markets  for  American  products; 
and  not  only  that,  but  through  Lithuania,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  markets 
of  western  Russia,  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  etc.,  will  become  more  accessible  for 
American  commerce.  • 

The  independence  of  Lithueida  will  not  injure  Russia  economically  or  commer- 
cially, as  in  the  past  Russia  did  not  use  the  rail  or  water  ways  in  Lithuania  which  it 
could  have  afforaed  in  commercial  intercourse  with  the  westen  world. 

Now  LiUiuania,  by  acquiring  and  improving  the  port  ol  Memel,  will  open  up  the 
hinterland.  The  River  Niemen  can  be  utilized  not  only  by  Russia  to  the  east  of 
Lithuania,  but  iJao  by  the  nations  trading  with  Russia  and  with  Lithuania,  giving  a 
much  shorter  and,  therefore,  irore  economic  route,  eliminating  wasteful  double  hauls. 
Moreover,  itte  development  of  the  canal  s3rBtem  begun  by  tne  Germans  during  the 
occipation,  in  expectation  of  annexing  Litiiuania,  will  open  an  all-water  route  from 
Memel  clear  to  the  Black  Sea.  Russia,  for  political  purposes,  in  the  past  created 
centers  of  industry  and  commerce  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  oy  building  railways 
in  such  a  way  that  merchandise  had  to  be  shipped  first  to  rither  one  of  them  before 
it  could  reach  its  final  destination.  A  glance  at  the  map  wili  show  that  Memel  is  on  a 
line  almost  due  west  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  with  the  internationalization  of  this  water- 
way is  bound  to  become  ajpreat  distributing  point  for  Ukrainia  and  White  Russia  and 
the  southern  Provinces  of  Great  Russia — ^but  onl)r  if  the  incentive  for  the  development 
of  Memel  is  given  by  reco^zing  Lithuania's  independence.  Neither  Poland  nor 
Russip  will  ever  develop  this  port  which,  for  them,  is  in  forei^  territory. 

Under  foreign  oppression  Lithuania  would  not  have  the  possibility  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  all  of  its  natural  resources,  for  instance,  mineral  paints,  sulphur  and  other 
minerals,  for  some  of  which  this  country  has  to  depend  on  Germany. 

RELATIONS  TO  BOLSHEVIKI. 

That  Lithuania  proved  a  very  unfertile  ground  for  Bolshevism  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  unable  to  form  at  Vilna  a  Soviet  out  of  Lithuanians; 
and  that  young  men  of  Lithuania  who  were  forced  into  the  Red  Army  deserted  it  at 
the  first  opportunity^  in  order  to  join  the  Lithuanian  National  Army.  Further,  the 
invasion  of  Lithuania  by  Bolsheviki  aroused  the  greatest  resentment  i^ainst  them. 

The  true  spirit  of  Lithuania  is  exemplified  by  the  battle  of  Zasliai,  where  Jithuanians, 
although  surrounded  by  Bolfl(heviki  forces  five  times  ^eater,  preferred  to  die  rather 
than  surrender.  Such  a  spirit  exists  in  Lithuania  to  this  dav  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  receive  proper  aid  and  assistance  from  the  Allies  at  a  time  when  it  was 
most  needed. 

Lithuania  does  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  internal  afPairs  of  Russia,  whether  the 
latt  er  comes  under  the  rule  of  Kolchak,  the  Bolsheviki,  or  any  other  form  of  government 
but  tile  fact  remains  that  Russia  is  the  mother  of  Bolshevism,  just  as  Germany  is  the 
father  of  it. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  means  a  solid  and  dependable  wall  against  Bolshe- 
visnu 
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Lithuania  can  not  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  autonomy  jpromiBed  or  given  \yj 
Russia,  regardless  of  its  form  of  government  because  Finland,  Poland,  and  Oaucadi, 
having  autonomy  granted  to  them  by  Russia,  were  persecuted  and  oppressed.  li&u- 
ania  also  had  autonomy  on  paper,  having  the  right  to  elect  certain  officers,  yet  the? 
Were  forbidden  even  to  read  a  prayer  book  in  their  native  language. 

The  need  of  Lithuania  is  recognition  as  an  independent  nation.  It  will  thrive  and 
grow  on  freedom  as  did  the  United  States. 

Independence  means  freedom  and  freedom  means  progress. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you.  Give  independent  freedom 
to  Lithuania. 

Statement  op  Mb.  J.  J.  Hertmanowigz,  Ohicaoo,  III. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  RBOOONmON  OP  UTHUANIA  BASED  ON  THE  TREATY  OP  PEACE  WITH 

GERM  ANT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  fight  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
is  centered  on  the  desire  f o.'  recognition  of  Lithuania  by  the  United  States  as  a  free 
and  independent  State.  Under  Section  XIV,  article  116,  "Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany,"  you  will  note  that — 

''Germany  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect  as  pennanent  and  inalienable  tbe 
independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  parts  of  the  former  Ruflsian  Empire 
on  August  1, 1914." 

Lithuania  was  f ormerlv  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  She  first  oflicially  declared 
her  independence  on  Feoruary  16,  1918.  That  independei^ce  she  has  maintained  up 
to  the  present  time.  She  functions  through  a  de  facto  government,  republican  in 
form,  it  is  our  contention  that  by  compelling  Germany  to  make  these  acknowledg- 
ments and  agreements  in  this  treaty,  ^duch  Germany  has  formally  ratified,  Lithuanu 
has  come  into  possession  of  a  recognizable  status.  If  Germany  was  oompelled  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  tJbese  territories,  of  which  Lithuania  is  one,  tii«i  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  recognize  litJiuania's  independence  without  coerci0n. 

Article  117  provides  that — 

"Germany  undertakes  to  recocnize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  and  asreementB 
which  may  be  entered  into  by  tiae  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  with  ^ates  nov 
existing,  or  cominj;  into  existence  in  future,  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Empire 
of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  of  any  such 
States  as  determined  therein." 

Here  again  Lithuania  qualifies  for  a  recognizable  status,  for  it  came  into  existence 
as  a  de  facto  State  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  recognition  of  Lithuania 'by  the  United  Statei 
Government  will  be  speedily  followed  by  recoenition  from  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  once  this  has  been  achieved  Germany  will  give  full  force  and  credit  to  all  treatiei 
and  agreements  Lithuania  may  enter  into  with  other  powers. 

Naturally  we  consider  it  indispensable  that  Lithuania  be  accorded  recognition  by 
the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  We  do  not  come  before  the  com- 
mittee asking  for  a  delimitation  of  boundaries  or  guaranties  by  covenant.  Tliese 
things  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  we  need  supplies  or  materials  to  conduct  a 
defense  against  aggressions,  we  can  give  good  security  for  payment  therefor.  But  until 
we  receive  that  recognition,  which  accepts  us  in  the  firmanment  of  nations  as  a  sister 
state,  diplomatic  and  commercial  iptercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  must  of  neces- 
sity be  beset  with  grave  difficulties  and  our  country  subjected  to  great  handicaps.  If 
we  are  denied  reco^tion,  then  all  the  blood  we  shed  and  all  the  depredations  we 
suffered  were  in  vam. 

It  is  with  a  justifiable  national  pride  that  we  note  the  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  nation, 
and  that  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  principles  of  the  American  nation  are  those  which  have 
animated  the  Lithuanian  nation  for  many  centuries  in  the  past  and  which  will  persist 
in  the  future.  As  evidence  of  this  community  of  spirit  and  high  principles  we  can 
point  out  to  you  in  Lafayette  Square  in  this  city  the  monument  to  that  hero  of  whom 
the  Englishpoet  has  said :  "And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Eosduszko  fell.  "  This  hero 
of  two  hemispheres  was  the  embodiment  of  Lithuanian  virtues,  ideals  and  prid^le^; 
his  life  mission  was  to  promote  the  freedom,  liberty  and  independence  of  all  nations 
of  the  world,  and  his  service  to  this  union  in  the  day  of  its  infancy  was  no  less  than  that 
of  Lafayette.  May  the  spirit  of  Kosciuszko,  the  Lithuanian  patriot,  inspire  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  republic  of  freedom  to  recognize  the  freedom  and  inaependence  of 
the  country  of  his  nativity. 
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Statbmbnt  or  F.  P.  Bradchulis,  Chioaoo,  III. 

LITHUANIAN  ATTITUDE  TO  OBBMANT. 

LithuaniA  and  Germany  have  been  for  centuries  mutually  antagonistic.  This 
attitude  has  existed  ever  since  the  so-called  Teutonic  kjught  crusades  against 
Idthuania,  and  from  that  time  German  influence  in  Lithuania  has  found  no  field. 
Even  in  that  part  of  Lithuania  which  forms  the  extreme  northern  part  of  east  Prussia 
and  which  was  dominated  by  the  Germans  for  four  centuries,  Germany  failed  to 
change  the  people's  customs  or  their  language,  and  this  is  an  evident  proof  of  the 
antagonism  which  flows  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Lithuanian  race  toward 
the  Germans. 

Practically  the  whole  of  Lithuania,  in  1915,^  was  occupied  by  German  military 
forces,  and  from  that  time  they  held  it  continuously  until  the  date  of  the  armistice 
and  after.  Germany  believed  that  by  that  conquest  the  whole  of  Lithuania  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  German  Empire,  and  acting  upon  that  assumption  from  the 
very  day  of  its  occupation  it  introduced  its  well-known  system  of  'Eultur."  It 
suppressed  the  publication  of  the  then  existing  Lithuanian  newspapers,  introduced 
the  German  language  in  all  the  schools  of  Lithuania,  and  changed  ue  names  of  towns, 
streets,  and  even  villages,  giving  them  German  names.  Meetings  of  every  nature 
were  prohibited.  Time  and  again  appeals  were  made  to  the  Berlm  Government  for 
the  rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  out  all  was  in  vain,  and  only,  apparently,  when  * 
the  German  militarists  realized  that  their  success  in  the  domination  of  the  world  was 
doubtful  did  they  permit  in  Lithuania  the  organization  of  a  national  council  or 
"Taryba,''  but  they  permitted  it  ug  right  to  exercise  its  functions  except  in  very 
insignificant  matters.  The  Lithtuuiian  people,  knowing  Germany's  systematic 
practice  of  Germanization  in  conquered  territories,  became  united  in  patriotism  and 
antagonism  toward  the  Germans.  Gennany  seeing  such  resistance,  g^!adually  mod- 
erated its  attempts  at  Germanization. 

Since  the  anmstice  Germany,  realizing  that  it  will  be  compelled  to  leave  Lithuania, 
has  decided  to  strip  the  coimtry  of  everything  valuable  by  requisitions  and  exporta- 
tions  to  Gennany  of  property  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars,  without  any  remunera- 
tion ftur  tiie  same.  • 

The  following  statistics  will  show  at  least  part  of  the  property  taken  away  from 
Lithuania  and  its  value. 

Lithuania,  by  reason  of  inherited  op]XMition  to  Germany,  created  in  the  hearts 
of  its  people  centuries  ago  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  as  well  as  by  the  acts  committed 
by  Germany  during  this  war,  will  stand  as  a  stone  wall  against  German  eastern  expan- 
sion. 

Lithuania  having  its  own  port,  Memel,  on  the  Baltic  8ea,  will  become  absolutely 
independent  of  Greimany,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  will  build  up  commercial  rela- 
tions with  England  and  the  United  States  rather  than  with  her  natural  enemy, 
Germany. 

No  German  influence,  either  commercial  or  political,  can  penetrate  into  or  through 
an  independent  Litiiuania. 

ARTICLBS   BZPOBTBp  FROM  UTHUANIA   BT  THB   OBBMANS   DUBINO  THB   OCCUPATION. 

In  No.  8  of  the  "Verwaltun^Bericht  der  Militarveraltung  Litauen  Bezerk  Nord" 
(report  of  the  military  administration  of  Lithuania,  northern  district)  are  given  the 
quantities  and  the  lands  of  articles  which  the  Crermans  have  exported  from  uie  north- 
em  district  of  Lithuania  to  Gennany  or  which  they  have  requisitioned  for  the  needs 
of  the  German  annjy  on  the  various  fronts.  The  figures  aie  given  for  the  period  of 
time  between  the  (late  of  the  establishment  of  the  ^^Verwaltung"  (German  adminis- 
tration) in  Lithuania  (February,  1916)  and  March  31, 1918. 
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The  amounts  (in  nutflo)  «re  ai  foUows: 


Articles  exported. 


Wheat  and  other  ertiolee  of  food 

Cattle,  meat,  butter,  ^t,  eto 

iBftd  ^fodder) 

Artteles  tnannfantored  or  obtained  from  bone....^ 

Seeds 

Wool,  cotton,  flax,  etc 

Metals 

Chemical  products 

Hides  uad  rough  leather 

Worked  leather 

Bark  for  tanneries 

Hog  bristles,  hair,  feathers 

Saliighterhouse  refuse  (?) 

Oils  and  other  fats 

lUibber  and  rubber  articles 

Vegetable  esMnoea  and  fatty  oils 

mokers' articles 

THmber 

lOsoellaneous 

Total 


jDffeesIn 
Lithuania. 


77,397,182 

12,678,007 

1,Q02,7» 

7,730,097 

12,176,899 

f  604,285 

50,300 

2^6(0,817 

708,833 

670,072 

1,800,  BOO 

110,374 

357.800 

29,897,385 

203,831 

5,670 

29,897,385 

639,800 


|06,n0,308 


Vahnis 


18,619,401 

137,964,a» 

17,186,919 

i,2io,ai 

12,0M.9l 

2a,Ol7,0« 

10,027,506 

81,837 

6,830,606 

1,073,49 


8,401,344 

293,630 

8Q7,4U 

«3, 335,930 

803,  sa 

43,805,99) 
1,135,614 


I 


It  will  be  oeen  that  since  the  establiahment  of  the  ''Gennan  administration "  in 
north  Lithuania  (February,  1916,  to  Mar.  31,  1918)  that  during  two  y^us  and  a  half, 
there  wao  exported  into  Germany  through  the  intermediary  of  the  **Gennan  adminia- 
tration"  of  Lithuania,  in  vaiiouB  articlee,  a  value  of  more  than  208,000,000  maiks, 
according  to  the  price  fixed  by  the  Germans  in  Lithuania,  or  a  value  of  338,000,000 
marks,  according  to  their  value  in  Germany. 

It  should  be  emphaaiTed  nere  that  thie  enumeration  does  not  include  artideo  and 
merchandise  requisitioned  for  the  needs  of  the  German  Army  nor  articles  enorted 
at  the  commencement  of  ine  occupation  before  the  creation  of  the  "Verwaltung" 
(administration) .  Moreover  as  may  be  seen  in  the '  *  Vorwai tungo  Beridit  der  deutacheD 
Verwaltung  Litauen"  (report  of  the  German  administration  in  Lithuania),  November 
1,  1916,  this  list  does  not  include  articles  reouiaitioned  by  Jie  commisaary  officer* 
(commandatures  d'etapes)  up  to  Aphl  26,  1916,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Gennaa 
reports  as  "sehr  orheblichen  Menken" — ^very  considerable  quantities. 

Nor  does  the  liat  include  the  revictualment  ahipmenta  (colis  de  ravitaillement)  sent 
to  Germany  by  German  soldiers.  These  figures  relate  to  the  tenritory  of  Lithuania 
with  the  exception  of  the  government  of  Grodno,  certain  parts  of  the  gov^nment  of 
Vilna,  and  some  districts  ofSuvalki  and  of  Augustovo,  in  tne  government  of  Suvalld. 
At  present  there  are  no  figures  permitting  the  valuation  of  various  articlee  exported 
during  this  period  from  the  district  of  Aiu^ustovo  and  SuvaUd.  Expoitatioii  ftom  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  governments  of  Vilna  and  Grodno  (south  Lithuania)  during  the  period 
amount  to  140,078,541  marks,  according  to  the  prices  fixed  in  Lithuania,  or  200,023,453 
marks  according  to  their  value  in  Germany.  So  that  altogether  the  articles  exported 
from  Lithuania  down  to  March  31, 1918,  amount  to  538,000,000  marks,  without  coimtr 
ing  the  districts  of  Augustovo  and  of  SuvaUd,  which  is  about  214,000,000  ma^a  a  year. 

The  various  articles  imported  into  north  Lithuania.,  from  Germany  or  by  way  of 
Germany,  reached  77,000,000  (77,308,570)  marks,  and  in  south  Lithuania,  61,000,000, 
or  in  all  138,000,000  marks. 

The  difference  between  articles  exported  from  Lithuania  and  those  imported  into 
Lithuania  exceeds  400,000,000  marks,  or  approximatelv  160,000,000  a  year. 

We  have  no  figures  permitting  the  valuation  of  articles  which  the  Germans  have 
exported  during  the  paat  year  (Mar.  31, 1918-Mar.  31, 1919),  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  decreased.  On  the  contirary,  it  is  proved  that  the  Germaiifl 
have  progressively  organized  exportation  from  Lithuania;  for  example,  according  to 
the  "  VerwaltungB  Bericht"  No.  6,  the  Germans  had  exported  from  ncrfch  LiUiuania, 
down  to  March  31,  1917,  62,000,000  marks  worth  of  merchandise,  according  to  their 
value  in  Germany,  but  during  the  year,  March  31,  1917  to  Mardi  31,  1918,  they  ex- 
ported from  north  Lithuania  227,000,000  of  marks,  an  amount  representing  more  than 
100  per  cent  increase.  It  must  be  adndtted  necessurily  that  during  the  plist  year 
they  have  not  exported  less  of  various  merchandiae  than  in  1917.  Hence  the  quan- 
tity exported  from  Lithuania  exceeds  the  quantity  imported  by  at  least  560,000,000 
to  600,000,000  marka. 
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But  the  Germaiu  priced  all  thaarticleeexpCHted  at  a  very  low  figure,  e.^.,  a"poud" 

il6  kg.)  of  rye  »t  2  m.,  30  pf.,  etc.    If  this  difference  in  price  ia  takep  into  nccount, 
.ithutmia  baa  mi&ered  a  loss  of  some  hundred!  of  millions  of  marka'a  vear. 
It  IB  very  intereeting  to  study  the  following  figures,  relative  to  goods  exported  np 


to  March  31,  llflS  (in  marks). 
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In  order  to  have  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  what  the  exoloitation  of  liihuania'a 
natural  wealtJi  means  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  which  has  oeen  hitherto  mentioned 
concerns  only  products  exported  by  Germany. 

A  large  quantity  of  products  was  utilized  for  the  needs  of  the  country,  e.g.,  the  for- 
ests fumimed  all  the  wood  used  in  the  war — fortifications,  trenches,  railroads,  etc. 

(By  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  following  additional  statement 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  John  O'Dea,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  national  secretary  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Pelations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  reallsdng  that  the  time  of  those  who  desire  to  address  your  honorable 
committee  on  this  occasion  must  necessarily  be  limited,  I  shall  merely  quote  the 
langun^e  of  the  resolutions  bearing  on  the  subject  at  issue,  adopted  at  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in  America,  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
July  15-19,  this  year.  I  havijig  been  a  member  of  the  conunittee  which  presented  them 
for  consideration  ana  adoption: 

*'We  join  in  the  joy  of  the  triumph  of  the  Great  Republic  in  the  war.  Our  servio; 
as  citizens,  as  creators  of  the  munitions  of  war.  and  as  fighting  men  in  the  armed  forces 
have  now  been  written  upon  another  pa^e  wnich  records  the  unbroken  loyalty  ol  men 
and  women  of  Irish  origin  to  the  Government  of  America.  Moved  by  a  supreme  sense 
of  duty  in  the  hour  of  danger,  there  v^as  no  hesitation  in  our  response.  Just  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army  were  called  the  *  Irish  line' — as  the  armies  of  both 
North  and  South  had  Irish  brigades — as  every  war  for  the  preservation  of  American 
principles  has  been  won  through  Irish  valor  and  the  ea^mess  with  which  Irish  brain 
and  brawn  served  in  toil  and  trust,  so  also  were  the  victonous  fieldd  of  this  war  reddened 
with  Irish  blood  gladly  given  in  the  belief  that  the  land  of  their  citizenahip  was  again 
stretching  forth  its  mailed  hand  to  demolish  the  strongholds  of  despotism  and  shatter 
the  shackles  that  bind  freemen  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  predatorv  empires.  Our 
fighting  men  and  our  honest  citizenship  still  hold  this  belief.  We  do  not  accept  the 
interpretation  that  the  only  fruit  of  this  war  is  a  phrase-made  democracy.  We  do  not 
believe  that  either  the  Government  or  the  public  opinion  of  our  country  will  seek  to 
avoid  that  responsibiUty  of  victory  which  forbids  a  denial  of  its  just  share*  of  happiness 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  noble  isle  which  sent  forth  the  stream  of  exiles  whose  sons 
shared  the  sacrifices  of  America  and  look  for  the  emancipation  of  their  ancestral  nation 
as  the  rewara  of  gratitude  and  the  verdict  of  honor.  We  hold  that  the  primary  law  d 
equity  shall  be  broken  by  a  withholding  of  American  sympathy  from  the  Irish  people, 
and  that  a  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  great  powers  sufficiently  cordial  to  insure 
peace  will  be  impossible  with  the  continued  subjection  of  Ireland  to  an  alien  rule.  We 
hold  that  the  American  Government  has  ever  been  solicitous  for  the  freedom  of  others, 
waging  war  to  secure  it  for  small  nations,  repelling  oppression  on  its  own  sofl  and  in 
foreign  lands,  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  what  is  just  to  the  American  people,  vid 
recognizing  that  this  sense  of  rignt  impels  active  sympathy  to  resist  encroachrnents 
upon  the  nffhts  of  other  peoi>le6. 

''The  pride  of  American  citizenship  treasures  the  ^neraous  deeds  of  the  founden 
of  liberty  here,  and  remembers  the  bold  words  which  rebuked  foreign  rulers  who 
dealt  harshly  with  their  unwilling  subjects.  We  are  confident  that  history  will 
repeat  itself;  that  there  will  be  no  turning  back  of  the  clock  of  progress;  that  there 
shall  be  no  easy  acceptance  of  the  failure  of  the  tribunal  of  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris 
to  fulfill  the  mission  of  democracy;  that  there  shall  not  be  a  delusion  that  it  is  not 
our  business  to  sit  as  judge  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  versus  England,  but  that  the  cry 
shall  rise  from  the  hearts  m  America  that  the  words  of  the  DecUmition  of  Independence 
are  still  living  words — that  a  disregard  of  others^  claims  will  provoke  active  encroach- 
ment upon  our  own;  that  the  battle  for  democracy  did  not  end  on  this  continent  at 
Yorktown  nor  in  Europe  at  the  Rhine,  but  that  democnu;y  is  a  mighty  and  irresistible 
yearning  of  the  human  heart  for  equality  of  opportunity;  that  none  can  be  wholly 
free  until  all  are  free;  none  wholly  just  until  all  are  just;  none  wholly  happy  until 
all  are  happy. 

''Whereas  the  Republic  of  Ireland  has  been  proclaimed  by  a  determined  and 
united  people,  and  is  hailed  throughout  the  world  by  a  confident  and  jubilant  race; 
it  is 

'^Resolvedy  That  the  brave  and  ^nerous  Irish  people  have  struck  a  mighty  blow 
for  true  democracy,  have  filled  with  pride  and  aeli^ht  the  heart  of  the  great  Celtic 
family,  and  have  rallied  the  scattered  hosts  of  Irish  freedom  with  this  upufting  of  its 
glorious  banner  and  the  unadeathing  of  the  ancient  sword.    The  shattering  of  an  out- 
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worn  despotiam  in  the  stronghold  of  its  power  with  the  marshaled  mind  of  a  fearless 
people  is  a  vivid  vindication  of  the  deathless  truth  which  rises  from  the  a^es  of 
martyrs  to  immortality  in  the  character  of  a  people.  The  hopes  of  this  generation  glow 
in  exultation  of  the  two  victories — the  defeat  of  a  foe*s  intrigue,  and  the  conquest  over 
its  own  betrayers.  In  191 4  the  trustees  of  the  Irish  people,  in  an  hour  of  grave  decision, 
without  casting  one  glance  at  the  past,  without  asking  one  pledge  for  the  future,  threw 
down  the  fate,  the  freedom,  and  the  good  name  of  a  whole  race  at  the  feet  of  the  op- 
pressor. But  this  generation  locked  upon  the  gigantic  spirit  of  Ireland  as  it  threw  off 
the  thrall  of  treason  and  in  a  single  deed  of  heroism  fling  defiance  in  the  ^e  of  power. 
We  witnessed  the  miracle  of  a  people  who  led  themselves;  who  saw  when  their  leaders 
were  blind;  who  saw  a  living  nation  which  held  in  the  depths  of  its  love  the  vision  of 
its  hallowed  dead  and  formed  the  dream  into  a  breathing  image  of  splendor  from  its 
own  blood  and  its  own  faith.  We  saw  a  nation  save  its  soul  when  all  seemed  lost;  a 
nation  which  snatched  its  honor  in  thunderous  courage  even  from  the  lightning  blast 
of  shame.  The  elevation  of  sentiment,  the  noble  eacrihce  of  precious  lives,  the  devo- 
tion of  millions  to  an  immortal  jmtriotism,  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
government  reflecting  the  public  will  not  only  called  fortii  the  ardor  of  Iri^  loyalty, 
but  aroused  the  admiration  of  all  mankind  with  its  proof  tiiat  eight  centuries  of  usurpa- 
tion had  fedled  to  make  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  of  the  fighting  race, 
showing  that  its  unconquerable  spirit  was  still  unbroken,  and  that  its  defenders  stood 
upon  the  soil  of  their  country  as  free  citizens  defending  their  homes  against  forei^ 
aggression,  defending  democracy  to-day  with  the  same  valor  they  guarded  their  faith 
oil  the  walls  of  Limerick. 

**  Resolved,  That  there  can  be  no  peace  among  men  while  Ireland's  long  war  for 
freedom  is  uncloeed  by  victory:  no  covenant  binoing  the  nations  in  a  fraternal  amity; 
no  lei^rue  of  Governments  worthy  of  the  respect  of  honest  freemen  until  we  have  a 
treaty  that  shall  acknowledge  its  soverei^ty.  Any  vaunted  charter  of  human  rights 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  'scrap  of  paper*  if  it  bears  not  the  name  of  the  historic  nation 
which  has  stood  embattled  against  an  alien  rule  of  inhumanitv,  whose  sons  have 
wrought  the  charters  of  new  states,  and  whose  faith  during  the  age-Ion^  epoch  of  human 
wrongs  gave  first  a  fiery  meaning  to  'human  rights.'  The  rule  of  Ireland  by  England 
is  an  affront  to  the  conscience  %>2  humanity — a  feudal  relic  surviving  from  an  age  of 
barbarism,  and  exhibiting  the  degraded  system  of  senile  bigotry  to  a  world  reforming 
its  society  and  purifying  its  constitutions  from  the  taint  of  despotisms — a  system 
vanquished  in  Europe  by  four  years  of  slaughter,  and  overthrown  by  the  Continental 
Army  during  the  revolution  which  freed  America  from  the  same  enemy  tiiat  has  gripped 
the  throat  of  Ireland  so  long  and  so  cruelly.  The  instinctive  feeling  of  hope  uiat  the 
reign  of  good  will  would  come  with  the  return  of  ^neral  peace  has  been  nidefy  insulted, 
the  belief  in  justice  has  been  violated  by  the  tribunal  which  heard  the  whisper  of  Uie 
breaker  of  treaties,  but  could  not  hear  the  clear  call  of  the  gallant  land  which  has 
'fought  the  good  fight  and  which  has  kept  the  faith.' 

**IU8olvedf  That  this  convention  pledge  its  aid  in  every  effort  made  to  achieve  th 
full  independence  of  Ireland;  that  our  felicitations  be  extended  to  President  Eamonn 
de  Valera,  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  that  we  oflScially  petition  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant  recognition  to  Ireland  as  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  We  condemn  the  illibend  action  of  the  peace  conference  in  denying  a  hearing 
on  the  right  of  Ireland  to  self-determination,  and  remt  that  America  £Ealea  to  protest 
against  this  rebuff  to  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  Kepublic.  For  we  are  convinced 
that  the  Judgment  of  the  peoples  of  all  free  nations  will  decide  that  the  political  degradar 
tion  of  Ireland  is  a  menace  to  that  democracy  for  which  the  great  war  was  won,  and 
that  the  American  people  will  extend  their  invincible  and  traditional  sympathy  to 
the  new  nation  which  nas  founded  its  institutions  upon  the  model  of  the  mother  of 
republics;  that  her  statesmen  will  realize  the  peril  and  the  shame  of  ingratitude  to  a 
people  whose  sons  and  daughters  have  never  stood  back  in  the  day  of  dajiger  to  this 
Government,  and  ask  now  but  a  requital  of  their  loyalty  that  there  may  not  be  again 
a  black  spot  on  the  map  of  a  free  world,  but  masters  oi  their  fote,  and  shaxers  in  the 
security  and  happiness  of  just  government — such  government  as  that  for  which  they 
have  striven  so  fiercely  in  other  lands  and  which  they  now  have  erected,  after  ages 
of  bitter  suffering,  in  their  own. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  incoming  national  ofiicers  communicate  forthwith  with 
the  members  of  the  order,  through  State,  county  and  division  officers,  urging  the  most 
earnest  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  win  American  recognition  for  the  Irish  Republic — 
urging  also  that,  as  citizejis  of  the  United  States,  they  support  only  those  Senators  an 
Representatives  who  stand  openly  for  American  independence  and  for  the  American 
system  of  self-government  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  race  or 
creed  of  the  oppressors  or  the  oppressed. 

John  O'Dba. 
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(By  direction  of  tiie  chairman  the  following  memorandum  entitled 
'*The  case  of  Japan  in  the  peace  treaty/'  by  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  is 
herewith  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Tm  Casb  or  Japait  in  thb  Pbacb  Texatt. 

By  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  Ph.  D.,  profeBsorial  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  Univeraity  of  Chicago;  director,  Eaet  and  West  News  Bureau,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

It  ifl  a  very  delicate  matter  for  a  foreigner  to  diacuBB  an  international  questiaii  affect- 
ing hie  country,  which  has  become  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Having  profound  respect  for  American  traditions,  I  would  not  dream  for  a 
moment  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety.  I  am,  however,  confident  that  the 
American  people  love  fair  play  and  woula  like  to  hear  Japan's  side  of  the  case,  as  told 
by  one  of  her  sons.  I  feel  also,'  as  a  recipient  of  all  the  blessings  of  American  education 
a"d  institutions,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  my  utmost  for  the  continued  maintenance  of 
amicable  relations  between  America  and  Japan  end  for  the  haimonioiis  development 
of  their  respective  interests  and  welfare.  It  is  with  these  convictions  that  this  leaflet 
is  laid  before  you.  ' 

japan's  p>et  in  thb  wab. 

The  world  has  short  memory  of  the  past.  It  is  already  beginnir^  to  forget  the 
sacrifices  and  efforts  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  and  their  concerted  action, 
whi^ii  have  brought  Berlin  war  lords  to  their  knees.  We  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
peace.  Shall  we  delay  its  dawn?  Endeavors  are  now  being  made  to  mimmize  the 
war  con^bution  ol  an  ally  and  to  win  by  tongue  and  pen,  by  intrigue  and  slander, 
what  was  achieved  by  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  life  eneii^.  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  point  this  out  by  implication.  To  be  frank,  this  is  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Chinese  agitators.  True,  compared  with  the  stupendous  exertions  of  the  United 
States,  Japan^  part  in  the  war  was  small.  No  self-respecting  nation  would  want  to 
brag  of  its  performance  in  the  world-wide  struegle.  Nevertneless,  if  we  gauge  the 
war  situation  with  broad  vision,  Japan's  contrioutions  to  the -allied  cause  would,  I 
trust,  attain  their  proper  dimensions. 

Japan  entered  the  war  in  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
which  imposed  upon  her  the  duty  of  conducting  military  operations  in  conanon  with 
her  ally  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  its  waters.  I  hardly  need  to  emphasize 
that  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  in  perfect  accord  with 
Japan's  national  interests,  for  the  Oennan  aggressive  designs  in  the  Far  East  were  a 
constant  menace  to  her  security  and  welfare. 

Japan  did  her  work  with  energy  and  thoroughness.  She  destroyed  at  one  stroke  the 
German  power  in  the  Far  East  by  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  TsinjBtao;  hunted  out 
the  enemv  warships  roving  the  adjoining  seas;  patrolled  the  South  sieas,  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war;  convoyed  the  troope  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  and  Asia;  cooperated  in  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  allied  fleets  in  their  operations  against  the  enemy  submarines; 
Prevented  the  filtration  of  German  influence  and  sj^ead  of  Bolshevism  into  East 
iberia;  guarded  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Pacific  coast  against  the  danger  of  German 
raiders,  thus  liberating  the  American  Navy  to  devote  its  entire  enezsy  to  its  arduous 
task  on  the  Atlantic  and  European  waters;  subscribed  to  the  allied  loans  to  the  fuU 
extent  of  her  financial  capacity;  provided  the  Entente  Powers  with  munitions  and 
other  war  materials;  placed  many  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Government 
for  the  transportation  of  munitions  and  cooperatea  with  it  in  every  possible  manner; 
and,  fijially,  she  stood  ever  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  her  allies  in  case  of  necessity 
That  she  aid  not  fight  on  the  European  battle  fields  was  not  of  her  choice  alone. 

The  real  significance  of  Japan's  participation  in  the  war  will,  I  hope,  stand  in  bolder 
relief  if  we  let  the  imagination  play  a  little  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  contingencies 
that  might  have  arisen  had  not  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  been  mobilised  against 
the  Central  Powers.  Would  the  channel  of  communication  and  conmierce  between 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  between  America  and  the  Far  East,  with  all  that  its  security 
means ,  have  been  as  safe  as  it  had  been  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war?  What  part  of 
the  allied  fleets,  in  addition  to  those  already  dispatched,  must  of  necessity  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  home  waters  to  safeguard  the  road  from^Aden  to  Shanghai,  to  the 
great  joy  of  Von  Tirpitz  and  his  coteries?  Would  not  Germany,  with  her  strong  bsse 
at  Kiaochow,  have  played  a  formidable  rdle  in  disturbixig  the  tranquillity  of  China,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  allied  cause?    Would  not  German  propaganda,  once  so 
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active  in  stirring  up  revolt  in  India  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  have  been  some 
measure  of  success,  to  the  prejudice  of  Britain's  interests  in  her  Asiatic  dominions? 
In  short,  how  was  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  covering 
almost  half  of  the  globe,  preserved  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war  and  how  were 
the  interests  of  the  Entente  Powers  therein  safeguarded?  I  venture  to  sa^  that 
Japan's  allies  during  those  dark  days  of  the  unsurpassed  conflict  took  full  cognizance 
of  these  facts  and  were  not  slow  to  give  proper  recognition. 

DIFFICULT  POSITION   OF  JA.PAN  AMONG     NATIONS. 

Would  that  Japan  were  blessed  by  bounteous  Providence  so  that  she  could  follow 
the  example  of  America  and  forego  of  her  own  accord  any  material  compensation  for 
her  war  efforts.  For  full  comprehension  of  Japan's  position  I  would  ask  that  Ameri- 
cans to  detach  themselves  for  a  moment  from  their  own  standpoint,  from  the  most  favor- 
able position  they  find  themselves  in.  With  vast  dominion  and  unlimited  resources 
at  her  command,  the  United  States  can  leisurely  follow  the  path  of  id^ism  which 
she  has  chosen.  For  her  mighty  efforts  during  the  war,  for  the  sacrifice  of  300,000 
of  her  sons,  and  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  treasure,  American  asks  for  no  material 
compensation,  but  is  content  with  the  consciousness  of  having  saved  Prance  and  civil- 
ization from  the  scourge  of  German  militarism.  Confident  of  her  giant  strength  and 
(f  Uie  unique  prestige  norn  of  her  moral  greatness,  American  can  now  adaress  herself 
to  the  new  tasK  of  leadership  in  world  affairs  which  has  been  thrust  upon  her  as  the 
outcome  of  the  war. 

The  position  of  Japan  is  different.  Circumscribed  within  a  narrowlv  limited  area, 
with  scanty  resources,  and  crowded  with  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  Amer- 
ica, Japan's  problem  of  existence  is  not  an  easy  one.  Modem  Japan,  since  her  renas- 
cence half  a  century  ago,  Had  a  hard,  up-hill  struggle  to  reach  her  maturity  and  present 


saf^^arding  of  the  fruits  of  whatever  efforts  she  makes,  are  essential  to  Japan's  exist- 
ence and  t)  maintaining  her  present  standing.  Flanked  by  huge  neighbors,  whose 
weal  or  woe,  strength  or  weakness,  is  bound  to  affect  her  own  peace  and  security, 
Japan  is  facing  an  unparalleled  predicament.  Such  a  nation,  however  idealistic 
at  neart,  can  not  afford  to  spend  its  energy  for  altruistic  purposes  alone,  and  neglect 
to  take  every  precautionary  step  necessary  to  insure  its  independence.  The  policy 
of  s^lf-preservation  and  of  assuring  the  position  she  has  attained  is  the  one  Japan  is 
given  to  pursue. 

Every  experience  which  Japan  has  ^ned  is  a  priceless  lesson  to  her.  In  1895 
she  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  being  deprived  of  the  best  fruits  of  victory  in'  the  costly 
war  with  China  through  the  macninations  of  certain  European  powers,  and  not  long 
after  of  witnessing  those  fruits  slip  from  China's  grasp  and  fall  into  European  hands. 
Is  it  difficult,  then,  to  understand  that,  in  order  to  forestall  a  repetition  of  this  experi- 
<^nce  at  the  peace  conference  which  was  to  settle  the  World  War,  Japan  felt  it  necessary 
to  assure  herself  of  the  support  of  her  claims  bv  her  allies  at  the  peace  table?  This 
will  explain  the  agreements  entered  into  in  191^  between  Japan  on  the  one  hand  and 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  as  well  as  th^  China-Japan 
agreements  of  1915  and  1918.  Can  we  justly  blame  Japan  for  concluding  these  con- 
ventions, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  world  has  short  memory  of  liie  past,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset?  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  agreements  were 
made  after 'the  Great  War  had  been  raging  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  that  by  these 
instruments  Japan  reciprocally  undertook  to  support  the  respective  claims  of  her 
alUes  on  German  territories  and  colonies  at  the  peace  conference. 

THE  BASIS  OF  THE  SHANTUNG  SETTLEMENT. 

The  aforesaid  treaties  are  the  basis  of  articles  156,  157,  and  158  of  the  Versailles 
treaty.  The  terms  of  the  latter  treaty  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  specified 
in  the  former.  So  long,  therefore,  as  these  treaties  stand,  so  long  will  the  Shantung 
clause  of  the  Versailles  treaty  stand.  Consequently,  Chinese  advocates  are  con- 
aifltent,  at  least,  when  in  trying  to  annul  the  Shantung  decision,  they  advocate  ^e 
abrogation  of  tne  China-Japan  treaty  of  1915.  This,  however,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  stand  upon  their  honor.  Nor  will  Japan  ever  consent 
to  be  a  party  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1915.  Moreover,  in  adopting  such  a 
grave  course.  China  must  be  prepared  to  turn  into  '* scraps  of  paper"  many  of  the 
treaties  she  nas  concluded  with  other  powers.  No  stateman,  I  presume,  will  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  program  of  upsetting  the  international  order  now  maintained  in 
China  and  reenacting  in  that  country  uie  chaos  and  anarchy  of  Bolshevik  Russia. 
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ambbica's  stand  on  the  shantung  DSaSION. 

That  the  United  States  has  assumed  a  different  position  with  r^ard  to  the  Shantni^ 
decision  from  what  I  have  stated  is  intelligible.  The  country  entered  the  war  in 
April,  1917,  and  is  not  a  party  to  the  agreements  concluded  among  the  AUies  during 
February  and  March  of  the  same  year.  Nor  h)*s  it  recognized  the  ChinaJapan  treaty 
of  1915.  According  to  the  disclosure  made  in  President  Wilson's  statement  of  August 
6  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Shantung  decision,  we  are  made  aware  that  the 
President  agreed  to  it  upon  the  basis  of  the  policy — as  detailed  in  the  above  statement— 
declared  by  the  Japanese  peace  envoys.  Baron  Makino  and  Viscount  Chinda.  In  the 
discussion  that  was  to  decide  one  of  the  most  hotly  disputed  questions  at  the  Paris 
conference,  President  Wilson  further  enlightens  us  that  *^  reference  was  made  to  tl^ 
enforcement  of  the  agreements  of  1915  and  1918  only  in  case  China  failed  tx)  cooperate 
fully  in  carrying  'but  the  policy  outlined  in  the  statement  of  Baron  Makino  and  Vis- 
count Chinda.  By  thus  supplementing  the  statement  issued  on  August  6  by 
Viscount  Uchida^  President  Wilson  has,  I  believe,  taken  pains  to  make  his  stand 
clear  to  the  American  people.  It  is  made  plain  to  all  careful  observers  that  tbe  Shan- 
tung decision  was  the  result  of  the  compromise  effected  by  principal  representativea 
of  the  great  powers.  America  can  not  very  well  call  to  account  the  allied  poweis 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  the  arrangements  made  among  them  prior  to  her  entrance 
into  the  war.  This  appears  to  me  to  afford  an  explanation  of  what  President  Wilson 
toM  his  callers,  as  was  often  reported  in  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  America  alone 
could  not  settle  the  terms  of  peace. 

PROGRAM   FOR  THE   EXECUTION  OF  THE  SHANTUNG   DECISION. 

The  Shantung  program  announced  by  JM>an's  peace  envoys  and  now  elaborated 
by  her  foreign  minister  is  (1)  to  restore  Riaochow  in  pursuance  of  the  assurance 
given  at  the  peace  conference  and  in  fullfiUment  of  the  pledge  she  gave  to  China  in 
1915;  (2)  to  operate  the  Tsin^o-Tsinanfu  Railroad  as  a  joint  Sino-Japanese  enterprise 
without  any  discrimination  in  treatment  against  other  nationals,  Chinese  policing  the 
road;  C3)  to  establish  in  Tsingtao  a  general  foreign  settlement,  insteeul  of  an  exclusive 
Japanese  settlement,  as  was  at  first  contemplated;  (4)  to  completely  withdraw  the 
Japanese  troops  now  guarding  the  territory  upon  the  completion  of  these  arran^ments 
with  China.  In  this  way  Shantung  will  come  to  attain  the  same  status  ruling  in  other 
Provinces  of  China.  The  Shantung  settlement,  therefore,  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
territorial  inte^ty  of  China  or  her  independence.  Rather  does  it  serve  to  recover 
China's  sovereignty  which  Germany  had  in  fact  over-ridden  at  Kiaochow  in  189S. 

After  the  reaffirmation  by  Viscoimt  Uchida  of  the  pledj^  repeatedlv  made  by  Japan  *s 
responsible  statesmen  ana  her  representatives  at  Pans  and  Washington  to  restore 
Kiaochow  to  China,  deed  alone  would  convince  those  who  still  doubt  Japan's  sincerity 
of  purpose.  How  such  a  step  can  be  taken  before  China  si^ns  the  treaty,  I  do  not 
Imow.  The  execution  of  the  contract  can  not  take  place  while  the  other  party  is  out 
of  the  ring.  The  responsibility  of  delaying  the  steps  leading  to  the  redeeming  of 
Japan's  pledge  can  not  be  shirked  by  China  so  long  as  she  refuses  to  sign  the  VersaOles 
treaty.  The  deadlock,  however,  can  not  last  long.  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that 
China  will  soon  see  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a  course  that  will  insure  me  benefits 
vouchsafed  her  by  the  Versailles  treaty  by  affixing  her  seal  to  it,  and  avoid  the  danger 
involved  in  making  a  separate  peace  with  Germany. 

THE    SHANTUNG   CLAUSE   CONTRASTED    WFFH   THE    PORTSMOUTH   TREATY. 

The  one  and  sole  weakness  in  the  Shantung  decision,  I  will  admit,  is  the  outward 
appearance  it  unavoidablv  partakes  that  the  Allies  have  given  the  award  to  Japan 
at  the  expense  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  that  Japan  has  become  heir  to  the  leasehold 
and  rights  which  Germany  extorted  from  China  on  the  barest  of  pretenses. 

The  status  of  Kiaochow  under  German  occupation  was,  however,  scarcelv  different 
from  that  of  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  under  Russian  occupation.  Nevertheless,  when 
one  compares  the  terms  of  the  Shantung  settlement  with  those  of  the  Portsmouth 
treatv  he  will  immediately  notice  a  very  marked  difference.  The  treaty  which  was 
concluded  through  the  good  offices  of  President  Roosevelt  transferred  to  Japan 
without  much  ado  the  Russian  leasehold  of  Kwangtimg  territory,  wherein  Port  AJthur 
is  located,  of  tlie  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto,  together  with  the  right  of  stationing  troops  to  guard  the  line. 
By  the  Ver^les  arrangement,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Kiaochow  leasehold  will  be 
given  u^,  the  railroad  is  to  be  brought  under  joint  management,  and  a  trace  of  military 
occupation  will  be  completely  wiped  out  hy  the  withoiawal  of  Japanese  troops  fron: 
Shantung. 
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THE  QERMAN-GHINA  TREATT  OF  1898   AND  ITS  8KQUE« 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  German-China  Treaty  of  1898  received  the  recogj- 
nition  of  most  of  the  great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  and  had  been  in  force 
for  16  years.  During  this  period  not  a  voice  of  protest  was  raise*!  by  the  Chinese 
or  by  the  citizens  of  other  powers  against  Germany's  leasehold  of  Eiaochow  or  her 
activities  in  Shantung.  For  all  practical  purposes  Kiaochow  was  German  territory, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  used  as  the  base  of  milif  ary  and  naval  operations 
against  the  Allies.  The  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  Railroad  transported  the  German  forces 
and  supplies.  It  was  this  enemy  territory  and  proportv  that  Japan  wrested  in  1914 
and  thus  wiped  out  the  menace  of  Germany  in  the  'Far  East.  Viscount  Uchida 
reminds  us  in  his  late  statement  that  in  the  ultimatum  addressed  to  Germany  bv  Japan 
on  August  15,  1914,  the  latter  power  demanded  of  the  form^  to  deliver  Kiaochow 
not  later  than  September  15,  1914,  without  condition  or  compensation,  with  a  view 
to  eventual  restoration  of  the  same  to  China,  and  that  this  demand  has  never  elicited 
any  protest  from  China  or  any  other  power.  It  would  be  esmy  enough  to  say,  now  that 
the  war  ia  over,  that  China  could  without  difficulty  have  ousted  the  Germans.  To 
argue  against  such  a  contention  would  be  silly.  Yet  there  is  one  point  loudly  noised 
abroad  against  which  I  can  not  help  protesting.  It  has  been  asserted  that  China  haa 
been  prevented  by  the  machinations  of  Japan  from  entering  the  war  at  its  first  sta^e. 
This  IS  a  falsifying  of  history.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  China  at  the  time  of  tlie 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and  the  details  of  her  final  entrance  into  it  are  exhaustively 
described  by  Mr.  Kawakami  in  his  book  entitled  "Japan  and  World  Peace.*' 

It  is  further  asserted  by  those  who  espouse  China's  cause  that  the  declaration  of 
war  a^nst  Germany  by  China  had  the  effect  of  abrogating  the  treaty  of  1898  and 
restoring  to  China  all  rights  which  she  granted  to  Germany.  It  is  true  that  war  cancels 
political  treaties  of  a  temporary  nature  between  belligerents;  but  under  international 
law  it  would  seem,  as  Senator  Robinson  so  ably  maintains,  that  ^'such  a  treaty  as 
that  between  China  and  Germany,  in  which  China  agreed  to  accept  the  status  of  other 
nations  with  which  Germany  was  at  peace,  in  so  far  as  the  leased  territorv  is  con- 
cerned, would  not  be  abrogated  ipso  facto  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  China  and 
Germany.''  Aside  from  this  contention,  there  is  one  incontestible  document — ^incon- 
testible  unless  it  is  made  void  by  force — by  which  China  agreed  upon  the  transfer  of 
these  German  rights  to  Japan  by  stipulating  in  it  to  ''give  full  assent  to  all  matters 
upon  which  the  Japanese  Grovemment  mav  hereafter  agree  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment relating  to  the  disposition  of  all  rights,  interests,  and  concessions  which  Ger- 
many, by  virtue  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  pnossesses  in  relation  to  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung." That  China  was  acting  in  good  faith  to  execute  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  with 
no  intention  of  abrogating  it,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  of 
1918.  This  agreement,  which  China  herself  initiated,  was  the  sequel  of  the  former 
treaty — I  mean  the  China-Japan  treaty  of  1915.  The  contracting  of  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  building  railwavs  m  Shantung,  with  other  enterprises  China  has  under- 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Japan  since  1915,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  contention. 

JAPAN  AND  OTHER  POWERS  IN  CHINA. 

Whether  foreign  leaseholds,  settlements,  and  concessions  in  China,  together  with 
railroads  operated  under  foreign  mana^ment,  should  or  should  not  be  tolerated  is  a 
question  of  highest  importance  demanding  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  uorld 
leaders.  The  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  Shantung  question  is  nothing 
but  the  question  whether  or  not  to  tolerate  this  state  of  affairs  in  China,  and  equity 
demands,  it  seems  to  me,  the  solution  of  the  two  in  one  way  or  the  other.  This,  of 
course,  opens  up  a  vast  problem  of  China's  reconstruction.  The  establishment  of 
foreign  settlements  is  the  result  of  the  policy  of  seclusion  China  has  pursued.  They  are 
at  the  present  day  the  only  avenues  through  which  foreign  commerce  flows  and  the 
business  of  foreign  merchants  transacted.  The  abolition  of  foreign  settlements  would 
necessitate  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  country.  With  it  will  arise  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  extratenitorial  jurisdiction  and  lliat  of  recovery  of  the  tariff  autonomy 
and  other  no  less  weighty  questions.  These  are,  however,  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
I  am  presenting. 

The  actual  fact  is  that  there  are  in  China  several  foreign  leaseholds  and  foreign 
settlements^  that  China  has  in  the  past  granted  for  one  reason  or  another  industrial  and 
economic  nghts  and  concessions  to  foreign  powers,  and  that  many  railroads  in  that 
country  are  placed  under  foreign  management.  I  can,  therefore,  see  no  reason  whv 
Japan  alone  should  be  singled  out  and  made  the  tai^get  of  attack.    Japan  above  all 
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other  nations  has  the  unimpeachahle  ri^ht,  because  of  the  propinquity  of  her  tenitoiy 
to  that  of  China,  to  saf^nard  her  special  interests  therein  if  any  power  is  permitted 
to  retain  its  vested  interests  at  all. 

I  daresay  that  Japan  will  follow  the  suit  of  other  powers  if  they  decide  to  give  up 
the  leaseholds  and  settlements  they  maintain  in  China;  if  they  return  to  ner  the 
rights  and  concessions  they  have  secured  therein  and  withdraw  their  troops  nov 
auartered  at  Peking.  Tientsin,  and  other  places;  and.  further,  if  China  sufficientlT 
demonstrates  her  ability  to  defend  herself  and  maintain  her  int^rity  by  her  ovii 
arms  instead  of  shifting  the  burden  to  Japan  to  stand  in  the  Far  East  as  a  bulwark 
against  outside  aggression.  Then  Japan  is  saie,  China  free  and  will  have  attained  all 
that  she  is  clamoring  for  to-day.  Ajnong  tlie  great  five  the  United  States  is  the  only 
disinterested  power,  free  from  the  web  which  history  has  woven.  This,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  tne  reason  why  China,  backed  by  scores  of  foreign  advisers,  is  movii^ 
heaven  and  earth  to  persuade  America  to  come  to  her  own  views,  and  is  patting  to  a 
test  the  talent  of  intrigue  and  persuasion,  which  she  has  inherited  througn  centuries, 
against  hard  realities.  I  am,  nowever,  inclined  to  think  that  the  American  people, 
who,  however  idealistic,  hold  as  their  first  principle  the  doctrine  of  independence 
and  ''self-help,''  will  first  see,  before  they  commit  themselves  and  take  upon  them- 
selves the  burden  of  China,  what  she  has  done  to  help  herself.  The  history  of  the  jnat 
few  decades  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  China's  lack  of  *'  self-help. "  In  fact,  the  genius 
^f  intrigue  and  wrangling,  with  which  the  Chinese  are  so  strikingly  endowed,  is 
rending  the  country  into  fictions  and  leading  it  to  disint^ration  and  disaster.  I  shiJl 
go  no  further  upon  this  subject,  for  it  would  be  un-Chiistian  to  try  to  pick  a  beam  in 
another's  eye.  Japan's  shortcomings  and  blunders,  especially  in  her  dealings  with 
China,  have  been  many  and  grievous — this  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit.  At  the  same 
time  I  hold  that  in  the  adjustment  of  international  issues  we  should  plant  our  feet 
upon  firm  ground  of  facts,  not  upon  the  Utopian  plane. 

That  the  millenium  has  come  neither  to  the  world  nor  to  the  Paris  conference  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  proposal  to  put  among  the  arti- 
cles of  the  covenant  of  the  league  of  nations  the  prinaple  of  equalitv  of  nations  and 
fair  treatment  of  their  nationals.  Nothing  coula  be  more  in  accorcl  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  humanity  than  this  proposal.  Its  defeat  shows  that  ^e  have  to 
take  into  consideration  the  idiosyncrasies,  temperaments,  and  prejudices  prevailing 
among  different  races,  and  the  actual  conditions  ruling  in  the  world,  in  order  to  build 
up  a  safe  and  solid  foundation  for  international  order.  If  we  appl^  one  principle  of 
our  liking  to  solve  a  problem,  we  should  be  ready  to  accept  the  application  of  the  same 
principle  in  the  unraveling  of  other  problems.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  Japan's  proposal 
above  mentioned  on  the  ground  that  the  world,  as  it  is.  Is  not  ready  for  its  adopticm  at 
the  present  time,  we  can  not  consistently  decrv  the  Shantung  settlement,  which, 
however  imperfect  it  may  seem  from  a  purely  idealistic  standpoint,  rests  upon  hard 
realities — ^the  world  as  it  is — ^that  is  to  say,  international  agreements,  historieal  prece- 
dents, and  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  China. 

japan's  participation  in  the  dbvblopmbnt  of  china's  resources. 


Japan  has  a  good  cause  for  her  participation  in  the  development  of  China's  resources. 
She  nas  a  crowded  population,  wnich  is  increasing  approximately  at  tiie  rate  of  800,000 
per  annum.  Furthermore,  this  crowded  and  ever-increasing  population  is  debaired 
by  some  nations  of  white  race  from  seeking  its  fortune  in  the  most  tavored  and  sparsely 
populated  regions  of  the  elobe.  How,  then,  can  Japan  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  her 
people?  The  best  and  safest  road  leadine  to  the  solution  of  this  pressing  problem  lies 
in  tne  development  of  her  industries  and  expansion  of  her  commerce,  in  puisuinf 
this  policy,  Japan  is  sadly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  raw  material.  But  in  her 
neighbor's  territory  there  are  vast  resources,  untouched  and  unused,  the  unfolding  of 
which  will  not  only  meet  Japan's  wants  but  will  equally  benefit  China  and  the  world 
at  large.  Japan  maintains  that  she  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  cooperating  with 
China  in  the  unearthing  of  the  treasures  that  lie  unutilized.  America,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  not  grudge  to  see  justice  in  Japan's  claims.  It  is  just  as  wrong  to  impute 
America  with  the  thought  of  obstructing  Japan  in  every  avenue  of  her  growth  as  it  is 
unjust  to  charge  Japan  with  harboring  sinister  designs  upon  the  Philippines  or  Hiawaii. 
The  sooner  these  imwarranted  suspidona  and  fean  are  set  at  rest  the  better  for  ^e 
future  of  both  countries. 
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ntSSBNT  BrrUAlTON  AND  AMXRIGAN-JAPANB8B  RBLATION8. 

I  am  BUf  (remely  confident  of  the  continuance  of  amicable  relations  between  America 
and  Japan.  Speeches  might  be  made  denouncing  Japan  wane  than  the  Satan  of  Mil- 
ton's creation;  intrigues  might  be  attempted  to  embroil  the  United  States  in  trouble 
with  Japan;  but  I  am  sure  that  these  laoors  wUl  come  to  naught.  For  the  interests 
and  forces,  inherent  and  dynamic,  which  bind  the  two  great  nations  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Pacific^  are  so  manifest  that  no  amount  of  scheming  could  alienate  their 
friendship.  These  interests  and  forces  can  not,  of  course,  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
dollaiB  and  cents.-  But  to  give  one  illustration:  ^America's  trade  with  Japan  amounts 
to  $400,000,000  annuailv,  while  her  trade  with  China,  which  has  a  population  five 
tinnefi  lu^r  than  that  of  Japan,  is  valued  at  $200,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  this  bond  of  amity  across  the  Pacific,  I  can  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  present  situation.  I  fear  that  there  might  be  a  temporary 
lapse  01  mut^ial  good  feeling  between  America  and  Japan,  with  no  slight  consequence 
upon  the  Chineae-Japanese  relations,  if  the  present  campai^  of  slander,  abuse,  and  mis- 
representation of  Japan  is  left  unbrioled,  for  it  not  only  poisons  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  is  bound  to  react  on  Japan. 

Japan  is  now  as  democratic  as  America  is.  Militarism  has  been  dethroned.  Autoc- 
racv  is  a  name  alien  to  the  Japanese  people.  The  party  government  has  come  to  stay. 
PudHc  opinion  there  now  wields  a  great  influence.  But  public  opinion  is  not  always 
intelligent.  It  is  often  swayed  by  demago^es  who  might  seize  such  an  opportunity 
as  this  to  ply  their  trade  and  to  incite  suspiaons  and  fears  of  the  good  American  people 
by  propagating  similar  ftJse  stories  about  America,  which  we  hear  so  often  about 
Japan  nowadays.  The  result  may  be  the  creation  of  a  most  unwholesome  atmosphere 
where  mutual  trust  and  confidence — ^the  heart  of  the  league  of  nations — can  hardly 
live.  I  have  faith  in  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  Japanese  people,  which  will 
enable  them  to  remain  calm  and  to  rightly  understand  the  origin  and  worth  of  the 
preeent  entirely  unexpected  anti-Japanese  wave.  At  the  same  time  I  beg  permission  to 
app^  most  eamestiv  to  the  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
to  vivify  and  strengthen  those  x>ermanent  interests  and  forces  that  make  for  peace,  and 
thus  paralyze  die  evO  elements  that  act  to  bring  discord. 

(Thereupon^  at  12.55  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEHBEB  8,  1010. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Fobkign  Eelations, 

Washington^  U,  O. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lod^e  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
Johnson  of  California,  ISfew^  Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

Senator  Brandegee  (acting  chairman).  Senatqr  Lodge  has  re- 
quested the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  hearing.  He  will  return 
in  a  few  minutes.  Who  is  here  to  represent  the  question  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Island  of  Aland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  represent  the  people  of  that  island. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ALEXANDEB  J.  JOHNSON,  EDITOB  OF  THE 

SWEDISH  COTJBIEB. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Please  state  your  fuUname. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Alexander  J.  Johnson. 

Senator  Brandegee.  And  your  residence! 

Mr.  Johnson.  Chicago,  111. 

Senator  Brandegee.  i  ou  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Gentlemen,  the  courteisy  of  your  committee  in  afford- 
ing me  a  hearing  is  highly  appre'ciated. 

when  the  newspapers  announced  that  a  nimiber  of  subject  nations 
had  been  permitted  to  present  their  respective  claims  of  recognition 
on  the  eround  of  self-oetermination  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Kdations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Aland  question  might  also  i)roperly  be  called  to  the  committee's 
attention  by  the  same  opportunity. 

UnoflScially,  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  to  present  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations  a  review  of  the 
Aland  question,  condensed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Aland  Ques- 
tion Before  the  Peace  Conference."  All  the  facts  of  this  particular 
case  are  there  brought  forward,  and  in  order  not  to  abuse  your 
kindness  in  listening  to  ipe,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  this  expose. 

I  will  also  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  permission  to  have 
this  little  pamphlet  included  m  the  record. 

Senator  Brandegee.  It  will  be  so  done. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Aland  Question  befobb  the  Peace  Conference. 

Among  qnestions  coming  up  before  the  peace  conference  is  the  settlement  of 
a  group  of  islands,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  known 
as  the  Aland  Islands  from  the  name  of  the  principal  member  of  the  group, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  crown  of  innumerable  smaller  islands  and  reefs. 

The  distance  ftom  Aland  to  the  coast  of  TJppland  (Sweden)  is  about  25 
i^merican  miles  (40  kilometers)  and  to  the  continent  of  Finland  50  Ameri- 
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can  miles  (80  kilometers).  Aland  has  fifteen  rural  communities  and  Me 
port,  Mariehanm.  On  the  Slst  of  ]>ecember  in  the  year  1913,  the  pc^nilatioD 
amounted  to  26,849,  all  counting  themselves  as- Swedes  and  using  the  Swedi^ 
language.  The  principal  exports  consist  of  firewood,  beef,  and  fresh  fish,  al- 
most the  entire  output  going  to  Stockholm,  Sweden.  The  conununity  of  origin, 
language,  sentiments,  and  customs  have  led  the  Alanders  to  desire  a  reunion 
with  Sweden,  and  they  liave  now  finally  petitioned  the  peace  conference  to 
sanction  their  request 

FINLAND  OPPOSES. 

This  desire  of  the  Alanders  to  determine  their  own  fate  is  opposed  by  Finland, 
which  new  independent  State  has  just  recently  been  recognized  by  the  great 
powers.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Swedish  Government 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  then  existing  Russian  Government  to  consent 
to  Finland*S'lndependeAca  The  Government  of  Sweden  was  the  first  to  give 
Finland  recognition  as  a  new  independent  State,  which  action  was  then  followed 
by  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  Swedish  Government  also  tried  to  persuade  the 
great  allied  powers  and  the  United  States  to  extend  such  recognition  to  Fin- 
land, but  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  until  the  efforts  were  finally  crowned  witli 
success.  In  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Finland  Govern- 
roent  and  people  would  continue  their  opposition  to  Aland's  independence  and 
reunion  with  Sweden,  when  they  themselves  have  successfully  claimed  sncb 
independence  on  the  very  same  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  peoples, 
big  or  small. 

NOT  tmiMFOBTANT. 

To  an  American  public  it  may  seem  unimportant  what  becomes  of  **  a  few 
thousand  people  "  in  a  settlement  of  such  magnitude  as  is  now  before  the  higb 
council  of  the  nations  assembled  in  Paris.  But  there  are  no  small  or  unimpor- 
tant questions  before  that  body.  We  have  the  word  of  no  less  a  personage  Uian 
David  Lloyd-George  to  that  effect.  In  his  great  speech  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  16th  of  April,  1919,  the  great  Engli^  statesman  made  the  fol- 
lowing confession : 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  Teschen,  but  it  nearly  produced  an  angry  conflict 
between  two'  allied  States,  and  there  are  many  questions  of  that  kind  where 
missions  have  been  sent  and  where  we  had  to  settle  differences  in  order  to  get 
on  with  the  different  problems  of  war,  and  those  questions  are  of  importance 
to  the  small  States.  And  it  was  the  quarf  els  of  the  small  States  that  made  the 
great  war." 

ONCK  PAST  OF  SWEDEN. 

After  the  fall  of  the  autocratic  government  In  Russia  and  during  the  course 
Of  the  revolution,  Aland  seceded  from  Russia  at  the  same  time  as  Finland,  the 
latter,  however,  now  disputing  the  Alanders'  daim  to  determine  their  own  fate 
In  order  to  make  clear  the  grounds  on  which  this  claim  rests,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  in  review  the  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  l>oth  Aland's  and  Finland's 
separation  from  Sweden,  of  whidi  kingdom  they  had  l)een  parts  for  hundreds 
of  yeara 

When  In  1800,  by  the  Peace  of  Fredrikshanm,  Sweden  ceded  Pialand  to 
Russia,  it  was  not  a  cession  of  a  distinct  territory  bearing  that  name.  By  the 
expression  "Finland"  was  understood  a  number  of  governments  (Ian)  and 
territories  (landskap),  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  brevity  were  so 
nominated  in  blods.  This  expression  did  not  m^n  anything  more  than  the 
names  of  other  parts  of  the  Swedish  Kingdom,  such  as  "Svealand/*  "Gota- 
land,"  and  **Norr1and."  In  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  "Finland,"  but  the  gov- 
ernments (Ian)  thus  ceded  were  named.  And  in  no  other  than  a  general  sense 
were  there  ever  any  boundary  lines  limiting  the  extension  of  Finland,  more 
than  the  frontiers  of  Svealand,  etc 

NEW  BOUNDABIKS. 

In  the  north,  the  Finland  frontier  passed  a  little  yreat  of  the  Kemi  River  Id 
a  northerly  direction  to  Porkavara,  and  from  there  east  to  the  frontier  of 
Russia.  Otherwise,  the  frontier  between  Finland,  on  one  side,  and  Svealand 
and  Norrland,  on  the  other  side,  was  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Goncemtng  the 
Aland  Islands,  we  have  the  official  map  of  the  Swedish  Bureau  of  Land  Sur- 
veyors f ran  1714,  where  the  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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Kemi  River  passing  south  through  the  partition  of  the  >waters  along  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (Wattuskiftet),  and  containing  this  informa- 
tion in  old  Swedish:  Har  Grantzar  Finnland  (Here  borders  Finland),  evi- 
dently tending  to  show  at  the  same  time  that  anything  west  of  this  line  was 
not  included  in  the  territory  generally  called  Finland.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  A^and  Islands  belonged  to  any  other  of  the  principal  parts 
of  Sweden,  but  rather  that  those  islands,  themselves,  formed  a  distinct  territory 
(landskap),  and  even  periodically  a  distinct  government  (Ian),  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden. 

POPUIJLTION   SWEDISH. 

As  the  archaeological  results  prove,  Aland  was  inhabited  by  a  Swedish  popu- 
lation from  time  immemorial  and  even  in  prehistoric  times.  It  has  received 
the  Christian  religion  and  all  its  culture  from  Sweden.  The  population  of 
Aland  has  always  been  true  to  the  motherland,  even  in  the  trying  times  when 
Finland  seemed  willing  to  surrender  to  the  Russian  usurper. 

HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

By  a  secret  treaty  made  in  Tilsit,  Czar  Alexander  of  Russia  had  undertaken 
to  persuade  the  King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  (IV)  Adolphus,  to  close  the  Swedish 
ports  to  English  men-of-war  and  commercial  vessels.  This,  however,  the 
Swedish  monarch  refused  to  agree  to. 

Emperor  Napoleon  for  this  and  other  reasons,  at  the  Conference  of  Erfurt 
in  1808,  promised  his  support  to  the  acquisition  of  Finland  by  the  Russian  Czar. 
In  the  beginning  and  even  after  the  Russian  Army  had  met  with  considerable 
success,  Chsar  Alexander  did  not  dream  of  other  frontiers  cohcemlng  Sweden 
than  the  Tomea  River  In  the  north  and,  for  the  balance,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
which  assertion  Is  clearly  proven  by  the  rescript  to  his  agent  In  Sweden,  former 
Ambassador  D.  Alopeous,  under  the  date  of  February  15,  1809.  Thus,  If  the 
new  Swedish  Government,  after  the  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  In  March,  1809, 
had  consented  to  enter  Into  negotiations  for  peace,  there  would  never  have  been 
any  question  of  Including  Aland  In  the  territory  to  be  ceded  to  Russia.  But 
tlie  Swedish  (Government  hesitated,  and  in  the  triple  attack  which  was  then 
started  by  Russia  In  order  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace,  even  the  Island  of 
Aland  was  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and  that  territory  thereafter 
claimed  by  the  right  of  conquest 

AULND   SEIZED   BT    BT7S8IA. 

The  Swedish  negotiators  of  peace  tried,  however,  to  save  as  much  as  posslble- 
of  Swedish  territory,  and  in  conceding  Finland  to  the  usurper  they  claimed  the 
maintenance  of  the  old  frontiers,  viz,  Keml  River  in  the  north  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  to  the  west  0)ncerning  Aland,  the  (rovemment  instructed  the  Swed- 
ish plenipotentiary.  Baron  Stedingk,  to  Insist  upon  the  frontier  line  thus  de- 
scribed: ".  .  .  par  une  llgne  ideate  tlree  tout  le  long  du  Golfe  de  Bothnle 
en  suivant  la  llgne  de  partage  des  eaux  (wattuskiftet)  Jusqu*au  commencement 
du  Golfe  de  Finlande,  de  telle  sorte  qu* Aland  reste  du  cote  droit  en  partant  du 
nord,  et  demeura  par  consequent  suedols  comme  cela  a  ete  le  cas  de  temps 
Immemorial.*' 

But  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  would  not  recede  from  their  demands> 
giving,  however,  no  other  motives  or  using  no  other  arguments  than  the  humilia- 
tion resulting  to  Russia  if  she  must  restore  what  had  been  conquered  by  the 
fortune  of  the  arms.  And  the  same  argumentation  was  used  to  oppose  the 
coupter-proposition  from  the  Swedish  side,  that  the  Russian  Government  should 
give  assurances  of  not  fortifying  Aland,  if  Sweden  consented  to  the  cession  of 
the  islands. 

In  documents  concerning  the  peace  negotiations,  it  is  constantly  referred  to 
"  la  Finlande  avec  les  lies  d* Aland,"  and  In  the  treaty  of  peace  It  is  stated 
that  the  King  of  Sweden  ceded  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  all  his  rlghtE^  to  certain 
governments  belonging  to  the  Kingdom,  textually:  "the  governments  enumer« 
ated  hereafter,  which  during  the  war  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  HU 
Imperial  Majesty,  viz.:  the  Governments  of  Kymenegard,  Nyland,  and  T'a- 
vastehus,  Abo  and  Bjorneborg  with  the  Aland  Islands,  Savolax  and  CSucelen* 
Wasa  and  Uleaborg,  and  a  part  of  Westerbotten  unto  Tornea  River*"' 
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Exactly,  as  In  the  conatltution  of  1634,  the  dilEerent  goyemments  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  are  here  consldtf  ed  equal  between  themselves.  Wester- 
botten  like  the  others,  and  the  others  like  Westerbotten,  and  the  Aland  Islands 
are  distinctly  enumerated. 

Finally,  in  an  autographic  letter  from  Czar  Alexander  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  of  October  30,  1809,  it  is  said :  **  La  Suede  cede  a  la  Russia  la  Fin- 
lande  avec  les  i*Ies  d* Aland." 

As  it  has  already  been  stated,  the  promise  of  Napoleon's  support  did  not 
include  the  cession  of  the  Aland  Islands,  but  Alexander  could  risk  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  as  he  well  knew  that  the  Elmperor  needed  the  assuranct 
of  his  neutrality  in  the  war  just  then  started  against  Austria. 

When  during  the  course  of  the  war,  on  the  order  of  the  Russian  usurper,  a 
Finnish  diet  assembled  at  Borga,  March  1806,.  to  render  homage  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  as  the  sovereign  of  Finland,  Aland  was  not  represented.  And 
when  the  governor  of  Abo,  Knut  von  Troll,  sent  out  an  official  call  for  certain 
contributions  in  food,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  Army,  the  Aland  people, 
assembled  to  receive  the  message  of  the  governor,  answered  "  that  the  peas- 
ants of  the  island  had  no  more  reserves  of  food  of  various  kinds  than  they 
needed  for  themselves  and  their  households,  but  that  they  would  try  to  divide 
what  they  had  if  It  were  needed  for  the  Swedish  Army.  However,  to  the  Rus- 
sian Army,  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  they  considered  it  culpable  and,  still  more, 
unnecessary  and  improper  to  give  what  was  demanded.  They  also  desired  to 
know  wherefrom  this  order  of  deliveries  had  oome  and  if  it  had  been  given  out 
with  the  sanction  of  his  royal  majesty." 

THE  ALANDEBS   B08E  UP  AGAINST  BUSSIA. 

At  the  first  invasion  of  Aland  in  1808,  by  Russian  troops,  the  Alanders  rose 
to  a  man  and  drove  the  invaders  out.  But  when  the  following  year  an  over- 
whelming Russian  'force  invaded  the  island,  they  were  not  able  to  resist  su^ 
cessfully,  but  to  the  very  last  they  protested  against  the  secession  from  Sweden. 

In  the  organization  of  his  new  possessions,  ceded  by  Sweden,  the  Rus^an 
Czar  for  reasons  of  administrative  order  included  the  Islands  of  Aland  in  the 
Finnish  Government.  No  other  disposition  would  seem  to  have  been  convenient 
But  this  fact  does  not  make  Aland  an  integral  part  of  Finland.  The  Russian 
Gzar  could  have  ceded  Aland  back  to  the  King  of  Sweden  or  disposed  of  the 
islands  in  any  other  way  to  suit  himself,  without  the  consent  of  or  even  with- 
out consulting  his  Finnish  subjects. 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Aland,  the  Russians  built  there  the  casemated 
fort  Bomarsund.  It  was  bombarded  during  the  Crimean  war  by  an  English 
Heet  with  a  French  division  of  soldiers  on  board.  The  8th  of  August,  1S54, 
the  troops  landed  In  three  places  and  invested  the  fort.  On  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  the  commander  of  the  fort.  Gen.  Bodisco,  surrendered  with  2,000 
men.  The  conquerors  demolished  the  fort.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  Russia 
agreed  not  to  have  any  fortifications  or  military  establishments  on  the  Aland 
Island.  But  this  part  of  the  treaty  was  agreed  to  between  France,  England, 
and  Russia.  Sweden  was  not  called  upon  to  sign  this  treaty,  not  having  been 
a  party  to  the  Crimean  War. 

AliANll  FOBTinED. 

The  distrust  of  Russia  among  the  Swedish  people  is  a  well  known  fact. 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  recall  or  to  explain  in  detail.  Numerous 
incidents,  particularly  the  Russification  of  Finland  and  the  building  of  railroad 
lines  throughout  the  country  for  purely  ^strategical  purposes,  served  to  in- 
crease in  Sweden  the  fear  of  new  plans  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  the  mighty 
eastern  neighbor. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  it  became  known  in  Sweden  that 
the  Russian  Government  had  established  military  posts  and  had  started  to 
build  fortifications  on  the  Aland  Island,  in  clear  contravention  to  the  articles 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris.  But  Russia  was  now  an  ally  of  the  other  two  high 
contracting  parties:  viz,  England  and  France,  and  diplomatic  inquiries  by  the 
Swedish  Government  brought  the  answer  that  these  military  establishments 
and  even  the  fortifications  were  all  of  a  temporary  nature,  in  no  way  aimed 
at  Sweden,  and  that  they  would  be  withdrawn  or  demolished  as  soon  as  they 
had  served  their  purpose,  which  was  to  guard  against  German  attacks.  Inter- 
pellations in  the  Swedish  parliament  brought  only  general  statements  from  the 
Government,  which,  however,  seemed  to  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  two  Chambers,  information  being  given  out  in  confidence  that 
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the  Government  had  done  everything  in  Its  power  to  safegoard  Swedish  in- 
terests, but  that  it  was  greatly  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  peculiar  political 
situation,  as  referred  to  above.  Thereu];)on  a  most  solemn,  assurance  was  given 
the  Government  by  the  leaders  of  the  different  political  groups  and  parties 
in  the  Riksdag,  that  the  representatives  of  the  JBwedish  people  unanimously 
supported  the  ];)olicy  of  neutrality  and  of  national  independence,  as  declared 
by  the  Government  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

AlAND  IN  Dangsb. 

• 

Then  came  the  revolution  and  the  overthrowing  of  the  autocratic  govern- 
ment in  Russia,  followed  by  the  secession  of  B^inland  and  other  parts  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  As  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  chaotic  situation,  the 
Aland  people  were  greaUy  in  fear  of  violence  from  the  Russian  garrison. 
Ill  February,  1918,  they  sent  delegates  to  Stckholm  to  implore  the  protection 
of  the  Swedish  Government.  The  situation  had  been  more  complicated  through 
the  arrival  of  Finnish  soldiers,  both  of  the  White  and  Red  Guards,  and  only 
through  the  wise  and  peaceful  interference  by  the  Swedish  Government  a 
general  massacre  of  tho  population  and  the  widespread  destruction  of  prop- 
erty was  prevented.  The  Russian  garrison  and  the  Finnish  military  forces 
finally  agreed  to  leave  the  island  with  the  help  of  Swedish  vessels,  and  the 
people  of  Aland  were  again  able  to  return  to  their  peaceful  occupations  without 
fear  of  being  molested  through  the  strife  between  Russians  and  Finns  or  be- 
tween different  parties  in  Finland. 

•    No  Pabt  in  Fiohtinq. 

The  Alanders  took  no  part  in  the  fight  between  the  White  and  the  Red 
forces  of  Finland,  which  terminated  In  the  victory  of  the  former,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Grerman  soldiers.  The  desire  to  again  become  Swedes,  in 
fQct  as  well  as  they  have  always  been  in  heart,  was  expressed  by  the  entire 
major  population  of  the  island,  amounting  to  7,135  men  and  women,  through 
a  petition  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish  i)eople  a{  the  end  of  the 
year  1917,  among  other  reasons,  stating  that  "  before  long  the  fate  of  oppressed 
peoples  is  going  to  be  decided,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Aland  consider  that  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  express  their  unalterable  will  to  see  the  ancient 
county  of  Aland  again  reunited  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.*' 

The  King  received  the  delegates  bringing  the  petition  with  his  customary 
kindness  and  courtesy  and  assured  them  of  his  own  and  the  Swedish  people's 
wish  to  again  count  the  Swedes  of  Aland  among  the  Swedish  citizens,  but  re- 
minded them  of  the  necessity  for  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Government 
ftnd  the  people  of  the  new  State  of  Finland,  whose  independence  it  had  been 
his  great  pleasure  to  bring  about  and  to  recognize. 

SWKDEN  IS  NEUTBAL. 

Through  the  whole  duration  of  the  war,  the  Swedish  Government  has  scrupu- 
lously maintained  the  neutrality  it  declared  at  the  beginning.  Strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  same  principle,  It  had  to  decline  taking  part  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  "white"  and  the  "red"  forces  in  Finland.  The  wisdom  of  this 
policy  was,  moreover,  provided  by  the  succeeding  events.  Had  Sweden  lent  her 
hand  to  the  party  in  Finland,  which  finally,  with  the  help  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, became  victorious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  any  more  that  Sweden 
would  have  been  forced  into  the  war  and,  necessarily,  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  participation,  in  concert,  of  the  two  nations  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  new  government  in  -Finland.  No  less  correct  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  Swedish  Government  toward  the  new  Government  of  Finland.  The  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Swedish  people  is  that  Aland  belongs  to  Sweden,  and  the  de- 
sire to  see  the  reunion  take  place  is  hardly  less  unanimous.  Every  Swede,  we 
might  say,  is  also  convinced  that  the  possession  of  Aland  is  more  vital  than  ever 
to  the  future  security  and  independence  of  Sweden.  But  no  advantage  .has 
been  taken  of  the  fall  of  the  Russian  Empire  no  more  than  of  the  unanimously 
expressed  desire  of  the  Alanders  to  be  again  incorporated  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden. 
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WA1TT8  DOUBLE  VOTV. 

With  all  courtesy, ,  the  new  Finnish  Government  has  been  approached  is 
order  to  bring  about  a  friendly  agreement,  wherry  the  will  of  the  Aland 
people  cottld  be  satisfied.  Without  claiming  to  give  a  complete  accouat,  in 
chronological  order,  of  these  negotiations,  it  may  be  stated*  here,  with  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  that  the  Swedish  Government  has  proposed  to  leave  to 
the  people  of  the  islands  to  express  their  preference  through  a  genaral  vote, 
and  even  to  make  a  final  decision  depend  on  a  double  voting,  the  first  vote  to 
be  taken  now  and  the  second  after  a  couple  of  years,  thereby  giving  the  people 
of  the  islands  ample  time  for  reflection,  and  deferring  the  final  settlement  to  on 
epoch  when  the  disturbances  aiid  the  passions  of  the  war  may  reasonably  be 
considered  as  past.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Swedish  Government  has  been  to  reach 
a  mutual  agreement  between  the  three  i)arties  interested — ^Finland,  Sweden  and 
Aland — whereby  an  accomplished  fact  could  be  presented  to  the  peace  conference 
and  there  simply  registered  as  such. 

But  nothing  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  thus  far.  The  Finnish  Gov- 
ernment has  given  but  evasive  answers.  There  have  been  suggestions  of  com- 
pensation in  Land,  which,  of  course,  the  Swedish  Government. most  catefroricaUy 
has  declined  to  entertain.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Stockhohn  in  February 
last  of  Gen.  Mannerheim,  the  Finnish  administrator  (^  Riksf5rest&ndare*'). 
it  was  thought  that  at  least  a  preliminary  agreement  had  been  reached,  tlurough 
his  conferences  with  the  King  and  the  chief  government  officers.  But  furtlier 
developments  showed  that  the  Finnish  Government  was  still  unwilling  to  give 
a  definite  answer  or  enter  into  a  formal  conference. 

A   DELEGATION   TO   THE   PEACE   CONFERENCE. 

Meanwhile,  a  delegation  of  three  citia&ens  of  Aland,  Eiditor  Johannes  Sand- 
blom  and  two  farmers,  Johannes  Eriksson  and  Johan  Jansson,  were  del^ated 
by  their  countrymen  to  take  the  claim  of  the  Alanders  to  the  peace  conference. 
Their  visit  to  Paris  took  place  In  February  this  year.  They  were  received  by 
representatives  oi  all  the  five  great  powers;  by  Mr.  White  (America),  Balfour 
(England),  Pichon  (France),  Orlando  (Italy),  Makino  and  Ghinda  (Japan). 
All  of  these  statesmen  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  Aland  questioD 
and  some  of  them  showed  a  surprising  familiarity  with  the  subject.  Without 
exception  they  listened  to  the  delegates*  statements  with  the  kindest  attention. 
The  visit  was  also  favorably  mentioned  by  the  French  papers. 

HELD  TO  BB  TXATTOBS. 

This  independent  proceeding  of  the  Aland  people  seems  to  have  caused  great 
excitement  in  Finland,  particularly  among  the  Finninsh  population.  Shortly 
after  their  return  from  Paris,  the  three  delegates  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  an  agent  of  the  Finnish  Government,  who  subjected  them  to  a  very 
severe  cross-examination,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  enjoined  to  hold  theni- 
selves  at  the  disposal  of  the  (Government  and  not  to  leave  the  island  without 
the  permission  of  the  authorities.  It  was  even  stated  in  the  Finnish  papers 
that  the  delegates  were  going  to  be  tried  for  treason.  But,  according  to  more 
recent  news,  the  excitement  seems  to  have  subsided. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  consent  of  the  peace  conference  to  the  reunion  of  Aland  with  Sweden 
seems  to  be  justified  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  Aland  is  an  old  Swedish  territory.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Swedes,  by 
origin,  language,  sentiment,  and  customa  Their  commercial  intercourse  is 
principally  with  Sweden. 

2.  The  Alanders  have  never  consented  to  their  secession  from  Sweden. 

8.  By  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  all  nations,  big  or  small,  the 
Alanders  have  a  right  to  make  their  own  choice. 

Indeed,  they  had  as  much  right  as  the  Finlanders  to  cut  loose  from  Russia. 
The  people  of  Finland,  as  they  claimed  indepoidence  on  the  ground  of  all 
peoples'  right  to  self-determination,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  their  inde- 
pendence recognissed,  can  not  equitably  refuse  to  concede  the  same  rights  to 
the  Alanders.  Instead  of  claiming  independence  as  a  small  State,  the  Aland- 
ers, however,  petition  Sweden  to  receive  them  as  dtisenB  and  they  are  now 
Mekinfif  thB  sanction  of  the  peace  conference. 
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The  Importance  ft>r  Sweden  to  get  into  poflBeesion  of  the  Aland  Islands  is- 
well  recognized.  The  island  of  Aland  is  the  key  to  Stockholm  and  to  the- 
wbole  of  Sweden.  It  was  pointed  out  already  at  the  peace  negotiations  more- 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  **  the  power  holding  Aland  could  thereby  enter 
Into  the  heart  of  Sweden  and  ke^  her  on  her  guard  day  and  night  ;'*  also  that 
Aland  was  dominating  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whereby  the  security  of  free  navi- 
gation in  the  gulf  was  dependent  thereof. 

These  considerations  must  per  force  appear  stronger  to>day  than  ever  before 
in  view  of  the  capacity  of  guns  and  of  oUler  tools  and  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion in  modem  warfare. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish  people  have  given  to  the  whole 
world  the  assurance  of  their  unalterable  will  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly 
relations  with  all  oUier  nations,  but  at  the  same  time  of  an  equally  strong  de- 
cision to  defend  their  own  country,  their  national  honor  and  their  independence^ 
dating  back  to  times  immemorial.  The  safety  of  Sweden  greatly  depends  on  the 
possession  of  Aland.  Sweden's  possession  of  Aland  would  in  a  great  measure 
help  to  make  the  whole  Baltic  a  free  sea,  which  no  doubt  will  be  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  present  world  conference. 

*  The  claim  of  Finland  to  the  Aland  Islands  rests  on  no  other  foundation  in 
fact  than  their  joint  position  as  **exparts*'  of  the  Russian  Empire.  From  a 
nationalistic  point  of  view,  the  claim  is  untenable  by  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Finland  consists  of  more  than  3,000,000  Finns  and  only  about  400,000 
people  of  Swedish  descent  The  political  considerations  which  may  come  up 
before  the  peace  conference  at  the  time  when  the  conference  will  be  ready  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Finland  are  hard  to  guess.  But  the  claim  of  the  Alanders 
seems  so  natural,  so  reasonable,  and  so  fully  In  accord  with  the  famous  four- 
teen points  of  President  Wilson,  that  a  decision  in  their  case  could  be  reached 
without  connection  with  any  other  nationalistic  problems. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  appears,  however^  from  information  through  the 
newspapers,  that  the  Baltic  Commission  of  the  peace  conference 
has  had  the  Aland  question  investigated  and  has  discussed  it,  in  con- 
clusion giving  the  opinion  that  a  final  settlement  could  not  be  reached 
at  present,  owing  to  the  uncertain  or  rather  chaotic  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Kussia,  but  that  a  temporary  solution  might  be  arrived  at 
through  an  agreement  between  the  Swedish  Government  and  tlie 
Government  of  Finland. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Baltic  Commission 
does  not  give  any  opinion  regarding  the  main  point  of  the  Aland 
question,  viz,  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aland  Islands  to 
determine,  themselves,  how  they  should  be  governed.  Very  briefly 
stated,  the  Alanders  claim  their  independence  and  their  right  of 
reunion  with  Sweden  on  the  following  grounds : 

Aland  is  an  old  Swedish  territory.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Swedes^ 
by  origin,  language,  sentiment,  and  customs.  Their  commercial  in- 
tercourse is  almost  exclusively  with  Sweden  and  has  so  remained 
eveil  during  the  last  100  years,  when  the  Aland  Islands  were  a  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  people  of  Aland  have  never  consented  to  their  secession  from 
Sweden,  to  which  they  were  forced  in  1809. 

With  other  former  provinces  of  Sweden's,  collectively  known  as 
Finland  and  lying'east  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Aland  seceded  from 
Kussia  shortly  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar  Government. 

The  Alandese  took  no  part  in  the  fight  between  the  White  and  the 
Red  forces  of  Finland,  which  ended  with  the  victory  of  the  former. 
The  desire  to  again  become  Swedes,  in  fact,  as  well  as  they  have 
always  been  in  heart,  was  expressed  by  the  entire  major  population 
of  Aland  through  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the  Swedish 
people  at  the  end  oi  the  year  1917,  as  extensively  described  in  the 
pamphlet  referred  to. 
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The  assertion  being  made  in  Finnish  papers  that  the  above  appeal 
addressed  by  the  people  of  Aland  to  the  Eong  and  people  of  Sweden 
f December,  1917),  was  caused  by  the  oppression  and  empties  of 
the  Russian  military  invasion  ox  the  isfonds  at  that  time,  a  new 
expression  by  po|)ular  vote  was  decided  upon  and  took  place  during 
the  month  of  June  of  the  current  year.  The  result  was  that  9,735 
men  and  women  of  major  age  si^ed  a  petition  giving  full  power 
to  the  Aland  popular  representation  Handsting)  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  the  stand  already  taken  by 
the  people,  and  alone  to  represent  the  people  of  Aland  and  to  speak 
for  them. 

Of  the  major  population  of  Aland — about  11,000  men  and  women, 
altogether — 10,196  took  part  in  the  vote.  Only  461  voted  against 
Aland's  reunion  with  Sweden.  The  other  9,735  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  reunion  amount  to  96.3  per  cent  of  tne  voters.  The  balance, 
3.7  per  cent,  consists  mainly  of^persons  having  moved  in  from  Fin- 
land and  of  the  Finnish  Government  officers. 

Thus  a  renewed  testimony  of  the>  well-nigh  unanimous  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aland  Islands  to  again  become  members 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  has  been  given  since  the  question  of  the 
future  status  of  the  islands  was  brought  up  before  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  in- 
terrupt you  there  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Before  the  war  with  Germany,  who  owned 
the  island  of  Aland? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Czar  of  Kussia. 

Senator  JN*w.  You  say  the  Czar  of  Russia? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  The  Province  of  Finland  and  the  island  of 
Aland  were  ceded  to  the  Russian  Czar  in  1809.  The  Province 
formed  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  but  the  island  of  Aland  was 
a  separate  part  of  Swedish  territory  and  did  not  belong  to  Finland 
or  to  the  grand  duchy  at  all. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  a  native  of  the  island  of  Aland  ? 

Mr.  JopNSON.  No;  I  am  a  native  of  Stockholm,  just  across  the 
street,  you  may  say,  from  the  island  of  Aland. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Are  you  a  naturalized  American? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I  have  been  naturalized  for  over  30  years. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  I  have  been  in  communication  with  them 
throug^h  correspondence,  and  through  people  coming  from  there  rep- 
resenting them  and  asking  me  to  help  them  alon^. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Did  the  people  of  that  island  take  any  part 
in  the  war? 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  war.  The  peo- 
ple of  Finland  took  some  part  in  the  war,  but  the  Alanders  never 
took  any  part  in  the  war.  Even  in  the  internal  strife  in  Finland 
they  kept  aloof. 

Senator  Knox.  Has  any  disposition  been  made  of  this  island  by 
this  treaty? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  treaty  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate.    It  has  just  been  handled  by  the  Baltic  Commis* 
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sion  of  the  peace  conference.  After  the  treaty  with  Grermany  it 
came  before  the  peace  conference  proper.  Just  recently  they  have 
discussed  the  question,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Swedes  and 
the  Finlanders  were  heard ;  but  my  contention,  and  what  I  think  is 
the  main  point  in  this  controversy,  is  the  demand  or  request  of  the 
people  of  the  island  of  Aland  to  determine  their  own  fate. 

I'ermit  me  to  say  in  conclusion  that  even  in  the  interest  of  future 

Eeoce  in  the  Baltic  it  seems  evident  that  tJie  possession  of  the  Aland 
slands  by  a  more  powerful,  albeit  peace-loving,  country,  such  as 
Sweden,  would  be  preferable  to  their  possession  by  Finland,  whose 
liistory  as  an  independent  State  is  an  unwritten  page. 

But  the  political  side  of  the  question  is  no  concern  of  mine.  As 
an  American  citizen,  I  am  interested  in  seeing  American  principles 
•of  fairness  prevail  over  the  whole  world.  To  me  the  desire  of  the 
Aland  people  to  join  their  own  nationality  by  a  reunion  with  Sweden 
seems  so  much  more  justified,  as  the  geographical  position  of  the 
-country  makes  Aland  a  physical  entity,  llius  no  objection  could 
reasonably  be  raised  against  the  desire  of  the  population  to  deter- 
mine their  own  fate. 

Senator  Knox.  How  long  had  Kussia  sovereignty  over  this  group 
of  islands? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Bussia  had  possessed  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands 
from  1809,  when  thev  were  ceded  to  Russia  after  the  Russian-Swedish 
Var  by  the  treaty  of  Frederickshaven. 

Senator  Knox.  And  prior  to  1809  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Before  that  they  belonged  to  Sweden.  Aland  and 
Finland  were  settled  from  Sweden.  The  islands  belonged  to  Sweden 
from  prehistoric  times,  from  time  immemorial.  The  Finland  Prov- 
inces belonged  to  Sweden  for  700  years  before  they  were  ceded  to 
Kussia. 
^  Senator  Knox.  Did  Sweden  lose  this  group  of  islands  at  the  same 
iime  that  she  lost  Finland  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes.  ^  All  that  is  extensively  described  in  the  pam- 
phlet which  I  leave  with  you.  Sweden  tried  very  hard  to  keep  the 
AJand  Islands,  but  Russia  wanted  them,  and  claimed  them  by  right 
•of  conquest,  because  they  had  overrun  them.  To  show  the  territorial 
importance  of  the  islands,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  Swe- 
den to  possess  them.  Thev  absolutely  dominate  Stockholm,  far  more 
so  now,  with  the  ijowerful  engines  of  war  that  have  been  discovered. 
But  I  am  not  talking  for  Sweden  or  any  political  party. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  population  of  the  islands? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Twenty-two  thousand  and  some  hundreds. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  Swedes? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  there  are  not  2  per  cent  that  do  not  talk  the 
Swedish  language. 

Senator  Moses.  Does  Sweden  claim  these  islands  are  necessary 
for  her  self-defense? 

"Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know  that  they  made  that  claim  before  the 
peace  conference,  but  they  have  always  done  so,  and  that  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact  Under  the  treaty  of  Frederickshaven  Sweden  tried  to 
^t  an  engagement  or  a  promise  from  Russia  not  to  fortify  those 
'c;lands,  but  Kussia  was  so  strong  and  Sweden  so  weak  at  that  time 
.that  the  request  was  paid  no  attention  to. 
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Senator  Knox.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it 
that  they  do  dominate  Stockhohn,  because  they  are  only  about  2S 
miles  away  from  Stockholm,  and  with  the  modem  enmnes  of  war 
like  these  long-range  guns,  those  islands  fortified  wouldhave  Stock- 
holm at  their  mercy. 

Senator  Moses.  I  can  understand  that  perfectly  from  the  map* 
but  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  why  tne  claim  of  necessity  of 
those  islands  for  self-defense  of  Sweden,  when  the  league  of  na- 
tions is  going  to  abolish  war. 

Mr.  Johnson.  All  those  questions  will  be  eliminated,  I  suppose^ 
as  soon  as  the  league  of  nations  is  an  actuality,  but  that  claim  was 
raised  by  Sweden  right  after  the  islands  were  ceded  by  Sweden  to 
Russia.  They  were  fortified  by  Russia.  In  1856  when  the  Crimean 
war  took  place,  the  English  and  French  fleet  combined  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Aland,  and  then  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  the^ 
next  year  it  was  stipulated  that  those  islands  should  not  be  fortified 
any  more.  During  this  war  Russia  permitted  herself  to  start  forti- 
fications on  the  islands,  and  when  Sweden  made  protest  against  it 
they  claimed  it  was  in  fear  of  a  German  attack. 

Senator  Moses.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  Sweden 
would  rather  have  the  Aland  Islands  or  the  league  of  nations  as  a 
means  of  defense. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  can  not  talk  for  Sweden.  I  think  if  they  got  the 
Aland  Islands  to  begin  with,  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  then  they 
would  make  a  request  to  be  admitted  to  the  league  of  nations  after- 
wards.   It  may  be,  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  would  like  to  have  you  clear  up  one 

Soint  that  is  not  clear  in  my  mind.  You  spoke  of  Sweden  losing 
Inland  and  the  Aland  Islands  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  That  was  in  1809  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  You  said  Finland  was  taken  by  Russia? 

.Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Senator  New.  And  the  Aland  Islands  were  given  to  the  Czar.  Do 
you  mean  that  there  is  a  diflPerence  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
two  were  lost? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  they  were  both  ceded  to  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  The  wording  of  the  treaty  says  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  cedes  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  my  contention  is  that  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  if  he  was  alive,  could  cede  the  Aland  Islands  to 
Sweden  without  the  consent  of  Finland. 

Senator  New.  That  is  all  right,  but  from  the  way  in  which  you 
first  stated  it  I  thought  there  might  have  been  a  difference  in  the 
condition  under  which  the  two  were  ceded. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No. 

The  Case  for  Czechoslovakia. 

8TATE1CENT  OF  lOt.  EDWABB  VACZT. 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  resident  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Ven 
Svarc,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  American  bv  birth,  of  Czech  descent^ 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  Mr.  O.  D.  Koreff,  oi  Pittsburgh,  an  American 
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citizen  of  Czech  birth,  a  newspaper  editor,  and  myself,  also  an 
American  citizen  of  Slovak  birth,  represent  the  Slovak  League  and 
the  Bohemian  National  Alliance  of  America,  and  its  branch  organi- 
zations, which  organizations  exist  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  I  want  to  state  at  this  time  that  our  committee  has 
been  somewhat  handicapped.  It  was  very  late  last  evening  when 
we  received  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  meeting  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  we  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  our  briefs  in  a  manner, 
that  would  do  justice  to  this  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  you  time  to  prepare  your 
brief,  if  you  wish  to  file  anything  after  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Vaczt.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  trust  you  will,  there- 
fore, appreciate  our  position  in  this  matter.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
thank  you  most  kindly  in  extending  to  us  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  Magyar  peo- 
ple. Our  purpose  in  view  in  appearing  before  you  is  to  cooperate 
with  your  committee  and  assist  you  in  reaching  a  fair  settlement  in 
the  so-called  matter  entitled,  "The  Case  of  Hungary,"  and  further 
to  refute  and  correct  the  misleading  statements  propounded  by  ttie 
representatives  of  the  Magyar  people  who  appeared  yesterday  before 
your  honorable  body. 

I  shall  be  very  brief  with  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Magyar  situa- 
tion and  discuss  the  matter  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day, 
and  leave  the  economic,  geographical  and  historical  questions  affect- 
ing the  European  situation  to  my  colleagues.  The  Czccho-Slovaks 
began  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War.  Many 
of  them  fought  bravely  and  heroically  in  this  war.  The  Czecho- 
slovaks began  to  come  to  our  shores  in  large  numbers,  principally  to 
escape  the  hardships  and  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the 
Ma^ar  imperialistic  Government,  and  further  to  escape  the  military 
service,  realizing  the  humiliation  and  the  insults  and  treatments  that 
would  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  Magyar  militaristic  lords.  As 
the  years  rolled  on  their  immigration  be^n  to  increase  to  this  land 
until  to-day  the  Czecho-Slovak  population  in  the  XJnited  States  is 
approximately  1,600,000,  or  five  times  that  of  the  Magyar  population 
in  this  country. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  principally  settled  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Texas,  Miissachusetts^  Khode  Island,  Pennsvlvania,  Maryland, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,^  and  Minnesota.  In  many  oi  the  cities  in  these 
States  they  have  built  magnificent  churches  and  schools,  and  in  fact 
most  of  these  people,  I  may  say,  own  their  homes.  It  is  their  abso- 
lute intention  to  remain  in  this  country.  They  have  bec9,me  a  part 
of  our  Government.  These  people  have  exi)ended  and  invested  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  building  o{>erations  and  have  materially  assisted  in 
developing  our  country  in  tnis  one  respect. 

There  has  been  an  erroneous  impression  received  by  the  average 
American  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  only  capable  of  performing 
manual  labor.  This  is  incorrect.  Thousands  of  these  men  are  ex- 
pert artisans,  many  of  them  are  successful  business  and  professional 
mien,  while  others  have  established  reputations  as  artists  and  musi- 
<;ians.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  developed  a  deep  inteifest  in  our 
political  life  and  have  made  rapid  strides  in  that  direction.  Two 
members  of  the  present  House  of  Congress  are  of  Czecho-Slovak 
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birth.  Others  occupy  elective  and  api>ointiye  political  positions, 
while  others  hold  ciyil-service  positions  in  nearly  every  arm  of  oar 
service,  Federal,  State,  and  municipal. 

I  might  state  this,  that  the  Czecho-SIovaks  of  this  country  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  an  extraordinarily  patriotic  and  independ- 
ent, liberty-loving  people.  They  have  organized  a  Czecho-Slovak 
army  in  the  Unitea  States.*  They  were  able  to  organize  a  force  of 
upwards  of  8,500  Czecho-Slovaks,  many  of  whom  were  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  who  were  under  no  obli^tions  to  serve  our 
country,  but  who  were  exceedingly  glad  and  desirous  of  going  to  the 
front  and  fighting  for  our  country  and  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
the  Allies. 

There  was  only  one  way  in  which  those  men  could  enga<re  m 
battle,  and  that  was  by  enlisting  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army. 
Yesterday  the  Magyar  representatives  appeared  here  and  asked 
you  for  justice  for  Hungry,  or  for  the  Magyars,  «s  I  maintain,, 
there  is  no  such  place  as  Hungaiy.  But  Hungary  to-day  has  been 
equitably  divided.  There  is  only  a  place  there,  Magyarland*  and 
not  a  united  Hungry.  Twenty-five  hundred  Czecho-Slovak  sol- 
diers were  marching  up  Fifth  Avenue  while  the  Magyar 
representatives  here  were  asking  for  sympathy  and  justice  to  their 
country — ^these  2,500  Czecho-Slovak  soldiers  live  m  the  United 
States ;  though  they  are  not  all  citizens — after  coming  from  France, 
Many  of  them  have  been  wounded  and  crippled.  They  left  their  wives* 
their  parents,  their  dependents,  while  they  were  in  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Army.  I  am  sure  that  you  must  admire  their  heroic  positioi^  in  this 
matter.  But  while  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  this  country  have  been 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  the  United  States  to  win 
this  war — and  1  say  they  materially  assisted  the  United  States 
in  winning  this  war — ^what  were  the  Hungarians  doing — or  the 
Magyar  people,  to  be  correct?  What  were  they  doing?  lom  realize 
and  you  Jmow  the  extensive  propaganda  that  the  Magyar  agents  in 
this  country  were  carrying  on  prior  to  our  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Central  Powers.  These  Magyar  agents  were  scheming 
and  plotting  to  blow  up  munitions  factories,  sink  ships^  if  you 
please,  do  anything  in  order  to  destroy  our  property,  in  other 
words  to  cause  disorder,  to  cause  strikes,  to  interrupt  our  business 
pursuits  in  this  country  until  the  matter  became  so  serious,  if  you 
recall,  that  an  investigation  was  had,  and  a  convincing  report  was 
drawn  up  of  the  operation  of  the  Magyar  agents  in  this  country, 
and  of  tne  harm  that  they  were  doing,  so  ttiat  Dr.  Dumba  as  a 
result  of  that  investigation  was  asked  to  be  recalled,  which  he  wa& 
We  bid  that  gentleman  a  final  farewell,  a  representative  of  a  so-called 
highly  cultured,  hums^ne  people. 

At  this  very  time,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Senators,  on  August  10 
a  whole  page  advertisement  appeared  in  four  New  York  newspapers 
entitled  "  To  the  American  Nation.  Real  facts  about  Hungary.'^ 
It  is  signed  '*  American  committee  for  the  relief  of  Hungary,  Arnold 
Somlyo,  corresponding  secretary ;  Bertalan  Barna,  chairman."  They 
conclude  by  stating  "  We  respectfully  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  Congress, 
and  to  the  American  Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary." 

I  have  read  this  article,  and  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  conscience,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  Magyar  propa- 
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candists  will  go  to  mislead  the  American  public  There  are  three  or 
xour  prominent  facte  to  which  I  could  draw  your  attention  from  this 
advertisement,  which  solely  affect  the  Slovak  people,  while  it  deals 
also  with  Sdroia  and  Roumania. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  ask  one  question  in  order  to  make  it  dear. 
When  you  speak  of  Czecho-Slovak,  you  mean  Bohemian,  Montvian, 
and  Slovak. 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Yes,  I  do.  We  are  only  interested  as  far  as  this  adver- 
tisement affects  the  Slovaks.  The  other  nationalities  quoted  here  caH 
very  well  take  care  of  themselves. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York  I  was  elected  by  a  branch  of  the  Slovak 
League 

S^ator  PoMERENB  (interposing).  Before  you  come  to  that,  you 
said  that  there  were  three  or  four  facts  or  statements  that  were  gross 
misrepresenti^tions.   That  is  the  substance  of  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Yes. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Vaczt.  Well,  I  can  answer  that  argument,  but  I  will  leave 
that  to  my  colleague.  Mr.  Svarc,  who  will  explain  that  matter  much 
better  than  I  can.  He  has  been  in  Czechoslovakia  and  has  recently 
returned,  and  understands  conditions  there  and  understands  condi- 
tions here. 

I  was  asked  to  answer  this  advertisement.  I  then  proceeded  to 
the  New  York  Sunday  World  office  and  inquired  as  to  what  it 
would  cost  to  publish  a  similar  full-page  advertisement.  I  was  sur- 
prised when  Iwas  told  that  it  would  cost  $1,344  for  one  insertion. 
It  seems  that  it  cost  as  much  money  for  the  page  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  the  New  York  American,  and  the  New  York 
Times.  So  in  round  figures  it  cost  about  $6,500  for  those  four  ad- 
vertisements in  the  New  York  newspapers. 

Now  the  question  is,  gentlemen,  I  am  wondering  where  this  large 
sum  of  money  is  coming  from.  If  these  people  can  afford  to  spend 
$6,500  for  advertising  purposes,  it  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  my 
estimation  as  to  where  the  money  is  coming  from.  Is  it  possible, 
gentlemen,  that  perhaps  the  purse  strings  oi  Bela  Kuhn  have  been 
loosened  and  some  of  that  mone^  imported  into  this  countij?  Or  is 
it  possible  that  the  Magyar  aristocrats  have  opened  their  pocket- 
books  and  are  expending  some  money  for  these  expensive  adver- 
tisements? 

This  advertisement,  to  mv  mind,  has  been  solely  published  for  the 
purpNOse  of  misleading  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  American 
public ;  and,  gentlemen,  further  for  the  reason  that  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  mold  public  opinion,  and  I  think  that  they  want  to  use 
that  public  opinion  as  a  sort  of  a  hammer  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  which  I  could  touch  upon,  so  far 
as  the  Slovak  situation  is  concerned.  I  know  that  your  time  is 
somewhat  limited.  You  can  put  it  to  ereat  advantage  in  other 
important  matters  that  are  before  you,  and  I  will  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  Magyars  have  been  before  the  bar  of  justice.  There  is  no 
reason  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed,  and  they  are  awaiting 
sentence,  and  I  will  say  that  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  their 
souls. 
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Further,  more  than  that,  I  want  to  serve  notice  upon  the  repre- 
eentatives  of  the  Magyar  people  in  this  country  that  the  Ozsecho- 
Slovaks  in  this  country  will  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
prosecute  this  malicious  and  mischievous  propaganda  until  it  is  for- 
<eTer  banished  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  we  will  back 
up  the  statement  that  we  make.    I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Svarc,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


.  STATEMENT  OF  MK.  VEH  SVAEC,  OF  CLEVELAin),  OHIO. 

Mr.  Svarc.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  Rep- 
resenting the  Slovak  League  of  America  and  the  Bohemian  National 
Alliance,  two  organizations  in  the  United  Staters  which  were  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  so 
that^the  people  from  whom  we  have  sprung  abroad  might  on  the 
other  side  come  into  their  own,  might  ag^in  be  free  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  I  thank  you  for  this  privilege  of  addressing 
you  on  this  occasion,  and  I  know  that  our  people,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  our  long-suffering  people  abroad,  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  can  raise  our  voices  before  you  on  behalf  of  their  liberty. 

We  did  not  think  a  few  days  ago  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  appear  before  you.  We  had  an  idea  that  in  the  peace  conference, 
owing  to  the  victory  which  the  allied  armies,  together  with  the  Army 
•of  the  United  States,  have  won  abroad,  the  political  questions  woulS 
be  settled  over  on  the  other  side,  and,  above  all,  that  our  Magyar 
brethren  would  finally  see  the  light,  and  in  the  lignt  of  their  previous 
mistakes,  the  mistakes  which  are  due  to  that  outlook  upon  political 
life  which  goes  back  to  feudal  times,  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
get  into  the  channels  of  the  modem  world  and  become  modern- 
ized. But  it  seems  that  they  have  not  onlv  failed  to  grasp  the  lesson 
•of  the  war  on  the  other  side  but  they  on  tnis  side  who  live  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  have  entirely  failed  to  be  imbued  with  the  idea 
for  which  America  stands,  the  principle  which  she  represents,  and  the 
stem  logic  which  she  applies  in  these  progressive  times  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  world,  for  the  increase  of  justice  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
upbuilding  of  fraternity  among  nations. 

And  this  is  why  we  are  here;  not  because  we  wanted  to  come,  but 
because  the  occasion  has  compelled  us  to  come  in  order  that  we  may 
raise  our  voice  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  and  endeavor  to  efface  the 
various  distortions  of  history,  the  various  distortions  of  truth,  and 
that  subtle,  specious  reasoning  which  has  been  introduced  here  in 
this  conunittee  room  by  our  Magyar  friends  in  order  that  they  might 
throw  sand  into  your  eyes  and  in  order  that  they  might  deceive  the 
American  public  at  large  in  regard  to  those  issues  which  are  at  stake 
on  the  other  side  and  which  are  at  stake  as  well  in  this  country  of 
ours. 

The  political  questions  arising  out  of  the  situation  in  Hungary  are 
quite  easy  to  determine  if  we  go  back  to  a  few  basic  definitions. 
What  is  or  what  was  this  country  that  was  known  as  Hungary? 
There  have  been  certain  unscrupulous  men  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  elsewhere  in  the  world  who  have  traded  wonderfully  upon 
this  word  "Hungary,"  and  who,  because  certain  people  came  from 
this  geographical  designation  known  as  Hungary,  these  unscmpulous 
imen  had  thought  to  claim  them  in  that  generic  term  "  Hungarians." 
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What  is  a  Hungariaa,  or  what  was  a  Hungarian  t  A  person  who  came 
from  the  geograp^hical  area  known  as  Hungary.  He  was  either  a 
Magyar,  he  was  either  a  Slav — ^that  is,  a  Slovak,  Serb,  or  a  Croat — 
or  he  was  a  Roumanian.  In  some  instances  he  was  a  German,  who 
came  from  the  German  settlements  in  Slovakia  or  in  Transylvania. 
There  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  homogeneous  Hungary  inhabited 
by  a  homogeneous  nation.  These  various  nations  have  inhabited 
Ilungary  from  times  immemorial,  and  the  Ma^ars  were  the  last 

People  to  enter  Hungary.    These  peoples  formed  one  polyglot  State, 
'his  polyglot  State  until  almost  tne  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
because  of  these  various  nations  which  spoke  different  languages,  em- 

£lo2^ed  the  Latin  language  in  its  transactions  of  government,  the 
tatin  lan^a^e  was  used  in  its  jparliament,  and  the  Latin  language 
was  used  m  the  law  courts.  Tms  condition  continued  down  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  under  Joseph  the  Second,  the 
£mperor  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  great  movement  for  Germanizing 
by  force  all  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary  was  endeavored  to  be 
put  into  effect. 

XTnder  the  stress  of  the  Germanizing  movement,  the  Magyar 
people  began  to  receive  the  idea  that  they  ought,  in  that  geograpnic 

£art  known  as  Hungry,  or  the  Kingdom  of  St.  Stephen,  to  seek  to 
[agyarize.  Immediately  after  the  French  Bevolution,  when  the 
new  ideas  began  to  pervade  Europe,  and  the  question  of  nation- 
ality began  to  assert  itself,  from  that  day  begins  the  idea  of  a 
Magyar  imperialism,  and  from  that  day,  accentuated  later  on  by 
the  effort  oi  Louis  Kossuth,  which  effort  has  been  misrepresented  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  modern  scholarship  has  sought  to 
set  right — ^American  scholarship  among  other  scholarships — ^the 
Magyars  sought  to  efface  all  the  other  nations  which  had  been  on 
very  friendly  terms  in  centuries  past,  inhabiting  a  common  country, 
ana  sought,  to  Magyarize  these  other  nations,  a  terrible  task  in  it- 
self and  a  most  brutal  one,  when  we  stop  to  consider  that  if  the 
truth  were  known,  that  is  if  Magyar  statistics  did  not  lie,  being 
made  by  the  government,  probably  8,000,000  people  were  seeking 
to  rob  12,000,000  people  of  their  language,  of  their  educational  sys- 
tems, of  their  part  of  the  government,  and  were  simply  trying  to 
efface  every  vestige  of  their  national  tradition  and  impose  upon 
them  a  false  idea  that  they  were  Magyars. 

This  situation  continued  down  to  1867  with  greater  or  less  suc- 
cess, because  up  to  that  time  the  Magyars  were  immediately  subject 
to  tne  government  of  Vienna.  In  1867  the  Hapsbur^  ruler,  Francis 
Joseph,  saw  that  the  Magyars  were  so  obstreperous  fliat  it  was  time 
that  he  relented,  that  he  should  permit  them  to  have  some  say,  and  so 
the  old  empire  of  Austria-Hungary  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
part  ruled  from  Vienna  and  the  other  part  from  Budapest.  The 
famous  Saxon  statesman,  Buest,  who  got  up  this  wonderful  plan  of 
dualism,  upon  the  occasion  of  its  bein^  put  into  practice  made  this 
wonderrully  humane  statement.  Turning  to  the  Germans,  he  said 
**  You  will  take  care  of  your  hordes  from  Vienna " — ^meaning  the 
Slavs — and  tuming  to  the  Magyars,  "  You  will  take  care  of  yours 
from  Budapest."    And  they  have  been  quite  true  to  that  famous  in- 

J' unction.    They  have  treated  these  subject  peoples  at  all  times  as 
Lordes. 
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It  was  quite  amusing  yesterday  to  hear  the  justification  for  dual- 
ism 83  it  was  explained  here,  that  the  Magyars  under  the  situatioB 
did  what  the^  thought  was  best.  Yes,  because  they  knew  that  they 
would  haye  power  in  their  hands  to  proceed  to  efface  these  nations 
that  inhabit  the  common  country,  and  that  they  would  make  one 
Magyar  Empire  out  of  this  country,  which  was  neyer  in  a  position 
to  assume  the  Magyar  language,  a  noii^ Aryan  language,  which  is 
strange  to  their  ears,  which  is  difficult  for  them  to  learn,  which  has 
absolutely  no  significance  in  education  or  culture  because  it  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  a  nation  of  8,000,000  people  in  the  heart  of  Europe 
who  are  foreigners  there. 

Now,  if  we  once  set  in  our  minds  this  picture  of  the  former  Hun- 
gary, namely,  a  country  or  area  which  is  inhabited  by  four  great 
nations,  nations  which  haye  an  independent  history,  which  have  an 
independent  culture  entirely  distinct  from  anything  that  is  Magyar, 
then  we  can  readily  see  the  false  reasoning  which  has  been  presented 
here  and  through  which  false  reasoning  you  haye  been  asked  to  do 
your  part  in  preserying  the  inte^ity  of  this  conglomeration  called 
Hungary.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  integrity  of  Hungarr. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  integrity  of  the  Magyar  nation,  and 
nobody  is  seeking  to  depriye  the  Magyar  nation  of  its  inte^ity. 
But  the  whole  ciyilized  world  is  raising  its  yoice  against  permitting 
8,000,000  Magyars  comprising  the  Magyar  nation  to  impose  their 
brutal  system  of  goyemment,  a  system  which  means  denationaliza- 
tion, carried  on  in  the  most  brutal  fashion.  That  system,  of  course, 
was  overthrown  by  this  war  and  the  ciyilized  nations  of  the  world 
are  bound  to  see  that  it  shall  not  be  resurrected. 

Now,  in  this  connection  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  refer  to  the 
advertisement  appearing  in  the  New  York  World  under  date  of 
Sunday,  August  10.  1919,  under  caption,  "  To  the  American  Nation. 
Real  facts  about  Hungary,"  and  signed  by  the  "American  com- 
mittee for  the  relief  of  Iiungary."  It  seems  that  the  title  of  this 
American  committee  for  the  relief  of  Hungary  is  a  misnomer. 

I  quote  from  this  article : 

The  American  people  had  so  little  opportunity  to  hear  Hung^ary's  side  of  the 
story  that  this  information  should  be  welcomed  by  every  fair-minded  citizeQ 
of  this  country. 

I  wish  to  add  to  my  previous  remarks  in  regard  to  the  definition 
of  "  Hungary,"  the  way  this  term  is  abused,  and  refer  to  this  abuse 
through  this  entire  article,  showing  the  way  in  which  the  American 
public  is  deceived. 

In  the  Magyar  language  there  is  no  term  at  all  for  an  equivalent 
of  the  term  "Hungary.  In  other  words,  they  call  the  country 
Magyar-Orsza^,  meaning  the  country  of  the  Magyars,  and  under 
that  term  they  include  Slovakia,  they  include  Transylvania,  that  part 
inhabited  by  the  Roumanians,  and  they  include  the  southern  parts — 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  in  the  Magyar  language  they  do  not  recognize 
at  all  that  ancient  term  "  Hungary,''  which  means  simply  a  geograph- 
ical area  ruled  by  a  common  sovereign ;  and^  thereiore,  when  tney 
speak  of  Hungarians  they  usually  fail  to  explain  that  they  mean  any* 
body  who  comes  out  of  Iiungary,  but  they  try  to  impress  yoc  with 
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the  fact  that  "  Magyar  ^  is  synonymous  with  "  Hungarian,''  whereas 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  synonymous  at  all.  It  means  that  the 
Magyars  form  but  one  portion  of  Hungary,  that  they  number  about 
8,000,000  out  of  the  20,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country,  that 
their  interests  are  entirely  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
population,  because  this  population  demands  self-determination,  and 
they  demand  that  they  work  out  their  own  destiny.  They  have  been 
doing  this  in  the  United  States  continuously  by  talking  about  Hun- 
garians. 

Senator  Pomebene.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  how  generally 
are  these  8,000,000  Magyars  distributed  over  what  we  understand  to 
be  Hungary? 

Mr.  SvABc.  I  shall  explain  that.  In  this  very  article  appearing  on 
August  10  in  the  New  York  World  is  the  following  statement,  and 
I  quote  it  at  this  point  in  order  that  I  may  use  their  own  figures: 

Life  and  time  mingled  the  various  races  in  Hungary  incessantly.  Other 
mingUngs  were  accentuated  daring  the  eighteenth  centuty,  and  as  one  flnds- 
tbem  now  side  by  side,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  Orthodox,  similarly 
there  are  in  Hungary  in  the  same  region  members  of  five  or  six  nationalities. 
If  we  except  central  Hungary,  which  is  wholly  Magyar,  85  per  cent,  and  north- 
em  Hungary,  which  is  indeed  almost  entirely  Slovak,  76  per  cent,  the  races 
are  so  intermingled  that  you  can  not  cut  out  an  unbroken  territory  from 
any  of  them.  Every  such  attempt  creates  new  mixed  territories  with  no  clear 
racial  majority  in  them. 

I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  consider  the  sincerity  of  a  statement  of 
this  type,  which  admits  that  in  the  Danubian  plain,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  only  part  that  is  essentially  Magyar,  where  they  admit 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  people  ai?e  Ma^ars,  even  in  this  vaist  Dan- 
ubian plain  15  per  cent  of  the  population  belong  to  other  races  and 
nationalities. 

Senator  Pomerene.  Approximately  what  portion  of  the  territory 
is  that? 

Mr.  SvARC.  I  will  show  you  the  map  which  they  presented  here 
yesterday    It  is  practically  this  part  here 

Senator  Knox.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  whole? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Which,  accordinff  to  their  own  claim,  would  be  about 
20  per  cent  of  old  Hungary.  They  do  not  use  the  word  "  Slovakia." 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  these  propagandists,  and  the  policy  of  the 
Magyar  Government  sitting  at  Budapest,  to  endeavor  all  through 
these  years  to  efface  that  word  "Slovak."  Then  they  have  the 
effrontery  to  come  into  this  committee  room,  as  they  did  yesterday, 
and  to  suggest  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  situation  there  is  similar 
to  the  situation  in  the  United  States  pertaining  to  Texas  or  to 
California;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  trjrinc  to  do  over  there 
with  those  people  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  these  United  States, 
to  make  the  nation  homogeneous.  I  think  that  if  they  were  sincere, 
a  better  comparison  and  parallel  would  be  to  compare  the  situation 
to  that  in  Switzerland,  where  three  nations  or  peoples,  speaking 
three  languages,  live  side  by  side  and  manage  their  own  govern- 
ment. That  would  be  the  truth.  But  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
ate  here  is  to  protest  against  any  such  comparison  as  comparing  the 
situation  over  there  in  Hungary  with  the  situation  in  the  United 
States  as  it  pertains  to  Texas  or  New  Mexico  or  California.  It  is- 
nothing  of  tne  sort.  These  nations  in  Hungary  were  there  before 
the  Magyars  came. 
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And  another  point  against  which  we  protest,  that  is  contained  in 
this  advertisement,  is  the  claim  that  all  these  nations  that  are 
seeking  the  right  of  self-determination  over  there  now  are  immi- 
grants, that  the  Magyars  were  there  first.  The  Magyars  have  set 
up  the  false  contention  that  they  were  the  aborigines.  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  much  of  a  scholar  to  realize  the  fact  that  any  race 
that  came  to  Europe  in  the  tenth  century,  is  far  from  being  the 
aboriginal  race  of  the  country,  because  we  know  that  the  great  migra- 
tions took  place  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 

We  also  know  this  fact,  that  the  Magyar  language,  as  far  as  its 
terminology  is  concerned  which  relates  to  agriculture,  which  relates 
to  the  home,  which  relates  to  the  marriage  state,  which  relates  to 
the  common  things  of  life  such  as  tools,  practically  all  of  the  terms 
in  the  Magyar  language  have  been  adopted  from  the  Slovak.  That 
of  itself,  gentlemen,  is  significant,  because  no  nation  aboriginal  in  a 
country  borrows  its  common  words  from  a  nation  which  has  come 
in  in  later  years.  The  process  is  just  the  reverse.  And  when  they, 
before  you  here,  have  oeen  claiming  their  much-vaunted  culture, 
that  culture  such  as  it  is  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  it 
from  these  other  nations,  and  they  have  labeled  it  Magyar.  The 
extent  to  which  they  have  gone  along  these  lines  in  order  to  rob  the 
nations  which  have  lived  in  a  common  country  with  them,  of  their 
own  reputation  along  the  lines  of  civilization  and  culture,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  they  would 
not  permit  the  Slovak  women  to  label  their  embroideries  as  Slovak 
embroideries,  but  insisted  that  they  be  labeled  as  Hungarian  em- 
broideries, again  fooling  the  public  with  that  term  "  Hungarian '' 
and  misleading  the  public. 

The  same  was  true  in  London,  where  they  refused  to  permit  the 
Slovaks,  and  Austria  on  the  other  hand  refused  to  permit  the  Czechs 
to  label  their  exhibits  under  their  national  names.  In  this  robbery 
of  reputation  these  two  plunderers,  the  Germans  of  Vienna  and  the 
Magyars  of  Budapest,  have  persisted  in  all  these  yesirs,  in  order  that 
they  might  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that  they  were  ruling  over 
homogenous  nations;  that  Austria  was  German  and  that  Hungary 
was  Magyar,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  Hungarian,  a  thing  which 
meant  nothing  if  it  did  not  mean  the  fact  that  it  was  Magyar.  Now 
we  protest  against  this  misrepresentation  in  this  advertisement, 
which  seeks  to  show  that  the  Magyars  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Hungary,  and  that  these  other  nations  moved  in  there  like  a  lot 
of  interlopers  many  centuries  afterwards  and  that  now  they  are  try- 
ing to  rob  the  Magyars  of  their  country.  In  proof  of  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated,  I  refer  you  gentlemen  to  the  hooks  of  Seton- Watson, 
Bacial  Problems  in  Hungary,  and  Political  Corruption  in   Hun- 

fary,  and  the  work  of  Seton-Watson  on  the  Jugoslav  question, 
also  refer  you  to  the  work  of  Emily  Green  Balch  on  Our 
Slavic  Fellow  Citizens.  Emily  Green  Balch  is  an  American,  and 
she  discusses  the  problem  of  our  Slovak  fellow  citizens  both  here 
in  the  United  States  and  on  the  other  side,  where  she  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  view  them.  Every  impartial  observer  and  scholar 
in  Hungary  has  condemned  the  governmental  system  over  there, 
the  system  of  denationalization,  and  condemned  that  colossal 
humbug  that  the  Magyars  have  been  circulating  over  the  world,  in 
stating  that  they  are  a  chivalrous,  progressive,  liberty-loving  people. 
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They  have  some  laws  on  the  statute  books,  but  they  never  enforce 
them.  They  have  those  laws  on  the  statute  books  in  order  that  they 
may  parade  them  when  the  occasion  arises,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  deceive  somebody  by  claiming  that  they  have  sucn  and 
such  a  law. 

The  astounding  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  their 
constitution  is  akin  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  constitution.  I  ask  you  gen- 
tlemen, what  do  you  think  of  such  a  statement,  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  they  for  instance  do  not  know  what  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus is?  I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  that  statement  when  you  con- 
sider the  fact  that  no  editor  over  there  has  ever  been  safe  who  dared 
to  defend  the  rights  of  his  nationality,  but  almost  without  trial,  un- 
der the  guise  ox  $t  trial,  was  sent  to  jail  time  after  time,  and  that 
newspapers  have  been  fined  so  that  their  financial  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, so  that  they  would  have  to  stop  finally  from  sheei^  exhaus- 
tion? I  ask  you  what  you  think  of  callm^  that  constitution  akin  to 
an  Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  when  a  nation  like  the  Slovaks,  com- 
prising about  3,000,000  souls,  were  only  able  to  send  four  representa- 
tives to  the  Diet  at  Budapest,  and  were  only  able  to  do  it  once  when 
they  used  all  the  power  that  thev  could  summon  together  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  proper  campaign?  I  ask  you  what  do  you  think  of  a 
situation  concerning  electoral  laws  under  which  one-sixth  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  graciously  permitted  to  elect  about  4  represenjbatives 
when  they  ought  to  have  about  50? 

And  that  situation  also  pertains  to  the  Boumanians.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  "  highly  chivalrous  "  Magyar  nation  that  officially 
flogs  little  Schoolboys  because  they  dare  to  recite  a  poem  entitled  "  1 
Am  Proud  that  I  Am  a  Roumanian,"  and  does  it  in  the  name  of  sav- 
ing the  State.  Then  these  gentlemen  come  before  you  here  and  try 
to  tell  you,  and  have  the  effrontery  to  tell  you  that  the  Magyar  Gov- 
ernment over  there — ^they  say  Hungarian  Government,  but  it  is  the 
Magyar^  Government — is  trying  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  Hun- 
gary akin  to  that  in  the  United  States  where  we  try  to  show  our  im- 
migrant peoples  that  they  ought  to  know  the  English  language. 
Over  there  they  are  trying  to  tell  the  Roumanian,  who  has  occupied 
those  hills  of  Transylvania  from  a  time  long  before  the  nomadie 
Magyar  came  onto  the  Danubian  Plain,  that  he  must  forget  his  won- 
derful romance  language  and  that  he  must  learn  a  language  such  as 
resounds  in  Turkey  and  in  Finland,  but  which  resounds  in  only  a 
few  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  telling  him  that  he  must  cut  off 
his  intellectual  relationship  with  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Portuguese  and  the  French,  and,  if  you  please,  with  the  English- 
man, and  that  he  must  limit  himself  to  the  oarbaric  language  which 
cuts  him  off  from  intellectual  relationship  with  the  greatest  and  best 
in  the  world,  past  as  well  as  present?  What  do  you  think  of  these 
men  who  have  the  effrontery  to  come  before  you  and  claim  that  it 
is  perfectly  proper  for  them  at  Budapest  to  tell  the  Slovak,  "  You 
must  not  learn  tne  Slovak  or  any  other  Slav  language,  but  you  must 
learn  the  Magyar  language,  and  you  must  at  once  sever  your  intel- 
lectual relationship  with  almost  200.000,000  people  in  this  world, 
and  with  literatures  which  run  back  for  20  centuries,  that  you 
must  cut  off  your  intellectual  relationship  with  literature  which  runs 
back  to  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  you  must  learn  this  language  of  ours 
whicli  affords  you  intellectual  relationship  with  practically  10,000,000 
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people  only  "?    Those  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  we  protest  against 
here. 

I  know,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  I  am  taking  ap  consider- 
able of  your  time  here.  I  want  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  yet 
hurriedly  cover  the  around  in  order  to  reply  to  certain  statem^its 
that  have  been  made  here.    I  am  coming  down  to  most  recent  events. 

We  were  told  yesterday  that  Hungary  had  no  control  of  her  own 
foreign  policy  and  her  army.  Gentlemen,  you  recall  a  certain  Dr. 
Dumba  who  was  once  the  minister  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Ambassador. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Ambassador.  I  mention  Dr.  Dumba  as  an  example  of 
how  far  the  Magyar  controlled  the  diplomatic  situation  in  t^e  dual 
empire.  Dr.  Dumba  was  a  Magyar,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here, 
2ind  it  can  not  be  successfully  contradicted,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  fill  her  diplomatic  and  consular  .  ix^ts  with 
Magyars.  I  have  just  come  from  the  other  side,  and  tne  common 
complaint  over  there  was  that  nobody  had  any  opportunity  to  serve 
Austria-Hungary  abroad  unless  he  was  a  Magyar.  That  accusation 
was  made  by  Germans  as  well,  and  if  you  will  look  up  the  rest  of  the 
representatives  of  Austria-Hungary  to  the  United  States,  both  in 
diplomatic  and  consular  positions,  you  will  discov^  that  almost  in- 
variably they  have  been  Magyars. 

Senator  Knox.  What  about  Baron  von  Henmlmueller,  who  was 
here  for  so  many  years  representing  Austria-Hungary.  Was  he  a 
Magyar? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  In  the  statement  which  these  gentlemen  pre- 
sented to  you  here  yesterday  in  the  form  of  a  brief  they  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  empire  of  Svatopluk,  and  said  it  was  probably  a 
myth.  The  fact  is  that  the  Slovaks  have  occupied  Slovakia  suice 
before  the  Magyars  came,  and  have  preserved  their  lanrua^  and 
nationality  and  are  endeavoring  to  preserve  it  to-day,  and  will  pre- 
serve it  because  they  are  going  to  be  free.  Yet  these  Magyars  have 
been  telling  us  that  the  empire  of  Svatopluk  was  a  myth.  I  do  not 
care  if  it  is  a  myth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  their  own  kingdom 
of  Arpad  is  a  myth,  for  '^  Arpad  "  in  Magyar  means  a  leader,  and 
their  history  has  been  made  to  suit  the  occasion.  But,  gentlemen, 
we  are  dealing  with  modem  facts.  The  fact  is  that  t£e  Slovak 
nation  is  there,  and  in  their  own  Magyar  advertisement  they  say  the 
Slovak  nation  is  a  compact  body  which  numbers  76  per  cent  of  upper 
Hungary.  Now  if  76  per  cent  of  the  population  of  upper  Hungary 
are  composed  of  Slovaks,  then  I  think  there  is  a  Slovak  nation  mere 
that  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  Slovak  nation,  under  our  idea 
of  what  constitutes  self-determination,  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
self-determination.  * 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  including  the  Czechs? 

Mr.  SvARC.  No;  just  the  Slovaks  there. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  How  many  in  number  would  that  76  per  cent 
be? 

Mr.  SvARG.  It  is  hard  to  say,  because  the  statistics  over  there  are 
quite  deceptive.  I  want  to  speak  in  this  connection  about  Magyar 
statistics. 

Senator  Kkox.  That,  I  understand,  is  predicated  on  the  statement 
made  by  Count  Aponyi,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Starc.  Yes;  Count  Aponyi  also  made  the  same  statement. 

Senator  Knox.  I  was  tola  that  in  making  that  statement  he  had 
reference  to  4  or  6  counties  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  not  to  the  18 
or  19  counties  which  compose  the  entire  upper  section  of  Hungary. 
Do  you  know  how  that  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  We  shall  present  a  brief  here  which  will  contain 
statistical  data,  with  comments  on  the  sources  of  our  statistics,  in 
order  to  show  you  how  the  various  counties  of  upper  Hungary  or 
Slovakia  are  constituted  with  regard  to  population.^ 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  how  ail  of  them  are  constituted. 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes. 

Senator  EInox.  So  that  we  will  have  before  us  the  proportions  of 
Hungarians  and  Slavs  in  Upper  Hungary,  all  of  it  f 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes.  Now,  they  themselves  admit  in  this  article  that 
in  Slovakia  or  Upper  Hungary  76  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Slo- 
vaks. I  suppose  they  knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  though  I' 
sometimes  doubt  it. 

Kight  here,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  population  and  the  pro- 
portion of  population  of  Magyars  and  Slavs,  let  me  touch  upon  the 
auestion  of  a  plebiscite.  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  these  gen- 
emen  are  wonderfully  anxious  that  a  i>lebiscite  should  be  taken  in 
Hune^ary  in  order  to  determine  the  question  where  these  people  want 
to  belong.  In  a  country  that  usually  neld  elections  under  the  presence 
of  gens  d'armes  and  the  military  forces,  in  a  country  where  it  was  per- 
fectly proper  to  get  the  population  drunk  with  whisky  in  order  to 
^t  the  right  expression  of  suffrage,  in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  secret  vote,  where  a  man  comes  to  the  polls  and  shouts 
out  the  name  of  his  candidate,  in  a  country  where  a  meager  portion 
of  the  male  population,  subject  to  a  certain  property  requirement,  are 
permitted  to  vote,  in  a  countrv  that  always  did  violence  to  the  express 
sion  or  probable  expression  of  the  voters,  or  those  who  may  have  been 
voters,  m  a  country  where  the  elections  were  the  scandal  of  the 
entire  world,  in  a  country  where  a  few  feudal  magnates  practically 
ran  the  entire  country  to  the  exclusion  of  the  popular  masses — in 
such  a  country,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  queer  that  suddenly  these  repre- 
sentatives come  here  and  appeal  to  us  that  these  people,  the  common 
people  there,  should  bo  permitted  to  vote,  a  thing  they  never  did  in 
their  lives,  in  order  to  determine  their  own  destiny?  I  will  tell 
you  why  they  want  it  done.  You  can  imagine  the  conaition  of  educa- 
tion in  a  country  where  the  ruling  element  has  tried  to  rob  these 
people  of  their  own  tongue,  of  their  national  traditions.  The  first 
step  in  such  a  process  is  to  stultify  these  people.  The  process  of 
stultification  comes  even  involuntarily,  because  when  you  seek  to 
rob  a  person  of  his  mother  tongue,  you  can  easily  imagine  the  result. 
Put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  tnat  person.  Suppose  that  now  to-day 
you  were  suddenly  ordered  that  you  must  learn  the  Magyar  lan- 
^age ;  that  you  must  not  talk  English.  Suppose  you  are  prevented 
from  reading  English  books,  from  subscribing  to  English  news- 
papers. Suppose  that  the  road  to  you  is  closed  to  public  preferments 
in  other  words,  you  are  a  pariah,  you  are  a  stranger  in  tJie  land  or 

}rour  fathers.    Under  that  condition,  I  ask  you,  what  sort  of  intel- 
ectual  outlook  does  a  nation  develop?    A  very  sad  and  a  very  bit- 
ter one. 
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Senator  Pomerens.  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  those  are  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  there? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Those  were  the  conditions  when  the  armistice  waa 
entered  into — ^they  were  even  worse,  for  the  Slovaks  were  under  the 
heel  of  the  Magyars,  who  were  trying  to  revenge  themselves.  The 
Magyars  had  sent  a  lot  of  carpetbaggers  into  the  country,  strangers, 
because  the  Slovak  communities  did  not  know  a  word  of  Magyar,  and 
they  had  to  haive  Magyar  officers  in  there  in  order  to  make  this  '*'  homo- 
geneous" nation  which  they  are  claiming.  In  addition  to  these 
carpetbag  officials  they  sent  in  there,  they  proceeded  to  rob  the 
church,  and  when  I  say  the  church  I  mean  the  Protestant  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  CJhurch,  and  the  Uniate  Church.  The  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  or  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  tihey  would  not 
tolerate  at  all.  They  said  they  are  pan-Slav  churches.  All  the 
churches  in  this  land  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  handmaids  of 
Magyar  politics,  and  no  priest  was  permitted  to  preach  in  a  parish 
if  he  was  not  patriotically  correct,  which  meant  that  he  had  to  be 
a  traitor  to  his  own  people;  that  he  had  to  stifle  within  his  breast 
his  own  patriotic  ideals  and  his  own  duty,  and  in  that  way  they 
corruptea  the  word  of  God  so  that  they  made  nothing  but  slaves  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  divinely  ordained  and  divinely  inspired 
leaders  of  their  nation. 

So  they  murdered  popular  educatioUj  they  murdered  the  nobility 
of  the  work  of  God,  they  reduced  political  office  to  a  thraldom,  and 
then  stop  and  think  what  it  means  to  a  nation  after  you  have  cut 
off  the  opportunity  for  that  nation  to  gain  a  free  education,  after 
you  have  cut  them  off  from  the  advice,  from  the  leadership  of  its 
spiritual  leaders,  when  you  make  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  con- 
tingent upon  the  fact  that  a  man  is  the  greatest  traitor  that  can  be 
produced  in  a  nation ;  and  when  you  sendspecial  envoys  to  the  Pope 
at  Rome,  demanding  that  no  priest  shall  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  a  Slovak  community  unless  that  priest  is  patriotically  correct, 
you  gentlemen  can  imagine  the  situation.  In  this  brief  that  we  are 
going  to  submit,  if  you  will  permit  us.  because  it  is  ^ing  to  take  a 
few  days  to  get  the  document,  we  will  furnish  you  a  document  from 
the  ministry  at  Budapest,  which  sought  to  fasten  on  the  Slovak 
communities  in  the  United  States,  composed  of  immi^ants  from 
Hungary,  only  such  priests  as  the  high  politicians  in  Budapest  would 
permit,  and  that  came  out  as  an  order  some  years  ago. 

Senator  Pomerenb.  That  came  out  as  an  order  to  whom? 

Mr.  SvARC.  This  order  was  an  order  of  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment to  certain  bishops  of  the  church  in  Hungary,  that  when  they 
sent  priests  to  the  United  States  they  should  select  certain  men  for 
these  positions,  that  in  this  matter  they  should  cooperate  with  the 
Austro-Hungarian  consuls.    Mind  you,  that  they  should  cooperate 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  consuls  in   regard  to  getting  proper 
information  about  the  situation  in  these  parishes  in  the  United  States. 
If  there  ever  was  a  blow  struck  at  religion,  if  there  ever  was  such  a 
thing  as  degradation  of  religion,  what  do  you  think  of  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  consul,  irrespective  of  the  religion  to  which  he  belongs, 
informing  the  officers  of  the  church  abroad  as  to  certain  political 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  so  that  those  people  abroad  may  be 
guided  in  the  selection  of  proper  priests  for  tnese  positions?    They 
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went  so  far  as  tb  have  a  Uniate  bishop  appointed  for  the  United 
States.  Gentlemen,  the  truth  has  not  yet  been  half  told  about  the 
dastardly  work  they  have  been  carrying  on  here.  We  talk  about  a 
paltry  $6,500  for  these  advertisements  that  they  have  inserted  in 
the  newspapers.  In  all  the  years  that  have  gone  by,  even  prior  to 
this  war,  they  have  spent  a  ^eat  deal  more.  They  have  tried  to 
corrupt  our  electorate  in  the  United  States  in  order  that  it  should 
serve  the  interests  of  Hungary,  all  this  being  done  by  the  Ma^ar 
government  of  Budapest,  liiey  sent  a  flag  over  here  inscribed 
"  Magvar,  be  ever  loyal  to_your  fatherland,"  and  with  this  flag  they 
sent  also  some  soil  from  Himgary,  and  they  had  that  flag  traveling 
throughout  communities  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  you  who  represent  this  great  and  glorious  country  of  ours 
what  do  you  think  of  the  force  which  seeks  to  divide  our  citizenship 
along  such  lines,  which  seeks  to  make  those  men  who  have  entered 
into  our  American  citizenship  loyal  only  to  the  country  of  their 
birth.  We  have  been  talking  about  divided  citizenship,  about  the 
dangers  that  threaten  our  country,  and  for  years  these  people  have 
been  doing  it.  That  has  been  the  propaganda  which  they  have  been 
spreading  here,  and  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  German  propaganda^ 
There  is  only  one  loyalty  that  American  citizens  should  know,  and 
that  is  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Harding.  Was  the  purpose  of  all  that  to  prevent  Ameri- 
canization? 

Mr.  Svarc.  Yes ;  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  it. 

Senator  Harding.  Why  was  the  priesthood  employed? 

Mr.  Svarc.  Because  the  priesthood  was  the  only  element  that  could 
reach  these  people.  It  was  used  politically.  In  other  words,  every- 
thing that  they  have  done  has  been  for  one  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
has  been  the  Mag^arization  of  the  country;  it  has  been  the  expres- 
sion of  that  chauvmistic  imperalism  which  tried  to  make  these  people 
into  a  Magyar  nation  and  tor  attaining  this  end  the  Magyar  govern- 
ment used  all  these  means.  They  do  not  know  where  to  stop.  They 
get  insane  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  is  nearly  12  o^clock,  and 
that  at  12  o'clock  we  shall  have  to  stop. 

Mr.  Svarc.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  ask  that  these 
advertisements  become  a  part  of  the  record,  with  your  consent? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Svarc.  Mr.  Koreff  is  here  as  my  colleague  and  he  wants- 
to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  him  for  10  minutes. 

Senator  Swanson.  And  they  can  file  additional  briefs? 

The  Chairman.  Oh.  certainly. 

Mr.  Svarc.  Just  a  lew  words  and  I  shall  close.  I  think  we  are 
all  agreed  as  to  the  great  principles  for  which  America  entered  this 
war.  We  have  loved  liberty  over  here,  we  have  loved  truth,  we  have 
loved  righteousness.  If  anything  disgusts  the  Americans  it  is  when 
we  discover  that  we  have  been  overreached,  that  we  have  been  wil- 
fully deceived,  that  people  have  misrepresented  things  to  us,  that 
they  have  distorted  the  truth.  Under  these  conditions  I  know  there 
must  be  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  We  who  have  come  from  the  other 
side,  or  whose  fathers  and  mothers  have  come  from  the  other  side^ 
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have  been  close  to  the  situation  over  there.  We  are  Americans  be- 
cause of  destiny  through  the  force  of  conditions,  economic,  if  3^011 
please,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  That  has  brought  us  over  here. 
Thank  God  the  time  has  come  when  the  situation  over  there,  because 
of  that  tremendous  flood  in  the  progress  of  history,  has  simply  wiped 
out  the  old  order  and  has  set  up  a  new  condition  of  affairs.  Tlie 
treasure  that  we  have  spent,  the  lives  of  our  brave  soldiers  that  we 
have  sacrificed — all  these  tremendous  sacrifices  will  have  been  in 
vain,  if  you  gentlemen  through  your  action  here  do  anything  which 
will  seek  to  restore  that  old  order  of  things,  whicn  made  that 
economic,  that  political  slavery  oyer  there  possible:  I  know  that 
you  are  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  you  fully  appreciate  the  sacrifices  that  have  been  made  by  not 
only  our  brave  men,  but  by  those  other  brave  men  who  have,  in  the 
face  of  great  opposition,  in  the  face  of  great  dangers,  proudly  walked 
to  the  gallows,  who  have  proudly  stood  up  against  a  wall  to  be  shot 
down  as  traitors — ^not  as  traitors,  but  as  defenders  of  the  cause  which 
represented  the  liberty  and  the  brighter  future  of  their  people. 

Senator  Hardit^o.  And  you  found  under  existing  conditions  here 
the  greater  opportunity  for  which  you  came? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Oh,  I  was  born  here. 

Senator  Harding.  Can  you  speak  for  those  who  came! 

Mr.  SvARC.  I  have  been  on  the  other  side,  so  that  I  know  of  that 
greater  opportunity. 

Senator  Harding.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Knox.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  a  native- 
bom  American  citizen? 

Mr.  SvARC.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    We  thank  you. 

(The  advertisement  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in 
full,  as  follows:) 

[From  T^e  World,  Sunday,  August  10,  1919.] 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  NATION — ^BEAL  FACTS  ABOUT  HXJNOABT. 

The  Hungarian  situation  has  reached  a  stage  of  such  acuteness  that  the 
peace  conference  and  the  home  Governments  of  the  pclnclpal  Allies  as  w^ 
are  greatly  disturbed.  Ultimatums,  hurriedly  telegraphed  to  Roumanian  de- 
manding a  modification  of  the  severe  terms  Imposed  on  the  Hungarians  have 
proved  futile. 

Because  of  the  obdurate  attitude  of  the  Roumanians,  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  central  Europe  has  been  upset,  making  it  impossible  to  forward  supplies 
to  the  starving  populations. 

Mr.  Balfour,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  England,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  con(;iemned  the  Roumanian  invasion  of  Hungary's  capital  and,  according 
to  cable  dispatches,  the  peace  conference  unanimously  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Roumanian  troops  from  Budapest  and  did  not  recognize  Rou- 
mania's  ultimatum  to  Hungary. 

And  now  that  it  has  been  so  fatefully  demonstrated  that  an  ally  of  the  alUes 
may  commit  deeds  that  are  wrong,  the  "American  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
Hungary  '*  would  like  to  state  a  few  facts  which  will  show  that  the  demands 
of  Hungary's  neighbors  for  territory  are  wrong  as  weU,  and  while  based  upon 
racial  grounds,  are  clearly  imperialistic. 

The  American  people  had  so  little  opportunity  to  hear  Hungary's  side  of  the 
story  that  this  information  should  be  welcomed  by  every  fair-minded  citinen  of 
this  country. 

To  begin  with,  thousand-year-old  Hungary  has  been  In  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory a  great  power  for  good.  The  constitution  of  Hungary  is  as  old  as  Its 
history.    Next  to  the  Elnglish,  the  Hungarian  constitution  is  the  oldest  in 
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Europe.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hungary  has  always  been  the 
classical  land  of  religious  liberty.  As  far  back  as  1554  the  Transylvanian  Diet 
at  Torda  enacted  the  legal  equality  of  all  denominations  then  known  there. 
That  Hungary  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  fighting  the  Turks  and  pre- 
Tenting  them  from  extending  their  rule  over  western  Europe  is  a  known  his- 
torical fact  Hungarian  music,  Hungarian  literature  and  art,  as  well  as 
Hungarian  scholarship,  have  contributed  to  a  large  extent  to  the  world's 
knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  enlightenment.  Hungarian  culture  has  an  individ- 
uality all  of  its  own.  Shall  it  cease  now?  Shall  Hungary  be^  dismembered, 
vivisected,  annihilated? 

The  neighboring  nations  want  to  dismember  Hungary  on  racial  grounds* 
but  what  are  the  facts? 

Thousand-year-old  Hungary  does  not  possess  any  provinces  conquered  by  the 
sword.  Her  frontiers  have  not  changed  for  ten  centuries.  The  country  is 
inhabited  by  Hungarians  or  Magyars,  who  established  themselves  there  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  by  other  races  which  immigrated  there  in  later  times. 
Most  of  the  Germans  Immigrated  as  colonists.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
ancestors  of  the  Slovaks  of  today  were  admitted  from  the  upper  valleys  of  the 
Morava,  Oder,  and  Vistula.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Ruthenlans  made  a 
habit  of  crossing  the  mountains  in  the  northeast  to  pasture  their  cattle  in 
those  tracts  of  the  countr^ .  In  the  middle  fit  the  thirteenth  century  the  Hun- 
garians permitted  Roumanian  shepherds  from  Wallacbia  and  Bulgaria  to  settle 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Hungary.  The  number  of  the  Roumanians  and  Serbians 
Increased  when  many  thousands  of  those  races  came  to  Hungary  in  order  to 
find  there  an  asylum  where  they  would  be  safe  from  Turkish  rule.  The  Hun- 
garians welcomed  them  and  made  them  feel  at  home  in  their  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  outstanding  historical  fact  that  those  parts  of  Hungary 
which  to-day  are  inhabited  by  various  nationalities  did  not  belong  originally 
to  those  races,  but  have  been  populated  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Slovaks,  Ru- 
thenlans, Roumanians,  Serbians,  and  Germans  through  immigration. 

The  other  outstanding  fact  is  that  not  only  has  Hungary  within  her  present 
limits  been  a  political  unit  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  but  her  territory 
Is  perhaps  the  finest  natural  geographic  unity  in  Europe,  as  a  glimpse  at  the 
map  will  show.  Economically  her  parts  are  interdependent,  northern  Hun- 
gary having  iron,  wood,  water  power;  central  and  western  Hungary  having 
wheat,  com,  pasture  grounds;  southeastern  Hungary  (Transylvania),  coal, 
salt,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  Each  section  apparently  is — economically  speaking-^ 
a  cripple ;  together  they  constitute  a  fine,  self-supporting  organism.  Belonging 
to  the  same  river  system,  they  communicate  easily  with  each  other.  History 
has  been  the  interpreter  of  nature  when  she  created  and  preserved  the  politi* 
cal  union  of  Hungary's  present  territory. 

Life  and  time  mingled  the  various  races  in  Hungary  Incessantly.  Othei 
minglings  were  accentuated  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as  one  finds 
them  now  side  by  side,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew,  and  orthodox,  similarly 
there  are  in  Hungary  in  the  same  region  members  of  five  or  six  natlonalitl^. 
If  we  except  central  Hungary,  which  is  wholly  Magyar  (85  per  cent), 
and  northern  Hungary,  which  is  indeed  almost  entirely  Slovak  (76  per 
c  nt),  the  races  are  so  Intermingled  that  you  can  not  cut  out  an  un- 
broken territory  from  any  of  them.  Every  such  attempt  creates  new  mixed 
territories  with  no  clear  racial  majority  in  them. 

A  fair  solution  of  the  problem  in  Hungary,  therefore,  must  be  one  which 
conciliates  the  laws  of  geography  and  political  economy  and  the  deep  rooted 
result  of  history  with  the  just  demand  of  race. 

Of  course  imperialism  manufactures  its  own  apparently  Just  reasons  to  ex- 
plain its  unprincipled  pretensions.  Hungary's  neighbors  claim  that  the  nation- 
alities in  Hungary  have  been  oppressed.  There  is  no  space  available  to  refute 
here  this  accusation.  But  what  sort  of  an  oppression  could  it  have  been  that 
made  it  possible  for  all  these  races  to  increase  in  numbers,  to  keep  their  lan- 
guage and  .national  individuality  during  seven  or  eight  centuries?  Does  this 
fact  not  show  rather  that  Magyar  rule  was  not  only  not  oppressive  but,  on  the 
contrary,  liberal  and  generous?  Other  countries  in  Europe  have  during  the 
past  centuries  forced  their  population  of  many  races  to  melt  together  and  be- 
come one  nation.  Hungary  permitted  all  of  its  inhabitants  to  keep  their  na- 
tionality, asking  them  only  to  be  good  Hungarian  citizens. 

And  the  majority  of  these  nationalities — ^the  Slovaks,  the  Roumanians,  the 
Serbs—do  not  want  to  cease  to  be  .Hungarian.  It  is  the  land-owner  of  the 
oeigbboring  nations,  their  imperialism,  which  urges  not  only  the  dismember- 
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ment  of  Hungary,  but  demands  territorieB  where  the  Magyar  race  Is  in  ns- 
Jority  on  the  ground  that  some  of  their  own  nationality  live  there,  thereby  in- 
tending to  subject  millions  of  Hungarians  to  foreign  rule. 

Now,  Hungary's  problem,  if  a  lasting  peace  is  Intended,  can  be  solved  oQij 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  national  self-determination.  It  would 
folate  this  principle  to  permit  that  territories  should  be  shifted  from  ooe 
State  into  another  without  the  consent  of  the  people  who  live  upon  those  terri- 
tories. 

Indeed,  the  dismemberment  of  Hungary  would  be  as  great  an  injustice  &s 
that  of  Poland  was,  and  would  be  a  cause  of  economic  troubles  and  never  ce&sing 
hostilities.  It  would  create  a  Magyar  Irridentism  much  worse  than  any  irri- 
dentism  known  heretofore,  because  the  oppression  and  subjugation  of  the 
Magyar  people  would  take  place  at  the  very  time  when  Justice  to  the  natioo- 
alitles  has  been  recognized  a  fundamental  principle  of  world  politics. 

We  respectfully  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  American 
Nation  for  Justice  to  Hungary. 

Ahebican  Committee  fob  the  Relief  of  Huztoa&t, 

Bebtaian  Bajina, 

Chairman, 
Abnold  Somlto, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yobk  CJmr. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  D.  EOBEFF. 

Mr.  KoREFF.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

Senator  Fomerene.  Mr.  Koreflf,  where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Koreff.  I  am  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  same  Magyars  who  came  here  yesterday  to  plead  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  Hungary  are  the  Magyars  who  until  recently  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Middle  European  iPlunderbund.  The  peace  conferoMe 
at  Versailles  compelled  them  to  disgoi^e  the  subjugated  races,  to  wit: 
The  Slovaks,  the  Serbians,  and  the  Roumanians.    Twice  they  con- 

Sired  against  the  safety  of  the  civilized  world.  First,  when  their 
remier  Tisza  pushed  the  hand  of  Vienna,  and  by  this  action  started 
the  great  European  conflagration  which  even  reached  the  shores  of 
this  country  and  necessitated  American  intervention  in  Europe.  The 
second  time,  when  Count  Michael  Karolyi,  seeing  that  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States  stood  firmly  on  the  principle  of  self-determination 
for  these  subjugated  races  of  Hungarj^,  turned  Hungary  over  to  the 
forces  of  anarchy  in  order  to  scare  civilization  into  concessions  to 
the  real  political  factor,  to  the  only  potent  factor  in  Magyar  politics, 
the  Magyar  feudal  nobility  of  Hungary.  They  are  the  onlv  ones 
interested  in  the  integrity  of  Hungary.  Eleven  millions  ol  non- 
Ms^ars  are  not. 

Tne  Magyars  are  basing  their  claims  on  their  so-called  historical 
rights^  yet  the  most  noted  Magyar  historians  have  discarded  these 
historical  claims  as  belonging  into  the  realm  of  fables.  But  even  if 
their  historical  rights  were  of  a  stronger  fiber  they  could  not 
strengthen  their  case  materially.  Historical  rights  of  n3.tions  are 
only  valid  as  long  as  they  don't  interfere  with  the  natural  rights  of 
others.  Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  defines  these  nat- 
ural rights  very  clearly :  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident— 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
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ments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
niter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  co  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
hajppiness.''  From  the  standpoint  of  historical  right,  England's 
claim  to  the  colonies  would  still  be  valid  had  not  the  supreme  will 
of  the  colonists  established  a  natural  right  for  the  United  States  to 
be  free.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  who  sought  and 
found  incorporation  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  Bepublic.  'The  right  of 
the  Slovaks  is  not  only  based  on  their  right  as  autochthons,  as  abo- 
rigines, who  occupied  their  present  location  since  time  immemorial, 
long  before  the  first  Magyar  ever  set  foot  oii  the  soil  of  present  Hun- 
gary. It  is  based  on  the  principle  of  self-determination  which  enti- 
tles* ipso  facto  76.5  per  cent  of  the  Slovak  population  of  Slovakia,  or, 
as  the  Magyars  call  it.  Northern  Hungary,  to  declare  themsel\^  free 
and  seek  their  natural  affiliation  with  their  racial  brethren,  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia.  But  the  Magyars  purposely  confuse  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  with  the  obligations  of  a  subject. 

Among  the  Magyars  thenaselves  there  are  two  groups  as  regards 
their  history.  One  group  still  clings  to  the  unreliable  history  of  the 
anonymous  notary  of  King  Bela,  while  another  group,  tne  Neo- 
Magj'ars,  has  thrown  all  these  makeshift  "  emergency  ^  stories  into 
fliscard  and  has  tried  to  rebuild  its  historv  on  the  result  of  the  re- 
search -work  undertaken  by  the  Oriental  Academy  founded  in  1830 
by  Count  Szechenyi.  Modem  Magyar  historians  are  discarding  the 
fable  of  Arpad  and  his  conguest  of  Hungary  as  one  of  the  many  in- 
explicable tilings  in  their  history.  The  main  reason  is  that  it  never 
happened.  Another  reason  is  that  of  the  original  Magyars,  who 
helped  the  Germans  to  down  the  Greater  Moravian  Principality  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  no  more  are  left,  and  that  the  present 
Magyars  are  not  descendants  of  these  Magyars  of  the  ninth  century, 
but  descendants  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kumany  who  came  into  Hungary 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.^  Vambery,  one  of  their  most  noted 
historians,  traces  these  Kumany  into  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  They  belong  to  the  Ugro-Turanian  race.  These  Kumany  are 
very  much  like  the  Magyars  in  physical  appearance  and  other  com- 
mon characteristics.  Vambery  found  among  them  many  "  arpads," 
which  means  in  their  language  "  leader,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  "  arpad  "  led  them  from  Asia  to  Europe.  They  were  nomads, 
^^andering  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of  cattle  in  search 
of  grazing  grounas.  It  is  improbable  that  they  entered  Hungary  by 
the  northern  entrance,  through  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Such 
entrance  would  have  been  too  cumbersome  for  wagons  and  cattle.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  followed  the  upstream 
route  of  the  Danube  River,  grazing  along  until  they  reached  the 
plains  of  present  Hungary.  These  being  unoccupied  there  was 
nobody  to  resist  them,  and  thus  they  took  possession  of  the  country. 

There  never  was  any  dispute  as  to  the  Magyars  having  been 
nomads.  The  dispute  begins  where  their  historians  of  the  old  school 
try  to  convince  tne  student  of  history  that  the  Magyars  came  into 
Hfungary  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  settled  down  after  con- 
quering the  country,  and  gave  it  immediately  a  constitution.    There 
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seems  to  be  no  question  whence  a  nation,  or  a  tribe,  without  any  fixed 
domicile,  gets  the  idea  of  constitutional  rights  and  constitutional 
government.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Magyars  took  over  from  the 
Slovaks  their  form  of  county  government,  which,  to  the  present  date, 
probably  slightly  altered,  forms  the  spinal  column  of  the  Magyar 
State. 

Magyar  history  originated  when  the  question  of  a  written  history 
became  a  burning  necessity  for  a  nation  which  yet  had  to  explain  how 
it  happened  to  get  to  Europe.  Thus  their  history  turned  out  to  be  a 
makeshift  without  either  archaeological  or  ethnographical  foundation. 
In  the  brief  presented  yesterday  by  the  representatives  of  the  "  Hun- 
garian-American Federation  "  there  are  some  very  weighty  ocmtn- 
dictioas.  Where  Mr.  Pivany  stated  that  "  the  Botemians,  or  Czechs, 
have  made  some  allusions  to  the  semimythical  Moravian  Empire  of 
Svatopluk,  which  is  alleged  to  have  extended  over  parts  of  northern 
Hungary  and  been  disrupted  by  the  incursion  of  the  Hungarians  in 
the  nftith  century,  the  Slovaks,  it  is  alle^d,  are  the  descendants  of 
Svatopluk's  Moravian3 ;"  Dr.  Sekely  admits  that  "  there  were  only  a 
few  Slovaks,'^  two  contradictory  statements,  both  in  the  same  brief. 
How  serious  can  such  statements  be  laken  ? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  a  great  deal  longer, 
but  I  shall  refrain  from  anything  further  that  I  have  to  say  to  the 
brief  which  you  have  so  very  kindly  said  you  would  permit  us  to 
file.    We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard.    . 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  briefs  with  the  reporter. 

(The  briefs  referred  to  were  subsequently  submittea  and  are  here 
printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

To  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

May  it  please  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Yen  Svarc, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  American  by  birth,  of  Czech  descent,  a  lawyer  by  profesnon; 
Mr.  O.  D.  Koreff  of  Pittaburj^,  an  American  citizen  of  Czech  birth,  a  newspaper  editor: 
and  myself,  an  American  citizen  of  Slovak  birth,  represent  the  Slo\'ak  Lei^e  of 
America  and  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance,  which  have  branch  organizations  in 
more  than  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  privilege  it  has  extended  to  is 
in  granting  us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  present  to  you  the  case  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Magyar  Government.  Oiu*  purpose  in  view  in 
appearing  before  you  is  to  cooperate  with  your  committee  and  assist  you  in  reaching 
a  judicious  settlement  in  the  matter  entitled  "The  Case  of  Hungary/'  and  further  to 
refute  and  correct  the  vicious  and  misleading  statements  propounded  by  the  repr^ 
sentatives  of  the  Magyar  people  who  appeared  yesterday  befpre  your  honorable  body. 
I  shall  be  very  brief  and  dwell  with  tne  Czecho-Slovak  and  Magyar  situation  in  the 
United  States  and  leave  the  economical,  geographical,  and  historical  questions  affect- 
infi[  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  Magyar  situation  to  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  that  you  ought  to  know  something  about  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  io 
the  United  States.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  b^an  to  immigrate  into  the  United  Statei 
befor  the  Civil  War  and  many  of  them  fought  bravely  and  heroically  in  that  wv. 
These  Czecho-Slovaks  b^;an  to  immigrate  to  our  shores  in  large  numbers  principally 
to  escape  the  hardships  and  cruelties  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  Magyar  and 
Austrian  Governments  and  to  escape  military  service,  realizing  the  humiliation  and 
the  insults  that  would  be  heaped  upon  them  and  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the 
Magyar  and  Austrian  militaristic  lords. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  Magyar  case  involves  Slovakia  more  vitally  than  it 
does  the  Czechs,  I  shall  confine  mvself  more  to  the  Slovak  people  in  this  country, 
a  subject  with  which  I  am  more  nmiliar,  having  been  intimately  cannected  with 
them  for  many  years  in  various  matteni  and  being  a  Slovak  by  birth. 
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I  am  submitting  the  immigration  records  showing  the  Slovak  immi^tion  to  this 
country  from  the  year  1906  to  1915«  during  which  years  their  immigration  was  larger 
than  tn4.t  of  any  tune. 

Number  immigrating  to  United  States, 


Year. 

1906 38,221 

1907 42,041 

1908 16,170 

1909 22,516 

1910 32,416 

19U 21,415 


Year. 

1912 25,281 

1913 27,241 

1914 25,819 

1915. 2,069 


Total 252.641 


It  must  be  explained  here  that  many  Slovaks  who  came  into  this  country  were  put 
down  on  the  immigration  books  as  Hungarians  or  Austrians  or  Poles  and  imdoubtedly 
were  catalogued  as  such  bv  our  immigration  officials.  There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  this  is  a  fact,  so  that  if  we  would  say  that  from  the  year  1906  to  1915  the  number 
of  Slovaks  coming  here  were  about  350,000,  we  would  not  be  amiss  from  the  truth. 
The  Czecho-Slovak  population  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  approximately  about 
1  ,(100,000,  or  five  times  that  of  the  Magyar  population  in  this  country.  Of  the  Czecho- 
slovak population,  about  75  per  cent  of  these  people  are  American  citizens.  They 
live  prindiwJly  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  West  Virginia,  Texas,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

Many  of  the  Slovak  immigrants  as  a  result  of  the  oppressive  educational  system 
operating  against  them  under  the  Ma^ar  (rovemment  naturally  suffered  from  lack 
of  education.  It  can  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  they  would  migrate  to  sudi 
States  as  are  well  known  for  mines  and  factories  which  were  employing  unddlled 
laborers.  Many  of  these  immigrants,  however,  are  educated  men,  having  either 
attended  or  graduated  from  Magyar  universities,  there  being, no  Slovak  universities, 
and  therefore  possess  various  professions;  such  as  medicine,  law,  the  ministry,  etc., 
while  many  of  these  have  come  here  with  exceptional  business  training  as  well  as 
with  a  variety  of  trades.  Many  of  these  business  men  have  engaged  in  various  enter- 
prises, such  as  banking,  manufacturing,  and  along  other  commercial  lines.  They 
nave  oeen  exceedingly  su<;ces8ful  in  these  biisiness  ventures,  and  a  result  a  number 
of  them  have  accumulated  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  while  others  are  in  fairly  good 
financial  circumstances.  They  command  the  utmost  respect  and  confidence  in  the 
business  world.  A  vast  number  of  Slovaks  coining  to  this  country  possess  exceptional 
knowledge  and  experience  in  agricultural  work.  The  compensation  for  Uiis  character 
of  work  in  the  United  States  previous  to  the  present  war  has  been  exceedingly  inad- 
equate for  the  labor  involved,  and  considering  the  number  of  hours  ex|)end^  in  this 
kind  of  work  and  the  little  opportunity  afforded  for  advancement  in  this  character  of 
occupation  they  have  refrained  from  hiring  themselves  out  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  instead  have  turned  to  the  mines  and  factories,  where  the  wa^ges  were 
better  and  the  hours  much  shorter.  The  mechanics  who  have  acquired  their  trades, 
not  only  a  branch  of  it  but  in  its  entirety  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Hungary,  are 
now  employed  in  large  numbers  in  many  of  our  foctories  and  have  been  extremelv 
successful.  They  have  become  assets  to  their  emplovers  as  a  result  of  their  thorough 
knowledge  and  training  in  their  particular  trades.  Many  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have 
established  reputations  as  business  and  professional  men  and  further  as  artists  and 
musicians. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  developed  a  keen  interest  in  our  political  life.  Two 
Members  of  the  present  Congress  are  of  Czecho-Slovak  birth,  others  occupy  elective 
and  appointive  political  p>osiaons,  while  still  others  hold  civil-service  places  in  nearly 
every  arm  of  our  service  in  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  have  invested  laige  sums  of  money  in  real  estate,  business, 
and  personal  property.  Thousands  of  them  own  their  own  homes  which  is  a  fair 
indication  that  tney  nave  no  expectation  of  returning  to  their  native  countrv,  but 
will  remain  here.  A  ^reat  deal  or  this  money  has  been  expended  for  the  building  of 
churches  so  that,  for  instance,  to-day  there  are  170  Roman  Catholic  churches,  about 
50  evangelical  ones,  some  Greek  Catholic,  and  a  few  churches  of  other- denominations. 
There  arc  about  600  clergvmen  connectea  with  these  churches.  Nearly  every  church 
supports  a  school  in  which  an  elementary  course  is  prescribed  and  instructions  given 
both  in  the  Engtiah  and  Slovak  languages.  Many  of  these  churches  and  schools 
occupy  city  blocks  and  have  been  erected  at  a  great  expense.  They  are  a  credit  to 
the  Slovak  people  of  this  country.  The  Slovaks  have  a  number  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  a  national  Slovak  home  for  the  immigrants,  all  supported  by  donations 
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of  the  vftrious  fraternal  benefit  societies  as  well  as  by  the  people  themselves.  There 
is  also  a  Catholic  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  priesthood  and  brotheHiood;  also  a 
number  of  convents  which  prepare  the  Slovak  young  women  for  the  aisterhood. 
Upon  graduation  these  sisters  are  assigned  to  the  Slovak  parishes  and  act  aa  teachers 
in  the  schools  connected  with  these  churches.  There  are  many  fraternal,  sick,  and 
death  benefit  or«^anizations  which  the  Slovaks  have  formed.  Some  of  the  principal 
ones,  together  with  their  names,  membership,  addresses,  and  assets,  are  as  followB: 


Name 


Nadonal  Slovak  Society ■ 

First  Catholic  Slovak  Union 

Pennsylvania  Slovak  Catholic  Union. . 

Slovak  Evangelical  Union 

R.  &0.  Sokol < 

Slovak  Union  Sokol 

First  Slovak  Wreath  of  the  Free  Eagle 

Cleveland  Slovak  Union 

Native  Slovak  Society 

First  Catholic  Slovak  Woman's  Union. 
Pennsylvania  Slovak  Woman's  Union. 
Evangelical  Slovak  Woman's  Union. . , 
Passaic  Slovak  Union 

Total  membership.. 


Member- 
ship. 


49,759 

70,909 

21,573 

10,554 

13,573 

10,917 

8,631 

1,355 

1,164 

26,044 

9,140 

4,077 

2,600 


Address. 


Pittsborrii,  Pa 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Freelahd,  Pa 

Passaic,  N.J 

Perth  Ambov,  N.  J. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. . 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


SI,  170, 89. 56 

1,500,184.70 

304,227.17 

230,32Sl51 

93,6^.21 

197. 5^  « 

62.770.2S 

37,483.29 

10,150.00 

429,049.43 

111,791.39 


229,993 


19,730.64 


There  are  about  20  other  scattered  societies  with  a  membership  of  over  20,000.  It 
can  be  safely  asserted  tb&t  the  membership  of  all  these  societies  numbezB  upward  of 
250,000  with  a  capital  of  about  $5,000,000.  All  these  societies  have  branches  doing 
business  in  nearly  every  State.  To  illustrate  the  vast  territory  in  which  they  are 
carrying  on  business  let  us  take  one  of  these  hu^r  societies,  the  National  Slovak  Society, 
and  we  find  that  they  have  branches  in  the  following  States: 


Pennsylvania 227 

Alabama 3 

Arkansas 3 

California 2 

Colorado 8 

Connecticut ; 15 

Delaware 1 

Indiana 9 

Illinois 40 

Kansas 4 

Montana 6 

Mississippi 4 

Maryland 3 

New  Jersey 23 

New  York : 32 

New  Mexico 1 


Ohio 58 

Rhode  Island 2 

Vixginia 4 

West  Virginia 15 

Wa^ington 5 

Wyoming 2 

Iowa. 4 

Louisiana 1 

Massachusetts 3 

Michigan 6 

Minnesota 8 

Oklahoma .' ?> 

Wisconsin 9 

Kentucky 1 


Total. 


459 


The  Slovaks  also  have  a  number  of  libraries  containing  many  volumes  of  Slo\2k 
authors  as  well  as  works  of  other  authors  which  have  been  translated  into  the  English 
and  Slovak  languages.  Many  Czechs  and  Slovak  newspapers  are  published  in  this 
country  and  are  as  follows: 

SLOVAK  NSWSPAPKRfi. 

Daily  papers:  The  Slovak  Daily  In  America;  The  National  Daily;  The  New  York 
Daily;  Ijie  Daily  Voice. 

Semiweeklv:  The  Slovak  In  America;  Weekly;  The  American  Slovak  News; 
Union ^  Brotherhood;  The  Slovak  Voice;  The  Slovak  Progress;  National  News; 
Catiholic  Sokol;  Youngstown  Slovak  News;  Obrana;  The  Farmer;  The  Miners' 
Slovak  Journal. 

Semimonthly:  Slovak  Sokol;  Woman's  Union;  Monthly;  Witness;  life;  Juniar 
News;  Oitic;  Slovak  Youth;  Ave  Maria;  Advice;  Children's  Friend.' 

Some  of  the  Czech  newspapers  are  as  follows:  Pokrok  Zapadu;  Czechoslovak; 
Svomost;  Slavia;  Zajmy  Liau;  SpravedlnoBti  Denni  HUeatel;  American  first; 
Hlaalidu;  Hospodar. 
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Beflidet  the  above-mentioned  newspapen  there  are  many  newspapers  and  periodi* 
(iUb  published  under  vaxious  names  ana  issued  during  dinerent  periods  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  issues  have  a  very  laige  circulation  and  reach 
nearly  every  section  in  the  United  States.  These  newspapers  are  principally  the 
only  source  of  enli^tenment  to  the  Czechoslovaks  in  this  country.  An  oiganization 
has  been  formed  in  this  country  called  the  Slovenska-Liga  (Slovak  League)  and  is 
backed  by  all  the  Slovak  newspapers  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  these  latter 
ones  havmg  sold  their  body  and  soul  to  the  Magyar  representatives.  This  organi- 
zation has  allied  itself  with  the  Czechs  (Bohemians)  of  tms  country  and  it  has  been 
popularly  known  as  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council.  The  purpose  of  this  oigani- 
zation has  been  to  assist  this  Qovemment  in  the  past  world  conflict  and  to  secure 
freedom  and  justice  for  their  very  much  oppressed  brethren  in  Europe  in  securing  the 
independence  of  Czechoslovakia  which,  thank  Grod,  they  now  have.  The  Bohe- 
mian National  Council  and  the  Slovak  League  are  supported  by  popular  subscription 
from  thdr  people  who  have  freely  contributed  to  the  worthy  cause  which  these  oigani- 
xadouB  represent. 

• 

FROPAOANDA  IN  THB  UKmSD  8TATB8. 

The  vast  number  of  Slovaks  immigrating  each  year  from  the  former  government  of 
Hungary  to  this  coun^  developed  a  serious  problem  for  the  Austria-Hungarian 
Crovemment  to  solve.  The  labor  situation  became  very  seriously  affected.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  serious  that  the  former  Hungarian  government  was  forced  to  adopt  some  means 
to  stem  the  tide  of  immigration.  It  was  decided  by  the  Magyars  to  spread  propaganda 
among  the  Slovaks  in  this  country  and  they  began  to  spend  money  lavifuil}^  here  to 
Magvazize  the  Slovaks  right  in  our  own  country.  They  oegan  to  conduct  tins  propa- 
ganda by  means  of  a  subsidized  press.  Articles  were  written  in  these  unscrupulous 
papers  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Slovaks  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Mislead- 
ing statements  were  printed  tending  to  show  that  the  living  conditions  affecting  the 
Slovaks  in  Hungary  had  entirely  cmmged;  that  these  alleged  conditions  would  mate- 
rially benefit  them.  Pamphlets  were  printed  and  generously  distributed  among  the 
Slovaks  in  this  country.  £ven  a  poem  was  dedicated  to  the  Slovaks  of  this  country 
bv  a  celebrated  Magyar  poet  which  in  substance  reminded  the  Slovaks  of  the  glorious 
place  of  their  birth  and  the  loyalty  that  they  owed  the  country  in  which  they  were 
bom.  In  fact,  the  Magyar  Government  went  to  such  extremes  in  this  respect  that 
they  were  able  through  their  influence  to  send  ordained  priests  and  have  them  assigned 
to  tne  Slovak  parishes  in  this  country.  These  instructed  priests  who  carried  out  the 
mandates  of  their  masters  and  arch  conspirators,  upon  meir  return  to  their  native 
soil  were  assigned  to  the  most  lucrative  ana  prosperous  Slovak  churches.  The  Magyar 
Crovemment  was  very  considerate  and  careful  that  these  priests  were  well  taken  rare 
of  for  the  balance  of  their  lives.  But  fortunately  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  priests 
who  came  to  this  country  were  courageous  enough  to  discard  and  disobey  the  instruc- 
tions given  them.  They  resolved  to  expose  the  true  existing  conditions  in  Hungary 
and  showed  how  the  Slovaks  were  misled  by  the  instructed  pnests  and  gave  the  reasons 
for  it.  It  was  practically  suicide  for  this  kind  of  a  priest  to  return  to  Hungary  for  he 
would  be  given  the  poorest  kind  of  a  parish  and  as  a  result  he  would  be  barely  able 
to  exist  under  the  hving  conditions  that  would  be  forced  upon  him.  Such  was  the 
punishment  that  the  Magyar  Government  meted  out  to  these  patriotic  Slovak  preachers 
of  the  Gospel. 

Within  recent  years  an  American  citizen  of  Ma^ar  origin  was  appointed  b^^  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  as  a  special  investigator  to  study  the  immigration  situa- 
tion of  Hungary.  When  he  arrived  in  that  country  he  was  wined  and  dined  and  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  and  shown  every  consideration  by  the  officials  of  the  Magyar 
Government.  This  was  done  purposely  to  influence  and  induce  this  investigator  to 
file  a  favorable  report  about  the  immigration  conditions  to  this  country.  It  was  not 
long  before  this  investigator  ascertained  the  abnormal  obstacles  that  were  placed  in 
the  path  of  the  then  Hungarian  immigrant.  The  situation  was  of  an  astounding 
character.  This  investigator,  ignoring  the  desires  of  the  Magyar  officials  made  an 
exact  and  true  report  of  the  conditions  as  he  had  observed  them  and  forwarded  the 
same  to  his  Government.  The  moment  that  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  reporting 
the  troth,  all  sorts  of  obstacles  were  immediately  placed  in  the  way  of  his  performing 
his  duties  connected  with  his  mission.  Letters  were  written  to  our  Government  by 
the  Magyar  officials  endeavoring  to  discredit  this  investigator.  He  was  accused  of 
being  an  exconvict  and  ui>on  some  flimsy  concocted  complaint  filed  against  him,  he 
was  arrested,  convicted  and  fined.  This  merely,  is  an  indication  as  to  what  extent 
the  Magyar  Government  is  able  to  stoop  in  order  to  prevent  the  troth  from  being  known 
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and  bow  tbey  would  d^  with  a  pcswm  even  if  he  rei^eBented  a  mtA  and  powerful 
country  like  the  United  States.  It  is  a  well  known  foct  tluit  the  Maeyar  Government 
representativeB  in  this  country  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  me  United  States 
againert  the  Central  Powers  earned  on  a  newspaper  and  pemoal  propaganda  campaign 

gublishing  various  articles  in  their  newspapen  the  contents  of  wnicn  were  based  upon 
klse  theories  with  an  intention  to  operate  against  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
The  articles  published  in  these  newspapers  as  well  as  the  personal  solicitation  of  the 
Magyar  representatives  advised  the  Slovaks  and  the  Magyars  of  this  country  to  cive 
up  their  positions  or  go  out  on  strikes  in  factories  and  in  other  employments  where 
war  implements  were  manufactured,  basing  their  aivument  upon  the  pretense  that 
these  war  instruments  would  be  usea  to  destroy  the  uves  of  their  Slovak  brethem  in 
Hungarv.  Articles  in  these  newspapers  and  the  influence  of  the  Magjrar  i^ents  were 
materially  responsible  in  causing  disorder  in  our  commercial  life  and  insluled  an  ill 
feeling  in  the  nearts  of  some  of  the  people,  that  they  had  reached  through  this  means, 
against  our  country.  Their  activities  oecame  so  prominent  along  these  lines  that  an 
investigation  was  ordered  by  our  authorities  and  the  information  that  was  |Athered 
was  sufficiently  convincing  to  show  us  that  these  Magyar  agents  and  their  like  were 
creating  a  great  deal  of  disorder  in  this  country  and  that  they  were  just  as  bad  as  their 
brothers  in  crime,  the  German  agents.    These  agents  were  plotters  and  schemers. 

They  had  no  conscience  nor  any  decency  in  their  body.  It  was  their  object  in 
view  to  undermine  our  (jovemment.  They  stooped  ever  so  low  and  stopped  at 
nothing,  no  matter  how  cruel  or  base  it  was.  Murder  was  in  their  hearts.  They 
concocted  schemes  to  blow  up  steamships  sailing  from  our  ports,  to  blow  up  into 
splinters  our  factories  that  were  manufacturing  mimitions.  The  destro^ins  of  life 
and  property  was  of  no  consequence  to  them  as  long  as  they  could  serve  their  clownish 
Emperor  Charles  and  their  Fatherland.  These  men  were  a  disgrace  to  this  ^orious 
country  of  ours.  When  our  representatives  had  made  their  investigation  and  filed 
their  report,  Dr.  Dumba,  ambassador  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Government  to  the 
United  states,  was  asked  by  our  Government  to  leave  this  country.  So  we  Americans 
bid  this  gentieman  a  fond  farewell,  this  representative  of  a  supposedly  highly  cultured, 
refined  and  humane  peoples.  An  article  published  in  the  New  Europe  of  December 
19, 1918,  contains  a  newspaper  article  carried  by  the  Pesti  Hirlap,  a  Magyar  newspaper, 
which  advises  the  carrying  on  abroad  of  a  violent  i»opaganda  in  the  interest  of  the 
Ma|^ars  and  the  expenditure  of  any  amount  of  monev  necessary  to  that  end.  This 
article  is  very  signincant  as  it  is  interesting  for  the  following  reason:  On  August  10, 
1919,  a  whole  page  paid  advertisement  appeared  in  four  New  York  newspapers  en- 
titied,  '*To  the  American  Nation;  Real  Facts  About  Hungary,''  making  an  appeal  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  tiie  American  Nation  for  justice  to  Hungary  and  signed  "'The  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Hungary;  Bertalan  Bama,  chairman;  Arnold  Somlyo, 
corresponding  secretary;  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City."  This  newspaper 
advertisement  contains  absolute  misleading  statements  affectinp^  the  Slovak  situatiou 
in  which  we  are  principally  interested.  The  other  nationalities  therein  mentioned 
can  well  take  care  of  themselves  which,  no  doubt,  they  will. 

An  estimate  was  secured  by  me  from  the  manager  of  the  advertising  departmeot 
of  the  New  York  World  in  which  one  of  these  ads  appeared  and  the  amount  paid 
for  this  ad  was  exactly  $1,344.  In  other  words,  it  cost  approximately  $6,500  to 
carry  the  above  adver^ement  in  the  four  New  York  newspapers.  Can  it  be  that 
this  sum  of  money  was  part  of  the  money  that  was  intended  to  be  expended  as  quoted 
in  the  Pesti  Hirlap  for  foreign  propaganda  work  or  have  the  purse  strings  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Bela  Kun  been  loosened  or  perhaps  the  pocket  books  of  the  Magyar  landed 
aristocracy  been  opened  to  confuse  and  poison  the  minds  of  the  American  people  as  to 
the  true  racts  concerning  the  dismemberment  of  the  former  Kingdom  ot  Hungary? 
Now,  we  behold  the  extiaordinary  scene  of  witnessing  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  these  Ma£;yar  peopi  e  in  this  room  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pleading 
for  justice  lor  tiieir  Kinsmen.  These  representatives  do  not  represent  the  Hungarians. 
They  are  Mag3rars  and  only  represent  the  Magyar  people,  it  seems  that  they  have 
mislead  this  committee  as  to  whom  they  represent  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
done  this  in  order  to  get  their  case  before  your  committee.  It  has  been  a  wonder 
to  me  that  they  have  not  walked  into  this  room  arm  in  arm  with  the  agents  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  war  lords,  the  representatives  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  the  ta^xs 
of  Lemne  and  Trotsky  and  endeavored  to  palm  these  culprits  on  your  committee 
and  have  them  heard  as  to  the  unjustifiable  manner  in  which  their  Asiatic  and  Eoro- 
pean  possessions  have  been  taken  away  from  their  Governments.  The  Magyar  com- 
plaint against  the  dismemberment  of  former  Hungary  has  no  more  merit  than  ^b<! 
claim  of  the  above-mentioned  Grovemments.    They  are  and  have  been  our  enemies. 
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A  statement  made  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Eut^ene  Piv&ny,  who  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Magyar  Government,  was  as  follows:  '*If  occupation  for  a  thousand 
years  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  valid  title  to  a  country,  then  we  may  be  called 
iipon  some  day  to  relinquish  our  title  to  Texas  and  California  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  Statee-^in  fact,  to  Mexico  or  to  Spain  or  to  the  Indians — and  the  whole  map  of 
Europe  may  have  to  be  made  OA^er,  too.*|  This  statement  clearly  shows  the  operation 
of  Mr.  Piv&ny's  mind:  that  if  your  conunittee  decides  against  the  claims  of  the  Magyar 
Government,'  our  Government  must,  to  be  consistent,  turn  back  Texas,  California, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  to  Mexico,  Spain,  Germany,  or  the  Indians.  It  further 
shows  conclusively  by  the  illustration  of  this  proposiuon  that  there  is  an  intention 
of  embroiling  the  citizens  of  our  country  into  a  foreign  proposition  by  referring  to  the 
wea^v  title*?  that  according  to  their  contention  we  possess  to  tne  States  above  mentioned. 

The  principal  claim  advanced  for  the  former  Government  of  Hungary  not  to  be 
dismembered  is  because  the  constitution  of  the  Hungarian  Government  is  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  the  picture  of  this  country  is  so  beautiful  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
spoil  it.  Hungary  ha^  been  justly  dismembered  and  the  territory  allotted  has  been 
fairly  distributed  to  the  people  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  this  committee  will  not  disturb  the  present  boundary  lines  as  marked 
out  and  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  our  country,  as  well  as  our  associated 
powers.  The  Magyars  nave  been  convicted  by  the  civilized  world  for  the  cruel  and 
inhuman  part  they  played  in  the  past  world  war.  They  are  now  at  the  bar  of 
justice  awaiting  sentence.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  them,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  souls. 

But,  let  us  see.  What  did  the  Czecho-Slovaks  do  to  help  us  win  the  war?  A 
Czecho-Slovak  army  was  recruited  in  this  country,  numbering  about  3,500  men.  AU 
the  members  of  this  army  were  not  American  citizens.  Some  of  them  were  beyond 
the  draft  age.  They  were  under  no  particular  obligation  to  serve  our  country  by  the 
taking  up  of  arms.  But  they  willingly  and  gladly  volunteered  their  services  in  this 
army  and  with  bullet  and  cold  steel  were  cheerfully  anxious  to  defend  it.  for  a  cause 
which  they  knew  was  just  and  right.  This  Czecho-Slovak  army  received  its  prelim- 
inary training  at  Stamiord,  Conn.  This  army  was  maintained  and  supported  by  the 
Czecho-Slovak  people  of  this  country.  These  courageous  and  brave  men  left  their 
wives,  sweethearts,  parents,  and  dependents  behind  them,  and  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  sailed  for  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  happy  and  contented  to 
eerve  our  country  and  to  help  defeat  the  barbaristic  Huns  and  help  thereby  to  secure 
freedom  and  independence  for  their  centuries  oppressed  kinsmen  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 
The  Czecho-Slovaks  in  this  country  contributed  largely  to  the  Red  Cross,  bought 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Liberty  bonds.  Information  of  the  greatest  importance 
relating  to  the  enemy  spy  operations  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  was  furnished 
to  our  different  departments.  In  fact,  their  activities  to  help  us  win  this  war  became 
so  prominent  that  the  United  States  Government  recognized  the  services  rendered 
by  these  people  to  us  and  took  the  Czecho-Slovak  people  out  of  the  column  of  alien 
enemies  and  classified  them  as  loyal  Americans  and  staunch  supoorters  of  the  Allies. 

Before  the  United  States  declared  war  against  the  Central  Powers,  hundreds  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Anny.  Surely  their  anxiety  to  fight  the 
Huns  shows  absolutely  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  Magyar  Government 
as  the  Ma^jrar  representatives  would  have  this  committee  to  believe,  but  that  they 
want  to  join  hands,  which  they  have^  with  their  brother  Czechs  and  maintain  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic  and  tne  temtory  which  has  been  justly  allotted  to  them. 
It  is  now  an  historical  fact  as  to  what  service  was  rendered  by  the  Czecho-Slovak 
army  in  Siberia.  There  is  no  Question  but  that  they  were  directly  responsible  in 
eavin^  Russia  for  the  Allies  ana  thereby  keeping  German  influence  out  of  Russia. 
The  civilized  world  recognizes  the  great  service  rendered  by  this  courageous  army  to 
mankind. 

But  what  did  the  Magyars  do  during  the  war?  Not  one  single  instance  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Magyar  representatives  either  in  their  oral  testimony  or  in  their 
briefs  as  to  the  particular  services  rendered  by  the  Magyars  in  this  countxy  to  help  us 
win  the  war.  What  consideration  as  American  citizens  do  they  really  deserve  at  the 
hands  of  this  committee? 

In  conclusion,  I  might  state  that  there  were  thousands  of  Czecho-Slovaks  who 
volimteered  or  were  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy, 
many  of  them  holding  ranks  as  oflScers.  They  fought  bravely  and  with  distinction 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  boys.  Many  of  them  have  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
are  now  buried  in  ^ves  upon  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  never  again  to  come  back 
to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Many  of  them  have  been  crippled  and  wotmded. 
They  are  now  nearly  all  back  home  again.  Whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place 
during  their  absence  they  will  find  that  the  United  States  has  its  heart  in  the  right 
place  and  with  open  aims  will  welcome  them  back  again  into  the  folds  of  safety  which 
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they  have  so  faithfully  helped  to  maintain.  There  will  be  purer,  sweeter  love  of 
country  and  stronger  ties  of  friendship  for  those  who  will  have  contributed  to 
pay  the  price  of  our  beloved  America  no  longer  a  foreigner  a  stranger  in  a 
atrange  land,  but  back  home,  his  home,  our  home,  a  home  of  liberty,  of  freedom, 
of  Justice,  of  democracy,  our  America. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Vaczy, 
For  the  Slovak  Leaoub  of  America  and 

Thb  Bohbhian  National  Alliancb. 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  4. 

Some  light  an  Magyar  history. 

The  brief  submitted  to  this  honorable  body  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ma^-a'i^ 
is  packed  with  deliberate  falsehoods,  historical  inaccuracies,  and  claims  intended  to 
mislead  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Hunrary 's  part  in  the  war  was  not  subordi- 
nate, as  they  would  like  the  world  to  believe,  but  it  was  the  influence  exercised  by 
their  premier,  the  late  Count  Tisza,  which  acted  as  a  driving  force  in  declaring  ww 
on  Serbia.  While  it  may"  be  admitted  that  the  Magyars  were,  seemingly  at  least, 
•opposed  to  the  Hapsburgs,  they  were  always  supporting  the  Prussian  dynasty  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  Tne  war  on  Serbia  was  the  realization  of  one  of  their  long-cherished 
^shes,  to  expand  further  eastward,  thus  bringing  themselves  in  full  accord  with  the 
Prussian  design.  ** Drang  nach  Osten'*  (the  desire  to  get  to  the  east).  For  this  pur- 
pose Count  Michael  Karolyi  visited  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1914,  shortlv 
ibefore  the  war,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  support  Hungary  could  count  on 
in  case  of  war.  The  visit  of  Count  Karolvi  may  be  rigntfuUy  called  a  political  trial 
balance  of  the  Magyars  before  the  war.  Count  Karolyi  was  caught  by  the  war,  and 
•only  the  courtesy  of  the  allied  ]B^ovemmente  enabled  him  to  reach  Hungar\^  unmo- 
lested. Further,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  Magyars  fought  to  the  very  la«t 
•day  against  the  Entente,  to  wit:  They  fought  against  them  as  long  as  they  thought 
that  they  could  win  the  war.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  Count  Karolyi  made 
an  attempt  to  mislead  Gen.  Franchet  d'Esprev  in  representing  Hungary  of  ante- 
bellum date,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  had  become  an 
•actuality  both  by  recognition  bv  the  allied  governments  and  the  United  States.  a= 
well  as  by  the  revolution  in  Czecno-Slovakia  of  October  28, 1918.  How  Count  Karohi 
'dealt  with  the  Allies  in  handing  over  Hungary  to  the  Bolsheviki  is  treated  in  another 
part  of  this  brief. 

The  story  of  Arpad  and  his  alleged  conquest  of  Hungary,  as  part  of  the  brief  of  the 
Ma^ars,  is  one  ot  those  historical  inaccuracies,  or  even  deliberate  misrepresentations, 
which  their  own  historians  repudiate.  Yet  the  Magyars  do  not  heeitate  to  appear  before 
this  honorable  body  and  again  bring  out  that  as  a  fact  which  even  their  own  scholars 
Tofuse  to  support.  Their  claim  of  naving  had  a  constitution  nearly  as  old  as  that  of 
England  is  another  of  those  imsupported  claims.  The  historian  would  vainly  look  for 
any  nomadic  nation  which  would,  after  centuries  of  wandering,  suddenly  stop  in  a 
certain  part  of  a  country,  found  a  kingdom  at  a  momeiit*s  notice,  and  bring  as  proof  of 
ita  state-buildinff  capacity  with  it  a  ready-made  constitution.  Such  a  nation  seems  to 
have  been  the  Magyars,  if  any  credence  can  be  given  their  statements.  Yamberv.  the 
noted  Magyar  historian,  calls  these  stories  ** stupid  inventions."  (Vambery:  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Magyars,  p.  177.)  Their  narration  of  the  so-called  blood  pact, 
according  to  which  seven  leaders  of  different  tribes  elected  Almos  as  their  leader,  and 
taking  tbe  oath  of  allegiance,  they  drew  their  blood  off  into  a  vessel  and  signed  with  it 
the  pact,  Vambrey  considers  beyond  comprehension.  "How  could  the  Mag\'ar  his- 
torians ever  think  of  such  an  absurdity  to  attribute  to  a  full-blooded  Asiat,  imbued 
with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  the  nomad,  such  a  constitution  and  such  institutions 
which  muBt  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  Asiatic  conception  of  that  period?" 
**This  also  concerns  \he  *  stupid  invention*  (otromba  koholmany)  about  the  blood 
ipact  *  *  *  and  these  epigons  are  naive  enough  to  enter  into  serious  analysis  of  it 
(tie  blood  pact).**  (Vambery  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Ma^'ras.  p.  177.)  In  the 
same  strain,  and  with  the  same  force  are  these  historical  impossioilitiea  repudiated  by 
Hunfalvv  and  Acsady.  Where  their  own  historians  refuse  to  suppport  their  historic 
•claims,  there  certainly  is  no  reason  for  others,  who  are  not  Magyars,  to  accept  them  at 
par  value. 

The  much-boasted -of  Golden  Bull  of  King  Andreas  II  (1222)  is  far  from  being  able  to 
stand  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  great  Anglo-Saxon  document,  the  Ma^a 
Charta.  It  is  an  instrument  between  king,  feudal  nobility,  and  >[oemanr\%  leaving 
out  the  serfs,  the  common  people  or  misera  plebs  contribuens,  entirely.  And  when 
with  the  fall  of  serfdom  in  1848  the  political  order  in  Hungary  changed,  it  was  again 
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the  liaffvar  feudal  aristocracy  that  seised  the  rein^  of  political  power.  American 
vernacular  expresses  this  kind  of  changes:  ''Head  I  win,  tail  you  lose."  In  both 
instances  are  the  common  people  ruled  out  of  participation  in  the  government  of 
affairs. 

The  Magyars,  in  their  brief,  laid  great  stress  on  their  ''national  kings"  without 
explfldning  that  they  were  not  Magyars,  but  Roumanians,  Anjevins,  Bohemians,  etc 
They  lay  ^reaX  empnasis  on  the  fact  that  the  Magyars  stemmed  Turkish  invasions  with- 
out mentioning  that  twice  the  Slavs  rescued  them  from  a  strangle-hold,  namely, 
Nicholas  Zrinsky  and  John  Sobieski,  one  a  Croatian  and  the  other  a  Pole. 

From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526),  when  Himgary  and  Bohemia  joined 
Austria  "in  order  to  perfect  a  stronger  union  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Turks,"  to 
the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1848  there  is  only  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  Mi^- 
3rBrs  worth  mentioning,  to  wit,  the  Joeephinian  era,  1780-1790,  when  the  Magyars  in 
order  to  resist  the  Crermanizing  tendencies  of  this  monarch,  Joseph  II,  and  also  m 
order  to  protect  their  rights  as  feudal  lords  and  yeomen,  began  to  Magyarize  the  coun- 
try. Not  until  then  did  the  Magyars  interfere  with  the  natural  development  of  the- 
otner  nationalities  in  Hungary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  nationalism  only^ 
developed  since  the  French  revolution  and  Hungary  was  in  that  respect  no  more  ad* 
vanced  than  any  other  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  revolution  of  1848  only  brought  freedom  to  the  Magyars,  while  the  other  nation- 
alities were  denied  that  for  which  the  Magyars  had  set  out  to  fight.  It  was  during 
that  period,  until  1867,  to  the  compromise  (Ausgleich)  with  Austria  that  the  idea  or 
an  integral  Magyar  State  matured.  From  that  time  until  the  day  of  the  armistice- 
the  Slovaks  of  Hungary  underwent  sufferings,  degradations,  oppression  which  border 
on  the  incredible.  Flatly  repudiating  the  rights  granted  the  non-Ma^ryar  national- 
ities of  Hungary  in  article  44  of  the  law  of  1868,  they  denied  them  the  right  of  the  use 
of  their  mother  tongues  in  school  and  churches.  By  setting  up  a  bureaucratic  appa- 
ratus of  staunch  Magyars,  they  drove  almost  one  million  of  Slo\'ak8  out  of  the  countr^^ 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  cult  of  Kossuth's  pseudo-liberalism  is  another  point  greatly  overworked  by 
the  Magyars,  for  while  Kossuth  fought  for  the  rights  of  the  Magyars  he  violently 
denied  these  same  rights  to  the  Slovaks,  from  whom  he  sprang*.  R.  W.  Seton  Watso& 
(Scotus  Viator),  the  noted  Scotch  author,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Louis  Kossuth^ 
visited  Hungary  in  1905  in  order  to  study  the  race  problem  on  the  spot.  He  came  to> 
Hungary  an  ardent  admirer  of  Kossuth  and  a  friend  of  the  Magjrars,  but  left  it  after 
three  years  of  intense  study  disgusted  with  their  methods,  their  msincerity,  and  their 
belief  that  everybody  was  a  fool  but  a  Magyar.  His  book  "Racial  Problems  in  Hun- 
gary "  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  this  subject  and  deals  with  it  exhaustively. 

Where  the  Magyars  compare  Kossuth's  conception  with  that  of  President  Wilson^ 
on  self-determination  they  reach  the  point  of  impudence.  To  compare  the  policy 
of  Magyarization  in  Hungary  with  the  treatment  of  our  immigrants  coming  to  this 
country  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  underratingof  the  thinking  capacity  of  the  average 
American  citizen.  In  a  polemic  with  R.  W.  Seton  Watson  the  Magyars  compared' 
the  conditions  of  the  non-Maeyar  races  in  Hungaiy  with  the  condition  of  Great  Britain^ 
as  pertaining  to  Wales,  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland^  and  R.  W.  Seton  Watson  in 
his  reply  considered  the  Magyars  fortunate  for  not  havmg  to  deal  in  their  case  with 
Irishmen  or  Scotsmen,  but  with  Slovaks.  That,  taken  as  it  is,  speaks  for  itself  mose- 
than  could  be  expressed  in  volumes. 

The  Magyars  speak  in  one  strain  of  a  semimythical  Greater  Moravia,  and  in*  the  same 
strain  they  admit  that  their  ruler  Arpad  conquered  Hungary  and  Greater  Moravia, 
then  under  Svatopluk.  Historians  of  note  hafe  definitely  established  the  identity  of 
Greater  Moravia  (ralacky,  Safarik,  and  others),  but  how  Magyar  historians  have  taken 
the  fable  of  this  conquest  is  best  expressed  by  the  following  occurrence:  The  famous 
"Magyar"  artist  Midiael  Munkacsi,  whose  name  originallv  was  Lieb,  and  who  was  of 
German  origin,  painted  a  grand  pEontin^  in  which  he  depicted  the  occupation  of 
Hungary  by  Arpad.  Lacking  exact  historical  proofs  he  had  to  accept  the  fable  chron- 
icled by  the  anonymous  notary  of  King  Bela.  it  shows  the  stern  Arpad,  on  horseback, 
in  the  background  his  staff  and  masses  erf  troops;  before  Arpad  are  kneeling  the  sub- 
jugated  Slavs,  messengers  of  king  Svatopluk,  as  they  are  handing  over  to  nim  a  iiup: 
containing  water  from  the  Danube  and  some  of  the  products  of  the  earth  as  a  symlxu 
that  they  lorever  relinquish  their  Ismd  and  their  properties  in  favor  of  Arpad  and  his- 
tribe.  This  picture,  though  of  great  artistic  value,  was  impossible  from  the  historical 
standpoint  so  that  the  ^vemment,  at  the  advise  of  Bensible  people  had  it  removed 
from  ue  assembly  room  into  a  small  room  where  it  is  not  so  exposea  to  public  view  andl 
criticism.  This  may  be  a  serious  blow  to  Magyar  national  pride^  but  it-  does  not. 
stzengthen  their  case  in  the  li^t  of  history. 

"■  ----.«  •    nuts  to „__^ , 

does  not  seem  to  matter  that  archeologists  have- 


To^speak  of  the  Slovaks  as  immimnts  to  Hungary  in  the  light  of  the  above  facts- 
would  seem  quite  a  hapless  case.    It  d 
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found  in  Rome  of  the  Slovak  castles  of  the  western  counties  remnants  from  the  neoiitic 
period,  Piich  as  stone  molds  for  the  casting  of  bronze  swords,  bronze  coins,  etc.,  m'  dis- 
tinctly Slav  orifin,  bearing  all  the  characteristics  of  Slav  popular  art.  It  would  be  no 
wonder  if  the  Magyars  would  claim  that  they  made  these  on  their  wanderings  through 
the  steps  of  Asia,  and  gave  them  to  the  Slovaks.  Yet,  the  pruduction  of  meta^  out 
of  ores  is  only  possible  among  people  permanently  settled.  There  are  no  txaces  of 
metalurgy  among  nations,  though  they  may  learn  to  work  them  in  their  own  crude 
way. 

The  dismemberment  of  Hunratry  into  its  racial  component  parts  is  the  only  logical 
conclusion.  Another  part  of  uiis  brief  is  dealing  with  the  abuses  by  the  Jia^ran 
of  these  subjugated  races,  and  the  peace  conference  has  leiimed  to  look  at  this  question 
from  the  right  angle.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  painful  experience  for  the  Ma^ar  feudal 
lords  to  lose  1 1,000,000  of  former  subjects  through  mi4govemment  and  crimes  whidi 
have  no  parallel  in  history,  but  to  come  before  this  honorable  body,  and  claim  that 
ihiless  the  United  States  become  an  active  partner  to  the  repudiation  of  a  debt  of 
honor  to  these  subjusated  races,  the  principle  of  self-detennination  is  dieer  humbug; 
if  the  Magyar  feudal  lords  are  prevented  from  further  exploitation  ol  these  subjugated 
races  the  league  of  nations  is  a  league  of  injustice,  is  in  our  estimation  the  acme  of 
audacity.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Magyars  must  have  left  out  of  sight  that  they  are 
representing  an  enemy  coimtry;  they  must  have  foigotten  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  an  associated  power  with  the  Entente;  they  must  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  lielations  of  the  Senate  is  a  legislative  binnch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  other  explanation  for  their  brazen 
^nt. 

The  question  of  plebiscite;  the  question  of  racial  oppression  is  dealt  with  in  another 
part  of  this  brief.  Whether  the  Slovaks  are  immigrants  to  Hungary  seems  to  dwindle 
away  before  a  statement  of  the  ever  helpful  historian  Vambeiv  who  states  in  the 
already  cited  hook  on  the  origin  of  the  Magyars:  "The  original  BCagyar  (oGmag>'ar) 
who  could  claim  this  title  rightfully  was  a  scarce  specimen  even  in  the  twelfth  century; 
in  later  historical  periods  the  existence  of  such  an  original  Magyar  must  be  considered 
as  illusory."  "  In  the  veins  of  the  present  generation  of  Mag5rarB  there  is  not  even 
contained  one  single  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  original  Magyar."  (yambery:  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Magyars,  p.  369.)  It  is  not  very  probable  that  infusioxus  of  such 
blood  have  taken  place  since  Vambery  wrote  his  book  in  1895.  Now,  then,  these 
Magyars,  according  to  Vambery,  are  not  of  the  original  Magyar  stock,  and  immigrated 
to  Bfungary ,  as  stated  in  one  of  the  preceding  para^phs,  during  the  twelfth  century. 
That  they  permitted  the  Slovaks  to  get  there  during  the  eleventh  century  is  indeed 
very  considerate  of  them. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Magyars  in  preparing  their  brief  which  is  de  facto  an  applica- 
tion for  a  license  for  the  exploitation  of  the  former  subjugated  races  of  Hunga^^'  have 
again  committed  the  same  aeliberate  falsehoods;  they  have  again  built  up  their  plea 
on  an  agglomeration  of  canards;  they  have  again  tried  the  old  game  at  which  they 
are  and  were  such  masters.  They  have  again  dared  to  brazenly  lie.  before  this  hon- 
orable body.  Viewed  in  the  light  ef  history  their  whole  existence  is  a  makeshift 
affair,  and  if  they  do  have  an  historical  mission,  as  they  undoubtedly  have,  they 
ought  to  be  limited  to  bring  conclusive  proof  before  this*  honorable  bcxiy  that  they 
are  capable  of  govemine  themselves  which  they  have  yet  to  show.  But  they  have 
proven  beyond  any  shaaow  of  doubt  that  they  are  not' able  to  govern  others. 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  state  that,  concemm^  historical  facts: 

1.  The  Slovaks  were  in  Europe  in  prehistoric  times. 

2.  The  Slovaks  did  not  arrive  in  Europe  during  the  migration  of  nations,  because 
such  a  large  body  of  people  could  not  nave  entered  Europe  without  having  been 
noticed  by  histonans  and  chroniclers. 

3.  Modem  historians  are  tr3ring  to  trace  their  origin  by  the  names  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, cities,  and  settlements  of  prehistoric  origin. 

4.  Francis  Palacky,  Czech  historian,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  Greater  Moravia 
was  not  a  myth,  but  an  actuality. 

5.  The  Byzantine  Emperor  Mauricius  (582-602)  writes  about  them  that  they  were 
a  liberty-loving  people,  and  very  democratic.  TTiat  they  even  rejected  the  idet  of 
one  ruler,  but  lived  m  autonomous  conunimities. 

6.  That  this  loose  form  of  government  explains  to  a  certain  degree  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  some  of  these  counties  (zupy)  joined  the  Magyars  after  their  arrival  in 
Hungary.  That  this  junction  was  voluntary,  and  that  conquest  belongs  into  the 
realm  of  fables. 

7.  That  quotations  taken  from  history  of  the  Magyars  are  from  the  book  by  Armin 
Vambery,  entitled:  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Magyan  (A  magyarsag  keletkezese  es 
gyarapodasa). 

8.  That  Vambery  calls  the  alleged  conquest  by  Aipad  a  ''stupid  inyention." 
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9.  That  both,  their  constitaticm  and  the  blood  pact,  are  products  of  the  most  brutal 
iancy  and  imagination. 

10.  That  Igiutce  Acaay,  another  of  their  historians,  calls  the  anonymous  notary  of 
King  Bela  a  peison  laonng  common  srase  and  his  claims  unacceptable  by  sound 


11.  That  Paul  Hun&lvy,  in  his  ethnographic  studies  calls  it  utterly  unreliable  and 
mere  poetry. 

12.  Tliat  Magyar  culture  of  that  period  was  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  other  nomads. 
That  state-building  qualities  with  them  were  iaddng,  as  they  would  with  other  no* 
madic  nations. 

13.  That,  according  to  Vambery,  in  his  quoted  work,  the  Magyars  did  not  create  a 
constitutional  organization  during  the  tune  of  their  wanderings.  That,  like  their 
present  religion,  they  acquired  all  their  government  institutions  at  a  later  period,  in 
their  new  home  land,  dunng  the  time  of  their  settlement,  after  a  fundamen&l  change 
of  economic  and  cultural  conditions,  and  iheit  influence  upon  public  affkiis  they 
only  acquired  during  the  past  century. 

14.  That  the  Magyars  came  to  Himgary  as  nomiads,  without  anv  definite  intentions 
of  settling  down,  being  hirelings  or  mercenaries  of  the  various  ruteis  who  waged  con- 
stantly war  upon  each  other. 

15.  That  at  the  time  they  claim  to  have  founded  the  Magyar  State  they  had  neither 
the  qualifications  nor  the  necessary  force  to  do  it. 

16.  That  the  famous  Slavonic  linguist  Dr.  Frank  Miklosich  in  his  bo<^,  ''The  Slav 
Elements  in  the  Magvar  Language,  proves  that  they  did  not  have  the  slighest  con- 
ception on  state  building;  that  their  language  lacked  such  terminology,  and  that 
thev  borrowed  such  words  from  the  Slavs  surrounding  them.  That  there  are  over 
1,000  such  words,  all  of  Slav  origin,  which  must  have  been  strange  to  a  nomadic 
tribe;  that  they  adjusted  these  words  to  their  lin{i;ual  peculiarities. 

17.  That,  as  nomads,  they  did  not  know  buildup  of  houses  and  that  they  had  no 
use  for  them  on  their  wanderings.    That  they  lived  in  tents  and  on  wagons. 

18.  That  they  gradually  adopted  all  their  culture  from  the  Aryan  races  with  whom 
they  came  into  contact;  that  they  are  heavily  indebted  to  the  Slavs  in  this  respect. 

19.  That  Magyar  feudalism  and  yeomanry  were  greatly  responsible  for  the  material 
and  mental  sufferings  of  the  common  people  unto  the  present  day,  and  that  the  Golden 
Bull  of  King  Andreas  II  was  a  perpetual  lease  of  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  people. 

20.  That  the  so-called  Ma^^yar  nobility  is  only  Magvar  in  name;  that  it  is  descended 
from  carpetbaggers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who  were  dumped  into  Hungary  during  the 
various  invasions;  that  there  is  hardly  one  Maygar  nobleman  left  who  could  trace  his 
lineage  to  the  original  Maygars. 

21.  That  the  Magyar  lan^a^  was  not  the  so-called  language  of  the  State  but  that  it 
was,  until  almost  1848  the  Latin  language  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  courts  and  the 
administration  of  the  country;  that  the  majority  of  the  most  chavinistic  nobles  did  not 
know  the  Magyar  lan^age  at  all;  that  only  the  common  people  spoke  whatever 
language  they  Knew  while  the  nobility  spoke  German,  and  dunng  certain  periods  even 
Czech. 

22.  That  during  the  Josehinian  era,  1780-1790,  owin^  to  the  Germixuzinff  tendencies 
of  that  monarch  Magyar  nationalism  got  aroused,  and  since  then  did  its  ndarious  work 
toward  the  denationalization  of  the  subju^ted  races  in  Hungary;  that  this  Magyarisa- 
tion  lasted  untp  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

23.  That  the  Magyar  State  is  not  of  Magyar  origin  but  is  the  product  of  non-Magyar 
brains. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  D.  KoBBFr. 

Maoyab  and  German  Propaganda,  or  the  Art  of  Puttino  Reason  to  Sleep. 

During  this  war  a  sudden  discovery  was  made.  It  was  the  art  of  influencing  people 
and  making  them  believe  something  which  would  ultimately  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  those  setting  in  motion  these  suggestive  thoughts.  Aside  from  thought  suggestion 
this  art  also  resorted  to  various  methods  of  violence  for  the  purpose  of  influenring 
the  minds  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  whole  nations.  For  want  of  a  better  designation 
we  termed  this  art  Germanpropaganda.  The  success  of  German  propaganda  is  de])end- 
ent  upon  the  lack  of  knowledge  which  the  person  who  \b  sought  to  be  made  its  victim 
regarding  certain  conditions  or  facts;  its  aim  is  to  deceive  him,  to  cause  him, 


[or  instance,  to  b^eve  that  vice  is  a  virtue.  This  aft  of  deception  was  not  new  to  the 
Germans  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  did  not  have  its  rise  in  this  war  but  lon£  ante- 
dated it.    The  same  is  true  of  Mag^^ar  propaganda.    In  the  United  States  Magyar 
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propaganda  had  a  double  advantage.  For  deceiving  the  American  pabUc  it 
upon  two  Uiin^,  namely,  the  Koasuth  myth  which  sought  to  make  vm  believe  that 
KosButh  was  a  hberator  in  the  sense  that  Washington  was.  and  that  he  was  the  champion 
of  universal  liberty.  The  truth  is  that  he  was  neither;  but  he  was  a  tyranical  oppronaor, 
a  rampant  Magyar  jingo  and  imperialist  who  though  himself  a  Slovak  by  race  became  a 
traitor  to  his  own  people  and  stood  for  the  princime  of  subjugating  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  Huneary,  composed  of  Slovaks,  Serbs.  Croats,  Caipatho-Ruasifuis  and 
Roumanians  to  the  Mag>^  minority.  Kossuth  visited  the  United  states.  Our  people 
were  taken  in  by  him.  They  knew  something  about  the  Hapsbuigs  and  detested  them. 
Kossuth  fought  against  the  HaiMburss  and  without  any  furUier  investigation  of  the 
man  and  his  worla  our  people  rushed  to  the  conclusion* that  his  cause  must  be  a  just 
one.  But  in  our  day  this  Magyar  myth  about  Kossuth  has  been  exploded  and  he  has 
been  awarded  his  proper,  unenviable  place  in  history.  Yet  the  Magyars  continue  to 
deceive  our  people  with  the  old  Kossuth  fairy  tale. 

(References:  "Racial  Problems  in  Himgaiy''  by  Seton- Watson;  ''Corruption  and 
Reform  in  Hungar>'**  by  Seton- Wat««on.) 

Secondly,  the  ifagyar  propagandiistB  have  been  exploitini?  the  word  Hungarv  and 
Hungarians.  This  has  been  their  favorito  pastime,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
Edward  Freeman,  the  great  English  historian,  once  said  that  to  properly  understand 
the  [^graphical,  physical,  and  ethnological  conditions  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  would  in  itself  require  a  liberal  education.  In  view  of  that  statement  it  is 
no  oiscredit  to  our  people  that  the  majority  of  them  have  not  the  information  at  hand 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  proper  deductions,  llie  Magyars,  realizing  this 
situation,  employed  it  to  deceive  the  American  public  and  to  foim^  upon  the  lack  of 
our  information  their  insidious  propaganda. 

What  was  formerly  termed  the  Kingdom  of  Hungarv  is  a  gei^raphical  area  in  central 
Europe  which  comprises  a  polyglot  State.  This  late  State  is  inhabited  by  the  following 
nations  or  parts  of  nations:  In  the  north  by  the  Slovaks,  an  entire  nation;  in  the  south 
by  the  Croats,  an  entire  nation,  and  by  the  Serbs,  a  kin  of  the  Croats,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  these  two  being  that  the  Croats  are  Roman  Catholic  in  reli^on  and 
employ  the  Latin  alphabet  while  the  Serbs  are  Greek-Orthodox  in  religion  and  employ 
the  Ovrillic  alphabet.  In  Transylvania,  the  southeastern  part  of  Hungary,  them 
live  the  Roumanians,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Hungary  live  the  so-called 
Carpatho-Russians.  The  Magyars  themselves  occupied  the  central  Danubian  plain. 
The  total  population  of  Hungry  before  the  nations  of  Hungary  difdntegrated  it  into 
its  component  parts  by  enforcing  the  principle  of  the  self-determination  of  nations,  was 
about  22,000,000,  of  whom  approximately  9,000,000  were  Magyars  and  13,000.000  non- 
Magyars.  The  Slovaks  have  occupied  Slovakia  in  northern  Hungary  centuries  before 
the  Magyars  came  there  as  a  nomadic  tribe.  ^ 

These  various  nations  of  Hungary  lived  in  peace  and  concord  with  one  another 
throughout  the  middle  aees  and  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
T^atin  language  was  the  uin^age  of  the  courts  and  of  the  civil  administration  of  Hun- 
gary until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  the  bond  that  united  the  poly- 
glot peoples  of  this  polyglot  kingdom.  In  1848  the  Magyars  asserted  themselves  as 
the  dominant  nationality,  and  with  Kossuth  begins  the  era  of  their  chauvinistic 
attempts  to  denationalize  the  non-Magyar  majority,  to  efface  the  non-Magyar  nations 
and  to  make  the  country  homogeneous  in  language  and  national  consciousness.  In  a 
word,  to  rob  the  non-Magyar  majority  of  its  national  heritage. 

In  1867  the  Magyars  wrested  from  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  the  so-called  ajpeement 
(Ausgleich),  under  which  they  were  niade  complete  masters  over  the  destinies  of  the 
non-Mfu:yar  nations  in  the  late  Hungarian  Kingdom,  and  from  that  time  dates  the  most 
bnita]  denationalizing  policy  that  the  world  dab  ever  known.  Upon  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  non-Magvar  nations  of  Hungary  was  to  be  reared  a  new  Magyar  empire. 

In  the  pamphlet  submitted  to  you  by  the  Magyar  representatives  entitled  "The 
Case  of  Hungary, ' '  a  constant  effort  is  being  made  to  i>rove  that  the  Magyars  in  Hungary 
were  only  trying  to  do  that  which  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  namely,  to 
have  the  people  learn  the  language  of  the  country.  How  false,  arrueant,  and  mis- 
leading this  cliam  is  becomes  apparent  from  the  fact  that  article  44  of  tne  law  of  1868, 
whose  provisions,  however,  were  never  put  into  effect,  but  which  was  merely  used 
as  a  means  of  deceiving  the  world  by  parading  it  as  an  instrument  of  modem  liberalism, 
guarantees  to  the  nations  inhabiting  Hungary  the  ri^ht  to  maintain  their  own  mother 
tongue  in  church  and  school,  ana  guarantees  to  tnem  their  national  individuality 
and  civil  ec^uality.  We  ask  these  ^fiiygar  gentlemen,  who  so  glibly  point  to  our  case 
of  California,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  that  if  these  are  parallel  cases,  why  was  it 
necessary  for  the  Maigsrars  to  make  these  guaranties  to  the  non-Maaryar  nationi^  if  the 
Magyars  did  not  owe  them  any  duty  in  this  respect?  We  also  au  them  why  they 
are  now  trying  to  deceive  the  Amerioan  public  with  the  daim  of  their  prior  occapation 
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of  Hungary?  If  the  Magyars  were  the  sole  owners  of  Hungary  by  virtue  of  prior  set- 
tlement,  whv  was  it  necessary  to  make  this  guaranty  to  the  non-Magyars?  We  winh 
to  explain,  nowever,  that  although  these  guaranties  were  on  paper,  that  they  were 
put  on  paper  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  pseudo-Magvar  liberalism  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  that  they  were  never  put  into  effect  and  that  the  Slovaks  par- 
ticularly were  the  object  of  the  bitterest  policy  of  denationalization,  were  tyrannized 
over,  and  defrauded  of  all  their  natural  n^hts. 

If  the  representatives  of  Magyar  imperialism  would  be  honest  they  would  freely 
admit  that  the  situation  in  Hungarv  as  pertains  to  the  various  nations  is  akin  to  that 
in  Switzerland,  where  peoples  speaking  three  lang:uages  live  side  by  side,  yet,  unlike 
Hungary,  in  fullv  respecting  each  other's  linguistic  rights.  Thev  would  also  admit 
that  since  1867  tne  Magyar  oligarchic  clioue  of  feudallords  which  has  had  Hungary 
by  the  throat  has  been  violently  opposed  to  any  solution  of  this  polyglot  situation 
by  refusing  to  make  any  concessions  toward  a  federalistic  form  of  government,  and 
that  they  have  always  stood  out  violently  for  the  policy  of  a  ruthless  Magyar  imperial- 
ism which  would  devour  the  non-Magyar  nations  and  mold  them  over  into  the  dreamed- 
of  Magyar  State.  This  Maygar  State  idea  had  its  birth  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century 
and  is  at  the  root  of  all  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Hungary.  The  Magyar  State 
idea  drove  the  chauvinistic  Maj^ar  nation  into  the  hands  of  the  undemocratic,  mil- 
itaristic, feudal  lords,  such  as  Tisza,  Apponyi,  and  others,  who  forced  their  backward, 
nnprogreesive,  medieval  ideas  upon  the  entire  population  of  Hungary  and  drove  the 
Magyar  people  into  this  war  in  order  to  further  their  imperialistic  designs. 

The  Magyars  have  a  double  face,  one  is  for  appearance  at  home  in  Hungary  and  the 
other  they  show  abroad.  Their  conduct  at  home  is  reaction.iry,  brutal,  and  oppres- 
edve.  The  entire  effort  of  their  eovemment  was  exerted  at  all  times  since  1848  m  the 
effort  to  denationalize  the  non-Magyar  nations  which  were  occup>'ing  this  common 
region.  Their  ainduct  in  the  outer' world  was  one  of  unending  deception  by  which 
they  sought  to  create  the  impression  that  they  were  imbued  with  democratic  ideas 
and  libeml  in  their  treatment  of  the  non- Magyar  nations. 

The  flimsy  justification  which  the  Magyars  sought,  to  establish  for  their  brutal, 
cynical,  imperialistic,  designs  at  home  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  Macryar 
language  they  had  no  word  for  Hungary.  The  term  Magyar-Orszag,  meaning  the  Ms^- 
yar  country,  being  to  them  synonymous  with  the  term  Hungary.  Flence,  in  the 
united  States  they  have  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  every  Hungarian  or  a 
person  coming  from  Hungary  was  a  Magyar,  though  they  seldom  used  the  appella* 
tion  Magyar,  preferring  to  use  the  word  Hungarian  in  order  that  they  might  more 
readily  deceive  the  uninformed  and  unitiated.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  non-Magyar  people  of  Hungary  resented  to  be  called  even  Hunga- 
rians, much  less  Magyars,  they  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Magyars.  But 
they  have  a  bitter  memory  of  the  cruel  persecutions;  and  those  of  the  non-Magyars 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States  have  been  driven  here  by  these  persecutions 
and  the  ea)nomic  distress  which  accompanied  them.  For  the  Magyar  imperialism 
under  which  these  peoples  of  Hungary  nave  suffered,  and  this  applies  to  Magyars 
and  non-Magyars  alike,  was  sponsored  by  the  Magyar  nobility  who  composed  an  oli- 
garchy of  feudal  lords  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  exploiting  the  masses  of  the 
population,  denying  these  masses  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  and  proper  repre- 
sentation in  matters  of  government. 

This  feudal  oligarchy,  represented  by  such  men  as  the  late  Count  Tisza,  Count 
Apponyi,  and  others,  have  been  the  chief  propagandists  of  Hungary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  so-called  integrity  of  Hungary  so  that  they  might  continue  in  their  undemo- 
cratic and  reactionary  maimer  to  exploit  the  22,000,000  of  the  population  for  their 
own  selfish  enrichment.  Magyar  imperialism  is  but  a  cloak  to  them,  so  that  they 
can  play  upon  the  vanity  of  the  9,000,000  Magyars  and  use  these  not  only  for  their 
exploitation  but  as  an  instrument  for  the  denationalization  and  consequent  subju- 
gation of  the  remaining  13,000,000  of  non-Magyars.  In  a  word,  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue their  feudal  oveflordahip  over  Hungary  m  this  modem  era  which  has  outgrown 
their  medieval  ideas. 

OONCRBTB  CASES  OF  MAGYAR  PROPAGANDA  AND  FTS  SYSTEM. 

During  the  war  in  reliance  upon  the  deception  and  mystification  of  the  peoples 
of  Western  Europe  the  Magyars  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain  in  London  itself  a 
propaganda  bureau.  Fortunately  the  English  upon  its  discovery  put  an  end  to  it. 
They  nave  used  in  Switzerland  a  propaganda  bureau  known  as  '^Agence  Centrale,'' 
and  they  are  carrying  on  active  propaganda  detrimental  to  the  Entente  cause  wherever 
they  believe  their  enorts  will  sow  the  seeds  of  discord.  In  Holland  they  have  estab- 
tiflhed  the  "HoUandseh-Nieuwabui^  "  which  has  been  working  under  the  guidance 
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of  their  agents,  Pazmandy  and  CBerniak.  The  impertinence  of  Giezniak  became  m 
^reat  that  he  was  expelled  from  Holland.  We  do  not  seek  to  deny  to  anj  one  the 
right  to  influence  hia  fellowmen  on  behalf  of  the  canse  of  his  nation  if  it  10  done  in 
an  honest,  upright  manner,  but  we  protest  a^nst  insidious  efforts  in  this  directi(Hi 
which  employ  fi&lsehood,  intrigue,  deception,  and  craftiness,  not  to  mention  other 
dishonorable  devices,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  world  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
of  this  war  at  the  terrible  cost  of  millions  of  lives  and  the  expenditure  of  treaflure  tint 
bcffisars  the  imagination. 

Tiiat  this  purpose  has  been  set  down  by  the  Magyars  so  that  by  craftiness  they  can 
now  obtain  what  they  failed  to  do  by  force  of  arms  is  apparent  from  the  following 
citation  from  the  Pesti  Hirlap  of  Budapest:  ''In  the  three  coming  months  we  have  to 
concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  the  work  abroad;  no  matter  how  much  it  costs,  whether 
it  is  one  million  or  one  hundred  thousand  millions,  it  is  worth  it.  Every  articl<» 
written  in  French,  English,  or  Italian,  will  save  for  us  one  square  kilometer  of  Hun- 
garian territory.  It  wul  be  the  duty  of  a  clever  mana^  to  spread  into  the  drdes  of 
our  enemies  what  the  staff  of  writers  will  prepare.  It  is  necessary  to  send  into  every 
fordm  country  with  Andrassy,  Apponyi,  and  other  Bdagyar  statesmen,  Magyar 
socialists  who  speak  foreign  languages  fluently,  for  we  can  not  spare  Andrassy  uid 
Apponyi  and  their  equals  when  there  is  a  question  of  propaganda  in  foreign  countries.  '* 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full-page  advertisements  wnich  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily 
papers  of  New  York  and  signed  dv  the  so-called  American  Committee  for  tiie  Reli^ 
of  Hungary,  have  cost  about  $6,500.  The  New  York  American  late  in  July  contained 
an  article  by  Count  Apponyi  which  contains  the  same  misstatements,  raJsitiee  and 
misrepresentations  that  are  contained  in  the  advertisement  above  referred  to.  The 
same  misrepresentation  has  been  carried  on  in  the  pamphlet  submitted  to  your  honor- 
able committee  entitied  ''The  Case  of  Hungary,''^ and  signed  by  Eugene  Fivany  as 
secretary  of  the  Hungarian-American  Federation.  Mr.  Fivany  admits  that  he  has 
been  at  Budapest  in  close  touch  with  Magyar  statesmen  during  the  whole  period  (A 
the  war,  and  that  he  returned  to  the  United  States  last  Januarjr.  There  is  but  one 
conclusion  that  we  can  arrive  .at,  namelv,  that  the  effort  now  being  made  to  deceive 
the  American  public  with  regard  to  the  ^'case  of  Hunsary  "  had  its  origin  at  Budapest 
and  is  a  part  of  one  vast  conspiracy  to  rob  the  world  and  humanity  of  a  victory  for 
justice  and  righteousness  for  which  we  ^aid  our  coUosal  price  in  human  life,  agony  and 
treasure.  We  protest  as  American  citizens  against  the  effrontery  and  insolence  of 
the  enemy  to  carry  on  among  us  this  insidious  activity. 

MAOYAH  FROPAQANDA  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES   UEFORE  THE  WAR. 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  were  in  the  United  States  almost  1,000,000  Slovak 
immigrants.  They  were  driven  here  by  Magyar  oppression  and  tiie  economic  Inck- 
wardnesB  of  their  country,  thanks  to  Magyar  administration. 

The  Slovaks  from  our  country  used  to  visit  their  homeland  in  large  numbers.  They 
became  imbued  with  the  American  spirit.  They  were  no  longer  the  same  d<X!ile 
Slovaks  as  of  yore  and  asserted  their  rights  against  their  foreign  masters. 

The  Magyar  Government  planned  toput  a  stop  to  the  influx  of  this  democratic 
and  liberaliziiig  spirit.  At  nome  in  Hungary  tnis  ruling,  feudal  aristocracy  had 
d^raded  every  religious  body  and  its  ministry  tcr  the  levd  of  the  handmaid  of  its 
rapacious  politics  and  Magyarizing  policv.  No  priest  or  minister  would  be  ordained 
if  ne  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Magyar  ^tat-e  idea,  nor  could  he  have  a  parish,  which 
meant  that  he  must  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  01  potage. 

The  Magyar  Government  issued  an  order  to  control  the  priests  in  the  United  States 
who  had  Slovak  parishes.  They  used  the  Austro-Hunganan  consular  and  diplomatic 
service  to  spy  on  the  priests  and  congregations  and  to  act  as  informers.  In  this  last 
class  they  also  used  a  few  ren^^ade  priests.  The  Magyar  Government  also  sent  here 
a  bishop  for  the  Uniates,  a  branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the 
Carpatho-Russians,  neighbors  of  the  Slovaks,  belong.  The  patriotic  and  loyii 
American  priests  ministering  to  the  Slovak  congregations  in  the  United  States  sent  a 
memorable  protest  to  their  American  bishops  resenting  the  interference  of  the  secular 
Magyar  Government  in  purely  ecclesiastical  matters. 

Several  years  before  the  war,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Magyar  Government,  a 
Mi^ar  fla£:  accompanied  by  some  Magyar  soil  was  sent  to  the  United  States.  The 
flag  Dore  tne  inscription,  **Be  ever  loyal  to  your  countrj^^  Oh,  Magyar."  This  flag 
and  soil  were  to  be  sent  from  one  Magyar  colony  to  another  in  the  Umted  States.  The 
Slovak  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  through  their  accredited  representative, 
protested  to  our  State  Department  against  this  effort  of  ^  foreign  Government  to 
foster  divided  alliance  on  our  soil  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  uiorougfa  American 
spirit  among  a  part  of  our  people.  This  lovalty  of  the  Slovak  immigrant  in  the  light 
01  recent  events  merits  the  gratitude  of  all  Americans.    It  was  this  spirit  that  inspired 
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Ihe  American  of  Czecho-Slovak  birth  or  descent  to  render  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
this  war.  Thi»  spirit  brought  the  down&ll  of  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
-ambaasador,  when  he  tried  to  coerce  the  Slovaks,  and  to  threaten  them  if  they  dared 
to  work  in  our  munition  plants.  At  that  time  we  see,  there  also  was  an  oraanization 
here  among  Magyars  which  was  working  for  the  relief  of  Hungary,  against  the  United 
Statee. 

Under  the  guise  of  a  loyalty  league  these  same  Magyars  tried  to  form  during  the  war 
^mongour  Slovak  immigrants  an  organization  called  the  Hviezda,  which  was  to  wean 
them  away  from  any  interest  in  the  war  and  in  Hungarian  afhdrs.  The  effort 
met  with  failure.  The  Slovak  remained  true  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
-cause  of  his  oppressed  race. 

I  hardly  need  to  note  the  fact  that  the  Magyar  Government  subsidized  both  Magyar 
and  Slovak  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  But  this  effort  among  the  SlovaJcs  met 
with  resentment  and  failure;  they  saw  through  the  scheme.  One  of  these  sheets, 
called  the  Krajan,  will  always  live  in  their  memory  as  the  greatest  joke  in  Slovak 
joumatism. 

The  efforts  of  Magyar  propagandists  in  the  United  States  were  an  utter  failure  in 
influencing  the  Slovak  immigrants.  Now,  when  the  victory  for  an  undivided  Ameri- 
can loyalty  among  these  peof^e  has  been  won  and  when  freedom  for  their  race  is 
dawning  in  the  homeland — ^tne  insidious  hand  of  the  Magyar  en&ny — ^the  enemy  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Czechoslovakia — turns  the  venom  of  his  vicious  propaganda 
upon  the  entire  American  public  to  deceive  us,  and  to  rob  us  of  the  realization^  that 
ideal  for  which  we  all  struggled  and  sacrificed  so  that  peace  might  be  made  more 
-secure  and  the  happiness  of  nations  assured. 

DID  THB  MAOTARS  PLAT  A  flECONDART  PART  IN  THE  WAR  IK   BUROFB? 

The  effort  has  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  Magyar  imperialism  to  impress 
your  honorable  committee  that  the  Magyars  in  Europe  played  but  a  subordinate  part 
in  the  war  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  play  this  part  against  their  will. 

No  one  will  deny  that  Count  .Tubus  Andrassy  is  a  loytl  Bi&gyar  patriot  and  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  Maygar  people.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  m  December,  1917, 
among  other  statements,  he  said: 

*'The  events  of  this  war  have  shown  that  Hungary  is  the  surest  support  of  the 
monarchy,  while  the  tendencies  of  the  Czechs  are  a  great  danger  for  the  dynasty  and 
the  monarchy.  We  (Magyars)  devoted  all  our  powers  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  dynasty,  and  we  did  this  from  duty,  loyalty,  and  also  egoism .  Count  Szecheny 
in  1848  summoned  the  nation  to  support  the  dynasty  and  assure  to  the  Magyars  a 
dominant  r61e.  At  that  time  it  was  impossible,  because  there  were  vil^  differences 
between  the  outlook  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the  Magv&r  nation,  and  because  the  dynasty 
stood  for  interests  in  foreign  policy  with  which  uie  nation  had  nothing  in  common. 
What  was  then  impossible  has  now  happened  without  Szecheny,  without  any  great, 
men :  The  (Magyar)  nation  has  itself  felt  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  and  of  the  nation 
to  be  identical,  and  placed  all  its  forces  at  the  service  of  the  throne.'' 

Count  Andrassy  contended,  the  Czechs  on  the  other  hand  ''have  proved  disloyal 
and  part  of  their  troops  have  joined  the  enem^.  As  there  is  no  Czech  army  to  enforce 
their  claims,  they  could  oidy  obtain  their  aims  in  one  way,  by  revolution;  and  to 
admit  openly  such  a  policy  is  only  calculated  to  weaken  them  and  strengthen  us  (the 
Magyars).  They  think  tfaAt  with  the  amnesty  a  political  course  was  ushered  in  such 
as  justifies  them  in  putting  forward  such  cudms.  I  believe  them  to  be  radically 
mistaken.  Meanwhile  from  the  standpoint  of  the  monarchy  as  a  whole,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly most  harmful  that  the  Slavs  follow  so  revolutionary  a  policy.  That  can 
only  lead  to  the  collapse  of  Austria.  It  is  to  our  interest  that  side  by  side  with  a 
strong  Hungary  there  should  be  a  strong  Austria.  It  is  quite  certain  that  we  can 
reckon  in  every  way  upon  the  support  of  his  mi^esty,  both  on  account  ol  his  whole 
outlook,  of  his  interest  of  self  preservation,  and  of  the  oath  which  he  has  taken  to 
oppose  every  effort  to  violate  Hungary's  integrity.  ♦  *  *  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  act  with  the  ^;reatest  energy  against  these  excesses,  and  use  all  our  influence 
to  prevent  dualism  being  replaced  by  federalism,  which  would  make  the  small  nations 
independent  of  Austria  ana  render  it  possible  for  them,  as  equals,  to  place  us  in  a 
minority  over  important  common  questions.  To  give  these  forces  the  nght  to  inter- 
fere in  our  important  affairs  as  special  autonomous  States,  would  be  equivalent  to 
consciously  destroying  the  power  of  the  monarchy.'-' 
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On  the  same  occasion  Dr.  Wekerle  (a  Ma^^yar)  made  a  statement  in  wMch  he  bitterly 
denounced  any  effort  to  establish  federalism  in  Hun^^ary  and  gave  assurance  tiiat  a 
determined  policy  would  be  adopted  to  maintain  the  present  dualist  basis  and  againM 
all  Slav  aspirations.    And  he  added: 

''The  best  g:uarantee  against  them  is  unity  (between  Hungary  and  Austria),  and  that 
is  our  strong  and  impregnable  fortress,  if  the  golden  band  which  unites  us  is  strength- 
ened by  the  support  of  the  Crown.  And  to  prove  its  impregnable  character,  I  venture, 
with  dis  Majesty  Vpermission,  to  announce  his  declaration,  that  there  is  not  even  the 
bare  possibility  of  His  Majesty's  not  emplo3dngall  his  authority  to  nullify  efforts  directed 
against  the  lawful  independence  or  territorial  int^prity  of  the  Hungarian  State.*' 

The  foregoing  citations  from  eminent  Magyar  statesmen  show  the  position  of  the 
Magyar  people  in  their  attitude  toward  the  war.  We  need  but  recall  to  your  mindi 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Magyar  prisoners  of  war  toward  the  Czecho-Slavok  soldiere 
operating  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  These  Magyar  and  German  prisoners  of  war,  actins: 
in  consonance  wil^  an  order  issued  under  the  joint  signatures  of  Wilhehn  II  and 
Emperor  Charles  that  they  ali^  themselves  with  the  Bolsheviki,  as  this  was  in  the 
interest  of  Germany  and  Austna-Hungary,  followed  this  exhortation,  and  at  all  times 
bitterly  fought  against  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  operating  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

We  ask,  considering  the  record  that  the  Magyars  have  made  in  this  war  as  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Entente  on  every  battle  field,  considering  the  statements  of  Ma^'ar 
statesmen,  what  evidence  have  the  Magyar  apologists  to  offer  in  support  of  tbttr  state^ 
ment  that  the  Magyars  played  but  a  secondary  piirt  in  the  war? 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  STATISTICS. 

It  has  always  been  a  passion  with  the  Magyars  to  failsify  their  statistics  for  their  own 
advantage  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  they  were  the  dominant  race  in 
Hungary.  For  that  reason  scholars  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  Hungaaan  sta- 
tistics are  entirely  unreliable.  But  however  unreliable  they  may  be,  the  subjoined 
statistics  are  official  Magyar  statistics  which  are  employed  for  the  puirpoee  of  proving 
the  Czecho-Slovak  case  by  means  of  the  enemy's  statistics. 

To  demonstrate  the  crsitiness  emploved  by  the  Magyars  in  the  presentation  of  sta- 
tistics, it  is  but  necessary  to  mention  that  the  statistics  of  1910  give  the  total  number 
of  Slovaks  as  1,967,970,  but  the  number  of  persons  speaking  the  Slovak  langua^  as 
2,776,743.  Everyone  knows  that  the  Magyar,  a  member  of  the  dominant  race,  does 
not  condescend  to  learn  the  Slovak  language.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  latter 
figure  represents  the  real  number  of  Slovaks. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Magyars  make  llie  contention  that  the  difference  between 
these  figures  represents  Msf^nzed  Slovaks,  when  the  political  pressure  heretofore 
exerted  upon  ^ese  Magyanzed  Slovaks  is  removed  they  will  again  become  Slovak 
adherents  and  willing  subject  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  State.  Furthermore,  ^e  Magyars 
living  in  Slovak  districts  who  form  the  oflicial  class  of  carpet  baggers,  when  the  Magyan 
cease  to  rule  Slovakia,  their  function  being  over,  they  will  return  to  their  original 
homes  in  Magyar  land,  where  they  properly  belong. 

When  the  Magyars  set  up  the  claim  that  in  any  event  some  Magyars  must  remain 
in  Czecho-Slovak  territory,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  will  be  many 
Slovaks  who,  when  the  final  borders  are  drawn,  will  be  compelled  to  ronain  in  Magvai 
territory.  And  these  numbers,  it  has  been  estimated,  will  be  about  equal.  This 
fact  will  probably  be  a  guarantee  of  mutual  tolerance.  Furthermore,  the  peace  con- 
ference has  seen  to  it  iJiat  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  will  be  safeguarded. 

The  Slovak  counties  fall  natundlyi  nto  three  groups:  (1)  Seven,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  predominantly  Slovak;  (2)  seven,  which  are  in  great  majority  Slovak,  but 
portions  of  which  are  mixed  and  tiierefore  debatable;  (3)  five,  which  contain  Ma^'ar 
majorities,  certain  portions  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  attain 
a  tolerable  frontier.  In  the  following  tables  these  groups  are  divided  for  practical 
purposes  into  two  eateries:  (1)  What  can  fairly  be  assigned  without  further  question 
to  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and  (2)  debatable  districts  which  ought,  if  the  Paris 
conference  still  has  the  time  and  enei]^,  to  form  the  subject  of  a  special  inquir}"  on 
the  spot,  rather  than  be  carved  up  arbitrarily  by  ill-infoimed  diplomats  at  a  distaince. 
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(A.)  O-verwbelmJnriy  Slovak  counties: 

Trendn  (Tren<*seJi) 

Tunc  (Turocz) 

Orava(Arva) 

Liptov^lpto) 

Zvolen  (Zoivom) 

8pis  (Szepes,  Zips) 

8aryB(Saros) 

Total  (A) 

I. 

CB)  CountlM  with  SIoTak  majority  (deducting  debatable  dis- 
tricts): 

1.  ^respurk: 

ia)  5  districts  north  of  Danube 
6)  Town  of  Pressburg 
c)  Towns  of  Timova,  Bazin,  Modor,  and  St.  George. 

2.  Nltra: 

(a)  10  country  districts 

(ft)  Towns  of  Nitra  and  Skalioe 

5.  Tekov(Bar8): 

(a)  4  country  districts 

(ft)  Towns  of  Kremnice  and  Ujbanya 

4.  Hent: 

(a)  3  coontry  districts  (Batovce  and  Krupina) 

(ft)  Town  of  Stavnlca  (Selmeczbanya) 

6.  Novohrad  (Nograd):  Country  district  of  Gacs 

0.  Gemer: 

(a)  Three  country  districts  (Sobata,  Garamvolgy,  Re- 
▼uca) 

(ft)  Towns  of  Rima  Sobata,  Revuca,  Jolsva,  and  Dob- 
sina 

7.  Zemplin:  5  country  districts 

Total  (B) 

Total(AandB) 

II. 

Prespurk  (Grosse  Schutt)  M .\.. 

Nitra  (EiaeknjTar,  Vagsellye) 

Tekov  (Levlce) 

Komarom  (north  of  Danube) 

Eazteraom  (north  of  Danube ) 

Hoat  (ipolysag,  Ipolynyek,  Szob,  Vamosmikola) 

NoTohrad  (Novebrad,  Lucenec,  and  towns  of  Lucenec  and 

Balasa) : 

Gemer  (Rlmaaec,  Putnok,  Rernava) 

Abaul-Toma  (Fucerand  ICoslce)  town  of  Kosice 

Zemplin  (Sateralja) 

Total « 


Slovak. 


284,770 
38,432 
59,006 
78,008 

113,  ?94 
97,077 

101,855 


772,623 


137,237 
11,673 
16,695 

283,021 
9,084 

81,938 
5,738 

29,018 

8,341 

19,633 


44,768 

3,304 
80,917 


731,367 
1,503,989 


412 

32,559 

10,148 

3,051 

908 
10,703 

33,527 

16,583 

38,300 

4,988 


Magyar. 


18,204 

5,560 

2,000 

4,365 

16,509 

18.658 

18,068 


78,884 


64,749 

31,705 

6,156 

36,065 
10,259 

34,216 
1,971 

3,659 
6,340 
1,657 


11,804 

11,227 
23,978 


233,776 
312,160 


146,179 


60,757 
54,000 
35,835 
78,379 
36,075 
62,733 

77,944 
65,922 
61,410 
37,145 


570,199 


German. 


9,029 
10,993 
1,518 
2,591 
2,124 
38,434 
9,447 


74,136 


12,912 

32,790 

5,279 

24,959 
1,896 

15,455 
1,593 

217 

453 

56 


361 

1,858 
5,954 


103,207 
177,918 


2,841 

1:103 

318 

142 

77 

6,393 

2,134 

600 

3,694 

42 


ToUL 


310,437 

55,703 

» 78, 745 

86,900 

133,658 

« 172,867 

t 174,620 


1,012,931 


218,876 
78,223 
28,439 

337,696 
21,437 

122,531 
9,328 

48,479 
15,188 
21,679 


58,394 

16,712 
121,637 


1,098,606 
2,111,539 


64,212 
88,320 
46,641 
81,747 
37,092 
79,761 

114,838 
84,080 

100,779 
42,937 


17,344 


740,40; 


1  The  County  of  Orava  has  always  contained  the  highest  percentage  of  Slovaks  (04.7  per  cent  in  1900), 
but  in  1910  the  Magyar  statisticians  suddenly  discovered  the  existence  of  16,120  Poles,  thus  convenientlv 
red uclng  the  Slovaks  to  75  per  cent.  This  fictitious  change  rests  on  the  obvious faot  that  along  the  linguistio 
frootier  the  Slovak  dialect  chows  certain  Polish  (as  also  Ruthene)  infliiffl^^w. 

<  There  are  also  50,827  Ruthenes  (12,327  in  Spis,  38,500  in  Sarys). 

The  foregoing  statistics  have  been  incorporated  from  the  New  Europe  of  April  3, 1919. 

HOW  THE  SLOVAKS  WERE  OPPRESSED  IN  HUNGARY. 

In  the  year  1867  the  Magyar  State  Idea,  the  driving  force  of  Magyar  imperialism, 
was  given  its  impetus,  when  the  Magyars  were  made  supreme  masters  in  Hungary 
over  the  non-Maeyar  nations,  and  from  that  time  dates  tne  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  Slovak,  which  grew  as  time  went  on  and  reached  its  cliiqax  during  the 
ereat  war.  The  severity  of  this  oppression  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  European 
history.  The  Magyars  were  determined  to  wipe  out  the  3,0(X),000  of  Slovaks  by 
completely  Mag^yanzing  them.  The  great  exponent  of  the  Magyar  State  Idea  and  of 
forceful  M!a^[yanzation,  Bela  Grvenwald,  put  it  thus: 

''The  revival  of  national  consciousness  among  the  non-Magyar  races  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  Magyar  State.  In  Hungary  there  can  be  but  Magyar  culture.  It  is 
impossible  to  gain  by  peaceful  means  the  Slovaks  for  the  Magyar  State  Idea.  The 
on^  thing  left  us  is  to  exterminate  them  completely.  If  the  ^gyars  want  to  survive 
they  must  enrich  their  blood  by  assimilating  the  non-Magyar  races. " 
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Pursuing  this  policy,  the  Magyars  first  of  all  laid  their  hands  on  the  Slovak  sdioob. 
In  1874  and  1875  they  closed  the  only  three  Slovak  g^nnnasia  or  higher  schools.  Tliey 
also  disbanded  the  Slovak  scientific  and  literary  society,  the  Slovenalat  Matica,  coo- 
fiscated  its  funds  and  buildings.  This  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Magyar  gov- 
ernment and  later  employed  in  Magyurizing  the  Slovaks. 

The  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  aU  secondary  schools  and  hence  were  compelled  to 
seek  education  in  Magyar  schools.  Bela  Gruenwald  describes  the  rOle  of  educatdooal 
institutions  tiius: 

''The  secondary  school  is  like  a  huge  machine;  at  one  end  Slovak  youths  are  thrown 
in  by  hundreds,  and  at  the  other  we  gather  full-fledged  Magyars. ' '  Tlhe  Slovidc  student 
were  prohibited  from  speaking  the  Slovak  language,  from  reading  Slovak  or  any  other 
Slav  Dooks,  and  if  they  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  process  oi  Magyarization  they 
were  banished  hem  the  school.  In  this  manner  the  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  a  cul- 
tured class.  In  order  to  prevent  the  Slovaks  from  seeking  education  in  other  Sbvic 
lands,  a  Slovak  student  could  not  receive  his  license  to  practice  law  or  medicine  if 
he  did  not  have  a  diploma  from  a  Magyar  university. 

To  furnish  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  Slovakia  we  submit  the  followine: 

In  1914  there  were  in  Slovakia  448  Magyar  kindeigartens,  but  not  a  single  Slovak 
kindergarten. 

Primary  sdbools,  4,253  Magyar,  365  Slovak;  but  the  Slovak  primary  schools  were 
Slovak  in  name  only  as  the  Magyar  language  was  by  law  compelled  to  be  taught  from 
17  to  24  hours  per  week,  and  the  whole  number  of  weekly  school  hours  was  but  26. 

There  were  138  apprenticeship  schools  for  artisans  and  merchants,  all  Magyar,  not 
a  single  Slovak  one. 

There  were  112  Magyar  higher  elementary  schools,  not  a  single  Slovak  school. 

There  were  27  Magyar  normal  or  teachers  schools,  not  one  Slovak. 

There  were  46  Magyar  high  schools,  not  a  single  Slovak  high  school;  8  Magyar  high 
schools  for  girls,  not  a  single  Slovak  high  school  for  giiln, 

Hiere  was  no  Slovak  university,  no  Slovak  techmcal  school,  no  Slovak  law  school, 
theological  academy,  or  professional  school;  all  were  Magyar. 

The  Slovak  church,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Magyar  Grovemment  and  entirely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  Magyarization.    When, 
the  Slovaks  refused  to  recognize  Magyar  clei]^}rmen  imposed  on  them,  they  buried 
their  dead  without  religious  rites  and  left  their  children  unbaptized. 

At  Cemova  the  Majgyw  Govemihent  insisted  upn  the  dedication  of  a  Slov-ak 
church  by  Magyar  priests.  The  Slovak  congregation  refused  to  admit  the  Mag}:ar 
priests.  The  Grovemment  called  out  soldiers,  tnough  there  had  been  no  violence, 
who  proceeded  to  shoot  into  the  people,  killing  15  parishioners,  severely  wounding 
many  others,  sending  others  to  jau  on  the  charge  that  they  revolted  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Magyars  resorted  to  the  practice  of  seizing  Slovak  children  and  sending  them 
into  strictly  Magyar  districts  where  they  were  placed  in  Magyar  families.  This 
official  kidnapping  at  the  instance  of  the  Magyar  Government  finally  had  to  be  dis- 
continued because  public  sentiment  in  Europe  became  so  aroused  against  this  crime 
that  the  Miu^yars  were  compelled  to  desist.  ^ 

Slovak  editors  were  constantly  harassed  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  so  that  their 
existence  became  almost  impossible.  The  Magyars  purposed  to  efface  the  Slo\'ak 
press. 

The  electoral  laws  and  the  system  of  elections  were  so  manipulated  by  the  Magyars 
that  the  Slovaks  were  deprived  of  rightful  representation  in  the  Parliament. 

The  economic  oppression  of  the  Slovaks  by  the  Magyars  made  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  Slovaks  to  engage  in  industry.  Every  industrial  or  economic  undertaking 
required  a  Government  license,  and  the  Slovaks  were  systematically  refused  such 
licenses,  so  that  the  Magyars  would  be  able  to  hold  everything  in  their  own  hands. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  persecutions  in  the  last  40  years  739,565  Slovaks  emigrated, 
most  of  them  going  to  tne  United  States.  During  the  war  the  Magvars  intend  Bed 
their  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Slovaks  because  of  the  hostile  stand  which 
the  Slovaks  took  against  them  and  the  fact  that  Slovaks  abroad  joined  the  Entente 
armies  and  th&t  Slovak  prisoners  of  war  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

On  November  1,  1918,  the  Magyar  Government  at  Budapest  issued  a  decree  pro- 
viding that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Slovaks  proved  themselves  disloyal  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  no  real  estate  in  Slovakia  could  be  sold  unless  the  grantee  was 
approved  by  the  Government,  and  that  such  sale  would  be  either  to  the  Government 
or  to  a  person  designated  by  the  Government,  at  a  price  stipulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. jDuring  the  war  Slovak  soldiers  who  would  not  deny  their  Slovak  race  were 
shot  or  hanged;  Slovak  girls  were  forcibly  abducted  under  the  pretense  ef  being  taken 
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into  the  hospital  service;  in  reality  they  were  handed  over  to  Ma/gynr  and  German 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Under  the  Karoivi  government  the  same  Oount  Apponyi,  who  is  now  imploring 
the  American  Republic  to  be  just  to  the  Magyars  and  who  asks  us  to  betray  our  Slovac 
and  other  non-Magyar  allies  and  return  them  to  Magyar  slavery,  became  the  minister 
of  education.  The  Maygar  apolonsts  in  the  United  States  have  been  trving  to  create 
the  impression  that  Apponyi  and  his  clique  have  become  democratic  ana  liberal  since 
the  armistice.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  only  become  more  cruel  and  bitter.  The 
only  reason  that  they  can  not  carry  out  their  designs  upon  the  non-Magyar  population 
of  Hungary  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  liberated  nations  are  now  in  a  position  to- 
repel  the  MCagyars  by  force  of  arms.  Apponyi,  on  resuming  the  ministry  of  education 
in  the  Karolyi  cabinet,  outlined  a  policy  wherebv  the  last  vestige  of  the  Slovak 
language  as  well  as  other  non-Magyar  languaj^es  would  be  eliminated  from  the  schools, 
and  also  proceeded  to  further  put  under  his  Magyarizing  influence  tiie  churches  of 
the  non-Magyars.  And  in  all  these  efforts  Count  Bjirolyi  concurred.  Yet  the  Magyar 
ax)ologists  in  the  United  States  have  the  effrontery  to  represent  to  us  Oount  Kardl}^ 
as  a  liberal  statesman  who  was  misunderstood  and  wrongfully  abused  by  Gen.  d'Espery 
and  the  Allies  generally. 

It  was  further  proposed  that  the  Magyars  should  so  manipulate  the  electorate  that 
it  would  become  almost  impossible  for  the  non-Mag3^ars  to  get  any  representation  in 
the  parliament.    In  other  words^  they  were  willing  to  further  limit  the  franchise. 

In  the  year  1918  the  Magyars  intensified  *  *  *  their  work  of  oppression  along 
many  lines.  Instead  of  showing  a  more  liberal  policy  to  the  oppressed  nations  <» 
Hungary,  they  devised  the  aforementioned  scheme  to  expropriate  non-Magyar 
property. 

The  Pesti  Hirlat^,  in  an  editorial  on  November  28,  1918,  stated  as  follows: 

"The  Magyar  State  has  the  right  to  decide  what  elements  shall  possess  the  soil.  It 
has  the  right  to  assure  its  territory  against  suspect  elements. 

"ll^e  State  must  have  an  unlimited  right  of  expropriation  in  order  to  be  able  to- 
'parcel  out  and  colonize  the  land.  It  must  carry  out  a  nealthy  distribution  of  land  to> 
the  Magyar  race,  which  alone  is  the  support  of  the  State.  To  the  south  it  is  the  Serbs 
who  hold  the  best  land;  in  Trausylvania  it  ia  the  Roumanians.  As  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment remains  in  power  it  must  employ  that  power  to  make  the  Magyars  masterr 
of  Magyar  land." 

OPPRBS8ION  OF  THB  SLOVAKS  BT  THB  MAGYAR  OOVEBKMENT  SZPRB8SBD   IN    OPFICIAL. 

FIOURBS. 

The  Slovaks  represent  14.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Hungary.  This  is 
the  representation  which  the  Magyars  graciously  gave  them.  These  statistics  are 
for  1914. 

1.  State  functionaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia  (17  counties  and  3  towns),  1,733  Magyars, 
32  Germans,  2  Slovaks;  (h)  in  Hungary  (exclusive  of  Croatia-Sloavnia)  out  of  13,017 
State  functionaries  there  are  12,447  Magyars,  225  Grermans,  and  only  35  Slovaks. 

2.  County  functionaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  920  Magyars,  11  Germans,  18  Slovaks;. 
(h)  in  Hungary  out  of  4,094  county  functionaries  there  are  3,803  Magyars,  126  Ger* 
mans,  19  Slovaks. 

3.  Municipal  functionaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  753  Magyars,  59  Germans,  11  Slovaks: 
(fr>  in  Hungary,  of  the  7,090  municipal  employees  6,198  Magyars,  449  Germans,  and 
only  12  Slovaks. 

4.  Public  and  district  notaries:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  1,080  Magyars,  20  Germans,  33- 
Slovaks;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  5,313  public  and  district  notaries  there  are  4,637 
Magyars.  191  Germans,  and  only  38  Slovaks. 

5.  Judges  and  counsels  of  the  crown:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  461  Magyars,  3  Germans,  no 
Slovak;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  3,093  judges  and  counsels  of  the  crown,  2,801  Magyars, 
31  Germans,  1  Slovak  [in  the  Pest  Pills  district). 

6.  Subordinate  officials  of  courts,  crown  counsels,  and  of  houses  of  detention:  (a) 
In  Slovalda,  805  Magyars,  13  Germans,  10  Slovaks;  (b)  in  Hungary,  of  the  5,113  of 
Bubordinate  officials  of  courts,  crown  counsels  and  houses  of  detention,  there  are  4,756 
Magyars,  129  Germans,  and  only  16  Slovaks. 

7.  Priioaary  school  teachers,  elementary  classes:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  4,  257  Magyars, 
129  Germans,  345  Slovaks.  While  the  Slovak  population  amounts  to  76  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  Slovaks.  (6)  In  Hungary*, 
of  the  23,384  primary  school  tearhe'^,  there  are  18,480  Magyars,  992  Germans,  and  only 
404  Slovaks. 

8.  Higher  primary  men  school  toachers  and  teachers  of  higher  classes  of  primary 
schools:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  226  Magyare,  4  Germans,  2  Roumanians,  and  not  a  single 
Slovak;  (6)  in  Hungary,  of  the  total  of  1,334  higher  primary  school  teachero  and  of 
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teachers  of  piimaiy  schoolB  (higher  claflses)  there  we  1,268  M agjmn,  35  Germans,  snd 
only  2  Slovaks. 

9.  Women  higher  primary  school  teachers  and  women  teachers  of  higher  daases  ia 
primary  schools:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  199  Magyars,  12  Germans,  1  Slovak;  (o)  in  Hiinganr. 
of  the  total  of  1,436  women  school  teasers  there  are  1,338  Magyars.  57  Germaiia, 
1  Slovak. 

10.  Secondary  (high)  school  professors:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  638  Magyars,  12  Geimaiis, 
10  Slovaks:  (h)  in  Himgary,  of  the  total  of  3,843  professors  there  are  3,518  Ma^vais, 
169  Germans,  23  Slovaks. 

11.  Physicians:  (a)  In  Slovakia,  713  Magyars,  57  Germans,  26  Slovaks;  (5)  in 
Hungary,  of  the  total  of  5,514  physicians  there  are  4,914  Magyars,  312  Germans,  and 
onlv  35  Slovaks. 

Kbmark. — In  Slovakia  almost  76  per  cent  of  the  population  speak  Slovak;  only  24 
per  cent  speak  Magyar. 
In  the  whole  of  Hungary  there  are  but  43.2  per  cent  of  real  Magyars  (in  1851  thdr 

Sroportion  was  36.5  per  cent);  while  14.8  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Hungary  are 
lovaks. 

The  American  representatives  of  the  medieval  niilitaristic  and  reactionary  Miai^-ar 
oligarchy  which  once  ruled  Hungary  and  still  dreann  of  returning  to  power,  and  which 
is  made  up  of  Magyar  magnates,  the  nobility  of  the  country,  who  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  modem  democracy,  have  been  loudly  declaiming  about  the 
-dangers  that  threaten  Magyar  Protestants  if  these  should  be  placed  outside  of  the  de- 
vot^  and  pious  care  and  protection  of  this  noble  ruling  clique.  It  was  this  same 
ruling  clique  of  Magyar  junkers,  who,  probably  impelled  by  a  powerful  Christian 
charity,  used  to  flog  their  farm  hands,  empowered  thereto  bv  the  warrant  of  law,  which 
they  solicitously  f)ut  on  the  statute  books  which  they  kindly  managed  for  the  common 
people.  In  thiis  instance  they,  of  course,  did  not  consult  the  wishes  of  the  farm 
hands. 

This  ruling  clique  and  its  agents  need  not  wony  about  religious  toleration  in  the 
Ozecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  Ozecho-Slovak  nation,  which  was  the  cradle  and  the 
champion  of  Protestantism  in  central  Europe  100  years  before  the  advent  of  Luther 
and  until  they  lost  their  liberty  in  1621,  which  began  at  Prague  the  struggle  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  gave  the  world  a  Huss  and  a  Gomenius,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  (the  Moravians),  hardly  needs  any  leasans  in 
toleration  from  the  compatriots  of  Bela  Kun.  For  the  information  of  Magyar  propa- 
gandists let  it  be  noted  here  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  government  of  ULeCzecno- 
Slovak  Republic  was  the  publication  of  an  edict  affirming  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship. 

Yet  1 1  is  consoling  to  note  that  the  old  Magyar  oligarchy  and  its  agents  seem  to  possess 
some  solicitation  about  religion.  Considering  tneir  many  crimes  during  the  war 
and  before  it,  and  their  sin-laden  souls,  it  is  a  hopeful  si^  for  the  future. 

Considering  all  the  foregoing  there  is  but  one  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive: 
It  requires  an  immense  amount  of  brazenness  on  the  part  of  any  propaganda  com- 
mittee to  try  to  convince  your  honorable  committee  and  the  American  public  that 
the  Slovak  people  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Magyar  misrule  and  tyranny,  and  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  tvrants,  returning  the  Slovak  people,  who 
have  shed  their  blood  for  their  freedom  and.  for  ours,  into  their  former  bondu^.  We 
believe  in  the  wisdom,  in  the  keen  discernment,  in  the  love  of  truth  and  righteousness 
of  the  American  people  and  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  know  that  the  cause  of  a  free  and  resurrected  Czechoslovakia  is  safe  in  your  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Vbn  Svasc 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  5, 1919, 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  communication  here  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Frederick  McCormick.  The  communication  is 
addressed  to  you  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr. 
Frederick  McCormipk  was  for  many  years  the  Associated  Press  rep- 
resentative in  Japan,  and  he  is  the  author  of  quite  an  important 
book  on  Oriental  politics  entitled,  "The  Menace  of  Japan."  He 
desires  the  privilege  of  filing  this  in  connection  with  the  Shantung 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection  that  will  be  done. 

(There  was  no  objection,  and  the  matter  referred  to  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows :) 
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BTATEMEI7T    OF   MB.    FBEDEBICK    McCk>BMICK    IN    REOABD    TO    SHANTUNO. 

Santa  Monica,  Oalif.,  AuguMt  29,  1919. 
Senator  Lodge  and  the  Gommitteb  on  Fobeiqn  Relationb  : 

In  1905  America  mediated  between  Russia  and  Japan  to  end  a  war  over 
China  and  Korea,  and  brought  about  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  of  peace. 

Immediately,  Japan  undertook  destruction  of  a  policy  and  place  in  the 
world  which  gave  us  the  power  of  such  far-reaching  decision  in  what  so  vitally 
affected  her. 

In  the  decision  Japan  lost  claims  for  indemnity  and  exacted  secret  terms 
from  Russia  by  which  she  acquired  joint  claims  of  administration  in  Man- 
churia, This  opened  to  her  easy  expansion  into,  and  conquest  of  China,  and 
save  her  a  policy  and  doctrine  of  special  right  vitally  opposed  to  our  own. 

Our  own  was  the  only  thing  in  the  way.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  open 
door  formulated  by  John  Hay.  It  expressed  the  safe  International  position  of 
China,  and  the  future  of  America  as  head  and  front  of  Western  civilization 
moving  westward  and  sustaining  for  Western  civilization  the  impact  of  Asiatic 
is  the  Pacific. 

This  doctrine  having  been  accepted  by  Europe,  Japan  began  her  work  of 
destroying  it  by  undermining  its  adherents,  and  bringing  them  to  her  side. 

England  was  Japan's  ally  in  East  Asia,  and  France  and  Russia  became  allies 
In  Europe. 

England  then  reached  an  understanding  with  Russia,  and  by  1008  all  treaties 
Tvith,  and  about  China,  though  containing  the  formula  which  safeguarded 
China  and  made  our  place  in  the  world  had  failed  and  were  powerless  to 
give  peace  and  safety  to  China  and  protection  to  rights  and  interests  of  others. 
Thereby  it  became  necessary  to  bring  the  situation  of  our  policy  before  the 
world. 

England  and  France  appeared  to  misunderstand  our  aim,  and  at  first  re- 
sented our  summons  which  was  contained  in  a  demand  in  1009,  to  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  to  restore  rights  which  they  had  seized  from  us  in 
writing  the  Hukuang  loan.  But  our  course  was  in  keeping  with  their  pledges 
to  support  our  policy  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  China,  and  we  were  able 
with  their  renewed  help,  to  create  a  base  from  which  to  resist  the  dissolution 
and  destruction  of  our  policy  and  of  the  safeguards  to  China,  set  up  by  Japan. 

Russia  was  the  first  to  capitulate  to  Japan.  Her  position  was  the  weakest 
because  she  had  been  vanquished  in  war  with  Japan,  who  Joined  and  threatened 
her  borders.  Intimidated  by  Japan,  she  gave  a  nominal  pledge  recognizing 
communis  of  Russia's  hitherto  exclusive  rights  in  Manchuria,  with  Japan. 
Thus  Japan  was  able  to  claim  right  of  administration  in  Manchuria.  It  gave 
her  a  share  of  sover^gn  power  there  granted  by  China  to  Russia  in  the  secret 
Article  VI  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  convention  of  1806. 

Japan  Uien  foiled  us  in  measures  to  neutralize  railways  in  Manchuria,  and 
Russia,  still  further  intimidated,  signed  with  Japan  a  predatpry  pact  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  of  aggression  which  we  were  trying  to  supplant  with  Justice 
under  the  open  door  doctrine.  It  opposed  and  revised  the  Portsmouth  treaty, 
and  Japan  moved  into  inner  Mongolia. 

Our  efforts  to  restore  China's  full  administrative  power  and  sovereignty  and 
protect  her  territorial  Integrity  and  rights  of  all,  went  on  parallel  with  Japan's 
efforts  at  destruction.  It  was  1010,  and  in  her  agreement  with  Russia,  Japan 
selected  for  its  consummation  the  calendar  date  of  July  4. 

America  employed  heroic  and  praiseworthy  means  to  retain  the  support  of 
the  European  powers  to  our  policy  which  they  had  adhered  to  by  written 
pledge  for  at  least  10  years.  England  and  France  accepted  our  measures.  We 
united  the  great  powers  behind  the  Hukuang,  Manchurian,  and  currency  loans 
for  China's  industrial  development  and  reform.  And  August,  1012,  Russia 
and  Japan  Joined  in  the  currency  and  reorganization  loan,  which  made  it  Uie 
idx-power  loan. 

Oar  responsibilities  in  our  defense  against  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  Pacific, 
and  In  the  defense  of  China  and  Asiatic  civilization,  were  met  in  these  plans 
and  acts.  They  were  successful,  and  the  powers  of  Europe,  which  were  willing 
to  continue  their  adherence  to  them,  as  now  exemplified  in  the  six-power 
loan,  only  waited  to  see  whether  we  were  sincere  and  earnest  in  order  to  decide 
between  us  and  Japan. 
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March  18, 1913,  the  President  withdraw  from  these  responsibilities,  and  from 
responsibility  to  the  great  powers  and  to  China  in  what  we  had  done,  bj  re- 
pudiating the  six-power  loan  which  again  had  placed  the  world  on  oommon 
ground  respecting  China. 

On  receiving  tills  rebuff,  the  European  powers  went  over  to  Japan.  The 
arbitrament  of  the  world's  most  vital  affairs  was  balanced  In  Manchuria.  The 
alignment  of  the  powers  in  the  World  War  had  been  made  in  China  and  the 
Pacific  area.  The  action  of  the  President  confirmed  them  in  their  alignment 
Japan's  conquest  of  the  European  powers  and  winning  of  them  to  her  side 
was  completed. 

In  three  years  the.  European  powers  which  had  adhered  to  a  position  whidi 
we  had  defended  for  120  years,  and  to  which  they  had  been  pledged  in  writing 
for  12  years,  had  awarded  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific  posseasioiii 
to  Japan,  not  troubling  to  inform  us  of  the  fact  It  was  in  sequence  to  eventi 
planned  by  Japan  and  had  been  deprecated  by  English,  French,  German,  and 
Russian  statesmen  who  desired  to  support  our  position  instead  of  that  of 
Japan.  It  was  a  conquest  over  America,  it  remains  so,  and  the  President  asks 
us  to  ratify  it 

As  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  1913,  our  reconstructed  position  in  China 
and  the  Pacific  to  meet  the  movement  set  up  by  Japan  because  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Treaty  was  destroyed  by  the  President  War  ensued,  with  demoraliza- 
tion in  China  through  lack  of  foreign  money  and  through  China  being  obliged 
to  quadruple  her  borrowings  from  Japan.  And  after  four  years  of  struggle 
by  China,  and  the  most  bitter  failure  and  disappointment,  our  envoy  to 
China,  on  his  own  initiative,  but  approved  by  the  Government,  sent  a  note  of 
friendly  counsel  to  China  in  her  despair.  It  was  in  accord  with  Immemorial 
right  and  intercourse  with  China  antedating  Japan's  civilized  relations  with 
China  and  her  civilized  place  in  the  world  by  nearly  100  years.  Japan  openly 
relented  the  action  and  protested  on  the  ground  of  interference  in  her  domain. 
Open  conflict  was  thereby  established  by  Japan  which  she,  backed  by  her 
allies  ,had  kept  hidden,  even  since  the  President  repudiated  the  six-power  loan 
which  had  united  us. 

Two  interpretations  of  the  act  of  our  envoy  to  China  exist:  One  Amo-ican. 
one  Japanese.  They  are  directly  opposed.  They  established  Japan  In  the 
cours  adoptd  aftr  the  Prsident*s  repudiation  of  the  six-power  loan,  namely, 
in  disputing  whatever  we  do  in  defense  of  the  position  against  which  aJpan 
opposes  her  own.  And  Japan  followed  her  protest  with  a  special  mission  to 
America  under  Ishll  to  set  up  her  interpretation  before  her  European  allies 
against  our  own. 

Japan  did  this  last  in  the  Ishli-Lansing  notes,  and  to  such  satisfacticm  that 
those  allies,  after  awarding  to  Japan  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific 
possessions,  confirmed  it  In  their  drafts  of  the  peace  treaty  18  months  later. 

Japan's  exertions  stirred  the  counsels  of  the  President,  which  took  action 
intended  to  meet  the  consequences  of  what  our  envoy  to  China  had  done.  It 
was  taken  on  the  expressed  grounds  that  "unless  we  are  prepared  to  oppose 
Japan,  and  go  on  antagonizing  her,  we  must  do  something  constructive.*'  It 
had  become  our  policy  to  try  and  placate  Japan  by  putting  it  that  way  Instead 
of  facing  the  truth. 

The  reasons  given  for  our  action  were  that  "  we  had  to  decide  whether  we 
would  be  China's  cat's-paw,  or  get  on  with  Japan." 

**  We  **  decided  to  "  get  on  with  Japan.**  The  moral  sanction  for  what  was 
about  to  be  done,  forming  the  principle  on  which  the  Ishii -Lansing  notes  were 
executed  by  us,  was  that  China  was  "  corrupt  and  irresponsible,"  and  was  "  a 
festering  mass  of  humanity." 

The  friendly  note  of  our  envoy  was  handed  to  China  June,  1917.  Japan 
immediately  brought  up  the  question  of  sending  Ishii,  and  his  mission  was 
arranged  through  our  embassy  in  Toki6.  As  I  understand  that  arranganent, 
what  was  to  be  done  was  determined  In  advance.  All  conversations  that  were 
to  take  place  in  Washington  after  Ishil's  arrival  there  were  written  out  It 
was  decided  In  advance  that  the  real  object  of  the  mission,  which  was  to  get 
recognition  from  us  of  Japan's  special  interests  in  China,  would  not  be  dis- 
cussed.   If  it  came  up  the  answer  to  Japan's  expectations  would  be  na 

The  Department  of  State  confirmed  this  decision  to  our  embassy  in  Toklo. 
Thereupon  Ishii  stated  to  our  embassy  that  he  would  not  expect  to  get  rec- 
ognition of  Japan's  special  Interests  in  China,  and  the  embassy  cabled  this 
renunciation  to  the  Department  of  State. 
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Ishtl  started  for  Washington  and  Mr.  MorrlB  was  fnirairted  in  Washington 
as  onr  ambassador  to  Japan.  Morris  participated  at  Washington  in  the  dis- 
cosslons  and  completion  of  the  coming  Isbil-Lansing  notes,  while  Ishii  was 
en  rente  from  Japan.  The  notes  were  signed  while  he  was  enroute  to  Tokio 
and  he  did  not  know  what  they  meant  until  after  he  had  reached  Tokio. 
His  knowledge  gained  in  Washington  differed  diametrically  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  Europe  and  east  Asia,  including  our  embassy  in  Tokio  which  held 
a  conference  when  it  received  the  notes  by  cable,  to  determine  what  they 
meant  The  conference  lasted  all  night  and  broke  down  in  total  disagree- 
ment, Morris  on  one  side  and  the  embassy  staff  on  the  other.  A  decision 
as  to  what  explanation  should  be  made  to  the  public  never  was  arrived  at. 

After  two  days  Lansing's  interpretation  came  and  saved  the  embassy  from 
having  to  equivocate  about  it 

The  notes  meant  the  opposite  of  what  our  Grovernment,  in  instructing  Mor- 
ris, said  they  meant  They  achieved  the  opposite  of  what  our  Government  pur- 
posed. America  was  discredited  before  China  and  the  allies.  And  Japan 
and  America  again  went  on  record  with  interpretations  which  are  diametri- 
cally oppose<f. 

The  President  then  undertook  personal  management  at  the  peace  conference 
of  these  affairs,  whereupon  England  and  France  wrote  out  for  Japan  their 
final  drafts  of  the  award  to  Japan  of  Shantung  and  the  German  North  Pacific 
possessions.  The  President  then  signed  this  award,  and  England,  and  France, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Italy  and  the  other  allies,  handed  Japan  the  award 
with  our  signature  on  it  It  was  the  authors  of  the  repudiation  of  the  recon- 
structive measures  in  China,  and  the  framers  for  Ishii  in  the  terms  of  Japan, 
of  the  Lansing  notes,  who  signed  this  award. 

Having  taken  action  on  the  decision  not  to  be  the  dttspaw  of  China,  we 
made  ourselves  the  tool  of  Japan,  and  through  Japan  the  tool  of  England, 
France  and  the  allies. 

England  and  France  did  not  want  to  be  so.  In  1918  they  had  said  they 
were  sorry  to  lose  us  from  the  confidence  and  the  counsels  of  the  powers, 
especially  England,  whose  statesmen  said  she  desired  to  work  with  us. 

Thus  Japan  was  able  in  14  years  to  destroy  our  diplomacy.  It  had  been 
defended  respecting  China  and  the  Pacific  area  since  1784.  But  in  1913  the 
President  opened  the  way  for  Japan  to  finally  accomplish  its  destruction,  in 
these  words  repudiating  the  Six-Power  Loan,  namely: 

"The  conditions  of  the  loan  seem  to  us  to  touch  very  nearly  the  admin- 
istrative independence  of  China  itself;  and  the  administration  does  not  feel 
that  it  ought,  even  by  implication,  to  be  party  to  those  conditions.  The  re- 
sponsibility might  go  the  length  of  forcible  interference  in  the  financial  and 
even  the  political  affairs  of  tliat  great  oriental  state.  The  responsibility 
is  obnoxious  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Government  of  our  people  rests." 

Neither  at  the  time  of  this  statement,  nor  at  any  time  in  our  history  had 
the  conditions  of  China's  position  or  intercourse  with  her,  rested  on  the 
principles  on  which  the  Government  of  our  people  rests.  And  they  rested  on 
not  less  than  46  treaties  fixing  China's  position  and  fate  as  we  had  written 
them  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  Europe  and  the  allies  of  the 
time,  since  at  least  1784,  and  could  not  be  affected  except  for  evil  by  this  act 

China's  position  in  the  world  was  first  explicitly  and  definitely  fixed  by 
the  American  treaty  of  1844.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  best  ob- 
tainable at  the  time,  but  their  supreme  law  was  extraterritoriality  under 
which  China  became  deprived  of  independence  in  everything  connected  with 
foreign  intercourse.  As  these  terms  were  the  terms  of  all  nations  and  were 
copied  and  eximnded  in  all  treaties  and  conventions,  this  made  China's  place 
that  of  a  prisoner  whose  indefinite  period  of  sentence  we  had  formulated. 

After  55  years  John  Hay  reformulated  the  terms  of  China's  place  so  as  to 
secure  to  her  a  way  to  emerge  from  her  prison.  All  nations  accepted  the 
formula,  which  was  the  open-door  doctrine,  and  wrote  it  in  subsequent  treaties 
and   conventions  respecting  China. 

We  thus  raised  into  international  being  a  policy  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously pursued  and  practiced  by  us  in  principle  since  1784,  and  recognized  in 
writing  by  the  world  since  1890-1900.  It  was  thus  our  first  great  foreign 
doctrine,  and  in  this  sense  is  older  than  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  circum- 
stances of  its  origin,  and  the  civilization  and  situation  to  which  it  refers  are 
older,  and  the  problem  to  which  it  refers  is  older. 

In  1909  we  devised  new  formulas  to  safeguard  China's  way  out  of  her 
prison  and  to  secure  her  escape  from  the  sentence  which  we  had  written. 
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They  were  accepted  by  the  powers.  But  in  the  work  of  six  years,  regardlesi 
of  the  aversion  the  President  expressed  to  even  forcible  Interference  In  Ghlna'i 
affairs,  he  signed  In  the  Shantung  award,  the  rending  of  China  and  destmctioii 
of  all  we  had  done  to  preserve  our  position. 

Up  to  1913  the  powers  were  with  us.  When  the  President  rebuffed  thoae 
powers  by  repudiating  the  Instrument  by  which  tiiey  had  again  finally  joined 
with  us,  he  sent  new  envoys  to  represent  us  In  China  and  Japan. 

Our  envoy  to  Toklo  was  Mr.  Guthrie.  He  reached  there  the  middle  of  the 
year  and  began  the  search  for  a  book  that  would  explain  the  questions  of  the 
region  which  was  the  strangest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  looked  for  "^a  small 
book,  not  a  large  one,"  because,  as  he  continued,  he  was  *'  too  old  to  read  a 
large  one." 

Four  years  later  he  died  while  still  searching  for  that  book,  and  his  body 
was  tenderly  borne  back  to  us  by  a  people  which  venerated  his  personal  great- 
ness, as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  Innocence  which  had  made  him  the  uncon- 
scious dupe  of  such  a  tragic  gaucherle. 

Our  envoy  to  China  was  Mr.  Reinsch.  After  six  years  of  cross  purposes, 
blunders  which  never  have  been  exposed  because  too  disgraceful  to  Investigate 
during  a  state  of  war;  and  after  Insufferable  Insult  and  humiliation,  fiallure, 
defeat,  and  madness,  he  has  resigned. 

Both  these  men  were  appointed  after  the  act  by  which  our  destructive  policy 
became  known,  and  they  went  on  fools'  errands.  Their  survivor  Is  Ambassador 
Morris,  at  Toklo,  on  whom  all  East  Asia,  Including  China,  Japan,  Korea«  aad 
Siberia,  is  saddled,  and  who  ranges  from  the  Pacific  to  Central  Asia  and 
Europe^  Mr.  Guthrie  left  him  no  book,  and  he  has  been  for  two  years  herolcallT 
struggling  under  the  misunderstanding  with  which  the  Government  blinded 
him  when  he  set  out  from  Washington.  He,  too,  is  overwhelmed  with  the 
defeat  and  is  trying  to  extricate  himself  from  the  madness  and  ruin. 

The  only  refuge  for  a  country  which  has  enacted  such  a  debacle  as  I  have 
described,  and  Intends  to  complete  It  by  compelling  the  ratification  of  that 
debacle  by  its  great  Senate,  is  a  league  of  other  nations  who  can  manage  Its 
affairs  better  than  It  can  manage  them.  If  In  one  single  Instance,  the  Shantung 
award,  the  peace  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  two 
principal  things  will  result:  First  will  come  our  elimination  from  East  Asia 
through  abandonment  of  our  place  in  the  world  for  an  elusive  status  promised 
us,  and  second,  there  will  take  place  the  rending  of  the  vast  race  unit  whidi 
is  the  body  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  the  setting  of  it  adrift  In  the  Pacific 
area  and  the  world,  englned  by  Japan. 

Our  position  in  the  world  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  civilization.  It  is 
comparable  only  to  the  position  which,  as  pretender  to  leadership  of  an  opposing 
civilization,  Japan,  marshalling  Europe  against  us,  usurps  and  holds  by  force. 
Therefore  we  cannot  enter  the  peace  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  or  the  league  of 
nations,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  powers  of  Europe.  To  do  so  would  destroy 
our  place  In  the  world.  We  have  to  enter  them,  If  at  all,  on  terms  that  will 
defend  us  as  the  leader  and  the  head  and  front  of  western  civilization  moving 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  defend  all  Interests  Intrusted  to  us  by  western 
civilization  and  by  Asiatic  civilization,  of  which  China  is  the  body. 

The  considerations  which  I  have  respectfully  submitted  concern  only  our 
International  entity  and  what  we  are  in  the  world  by  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  which,  If  surrendered,  would  complete  the  work  of 
destruction  which  Japan  openly  began,  with  every  confidence  of  success.  In 
1905.  The  head  of  the  column  of  western  civilization,  receiving  the  Impact  and 
hitherto  sustaining  the  pressure  of  aggressive  and  predatory  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tion, would  be  crushed.  And  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  Invoice  our  physical 
assets  In  East  Asia  gone  down,  or  of  our  moral  and  cultural  Influences  which 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power.  After  the  destruction  of  our  moral 
position,  there  Is  but  one  end.    And  In  it  civilization  will  share. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until  to-morrow. 
(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  September  4, 1919.) 
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United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D,  O. 

Tlie  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjoumment^t  10  o'clock  a.  in., 
in  room  426,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodg 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Knox,  Harding, 
Moses,  Swanson,  and  Pomerene. 

There  appeared  before  the  committee  the  following  delegation 
representing  the  Jugo-Slav  Republican  Alliance  of  the  United  States: 
Mr.  Etbin  Kristan,  chairman;  Mr.  Frank  Kerze,  Mr.  Philip  Gk>dina, 
Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hlacha,  Mr.  Josif  Michailo- 
Vitch,  and  A.  H.  Skubic,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  our  time  is  limited.  I  had  hoped  that 
you  would  get  here  to  begin  at  10  o'clock,  but  we  can  give  you  from 
now  until  12  o'clock.  You  must  divide  the  time  between  your- 
selves as  you  think  best. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ETBIS  KBISTAB,  OF  OEIOA&O,  ILL. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Let  me  ask  you,  have  you  arranged  now 
about  the  division  of  jour  time?    How  long  do  you  want  to  talk? 

Mr.  Kristan.  It  will  take  about  20  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Ejhistan.  Gentlemen,  the  delegation  of  the  Jugo-Slav  Repub- 
lican Alliance  takes  the  liberty  to  express  its  deep  gratitude  for  the 
privilege  of  a  hearing  before  this  honorable  body,  and  for  the  permis- 
sion to  lay  before  it  the  aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  regarding  the 
regulation  of  the  boundaries  of  this  new  State,  and  based  upon,  what 
we  consider,  the  ri^ht  of  our  race. 

Gentlemen,  the  Jugo-Slav  State,  called  also  the  State  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats,  and  Slovenes  is  a  new  formation  and  a  product  of  this  great 
war  which  has  removed  manv  obstacles  obstructing  the  unification 
of  the  southern  Slavs.  The  iaea  of  unity  lived  in  their  souls  for  ages, 
and,  long  before  this  war.  great  men  of  our  Nation  sacrificed^  their 
best  for  the  promotion  oi  this  idea,  the  realization  of  which  is  the 
inevitable  condition  for  our  existence  and  for  a  more  successful 
progress. 

Tiie  greatest  barrier  to  the  unification  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  was  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  under  whose  democratic  rule  the 
majority  of  all  the  three  branches  of  Jugo-Slavs  was  subdued,  and 
whose  policy  tended  to  subject  under  her  rub  the  remaining  inde- 
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pendent  Jugo-Slavs  of  Serbia  and  Montene^o.  For  the  Jugo-SIav8 
the  collapse  of  the  Austrian  autocracy  was  unperative  to  attain  con- 
ditions for  establishing  their  own  home,  and  for  this  very  reason  the 
Jugo-Slavs  stood;  since  the  first  day  of  the  world  confla^ation  against 
their  oppressor  and  extortioner,  offering  supreme  sacrifices  for  their 
cause,  which  was  also  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  their  associated 
nations.  Nimaerous  documents  prove  that  Austria  was  conscious  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs,  who  were  per- 
secuted and  oppressed  with  all  means  of  autocratic  brutality;  who 
were  forcibly  anven  out  of  their  homes,  held  behind  prison  bars,  and 
silenced  by  bullets  and  rope.  To-day  it  is  also  a  proven  fact  that 
the  power  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  her  servile  govenunent,  as 
well  as  the  power  ana  might  of  the  Austrian  militarism,  was  shattered 
chiefly  bv  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  other 
oppressea  nations. 

Now  the  war  is  over  and  a  new  map  of  Europe  is  in  making.  This 
work  of  readjustment  filled  the  Jugo-Slavs  witn  hope  for  a  just  solu- 
tion of  their  national  question;  the  strongest  guaranty  therefor  they 
saw  in  the  famous  declarations  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  regarding  the  war  aims  of  our  great  American  nation. 
There  is  not  a  smgle  word  in  those  speeches  and  proclamations,  which 
the  Jugo-Slavs  had  not  enthusiasticaUy  approved  of,  and  if  the  peace 
were  concluded  according  to  those  principles,  all  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jugo-Slavs  would  have  oeen  fulfilled. 

It  is  extremely  regretful  that  the  actual  solution  of  the  European 
and  world  questions  falls  short  of  the  ideal,  especially  where  the 
Jugo-Slavs  were  the  most  concerned,  the  Paris  peace  conference  did 
not  place  itself  on  a  basis  of  justice,  but  often  rather  Ustened  to 
arguments  which  truly  democratic  elements  thought  were  destroyed 
in  the  blast  of  the  world  conflagration  and  their  ashes  buried  forever. 

For  a  long  period  Europe  was  troubled  with  racial  questions, 
retarding  her  progress  in  other  fields ;  Austria  especiall}^  was  a  warning 
example  of  a  community,  wherein  reaction  lived  on  kindhng  nation- 
alistic passions.  Evervone  famiUar  with  Europe,  especially  with  the 
Near  East  and  central  Europe,  had  to  consider  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  nationahty  as  one  of  the  most  important  questions, 
especially  the  question  of  readjustment;  because,  by  doing  so,  the 
most  senous  obstacle  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  nations  would  be 
removed  from  the  field  of  pohtical,  economical,  and  cultural  life. 
Unfortunately  this  aim  is  not  being  considered,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  decisions  were  made  which  do  not  eliniinate  those  complica- 
tions, but  rather  increase  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  nations  in  their 
interior  life  and  to  the  detriment  of  better  international  relations. 

The  disregard  of  the  ethnological  principle,  the  importance  of 
which  is  immense  all  over  Europe,  is  especially  obvious  in  the  decision 
regarding  the  frontiers  of  the  Jugo-Slav  State.  On  the  boundaries 
between  Ju^o-Slavs  and  Magyars  in  former  Hungary,  and  on  the 
boundaries  between  Jugo-Slavs  and  Germans  in  former  Austria, 
especially  in  Carinthia,  the  former  have  been  wronged,  and  there  is  an 
imdercurrent  striving  at  still  more  reducing  their  national  territory. 

At  this  moment  there  are  many  other  unsettled  questions  con- 
cerning Jugo-Slav  territory.  But  visible  signs  point  to  a  great 
danger  for  the  Jugo-Slavs  along  the  Adriatic  littoral,  where  the  vital 
interests  of  the  nation  are  at  stake.  -  Italy  bases  her  claim,  on  the 
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secret  treaty  of  London,  made  at  the  time  of  her  entry  into  the  war, 
«nd  on  alleged  interests,  detected  since  then,  by  demanding  big 

5 arts  of  the  territory,  which  ought  by  all  rights  to  belong  soldy  to 
ugo-Slavia.  For  this  reason  a  dispute  arose  between  these  two 
nations,  about  which  the  public  is  inadequately  informed.  It  looks 
like  the  whole  dispute  had  been  reduced  to  the  Fiume  question, 
while  in  fact  the  city  of  Fiume  and  her  port  are  only  a  single  point 
of  the  whole  problem,  though  a  very  important  one  in  itself,  but 
not  so  important  as  to  becloud  all  other  interests  of  the  Jugo-Slays, 
shoving  them  into  oblivion. 

Everything  Italy  demands  on  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
is  to  the  detriment  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  were  the  Italian  demands 
granted,  about  600,000  Jugo-Slavs  would  be  cut  off  from  their 
nation  and  subjected  to  a  foreign  rule.  We  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  some  Italians  living  in  the  eastern  coast  land,  but  even  if  the 
maximiun  demands  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  be  granted  there  won't  be 
within  their  borders  as  many  Italians  as  there  are  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  in  a  smgle  city— Trieste— now  claimed  by  the  Italians 
as  their  own. 

The  national  statistics  of  the  Adriatic  Provinces  show: 

Trieste:  Italians,  118,959;  Slovenes,  59,974;  Germans,  11,870; 
total,  190,808. 

Goriska  (Gorizia)  with  Gradiska:  Slovenes,  155,039;  Italians, 
90,119;  Germans,  4,500;  total,  249,658.  (Note.— The  former 
Austrian  Province  Goriska  with  Gradiska  embraced  also  the  Italian 
Friuli,  the  territory  west  of  River  Isonzo.  Leaving  this  Italian 
Friuli  out,  the  population  of  the  rest  of  the  Provinoe  is  purely  Slovene.) 

Istria:  Jugo-Slavs  '(Slovenes  and  Croats).  224.400;  Italians, 
145.517;  Germans,  12,735;  total,  382,652.  (The  Italian  population 
of  tne  Istrian  peninsula  is  concentrated  in  the  cities  along  tne  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula.) 

Occupied  regions  of  Camiola:  Slovenes,  140,000;  Italians,  none. 

Fiiune  with  Sushak  and  Trsat:  Estimated  population,  64,000; 
of  these  are  24,000  Italians,  34,000  Croats  (Jugo-Slavs),  and  6,000 
others. 

Dalmatia:  Serbo-Croats.  612,669;  Italians.  18,082;  Germans,  3,081; 
total,  633,778.  (The  Archipelago  has,  Serbo-Croats,  116,227;  Ital- 
ians. 1,563;  a  total  of  117,790.) 

Tne  population  according  to  the  above  census  stands  in  the  dis- 
puted regions  as  follows: 

Jugo-Slavs,  1,225,640;  ItaUans,  396,737;  others,  38,186. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  remark  that  the  official  census  in  these 
Provinces  was  taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  Austrian  adminis- 
tration, very  inimical  to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  method  of  taking 
census  was  very  original.  The  Austrian  Government  was  loathsome 
to  have  ascertained  the  real  status  of  its  nationalities,  because  this 
would  compromise  its  Germanizing  ambitions.  And  because  it  was 
not  well  possible  to  stamp  all  the  inhabitants  as  Germans,  the  census 
was  not  taken  as  to  their  nationality  but  according  to  the  colloquial 
lan^age  (Umgangssprache),  This,  of  course,  ofTeFed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  far-reaching  falsifications  of  the  real  status.  The  victim 
of  this  system  were  above  all  the  Slavs,  and  to  a  greater  extent  the 
Jugo-Slavs,  the  officialdom  in  their  rrovinces  being  professedly 
mostly  Germaui  respectivelyi  in  the  coast-land  Provinces,  Italian. 
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And  even  if  this  fact  could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  and  if 
the  Austrian  official  statistics  were  considered  as  jiLst  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs, it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Adriatic  regions  along  the  eastern 
coast  are  nationally  Jugo-Slav,  for  the  Jugo-Slav  majority  is  coin- 

!)aring  to  Italian  mmority  so  strong  that  an  Italian  character  of  these 
Provinces  could  not  be  construed  by  any  artifice.  Italy  can  not 
demand  these  regions  on  account  of  their  Italian  character,  because 
thev  lack  such  a  character.  Therefore,  she  is  trying  to  support  her 
amoitions  with  other  argiiments,  taken  from  the  storehouse  of 
obsolete  State  doctrines,  which  can  not  command  any  value  in  these 
days  of  democracy. 

There  is  before  all  the  so-called  historical  ai^ument.  But  history, 
as  appUed  bv  the  advocates  of  ItaHan  ambitions  to  their  defense,  is 
very  doubtnil.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remember  that  modern 
Italy  dates  back  to  the  year  of  1859  only,  that  she,  therefore,  could 
not  lo^cally  point  to  her  possessions  in  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth 
centuries,  when  there  did  not  exist  a  State  known  as  Italy.  Yet,  if 
it  could  be  said  that  Italy  is  the  heiress  of  the  former  Venetian 
RepubUc,  her  demands  even  then  would  not  be  justified,  or  at  least 
not  until  it  is  proven  that  possessions  of  the  former  Venetian  RepubUc 
were  justly  acquired  according  to  modem  principles  of  right.  Such 
a  proof  is  entirely  impossible,  because  the  national  principle^  of  so 
powerful  vitality  in  modern  Europe  did  not  play  any  part  in  the 
conquests  of  the  Middle  Ages;  regions  concjuered  by  Venice  of  yore 
were  not  Italian  and  did  not  become  Italian  after  the  annexation. 
Besides,  it  does  not  matter  what  character  a  country  had  five  or 
six  himdred  years  ago,  but  what  character  it  has  to-day. 

The  Italian  statesmen  specify  also  certain  strategic  reasons.  In 
this  connection  it  is  to  be  said  that  Austria-^f  which  Italy  had 

Eerhaps  a  reason  to  be  afraid  so  as  to  ask  special  protection  against 
er — is  no  more.  A  strategic  importance  is  further  attributed 
borders  demanded  by  ItaUan  diplomats  at  Paris.  Their  imi>ortaAce 
is  open  to  Question,  however.  The  most  natural  geo0*aphic,  stra- 
tegic as  well  as  linguistic  frontier  between  Italy  ana  Jugo-Slavia 
would  be  the  River  Isonzo.  It  seems  also  that  the  great  changes 
brought  about  in  the  war  technics  have  been  foi^otten  altc^ther, 
and  that  no  stress  is  laid  upon  how  rivers,  mountains,  ana  other 
natural  barriers  lost  their  value  since  the  war  strategy  and  tacti<s 
are  making  the  use  of  modern  technical  appliances  of  which  no  one 
dreamt  a  snort  while  ago. 

But  if  the  possessions  of  the  Alps  could  really  guarantee  the 
safety  to  Italy — althoxigh  they  do  not — the  obvious  question  arises 
whetner  also  Jugo-Slavia  does  not  need  the  same  safegjuarding. 
What  Italy  calls  her  safety,  means  danger  for  Ju^o-Slavia.  And 
Jugo-Slavia's  fear  of  Italy  would  be  much  more  mstified,  sooner 
comprehensible,  than  Italy's  fear  of  Ju^o-SIavia.  it  is  plain  that 
Italy  desires  to  become  the  absolute  mistress  of  the  Adriatic.  It 
is  revealed  by  her  ambition  to  get  all  the  northern  ports  in  her  hands 
and  to  make  herself  secure  also  in  Albania,  thus  acquiring  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Now,  the  sea  is  aji  important 
and  a  great  natural  way  of  communication  and  its  importance  is  at 

K resent  foremost  a  commercial  one.     For  Italy  to  have  any  material 
enefit  from  her  annexations,  she  must  needs  try  to  get  under  her 
control  as  much  commerce  of  the  Adriatic  as  possible.    This  again 
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awakens  the  desire  for  new  annexations  in  the  Balkans.  The  first 
step  on  this  peninsula  can  not  be  the  last.  This  in  turn  shows  that 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  the  Balkans,  that  Europe  will  be  a  living 
volcano,  constantlv  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  blood 
of  the  victims  of  tne  Great  War  would  have  been  then  shed  in  vain. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  long  for  a  iust  decision  of  their  national  question; 
they  desire  this  problem  to  disappear  from  the  world,  because  they 
yearn  to  devote  their  enei^ies  to  other  tasks — ^in  their  own  interests, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  international  solidarity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  their  own  home  puts  them  before  an  enormous  task. 
The  national  unity  can  not  be  their  last  aim,  and  is,  indeed,  a  step 
only  toward  a  new  life.  The  nation  is  confronted  with  great 
difficulties,  which  can  be  overcome  only  with  the  greatest  of  enort. 
Kemember,  please,  gentlemen,  this  war  showed  no  more  mercy  to 
Jugo-Slavia  than  to  Belgium  or  northern  France,  and  many  regions 
were  hit  even  much  harder,  because  the  Austrian  Government 
treated  the  domestic  population  more  brutally  than  the  enemy. 
The  economic  conditions  of  the  country  are  very  critical.  A  united 
national  body  is  to  be  constructed  from  pieces,  until  now  divided  up 
under  different  rules,  aiming  to  estrange  them  still  more  against  eacn 
other.  The  educational  system  must  be  improved,  for  it  was  neg- 
lected, partly  through  the  hate  of  the  foreign  Governments  and 
partly  tiirough  the  everlasting  struggles.  A  new  life  must  be  given 
?he  ^rribly  W  .agricultu^  mdulfrv  must  be  lifted  to  a  4her 
standard;  commerce  must  be  set  in  order.  But  how  can  a  fatigued 
and  exhausted  country  perform  all  these  tasks  if  there  is  no  feeling 
of  safety  and  if  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  remains  outside  of  the 
border,  continually  looking  up  to  her  for  national  help  and  support? 

But  even  from  the  Italian  standpoint  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
press  the  annexation  of  a  conspicuous  part  of  a  foreign  element, 
until  now,  Italy  was  free  from  internal  national  struggles,  which 
have  brought  eveiy  European  State  enormous  harm;  the  fulfillment 
of  her  imperialistic  aims  would  overburden  her  with  the  same  problem 
which  caused  the  death  of  Austria.  A  Ju^o-Slav  irredenta  would 
inevitably  develop  within  her  borders,  disturbing  the  domestic 
peace  of  Italy,  provoking  reprisals  and  reacting  on  tnem  in  the  way 
of  all  oppressed  populations.  The  Jugo-Slavs  are  experienced  in 
such  struggles  from  old  Austria,  which  they  tried  to  get  rid  of  in 
order  to  be  free,  but  not  to  land  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  liberty 
beU  under  a  new  yoke 

The  saddest  is  the  fate  which,  on  account  of  the  Italian  aspira- 
tions, looms  before  the  Slovenes.  Although  they  belong  to  the 
Jugo-Slav  race  and  desire  to  be  united  with  it,  a  peculiar  Slovene 
language  developed  through  the  political  separation,  lasting  many 
centuries,  and  even  were  it  feasible  to  expect  from  the  future  that 
all  Jugo-Slav  dialects  would  eventually  melt  into  one  lan^age, 
such  a  process  can  not  be  attained  in  a  day  or  so.  For  some  time  to 
come  we  must  reckon  with  the  existence  of  an  independent  Slovene 
language  and  literature.  There  is  only  one  million  and  a  half  of 
Slovenes  who  came  to  their  present  abodes  in  the  sixth  century  and 
soon  became  the  prey  of  foreign  rule,  doomed  for  over  a  thousand 
years  to  a  life  without  any  national  schools,  without  their  own 
ofiicial  institutions  and  courts — in  short,  without  anything  where 
their  language  would  be  acknowledged  and  officially  used.     Not- 
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withstanding  this  fact  and  in  spite  of  aU  oppression  of  the  feudal 
and,  later,  of    the  pseudoconstitutional   period,   this   little  nation 

f>reserved  its  nationality  and  language  and  developed  a  remarkable 
iterature.  And  now  tne  Italian  aspirations  aim  to  cut  off  almost 
one-third  of  this  nation's  body  and  cast  it  in  a  situation  which  would 
be  much  more  desperate  than  under  the  Austrian  misrule,  where  it 
was  at  least  ethnologically  united.  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  what 
difficulties  a  small  nation  nad  to  go  through  in  order  to  stand  abreast 
of  other  lai^er  and  happier  nations  in  the  field  of  culture.  How 
can  it  live  culturally  if,  as  small  as  it  is,  the  nation  were  reduced  to 
1,000,000  souls;  if  one-third  of  its  best  forces  be  simply  taken  away 
from  it  ? 

Italy  is  not  reaching  only  for  re^ons  racially  more  or  less  mixed, 
but  demands  the  most  purely  Slovene  aiid  Croat  regions,  which 
never  had  any  Italian  population,  and  which  never  even  poiiticallj 
belonged  to  Italy,  or  States  of  which  Italy  clainis  to  he  h^ress. 
Why,  her  aspirations  reach  even  far  into  the  Province  of  Camiola, 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  Slovenia.  And  what  the  popidation  of  these 
Provinces  could  expect,  if  annexed,  we  can  see  from  the  way  the 
occupied  territories  are  treated  by  tne  Italian  Army,  although  those 
regions  are  not  yet  Italy's  property.  The  people  and  inhabitants 
were  deported,  many  national  leaders  were  arrested,  taken  t-o  Italy 
and  interned  because  of  their  national  conviction;  national  school 
are  being  closed,  Slavic  children  in  their  own  country  are  forced  to 
attend  Italian  schools. 

The  Jugo-Slays  are  not  looking  for  enmity  with  Italy.  In  the  past 
history  friendship  existed  between  these  two  nations.  The  Italiaii 
culture  was  the  nearest  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  they  have  given  to  the 
Italian  nation  a  good  number  of  cultural  workers,  writers,  scientists, 
etc.  For  the  future  they  do  not  wish  anything  else  but  good,  mutual 
relations,  and  to  have  this,  good  will  on  both  parts  and  mutual 
trust  are  necessary,  which  can  arise  and  exist  on  the  basis  of  justice 
only. 

Therefore,  the  Jugo-Slavs  claim  justice.  For  it  is  of  greats 
strength  than  all  strategical  frontiers. 

The  Jugo-Slavs  desire  the  possibilities  for  such  a  confidence.  Was 
not  this  war  fought  for  right  and  justice,  for  democracy  and  for  the 
afety  of  small  nations?  Did  not  Italy,  when  our  great  United 
States,  without  egotistic  aims,  without  an  inkling  of  longing  for  any 
material  gain,  entered  into  this  whirlwind,  hear  the  ideal  aims,  for 
which  the  United  States  offered  their  sons  and  treasures?  Did  not 
all  who  accepted  the  unselfish  help  of  America,  silently  accept  also 
her  war  aims  and  ideals  ?  Everything,  what  America  aimed  to  do 
and  all  unfortunate  nations  were  beheving  in,  were  publicly  told. 
This  must  have  more  weight  than  all  secret  treaties  arrived  at  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  without  even 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  peoples  bartered  away  as  mere  chattels 
in  a  game. 

It  is  believable  that  the  Governments,  subscribing  to  these  pacts, 
did  not  know  the  actual  conditions  of  the  regions  in  the  bargain. 
But  everybody  knew  that  the  President  of  flie  United  Stat^  of 
America  had  proclaimed  that  no  nation,  no  matter  how  small,  shall 
be  forced  to  five  xmder  a  rule  for  which  it  does  not  care;  that  the 
nations  shall  not  be  the  pawns  of  a  diplomatic  game,  and  that  they 
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shall  not  be  bartered  away  from  one  sovereignty  to  another  and 
that  all  truly  justified  aspirations  be  fulfilled. 

All  this  the  Jugo-Slavs  neard^  and  believed  it  all.  For  these  ideals 
they  offered  supreme  sacrifices.  For  these  ideals  the  Jugo-Slavs 
residing  in  the  United  States  of  America  joined  the  American  Army 
as  volimteers  and  enthusiastically  and  loyallv  supported  the  Govern- 
ment. They've  done  their  bit  nobly.  Ana  now  they  come  before 
you,  gentlemen,  pleading  to  preserve  for  them  the  faith  in  these 
ideals.  If  the  foundation  of  this  faith  be  shaken,  a  great  structure 
will  crumble  and  the  souls  of  the  nations  will  lose  the  support  they  so 
badl^  need. 

This  faith  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  has  been  badly  shaken,  still  they  did 
not  lose  it  and  thev  long  that  some  one  may  strengthen  their  faith 
anew.    The  Jugo-Slavs  ask  only  justice  for  themselves. 

We  did  not  come  with  the  intention  of  imposing  our  views  upon 
this  honorable  committee  and  have  no  ax  to  grind. 

Gentlemen,  pray,  let  us  express  our  thoughts  as  dictated  by  the 
inncurmost  feelmg  of  a  downtrodden  nation:  Our  people  will  Know 
no  limit  of  gratitude  toward  those  willing  to  help  our  sorely  tried  na- 
tion to  defend  its  natural  and  God-given  rights  and  to  save  it  from  an 
injustice^  which  may  punish  not  only  our  nation,  but  may  perhaps, 
revenge  itself  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  very  likely,  on  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Inmieasurable  shall  be  om*  gratitude  toward  all  who  are  helping 
us  in  our  nation's  fierce  struggle  for  justice  ^nd  liberty.  We  are  not 
asking  for  anything  else.    Justice  is  our  ardent  wish. 

Gtentlemen,  we  mank  you  in  the  name  of  om"  people,  here  and 
abroad,  for  having  grantea  this  delegation  the  opporttmity  of  present- 
ing a  word  in  our  nation's  behalf  before  your  honorable  committee  in 
this  exalted  place. 

Gentlemen,  I  respectfully  submit  this  statement  in  the  name  of 
this  delegation  of  tne  Jugo-Slav  Republican  Alliance,  consisting  of 
the  following:  ^Stbin  Kristan,  chairman;  Frank  Kerze,  Philip  Gomna. 
Lazarovich  Hrebelianovich,  R.  F.  Hlacha,  Josif  Michailovitch,  ana 
A.  H.  Skubic,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  t  I  understand  your 
people  do  not  desire  to  unite  with  Serbia  in  the  Serbian  Monarchy. 

Mr.  Ejristan.  Oh,  yes;  we  want  unity  with  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  1 

Mr.  Kristan.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Salvatore  A.  Cotillo.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  procedure  of  this  committee  I  should  like  to  ask  the  speaker 
what  is  tne  population  of  Fiume  t 

The  Chairman.  The  Italians  will  have  their  hearing  to-morrow. 

Mr.  ConLLO.  I  wanted  to  be  informed  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  have  their  hearing  to-morrow.  Then,  I 
understand,  Mr.  Kristan,  that  you  are  speaking  for  the  so-called  Ser- 
bian Monarchy  ? 

Mr.  Kristan.  No;  we  are  representing  the  Jugo-Slav  Republican 
Alliance,  an  organization  of  JuRo-Slavs  in  the  United  States. 

The  C^irman.  I  understand  that,  but  do  they  wish  to  unite  with 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  have  one  State,  or  do  they  wish  an  inde- 
pendent republic  of  their  own ) 
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Mr.  Eristak.  We  wish  unity  with  Serbia  axid  Montenegro,  only 
we  wish  the  American  form  of  government  applied  to  our  State  also. 
The  Chairman.  Instead  of  a  monarchy  with  Serbia  ? 
Mr.  Ebistan.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    We  will  hear  the  next  speaker. 

STATEMEUT   OF  MB.  R.  F.  HLACHA. 

Mr.  Hlaoha.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am,  and  have  been, 
a  great  friend  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  better  relations  between 
Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  because  such  friendly  relations  are  in  the 
interest  of  botn.  I  am  happy  to  call  your  attention  to  tiie  views  of 
a  distin^ished  Italian  Liberal.  The  Italian  Liberals  show  that  the 
spirit  of  Medina  an,d  of  Garibaldi  is  still  alive  in  Italy.  I  was  cjuite 
sure  of  this  all  the  time,  but  my  friend,  Mr.  Lazarovich-HrebeliaDo- 
vich,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  personal  friend  of  a  person  very  high  up  in 
the  Italian  Government,  one  of  the  highest  ones,  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  Italian  Liberals  which  ini^ht  interest  you  ven- 
much.  Now,  Messrs.  Maronelli  and  Salvemini  have  written  a  book 
entitled  "La  Questione  dell'  Adriatica]' — the  question  of  the  Adri- 
atic— and  I  wish  in  the  short  time  which  I  have  to  addre^  you  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  MaroneUi  in  this 
book.     On  page  2  of  the  introduction  he  says: 

We  have  always  stated  that  Italy  ought  to  renounce  her  claims  to  the  Slav  terri- 
tories which  do  not  represent  for  her  any  vital  interest,  not  because  the  "renunciation" 
would  be  an  end  to  itself  but'  because  it  is  a  necessary  means  for  the  establishment 
of  an  intimate  Italo-Slav  solidarity  in  order  to  win  the  war  and  to  assure  peace. 

On  page  11  he  says: 

Whoever,  without  prejudice  and  without  arrogance,  puts  himself  upon  the  bottom 
of  common  sense  and  equity  must  recognize  that  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  local 
population,  not  only  for  the  military  necessities  of  Italy,  but  for  the  future  peace  of 
anti-German  Europe,  the  only  reasonable  solution  which  can  be  given  to  the  problem 
of  Julian  Venezia  is  the  following: 

(a)  The  aggrec^iation  of  Julian  Venozia  to  Italy  with  that  inland  boundary  which, 
awardii^  to  Italy  to  the  east  the  least  possible  extension  of  Slav  territory,  would 
create  the  nocesnu^'  territorial  continuity  oetween  Gorizia  and  Pola,  and  give  a  sAtv- 
factorv  line  of  military  defense. 

(6)  lEUght  of  free  coxnmercial  and  customs  transit  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hinter- 
land through  the  harbors  of  Trieste. 

On  page  62,  on  the  subject  of  the  question  of  Fiume,  he  says: 

To  exact  tlie  annexation  to  Italy  of  Fiume  and  therefore  of  all  the  territory  sur- 
rounding it  and  dividing  it  from  Istria,  with  no  more  than  100,000  Sla\'B,  ia  a  true 
national  injustice. 

On  page  74.  still  on  the  question  of  Fiume,  under  the  head  of 
* 'Conclusions/  he  says: 

Neither  for  military  reasons  nor  in  order  to  insure  the  liberty  of  culture  and  life  to 
the  Italian  element  of  Fiume,  nor  in  order  to  protect  the  Imtimate  into-esle  of  the 
harbor  of  Trieste,  is  the  political  annexation  to  Italy  of  tlie  Libumia  neceeeary.  On 
the  opposite,  this  annoxation  would  cause  to  Italy  very  grave  difficulties  for  the 
administration  of  a  region  which  is  Slav  in  its  overwhelming  majorit}'^;  and  because 
it  is  the  only  fit  outlet  which  the  2,500,000  Slavs  living  in  Croatia  have  toward  Ihe 
A^driatic;  it 'would  be  a  permanent  cause  of  hostility  between  Italy  and  Croatia, 
without  any  necessity  or  advantage  for  Italy,  to  the  whole  profit  of  Germany*?  policy. 

The  only  resonable  program  which  can  be  to-day  proposed  t^  Italy  as*  to  Julian 
Venezia,  is  always  that  of  1866;  among  all  possible  boundaries  to  prefer  tiiat  one  which 
assured  the  necessary  defense  of  the  national  territory,  may  introduce  in  this  territonr 
the  least  possible  number  of  Slavs. 
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Qd  the  question  of  Dalmatia  in  presenting  his  conclusions  he  sa3rs : 

1.  Every  conquest  which  Italy  would  perform  upon  the  Dalmatian  continent, 
would  represent  for  us  not  a  military  strengthening  but  a  military  weakening. 

2.  Italy  has  to  demand  the  disarmament  of  the  entire  Jugo-Slav  coast. 

S.  In  oraer  to  ^:uarantee  to  us  the  rule  of  the  sea  and  the  security  of  the  coasts,  indi- 
cates that  the  disarmament  of  the  Juso-Slav  coast  would  not  be  maintained,  some 
outlying  islands  of  the  Dfdmatian  Archipelago  are  sufficient  to  us. 

On  page  119^  in  summing  up  his  conclusions,  he  says: 
The  conquest  of  Dalmatia  would  be  detrimental,  not  profitable,  commercially,  to 

Again,  on  page  253,  he  sajs: 

The  program  of  the  Dalmatian  conquest  has  driven  its  supporters  to  conceive  this 
war  as  a  war  directed  rather  against  the  Jogo-Slavia  of  to-morrow  than  against  the 
Austria  of  to-day.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  sustained  campaign  made  by  the 
nationalists  in  order  to  make  believe  in  Italy  and  in  the  allied  and  neutral  countries 
that  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  were  all  pro-Austrians  and  as  Catholics,  enemies  of  the 
Serbs,  who  are  orthodox. 

To  tell  the  truth,  evervbody  who  had  even  a  superficial  information  about  things 
Jugo-Slav  knew  very  well  that  this  was  a  purely  Austrian  theory.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  since  many  years,  in  all  the  Serbo-Croat  countries,  a  wide  movement  striving 
at  the  elimination  of  the  damages  caused  by  the  relisious  struggles,  and  this  move- 
ment in  which  participate  the  Serbs  of  all  parties  and  the  libenl  Croats  against  the 
so-called  party  of  the  Croatian  Right,  clerical  and  pro-Austrian,  headed  by  Dr. 
Franck — tnis  movement  *  .  *  *  has  always  triumphed  in  Croatia,  notwithstanding 
the  Hungarian  terrorism. 

On  page  260  he  says: 

The  Dalmatian  campaign  has  been  launched  in  Italy  by  pro-Austrian  clericals,  by 
pro-German  Giolittianians,  bv  brainless  nationalists,  and  local  irredentists. 

It  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  our  war  and  aroused  against  us  suspicion  and  the 
hostility  of  all  allied  and  neutral  countries. 

The  conquest  of  Dalmatia,  if  it  come  true,  would  impel  us  in  the  after- war  period  to 
a  continuous  policy  of  repression  and  perfidy  a^inst  the  ereat  majoritv  of  tne  popu- 
lation. It  Would  expose  us  to  the  intematicjnal  damage  of  heins  hated  hy  the  whole 
world,  as  Austria  was;  it  would  drive  the  southern  Slavs  to  an  alliance  against  us  with 
Germany  whether  they  succeed  or  do  not  succeed  in  organizing  a  national  unity. 

And  on  page  229  he  says: 

And  when  we  saw  on  our  front  the  Slavs  fighting  desperately  against  us,  instead  of 
surrendering  in  mass,  as  they  have  often  done  on  the  Russian  front  and  on  the  Serbian 
front,  our  fanatics  of  Slavophoby — sincere  and  insincere — drew  therefrom  new  argu- 
ments in  order  to  envenom  the  Slavophobe  campaign  and  to  give  to  Austria  new 
journalistic  docmnents  to  be  trstnslatea  and  circulated  among  the  Slav  soldiers  and 
to  incite  them  against  Italy.  How  manv  Italian  soldiers  have  not  been  killed  not  by 
the  Austrian  arms,  but  by  the  Slavophooe  campaign  of  the  Cippico,  Tamaro,  Dudan, 
Copola,  who  in  the  meantime  were  snugly  making  war  against  the  Slavs  from  the 
trenches  of  Rome,  Paris,  and  Sto<^olm? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  read  these  extracts  in  order  to  show  that  our 
question  can  be  settled  on  a  liberal  basis  to  the  profit  of  both  nations. 

Senator  Knox.  Were  the  Jugo-Slavs  heard  oefore  the  peace  con- 
ference in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Hlaoha.  They  sent  a  delegation  of  Jugo-Slavs^  but  I  do  not 
think  they  came  votv  much  in  contact  with  the  Big  Five. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  book  from  which  you 
have  read  these  extracts  ? 

Mr.  Hlaoha.  Mr.  MaroneUi. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  is  he  ? 

Hfr.  Hlaoha.  He  is  a  professor  in  the  university  in  Florence. 

Senator  Moses.  Who  was  the  high  personage;  the  high  official 
whom  you  mentioned  ? 
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Mr.  Hlagha.  I  couM  not  tell  you  that,  but  he  was  one  of  the  high- 
est ones.     I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  his  name. 

Senator  Moses.  An  officer  of  the  Italian  Government? 

Mr.  Hlacha.  Yes:  a  very  high  official. 
^  Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wrote  a  letter 
about  eight  weeks  ago  to  a  personal  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  years 
ago  foreign  minister  of  the  ItaUan  Government,  with  whom  1  had 
dealings  in  regard  to  Balkan  affairs,  I  having  been  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean  committee.  On  this  occasion  he  was  again  in 
a  very  high  position,  and  had  a  leading  part  in  representing  Italy, 
and  so  I  put  to  him  our  point  of  view  by  letter.  A  week  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  from  a  mutual  friend,  who 
is  the  leader  of  a  wing  of  the  Liberal  Partv  in  the  ItaUan  Parliament. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  peace  conference  is  not  a  matter  of  local 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  witness  given  his  namet 

Mr.  Lazarovioh-Hrebelianovigh.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovicjh.  I  r^ide  in  New  York,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Are  you  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebella.novigh.  No,  I  am  not  an  American 
citizen.     I  am  a  Slav.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  under  the  rule,  we  can  not  hear  you. 

Senator  Knox.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  declined  to  hear  anybody  who 
is  not  an  American  citizen.     I  am  sorrv. 

Mr.  Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich.  1  am  sorry,  sir. 

STATEHEUT   OF  MB.  A.  E.  SEUBIO. 

Mr.  Skubio.  I  wish  to  state  before  I  go  any  further  that  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  served  m  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Knox.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  I  reside  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  HI. 

There  has  been  quite  a  propaganda  going  on  in  this  country  that 
the  Jugo-Slavs  will,  according  to  the  D^ndon  treaty,  have  aJl  kinds 
of  porte  and  good  ports  on  the  Adriatic.  This  is  not  so.  We  have 
seen  maps  that  were  circulated  all  over  the  country,  in  the  press  and 
one  wav  and  another^  which  show  that  Ji^o-Slavia  would  have  a 
raihoaa  connection  with  the'  ports  on  the  Croatian  and  Dalmatian 
coasts.  There  is  a  small  railroad  between  Spalato,  Sibenik,  and 
Knin.    The  road  acts  in  coimection  with  the  inland. 

The  ports  that  could  serve  Jugo-SIavia  would  be  Trieste  and 
Fiume.  Why?  Because  all  the  railroad  connections  lead  to  these 
two  ports  ana  the  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  On  the  Dalma- 
tian coast  they  have  no  railroad  connections  with  the  exception  of 
that  Uttle  narrow-gauge  road  that  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  would  prevent  that  narrow-gauge  road 
being  made  into  a  large  road  ? 

Mr.  Skubic.  The  thing  is  this:  That  this  road  is  only  built  up  tc 
Knin,  and  the  Dinaric  Mountains  that  come  all  along  the  coast  mece 
are  so  steep  that  there  is  no  way  of  building  anv  rai&oads,  and  even 
Austria,  wno  needed  railroads  in  this  country  for  her  strategic  and 
military  reasons,  could  not  build  those  railroads. 
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Senator  Swanson.  It  is  impossible  to  build  any  other  lai^  railroads 
and  have  any  other  large  centers  on  the  entire  coast  1 

Mr.  Seubio.  I  do  not  think  is  it  impossible.  I  believe  that  if 
Americans  were  there  they  could  tunnel  those  mountains  and  come 
throudi.  Of  course,  whatever  Americans  attempt  to  do  they  carry 
out.  1  think  so,  but  out  there  vou  must  figure  on  this,  that  Jugo- 
slavia is  in  a  very  critical  nnancial  condition.  Jugo-Slavia  is 
almost  bankrupt. 

Now,  here  is  a  map  showing  the  railroads  as  they  are,  showing  the 
narrow-gauge  road,  and  showing  the  standard  gua^e.  This  map 
shows  that  all  the  roads  lead  to  Fiume  or  Trieste  or  Salonika  or  the 
.^Sgean  Sea,  but  there  is  none  that  would  lead  to  the  Adriatic  coast 
as  near  as  the  top  of  Dalmatia.  .Take  for  instance,  the  Slovine 
country,  Caniola,  Goriska,  Istra,  Carinthia,  and  Styria.  Thej  have 
a  railroad  at  Lubljana.  That  is  the  center  of  Slavonia.  From  there 
it  takes  three  hours  for  a  freight  train  to  get  down  to  Fiiune,  or  prob- 
ably four  hours  to  Trieste.  Now,  should  the  Jugo-Slavs  lose  Piume 
or  Trieste,  do  you  know  how  long,  gentlemen,  it  would  take  to  send 
a  load  of  goods  down,  for  instance,  to  any  of  the  Adriatic  ports  t 
This  frei^t  would  have  to  go  from  Lubljana  down  to  Zagreb,  and 
down  to  jBrod.  This  woiild  take  24  hours,  gentlemen,  for  that  car 
to  set  from  Lubljana  toBrod. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  What  is  this  distance  in  miles  1 

Mr.  Skubio.  I  really  can  not  tell,  but  it  is  about  200  kilometers, 
or  something  like  that,  150  miles.  Now,  from  Brod,  when  the  goods 
arrive  there,  they  woidd  have  to  be  aU  unloaded  and  reloaded  on 
the  ^  narrow-guage  road.  That  narrow  gauge  is  only  that  wide 
[indicating].  Qmy  about  six  or  seven  people  can  sit  in  one  of  those 
Pullman  cars,  if  you  call  them  that.  And  after  these  goods  were 
reloaded,  from  Brod  they  would  have  to  be  taken  down  to  Spalato 
or  Sibenik,  which  is  another  24  hom^,  so  from  Lubljana  to  the 
Adriatic  it  would  take  48  hours.  But  if  Jugo-Slavia  had  Trieste  or 
Fiume,  it  would  take  only  3  hours. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  snows  that  Jugo-Slavia  has  eot  to  have  Fiume 
because  there  is  no  other  port  that  has  any  railroad  connection  with 
the  inland,  with  the  exception  of  that  narrow-gauge  road. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  nationaUties,  there  are  Slavs  or  Sloveni- 
ans and  Croats  and  Italians  there.  They  are  mixed,  west  of  the 
Isonzo  Biver,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsular  of  Istra. 
According:  to  the  London  treaty,  Italy  demands  that  all  of  the  land 
running  almost  on  the  eastern  Dorder  of  the  Province  of  Gorizka  as 
fas  as  Idria,  where  is  a  world-known  mercury  mine.  They  take  that 
in,  then  they  go  on  within  a  cannon  shot  of  Lubljana,  a  pure  Slovenic 
city,  which  we  expect  to  have  for  the  capital  of  our  enormous  state  of 
Slavonia,  a  JugoSlavic  State,  and  which  runs  down  and  takes  the 
Adle9berger  Grotto — ^most  likelv  many  of  you  have  heard  of  it;  it  is 
a  famous  grotto,  much  lai^er  tnan  the  one  in  Kentucky.  .4nd  then 
the  line  runs  down  to  the  Snaebra  or  Snow  Mountains. 

From  this  line  west  for  150  to  200  kilometers  there  is  nothing  but 
Slovenes  and  Croats.  There  are  hardly  any  Italians  to  speak  of  in 
this  territory  that  Italy  claims. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  your  claim. 
What  disposition  do  you  want  made  of  Fiume  other  than  that  which 
was  made  by  the  peace  conference,  Mr.  Skubic  t 
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Mr.  Skubig.  Gentlemen,  I  really  do  not  know  what  disposition 
was  made  of  Finme.     That  was  not  certain. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  That  has  been  discussed.  If  it  is  given  to 
Jugo-Slavia,  you  are  satisfied,  are  you  not  ?  If  ti^e  peace  conference 
gives  Fiume  to  Jugo-Slavia  you  are  satisfied,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Skubio.  You  mean  to  Jugo-Slavia  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skubic.  We  will  ba  satisfied  with  that  decision  as  far  as 
Fiume  is  concerned,  of  course,  because  we  really  think  that  the 
•Itidian  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Fiimie  are  only  a  small  island  in 
Jugo-Slav  territory,  which  is  a  fact.  I  have  a  little  map  here  which 
shows  that  all  around  Fiume  and  even  within  the  city  proper,  there 
are  Jugo-Slavs.  And  then  for  miles  and  ndles  around  there  are 
Croats  and  Slovenes  and  Serbs. 

We  claim  that  Fiume,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  gentlemen, 
ought  to  belong  to  Jugo-Slavia.  There  ou^ht  to  be  no  nankexi^ 
about  it.  Why?  Take  for  instance  the  city  of  New  York.  We 
have  a  pretty  big  Italian  population  up  there.  What  would  we 
Americans  say  if  any  coimtry  should  come  and  say  "  We  want  New 
York  just  because  our  population  is  Italian.  We  want  this  part 
of  it. "  I  know  the  Americans  would  not  do  that,  and  I  know  another 
thing  that  the  Americans  would  never  consent  if  any  other  nation 
came  to  this  country  and  said  to  the  State  of  California,  ''  We  want 

irour  San  Francisco,  and  we  want  your  port.  You  have  got  a  whole 
ot  of  ports  upon  the  Atlantic,  in  New  York,  and  since  you  are  a 
part  of  the  United  States  it  is  immaterial  to  you  whereyou  get  your 
port. "  But  we  are  all  looking  to  something  else.  We  know  that 
San  Francisco  belongs  to  Calimmia,  and  we  know  that  the  city  of 
Fiume  belongs  to  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Eurding.  Are  you  also  asking  for  Trieste? 

Mr.  Skubio.  Why  we  are  not  asking  that  it  should  be  ours  because 
we  think  the  city  of  Trieste  ought  to  be  internationalized.  That  is 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Trieste. 
There  has  been  a  whole  lot  of  propaganda  going  on  that  the  city  of 
Trieste  wants  to  join  her  mother  country,  Dut  this  is  not  so.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Trieste,  a  body  of  business  men, 
of  ItaUan  nationaUty,  are  against  Trieste  being  taken  under  the 
Italian  rule.  They  are  against  it.  What  they  want  is  to  form  a 
little  district  of  their  own,  and  to  come  under  international  rule. 
Of  course,  we  Slovenes,  have  got  pretty  dose  to  60,000  men  in  the 
city  of  Trieste  and  the  whole  vicinity  is  Slovenic. 

Then  again  you  probably  heard  the  first  speaker  read  the  statistics 
of  the  population  m  Groriska  and  Istra.  I  would  leave  that  to  the 
men  themselves.  The  Italian  population  of  Gk)riska,  with  Gradisca, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Isonzo,  we  call  that  Italian,  and  we 
Slovenes  never  ask  for  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ever  did  go  on 
record  that  we  demanded  the  provinces  of  Goriska  and  Gradisca  up 
to  the  Austro-Italian  border.  Of  course  not.  Of  course  we  know 
that  west  of  the  river  Isonzo  there  is  of  course  a  predominance  of 
Italian  population,  and  we  are  not  asking  for  that  part,  although  in 
that  Italian  part  we  have  a  large  Slovenic  population.  But  we 
know  that  since  Italy  went  to  war  on  the  side  oi  tne  Allies,  it  will  be 
favored,  so  we  know  that  if  there  are  any  favors  to  be  given,  thev  will 
be  given  to  Italy.  So  therefore  we  are  not  making  any  demands  for 
any  of  this  Itahan  territory. 
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Not  only  that,  but  on  the  coast  line  to  the  peninsula  of  Istria — that 
i3,  the  western  part  of  it — ^there  are  quite  a  few  towns.  There  are, 
for  instance,  Capo  d'Istria,  Novi  Grad,  Porec,  and  Rovin.  These  cities 
have  a  population  running  from  10,000  to  60,000.  These  cities  are, 
so  to  speak,  little  nests  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  this  penin- 
sula, and  that  is  where  the  Italian  population  is  concentrated.  You 
go  5  kilometers  or  4  miles  from  the  shore  away  from  these  little  cities 
and  towns  and  you  will  find  nothing  but  Croats ;  that  is,  a  branch  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs.  So  if  wo  take  the  population  of  these  cities  and 
coifipare  it  with  the  census,  and  also  tiie  population  west  of  the  river 
Isonzo,  we  will  find  that'the  Province  of  Gradisca,  and  aho  Istra,  all 
the  way  from  the  Ri  v^er  Isonzo  east,  and  all  the  way  from  Trieste  down, 
that  narrow  strip  is  piu'ely  Jugo-Slar,  and,  if  that  territory  was  given 
to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  you  would  not  find  as  many  Italians  as  there  would 
be  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs  in  the  city  of  Trieste,  providing  tnat 
Italv  gets  Trieste,  which  she  claims  is  hers  now. 

?fow,  gentlemen,  it  is  nothing  but  fair  that  I  emphasize  this  point 
that  one  branch  oi  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the  Slovenes,  have  probably  only 
one  and  a  half  million.  It  is  a  small  nation  that  came  to  these  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  live  now.  Six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago 
they  Clime  here  and  as  soon  as  they  settled  grabbed  for  the  plow. 
Foreign  rule  got  there  and  had  them  enslaved  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  They  were  slaves  right.  This  little  nation  was  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years  without  any  national  schools,  without  any  books, 
without  national  courts.  If  they  called  a  poor  farmer,  he  would  come 
to  court  and  could  not  speak  anvthing  nut  his  own  lan^age,  and 
there  he  was  questioned  m  the  (jierman  language.  But  m  spite  of 
all  this  oppression  and  enslavement  our  little  nation  preserved  its 
nationality  and  preserved  it  well. 

In  the  vear  1800,  during  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  I  do  not 
believe  there  were  any  Slovenic  books.  But  to-day  we  can  say 
that  there  are  only  7  per  cent  of  the  Slovenes  that  can  not  read  or 
write. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  pretty  ffood  percentage  which  shows 
that  this  Tittle  nation  is  muscular,  has  tne  will,  and  can  not  be  stricken 
dead  or  erased  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  When  you  speak  about  their  being  slaves, 
you  do  not  mean  that  they  were  really  slaves  ? 

Mr.  Skubio.  Up  to  1848  there  was  the  feudal  period.  At  that 
time  they  were  nothing  but  common  slaves,  workmg  for  the  land- 
lords, and  so  forth,  lliey  were  the  feudal  tenants,  but  in  fact,  as 
a  nation^  they  were  enslaved. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  During  this  feudal  period  did  they  get  any 
pay  for  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Skubio.  They  got  very  little,  barely  their  existence.  That 
is  ali.  But  in  1848 — that  is  the  time  when  Austria  had  need  of  the 
help  of  the  Slovenes  and  Jugo-Slavs,  when  she  was  threatened  with  a 
great  upheaval,  and  the  fight  which  struck  her  just  now  during  this 
war,  then  she  save  a  few  their  constitutional  rights,  which  the  old 
Emperor  Joseph  ignored. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  What  differentiates  a  Slovene  from  a 
Slovak  ? 
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Mr.  Skubic.  a  Slovene,  let  me  explain — probably  it  would  interest 
you  to  have  me  explain  the  word  "  Jugo-Slav/' 

Senator  Brandeoee.*  That  means  southern  Slav  1 

Mr.  Skubic.  That  means  southern  Slav.  Now  the  southern  Slavs 
live  on  the  Balkans.  The  Balkan  Slavs  are  Slovenes.  The  north- 
western branch  take  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Balkans,  then  come 
the  Croatians — they  are  the  Slovenes*  neighbors — then  come  the 
Serbs,  and  of  course  then  there  are  the  Bulgars,  who  are  Jugo-SIavs. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Can  they  understand  each  other — speaJs  the 
same  general  language  ?  * 

Mr.  Skubic.  Txiey  can.  There  is  only  a  little  difference  between 
the  dialect  of  the  Croats  and  the  Bulgars.  Practically  we  can  under- 
stand one  another  well^  and  can  talk  and  read  their  books^  one  thing 
and  another. 

Senator  Moses.  Anybody  knowing  the  Serbian  tongue  can  talk  to 
you? 

Mr.  Skubic.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  the  print  the  same  as  English  letters ! 

Mr.  Skubic.  The  Slays  and  the  Croats  use  the  Latin  letter;  the 
Serbs  have  had  the  Cyrilic,  but  most  of  tiie  Serbs  also  use  the  Latin 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  the  Bulgars  pure  Slavs,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Skubic.  We  really  do  not  figure  on  them  having  anvthing  to 
do  with  the  case.  Our  program  is  to  make  a  central  republic  on  the 
order  of  the  United  States,  so  that  Slovenia  will  have  their  autonomy 
and  the  Croats  will  have  theirs,  the  Slavs  theirs,  and  the  Monten^rios 
theirs. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  the  Bulgars  have  Slavic  blood  in  them! 

Mr.  Skubic.  They  have.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  the  Greeb 
centuries  ago  were  olavs. 

Now  the  question  is,  as  I  started  out  to  say,  whether  Jugo-Slam 
will  get  from  a  commercial  standpoint  Fiume  and  the  country  north- 
west of  Fiume,  which  is  apparently  Jugo-Slav,  and  I  think  that  the 
argument  and  the  reasons  are  in  favor  of  Jugo-Slavia's  case.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  getting  out  of  it,  to  setUe  the  question  as  it  ought 
to  be  settled,  namely,  that  a  port  that  serves  one  countrv  ought  to 
belong  to  that  coimtry,  and  if  the  Jugo-Slavs  are  shoved  on  the  coast, 
that  means  commercial  death  for  them.  But  they  want  to  live. 
They  want  to  have  commercial  relations  with  other  people,  and  the 
sea  IS  the  only  feasible  and  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  in  touch  with 
other  countnes.  Now,  we  do  not  want  anybody  to  come  and  lock 
up  the  Adriatic.  We  do  not  want  to  lock  it  up  ourselves.  If  we 
should  get  the  city  of  Fiuine  or  Trieste,  we  do  not  care  to  lock  them 
up  to  other  nations,  because  we  think  that  justice  demands  that 
those  who  have  no  access  to  the  sea  should  have  a  Way  to  come  down 
to  the  sea. 

We  are  only  asking  for  justice,  gentlemen,  and  I  think  that  justice 
ought  to  be  given  us.    I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  desires  to  be  heard.  You 
have  15  minutes  more  if  you  want. 
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STATEMEVT  OF  MB.  FBAVK  KBBZB. 

rhe  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  Kerze.  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  American  citizen? 
Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  10  years. 
Senator  Brandegee.  What  nationality  were  you  before? 
Mr.  Kerze.  A  Slovenian. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  your  occupation,  please  ? 
Mr.  Kerze.  I  am  editor  and  publisner  of  the  Slovenian  Review. 
Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
^whole  position,  but  I  would  like  to  make  clear  just  a  few  questions. 
Wo  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  this  great  Republic. 
The  most  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  who  came  to  this  country  will  stay  in 
this  country,  because  there  is  but  one  America.     But  our  duty 
was,  when  that  great  historical  opportunity  came  that  the  Jugo- 
Slavs  should  be  heard  for  the  first  time,  to  state  our  case.     Before 
this  great  war  was  started  we  knew  very  well  about  Central  America, 
we  loiew  about  the  3,000  of  the  Eskimos,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  world's  intelligence  did  not  know  anything  about  the  Jugo-Slavs. 
Why  ?    Because  it  was  in  the  interest  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many that  the  Jugo-Slavs  be  shown  as  barbarians  to  tne  rest  of  the 
^^orld,  so  that  Germany  and  Austria  one  day  could  take  their  armies 
and  Germanizp  on  their  way  to  the  east. 

^  Gentlemen,  Jugo-Slavia,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  it,  has  been  in 
Idstory  never  free.  Now  is  a  great  historical  moment,  and  we  are 
here  living  in  this  country,  working  for  this  country,  but  still  we  feel 
that  they  are  our  brothers.  We  feel  that  the  great  nistorical  moment 
is  here  when  we  come  to  speak  before  the  public  for  the  independencci 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Jugo-Slav  nation. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  here  the  statistics  that  clearly  shoV  that  the 
majority  of  the  land  claimed  by  Italy  belongs  to  Jugo-Slavia;  but. 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  be  just,  ft  is  impossible  that  we  should  require 
from  everybody  that  they  would  study  the  local  conditions  of  such 
a  small  strip  of  land,  where  we  are  used  to  count  by  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions;  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  small  nation  fee^s 
an  injustice  just  as  much  as  the  great  one,  and  justice  is  not  the  privi- 
lege of  the  great  nation.  Injustice  does  not  hurt  only  a  big  nation, 
but  it  hiu*ts  everybody,  and  we  are  here  to  ask  for  our  brothers  in 
the  old  country  nothmg  but  what  is  just.  There  are  differences 
about  the  Istrians  and  about  the  Gorizians.  Those  countries  would 
be  very  well  satisfied  to  be  under  a  commission  so  long  as  the  parties 
who  live  there,  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Italians,  would  be  satisfied;  but 
that  is  a  question  for  the  people  of  the  nationalities  who  live  there, 
not  for  the  diplomats  at  Paris.  No  matter  how  they  decide  it  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  would  be  satisfied.  Both  parties  would  be 
satisfied  only  one  way,  so  that  the  agreement  would  be  made  by  both 
parties,  every  party  given  some  of  this  and  some  of  that,  and  I  hope 
that  an  understanding  could  be  reached  anyhow. 

Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  first  great  opportimity 
on  the  part  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  especiaUy  the  Slovenes  and  Croats,  to 
appear  before  such  an  honorable  body  as  this  committee  of  the 
T  nited  States  Senate. 
Senator  Knox.  This  treaty  created  a  Jugo-Slav  State  t 
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Mr.  Eerze.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  should  get  it  more  clearly  in  our  minds 
in  wh&t  respect  that  State,  as  created  by  the  treaty,  is  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Kerze.  Not  only  by  the  Adriatic  question  but  by  other 
questions. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Kerze.  By  the  boundary  on  the  north.  That  is  a  qu^tion 
that  is  at  issue. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  Fiume  question  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Not  only  the  Fiume  question,  but  about  600,000 
Slovenes,  there.  I  think  Fiume  was  taken  purposely  only  to  get 
peoples'  thoughts  away  from  more  important  questions. 

Senator  Bjnox.  I  think  it  is  very  essential  to  our  proper  under- 
standing of  your  cause,  if  it  is  not  already  in  one  of  these  documents 
that  you  have  already  prepared,  that  you  should  submit  a  docTiment 
showmg  in  just  what  respect  the  Jugo-Slav  State  created  by  the 
treaty  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Jugo-Slavs,  and  have  a  dennite, 
specific  issue  heiore  us. 

Mr.  Kerze.  We  have  prepared  for  this  honorable  body  a  statis- 
tical map  which  gives  you  this  idea  as  clearly  as  possible.  This  m^p 
was  made  accoraing  to  the  Austrians'  statistics  which  we  have 
only  from  1910. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  oppose,  as  I  understand,  giving  to  Italy 
Dalmatia,  and  other  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  according  to  the  secret 
treaty  of  London  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  Do  you  object  to  Fiume  being  internationalized  I 

Mr.  Kerze.  Gentlemen,  what  would  be  a  hinterland  without  & 
seaport  ? 

Senator  ^  Swanson.  If  it  is  internationalized  you  could  make 
another  seaport. 

Mr.  Kerze.  A  seaport  is  not  built  in  one  or  two  years.  It  is  a 
work  of  many  years,  and  the  whole  land  behind  makes  sacrifices 
to  build  those  seaports  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  secret  treaty  of  London  gave  Croatia  to  the 
Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Swanson.  Yes;  and  I  understand  it  gave  a  part  of  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia  and  the  other  coast  to  Italy. 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Swanson.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  the  London  treaty 
and  are  not  satisfied  with  Fiume  being  made  an  international  port,tfaeret 

Mr.  Kerze.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  that  secret  treaty. 

Senator  Swanson.  As  Senator  Knox  says,  what  is  it,  specifically, 
that  you  want  different  from  what  has  been  decided  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  It  is,  specifically,  this.  We  want  everything  that 
belongs  to  us,  and  we  will  give  everything  that  does  not  belong  to  us. 

Senator  Swanson.  What  belongs  to  yout  TTiat  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Kerze.  As  the  map  will  show  you,  there  are  parts  where  there 
are  fewer  Jugo-Slavs,  where  there  are  not  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
Italians,  and  still  Italy  claims  that,  for  strategical  reasons,  she  must 
have  those  Jugo-Slavs. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Does  your  map  show  the  boundaries  of  Jugo- 
slavia the  way  the  treaty  demies  them,  and  also  the  way  you  would 
like  to  have  tnem  t 
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Mr.  Ej!rze.  Noy  it  does  not  show  that. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Can  you,  after  this  hearing  closes,  mark  on 
your  map  here  the  territory  you  would  like  to  take  in,  and  also  what 
you  think  is  justly  due  to  you  1 

Mr.  EIerze.  Well,  the  most  natural  boundary  would  be — what  we 
^want  is  everything  that  is  marked  Jugo-Slav  land  [indicating  on  map]. 

Senator  Brandegee.  In  blue  1 

Mr.  Kerze.  Yes. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  All  right. 

Senator  Harding.  You  said  that  these  lines  you  did  not  want  estab- 
lished by  two  or  three  diplomats.  How  do  you  propose  that  they 
should  be  established  t 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  propose  that  they  should  be  made  between  the  terri- 
tory where  the  Itdians  and  the  Ju^o-Slavs  are,  and  only  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  city,  because  a  city  without  lands  can  not  exist; 
and  those  lands  should  be  put  imder  an  international  committee, 
and  have  the  parties  who  are  to  be  satisfied  find  a  way  of  solution. 
They  will  find  it,  certainly,  in  the  end. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  want  to  leave  it  to  a  league  of  nations 
to  determine  ? 

Mr.  £[erze.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  league  of  nations  is  another 
question.  I  think  the  league  of  nations  as  the  result  of  the  peace 
conference  was  not  the  very  best. 

Senator  Harding.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  just  how  you 
would  have  it  decided.  Do  you  want  the  intervention  of  the  Senate 
in  deciding  this  disposition  of  territory)  Do  you  want  it  left  to  a 
plebiscite  m  the  territory  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  No. 

Senator  Harding.  Do  you  want  a  reconsideration  by  the  peace 
conference  ?  You  are  expressing  your^  wishes  to  this  committee. 
Precisely  how  do  you  want  this  undertaking  in  behalf  of  your  brothers 
in  Europe  undertaken  ? 

Mr.  Kerze.  Well,  any  way  which  would  help  to  justice.  A  plebis- 
cite would  be  Uie  best  way.  If  we  take  the  boimdaries  of  tne  old 
Austria,  the  boundaries  which  the  London  treaty  claims,  we  are 
satisfied  that  a  plebiscite  be  taken  in  those  lands. 

Senator  Pomerene.  How  woidd  you  define  the  question  so  as  to 
8ubmi£  it  to  a  plebiscite  ? 

Mr.  Kerzb.  The  question  ?  Well,  the  plebiscite  would  be  under 
a  neutral  Gh)vemment.  The  best  (Government  in  the  world,  there  is 
no  question  about  it,  is  the  United  States  (Government.  We  are 
entirely  willing  to  submit  our  questions  to  this  (Government. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  on  the  north  of  Ju^o-Slavia,  how  about  the 
Hungarian  boundary?  You  know  we  have  had  the  Hungarians  here 
and  they  have  protested  most  vigorously  that  we  have  given  all  the 
relief  to  Jugo-Slavia. 

Mr.  Kerze.  Well,  I  guess  either  of  the  nations  which  is  direcdy  or 
indirectly  interested  in  this  peace  would  be  dissatisfied.  The  Hun- 
garians are  dissatisfied  and  tne  Jugo-Slavs  are  the  same. 

The  CShairman.  By  "Hungarians"  I  mean  the  Magyars. 

Mr.  Kerze.  The  Magyars;  yes,  sir.  We  have  quite  a  good  popu- 
lation in  Hungary;  but  Hungary,  there,  before  the  war  was  a  great 
nationalistic  state.  There  was  no  language  allowed  but  the  Him- 
garian.  We  had  some  Slovenes  there,  and  it  was  not  permitted  to 
OS  to  use  our  language  in  the  schools  or  in  the  courts,  or  any  place. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  ?  That  is  alL 
unless  you  wish  to  say  something  further. 

Mr.  Kerze.  I  thank  you,  genuemen.    I  guess  that  I  am  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  wants  to  say  anything! 
You  have  five  minutes  left. 

STATEHEVT   OF  PHUIP  OODIVA. 

Mr.  GoDiNA.  I  am  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
living  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  Marion  County,  city  of  Indianapolis; 
at  present  living  in  Chicago.  I  am  not  a  well  educated  man.  I  just 
happen  to  have  oeen  bom  in  those  occupied  territories,  and  I  simply 
feel,  as  an  American  citizen,  as  I  have  some  relatives  there — of 
course  I  have  no  intention  to  get  anything  there,  or  anything  like 
that;  I  am  intending  to  live  here,  but  I  say,  gentlemen,  it  is  abso- 
lutely wrong.  I  came  from  close  to  Trieste.  1  was  bom  4  or  5  miles 
from  there  and  raised  there,  living  there  until  I  was  22  years  old 
before  I  came  to  the  United  States.  Personally,  I  can  tell  you  the 
way  it  looks  now,  if  they  are  ^oing  to  let  it  go  this  way,  absolutely  it 
means  a  new  war.  The  people  oi  Jugo-Slavia,  as  stated  by  previous 
speakers  here,  wUl  never  give  up  •  or,  before  they  will  give  up  they 
will  have  a  great  grudge  against  all  parties  concerned  in  it. 

I  feel,  as  an  American  citizen,  also,  that  I  would  like  to  help  if  I 
can,  and  as  this  opportunity  has  been  given  to  me  here  before  this 
honorable  committee  I  wish  to  appeal  to  vou,  gentlemen,  if  there  is 
any  way  possible,  to  help  solve  this  problem  for  the  benefit  of  this 
oppressed  nation  over  there,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of 
Europe;  and  also,  I  feel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  it  may  involve  us  some  way  or  other  so  that  we 
will  have  to  send  some  more  of  our  boys  over  there,  as  it  was  laid 
down  here  by  different  speakers,  to  help  out,  to  solve  this  problem; 
so  that  in  the  future  we  will  have  no  such  brutality  of  wars  as  we  have 
now;  so  that  at  least  all  this  warfare  and  the  bloodshed  in  this  war 
would  not  be  in  vain. 

I  wish  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  my  opinion  is — and  it  is  not  my 
opinion  only  but  the  opinion  of  at  least,  1  should  say,  about  750,000 
Jugo-Slavs  living  in  this  country,  those  that  are  citizens  and  those 
that  are  not  citizens — that  the  matter  the  way  it  stands  at  present 
is  very  wrong,  and  we  feel  also  that  the  United  States  wUl  help, 
whatever  is  in  its  power.  We  have  tried  our  best  to  explain  the 
position.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  gave  us  a  chance  to  come  before 
you,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  in  the  name  of  all  the  Slovenes 
and  others  throughout  the  United  States,  citizens,  and  members  of 
this  alliance. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  having  arrived,  it  is  necessary  to 
close  the  hearing.  The  Italians  are  to  t)e  heard  to-morrow  at  10 
o'clock  in  this  room^  and  that  will  be  the  last  hearing;  there  will  be 
no  more  public  heanngs  of  this  character. 

There  will  be  an  executive  meeting  of  the  committee  in  the  Capitol, 
in  the  room  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at  3  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  September  5,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


VBIDAY,  8BPTBMBBB  5,  1910. 

United  States  Senate/ 
commntee  on  fobeion  relations. 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
in  room  426,  Seoiate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Knox,  Harding,  Moses,  and 
Swanson. 

^  The  Chairman.  As  our  time  is  short,  we  will  begin.  Bepresenta- 
tive  LaGuardia  has  an  engagement  which  requires  his  goin^  away, 
and  as  he  desires  to  speak  for  only  a  few  minutes  we  will  hear 
him. 

STATEHENT  OP  EON.  nOBELLO  E.  LaGlJABDIA,  A  BEPBESENTA- 
TIYE  Dr  CONGBESS  FBOH  TEE  STATE  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ^ve  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  any  iniormation  which  I  may  have  with 
reference  to  Fiume.  I  lived  there  for  a  period  of  three  years,  when 
I  was  American  consular  agent  at  that  port 

Senator  Moses.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  That  was  from  1904  to  1906,  I  served  as  acting 
consular  agent  for  avear  before  that.    I  was  there  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  bom  in  this  country? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Certainly.  I  was  born  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  and  raised  in  Arizona. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  majority 
of  the  men  who  now  form  the  National  Council  of  Fiume.  1  was 
intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Zanella,  who  was  a  refugee  living  in 
Italy  during  the  war,  while  I  was  there  in  the  American  Army. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  the  people  of  Fiume  are 
Italian  in  spirit,  blood,  language,  and  in  every  way.  They  were  an 
independent  body,  known  as  a  corpus  separatum,  and^  annexed  to 
Hungary.  They  made  their  own  laws.  Their  municipal  govern- 
ment consisted  of  two  legislative  bodies  and  a  mayor,  and  they  sent 
one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  They  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  They  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  was  an  Italian  ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  He  was  an  Italian  during  my  stay  there.  Zanella 
was  the  deputy  during  my  time,  and  he  was  followed  by  Vio.  I  think 
the  present  deputy  is  Ossoinack,  and  I  think  Zanella's  predecessor 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Meylander. 

The  language  of  the^  municipality  of  Fiume  is  Italian.  The  two 
chambers  of  the  municipal  government  conduct  all  their  proceedings 
in  Italian.  The  language  of  the  port  is  Italian.  The  language  of 
the  municipal  court  is  Italian.    The  city  of  Fiume  maintains  its  own 
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schools,  which  are  entirely  Italian,  and  the  .same  is  true  with  the 
academy  for  tiie  merchant  marine.  It  is  true  that  in  the  suburb  of 
Fiume,  called  Sussak,  the  neater  portion  of  the  population  are 
Croatians.  I  believe  that  the  President  is  of  the  benef  that  the 
Fiume  question  can  be  settled  by  taking  in  Sussak  with  it  as  one 
port.  Even  to  that  there  is  no  objection,  because  the  spirit  of  the 
port  of  Fiume,  including  Sussak,  would  be  Italian. 

I  do  not  know  what  claims  the  Croatians  may  set  forth  as  to 
Fiume.  I  want  to  testify  to  the  very  fine  fighting  Qualities  of  the 
Croatians.  They  fought  hard  to  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of 
the  war.    I  know  that,  because  I  fought  against  them. 

When  we  were  in  Paris  with  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  we  called  on  the  President.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  break,  and  he  expressed  his  views 
on  Fiume.  I  ^ow  he  fears  that  if  Fiume  should  be  annexed  to 
Italy  the  Italians  would  sacrifice  the  port  of  Fiume  to  the  interests 
of  Trieste.  I  do  not  believe  any  such  fears  are  justified,  because 
the  existence  of  Fiume  depends  upon  its  commerce.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Hungary  by  one  line  ot  railway  and  all  of  its  business 
is  a  port  business  exclusively.  There  are  no  industries  there,  or 
there  is  very  little  industry.  There  is  no  room  for  building  indus- 
tries of  any  kind,  so  that  its  very  existence  depends  upon  its  business 
as  a  port. 

Senator  Moses.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  development  of  the  port 
of  Fiimie  at  present .  depends  upon  the  activities  of  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Co.  very  largely,  does  it  not?  Unless  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Co.  transfer  their  terminus  to  Trieste,  Fiume  will  go  right  on 
as  the  great  port  that  it  has  been  ? 

Mr.  LaGxtardia.  The  Cunard  Steamship  Co.  during  my  time  and 
ever  since  have  run  a  line  from  Fiume  to  New  York;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Fiume  traffic  was  maintained  by  the  Adria  Steamship  Co., 
which  ran  to  the  west. 

Senator  Moses.  The  Austrian  line  took  the  eastbound  traffic! 

Mr.  LaGxtardia.  The  Austrian  line  took  the  eastbound  traffic  and 
the  Adria  line  took  the  traffic  to  the  west. 

Senator  Moses  Then  there  is  also  a  line  which  runs  to  Cattaro— 
the  Croatian  line? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  Yes.  That  is  the  coast  line.  Fiume  is  the  nat- 
ural port  to  the  near  east,  and  the  traffic  of  Fiume  will  be  main- 
tainea. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Serbo- 
Croatian-Slovene  kingdom  can  last.  They  are  not  in  harmony. 
The  Serbians  are  divided  among  themselves.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Serbian  people  do  not  want  to  continue  to  cast  their  destiny  with 
the  Karajeorovic  dynasty.  The  Serbians  are  fighting  with  the  Monte- 
negrins. The  Croatians  want  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
not  a  kingdom,  so  that  to  turn  Fiume  over  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  would 
be  only  adding  more  territory  to  the  continuous  strife  and  struggle 
which  is  bound  to  occur  in  the  Balkans  until  that  situation  is  hxllj 
cleared  up.  • 

Another  thin^  I  want  to  point  out  is  this,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  claims  of  Italy  to  Fiume  as  it  is  the  desire  and  will  of  the 
natives  of  Fiume  to  be  liberated  from  the  Hapsburgs;  to  get  away 
from  Hungary  and  Croatia  and  Austria:  to  establish  their  own  in- 
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deixendent  form  of  government  and  to  be  annexed  to  Italy.  It  is 
their  daim  which  appeals  to  me  more  than  anything  else. 

In  February,  1918,  while  we  were  down  in  Italy  training,  I  had 
occasion  to  endeavor  to  interpret  point  nine  of  the  fourteen  points. 
In  wartime  one  tries  to  do  anything.  The  morale  in  Italy  was  some- 
^^hat  low,  and  they  did  not  have  much  confidence  in  just  what  the 
point  nine  meant.  That  was  the  point  which  promised  to  readjust 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  according  to  easily  recognizable  lines  of 
nationality. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  able  to  interpret  that  point  satisfac- 
torily ? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  As  I  said  before,  Senator,  in  war  time  you  will 
do  almost  anything,  you  just  have  to  do  it;  and  so  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  morale  of  Uie  people  I  embraced  everjrthing  that  really  was 
Ttalian  in  the  Adriatic,  and  told  them  that  that  took  it  in.  So  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  personally  in  this,  to  that  extent. 

Senator  Moses.  You  now  want  your  word  made  good. 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  I  want  my  word  made  good.  I  feel  somewhat 
embarrassed. 

I  have  here  a  telegram  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record. 
It  is  from  Chevalier  Barsotti,  of  the  Pro^esso,  in  which  he  auotes  a 
telegram  just  received  from  Paris  which  purports  to  say  tnat  the 
Fiume  situation  is  solved,  depending  upon  tne  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  will  put  this  into  the  record. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

[Western  Union  telegram.] 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  June  12. 
Congressman  LaGuasdia, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

I  quote  from  our  Paris  correspondent  the  following  points  of  one  of  to-day's 
cables.  **  Tittoni  returned  from  DeauviUe  where  met  George  to  discuss  Flume 
problem.  From  reliable  source,  I  learn  Tittoni  is  satisfied  attitude  (^eorge 
who  promised  solicit  Wilson  take  definite  decision  about  Flume.  In  fact,  Tittoni 
returned  without  any  concrete  solution  problem  and  that  disocurages  Italian 
circles  Paris  where  they  realize  because  of  the  mechanism  of  the  conference 
Italian  aspirations  must  depend  on  Wilson  discretion  whose  ideas  and  deci- 
sions are  well  known.  They  despair  the  solution  Italian  problem  is  near  and 
foresee  serious  consequences.    Best  regards." 

Cav  Babsotti, 
Editor  n  Progresso  Halo  Americano, 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  solution  ? 

Mr.  LaGuabdia.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  Senator.  When  I  was  in 
Paris — ^I  believe  I  can  tell  this — ^you  recall  at  the  time  the  Italian 
delegation  had  gone  away,  they  had  left  Minister  Crespi,  whom 
I  knew  very  well.  He  was  food  controller  when  I  was  at  the 
Italian  front.  I  called  on  him  and  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
I  could  do,  and  I  also  called  on  Col.  House.  Col.  House  was 
very  sympathetic  toward  the  Fiume  question,  and  when  I  left  there — 
I  think  it  was  the  9th  of  May,  I  was  of  the  belief  that  the  question 
of  Fiume  would  be  satisfactory  settled  in  this  way:  Fiume  and 
Sussak  would  be  considered  as  tne  port  of  Fiume,  that  would  consti> 
tute  an  independent  government  and  be  annexed  to  Italy,  with  ^ar- 
anties  of  free  passage  for  traffic  from  the  Hinterland  to  and  from 
the  port,  a  free  port  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    Then  Italy  would 
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give  up  certain  of  the  Greek  Islands,  I  understand,  and  the  cities  of 
Zara  and  Sebeonico  would  be  free  cities.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
Tardeau  compromise  provided,  and  that,  as  you  know,  after  having 
been  agreed  upon  was  again  bluepenciled  by  the  President,  which 
offended  the  Italians  again,  so  that  the  matter  remained  unsettled. 
Now  it  seems  they  have  arrived  at  another  compromise,  which  is 
subiect  to  approval  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  more? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  I  want  to  give  the  committee  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

Senator  Harding.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "approval  here  in 
Washington?" 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  From  press  dispatches,  I  gather,  and  from  the 
telegram  which  I  read  into  the  record,  it  seems  that  France,  Italy, 
and  England  have  agreed  on  this  solution  and  it  has  been  submitted 
to  President  Wilson  for  approval. 

Senator  Harding.  Not  to  our  American  commissioners  over  there? 

Mr.  LaGuardia.  No.  That  is  what  I  gather  from  the  press  and 
from  this  telegram. 

Mr.  CkxriLLo.  I  wish  to  introduce  Prof.  Alexander  Oldrini,  an 
American  citizen,  representing  the  Italo-Irredentist  Society. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  ConLLO.  S.  A.  Cotillo,  State  Senator  from  New  York,  repre- 
senting the  Eighteenth  district. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CoTiixo.  In  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT  OF  PBOF.  ALEXANDER  OLDSINI,  PRESIDENT  OF  TEE 
ITALIAN  IRREDENTIST  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AHERIGA. 

Mr.  Oldrini.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  myself,  as  an  American  citizen  of 
Italian  descent,  my  colleagues  also  American  citizens,  and  the  Fcd- 
erazione  of  the  Italian  Irredentists  Association  of  the  United  States, 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  the  privilege  afforded  us  to  state 
at  this  hearing  before  your  committee  the  main  reasons,  facta,  and 
rights  for  which  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  a  part  of  Italy's  national 
aspirations,  should  be  defended  by  the  United  States  Senate  of 
America  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  which 
governs  the  subiect.  That  is,  why^  should  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Italian  body  politic? 

The  name  of  tiie  citv  of  Fiume,  a  little  speck  on  the  map  of  Europe 
is  an  advance  sentinel  of  democratic  civilization  in  contact  with  tiie 
influences  of  central,  eastern,  and  southern  Europe;  it  assumes  a 
transcendent  importance  with  regard  to  Italians  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in  the  conflict  now  going  on, 
and  extending,  of  the  Bolshevik  leveling  program  of  Slav-Bussia 
and  associates. 

For  a  basical  understandinj^  of  the  Fiume  self-determination  in  its 
relation  with  the  Italian  aspirations  in  the  Adriatic  it  is  paramount 
to  call  first  ^our  attention  to  the  physical  lines  of  the  defonse  of 
democratic  civilization  in  Europe  itself. 

The  line  of  defense  of  Boman  civilization  has  been  for  500  years 
along  tiie  Rhine  and  the  Danube.    When  that  immense  dam  broke, 
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Liatin  civilization  foundered  with  the  jus  gentium  proclaimed  by 
Rome,  almost  to  its  disappearance  for  centuries,  until  a  new  scien- 
tific and  Italian  civilizing  power  spread  over  Europe  and  the  world. 
in  the  splendors  of  the  renaissance  of  arts  and  the  discoveries  or 
science.  Never  more  so  humanly  perfect  collective  expressions  of  it, 
as  in  the  name  of  Gallileus,  Leonald,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  ana 
Columbus,  the  giants  of  ^^  Benaissance." 

Now,  passing  from  the  fifteenth  centurv  to  the  twentieth,  during 
which  this  second  Latin  civilization  spread  all  over  Europe,  reaching 
America,  we  have  arrived  at  the  necessity  of  a  new  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, international  in  character,^  over  and  above  conflicting  social 
theories.  Honorable  Senators,  it  is  still  in  Europe  that  this  new  form 
of  civilization  must  be  defended  by  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  democ- 
racy against  militarism  and  Bolshevism  theories  and  might.  And 
this  time  no  more  behind  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  but  from  the 
Northern  Sea  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Rhine  along  the  watershed 
of  the  Alps  from  Switzerland  to  Retia,  Camic,  Julian,  Velebit,  and 
Dinaric  Alps  until  you  reach  Albania.  Should  the  United  States  of 
America  allow  it  to  be  pierced  at  any  point,  should  you  allow  the 
Adriatic  line  from  Fiume,  the  apex  of  the  defense — that  is,  the  eastern 
pillar  of  the  new  dam — to  be  undermined  by  visionary  conceptions  of 
an  instant  or  future  possible  Wilsonian  European  Arcadia,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  democratic  civilization  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  tur- 
bulent eastern  and  southern  Slav  elements  right  now,  viz,  before  they 
could  polarize  into  orderly  democratic  States. 

Fiume  and  Dalmatia  in  the  vast  reorganization  and  rejuvenation 
of  political  Europe  assume,  therefore,  a  position  of  immediate  con- 
sistency of  paramount  value.  Not  only  for  the  city  itself  or  even  for 
Italy  but  in  the  broadest  sense  for  civilization. 

Coming  to  Fiume  herself  these  facts  are  already  known  to  you, 
first,  that  in  the  first  fortnight  of  October,  1918,  upon  a  proclamation 
of  the  then  Austrian  Emperor,  every  one  of  the  Crown  lands  of  the 
empire  was  admitted  to  self-determination.  Fiume,  a  separate  polit- 
ical body  in  the  dual  monarchy,  declared  then  before  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  through  her  deputy,  the  Hon.  Andrea  OissnacK,  her 
independence.  And  October  29,  that  is  before  the  final  victory  of  the 
Italian  armies  and  iJie  foundering  of  the  dual  monarchy  as  such, 
the  city  of  Fiume  by  popular  vote  proclaimed  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  present  national  council  not  only  political  independence 
but   also  her  self-determination   to  join  the  Italian   motherland, 

Sutting  herself  temporarily  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
emocracy. 

The^  cablegram  addressed  to  your  committee  by  the  National 
Council  of  Fiume,  the  only  authority  elected  and  recognized  by  the 
Fiumeans,  and  read  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  is  a  document  that  we  American  citizens  beg  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  under  its  rules  that  this  and  other  documents  which  will 
be  submitted  may  properly  come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  in  the  discussion  of  tnat  part  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  which 
will  affect  Fiume  and  Dalmatia. 

I  purposely  avoid  any  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  treaty  to 
Austria  and  to  anything  that  may  have  happened  or  shall  happen 
at  the  peace  conference  in  Paris,  only  aiming  capitally  to  furnish 
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in  a  summary  form  the  main  reasons  underlying  Flume's  unmis- 
takable self-determination,  as  follows : 

Geoffraphical  reasons,  historical  reasons,  ethnographic  and-  philo- 
logical reasons,  economic  and  commercial  reasons,  and  political 
reasons. 

Geographical  reasons, — ^The  city  of  Fiume  is  situated  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  peninsula  of  Istraia,  a  part  of  continental  Italy.  It  is 
located  within  the  Julian  Alps,  between  Mount  Nevoso  and  the 
Velebit  Massif,  forming  the  pass  of  Fiume,  which,  if  not  under 
immediate  Italian  control,  is  an  easy  gate  of  invasion.  Two  bar- 
barian  invasions,  in  fact,  of  grand  style  have  forced  in  410  and  MS 
A.  D;  their  destructive  Hun  masses  into  the  very  heart  of  Italy. 
Hence  Fiume,  according  to  her  location,  is  within  the  orographic 
Alpine  boundaries  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  covering  in  her  suzer- 
ainty 10,000  square  miles. 

In  speaking  of  the  geographic  location  of  the  city  of  Fiume  it  is, 
perhaps,  usenil  to  state  at  once  the  existence  of  the  city  of  Snssak, 
a  suburb  on  the  left  shore  of  the  stream  Fiumara,  a  confluent  of 
the  River  Eneo,  because  her  Slav  majority  has  been  used  by  an 
Austrian  imperial  statistician — ^and  but  yesterday  before  you  by  the 
Slavs  of  the  south — ^with  a  view  to  swell  the  number  of  Slavs  in 
Flume's  statistics. 

I  shall  speak  of  population  and  statistics  later  on,  but  it  is  useful 
to  state  at  once  that  Sussak  only  about  30  years  ago  was  a  small 
village,  where  the  Italian  language  was  prevalent,  that  has  been  since 
1866  colonized  by  Slav  elements  under  the  activities  of  Vienna,  fis 
was  the  ancient  Italian  cities  of  Dalmatia  herself,  in  order  to 
denationalize  them  all. 

Historical  reasons. — Three  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  first 
Romans  occupied  the  section  which  is  now  that  of  Fiume,  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  fortified  it  with  strategic  walls,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  excellent,  indicating  that  since  those  days  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  what  was  afterwards  the  Oppidum  of  Tarsatica. 

It  is  Que  to  the  municipal  or  communal  orgamsms  of  Roma  body 
politic  that  Latin  civilization  did  not  disappear  under  Hun,  Slav, 
and  Mongol  invasions  into  Italy  wh3n  the  militery  dam  of  the 
empire,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  gave  way  under  their  masses  and 
might. 

Fiume  emerges  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  destruction, 
when  invasions  in  Italy  were  diminishing  in  the  foiin  of  a  free  Ital- 
ian municipality  or  commune,  to  remain  such  to  our  own  days.  In- 
flexibly, immutably,  although  passing  in  the  course  of  centuries  under 
different  influences  and  rules;  the  Franks,  the  princely  patriarchs, 
bishops,  archbishops  of  feudalism,  until  in  1471  she  fell  under  the 
hegemony  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

In  1530  Fiume,  that  had  status  of  her  own,  received  additional 
ones,  that  is,  two  councils  presided  over  by  two  judges  (Duumviri^ 
and  a  caesarian  captain.  Thus,  chosen  from  the  leading  citizen-s  of 
Fiume  and  put  under  oath  to  respect  the  municipal  statutes  of  the 
city,  by  the  Duumviri  or  judges,  the  sundics  or  mayors,  and  the 
people  assembled. 
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In  1776  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  upon  the  insistent  request  of  the 
Fiiimeans,  made  Fiume  territory  over  to  Hungary,  but  as  a  separate 
political  body  ("corpus  separatum  adueraem  regni  coronae"). 

It  is  under  these  very  summary  historical  premises  that  Fiume 
reached  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  that  shook  the  Hapsburg  Empire,  1848-49,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Ban  of  Croatia  and  Kept  under  the  most  ferocious 
Oroatian  yoke  for  18  years. 

In  1869,  however,  by  rescript  of  the  then  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  the  city  and  territory  of  Fiume  was  restored,  always  as  a 
municipal  independent,  separate  political  body  within  the  Empire, 
and  attached  as  such  to  the  Crown  of  Hungary,  although  about  300 
miles  distant  from  the  Adriatic.  The  Government  of  Budapest, 
planning  to  use  Fiume  as  a  naval  expedient  base,  as  Austria  reserved 
Trieste  for  herself  and  Germany,  with  a  view  to  their  well-known 
policy  of  "  dranch  nach  osten,"  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  pointing  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Never  in  history , except  atone  time  for  two  or  three  years, have  the 
Ilapsbures  permitted  Cfroatia  to  annex  Fiume,  although  Croatia  be- 
gins on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream  dividing  her  from  the  city  of 
Sussak.  And  it  is  quite  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  19  years  dur- 
ing which  the  city  has  been  under  the  Croatian  yoke,  as  I  said,  that 
she  unalterably  refused  to  occupy  the  two  seats  afforded  her  in  the 
Croatian  Parliament,  or  Sabor.  There  never  was  love  lost,  indeed, 
between  Fiumeans  and  Croatians,  the  Latin  civilizing  element,  and 
the  Slav  faithful  under  serfdom  to  the  autocracy  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

From  1869  to  1918  Hungary,  representing  through  its  governor  the 
Imperial  Austrian  autocracy,  aid  all  that  hard  rule  and  tyranny  could 
do  to  denationalize  Fiume,  to  destroy  her  municipal  secular  organ- 
ism. Without  result.^  however,  owing  to  the  inextinguishable  spirit 
of  Italianity  of  the  Fiumeans  manifesting  itself  in  many  ways,  at  all 
possible  occasions,  such  as  those  most  eloquent  of  furnishing  volun- 
t^rs  in  all  the  wars  waged  by  Italy  for  independence  since  1848,  as 
well  as  in  this  last  war  of  their  final  redemption.  No  group  of  Latin 
descent,  even  within  the  Italian  Peninsula,  offered  in  history  such 
an  inflexible  racial  spirit,  such  historical  continuity  of  an  Italian 
municipal  organism  as  did  Fiume. 

No  wonder  thus  if  the  deputy  of  Fiume  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1918,  declared  the  independence  of  the  city  before  the  Magyar 
Parliament  as  other  imperial  crownlands  and  organized  since  Oc- 
tober 18  a  national  council,  when  the  Hungarian  civil  and  military 
authorities  and  garrison  fled  from  the  city  with  the  imperial  gov- 
ernor at  the  advance  of  the  Italian  victorious  armies  on  the  Piave. 

The  subsequent  agitation  of  the  Fiumeans,  it  must  be  noticed,  is 
not  due  to  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  justice  of  American  democracy, 
known  to  many  of  them  living  in  America  and  to  the  intellectual 
men  of  the  council,  but  to  those  contingent  reasons  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later  on,  converging  in  the  dreaded  conclusion  that  under  the 
treaty  of  peace  being  manipulated  at  Paris  without  their  direct  con- 
sent their  Italian  city  might  be  put  under  Croatian  rule. 

PhUologioal  reasons. — ^The  language  of  the  peoi>le  being  its  most 
livijig  expression  in  the  daily  affirmation  of  its  national  racial  spirit 
and  aspirations,  the  Italian  idiom  has  been  at  all  times  that  the 
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city  of  Flume,  the  official  language  used  between  the  municipal  coun- 
cil and  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  as  well  as  in  all  municipal  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  the  city,  which  are  uninterruptedly  Italian. 
Even  the  inscriptions  on  the  graves  of  the  cemeteries  of  Fiume  are 
100  per  cent  Italian.  The  Emperors  of  Austria  on  ascending  the 
throne  received  the  homage  of  the  city  in  Italian  and  separately  from 
any  other  part  of  the  crownlands.  A  privilege  granted  only  to 
Fiume  and  the  Hungarian  city  of  Peccs.  Moreover,  the  Hungarian 
Government  itself  since  1869  corresponded  with  Fiume  in  Italian 
only.  The  Italian  language  is  being  used  exclusively  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Fmme,  the  courts,  schools,  the  press,  the  navi- 
gation companies,  the  governor  passports,  and  all  other  documents 
inherent  to  port  transactions,  and  the  citizens,  the  87  per  cent  of 
Fiume  city.  Foreigners  are  wont  to  learn  Italian,  as  are  English 
all  foreign  bom  in  the  United  States.  All  deputies  of  Fiume  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  since  1869  have  been  Italians  and  the  munici- 
pal representatives  of  the  cit^  also,  except  at  one  sitting  by  a  Hun- 
garian, Count  Ludovic  Bathian.  If,  therefore,  under  the  14  points 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  any  one  people  of  the  former  dual 
monarchy  is  entitled  to  self-determination  that  one  are  the  Fiumeans. 

Ethnological  reasons. — After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of 
Occident  and  notwithstanding  the  great  Slav  invasion  of  the  seventh 
century,  among  others,  which  threatened  to  submerge  every  vestige 
of  Latin  ethnologv  and  Boman  political  organism,  the  Latin  group 
of  Fiume  survived  owing  to  the  mdomitable  racial  spirit  of  the  pop- 
ulation, persisting  on  one  side  secular  Slav  infiltration  and  the  con- 
stant pressure  ot  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  And  on  the  threshold  of 
the  world  war  even  the  manipulated  last  imperial  statistics  acknowl- 
edge 65  per  cent  Italian  population  as  against  22  per  cent  Slavonic 
and  13  per  cent  Hungarian,  including  employees,  garrisons,  and  even 
transients.  The  last  census,  taken  by  the  National  Council  of  Fiume 
after  the  war,  resulted  in  28,911  Italians,  9,092  Croats,  1,674  Slovenes, 
161  Serbs,  4,431  Hungarians,  1,616  Germans,  and  379  mixed  nation- 
alities. 

Economic  reasons, — Import  and  export  statistic  figures  prove  that 
the  port  of  Fiume  was  not  needed  either  by  Croatia  or  otner  Slavs^ 
that  it  was  not  the  result  of  the  economic  interest  of  Croatia  or  any 
other  Slav  group,  but  of  the  whole  interland,  especially  of  Hungary 
proper.  All  the  commerce  afiluing  to  Jugo-Slavia  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  found  its  way  to  Jugo-Slavia  through  central  lines  of 
affluence  that  are  all  und^r  the  parallel  of  Fiume,  the  45^°.  And 
even  if  as  the  tentative  Kingdom  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovenes  should 
be  granted  by  the  peace  conference  then  the  ports  of  trade  affluence 
are  all  connected  By  good  railroad  communications  with  Serenico. 
Spalato,  Metovic,  Kagusa,  and  Cattaro,  ports  of  great  capacity. 
Ajid  while  Hungary  would  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  port  of 
Fiume  she  does  not  aspire  to  it  under  any  form,  preferring,  lootori- 
ouslv,  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  Fiume,  closing  1915  Austrian 
statistics,  is  divided  as  follows : 

Seven  per  cent  for  Croatia,  18  per  cent  for  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina  together,  the  87  per  cent  of  these  four  Pro7- 
inces  import  and  export  passing  through  the  Dalmatian  ports  already 
quoted. 
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Politital  reasons, — The  political  importance  of  Fiume  as  to  a 
St  rategic  Roman  apex  in  defense  of  Italy  is  to-day,  as  in  Roman 
times,  paramount  between  democratic  ItaVy  and  peoples  entitled  to 
freedom  but  ^own  under  the  iron  rule  of  military  autocracy  for 
several  centuries  and  brought  abruptly  and  without  their  assistance 
by  Italian  valor  to  independence  in  direct  contact  with  democracy^ 
tte  evolutive  democracy  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  of  Garibaldi 
and  Mazzini.    It  being  common  history  that  all  the  representatives 
of  Croatians  and  Slovenes,  the  Reichstag  of  Vienna,  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Budapest,  or  in  the  Diet  of  Zagabria,  loudly,  unequivo- 
cally, and  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  empire  for  which  the  Slavs  fought 
to  tne  last  ditch  of  their  masters,  the  River  Piave,  against  their  own 
redemptors,  have  sided  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg.    And  when 
freed  by  the  Italian  victory,  excited  by  those  same  representatives, 
at  once  they  were  guided  by  them  to  seize  the  Austrian  fleet  with 
a  view  to  continue  to  dominate^  their  liberators  in  the*  Adriatic,  from 
the  high  Dalmatian  coast  against  the  indefensible  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula  between  Venice  and  Brindisi.    When  President  Wilson 
and  the  American  delegation  went  first  to  Europe,  the  Hun,  Aus- 
trian, and  Slav  propaganda,  supplied  by  franks,  pounds,  and  dollars 
for  years  was  intense  in  the  United  States,  and  that  of  Italy  was 
nil.     Their  conception  of  the    problem    of   the   Adriatic  between 
Italians  and  Slavs,  with  due  respect  to  their  knowledge  in  geography, 
ethnography,  and  history  of  Europe,  eventually  overshadowed  any 
other  appreciation.    Not  only  of  Flume's  selt-determination    and 
I>almatia\  Italian  origin,  but  the  natural  and  national  rights  of 
Italy,  the  faithful  democratic  ally,  the  historical  democratic  nation 
who  single-handed,  at  a  still,  dark  hour  for  the  alliance,  destroyed 
after  a  century  of  martyrdom  and  valor  one  of  the  two  central  mili- 
taristic powers  of  Europe  in  open  battle  51  Italian  divisions,  2  Eng- 
lishp  1  French,  Czecho-Slovak,  and  the  352d  American  Regiment 
against  73  divisions.    Or  at  that  date  38,000,000  Italians   pitched 
against  63,000,000  Germans,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Turks.    And 
no  revolution,  no  insurrection,  happened  during  the  war  and  before 
in  the  Austria-Hungarian  Empire  for  freedom.  •  And  except  from 
Bohemian-Moravia,  no  Slav  soldiers,  or  citizens  deserted  to  the  alli- 
ance on  the  western  and  Italian  fronts. 

Now,  as  to  the  relations  between  Italians  and  Jugo-Slavs,  about 
50,000,000  and  12,000,000,  respectively,  these  are  not  dependent  from 
propaganda  or  monopolistic  influences  in  the  Adriatic  mterland,  not 
on  theories  but  on  conditions.  The  interdependence  of  States  is  most 
desirable  and  possible  between  the  compact  democratic  nation  of 
Italy  and  the  still  inorganic  master  inhabiting  feaid  interland,  inter- 
dependence being  a  true  and  permanent  basis  for  a  league  of  nations, 
as  was  asserted  by  an  Italian  historian  a  century  ago,  Melchiorre 
Gioja;  provided,  however,  said  he,  Italy  is  in  the  possession  of  all  of 
her  mountain  boundaries. 

Honorable  Senators,  I  declare  I  have  not  great  faith  in  the  future 
decisions  concerning  the  Adriatic  by  the  peace  conference  sitting  at 
Paris,  and  I  shall  close  the  defense  of  Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  pinning 
my  faith  on  the  political  wisdom,  spirit  of  justice,  and  authority  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  redress  a  denial  of 
justice,  that  of  Fiume,  only  second  to  Shantung. 
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STATEMENT  07  MB.  S.  A.  COTILLO,  STATE  SENATOR,  NEW  TOKK, 

N.  T. 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  representing  practically 
1,000,000  Italian-Americans  in  the  State  of  New  York;  I  represent 
here  the  Italian  press  of  New  York;  I  represent  here  the  Loyal 
Labor  Legion  of  Ifew  York,  consisting  of  over  20,000  members;  I 
represent  here  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy,  which  is  an  order 
throughout  the  country  having  a  membership  in  the  State  of  New 
York  of  over  50,000 ;  1  also  represent  the  Independent  Order  of  the 
Sons  of  Italy;  and  I  represent  various  other  organizations  which 
have  forwarded  to  me  resolutions  adopted  at  their  conventions.  I 
represent,  also,  that  famous  Italian  review,  II  Carroccio,  which  has 
been  verj  active  during  the  war  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
civilization. 

I  tried  to  treat  this  question,  judging  from  what  I  saw  here  at 
the  hearing  yesterday  and  from  an  American  point  of  view,  I  tried 
to  be  practical  and  present  to  the  committee  some  evidence  that  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  members  who 
have  been  experts  on  this  question  are  not  able  to  speak  because 
they  are  citizens  of  a  foreign  country;  and  if  there  are  any  points 
that  any  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  be  enlightened  on,  or  if 
there  are  any  matters  that  the  committee  has  not  received  informa- 
tion in  regard  to,  we  will  be  able,  through  those  men,  to  throw  some 
light  on  uiose  questions.  I  want  to  say  also  that  we  are  glad  to  be 
given  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  Italy's  just  claims. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  be  in  Italy  during  the  conflict 
saw  marked  evidences  of  her  great  sacrifices,  the  force  which  she  in- 
stilled in  the  war,  and  the  great  part  which  she  continually  contrib- 
uted. WeU  do  I  remember  during  the  time  I  was  in  Italy,  when  I 
toured  from  north  to  south  for  over  four  months,  being  sent  there  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Public  Information,  and  as  I  went  from  town 
to  town  the  marked  sujfferings  of  the  people  and  the  unusual  contribu- 
tion which  was  given  so  freely  by  both  the  civilian  and  the  military 
population. 

Now,  in  reference  to  Fiume,  permit  me  to  quote  what  an  Italian, 
who  fought  for  20  years  for  the  redemption  of  Fiume,  says : 

Fiume  is  ItaUan  by  the  blood  that  flows  in  her  veins,  by  the  words  of  her 
mouth,  and  the  burning  desire  of  her  heart. 

Fiume  has  always  fought  against  foreign  oppression. 

Austria-Hungary,  with  whom  the  United  States  went  to  war,  is 
composed  of  three  parts — Austria,  Hungary,  and  a  political  and  sepa- 
rate body  of  Fiume.  It  is  undisputed  that  Fiume,  historically  and 
geographically,  was  a  separate  corporate  body,  and  was  even  recog- 
nized by  its  Government,  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire,  which 
authorized  Fiume  to  declare  her  own  national  government  and  to 
constitute  herself  an  autonomous  body  by  virtue  of  the  Austrian 
Hungarian  Deputy  Ossoinack,  who,  on  October  18,  declared  Flume's 
self-determination,  by  virtue  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  on 
October  18, 1918,  the  same  day.  The  proclamation  issued  by  Charles 
I,  Emperor  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  of  which  this  is  part,  states  as 
follows : 

Austria,  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  people,  must  become  a  federal  State, 
in  which  every  race  will  constitute  a  self-state  governing  body  within  its  terri- 
tory   *    •    *, 
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This  new  form  of  Government  proposed  by  Charles  I  guaranteed  each  na< 
tlonal  State  that  composed  the  Empire  its  autonomy. 

Permit  me,  at  this  time,  to  show  why  Fiume  is  entitled  to  self- 
determination,  and  why  this  committee  should  adopt  proper  meas- 
ures in  order  to  pay  heed  to  her  request. 

On  January  8,  1918,  the  President  declared  before  Conffress  his 
famous  14  points,  thereby  giving  notice  to  the  world  of  Ainerica's 
stand.  In  order  to  comply  with  this  requirement  issued  by  our 
P^resident,  Charles  T,  Emperor  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  issued  the 
proclamation  that  1  nave  hereinbefore  stated. 

Soon  after  the  proclamation  by  Charles  I,  Fiume^  through  its  rep- 
resentative, the  Hon.  Andrea  Ossoinack,  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, declared  Flume's  self-determination. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  offer  a  correct 
copy  of  the  transcript  oi  what  transpired  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment on  October  18,  1918,  containing  what  was  said  by  the  deputy 
of  Fiume,  the  Hon.  Andrea  Ossoinack.    He  said,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Austria-Hungary  having  admitted  the  principle  of  self-determination  in  her 
I>eace  proposals,  Flume  as  a  corpus  separatum  claims  that  right  for  Itself.  In 
accordance  with  this  right,  it  wishes  to  exercise,  without  any  kind  of  hindrance, 
the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people.  I  shaU  make  hefore  this  exalted 
House  the  following  clear  and  concise  statement:  Fiume  stands  for  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  her  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record  if  you  want  to. 
Read  it,  if  you  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Conux).  It  is  not  very  long.  I  will  read  it.  This  shows,  what 
Deputy  Ossoinack  said,  and  I  will  read  this  transcript    [Reading:] 

6TEN0GBAPHIC   REPOBT  OF  THE  SPEECH   DELIVEBED  BY   THE   DEPUTY   OY  FIUME,   THE 
HON.  ANDBEA  OSSOISACK,  IN  THE  HUNGAfilAN  PABLIAMENT  ON  OCTOBEB  18,  1918. 

Exalted  House,  the  war  has  upset  the  world,  and  it  seems  now  that  peace  will 
upset  it  even  niore.  While  within  our  borders  the  Groatians  claim  Fiume  for 
themselyes,  foreign  dispatches  bring  us  the  news  that  Fiume  wiU  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  In  view  of  these  tendencies,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  in 
this  exalted  House  and  before  the  whole  world  against  anybody  who  may  in- 
tend to  hand  Fiume  over  to  the  Groats.    [General  applause.] 

Because  Fiume  has  not  only  never  been  Groat,  but  has  on  the  contrary  always 
been  Italian  in  the  past  and  must  remain  Italian  in  the  future. 

The  Hon.  Jusica  (Slovene)  (addressing  the  deputies  of  the  Labor  Party). 
Applaud  now. 

The  Hon.  Ossoisacs  (continuing).  For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  Fiume  for  its  position  in  international  law  constitutes  a  "corpus 
separatum,"  and  because  such  an  arbitrary  decision  of  the  fate  of  Fiume  would 
be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  the  peoples  for  self-determination 
rsigDS  of  approval  from  the  left],  I  beg  to  make  the  foUowing  declaration  [from 
the  benches  of  the  Labor  Party :  "  On  whose  behalf?  "] 

The  Hon.  Ossoisack  (continuing).  I  will  tell  you  that  also,  but  it  is  ridicu- 
lous.   We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  when  such  questions  can  be  put 

Referring  to  that  above,  I,  as  the  deputy  of  Fiume,  elected  by  a  unanimous 
vote  [addressing  the  Labor  Par^«  "  Do  you  understand?  "],  beg  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing declaraion  [reads] : 

"  Austria-Hungary  having  admitted  the  principle  of  self-determination  in  her 
peace  proposals,  Fiume,  as  a  "  corpus  separatum,'*  claims  that  right  for  itself. 
In  accordance  with  this  right  it  wishes  to  exercise,  without  any  kind  of  hin- 
drance, the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people. 

"  I  wish  to  make  before  this  exalted  House  the  following  clear  and  precise 
statement:  Flume  stands  for  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the  people.'* 
(Appla^is^  <^<1  signs  of  approval  from  the  left,  protests  from  the  right.1 
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A  few  days  following  Fiume's  declaration  in  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament and  following  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  the  several 
nationalities  that  composed  tne  Austria-Hungary  Empire  also  made 
a  declaration  of  self-determination,  and  they  were  immediately  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  as  Jugo-Slavia,  Polish  Republics,  and 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  but  until  this  day  Fiume  h&s  yet  to 
be  recognized  by  America. 

Another  assurance  was  given  Fiume  when  Bonar  Law,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  October  24, 1918,  promised  to  the  nationalities 
oppressed  by  Austria-Hungary  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  all  their  deliberations  at  the  peace  conference 
concerning  all  their  varied  interests. 

But  the  people  of  Fiume  did  not  cease  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
their  will,  and  on  October  80,  four  days  before  the  armistice  was 
signed,  the  people  of  Fiiime  gathered  and  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

The  Italian  National  Council  of  Fiume,  assembled  to-day  in  fall  session,  de- 
clares that  by  reason  of  that  right  whereby  all  the  nations  have  a,ttained  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  the  city  of  Fiume.  which  up  to  now  was  a  "  separate  body  ** 
constituting  an  Italian  National  Commune,  also  claims  for  itself  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  Taking  its  stand  on  this  right  the  national  council  prodaims 
Flume  united  to  its  motherland*  Italy.  The  ItaUan  national  council  considers 
as  provisional  the  state  of  things  that  commenced  on  October  29,  1018,  and  it 
places  its  right  under  the  protection  of  America,  the  mother  of  liberty  and  of 
universal  democracy.  And  it  awaits  the  sanction  of  this  right  at  the  hands  of 
the  peace  congress. 

With  all  the  previous  assurances  given  to  Fiume,  the  National 
Council  of  the  city  of  Fiume  sent  a  delegate  to  the  peace  conference, 
but  was  not  admitted,  which  was  a  clear  violation  of  her  national 
standing,  and  she  was  not  even  placed  on  the  same  equality  as  the 
other  oppressed  delivered  nationalities.  The  peace  conference,  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  Charles  I  for  the  right 
of  self-determination,  and  in  violation  of  the  promises  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  refused  recognition  to  Fiume's  representative,  but  the 
delegate  Deputy  Ossoinack  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  private 
con:Srence  with  members  of  the  conference  and  President  Wilson, 
to  explain  and  make  his  claims  for  the  rights  of  the  people  he  rep- 
resented. This  total  disregard  of  Fiume's  rights  did  not  discourage 
the  National  Council  of  the  city  of  Fiume,  and  they  presented  to  the 
peace  conference  briefs  in  support  of  their  claims,  receipts  of  which 
were  acknowledged  by  the  conference,  under  date  of  March  28, 1919, 
and  the  said  briefs  asked  that  the  decision  by  said  council  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1918,  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  peace  conference. 

Fiume  again,  by  virtue  of  its  undisputed  right  of  self-government, 
on  April  18,  1919,  voted  a  second  time  by  plebiscite  to  be  united  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  all  the  commercial  bodies  and  civic  clubs 
were  unanimously  in  support  of  said  dfcision  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  city  of  Fiume  sent  70  or  more  telegrams  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence, asking  unconditional  annexation  to  Italy,  and  the  municipality 
and  national  council  sent  the  following  dispatch,  which  is  signed  by 
President  Grossich : 

The  national  cound|l»  whidi  on  October  80, 1918,  solemnly  claimed  the  onion 
of  Flume  to  Italy  and  placed  Its  plebiscite  under  the  protection  of  America, 
expects  from  the  conference  the  vindication  of  its  right,  Justice,  and  liberty. 
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that  they  be  made  inviolable  according  to  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  of 
Flume.  In  these  hours,  when  the  fate  of  Flume  Is  being  decided,  the  national 
council  appeals  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  conference,  expressing  Its  firm 
faith  that  the  plebiscite,  based  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  President  Wilson, 
will  be  ratified  by  the  conference.  Flume,  which  in  1720,  1779,  in  1867,  and  in 
1918,  decided  its  own  fate  of  itself,  reafllrms  by  a  plebiscite  vote  Its  indestruct- 
ible right  to  self-determination  and  its  unalterable  will  to  belong  to  Italy. 

Pbesideott  Obossich. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  previous  telegram  was  sent  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Flume  agam  made  themselves  heard,  and  on  May  81,  following 
a  conference,  to  internationalize  the  part  of  Fiume,  between  Premier 
Orlando  and  the  representative  of  Fiume,  the  national  council  of 
Fiiime,  on  learning  of  the  subject  of  the  conference,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

To  a  ooundl  who  refuses  the  right  of  men  we  answer  "  No.**  We  are  ItaUan 
and  not  a  savage  tilbe,  and*  above  aU,  we  are  men  who  can  not  believe  that 
natioDs  of  a  Washington,  of  s  Victor  Hugo,  of  a  Gladstone  dare  to  shoot  their 
cannons  against  a  Uttie  indefmslble  town,  and  we  are  now  and  forever  more 
proud  of  our  liberty  and  our  Itallanity. 

Thy  sent  this  appeal  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  Senator 
Lodge,  and  he  referred  it  to  the  Senate  on  June  6,  1919.  At  the 
same  time  it  told  the  peace  conferanoe  to  not  consider  further  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Fiume,  as  they  would  be  perfectly  s&tisfie^ 
to  entrust  their  fate  and  their  liberty  to  America. 

You  have  before  you  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  covenant  of  the 
league  of  nations  under  discussion,  and  we  think  it  is  }ust  and 
proper  to  discuss  the  Fiume  question,  because  we  Americans  believe 
that  in  determining  the  disposition  of  Fiume  the  will  of  its  people 
has  been  totally  disregardea,  and  that  peace  in  the  Adriatic  has  also 
been  ignored.  If  peace  does  not  prevail  in  the  Adriatic,  would  not 
America  be,^  in  duty  bound,  either  oy  legal  or  by  moral  obligation,  to 
intercede  with  its  soldiers  and  its  wealth? 

By  virtue  of  the  evidence  heretofore  given,  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  all  the  power  to  negotiate  and  must  ne^tiate  directly  with 
tJie  national  council  of  the  city  of  Fiume.  If  me  American  nation 
disregards  entirely  the  status  of  Fiume,  a  peculiar  situation  arises, 
namely,  that  America,  being  at  war  with  all  the  Austrian  Empire^ 
she  would  be  making  peace  with  Austria,  with  Croatia,  with  Jugo- 
slavia, with  Czechoslovakia  and  would  remain  at  war  with  the  sep- 
arate corpus  free  city  of  Fiume. 

We  can  not  discuss  nor  dispute  Fiume's  right  to  self-determination. 
The  national  council  that  proclaimed  her  self-detennination  counts 
on  the  sympathetic  encouragement  of  America  and  its  power  ema- 
nated by  a  plebiscite.  All  the  accusations  that  questioned  or  con- 
tested the  right  of  the  National  Council  of  Fiume  to  govern  them 
have  proven  false,  and  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate these  accusations. 

The  United  States  Senate,  in  considering  the  treaty  of  peace, 
must  consider  the  position  oi  Fiume,  and  must  necessarily  request 
that  the  treaties  that  will  be  entered  into  with  the  enemies,  that  all 
these  treaties  must  respect  the  right  of  nationality  and  must  heed 
the  voice  of  the  opi>reesed  people  of  the  world  who  long  for  liberty 
and  self-determination  ana  the  pursuit  of  happiness  such  as  is  Uie 
case  of  the  rfree  people  of  Fiume. 
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Fiume  sent,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles 
her  own  delegates,  who  were  neard  and  made  their  wishes  known, 
consistent  with  the  14  points  laid  down  by  President  Wilson- 

Our  President  has  interested  himself  in  this  question,  and  on 
April  23,  referring  to  the  Fiume  situation  in  Paris  he  said  in  part: 

The  Interests  are  not  now  in  question,  but  the  rights  of  peoples  of  states, 
new  and  old,  of  liberated  peoples,  and  peoples  whose  rulers  have  never  ac- 
counted them  worthy  of  a  right,  above  all  the  right  of  the  world  to  peace  aod 
to  such  settlement  of  interest  as  shall  mal^e  peace  secure.  Has  not  Fiume 
asked  to  be  annexed  to  her  mother  Italy?  Would  not  peace  be  more  aecure 
were  terms  given  to  a  friendly  ally  such  as  Italy  than  to  a  Jngoslav  natioD 
that  does  not  exist  and  who  were  our  enemies?    ShaU  we  doubt  Italy? 

Permit  me  here  to  quote  what  Senator  Owen  said  on  July  31, 1918, 
before  the  Senate : 

Shall  we  doubt  Italy?  The  Italian  people  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
glorious  in  war  and  magnificent  in  peace.  When  Paris  was  about  to  be  struck 
down  by  the  advancing  field-gray  troops  of  Germany,  coming  like  swarms  of 
locusts  down  upon  the  Marne,  it  was  Italy  that  told  the  French  statesman, 
"  You  need  not  guard  the  borders  between  France  and  Italy.  Italy  wiU  not 
stand  by  Grermany  in  a  war  of  aggression."  Italy  made  a  treaty  with  Germany 
and  Austria,  a  defensive  alliance,  against  aggression  on  Germany  and  Aastria, 
but  not  by  Germany  and  Austria  on  undefended  borders  of  others,  or  any 
unprovoked  assault  upon  their  neighbors.     Shall  we  question  Italy  when  the 

^Italians  by  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  died  for  a  common 

'cause  with  us? 

If  the  peace  conference  at  Versailles  has  ignored  this  important 
question  of  Fiume,  I  think  it  is  just  and  fair  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  pay  heed  to  the  virtues  of  these  oppressed 
people  of  Fiume,  who  long  for  liberty  and  turn  to  our  shores  for  a 
sympathetic  encouragement. 

The  people  of  this  country,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  not  let  go  unnoticed 
the  appeal  of  Fiume  on  October  30,  1918,  by  proclaiming  their  right 
and  long  desire  to  be  annexed  to  Italy,  beciBiuse  if  we  did  we  would 
betray  our  own  traditions  of  liberty  and  hiunanity  that  the  American 
Nation  so  well  typifies.  I  could  conclude  here  and  stand  on  Fiume's 
inalienable  right,  but  we  may  consider  further  this  question  in  rela- 
tion to  actual  conditions  of  to-day. 

Fiume  enters  in  the  war  program  as  it  does  with  the  Italian  peace 
terms.  Fiume  is  by  population  Italian,  by  language,  geographically 
and  historically,  and  oy  all  that  makes  up  a  nation.  Its  Italian  char- 
acter was  even  recognized  by  the  Austrian-Hungarian  empire.  In 
Fiume,  all  the  mayors,  all  the  deputies,  the  members  of  the  munici- 
pal council,  members  of  the  chamber  oi  commerce  and  of  the  courts 
have  always  been  Italian.  Therefore,  it  is  self-evident  that  they  can 
think  for  themselves ;  they  can  dispose  of  their  own  fate,  and  who  can 
deny  them  the  right  to  join  their  mother  country! 

Italy  entered  the  war  to  aid  the  cause  of  civilization;  she  pos- 
sessed the  same  ideals  as  our  boys  who  fought  and  shed  their  blood 
at  Belleau  Wood  and  Chateau-Thierry.  Italy  at  the  same  time 
fought  to  safeguard  her  national  existence,  and  the  safety  of  the 
world  depends  upon  the  proper  rectification  of  her  natural  boun- 
daries. The  annexation  or  the  provinces  of  Venetia,  Julia,  Fiume. 
and  part  of  Dalmatia  is  the  completion  of  the  Italian  national  and 
^ographical  unit,  that. unit  which  the  Italians ^have  been  struggling 
or  for  long  years  with  perfect  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
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The  world  well  knows  Italy's  sacrifices  in  this  war,  and  in  spite  of 
her  severe  handicaps  the  part  which  she  played  for  the  cause  of  civi- 
lization. The  Italians  have  no  imperialistic  aims.  Italy  does  not 
seek  expansion  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation.  They  ask  only  for 
what  rightfully  belong  to  them.  Their  traditions  and  their  iaeals 
are  incompatible  with  imperialistic  aims.  Neither  did  they  enter  the 
war  for  selfish  motives.  Italy  could  have  received  all  she  wanted 
by  remaining  neutral.  The  voice  of  the  people,  impsUed  by  the  spirit 
of  ri^ht  and  universal  justice,  demanded  that  she  enter  the  war  upon 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  to  right  the  wrong  perpetrated  upon  civiliza- 
tion by  the  Central  Powers. 

In  1914  she  repudiated  the  triple  alliance  and  declared  her  neu- 
trality, thereby  permitting  France  to  use  the  army  she  had  assembled 
on  the  Swiss  frontier  for  other  service. 

Again,  in  1915,  Italy  renounced  her  neutrality  and  cast  her  lot  with 
the  Allies,  thereby  placing  the  central  empires  in  the  precarious 
situation  as  was  stated  by  Ludendorf .  This  action  unquestionably 
made  final  victory  for  the  Allies  possible. 

In  November,  1917,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Gen.  Foch,  and  under 
the  Italian  command,  assuming  the  entire  responsibility,  Italy  alone 
checked  the  invasion  at  the  Piave  and  thereby  saved  Venice,  and  at 
the  same  time  saved  all  of  the  Adriatic  from  Austrian  conquest  and 
saved  Italy  from  total  destruction,  thereby  saving  the  cause  of  the 
Allies. 

I  may  say  here,  in  order  to  give  this  a  personal  coloring,  that  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Paris,  in  May,  1918,  and  had  the  extreme 
honor  to  have  a  conference  with  Gen.  Pershing  in  reference  to  send- 
ing American  troops  into  Italy.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  the 
French  Army  was  pretty  bad,  and  I  recall  distinctly  the  general  stat- 
ing that  he  could  not  anord  to  give  any  troops  to  uplift  any  morale 
anywhere. 

I  am  talking  now  of  May,  1918.  Italv  at  that  time,  you  will  recall, 
had  not  recovered  after  Caporetto.  After  that  conference  with  Gen. 
Pershing  I  returned  to  Bome,  and  I  assured  Premier  Orlando  that 
America  would  send  some  troops.  We  finally  got  the  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-second  Regiment,  irom  Ohio,  consisting  of  3,600  men. 
Their  chief  purpose  in  going  to  Italy  was  to  uplift  the  Italian  morale, 
and  they  accomplished  it  very  well,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
Italy  has  always  loved  America.  As  1  say,  in  May,  1918,  there  ex- 
isted a  serious  crisis. 

In  May,  1918,  there  existed  a  serious  crisis.  The  morale  of  the 
allied  nations  had  been  shaken  under  the  awful  blows  of  the  German 
machine.  Courageous  France  was  making  its  last  stand,  her  man- 
hood was  all  but  spent.  England's  man  power  was  down  to  its  low- 
est ebb,  and  the  morale  of  her  people  was  tottering.  In  addition  to 
the  formidable  attacks  by  its  mi^ty  army,  Germany  was  making 
use  of  its  long-range  guns  and  aerial  attacks  to  weaken  the  resistance 
of  the  French  civilian  population.  Italy  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  awful  catastrophe  sustained  at  Caperetto,  and  could  not  ap- 
parently resist  another  major  attack,  and  her  people  were  becoming 
more  and  more  susceptible  to  defeatist  propaganda. 

Two  events,  which  to  my  mind  had  a  greater  bearing  upon  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  war  than  any  other  happening,  and  which 
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marked  the  turning  point  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies,  were  namelyr 
the  victorious  stand  of  the  Italian  army  on  the  Piave,  when  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  ^ns  and  material,  possessing  inferior  posi- 
tions protected  bv  hastily-constructed  fortifications,  it  repulsed  the 
Austnans,  and  tne  victory  of  the  American  Marines  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Belleau  Wooa. 

Italy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  enrolled  6,000,000  men;  of 
these,  losses  in  dead  were  500,000  on  the  battle  fields,  300,000  died  of 
disease,  and  600,000  permanently  disabled. 

There  may  be  some  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  here,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  latest  fibres  are  now  out,  but  the  inaccuracy, 
if  any,  in  the  figures  is  very  slight. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  who  called  to  her  colors  all  her 
available  manhood. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation,  not  excluding  Germany,  that 
had  her  19-year-old  youths  under  arms  for  one  year. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  that  had  her  18-year-oId  youths 
on  the  firing  line  since  May,  1918,  before  the  Piave. 

Italy  was  the  only  warring  nation  that  called  out  her  17-year-old 
youths. 

Italy,  at  the  time  she  entered  the  war,  was  a  nation  of  &7,OOO,P00, 
against  Austria's  54,000,000.  Austria  had  20  more  divisicMis  than 
Italy,  and  be  it  remembered  that  Austria's  division  is  a  larger  one 
than  an  Italian  division. 

Austria  had  8,000  more  artiUery  pieces  than  Italy.  She  had  not 
only  a  superiority  in  numbers,  but  her  artillery  is  ccMisidered  tedi- 
nically  superior. 

Austria  had  the  vast  advantage  of  position. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  tne  support  that  Italy  received 
from  the  Allies,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  the  nulitair 
assistance  given  to  her  is  concerned^  she  practically  shifted  for  her- 
self, with  the  exception  of  three  British  divisions,  two  French  divi- 
sions, and  one  Umted  States  regiment  consisting  of  8,600  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italy  maintained  in  France  a  whole  army  corps, 
which  was  greater  by  far  than  the  combined  allied  divisions  fighting 
on  the  Italian  front.  This  army  corps  comprised  the  picked  troops 
of  the  Italian  army,  and  gave  unexoelled  proof  of  their  valor  at  the 
battle  of  Bheims. 

Gentlemen,  in  spite  of  the  appallinji;  handicaps  under  which  the 
Italian  army  was  operating  and  with  insufficient  reserves,  51  Italian 
divisions,  three  British  divisions,  two  French  divisions,  and  one 
regiment  of  Americans  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  October,  1918. 
were  ordered  by  Gren.  Diaz  to  be^  a  major  offensive  extending  from 
Brenta  to  the  sea.  This  final  blow  resulted  in  the  complete  rout  of 
.  the  formidable  Austrian  army,  causing  the  surrender  of  500,000  men 
and  the  capture  of  unlimited  quantities  of  booty.  Thus  was  Austria 
definitely  rendered  helpless,  and  thus  was  final  victoiT  assured  to 
the  fighting  armies  of  the  Allies.  For  the  victory  of  the  Italian 
army  most  assuredly  brought  victory  to  the  Allies.  Without  the 
surrender  of  Austria,  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  Germany 
would  have  sought  peace  as  soon  as  she  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  deny  Italy  the  right  to  defend  the  rights  of  her 
confines,  or  to  accuse  her  of  oting  imperialistic  because  me  defends 
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the  rights  of  her  oppressed  sons,  means  to  deny  her  the  immense 
sacrifices  she  has  made  and  the  blood  she  has  shed  on  the  battle  field 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  If  you  deny  Fiume  to  the  Italians  and 
cede  it  to  Croatia,  according  to  President  Wilson,  it  will  mean  con- 
tinuous disturbances  and  you  will  never  have  i>eace  in  the  Adriatic. 
The  rancor  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  animosity  between  the  two 
nations,  Croatia  and  Italy,  that  only  yesterday  were  ferocious  ene- 
mies on  the  battle  field,  can  never  be  blotted  out  and  you  would  have 
a  constant  inborn  rivalry,  possibly  instigated  by  other  interests, 
commercial  and  otherwise,  that  would  constantly  menace  the  devel- 
opment of  Italy  and  all  the  world. 

Under  the  advantages  of  Italian  civilization  the  local  government 
of  Fiume  can  guarantee  the  widest  liberties  to  the  Jugo-Slavs;  in- 
stead the  Juso-Slav  government,  which  is  still  an  unknown  entitf 
and  composed  of  many  coaifiietiii^  factions,  is  preparing  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  coalition,  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  arms  of  libertv,  and  facilitate  also  the  renewing  of  Teutonic 
influences  in  the  Balkans  or  to  favor  the  Bokhevio  S&v  wave  that 
precipitates  toward  the  Adriatic.  Therefore  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Jugo-SIav  to  assume  to  protect  the  Italians. 

The  treaty  of  London  does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  free  city  of 
Fiume.  If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  intends  to  dwv  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  London  then  it  is  self-evident  that  Fiume 
remains  always  the  arbiter  to  decide  her  own  destinie&  And  it 
l3ec<»nes  even  more  evident  that  the  American  people  must  recognize 
the  sanctity  of  the  right  of  a  population  that  wants  no  more  masters 
or  oppressors. 

If  we  should  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  said  treaty  would  concern  Italy,  because  the 
pact  of  London,  said  treaty  would  concern  Italy,  because  the  pact 
of  London  is  only  a  contract  or  a  memorandum  with  which  the 
Government  of  Rome,  before  plunging  into  war,  insured  itself  against 
the  selfish  program  of  the  entente  conceived  against  Italy,  the  TJnited 
States  and  the  neutral  nations  by  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
Japan.  The  treaty  constitutes,  instead  of  an  act  of  Italian  imperial- 
ism^  as  people  have  been  led  to  believe,  a  defense  of  Italy's  national 
rights  endangered  by  the  entente  in  the  event  that  a  victory  could  be 
achieved  without  Italy's  help. 

Everything  that  the  treaty  of  London  grants  to  Italy  is  consistent 
with  tlie  whole  program  of  the  unity  of  the  Italian  nation,  because 
she  must  live  and  prosper  in  peace  m  order  to  protect  all  her  sons 
within  her  own  national  frontiers,  such  as  the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  Should  this  security  be  denied  to  Italy  in  the  Julian  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic  Sea  in  Dalmatia,  the  enemy  will  always  have  an  open 
way  to  invade  the  peninsula.  This  would  mean  the  dissolution  of 
the  national  unity  which  had  been  obtained  by  bloody  sacrifices,  with 
the  affirmation  of  democratic  plebiscites,  and  by  means  of  a  struggle 
which  marks,  in  the  history  of  liberty,  the  first  triumph  of  national 
rigbts  in  Europe. 

In  homage  to  this  fundamental  principle  of  national  unity  and  her 
independence,  Italy  opposed  in  1913  the  Austrian  plan  of  aggression 
against  Serbia.  In  order  to  protect  Serbia's  national  integrity  Italy 
refused  to  take  up  arms  together  with  Austria.    It  was  tor  the  na- 
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tional  cause  of  Belgium  and  Serbia  that  Italy  went  to  war  in  1915, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  favor  Serbia  that  Italy  renounced  in  the 
treaty  of  London  a  portion  of  Dalmatia  and  guaranteed  to  the 
Serbian  people  not  only  one  but  several  outlets  to  the  sea.  Italy  did 
not  demand  for  her  military  defense  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  but  one- 
sixth  of  Dalmatia.  It  is  true  that  in  the  treaty  of  London  Fiume  was 
attributed  to  Croatia,  but  that  was  a  concession  to  Russia,  forced  by 
circumstances.  Russia  obligated  herself  to  sustain  against  Austria 
the  complete  cause  of  Italy,  and  this  obli^tion  was  not  fulfilled  when 
Russia  deserted  the  common  battlefield.  Kussia,  in  protecting  Serbia, 
was  following  her  own  interest  to  accomplish  the  Pan-Slavic  pro- 
gram and  to  maintain  a  steady  menace  against  Italy;  this  explains 
her  successful  insistence  in  also  obtaining  Kagusa  and  Cattaro,  which 
are  nothing  but  military  stations. 

In  1917  the  whole  weight  of  the  powerful  Austro-Hungarian  army 
was  thrown  against  Italy,  causing  enemy  invasion  and  brutal  devasta- 
tion of  Italian  territory.  It  is  clear  that,  having  Russia  fail  to  fulfill 
her  obligation  and  having  eliminated  herself  from  the  Peace  Con- 
ference Italy  is  no  longer  hound  to  fulfill  her  own  obligation  toward 
the  people  with  which  Russia  had  unified  her  program.  So  much 
so,  because  this  part  of  the  treaty  encroaches  upon  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  people  of  Fiume. 

When  Italy  ceded  Fiume  to  Croatia  she  did  not  intend  to  give 
that  city  to  a  coalition  of  Austrian  nationalities  which,  under  the 
form  of  Jugo-Slavia  resurrect  in  front  of  her  the  old  enemy.  It  is 
these  same  Jugo-Slavs  who  had  fought  up  to  the  last  moment — ^the 
2d  of  November,  1918 — when  Field  Marshal  Boroevic,  Austrian  gen- 
eral, rec  eived  orders  from  the  National  Council  of  Zagabria,  capital 
of  Crotia,  and  plotted  with  the  imperial  and  royal  authorities  of 
Vienna  to  rob  the  Allies  of  the  Austrian  fleet  at  Pola  on  October  31, 
which  was  assigned  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice  to  the  Allies. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  did  not  cease  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  but  afterwards,  when  certain  of  the  ships  were 
allotted  to  the  Allies,  they  immediately  conspired  again  to  go  into 
the  harbor  of  Pola  and  take  those  ships.  These  are  the  men  who  pre- 
sent themselves  before  your  committee  to-day  and  say,  "  We  want  a 
Jugo-Slav  nation." 

The  Croatia  to  which  the  treaty  of  London  refers  would  have  been 
that  autonomous  portion  of  territory  which  under  that  name  would 
have  survived  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  against  which  Italy 
was  fighting  in  order  to  deliver  its  oppressed  nationalities.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  this  new  Croatia  which  would  have  possessed 
Fiume  should  have  been  a  nation  friendly  to  Italy,  and  cooperate  with 
Italy  to  maintain  peace  and  cordial  relations  in  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Italy  would  be  willing,  in  1915,  to  substitute  to  an 
enemy  nation  another  enemy  nation.  And  it  is  illogical  that  one 
should  ask  of  her  to-day  to  give  Fiume  to  a  new  enemy  after  she  had 
delivered  her  from  a  previous  enemy.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Croatia  to-day  is  bitterly  unfriendly  toward  Italy.  The 
present  outbreaks  prove  that  nothing  has  changed  in  the  nature  of  the 

ople  who  made  such  a  large  use  of  Hunnish  spike  clubs.    This  justi- 

es  Italy's  apprehensions  and  her  necessity  of  guaranteeing  herself 
against  future  menace  to  herself  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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Italy,  with  her  perfect  and  liberal  order  of  Grovernment,  is  in  her- 
self a  guaranty  of  peace  in  the  Adriatic  and  of  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion for  all  peoples.  Through  the  influence  of  her  type  of  civilization 
and  with  the  added  authority  she  receives  from  the  cooperation  of 
America,  she  can  be  a  real  instrumentality  in  the  settlement  of  Bal- 
kan affairs.  The  United  States  will  have  in  Italy  the  guardian  of 
their  conmierce  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  question  of  Fiume  must  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.  The  Italian  people 
through  the  trials  of  the  present  day  have  never  ceased  to  harbor  and 
manifest  fraternal  feelings  toward  the  American  people.  Italy  is  the 
only  liberal  country  of  Europe  which  is  free  to  enter  into  spiritual  and 
commercial  alliance,  if  not  political,  with  the  United  States. 

Italy  is  a  country  of  great  resources  which  has  revealed  to  possess  a 
^reat  people,  great  energy,  and  great  ideals.  She  is  tired  of  depend- 
ing politically  and  economically  upon  Germany,  and  is  unwilling  to 
de|>end  upon  England  or  France.  The  actual  spirit  of  Italy  refuses 
to  participate  in  any  combination  of  balance  of  power.  English 
dominance  forbids  Italy  to  reach  her  development  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  world. 

A  cordial  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  Italy 
means  a  reduction  of  English  power  in  Europe.  For  this  reason^ 
at  the  peace  conference,  the  British  created  difficulties  for  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  respective  ideals  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

The  United  States  have  interest  to  maintain  peace  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  guarantee  to  European  peoples  that  liberty  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  war  which  has  been  so  costly  in  monev  and  American 
blood.  The  only  nation  that  can  guarantee  this  is  Italy.  Italy  can 
not  be  betrayed  by  the  United  States.  One  can  not  ask  Italy  to 
renounce  the  Italianity  of  her  children.  It  has  been  said  that  Italy 
must  relinquish  all  her  rights  to  Fiume  if  she  expects  to  obtain  coal 
from  us.  It  would  be  cruel  and  unjust  to  offer  to  her,  in  exchange 
for  this  betrayal,  food  and  coal. 

If  Italy  needs  food  and  coal,  it  is  because  she  has  given  whatever 
she  had  for  the  common  cause  of  her  Allies  and  associates.  What 
better  treatment  has  been  accorded  to  the  Germans,  Austrians^ 
Croatians,  and  Hungarians  than  the  treatment  they  have  received 
at  our  hands  by  furnishing  them  with  food  and  coal. 

And  mav  I  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, that  as  I  say  I  waiy  in  Italj  at  the  time  when  the  morale 
of  the  Allies  was  in  a  critical  condition,  and  Italy  was  clamoring 
for  support,  and  for  a  reserve,  and  for  coal.  The  assistance  that 
did  come  was  not  very  strong,  in  comparison  with  what  the  other 
nations  got,  but  nevertheless  Italy  has  always  had  and  now  has  a 
deep  feeling  of  regard  for  America  and  appreciates  her  assistance. 

After  four  years  of  suffering,  of  destruction,  of  hardships,  the  i>eo- 
pie  of  this  world  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  international  jus- 
tice. That  justice  which  is  a  by-word  to-day  will  give  way  to  justice 
to  all.  Italy's  claims  will  be  granted  to  her,  not  because  of  her  sacri- 
fices in  this  war,  but  because  truth  and  justice  demand  the  security 
of  her  confines  and  the  safety  of  her  race  and  civilization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  offer  for  the  record  a  reBolu- 
kion  of  tiie  State  of  New  York,  which  was  adopted  in  the  State  both 
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by  the  assembly  and  the  senate.  April  7,  1919,  agned  by  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  goyernor;  Thomas  JML  Hago,  secretary  of  state;  Harry  C. 
Walker,  president  of  the  senate ;  and  Thaddeus  D.  Sweet,  speaker  of 
the  assembly. 

ThQ  Chairman.  Certainly,  that  will  be  printed. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full, 
OB  follows:) 

Ajluant,  March  17,  1919, 

State  of  New  York,  in  Senate. 

By  Mr.  CotiUo: 
Whereas  President  Wootlrow  Wilson  has  returned  to  attend  the  peace  eonfer- 

ence  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  temis  «of  peace  affecting  the  settlement  of 

Tarious  questions  arising  out  of  the  World  War ;  and 
Whereas  the  President  has  expressed  a  desire  to  be  the  qK>keaman  of  the 

whole  American  people  at  the  peace  conference ;  and 
Whereas  Italy  has  fought  with  heroism  and  great  sacrifice  since  fts  entrance 

into  war,  and  has  done  its  share  in  bringing  about  the  greet  victory  ot  tiie 

Allies;  and 
Whereas  Italy  is  making  daims  at  the  peace  conference  for  restoration  of 

certain  lands  and  territory  formerly  belonging  to  it,  and  for  land  and  terri- 
tory necessary  for  its  economic  needs,  and  for  Its  national  security  and 

preservation;   and 
Wherens  over  1,000,000  American  citizens  of  Italian  Mrth  or  extraction  in 

the  State  of  New  Tork  feel  that  In  Justice  to  Italy  for  her  nunsieroas  sacrifices 

in  the  Great  War,  and  by  virtue  of  the  will  e^rpressed  by  the  people  who 

inhabit  said  territories,  the  Provinces  of  Venezia,  Julia,  Flume,  and  Dal- 

matla  should  be  united  to  Italy :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Assembly  concur- 
ring, the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  peace  eoofer- 
ence  be  requested  to  exercise  their  influence  to  brln^  aliout  just  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  the  Italian  Government  for  the  restoration  of  its  lands  and  terri- 
tories in  order  that  Italy  may  be  secured  from  future  aggression,  and  have  a 
safe  place  on  the  Adriatic  to  prevent  future  hostilities,  and  have  her  national 
security  and  preservation ;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  properly  attested  with  the  great  seal 
of  this  State,  and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  the  peace  conference. 

By  order  of  the  senate. 


In  assembly,  April  7,  1919 : 
Concurred  In  without  amendmenti 
By  order  of  the  assembly. 


Ebnsst  a.  Fat,  Clerk, 


Fbed  W.  Hamuond,  Clerk, 

Alfbsd  E.  Smith, 

Oovemor, 
Thomas  M.  Hugo, 

Secretary  of  State. 
'Ramby  C.  Waxkck, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Thaddeus  D.  Sweet, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 


Mr.  CoTiLLO.  May  I  also  offer  for  the  record  a  pamphlet  which  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Italo- American  Irredentist  Association,  which 
has  in  concise  form  the  arguments  <Mi  this  question,  and  this  I  should 
like  to  have  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  in  also. 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  fol- 
lows :) 
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Italy's  National  AanBATioiis  avd  Deeds— Ah  Aftbal  to  the  AioDacAN 


AlCEtlOA  AND  ITALY. 

'With  America  In  the  peace  conf  erence»  many  questions  arose  which  have  never 
before  been  debated,  and  regarding  which  a  great  deal  of  Inaocorate  information 
has  been  disseminated  here. 

The  questicm  of  Blnme  Is  one  of  these.  It  is  not  merely  an  Italian  question 
or  a  Jugo-Slav  question.  If  the  people  of  Finme  are  not  given  their  right  of 
self-determinati<m»  as  promised  by  President  Wilson  in  his  '*  fourteen  points," 
ho'w  can  the  league  of  nations  be  expected  to  function?  Geography,  history, 
ethnography  are  in  perfect  accord  with  Presidait  Wils<Mi*s  point. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  giving  the  American  public  accurate  data,  not  only  re- 
garding the  rights  of  Fiume  to  self-determination,  but  also  Italy's  part  in  the 
"woirld  war,  that  this  booklet  has  been  compiled  and  purposely  made  as  brief  as 
possible,  so  that  the  reader  may  at  a  glance  realize  that  Italy  asks  sol^  what 
is  hers  by  geographic,  national  right  and  by  reason  of  her  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Albssandbo  Oidbuii, 
Chairman  Federation  Italo-American  Irredentist  Auodatians. 

S.  A.  Gonixo, 
Chairman  New  York  State  Senate. 

LUIGI  CBISCUOtLO, 

Eg'Ckairman  Fir^  Italian  Division  lAbertp  Loan  Committee,  New  York. 

Alessandbo  Safkejj. 
Former  Oovemor  of  Italian  SamalUand,  East  Africa. 

Mabio  Schiesabi, 
Secretary  Oetieral,  Federation  ItatUhAmerican  Irredentist  Associations. 

WILSON'S  MESSAGE. 
(May  23,  1018.) 

*'The  people  of  the  United  States  have  looked  with  profound  Interest  and 
sympathy  upon  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Italian  people,  ar^  deeply  and 
sincerely  interested  in  the  present  and  future  security  of  Italy,  and  are  glad  to 
find  themsdves  associated  with  a  people  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  so  many 
personal  and  intimate  ties  in  a  struggle  whose  object  is  liberation,  freedom,  the 
rights  of  men  and  nations  to  live  their  own  lives  and  determine  their  own  for- 
tunes, the  rights  of  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  and  the  maintenance  of 
Justice  by  the  irresistible  force  of  free  nations  linked  together  in  the  defense 
of  mankind.  *  •  •  America  salutes  the  gallant  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  bids 
her  godspeed." 

WooDBOw  Wilson. 

niTME — ITS  HISTOBXCAL  STATUS. 

If  the  city  of  Flume  has  assumed  world's  importance  it  is  because  of  its  irr^ 
slstable  Italianity,  the  denial  of  which  would  be  a  denial  of  justice. 

Most  people  try  to  identify  Fiume  with  Tarsatlca,  rebuilt  after  its  destruction, 
clear  traces  of  which  were  found  in  the  Roman  foundations  on  which  the 
media val  city  was  built. 

The  ancient  Roman  "  Oppidum,**  for  such  Tarsatlca  had  been,  reappears  in 
the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name  of  "  San  Vlto  al  Fiume,"  known  later  as  FItftoe. 

Fiume,  from  its  foundation  a  free  municipality,  was  for  some  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks;  then  It  became  successively  a  fief  of  the  Bishop  of 
Pedena,  of  the  Bishop  of  Pola,  of  the  Lords  of  Walsee,  and  finally  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  For  30  years  only,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Fiume  was  held  In 
pledgee  by  the  Croatian  family  of  the  Ftanglpanl  (the  Frankopan).  In  1752 
Fiume  was  made  part  of  the  government  of  Trieste,  a  union  that  was  but 
natural. 

All  documents  relative  to  the  city  of  Flume  bear  witness  to  its  uninter- 
ruptedly Italian  character,  which  victoriously  survived  the  Slav  invasion  from 
the  Danubian  region  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  1776  Maria  Theresa,  then  paramount  ruler  over  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
incorporated  Fiume,  not  to  Croatia,  as  some  student  of  history  has  erroneously 
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stated,  but  to  Hungary,  through  Croatia,  then  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary. Later  on,  as  a  result  of  the  protests  of  the  inhabitants  of  Flume,  a  Royal 
decree  of  April,  1779,  proclaimed  Flume  to  be  a  "  separate  body  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,**  and  the  formula  adopted  by  Maria  Theresa 
could  not  have  been  clearer  or  more  effective  in  declaring  Flume  to  be  a  quite 
distinct  body,  directly  connected  with  the  Royal  Crown  of  Hungary,  and  having 
no  connection  whatever  with  Croatia. 

During  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  ,when  the  Magyars  were  «iter- 
talntng  aspirations  to  national  freedom.  Flume  was  taken  from  Hungary  by  the 
Croatians  of  the  Bana  Jelacco,  who,  as  always,  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
Hapsburgs  .and  held  on  to  It  for  19  years  without  success  in  spite  of  their 
strenuous  endeavors  to  undermine  its  Italian  character,  until  1867,  In  the 
dualistic  settlement  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  was  restored  to  Hungarr. 

In  1868  deputations  from  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  Croatia  and  Flume  met 
at  Budapest  and  decided  that  the  free  city  of  Flume  and  its  territory  should 
remain.  In  accordance  with  the  charter  of  1779,  provisionally  annexed  to  Hun- 
gary, as  a  separate  body. 

The  collapse  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  monarchy  at  Vittorio  Veneto  has 
afforded  Flume  the  best  opportunity  to  avail  herself  of  her  right  to  join  Italy, 
her  mother  country,  which  right  has  never  ceased  to  exist  Basing  lier  claim 
to  independence  on  this  right,  as  well  as  President  Wilson's  principle  of  self- 
determination,  on  October  30,  1918,  the  national  council  of  the  free  town  of 
Flume  and  territory  solemnly  resolved:  "The  Italian  National  Council  of 
Flume,  assembled  to-day  In  full  session,  declares  that  by  reason  of  that  right 
whereby  all  nations  have  attained  Independence  and  liberty,  the  city  of  Flume, 
which  up  to  now  was  a  separate  body,  constituting  an  Italian  national  munici- 
pality, also  claims  for  itself  the  right  of  self-determination.  Taking  its  stand 
on  this  right,  the  national  council  proclaims  Flume  united  to  Its  motherlaml 
Italy.  The  Italian  national  council  considers  as  provisional  the  state  of  thin^ 
that  commenced  on  Octot)er  29,  1918,  and  It  places  its  right  under  the  protection 
of  America,  the  mother  of  liberty  and  of  universal  democracy,  awaiting  the 
sanction  of  this  right  at  the  hands  of  the  peace  congress." 

Such  was  the  constitutional  situation  of  Flume  until  April  29,  1919. 

Minister  Antonio  Scialoja,  whose  works  are  well  known  as  masterpieces,  has 
written  thus  of  the  Flume  resolution :  "As  a  professor  of  law,  even  laying  aside 
all  sentiments  as  an  Italian,  I  state  that  this  resolution  is  indestructible, 
unless  it  be  destroyed  by  violence.  Who  could  prevent  the  free  Italian  com- 
munity of  Flume  from  making  use  of  its  right?  The  autonomy  of  Finme,  by 
the  collapse  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  has  become  ipso  Jure  politically  inde- 
pendent, so  that  by  Its  decision  the  national  council  gave  expression  to  a  free 
will,  sovereign  and  productive  of  a  sole  juridlclal  right.  Through  its  repre- 
sentatives the  republic  of  Flume  wished  to  be  Joined  to  the  motherland,  in  a 
sphere  of  greater  liberty.  Whosoever  would  deny  the  Jurldidal  value  of  this 
solemn  act  would  contradict  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  and 
the  law  of  public  right  accepted  by  all  free  peoples." 

The  Italian  character  of  Flume  is  Irrefutably  proved  besides  by  the  official 
census.  According  to  the  returns  for  1910  the  Italians  in  Flume  numbered 
24,000,  plus  6,000  Italian  citizens,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  Italian 
Fluman  families  who  had  obtained  Italian  citizenship.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  here  is  a  question  of  authentic  Italians,  not  of  Italianized  Slavs,  as  M. 
Protch,  prime  minister  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  Government  has  said.  It 
is  Impossible  to  see  how  he  could  prove  his  statement.  The  Slavs  (Croats. 
Serbs,  and  some  Slovenes)  were  12,000  and  the  Magyars  5,400.  Therefore  the 
existence  of  a  57  per  cent  majority  on  the  Italian  side  is  at  any  rate  borne 
out  by  official  statistics.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  Italians  belonging 
to  the  permanent  population  of  Flume  before  the  war  is  well  proven  by  official 
figures  notoriously  manipulated  against  Italian  Interests. 

Moreover,  the  nationality  of  Flume  Is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all 
mayors  and  deputies  of  the  city  have  always  been  Italian,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  municipal  council.  All  schools  at  Flume  are  Italian ;  the  num- 
ber of  children  attending  the  Croatian  schools  at  Sussak,  the  neighboring  city. 
is  hardly  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  school  children  in  Flume. 

The  Jugo-Slav  commerce  passing  through  Flume  is  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  traffic  of  the  port.  Out  of  the  total  Jugo-Slav  importation  and  exporta- 
tion 13  per  cent  goes  through  Flume  and  87  per  cent  goes  through  Dalmatian 
ports. 
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The  voices  of  the  dead  Join  the  voices  of  the  living  in  proclaiming  once  more 
the  Italianism  of  Flume.  In  fact,  a  census  of  the  sepulchral  epitaphs  taken  in 
B*iume  dated  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  83  are  written  in 
X.a.tin,  7  In  Italian,  2  in  German,  and  only  1  In  Croatian. 

The  sepulchral  epitaphs  that  were  put  on  the  tombs  of  the  Flume  cemetery 
•during  the  later  century  are  2,853,  of  which  2,301  are  in  Italian,  343  in  Latin 
-and  German,  and  only  206  Croatian. 

Another  merit  of  the  census  is  that  of  having  proven  false  the  puerile 
Assertion  of  the  Croats  that  Flume  had  been  Italianized  recently  through  the 
"efforts  of  the  Hungarians.  Statistical  data,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  the 
e^adual  increase  of  the  Croatian  epigraphy  while  our  epoch  approached.  In 
:fact,  from  1800  to  1866  there  does  not  exist  even  a  single  Inscription  in 
Ortmtian,  proof  that  Croatian  immigration  into  Flume  Is  of  recent  development, 
and  the  further  one  goes  back  into  the  past  the  more  evident  becomes  the 
Italianlsm  of  Flume. 

Since  April  29,  1919,  the  constitutional  situation  of  Flume  has  changed, 
following  the  telegram  sent  to  President  Wilson  by  the  National  Council  of 
Flume : 

**  The  population  of  Flume,  assembled  under  the  Italian  flag  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  glorious  American  Army,  replies  to  your  proclamation 
toy  conferring  full  power  over  the  city  upon  the  representatives  of  the  Italian 
Oovernment. 

"  In  the  name  of  our  dead  on  the  Plave  and  on  the  Isonzo,  we  express  to 
you  our  greatest  gratitude  for  provoking,  with  your  attitude,  the  highest  and 
most  solemn  manifestation  in  favor  of  Italian  sentiment  which  this  city  could 
cnake  before  the  world. 

*•  We  inform  you  that  Flume's  union  with  Italy  Is  an  accomplished  fact" 
Neither  Gen.  Grazioli,  commander  of  the  Allied  troops  and  military  governor 
of  Flume,  nor  the  Italian  Government  accepted  officially  the  annexation  to 
Italy,  because  Italy  wanted  as  long  as  possible  to  act  in  full  agreement  with 
the  Allies.  For  the  people  of  Flume  the  annexation  remains  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  will  be  so  the  moment  the  Italian  Parliament  officially  accepts  the 
Annexation  of  the  Italian  city  of  Flume. 

That  the  decision  of  Flume  is  Irrevocable  and  that  the  people  are  tired  and 
hurt  by  the  incomprehensible  delays  appears  from  the  following  document 
received  b^  the  members  of  the  peace  congress :  May  26.  The  National  Council 
of  Fiume  considers  the  plebiscite  of  October  30  an  Ineffaceable,  juridical,  and 
historical  fact  by  which  from  that  time  the  territory  and  city  of  Fiume  have 
been  virtually  reunited  to  Italy.  The  national  council  declares  that  It  can 
not  permit  that  the  fate  of  Fiume  be  deliberated  at  Paris  without  the  consent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Fiume,  and  that  it  will  never  consent  that  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  Fiume  be  attained  through  humiliating  commercial  negotiations. 
Anyone  wishing  to  change  existing  facts  in  Flume  should  come  and  try  to 
impose  such  a  change  by  force.  Flume  awaits  with  calm  resolution  violence 
from  any  source,  so  that  exact  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Allies  may 
be  obtained  and  so  that  each  one  may  now  realize  the  responsibility  to  be 
assigned  to  him  in  history. 

"The  people  of  Flume  are  convinced  that  history  written  with  the  best 
Italian  blood  can  not  be  effected  at  Paris." 

The  historical  boundaries  of  the  free  city  of  Fiume  and  Its  territory  were 
established  by  imperial  patent,  issued  by  Ferdinand  I  on  July  20,  1530,  recog- 
nized by  Marie  Theresa  In  1779,  and  finally  by  the  Hungarian  Government 
In  1868. 

DALMATIA — ^TTS  HISTORICAL  STATUS. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  shows  even  a  boy  that  the  great  strategic, 
geographic,  and  ethnic  frontier  that  separates  the  Latin  from  the  Grermanlc 
world  is,  according  to  nature's-  own  alms,  on  the  Rhine  River  and  on  the 
Alps  of  the  Brenner  region.  The  same  glance  shows  also  that  a  powerful 
extension  of  the  same  Alpine  barrier  separates  the  Latin  from  the  Slavic  world 
along  the  crests  of  the  Julian,  Velebit,  and  Dinarlc  Alps  from  the  borders  of 
Carinthia  all  the  way  down  parallel  with  the  Adriatic  shore  to  the  borders 
of  Montenegro. 

West  of  the  Dinarlc  Alps  lie  Istrla,  Dalmatia,  and  the  whole  basis  of  the 
Adriatic,  an  integral  part  of  the  Latin  civilization,  while  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  those  Alps  is  found  the  great  orographic  basin  of  the  Danube  River,  into 
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which  run  all  the  rivers  of  Jugo-Slavia,  like  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  othffs, 
and  on  which  is  built  the  future  metropolis  of  the  new  commonw^ealth,  Belgrade. 
while  none  of  the  Jugo-Slavlc  rivers  run  into  the  Adrlatia  The  Danube,  that 
incomparable^  inland  waterway,  i&  the  orographic,  ethnographic,  and  economic 
outlet  of  Croatia  and  the  other  Jugo-Slav  countries  from  Vienna  to  the  Black 
oea« 

History. — What  the  German  did  in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  Austrians  did  in 
Gtorizia,  Trieste,  Istria,  Flume,  and  especially  in  I>almatla,  mostly  since  1860, 
in  an  effort  to  "  Croatize  "  that  part  of  Italy.    But  history  can  not  be  destroyeil. 

Dalmatia,  "  the  Chile  of  the  Adriatic,**  and  its  contiguous  island  were  Boman 
colonies  as  early  as  two  centuries  before  Christ.  Dalmatia  gave  Rome  one  of 
her  greatest  emperors  in  the  person  of  Diocletian,  whose  monumental  palace^s, 
completed  in  303,  are  still  pointed  out  with  pride  by  the  natives  of  Spalato  as 
worthy  to  ranlc  among  the  '*  seven  wonders,'*  just  as  "  most  Italian  Flume  "^ 
points  to  the  triumphal  arch  of  another  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius  II,  and  to 
her  Venetian  Basilica  of  San  Vito;  as  Sebenioo's  Cathedral,  also  of  Venetian 
origin  and  design,  is  the  pride  of  all  Dalmatia. 

The  cathedral  of  Santa  Anastasia  in  Zara,  capital  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Dal- 
matia *'  (as  its  official  name  still  is),  was  founded  in  1202  by  Enrico  Diindolo, 
Doge  of  Venice.  Her  Campanile  dl  Santa  Maria  is  a  century  older.  Zara -has 
also  preserved  with  care  her  old  Roman  Tower,  her  Roman  aqueduct,  and  her 
ancient  Loggia  del  Comune,  with  its  34,000  volumes  and  invaluable  Latin  and 
other  manuscripts.  A  mere  nomenclature  of  Dalmatia's  Roman  and  Venetian 
antiquities  and  archeological  remains  would  fill  volumes. 

Many  of  the  greatest  among  Italian  poets  and  authors  were  natives  of 
Dalmatia.  Tommaseo  is  one  of  them.  The  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
has  given  to  Rome  Venice  and  Italy  down  to  the  present  day  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  patriots,  soldiers,  and  martyrs.  Oberdan,  of  Trieste,  and  Sanro, 
of  Capo  d*l8tria  (latria).  are  among  the  latest  and  greatest,  along  with  Rls- 
robndo  of  Spalato  (Dalmatia),  who  have  honored  and  hallowed  Austria*s 
scaffold  by  dying  upon  it  for  Italy*s  sake  In  1917.  Several  of  the  political 
refugees  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  have  become  ministers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy;  two  of  them,  Gen.  Zupelli,  a  native  of  Capo  d*Istrla  (latria), 
and  Hon.  Barzilal,  a  native  of  Trieste,  were  ministers  during  the  recent  war. 

The  Adriatic  Sea  was  for  upward  of  20  centuries  a  Latin  lake,  the  "  Mare 
Nostrum  **  of  Rome,  then  of  Venice,  including  the  whole  eastern  coast.  Prom 
1805  to  1815  it  was  a  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  After  the  fill  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  handed  over  Venice, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia  to  Austria.  In  1848  Venice  arose  and  revived  the  ancient 
republic,  and  for  18  months  held  at  bay,  single-handed,  the  forces  of  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire,  and  was  subdued  only  by  starvation  and  cholera,  and  her 
ancient  dominions  were  plunged  Into  deeper  and  more  abject  servitude. 

But  it  was  when  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  came  into  existence,  1861,  that 
the  worst  came  for  the  Italian  region  under  Austrian  rule.  The  Austrian 
Government  started  in  earnest  to  kill  off  the  Italian  race  and  do  away  with  the 
Italian  language  in  Trentino,  Gorlzia,  Trieste,  Flume,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  and 
to  transform  the  Adriatic  into  a  German  lake.  The  outrageous  conditions 
under  which  unredeemed  Italians  were  kept  led  to  the  war  of  1860  and  freed 
Venice.  The  cities  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  made  great  preparations  to  give 
Italy's  fleet  a  royal  welcome,  but  the  defeat  of  Lissa  by  Tegethoff  prevented  a 
landing.  Austria  then  adopted  such  a  cruel  and  vindictive  policy  against  Dal- 
matia that  it  was  goaded  into  a  revolution  in  1869,  which  gave  the  Austrian 
Government  a  pretext  for  wholesale  executions.  Murderous  Croatian  bands 
were  let  loose  in  those  countries,  where  they  perpetrated  the  most  unspeakable 
horrors,  second  to  none  that  were  to  be  committed  later  by  kultur  In  Belgium 
or  Serbia.  The  scaffold,  wholesale  slaughters,  and  banishment  laid  whole 
sections  waste;  some  of  the  victims  made  their  escape  to  Italy,  others  across 
the  Dinaric  Alps,  where  they  met  with  some  humanity  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  authorities. 

But  1878  came  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  when  Austria  also  grabbed  those 
iornoer  Turkish  territories,  and  extended  her  rule  over  botli  slopes  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps.  From  that  hour,  the  native  Italian  cause  in  Dalmatia  and 
vicinity  seemed  doomed,  unless  a  miracle  of  Providence  should  Intervene.  Since 
1878  Austria  has  been  promoting  a  wholesale  immigration^  of  the  Croatian 
rabble  from  the  former  Turkish  territories,  which  have  now  adopted  the  new 
name  of  **  Jugo-Slavia  "  given  them  by  the  late  Crown  Prince  of  Austria,  Franx 
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Ferdinand,  a  few  years  before  the  recent  war.  Famished  hordes  recently  re- 
leasee]  from  Mohammedan  control  crossed  the  DlnaHc  Alps,  pounced  upon  de- 
fenseless Dalmatia  and  its  old  and  marvelous  civilization,  Its  <^ulent  cities, 
ana  under  government  protection  endeavored  to  swamp  the  native  element. 

They  were  given  the  franchise  the  day  they  landed  there,  and  so  manipulated 
and  debauched  the  political  life  there  that  up  to  the  day  of  the  recent  armistice 
political  and  municipal  election  in  Dalmatia  was  a  farce;  and  the  native 
Italian  interests  and  cause  were  looked  upon  as  henceforth  and  forever  a  for- 
lorn hope. 

The  first  sledge-hammer  blow  was  dealt  at  the  native  Italian  schools,  that 
had  existed  there  from  time  immemorial.  They  and  the  native  teachers  were 
systematically  anc^  Inexorably  choked  and  stifled  out  of  existence,  and  sub- 
stituted by  Croatian  schools  and  teachers.  The  latter  were  ignorant,  uncul- 
tured, and  brutal.  Italian  was  forbidden.  Italian  children  were  compelled  to 
attend  Croatian  schools  and  cruelly  discriminated  against.  The  intruding 
teachers  had  full  swing  as  to  corporal  punishment.  The  Press  was  gradually 
suppressed  by  the  political  machine,  under  sinister  plausibilities  and  monn- 
mental  lies.  "  Obdurate "  native  editors  and  publishers  were  blacklisted  and 
eventually  sentenced  to  ruinous  fines,  long  terms  in  jail,  and  banished  on  the 
most  preposterous  pretexts.  And  an  artificial  Slav  (Croatian)  press  was  set 
up,  sustained  hy  the  Government  under  thin  disguise.  The  honorable  and 
highly  respected  native  Italian  judiciary  was  also  uprooted  and  disqualified 
by  the  same  means.  The  judges  were  "  retired  "  one  by  one,  or  "  deposed  "  on 
bogus  complaints  or  formal,  trumped-up  charges,  while  a  set  of  arrogant, 
oomipt,  and  unscrupulous  Croatian  magistrates  were  Installed  on  the  Dal- 
matian bench.  To  them,  ever  since,  no  Italian  need  apply,  justice  and  fairness 
being  out  of  the  question  for  the  "  rebels,"  whose  life  in  Dalmatia  was  made 
a  curse  and  a  burden. 

The  most  shameful  pressure  was  exercised  throughout  Dalmatia  and  other 
unredeemed  Italian  lands  to  weed  out  all  the  clergy  of  Italian  blood  or  sym- 
pathie&  The  rural  districts  and  country  parishes  suffered  most  in  this  re- 
spect. Filthy  ignoramuses,  with  no  other  qualifications  except  their  Croatian 
origin  and  "loyalty"  to  the  political  machine,  were  forced  upon  exclusively 
Italian  parishes,  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Croatia  and  Agram,  confess  in  the 
name  of  Vienna,  and  slander  and  Insult  everything  Italian.  No  absolution  for 
the  "  Impenitent."  The  national  clergy  had  to  give  in,  become  the  tool  of  the 
political  machine  or  leave  the  land.  The  slogan  imposed  upon  the  populace 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  was :  "  We  are  no  longer  Italians  !** 

The  Plebiscite :  "All  hall  self-determination,  as  President  Wilson  proclaimed 
it,"  said  a  great  writer  recently,  "  but  it  must  be  somewhat  qualified  or  It  can  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  criminal  Injustice ! "  Clemenceau  says  the  thug  brought 
to  justice  has  no  right  to  self-determination  to  escape  his  ftite. 

Suppose  Bernstorff*s  underhand  propaganda  had  succeeded  in  including  a  solid 
million  of  the  Germanic  population  of  rural  Pennsylvania  to  demand  annexation 
to  Germany,  would  the  President  and  America  have  bowed  to  it  with  a  "  God 
bless  you"?  Would  a  plebiscite  In  Alsace-Lorraine,  under  conditions  created 
there  by  48  years  of  German  tyranny  and  the  franchise  granted  to  half  a 
million  Immigrated  Germans,  have  meant  a  real  self-determination  for  those 
Provinces?  France  was  too  wise  to  hear  of  such  a  course.  Let  the  highway 
robber  disgorge  first,  then  we  may  talk  it  over. 

The  case  of  Dalmatia  is  identical  with  Alsace-Lorraine's,  only  aggravated 
by  a  longer  foreign  tyranny  and  worse  conditions  created  by  it  under  Austro- 
Croatian  methods.  A  "plebiscite"  in  Dalmatia  would  be  an  outrage  on  the 
native  population,  upon  common  sense,  truth,  and  humanity.  The  Croatians 
there  are  as  much  foreigners  as  the  700,000  Italians  and  the  500,000  Germans 
In  New  York.  When  all  shall  have  been  told  and  Italy  shall  have  annexed 
all  the  lands  of  hitherto  "unredeemed  Italy,"  including  all  Dalmatia,  Italy 
will  have  reaped  less  advantages  proportionately  and  absolutely-  than  any  of 
the  other  nations  concerned.  Take  it  In  square  miles  or  in  the  number  of 
people  added  to  the  kingdom,  and  you  will  find  that  Boumania  will  have  more 
than  doubled  her  territory  and  population.  Serbia  will  have  the  treble  or 
quadruple  of  both.  With  the  most  disinterested  disposition,  France  will  gather 
in  her  rightful  heritage  up  to  the  Rhine.  Even  beaten  Germany  will  be  dan- 
gerously the  gainer  if  allowed,  in  the  name  of  self-determination,  to  swallow  up 
the  Teutonic  parts  of  Austria. 

But  Italy  never  meant  to  and  did  not  go  heyond  her  natural  geographic  and 
Strategic  frontier  of  the  Alps,  either  on  the  north  toward  Germany  or  eastward 
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toward  Jugo-Slavla.  But  that  frontier  on  the  crest  of  the  Julian  Alps^  the 
Velehit  and  DInaric  Alps,  she  must  have  and  hold  at  all  hazards  and  forever, 
or  die.  She  will  not  "  make  "  the  Adriatic  Into  an  Italian  sea,  as  German  propa- 
ganda gold  has  led  some  unwary  press  agents  to  declare.  But  she  will  doubtless 
restore  and  preserve  what  has  been  for  20  centuries  the  "  Italian  lake  "  of  the 
Adriatic,  though  some  would  fain  make  It  Into  a  Croatian  pond  and  Balkanize 
all  Its  shores. 

Not  that  Italy  should  not  come  to  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  new 
neighboring  State  across  the  Julian  and  Dinaric  Alps  and  grant  Croatia  and 
Jugo-Slavla  commercial  and  economic  facilities  In  some  ports  of  sontheni 
Dalmatia,  like  Cataro,  Ragusa,  Gravosa  or  others.  But  if  she  should  renounce 
or  abandon  her  political  rights  on  any  of  the  cities  and  pc^ts  of  Dalmatia,  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  allowing  the  pan-Slavic  camel  to  stick  his  nose  Into  the 
Latin  tent,  and  she  would  ere  long  have  to  fight  another  and  wore  life  and  death. 
war. 

In  this  question  all  the  Latin-  powers  and  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  allies  that 
have  saved  the  world  for  freedom  and  democracy  have  a  vital  interest 

For  Italy  to  surrender  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  what  she  rescued  from  Austria  at 
such  a  staggering  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  would  be  the  helfrht  of  self- 
stultification  and  madness.  She  has  suffered  long  enough  from  the  mon^^ 
frontiers  imposed  upon  her  by  cruel  neighbors,  north  and  east  Long  enoui^ 
has  she  supplied  distant  cities  and  States  with  "  windows  "  on  her  inner  sea, 
and  tolerated  intruders  In  all  those  Roman- Venetian  seaports  of  her  eastern 
Adriatic  coast 

To  have  soundly  thrashed  Austria  and  liberated  Dalmatia  simply  to  sur- 
render It  to  the  Jugo-Slavs  of  Croatia  because  they  became  a  "  r^nblic  *" 
would  be  tantamount  to  having  licked  Germany  and  liberated  Alsace  simply  to 
surrender  it  to  the  Junkers  of  Prussia  because  they  became  a  "  republic "  at 
the  last  gasp  of  the  empire. 

Don*t  the  big  men  at  Rome  and  Paris  see  it?  Are  not  the  native  rights  of 
Dalmatia  as  good  as  those  of  our  friends  in  Alsace,  or  those  of  the  Poles  in 
Posnania?  Would  the  Peace  Conference  decree  that  the  sporadic  colonies  of 
Croatians  in  Dalmatia  and  of  German  in  Posnania  and  Alsace,  have  canceled 
the  rights  of  the  natives  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  lands  of  their  fathers? 
The  Croats  in  Dalmatia,  like  the  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Posnania,  are  Just  as 
truly  immigrants  in  a  foreign  country  as  the  millions  of  aliens  that  have 
landed  on  the  shores  of  America  within  the  past  30  or  40  years.  Indeed, 
they  are  as  foreign  as  the  German  hordes  that  have  invaded  and  occupied 
Belgium  and  northern  France  during  the  past  four  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  said  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  a 
"Congress  of  bosses"  concerned  with  their  own  interests,  not  those  of  the 
people.  The  partition  of  Italy  at  Vienna  was  as  cruel  as  that  of  Poland.  It 
took  Italy  a  century  of  effort  and  tens  of  thousands  of  martyrs  to  rise  again 
and  complete  her  unity,  which  would  not  be  complete  if  Dalmatia  were  to  be 
excluded  forever.  Irredentism  would  lead  to  another  war  ere  long,  for  the 
liberation  of  Dalmatia. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Peace  Congress  will  remember  the  word  of  one  of 
the  geratest  British  statesmen :  "  Let  us  be  Just  to  all,  but  first  to  our  allies, 
who  shed  their  blood  alongside  of  us !  '* 

"  If  the  Congress  of  Versailles  does  not  undo  the  crimes  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  against  Dalmatia,  it  will  have  added  another  crime  to  history.** 

ITALY'S  PAST  IN  THE  WORLD  WAB — ^A  CHSONOLOOICAL  BE€X>BD. 

1914.  When  Italy  emerged  from  her  victorious  war  against  Turkey  she  was 
unprepared  for  a  new  conflict,  having  almost  entirely  consumed  her  war  supply 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  her  treasure. 

Not  being  bound  to  follow  the  Central  Empires  in  a  war  of  aggression  Ital.v 
renounced  at  once  (August,  1914)  her  alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany  and 
proclaimed  an  armed  neutrality,  to  side  thus  ostensibly  with  the  Allies,  in  pro- 
tecting the  eastern  and  Mediterranean  fronties  of  France. 

Italy's  decision  was  considered  by  the  Germans  as  a  "casus  belli"  for  the 
day  of  their  victory,  which  they  then  regarded  as  impending,  and  was  acclalme<l 
by  the  Allies  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  since  France  could  withdraw  600,000 
soldiers  from  the  Italian  frontier,  enabling  Joflfre  to  win  the  battle  of  the  Mame. 

It  wai  at  that  time  that  the  Germans  opened  diplomatic  negotiations  with  a 
▼lew  to  induce  Italy  to  Join  them,  promising  through  Prince  Von  Buelow  terri- 
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StoS*^^""***"  to  Italy  in  her  uiredeemed  ptoTlnceB  and  In  the  AlUet^ 

wi^**5S^JSi!L'S!l!*^*Z5?*  *'?^  ■**  ""»*  ™*«  to  «»«»'«»«  equipped  tor 
lot?^  '"*«tened  the  gathering  of  a  powerfol  anny.  ^^ 

In^«Y;H»  ?J?f?i.™"J**K**'*  ^^2*??°  "^y  '^  Tictoriona  over  the  Russians 
i^r  w  '^i?''^  "'*"**  *''*  P**'*  •>'  I^ndon  with  France.  England,  and  ^ala 
5?H_?**'*'*^  "^^  ■«**"*  *»»  Central  Empires,  sending  to  the  fconao  herTrt 
tol^^th':^"**  ~^*"^  "  *""*  ""•**  lon^?ttan  that^f  thS VSI^and  S* 

«^  ^J^'L'^SS*  ^^^^S^PeWed  to  predpiUoasly  withdraw  large  contln- 
eents  from  the  Russian  and  French  fronts  to  prevent  an  Italian  adrance  •  ai^ 
the  enormous  pressure  against  the  RnssUn  and  French  armies^eJi  ' 

Po^riSgeXS  %  '^^^  dTn'or^e^"Sn'  ^!'^^^  t'^ 
Tt^VytS  ^T^'ZJT'  ^'^^  ~'^*'"  *-  P~toi;Se^^tV^ 

While  the  Italian  fleet  sheltered  at  that  time  more  than  100.000  Serbian 
fioldlera  and  20.000  horses,  provldmg  them  with  food  and  clothes  wd^i^?^ 
ing  them  far  away  from  the  Une  of  Are  for  reorganization.  «*napon: 

The  ItaUan  railroads,  in  spite  of  their  physical  condition  and  lack  of  coal 
tor  the  movement  of  troops  and  munitions  for  the  Italian  army,  were  neverthe- 
less able  to  provide  also  transportation  to  British  and  French  divisions  destined 
to  SaloniM,  contributing  thereby  to  the  safety  of  this  expedition,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean was  infested  with  enemy  submarines. 

1916.  The  war  proceeding  with  perilous  uncertainty  at  the  French-English 
front  Italy  launched  her  decisive  attacks  on  the  Isonzo  and  the  Carso  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  were  obliged  to  recall  a  part  of  their  troops  from  the  line 
of  the  Somme,  to  which  also  Italy  sent  to  that  line  a  reinforcement  of  250  000 
men.  These  Italian  soldiers  remained  in  France  until  the  end  of  the  war  along 
with  other  250,000  Italian  workm«i  who,  behind  the  Unas  or  in  French  fa<> 
tories.  released  large  numbers  of  French  soldiers  for  action  at  the  front  By 
tiiis  means  the  victory  of  the  Somme  was  hastened. 

But  as  in  the  meantime  Russia  and  Roumania  had  fallen,  the  Central  Powers 
repeated  a  greater  attack  on  Italy  In  order  to  defeat  her  and  thus  be  able  to 
attack  France  from  the  south,  as  they  expected  to  do  if  Italy  had  not  sided  with 
the  Allies. 

1917.  The  best  troops  of  Austria.  Germany,  and  Turkey  being  hurled  against 
the  ItaUan  front.  Italy,  fatigued  by  the  long  struggle,  already  impoverished 
with  respect  to  food,  coal,  and  munitions,  asked  the  Allies  for  reinforcements 
of  men  and  material;  but  in  vain. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Italian  mission  came  to  the  United 
States  such  statesmen  as  Nitti  and  Marconi  kept  urging  America  to  send  coal, 
steel,  wheat,  and  munitions  to  Italy  in  order  to  prevent  a  dlsaser.  Neither  of 
their  appeals  was  heeded. 

And  while  Italy  resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians  on  the  plains  of 
Vicenza,  she  could  not  resist  the  subtle  and  efficacious  Austro-German  propa- 
ganda which  caused  Caporetto,  where  some  Italian  troops,  hungry  and  be- 
trayed, opened  a  path  to  the  enemy  to  the  Piave,  capturing  an  enormous 
amount  of  artillery,  food,  and  munitions. 

Then  only  the  Allies  realized  too  late  the  menace  which  was  upon  them  and 
hurried  to  Italy  two  English  and  one  French  divisions,  which  however  were  not 
placed  by  the  Italian  supreme  command  on  the  firing  line  but  in  the  trenches 
behind  the  Mindo ;  that  is  to  ^say,  100  kilometers  from  the  battle  front. 

It  was  then  that  Italy  gave  an  astonished  world  the  full  measure  of  her  power. 
Realizing  that  her  cities  were  in  danger,  just  as  France  realized  before  the 
Mame,  awakened  from  the  stupor  caused  by  the  unexpected  disaster,  she  re- 
organized her  armies  and  sent  to  the  firing  line  even  boys  from  schools.  With 
bared  breasts,  only  armed  with  cold  steel,  the  Italian  Army  alone  arrested 
Anstro-Turco-German  armies,  once  again  saving  at  the  Piave  the  destinies  of 
civilization. 

At  last,  realizing  that  Itely*s  financial  conditions  were  most  perilous,  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  gave  Italy  a  credit  of  $235,000,000  follow- 
ing the  appeals  made  by  the  American  friends  of  Italy  and  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  Italian  divisions  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  In  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

1918.  In  the  spring  of  1918  German  pressure  against  the  Allies  was  so  great 
that  they  were  hurled  back  at  Bapaume  and  Cluny.    And  while  the  morale  of 
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the  allied  armies  was  extremely  low,  Italy  won  the  battle  of  the  Pluve,  ^Ting 
time  to  the  American  Army  to  organize  itself  in  France,  there  to  amst  the 
enemy  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

In  Macedonia  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  was  held  by  the  Italians  They 
did  not  giveaway  an  inch,  thus  permitting  the  advance  of  the  Serbo-French 
contingents. 

Italy,  supplied  at  last  with  coal  and  iron,  utilized  the  services  of  womoi  and 
children  In  factories  to  provide  munitions.  She  could  hardly  restrain  her 
troops  to  make  a  new  and  desperate  attack  against  the  enemy.  In  vain  the 
generalissimo  of  the  Allies  attempted  to  discourage  an  Italian  offense.  Gen. 
Diaz  assumed  for  Italy  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  action  before  his  country 
and  the  adverse  advice  of  the  Allies,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  attacked  fear- 
lessly and  vigorously  on  the  entire  front. 

For  seven  days  the  battle  raged  from  the  lagoon  of  Venice  to  the  Alps;  the 
most  grandiose  and  bloody  battle  that  the  world  has  ever  recorded,  and  at 
Vittorio  Veneto  the  Austrian  armies,  utterly  defeated,  left  behind  500,000 
prisoners,  7,000  cannon,  60,000  horses,  and  cattle.  Austria  was  obliged  to  ask 
for  an  armistice,  offered  unconditional  surrender. 

As  a  direct  consequence  of  Italy's  victory  the  southern  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many remained  unprotected,  and  therefore,  as  Italy  could  now  open  up  the  road 
to  Vienna  and  attack  the  Germans  firom  the  rear,  the  German  armies  retired 
toward  its  permanent  fortifications  on  the  Rhine.  Von  Hindenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff,  realizing  that  at  Vittorio  Veneto  they  had  lost  the  entire  Austrfaii  Army, 
the  last  hope  of  victory,  accepted  the  conditional  armistioe  on  the  baslB  of  the 
principles  announced  by  Presid^At  Wllsoo. 

HOW  ITALT  KEPT  HE8  WOBO. 

Mobilized  and  equipped  over  5,000,000  fighting  men. 

When  Russia  crumbled,  Italy  struck  Austria  so  hard  that  Germany  was 
forced  to  send  help,  so  relieving  her  hard-pressed  allies  on  the  western  front 

Italy  sent  250,000  soldiers  to  France,  where  they  fought  for  over  two  years— 
until  the  armistice. 

Italy  sent  250,000  soldiers  to  Albania  against  the  invasion  of  the  Austrians. 

Italy  sent  60,000  soldiers  to  the  support  of  the  allied  armies  in  Macedonia 
when  the  Bulgars  and  Turks  were  crushed. 

Italy  sent  40,000  soldiers  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Allenby  and  his  British  forces 
In  the  Palestine  campaign. 

Italy  sent  250,000  construction  men  to  France,  where  they  labored  behind 
the  lines  for  two  years  till  victory  was  assured. 

Italy  rescued  over  100,000  Serbian  soldiers  and  Serbian  civilians  tnnn  the 
Austrian  drive,  took  them  to  Italy  in  her  own  ships,  and  fed  and  clothed  tbeza 
from  her  own  meager  stores. 

In  October,  1918,  in  the  greatest  military  victory  in  all  history,  Italy  crushed 
AUstro-Hungary,  Germany's  principal  ally,  and  forced  her  unconditional  sur- 
render of  over  1,000,000  fighting  men,  6,000  cannon,  and  enormous  military  sap- 
plies,  determining  Germany's  collapse  on  the  western  front  Italy  was  opposed 
by  over  100  divisions  of  Austrians,  Germans,  and  Turks  and  was  aided  by  two 
divisions  of  English,  one  of  Franch,  one  of  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the  Three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-second  Regiment  of  Americans. 

Italy's  total  loss  in  the  Great  War,  by  the  official  figures,  were  almost  as 
many  soldiers,  man  for  man,  as  the  British,  and  compared  to  population  sbe 
lost  as  great  a  percentage  as  France  and  twelve  times  as  many  as  Great 
Britain  and  America  combined. 

Italy's  total  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Italian  and  Albanian  fronts 
were  1,600,000,  and  of  the  wounded  more  than  500,000  were  totally  disabled. 
The  official  figures  of  allied  losses  follow : 


Fnmoe  and  colonies 

Enfflaxid  and  colonies 

Umted  States  and  colonies 
Italy  and  colonies 


Pc^olatloD. 


87,000,000 
430,000,000 
106,000,000 

38,000,000 


Dead. 


1,071,300 

068, 7S4 

68,478 

660,000 


rerofDt. 


L2 
.15 
.OS 

L4 
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Italy  lost  OD  the  French  front  2,891  dead  and  6,886  wounded. 

Italy  kMst  in  men  of  her  navy,  killed,  8,169,  and  309  totally  disabled. 

Italy  lost  61  ships  in  her  naval  operations,  i.  e.,  5  battleships,  6  auxiliary 
battleships,  6  torpedo  boats,  8  submarines,  8  destroyers,  8  cruisers,  4  mine 
drags,  and  other  miscellaneous  ships. 

Italy  suffered  a  loss  of  over  half  of  her  merchant  marine.  The  advance  of 
Italy  in  trade  with  the  world  in  imports  and  exports  had  so  increased  up  to 
the  time  of  the  war  that  her  merchant  marine  could  carry  less  than  half  of  any 
other  allies.    The  official  figures. follow: 


■» 

Lost. 


£xigland 

France 

Ttaly 


Total  ton- 
nage mei^ 
chant  ships. 


18,866,000 
2,300,000 
1,530,000 


7,825,008 
908,068 
880,000 


Percent. 


42.63 
30.44 
67.62 


Now,  when  one  is  asked  to  consider  the  pleas  of  the  so-called  Jugo-Slavs, 
remember  Italy  was  a  staunch  ally  of  England,  France,  and  the  United  States; 
remember  what  she  did  in  the  war,  and  do  not  forget  that  the.  Jugo-Slavs  have 
been  the  staunchest  fighting  mercenaries  of  the  Austro-Hungary  autocracy  up  to 
the  very  hour  of  the  armistice,  and  that  they  have  been  fighting  Italy  ever 
since  I 

ITALY'S  FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 


The  Italian  press  commented  last  spring  very  favorably  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  London  Economist  that  Italy's  debt  of  about  £800,000,000  to  England  be 
wiped  from  the  slate  with  one  stroke  of  the  sponge.  Aside  from  this,  Italy  owes 
the  United  States  $1,500,000,000.  The  argument  advanced  by  the  Elconomist  was 
that  Italy  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  war  and  deserved  a  recompense  of 
the  sort.  In  other  words,  something  more  than  mere  praise  for  her  part  in  the 
struggle. 

Senator  Ferraris,  editor  of  the  Nueva  Antologia,  discussing  the  Italian  State 
finances,  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  1919  the  cost  of  the  war  to  Italy  was 
figured  at  70,000,000,000  lire,  or  $13,000,000,000  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange, 
equivalent  to  $333  per  capita.  This  compares  with  an  expenditure  by  the 
United  States  of  $21,500,000,000,  or  $215  per  capita.  In  those  figures  no  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  property  losses  in  the  invasion  of  the  Venetian  Province 
in  1917  for  which  Italy  should  be  reimbursed. 

In  October,  1918,  the  Italian  State  debt  was  49,000,000,000  lire,  Including  over 
15,000,000  000  lire  owed  abroad.  As  the  prewar  debt  amounted  to  13,000,000,000 
it  is  estimated  that  the  postwar  debt  may  rise  to  over  70,000,000,000,  including 
debt  contracted  for  new  public  works.  Before  the  war  the  expenses  of  the 
State  were  about  2,500,000,000,  while  now,  on  account  of  increased  salaries  and 
increased  cost  of  matt?rial  and  supplies,  the  expense  remounts  to  7,000,000,000, 
Including,  of  course,  interest  on  the  debt,  pensions,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the 
loss  on  lire  exchange,  reaching  at  present  80  per  cent. 

Before  the  war  Italy's  revenues  were  about  2,500,000,000  a  year,  which  were 
consumed  by  the  expenses  aforesaid.  It  is  figured  that  the  new  taxes  are  pro- 
viding 2,500,000,000,  so  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  2,000,000,000  unless  other- 
wise  provided  for  by  reduction  of  pensions  and  administrative  economies.  How- 
ever, it  seems  as  though  the  deficit  should  be  in  some  manner  covered  by  such 
indemnities  as  Italy  will  receive  from  her  enemies  or  by  new  and  intensified 
taxation. 

When  compared  with  the  United  States,  Italy  is  a  poor  country,  yet  its  debt  will 
soon  amount  to  over  50  per  cent  of  the  prewar  national  wealth,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  $30,000,000,000.  The  United  States,  Instead,  has  a  war  dent  of  about 
$25,000,000,000,  or  but  10  per  cent  of  the  prewar  national  wealth  of  $250,000,- 
000,000. 

GONCLUSIONa 

i 

Italy,  unfortunately,  did  not  organize  or  finance  a  forceful  propaganda  to 
make  her  sacrifices  kijown  throughout  the  world,  but,  regardless  of  that  fact, 
it  is  not  disputed  that  Italy  was  faithful  to  her  allies  and  has  always  been 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 
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It  is  to  be  further  regretted  that  Italy's  aims  and  ambitiODS  have  ueen  dtmr- 
acterlzed  as  imperialistic  and  an  infringment  upon  the  newly  created  Jngo-SUT 
nation. 

Was  it  not  Italy  that  received  the  Jugo-Slav  representations  in  Rome  in  1918? 
Was  It  not  there  that  the  Jugo-Slavic  aspirations  were  first  recognized,  and  was 
it  not  Premier  Orlando  who,  in  speaking  for  the  Italian  nation,  promised  to 
assist  them  in  the  realization  of  their  rightful  claims? 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Treaty  of  London,  but  it  is  indisputable  that 
Italy  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  terms  ^aranteed  to  her  under  that  treaty. 
Her  national  existence  and  the  safety  of  the  world  depend  upon  the  proper 
rectification  or  her  natural  boundaries.  The  annexation  of  the  Provinces  of 
Venezia,  Julia,  Fiume,  and  part  of  Dalraatla  is  the  completion  of  the  Italian 
national  and  geographical  unity,  that  unity  for  which  the  Italians  have  been 
struggling  for  long  years  with  perfect  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

After  four  long  years  of  suffering,  of  destruction,  of  hardships  such  as  to  try 
the  faith  of  mankind,  the  people  of  this  world  have  entered  upon  a  new  era 
of  international  justice  and  fair  dealing,  which  will  insure  to  them  and  to  the 
coming  generation  that  peace  and  freedom  of  action  which  are  so  necessary  to 
their  progress  and  liberty. 

The  articles  of  the  league  of  nations  is  proof  of  the  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  great  statesmen  gathered  in  Paris  t^  lay  the  firm  foundations  for 
the  future  peace  and  well-being  of  this  universe.  Though  only  a  beginning,  it 
is  a  substantial  step  toward  the  construction  of  that  mighty  barrier  based 
upon  universal  right  and  justice  which  will  arise  to  protect  the  world  against 
future  conflicts.  And,  however  much,  some  of  our  public  men  Qiay  rant  against 
it,  however  much  they  may  find  fault  with  it,  and  seek  to  discredit  it,  and  the 
efforts  of  those  men  out  of  whoseT  miuds  it  was  created,  it  will  stand  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  humanity. 

The  days  of  dark  diplomacy  and  false  dealings  have  passed;  justice  is  the 
by-word  to-day,  and  let  us  say  that  justice  will  be  meted  out  to  all,  and  Italy's 
claims  will  be  granted  to  her  not  l)ecause  of  her  secrifices  in  this  war,  bat 
because  truth  and  justice  demand  the  security  of  her  confines*  the  safety  of 
her  race  and  oi'  her  civilization. 

OPINION  OF  PROMINENT  MEN  ON  ITALY. 

President  Wilson  to  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  president  of  the  Italy- America 
Society,  May  24,  1918: 

*'  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  when  I  thus  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  Italy  and  my  hope  that  increasingly,  in  the  days  to 
come,  we  may  be  enabled  to  prove  our  friendship  in  every  substantial  way.** 

George  Clemenceau,  Premier  of  the  French  Republic,  in  a  letter  to  Ex- 
Premier  Luigi  Luzzatti,  April,  1919: 

"  You  can  not  doubt,  my  dear  illustrious  friend,  that  I  am  animated  by  the 
same  sentiment  toward  Italy  as  are  yours  toward  France,  for  I  have  esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  manifest  them  in  darker  days.  At  the  hour  of  signing  peace 
there  can  be  no  question  of  disregarding  our  reciprocal  engagements.  Frendi 
policy  is  not  a  *  scrap  of  paper.* 

Robert  I^nsing,  Secretary  of  State,  May  23,  1918: 

**  The  people  of  Italy,  as  of  this  country,  must  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  out- 
come. *  *  *  As  sure  as  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  the  day  will  dawn 
when  victory  will  crown  the  eagles  of  Rome,  as  in  ancient  days,  and,  side  by 
side  with  the  victors  and  sharing  their  glory  will  be  the  eagles  of  America  !'* 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  May  24,  1918 : 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  homage  to  the  high  valor  and  lofty  idealism 
that  Italy  has  shown  in  tliis  great  struggle  for  humanity  and  civilization  against 
Germany  and  her  vassal  confederate  states  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  Italy  will  be  able  to  round  out  the  great  work  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  Cavour,  Mazzini,  and  Garibaldi,  and  that  the  Italian-speaking 
provinces  of  Austria  will  take  their  natural  places  in  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Our  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Italy  for  what  she  Iiaa 
done,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  pay  this  debt  as  generously  as  possible, 
and  in  as  fine  a  spirit  as  Italy  herself  has  shown.** 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  celebration  of  Italy  Day  in  New 
York,  May  24,  1918 : 
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Upon  this  day  we  celebrate  the  fact  that  Italy  haa  for  three  years  bravely 
faced  the  sacrifices  which  this  war  entails.  On  behalf  of  the  American  people 
and  the  American  Army,  we  send  you  gratcfal  messages." 

Gen.  Ludendorft,  formerly  quartermaster  general  of  the  Qorman  Army,  from 
a  dispatch  from  Paris,  March  12,  1919 : 

**  LfUdendorfl  stated  that  if  Austria  had  been  able  to  release  even  a  small  num- 
ber of  her  divisions  to  help  Germany  on  the  western  front  tiie  war  would  have 
been  won  by  the  Central  Empires  before  America  could  have  had  time  to  send 
reinforcements  to  the  Allies.  Ludendorff  stated  further  that  the  position  of  the 
Central  Empires  became  precarious  when  Italy  abandoned  her  neutrality  to 
Join  the  Allies,  but  it  became  altogether  disastrous  in  June,  1918,  when  Gen. 
I>laz  foiled  the  Austrian  offensive  on  the  Plave,  in  which  the  Austrians  had  em- 
ployed their  best  troops  and  all  their  resources." 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Crozler,  United  States  Army,  June  1, 1918 : 

*'  Italy  is  responding  nobly  to  the  needs  of  the  great  cause  she  shares.  The 
Italian  people,  from  my  observation,  arc  a  unit  In  their  support  of  the  war  aims 
of  their  nation.  They  are  a  wonderful  people,  both  as  warriors  and  as  crafts- 
men. I  visited  all  their  great  war  plants.  Their  production  of  munitions  Is 
awe-inspiring.  In  their  retreat  before  the  Austrians  before  the  opening  of  last 
winter  they  lost  many  big  guns,  weapons  essential  to  defense  and  offense  on  the 
terrain  where  they  were  fighting.  They  have  replaced  all  guns  lost,  and,  better 
tlian  that,  have  produced  many  more  than  they  have  ever  had  before." 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  ISx- Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
president  of  the  Italy-America  Society,  May  24,  1918 : 

**We  have  appreciated  altogether  too  little  in  our  appraisements  of  the 
achievements  of  this  war  what  Italy  has  accomplished.  •  *  *  We  have 
given  our  praise  to  France  and  Great  Britain ;  we  must  give  the  just  meed  of 
praise  to  the  extraordinary  accomplishments  of  Italy;  for  following  that  fate- 
ful day  of  which  this  was  the  anniversary  there  was  achievement  after  achieve- 
ment, which  must  forever  hold  high  place  in  the  records  not  only  of  daring  and 
exploits,  but  of  the  most  efilcient  organization  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  war." 

Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  director  School  of  Classical  Studies,  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  December,  1918 : 

"  We  do  not  realize  that  Italy  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  power  controlling  the 
eastern  Adriatic  harbors ;  that  the  Slovenians  and  Croats  have  always  been  un- 
der Grerman-Austrian  control  and  that  the  Germans  will  undoubtedly  bend  every 
effort  to  getting  an  Adriatic  base  of  operations  through  the  north  Jugo-Slavs, 
and  that  Italy's  sacrifices  and  successes  in  our  common  struggle  entitle  her,  as 
in  the  case  of  France,  not  merely  to  our  sympathy  but  to  our  active  aid  in  pro- 
tecting her  against  the  next  outbreak  of  unrepentant  and  rejuvenated  Teuton- 
dom.  We  all  wish  Uie  new  Jugoslavia  well ;  but  every  student  of  Austria  and 
the  Balkans  feels  that  it  is  not  wise  to  trust  too  fully  the  Croatians  and  Slo- 
venians, who  were  among  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  our 
bitterest  enemies  on  the  Italian  front" 

Hon.  John  F.  Hylan,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  May  23, 1918: 

'*  Italy's  invaluable  contribution  of  human  and  material  resources  In  this 
awful  conflict  will  long  be  remembered,  for  she  has  participated  gallantly  in 
three  years  of  the  hardest  fighting.  We  rejoice  in  her  victories  and  will  stand 
by  her  until  complete  victory  crowns  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  firmles  with 
speedy  and  triumphant  success." 

William  Dean  Howells,  author: 

"  I  never  knew  an  American  who  did  not  love  Italy  and  was  not  proud  to 
share  citizenship  in  Italy's  ideal  Republic  that  invites  all  children  of  liberty. 
I  lived  in  Venice  during  the  last  four  years  of  Austrian  domination,  and  it  is 
my  old  age's  greatest  grief  to  see  the  Austrians  again  near  the  lagoon.  My 
most  fervent  hope  Is  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to  see  them  driven  fn>m  Italy 
forever." 

William  Roscoe  Thayer,  author  and  historian: 

'*  We  owe  Italy  a  further  great  debt  of  gratitude  because  she  did  not  allow 
herself  to  be  driven  by  popular  clamor  and  reptilian  Intrigues  to  take  part  in 
the  war  prematurely.  Had  she  done  so,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  Aus- 
trian armies  from  sweeping  into  Venetla  and  Lombardy  and  putting  Italy  out 
of  the  war  before  she  had  really  entered  it.  Such  a  disaster  at  the  outset 
would  have  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the  other  allies  and  might  have 
broiight  about  an  irrevocable  disaster.* 
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Prof.  George  S.  Herron,  publicist,  speaking  of  Italian  aspirations  at  tlw 
l)eece  conference,  June,  1919: 

"Although  I  did  not  know  the  President's  mind  abotit  the  matter,  *  ^  *  I 
none  the  less  believe  that  those  upon  whom  he  depended  for  his  informatioD 
have  misinterpreted  the  Italian  problem.  *  *  *  It  does  not  folli»w«  liow- 
ever,  that  his  judgment  of  European  questions  is  always  infallible,  especially 
as  his  judgment  must  depend  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  opinions  of  the 
incredible  'experts'  who  have  swarmed  Europe  as  a  posltiye  pest  and  who 
have  no  actual  knowledge  of  these  natioiialities,  no  actual  knowledge  of 
human  beings,  no  actual  knowledge  of  modem  economic  and  poUtioiU 
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Throughout  the  United  States  hundreds  of  dailies  at  tte  c^och  making  of 
Italy's  victory  at  Vlttorio  Veneto,  November,  1918,  when  she  destroyed  the 
Hapsburg  secular  autocratic  empire— 85,000,000  Italians  against  53,000,005 
enemies — German,  Slav,  Turk,  Magyar-^Kihanted  high,  very  higli,  the  lauds  of 
the  Italian  army's  and  nation's  might 

'*  Italy's  part  in  the  war  was  potential  and  momentous.** 

Some  titles  from  "American  editors'  tribute  to  Italy  '*  (New  Tork,  December, 
1918),  taken  at  random,  well  conveys  national  sense  and  consensus  of  the 
American  press  toward  Italy's  deeds  of  valor  and  sacrifice  in  the  World  War: 

"Italy  the  immortal  "  (The  Journal,  Mlnuenpolls,  Minn.). 

"America  rejoices  with  Italy"  (Hartford  (Conn.)  Gourant). 

"Heroic  Italy"  (Milwaukee  Journal). 

"What  the  world  owes  to  Italy"  (Now  York  Evening  Mail). 

"Deserves  praise  without  stint"  (Evening  News,  Rutland,  Vt). 

"Paved  way  for  German  surrender"  (Herald,  Gloveraville,  N.  T.). 

"Itoly's  victory"  (Dally  Ea^le,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). 

"The  debt  to  Italy"  (Herald,  Rochester,  N.  Y.). 

"  Italy's  Astonishing  Achievement "  (The  Globe,  New  York). 

"Italy's  splendid  triumph"  (Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg.)- 

"  Honor  to  Italy's  victorious  armies  "  (The  Blnghanitou  Tress). 

"Naval  heroes"  (Republican,  Providence,  R.  I.). 

"The  Alps'  brld;?e  builders"  (Post-Telegraph,  Camden,  N.  J.). 

"Fnlthful  Italy"  (Boston  Transcript). 

"Glorious  Italy"  (Buffalo  Express). 

"  The  glory  that  Is  Italy  "  (The  Indianapolis  Star). 

"  The  new  Italy  "  (Times-Tribune,  Bay  City,  Mich.). 

"  Great  days  for  Italy  "  (New  York  Herald). 

"  Italia  I  Italia !  "  (The  Daily  Mining  Gaaette,  Houghton,  Mich.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Conujo.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  an  American  citizen 
who  comes  from  Fiume,  a  native  of  Fiume,  Mr.  Ernest  Papich,  of 
New  York  City. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ESNEST  PAFICH. 

Mr.  Pafich.  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  Senators,  I  am  an 
American  citizen.  I  was  bom  at  Fiume.  My  family  has  belonged 
for  generations  to  the  city  of  Fiume.  I  left  Fiume,  as  many  others 
did,  refusing  to  be  under  Austrian  military  rule,  and  came  to  this 
.country  to  become  a  good  and  faithful  citizen. 

I  asKed  to  come  before  this  committee  to  assert  and  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  my  native  city. 

My  first  words  were  in  the  Italian  language,  and  through  mj 
childhood  I  did  not  hear  any  other  language  but  Italian,  wnich  is 
not  only  spoken  by  the  great  majority  of  our  population  but  vener- 
ated with  pride  as  our  most  sacred  link  with  our  motherland,  Italy. 
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I  will  tell  you  also  that  my  fellow  citizens  never  thought  of  any 
other  country  but  Italy,  and  that  the  small  minority  ot  Slavs  at 
TPiume  were  never  ^riously  spoken  of  and  never  were  represented 
in  any  municijpal  activity. 

My  fellow  citizens  are  ready  to  die  and  to  defend  their  world-wide, 
well-known  Italian  sentiment.  At  Fiume  not  only  the  hearts  of  the 
population  but  even  the  stones  are  Italian. 

Buildings,  churches,  and  monuments  were  built  by  Italians  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Hard  as  these  stones  is  the  will  of  Fiume  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  Italianity  of  their  city. 

My  fellow  countrymen  fought  for  this  sentiment  hundreds  of  bat- 
tles, and  they  hope  now  that  this  one  will  be  their  last  struggle. 

Fiume,  according  to  history  having  always  been  an  independent 
and  free  city,  is  entitled  as  any  other  free  people  to  recognition  and 
respect.  It  is  simply  repugnant  to  me  to  think  that  anybody  else 
shall  contest  Fiume's  Qwn  wishes  after  so  much  suffering  and  the 
many  sacrifices  of  its  people. 

I  was  recently  informed  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Fiume,  that  there  is  only  one  watchword : 
"  Italy  or  death  1"  .  . 

Honorable  Senators,  since  Fiume  asked,  from  the  very  beginning, 
for  the  protection  of  tifie  American  democracy,  I  myself , "being  proud 
of  my  American  citizenship,  I  dare  to  affirm  that  we  can  not  fail  it 
in  its  confidence  £nd  expectation  that  we  must  uphold  Fiume's  in- 
tangible right  to  self-determination  against  everything  and  every- 
body. 

ITie  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  CoTiLLo.  Yes ;  Mrs.  Curry. 

Senator  Mosbs.  Senator  Cotillo,  before  going  on  with  another  wit- 
ness, may  I  ask  you  one  question? 

Mr,  Cotillo.  x  es,  sir. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  the  Fiumeans  regard  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  suitable  instrumentality  through  which  to  attain  their  aspira- 
tions? 

Mr.  Cotillo.  No,  sir.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  after  they  were 
heard  at  the  conference  between  their  representative.  Premier  Or- 
lando and  President  Wilson,  they  came  back  with  a  strong  resolu- 
tion stating  that  they  simply  rebelled  against  it,  and  that  they 
would  go  to  the  American  shores  for  assistance. 

Senator  Moses.  Then  they  would  not  think  of  turning  to  the 
League  of  Nations? 

Mr.  Cotillo.  Evidently  not,  from  their  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  same  people  who  are  making  the 
appeals. 

Mr.  Cotillo.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  question  that  the  Sen- 
ators would  like  to  ask  to  relieve  their  minds,  I  believe  there  are 
men  here  who  are  competent,  far  more  than  myself,  to  answer  ques- 
tions, and  if  there  are  any  other  questions  desirea  to  be  asked,  I 
would  like  to  have  them  stated  now,  so  that  if  I  can  not  answer  them 
I  can  obtain  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Cotillo.  I  understand  that  Mrs.  Curry  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  has  requested  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  committee. 
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Mrs.  Curry.  There  is  very  little  that  I  want  to  say.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  we  have  been  so  universally  accused  of  not  attending 
to  our  own  affairs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  our  affair  that 
the  f)eople  be  safe  and  contented,  and  that  the  Fiume  question  is  the  * 
most  vital  part  of  it  at  this  time,  and  I  want,  as  an  American  citizea, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  many  American  citizens  who  have  not  been 
befogged  by  the  Jugo-Slav  propaganda,  to  lodge  a  most  violent  pro- 
test against  Fiume  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  group  of  people  who, 
for  the  time  being,  arc  so  irreconcilable  as  the  Jugo-Slavs  have  been 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman-.  Have  you  lived  in  Fiume,  Mrs.  Curry  1 

Mrs.  Curry.  No  ;  I  have  never  lived  in  Fiume. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  abroad  recently? 

Mrs.  Curry.  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  was  in  Paris  during  Holy  Week, 
during  the  week  before  Easter,  when  the  Fiume  matter  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  the  work  of  the  peace 
conference? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  was  not  officially;  but  I  was  acting  as  unofficial 
secretary  to  some  one  who  was  connected  with  it  at  the  time. 

Senator  Moses.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  discussions  that  went 
on  at  Paris  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  Fiume? 

Mrs.  Curry.  It  was  a  matter  of  such  common  talk  that  I  think 
almost  everybody  was  in  one  way  or  another. 

I  think  it  is  not  so  much  the  Italians  having  called  attention  to 
the  fact  of  Fiume  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Jugo-Slavs,  but  that 
came  from  the  English  side.  But  they  themselves  did  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  supply  the  northern  countries  with  a  port, 
and  from  the  unstable  condition  that  they  were  in  that  they  would 
fall  a  prey  perhaps  easily  to  German  influence. 

Senator  Moses.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  financial  question  re- 
specting the  railroads  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  as  being  considered  in 
the  Fiume  question? 

Mrs.  Curry.  You  mean — that  one  is,  I  believe,  that  the  bonds  of 
one  are  largely  in  German  hands,  is  it  not? 

Senator  Moses.  I  am  trying  to  verify  the  information,  whether  it 
is  true  that  there  were  two  groups  of  bondholders  there. 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  suppose  the  others  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands 
•of  some  French  bankers. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  what  banking  house  controls  the 
German  group? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  a  matter  largely  pub- 
lished, I  think  it  has  been  quite  universally  discussed,  and  I  think 
that  probably  some  of  the  records  are  in  the  archives  of  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time. 

Senator  Moses.  No  ;  we  have  not  anything. 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  think  anything  of  that  nature  would  have  to  be — 
I  am  afraid  I  can  not  submit  proofs  of  that.^ 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  have  any  direct  information  with  refer- 
once  to  discussions  of  this  subject  which  went  on  between  the  meiu- 
bers  of  the  peace  commission? 

Mrs.  CuRBT.  No ;  no  official  knowledge. 
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As  I  say,  my  desire  was  simply  to  launch  a  very  vigorous  protest 
about  Jugo-Slavia,  acquiring  Fiume,  because  there  nas  been  some  uni- 
T'ersal  discussion,  perhaps  not  of  an  international  purport,  but  as  to 
^who  had  the  desire  to  control  that  part  of  the  world.  That  was  really 
Germany's  idea,  I  believe,  in  the  war.  I  do  not  think  she  cared  any- 
thing about  the  West.  I  think  England  recognized  that  when  she 
took  the  mandate  over  Persia. 

Senator  Moses.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Hamburg  Banking  House 
of  Warburg  was  connected  with  the  financial  interests  of  any  of  the 
raih*oads  on  the  Dalmatian  coast? 

Mrs.  Curry.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  knows  that,  but  it  has 
been  so  published — has  been  so  suggested. 

Mr.  Field  says  that  he  will  present  that. 

Italy  has  made  a  fair  oflfer  for  the  arbitration  of  Fiume,  and  to 
make  of  it  a  perfectly  free  port,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  only 
safety  lies  in  making  it  into  a  free  city  of  some  sort,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Italy.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  present  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  to  an  unstable  group. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  you  desire  to 
ask  of  Mrs.  Curry  ? 

Mrs.  CuRBY.  I  think  that  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  I  understand  that  yesterday  the  railway  situation  was 
presented  before  this  committee  by  the  members  of  the  Jugo-Slav 
committee,  and  I  think  that  Dr.  Vaccaro,  who  comes  from  Wilming- 
ton, has  a  paper  prepared  on  that  subject,  if  the  committee  will  hear 
him. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Vaccaro. 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  L.  VACCABO,  OF  WIUQNOTOir,  DEL. 

Mr.  Vaccaro.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate:  So  much  has  been 
said  about  Fiume  and  Dalmatia  that  any  person  interested,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  the  work  of  the  peace  conference  must  have  at 
least  a  superficial  personal  opinion  of  the  Italian  character  of  the 
city  and  region. 

Leaving  to  others  the  task  of  discussing*the  historical,  geographi- 
cal, ethnological,  and  practical  reasons  whereby  Fiume  and  Dal- 
matia should  be  incorporated  in  the  Italian  kingdom,  I  would  like 
only  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  right  of  self-determination  which 
some  statesmen  would  deny  to  the  inhabitans  of  Fiume. 

It  has  been  said  that  Italy  asked  for  Fiume  only  after  the  fall  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  but  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  this: 
It  has  been  Fiume  itself  that  has  expressed  its  desire  to  be  annexed  to 
Italy,  exercising  its  right  of  self -disposition  in  full  accord  with  the 
declaration  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
Fiume  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  that  some  opposition  might  be  made  in  the  exercise 
of  such  a  sacred  right  and  finally  by  public  proclamation  declared 
herself  annexed  to  Italy,  when  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  people  of 
Fiume  thought  that  their  right  of  self-determination  was  oecoming 
a  matter  of  bargain  for  some  of  the  peace  conference  delegates.    The 

Question  now  arises  was  Fiume  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
etermination  as  such  right  was  understood  by  the  President  of  the 
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United  States?  If  there  ever  was  a  State,  a  community  in  Europe, 
which  knew  what  self-determination  meant^  and  how  to  exercise  such 
a  right,  that  community  or  State  was  Fiume. 

Tlie  citizens  of  the  free  community  or  free  mimicipality  of  Fiume 
decided  on  July  20, 1530,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Ferdinand  I,  under  certain  conditions,  accepting  certain  duties  but 
without  renunciation  to  the  personality  of  the  community,  whose 
historical  boundaries  were  recognized  by  imperial  patents  issued  by 
Emperor  Ferdinand  himself.  On  the  force  of  that  patent  Fiume 
was  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  as  a  separate  body,  corpus  separatum 
and  its  status  was  confirmed  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1789,  and  by  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  1868.  In  plain  words,  up  to  Octob^  30, 
1918,  the  empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  formed  by  three  States,  viz, 
A^ustria,  Hungary,  and  Fiume.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
the  compact  stipulated  between  them  and  Fiume  became  void  and 
null,  ana  the  citizens  of  Fiume,  free  again  of  any  ties  or  obligations, 
decided  to  annex  themselves  to  Italy.  This  decision  was  a  bona  fide 
one  and  was  taken  through  the  proper  and  right  channels  and  in  a 
politically  legal  form. 

Now  if  we  were  to  trust  what  has  been  said  here  and  there,  it  would 
appear  that  when  Fiume  proclaimed  her  annexation  to  Italy  on  the 
basis  of  her  right  of  self-determination,  a  sort  of  a  dilemma  was  put 
to  Italy  by  her  allies:  If  you  take  Fiume,  then  the  treaty  of  London 
shall  be  considered  void  and  null,  because  Fiume  was  excluded  from 
the  pact;  if  you  want  the  fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  then 
Fiume  must  go  to  Croatia.  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  am  not 
able  to  follow  the  argument. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Fiume  was  excluded  from  the  pact  of  London 
for  unselfish  reasons,  for  the  reason  that  Austria-Hungary  could 
not  be  deprived  as  a  nation  (republic  or  empire  does  not  matter) 
of  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  At  that  time  nobody  hoped  that  Italy  would 
be  able  to  completely  crush  the  Austrian  dynasty,  and  perhaps  it 
was  right  to  leave  Fiume  to  Austria.  But  now,  with  the  break-up 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  we  have  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary, who  have  become  inland  powers  and  who  consequently  have 
as  much  right  to  Fiume  *«s  Switzerland  has  to  Genoa  or  Marseille. 
Fiume  is  an  independent  body,  and  as  such,  exercising  its  right  of 
self-determination,  chooses  to  be  annexed  to  Italy.  How  could  and 
why  should  Italy  lose  the  rights  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  London  in 
accepting  the  decision  of  the  free  state  of  Piume? 

We  have  been  told  that  it  is  because  the  new  State  called  Jugo- 
slavia needs  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  But  what  do  they  mean  when  they 
say  Jugo-Slavia?  If  it  is  a  question  of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Herzego- 
vina, and  Serbia  as  a  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Fiume  is  not  the  natural 
outlet  to  the  sea  of  any  of  them.  The  future  of  Serbia  points  "  to- 
ward the  south  "  will  be  our  motto  from  now  on,  wrote  Prof.  Ciwije, 
of  Belgrade  University,  in  1913,  and  he  was  thinking  of  Saloniki. 

On  August  6, 1916,  the  Serbian  Premier  Pasic  said,  "  We  can  not 
deny  the  incontestable  right  of  Italy  to  the  hegemony  of  both  sides 
of  the  Adriatic.  We  are  only  looking  for  an  economical  outlet,"  and 
such  an  outlet  was  considered  more  tnan  sufficient  in  a  strip  of  terri- 
tory between  Ragusa  and  Cattaro  3  miles  long.  And  again,  another 
Serbian  official  said,  ^^The  harbors  of  Dahnatia  are  useless  to  us, 
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because  they  are  eccentric  to  Serbia,''  And  bo  they  are,  especially 
Fiume^  which  is  the  most  eccentria  of  them  all.  What  has  been  said 
of  Serbia  can  be  applied  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegoyina,  which  lie  be- 
tween Serbia  and  tne  Adriatic. 

Then  Fiume  would  be  the  natural  outlet  of  Croatia.  But  it  is  not, 
«ince  only  7  per  cent  of  all  the  trade  passing  through  Fiume  is  Croa- 
tian and  only  13  per  cent  of  the  import  and  export  commerce  of  Jugo- 
slavia pass  through  Fiume.  Then  it  appears  clearly  that  the 
Oroatians  want  Fiume  not  for  their  trade,  but  to  acquire  a  predomi- 
nance over  Hungary,  the  Bohemians  and  Oermans,  substituting 
themselves  for  the  detested  Hapsburgs.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  the 
•Croatians  want  to  resuscitate  another  powerful  Austria  that  the 
•people  of  Fiume  protest  against  being  forcibly  annexed  to  Jugo- 
slavia; that  the  Italians  naturally  can  not  sulBfer  their  brethren  to 
be  again  subjected  to  the  gallows  of  their  oppressors,  and  Italy  wishes 
to  insure  her  security  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  It  should  be  born  in 
mind  that  Croatia  already  has  natural  outlets,  e.g.  Buccari,  Porto 
Re,  Carlo  Pago,  and  Segna ;  Serbia  and  Herzegovina  have  Trau  and 
Spalato,  Marcassa,  Gravosa  and  Eagusa,  Castelnuovo,  Cattaro, 
Antivari  and  Metcovitch  which  is  with  Spalato,  the  natural  outlet 
•of  Jugo-Slavia,  as  it  stands  at  the  terminal  of  the  only  railroad  sys- 
tem that  goes  from  the  sea  to  Sarajevo  and  Belgrade. 

It  is  claimed  that  Fiume  is  needed  by  Jugo-SIavia  because  that 
is  the  only  port  served  by  a  normal  guage  railroad.  Now  a  regular 
gauge  railway  will  never  be  built  in  Jugo-Slavia  because  the  whole 
■country  is  served  and  shall  be  served  by  narrow  guage  railroads. 

Mr.  Sanjanovic,  a  Slav  civil  engineer,  railway  adviser  to  the  Jugo- 
slav Government,  on  March  12,  1919,  made  this  statement:  "Ex- 
amined the  situation  of  Spalato  as  compared  with  that  of  Fiume  and 
Salonika,  with  regard  to  the  outlets  of  Jugo-Slavia.  I  may  con- 
clude that  by  the  construction  of  two  comparatively  short  and  inex- 
pensive railway  lines,  Spalato  will  acquire  for  Jugo-Slavia's  trade 
an  importance  "equal  to  that  of  Fiume  and  Salonica." 

Mr.  Sanjanovic  justly  remarks  that  the  railway  system  of  the  new 
State  will  thus  be  formed  by  two  distinct  parts : 

1.  A  main,  normal-gauge  line  from  Steinbruck  to  Zagabria,  Bel- 
grade, Nisch,  and  Salonica,  for  international  intercourse  between 
W  est  and  East ; 

2.  A  series  of  transversal  lines  for  national  traffic,  linking  up  the 
various  centers  of  the  new  Kingdom  amongst  themselves  and  with 
the  sea.  These  latter  would  be  narrow-gauge  railways,  like  most 
of  those  built  by  the  late  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  by 
Serbia. 

It  follows  that  the  ports  of  national  importance  for  Jugo-Slavia 
will  be  those  on  the  Adriatic  connected  by  the  narrow-gauge  lines 
and  evidently  not  those  (like  Fiume,  etc.)  connected  to  the  main 
line. 

Mr.  Senjanovic  shows  also  that  the  new  lines  of  Jugo-Slavia  will 
have  to  be  narrow-gauge  ones,  both  because  the  country  has  already 
2,000  kilometers  of  narrow-gauge  lines  and  because  narrow-gauge 
lines  are  so  much  cheaper,  al&ough  affording  a  high  transport 
capacity* 
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"  In  Bosnia,''  says  Mr.  Senjanovic,  "  narrow-gauge  railways  attain 
a  speed  of  45  kilometers  an  hour,  &speed  which  could  not  be  exceeded^ 
in  mountainous  regi(»is,  by  normal-ffauge  ones.  Modem  narrow- 
gauge  trucks  can  be  built  to  carry  from  15  to  20  tons,  that  is  to 
say,  the  same  as  normal-gauge  ones.  The  Doboi-Serajevo  line  had 
30  trains  a  day  and  the  yearly  earnings  reached  36,000  crowns  a  kilo- 
i^eter  in  1911,  as  compared  with  40,000  crowns  for  the  normal-gauge 
lines,  and  from  16,000  to  20,000  on  the  secondary  lines." 

In  1912  the  Brod-Serajevo  Line  transported  1,641,000  tons  per 
kilometer,  or  4,500  tons  per  kilometer  a  day,  equal  to  225  fully  loaded 
trucks;  similar  results  are  found  only  on  very  active  nopmal-gauge 
lines. 

All  the  data  have  been  taken  from  the  following  official  documents. 

We  know  that  Jugo-Slavia  has  plenty  of  harbors  for  its  present 
and  future  commerce.  The  statement  often  made  by  Jugo-Slays  that 
Italy  wants  to  block  forever  Jugo-Slav  commercial  emansion  by 
taking  over  the  Dalmatian  coast  is  absolute  falsehood.  The  Serbians 
wanted  only  3  miles  and  instead  they  have  now  more  than  600.  Italy 
has  claimed  no  more  than  200  miles,  excluding  for  instance  Spalato^ 
which  makes  its  living  almost  exclusively  on  Italian  trade.  Li  fact^ 
Spalato  has  an  electric  plant  for  the  production  of  60,000  horsepower, 
built  by  the  Italians  with  Italian  capital,  and  from  Spalato  400.000 
tons  of  cement  were  yearly  exported  to  Italy. 

Italy  wanted  a  part  of  Dalmatia  which  had  retained  its  Italian 
character  and  some  Dalmatian  islands  which  constitute  a  tremendous 
danger  to  her.  These  islands  can  hide  and  protect  by  a  system  of 
mine  laying  the  navy  of  Jugo-Slavia  or  any  oi  her  allies,  which  could 
attack  at  will  the  occidental  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  studded  with 
beautiful  cities,  and  return  safely  to  their  abodes  berore  the  Italian 
Navy  might  be  able  to  defend  the  coast.  The  recent  war  has  con- 
firmed Italy  in  her  conviction  that  she  needs  protection  on  that  side. 
Unable  to  confute  such  military  reasons  the  Jugo-Slavs  say  it  was 
all  right  to  seek  protection  in  the  past,  but  now  we  have  the  league  of 
nations.  It  is  nne  rhetoric  and  fine  philosophy,  but  a  lea^e  that 
has  to  hang  on  another  league  of  three  nations  to  be  of  any  value 
arouses  great  suspicion  of  its  own  protective  value.  I  can  not  blame 
the  Italians  if  they  demand  a  more  tangible  form  of  protection. 

The  last  ar^ment  used  by  the  Jugo-Slavs  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  in  Dalmatia  is  Slavic.  Therefore  these  lands  fall 
to  Jugo-Slavia  on  the  principle  of  nationality.  Now,  the  question 
of  nationality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  how  many 
Slavs  will  be  included  within  Italy's  frontiers  or  to  how  many 
Germans  will  be  included  within  the  French  frontier  on  the  Rhine. ' 

Dalmatia  is  claimed  by  Italy  as  unredeemed  land,  just  as  Transyl- 
vania is  claimed  by  Roumania  and  Alsace-Lorraine  by  France. 

In  Transylvania  there  are  1,472,021  Roumanians  and  1,206,346 
Magyars  and  Germans.  In  Alsace  and  Lorraine  before  the  war 
there  was  the  following  proportion  between  Germans  and  French  : 

Lorraine — 481,460  Germans,  78  per  cent;  146,097  French,  27  per 
cent. 

Upper  Alsace — 481,875  Germans,  98  per  cent;  31,771  French,  6. 
per  cent. 
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Liower  Alsaoe— 671,425  Germans,  96  per  cent;  26,394  French,  3.7 
per  cent. 

In  all,  1,634,260  Germans,  87  per  cent;  204,662  French,  10  per 
cent. 

I  don't  care  to  belittle  the  sacred  aspirations  of  France,  but  wish 
to  demonstrate  that  the  proportions  existing  in  Dalmatia  between 
Italians  and  Slavs  is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  that  existing  be- 
tween the  French  and  Germans  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  two  prov- 
inces which  were  restored  to  France  without  discussion.  This  snows 
that  the  principle  of  nationality  can  not  be  defined  by  the  simple 
process  of  counting  heads,  by  taking  the  individual  out  of  his  sur- 
roundings, out  of  his  national  traditions,  out  of  his  political  and 
social  ties,  with  his  forerunners  and  the  people  living  around  him  at 
present.  If  you  take  him  out  of  the  whole  series  of  interdependent 
national  relations  you  make  the  individual  universal.  You  make 
of  him  an  antisocial  and  antipolitical  being.  You  do,  in  other  words, 
what  the  Bolsheviks  have  done  in  Bussia  and  elsewhere.  The  Slavs 
in  Slavia  and  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  the  Grermans  in  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, can  not  be  separated  from  their  environment  and  considered 
as  individuals.  The  Slavs  find  themselves  in  territory  which  is 
Italian  historically,  geographically,  and  by  right  of  strategic  neces- 
sity. They  must  bow  to  this  condition,  because  it  is  more  important 
to  the  world  that  a  great  nation  should  be  made  secure  than  the 
iiking  of  a  few  thousand  individuals  should  not  be  thwarted.  Natu- 
rally there  are  also  the  rights  of  Jugo-Slavia  to  be  considered  if 
Jugo-Slavia  will  become  a  nation.  In  fact,  where  the  Slav  national 
rights  will  necessitate  the  inclusion  of  some  Italians  within  Ju^- 
Slavia's  boimdaries,  these  Italians  shall  have  to  bow  to  a  superior 
interest. 

That  is  not  the  case  of  Fiume,  however,  whose  people  are  entitled 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  nor  the  case  of  that  part  of 
Dalmatia  which  was  assigned  to  Italy  bj  the  Treaty  of  London  that 
is  indispensable  to  the  security  of  a  nation  of  40,000,000  inhabitants, 
a  nation  which  has  paid  the  full  price  in  blood,  suffering,  and  wealth 
to  acquire  that  security.  B^ause  that  part  of  Dalmatia  was  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Hapsburgs,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Austrian 
fleet,  a  few  hours  alter  the  declaration  of  war,  to  pour  upon  cities 
and  destroy  churches  and  schools,  to  kill  women  and  children,  and 
fly  away,  refusing,  up  to  the  last,  the  challenj^e  of  the  Italian  sailors. 
Should  a  new  war  break  again,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  in  five 
years  or  in  a  century,  the  Italians  do  not  want  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  in  the  past.  They  want  that  the  churches  and  cities  be 
spared  that  the  priests  might  pray  and  women  toil  and  children 
grow  in  safety  at  least.  It  is  for  the  assurance  of  such  a  future  that 
more  than  500,000  Italians  died  on  the  battle  fields,  more  than 
900,000  were  severely  wounded,  and  millions  and  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  suffered  cold  and  hunger  and  swallowed 
silently  their  bitter  tears.  They  hoped  for  the  justice  of  Italy's 
allies,  and  especially  America,  and  they  must  not  have  hoped  in  vain. 

Senator  Harding.  What  port  do  you  suggest  that  Jugo-Slavia 
should  develop! 
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Dr.  Vaccaro.  Metzovic  is  the  mosi  central  of  them  all.  I  hftTe 
some  maps  here,  Senator,  which  show  that  Metzovic  is  the  most  cen- 
trally located  one. 

Mr.  CoTHjiO.  I  have  a  telegram  here  from  John  J.  Freschi,  who 
regrets  his  inability  to  be  here,  and  desires  to  be  recorded  at  the 
hearing  of  Fimne  hefore  the  committee  as  favoring  Italy  haviof 
Fiume,  and  he  states  that  if  it  pleases  the  Senate  committee  he  wiQ 
file  a  memorandum,  including  exhibits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Field,  who 
has  requested  me  to  ask  for  a  few  minutes  of  your  time. 

The  Chairkan.  Very  well. 

STATEMEHT  07  MB.  W.  H.  HELD. 

Mr.  Field.  I  desire  to  file  with  you  statements  signed  by  people 
who  were  present  in  Paris  and  in  Italy  during  the  recent  negotiations, 
which  statements  will  show  diat  Col.  House  was  in  favor  of  giving 
Fiume  to  the  Itidians  and  that  President  Wilson  opposed  it. 

I  will  also  file  statements  and  publications  from  England  which 
show  that  the  Hamburg  banking  nouse  of  Warburg  was  interested 
in  the  railroads,  and  for  that  reason  is  interested  in  the  Fiume  deci- 
sion, and  that  the  matter  is  one  which  should  be  gone  into  very  care- 
fully, as  it  is  divided  into  two  camps. 

Senator  Knox.  What  position  does  the  Warburg  bank  take  in  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Field.  They  wish  Fiume  not  to  be  an  Italian  port.  Opposi- 
tion to  that  has  been  shown,  and  I  think. if  you  go  over  carefully  the 
publications  that  came  out  abroad  on  both  sides,  you  get  a  very  accu- 
rate view  of  the  financial  interests,  and  if  you  have  some  of  the 
statements  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  negotiations,  you  will  see 
clearly  that  m  the  American  delegation  there  was  a  rift,  on  the  one 
side  the  President,  and  on  the  oUier  side  Col.  House,  and  some  of 
those  witnesses  did  not  wish  to  appear  and  some  are  not  available  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  are  willing  to  make  signed 
memoranda  to  be  delivered  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conmiittee.  Now, 
those  I  will  file  as  rapidly  as  possible  wiffi  the  committee. 

(Subsequently  the  extracts  referred  to  were  submitted  and  are  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

[Extraotofrom  Modem  Italy,  published  tfay  24, 1010;  June  21,  May  31,  May  17,  and  May  10,  1019, 

respeotlyely.) 

THB  BBITISH  MEBCANTILB  MA.RINB. 

But  the  group  goes  even  further.  According  to  Pertinax  in  the  Echo  de  Paria^ 
April  28: 

M.  Max  Warbuie  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm  Max  Warburg  A  Co.,  of  Hambuig. 
He  is  the  principsui  ahareholder  in  the  Hambui'g-American  and  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Lines.  His  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Felix  Warburg,  married  respectively  to  the 
sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  '  (bom  at  Frankfort)  are  the  associ- 
ates of  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Kuhn  Loeb  &  Co.  bank  of  New  York.  Here  we 
have  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  America,  in  April,  1917, 
was  the  most  powerful  link  between  the  politicians  of  Washington  and  those  of  Berlin. 

From  1914  to  1917  this  powerful  syndicate  showed  itself  extraordinarily  active  against 

*  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Jacob  Sohlff,  according  to  Pertinax.  has  been  the  sreat  flnandal 
■upporter  of  the  "Mutual  Society  of  German  Jews,''  which  was  linked  and  is  stUl  probably  linked  on  many 
■1<M8  with  high  Gennan  cirdes,  and  that  in  1916  he  founded  the  American  Neutral  Conferanee  Committee^ 
which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bringing  about  peace  with  a  yicoriooa  Qennany. 
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the  Entente.  In  1915  the  Warbuzgs  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  tried  to  have  the 
interned  German  ships  acquired  bv  the  United  States.  For  a  moment,  says  Pertinax, 
it  looked  as  if  they  were  to  succeed,. 

But,  to-day,  according  to  the  Globe,  they  have  actually  succeeded  after  four  yeais' 
effort,  aad  the  comment  of  that  paper  on  May  17,  under  the  title,  ''Done  again,''  is 
instructive: 

' '  According  to  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  in  Paris,  the  mooted 
seizure  of  German  ships  in  American  harbors  has  now  become  a  fait  accompli.  The 
venels,  we  are  told,  'are  to  remain  American  property,  and  America  willpay  their 
value  into  the  pool  out  of  which  reparation  payments  are  to  be  made."  Tnat  is  an 
arraneement  wnich  may  possibly  satisfy  the  United  States,  but  it  will  certainly 
not  placate  public  opinion  in  this  country.  Mere  money  payment  can  in  the  circum- 
stances of  tne  case  be  no  compensation.  It  may  be  e<][uivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
ships,  but  it  certainly  can  never  be  accepted  as  reparation  for  the  loss  of  transport  to 
British  shipping.  Apart  from  that  side  of  the  question,  which  betrays  the  usual 
American  desire  to  get  the  better  of  a  deal,  we  have  to  consider  that  these  vessels  would 
never  have  been  in  American  barbors  but  for  the  vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  British 
Navy.  Further,  they  were  driven  or  held  there  while  America  was  a* neutral  and 
President  Wilson  professed  inability  to  distinguish  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  con- 
tention with  Germany.  It  is  not  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  inquire  wherein  lies  the 
peculiar  efficacy  of  the  I^ea^e  pf  Nations  if  it  can  not  be  tnisted  to  deal  with  afdtuation 
like  this.  Has' its  millennial  virtue  already  cone  out  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
jected Triple  Alliance?  This  decisiouj  if  sucq  it  proves  to  be,  is  plainly  against  the 
dictates  of  common  honesty,  and  is  nothing  short  of  an  outrage  on  intemationaldecency . 
No  doubt  our  delegates  will  be,  as  usual,  fertile  in  evasion  and  excuses.  But  these 
will  not  satisfy  the  country,  which  regards  the  disgraceful  business  as  a  national  affront. 
In  plain  English,  we  have  been  done  a^ain." 

Not  so  long  aeo  the  Globe  had  an  article,  "Watch  Warburgsl"  There  may  be  more 
important  people  vet  to  watch  than  Warburgs.  But  so  far  so  good.  Watch  Warburgs 
in  the  case  of  Poland.  Watch  Warbura  in  the  case  of  Italy.  Watch  Warburgs  at 
Danzix  and  Fiume.  Above  all^  watch  Warburgs  in  the  case  of  England,  and  let  it 
never  be  foi{?otteu  that  already  in  1915  the  Warburgs  of  the  Old  and  New  World  tried 
to  have  the  interned  German  ships  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  that,  according  to  Pertinax,  M.  Max  Warburg  is  one  of  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  at  present  at  Versailles.  Is  this  gentleman  one  of  that 
group  of  international  financiers  to  whom  Mr.  Herron  alludes  "who  are  diplomatically 
privileged,  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  political  and  moral  failures  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  world?" 

It  is  well  we  shoiUd  be  on  our  ^ard.  We  are  told  sometimes  by  short-sighted  or 
interested  persons  that  this  politiaan  or  that  is  responsible  for  the  errors  of  the  peace' 
conference.  The  TimeSj  for  example,  and  Mr.  Simonds  attribute  some  of  them  to  Mr. 
Lloyd-George.  Others,  irritated  by  the  platitudinous  language  and  colossal  vanity  of 
President  Wilson,  ascribe  them  to  Wilsonian  ideology.  Probably  both  are  wide  of  the 
maili:.  The  trutn  may  lie  elsewhere.  Behind^  the  politicians  there  lies  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  the  greatest  politicians  in  the  world .  These  latter  "  strut  their  little 
hour  upon  the  stage.  *  *  We  watch  them  carefully.  We  applaud  or  we  decry  their  little 
antics.  Punch  sometimes  bellows  forth  his  ''principles,''  waves  his  big  sticky  and 
beats  his  wife.  The  wife  sometimes  assails  him  for  being  faithless  to  his  principles. 
The  Bpectat(»rs  listen  with  palpitating  hearts.  But  it  would  be  not  only  more  prudent 
but  more  just  if,  unlike  deluded  chilaren,  we  watched  the  power  that  pulls  the  strings. 
Watch  Warburgs  I    Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

Therefore  to  our  Polish  friends  who  speak  bitterly  of  England,  we  would  say.  Watch 
Warburgs.  To  our  Italian  friends  wno  speak  bitterly  of  England  and  America, 
Watch  Warburgs!  And  to  all  those  EAglishmen  incensed  by  the  fact  that,  after  losing 
2,197  ships  of.  7,638,020  tonnage,  in  comparison  with  80  ships  of  341,512  tonnage  lost 
by  the  United  States,  the  finest  ships  in  tne  German  mercantile  marine,  whose  tonnage 
is  double  tiie  American  loses,  will  be  kept  by  America — for  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hurley 
that  **  Whatever  method  of  adjustment  is  adopted,  the  ships  will  certainly  be  kept  by 
this  county" — ^we  would  say  again.  Watch  Warburgs! 

When  the  prestige  of  England  is  declining  both  in  Italy  and  Poland,  when  the  faith 
of  hex  friends  in  her  is  nearly  broken,  when  she  loses  her  old  friends  and  makes  no  new 
ones,  when  danger  threatens  her  in  f^ypt  and  in  India— Watch  Warburgs!  When 
schemes  are  afoot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Polish  trade  by  sea  with  England;  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Italian  mercantile  marine  and  the  annihilation  of  Anglo-Italiao 
trade  in  the  Levant;  for  the  seizure  of  the  German  shine  and  the  capture,  by  this  blow 
to  the  Britiah  mercantile  marine,  of  the  trade  of  Soutn  America— watch  Warbuigsl 
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THR  LEAGUE   OF  NATIONfl  AND  INTERNATIONAL  FINAll^E. 


On  June  10  the  Morning  Post,  under  the  headings  ''The  Leakage  of  the  Text*' 
^'Financiers  S*^bpa)naed/'  published  an  astounding  piece  of  news.  The  news  was 
communicated  in  a  Renter  telegraph  of  June  9  from  Washington,  and  runs  as  follows: 

"  The  Foreign  Relations  Gonunittee  of  the  Senate  have  subpnr'naed  Meaare.  Jacob 
Schiff,  I^amont,  I)a\d8on,  Warburg,  Morgan,  and  Vanderlip^  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  fan  investigation  of  the  Senate  as  to  how  copies  of  the  treaty  r^med 
private  interests  in  New  York].  They  have  also  invitea  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Polk,  to  take  part  in  the  inquiry,  and  to  cross-examine  the  witnespes. 
The  financiers  mentioned  above,  with  the  exception  <rf  Mr.  Vanderlip,  have  been 
called  at  the  instance  of  Senator  Borah,  who  told  the  committee  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  were  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  treaty,  although  he  had 
never  seen  a  copy  in  their  possession." 

**  Senator  Bonui,'*  the  telegram  goes  on  to  say,  "has  charged  the  international 
bankers  of  New  York  with  being  interested,  'for  private  reasons,'  in  the  adoption  of 
the  leai^Qe  of  nations  covenant." 

It  adds  that  ''the  committee  have  requested  Mr.  Lament,  who  is  a  member  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  <fe  Co.,  to  produce  any  correspondence  between  the  Morgans  and  their 
Paris  and  London  agents  regarding  the  treaty,  ami  particularly  any  commuoicationa 
with  Mr.  Davison,  another  member  of  the  firm,  while  the  latter  was  abroad." 

Now,  we  shall  not  say  anything  in  this  issue  about  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
of  which  Messrs.  Lament  and  DavMon  are  members.  Nor  shall  we  .^ay  anything  of 
Mr.  Vanderlip.  But  since  we  referred  over  a  month  ago  (Modem  Italy,' Vol.  II, 
No.  14),  under  the  title  "Is  the  Peace  Conference  a  Free  Agent?"  to  Messrs.  Jacob 
8chiff  and  Warburg,  it  may  be  interesting  in  ^iow  of  this  new  development  to  recall 
attention  to  these  persons. 

Moreover,  the  public  was  warned  by  an  article  in  the  Globe  some  time  a^o  to 
^' Watch  Warburga."  In  Modem  Italv,  Vol.  II,  No.  16,  in  an  article  entitled  "Dan- 
xig,  Fiume,  and  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,"  we  set  up  our  watch,  and  now,  m 
view  of  the  new  facta,  it  seems  more  than  ever  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

We  had  no  idea,  at  the  time  we  wrote,  that  Messrs.  Jacob  Schiff  and  Warbaig 
would  be  subpnnaed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United  States 
"Senate.  Nor  are  we  interested  in  the  details  of  this  particular  development.  It  is 
no  concern  of  ours  whether  and  how  copies  of  the  peace  treaty  reached  private  intcr- 
-ests  in  New  York.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Messrs.  Schiff  and  Warburg  are 
evidently  considered  persons  of  importance  in  New  York,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
•exactly  who  they  are. 

According  to  Pertinax,  the  well-known  French  journalist,  who  is  usually  extreinely 
ivell  informed,  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  was  bom  at  Frankfortron-the-Main.  the  home  ol  the 
AUgemeiner  Elektricit&ts  Gesellschaft.  He  is  to-day  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Kunn,  Ivoeb  &  Co.  Bank  of  New  York. 

He  has  been,  according  to  Pertinax,  "the  great  financial  supporter  <rf  the  'Mutual 
Society  of  Gemian  Jews/  which  was  linked,  and  is  still  probably  linked  on  maoy 
sides,  with  high  German  circles."  Can  we  assume  for  an  instant  that  the  organized 
cainapign  which  is  being  carried  on  to-day  by  the  German-speaking  Jews  of  Poland 
■against  the  creation  of  a  strong  and  independent  Poland  is  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  work  of  this  society?  Can  we  assume  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  uninterested 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  question,  a  question  which — ^in  spite  of  the  unanimous 
Tecommendations  of  committees — undergoes  from  day  to  day  such  amazing  changes? 
Bom  at  Frankfort,  he  must  know  very  well  that  the  German-speaking  Jew  of  Poland 
is  regarded  in  Germany,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  chief  agent  in  Es^m  Europe  of 
German  "kultur."  And  not  only  of  "kultur."  For  all  great  German  firms  regard 
him  as  an  ideal  commercial  traveler  in  the  work  o^  German  economic  penetration 
into  Poland  and,  further^  into  ussia.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  had  * 
-never  expressed  an  opimon  about  Poland. 

It  would  be  a  miracle,  too,  if  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  had  never  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  a  league  of  nations.  During  the  war,  before  America  intervened,  Mr. 
Jacob  Schiff,  Pertinax  informs  us,  "founded  the  American  Neutral  Conference 
Committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bringing  about  peace  witih  a  victorious 
Germany.  Then  appeared  for  the  first  time  all  the  formulae  of  the  league  of  nations, 
the  anathemas  launched  against  the  'old  diplomacy,'  which  was  said  to  be  respon- 
sible for  bringing  about  the  war.  On  this  point,  consult  the  work  '  How  the  Diplo- 
matists Caused  the  War.'  written  by  Mr.  Heubsch,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Schiff  on  the 
Neutral  Conference  Committee." 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  the  real  author  of  the  covenant?  We  know 
well  that  many  high-minded  idealists  work  for  this  ideal,  whidi  is,  at  its  best,  aa 
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attempt,  under  modem  conditions,  to  reconstitute  the  Romftn  Empire.  No  Roman 
statesman,  listening  to  liOrd  Robert  Cecil  on  June  13,  could  have  taken  exception  to 
anything  ne  said.  The  ideal,  eloquently  expreesed,  of  a  "Pax  Romana";  the  criti- 
ciffln  of  national  selfiflhnesB;  the  appeal  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  international 
anarchy;  the  admission  that  the  lei^e  must  entail  some  diminution  of  national 
sovereignty— all  this  would  have  delighted  Tiberius  Gracchus,  not  to  mention  Gcesar, 
and  many  a  Roman  statesman  would  have  hailed  Lord  Robcort  Cecil  as  a  colleague. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the  league  of  nations  has  its  good  side,  as  an 
attempt  to  extend  the  realm  of  public  law  and  to  put  an  end  to  international  anarchy — 
an  id^  never  yet  realized  in  the  history  of  the  world  save  by  the  Roman  Empire-— 
t^e  league  also  na<>  its  dansreroiis  side. 

Given  the  overwhelming  influence  of  international  finance,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  real  center  of  the  league  from  being  established,  not  at  its  nominal 
center,  Geneva,  but  at  Frankfort,  the  home  of  international  finance?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  it  becoming  a  mere  political  department  of  the  Allgemeiner  Elek- 
tricit&ts  Gesellschaft?  National  finance  ma^  be  hard  enough  to  regulate  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation;  but  under  a  r^eime  of  international  finance  all  nations  would 
bow  to  a  new  master,  more  strange  ana  terrible  than  Caesar,  stronger  than  the  Roman 
Empdre,  stronger  than  the  papacy,  a  master  called  Baal  in  ancient  times,  whose 
aim  it  is  to-day  to  turn  the  world,  and  all  the  nations  in  it,  into  one  vast  servile  State. 

To  turn  now  to  the  Warburg  brothers,  one  of  whom  has  been  subpoenaed  to-day 
ti^ether  ¥rith  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff. 

Max,  who  lives  in  Germany,  is  very  well  known.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  banking 
firm,  Max  Warbuig  t&  Co.,  of  Hambuig.  He  is  at  present  one  of  the  German  pleni- 
potentiaries in  Paris.  During  the  war  he  distinguished  himself  at  Stockholm  by 
intrigues  in  the  Ukraine,  which  he  endeavored  to  detadii  from  Russia  and  transform 
into  a  German  protectorate,  ¥rith  a  view  to  German  penetration  in  the  east.  He  is 
also  reported  to  nave  been  one  of  the  chief  German  agents  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bolshevist  virus  into  Russia. 

Paul  and  Felix,  the  other  two  brothers,  live  in  New  York.  They  are  married 
respectively  to  the  sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  bank.  In  November,  1916,  Mr.  Paul  War- 
burg was  responsible,  Pertinax  tells  us,  for  the  famous  circular  which  recommended 
the  American  banks  to  cease  giving  money  to  the  Allies. 

When  President  Wilson  reformed  the  banking  system  of  his  countnr  and  created 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  he  appointed  Mr.  Paul  Warburg  as  one  of  the  directors. 

It  is  apparentiy  this  Mr.  Paul  Walburg,  not  Felix,  who  has  been  called  by  Senator 
Borah  to  give  evidence. 

We  have  now  explained  who  Messrs.  Jacob  Schiff  and  Warburg  are,  and  to-day 
we  can  only  await  tne  results  of  their  evidence.  But  it  is  interesting,  in  conclusion, 
to  call  attention  to  a  new  weekly  paper  which  may  or  may  not  have  some  connection 
with  them. 

This  new  weekly,  published  in  New  York,  is  called  The  Review.  It  is  edited  by 
Fabian  Franklin,  formerly  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Harold 
de  Wolf  Fuller,  formerly  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation.  The  New  York  Nation  is 
practically  the  weekly  edition  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Both  are  papers  of  a 
strongly  hberal  character,  and  were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  conscientious  objectors. 

In  met.  according  to  the  prospectus  of  The  Review,  the  Nation  is  one  of  those 
papers  wnigh,  togeuier  with  the  New  Republic  and  tne  Dial,  have  become  ''the 
chief  promoters  of  an  unthinking  drift  toward  radical  iimovation." 

The  Review  is  intended  to  oppose  this  drift,  and  amonc^  the  120  stockholders  in  this 
paper  we  note  the  names  of  Messrs.  Paul  Warbiug^.  Felix  M.  Kahn,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Frederick  Strauss,  and  Mortimer  L.  Schiff.  Whether  Mr.  Mortimer  Schiff  is  any 
relation  of  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  and  whether  Mr.  Bskul  M.  Warburg  is  the  Paul  Warburg, 
the  brother  of  Max,  we  are  not  sure.  But  The  Review  itself  may  be  worth  watching. 
It  may  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  the  ideas  and  principles  of  Messrs.  Schiff  ami 
Warburg. 

But  whatever  influence  Messrs.  Schiff  and  Warbur;^  may  or  may  not  have  in  the 
settlement  of  Polish,  Italian,  or  any  other  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  the  great  financial  magnates  of  the  world  are  out  for  business.  We  are  living 
in  a  period  when  the  greed  of  the  world,  concealed  during  the  war,  is  now  seeking  a 
frenzied  satisfoction.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  tne  peace  conference  it^lf 
can  escape  the  influence  of  the  world's  great  financial  magnates.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  upon  any  other  hjrpothesis  to  imderstand  many  of  its  decisions.  Unless, 
for  example,  we  assume  that  international  finance  has  been  at  work,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand,  to  mention  nothing  else,  the  co|q[uetting  with  the  Boli^evists  at  Prink- 
ipo;  tbe  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Austrian  Empire  under  the  name  of  a  Danubian  Con- 
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federation:  the  astounding  n^otiations  with  the  succeflaor  of  St.  Stephen  tippii  the 
Hungarian  throne,  Bela  Cohen  [Kuhn] ;  or  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Belgium,  Poland, 
and  Roumania. 

Above  all,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  treatment  of  Italy.  It  is  only  when 
we  read  the  speeches  of  such  men  as  Signor  Luzzatti  and  Signor  Turati,  of  whom  the 
latter,  as  an  extreme  and  intransigeant  socialist,  can  not  be  accused  of  any  B3rmpathy 
with  patriotic  or  purely  national  aims,  that  we  can  understand  the  true  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  the  rightful  claims  of  Italy.  Both  Signor  Luzzatti  and  Signer  Turati 
have  referred  in  their  speeches  in  the  Italian  Chamber  to  the  enterprises  of  inter- 
national finance  in  the  Adriatic,  notably  at  Fiume,  a  city  which  even  Signor  Bissolati* 
the  socialist,  has  always  claimed  to  be  Italian. 

And  we  i^ould  do  well  to  remember  the  protest  made  by  Signor  Tittoni  in  the 
Italian  Senate,  for  it  concerns,  not  only  Italy  but  ourselves.  Signor  Tittoni  bade  us 
beware  of  *'the  substitution  for  German  hegemony  of  other  h^emonies,  less  brutal  in 
appearance  but  just  as  tyrannical  and  concealing  a  formidable  plutocratic  coalitioii 
and  a  colossal  financial  monopoly  for  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  world." 

Let  us  take  care  lest,  under  the  mask  of  a  league  of  nations,  we  submit  our  destiniee 
to  some  formidable  plutocratic  coalition,  which,  sitting  at  Geneva  or  at  Frankfort 
under  some  slimy  Asiatic  Caesar,  would  destroy  all  nations,  England  included, 
and  crush,  in  a  far  more  deadly  way  than  was  ever  done  by  Rome  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

TWO  TONS  FOR  ONB. 

In  our  last  number  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  commenting  on  the  impression  said  to  obtain  in  Britain 
that  the  control  of  the  seized  German  ships  in  the  United  States  will  be  tonparaiy, 
observed,  according  to  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Mail,  "Whatever 
method  of  adjustment  is  adopted,  the  ships  will  certainly  be  kept  by  this  country." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Hurley's  has  now  been  corroborated  by  Mr.  Lansing.  In  an 
interview  with  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  T<anBing  indicated 
conclusively  that  the  vessels  are  now  national  property,  saying:  "They  are  now  our 
ships,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  any  ^an^  of  ownerriiip." 

In  addition  to  these  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Lansmg,  we  have  some 
evidence  as  to  the  opinion  of  President  Wilson.  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun  cables:  "Presiaent  Wilson  considers  that,  so  far  as  American  is  concerned,  the 
question  of  the  German  ships  has  been  settled,  British  statements  to  the  contiary 
notwithstanding. "  ' '  When  the  matter  came  up  before  the  council , ' '  the  correspondeDt 
adds,  "the  President  and  Mr.  Llovd-George  had  an  extended  aigument,  endinjgin  the 
flat  statement  by  the  President  tnat  American  would  keep  the  German  ships  now  in 
her  possession  and  settle  for  them  in  her  own  way.  Whether  the  Premie  accepted 
this  now  seems  to  be  the  question.  Americans  state  that  he  did.  *  *  •  The 
President  was  advised  in  his  stand  bv  American  financial  experts  in  Paris." 

Now,  these  three  statements,  of  Mr.  Hurley,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  President  Wilson, 
if  really  made  by  them,  are  astonishing.  We  can  hardly  disbelieve  them,  but  they 
seem  to  be  in  such  flagrant  contrast  with  President  Wilson's  much  advertisMi  **ideai- 
ism,"  and  indeed,  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  justice,  that  people  in 
England  have  now  begun  to  open  their  eyes.  They  are  b^inning  to  think  that  the 
treatment  which  was  meted  out  to  Poland  and  to  Italy  is  now  to  be  meted  out  to 
England.  The  truth  of  the  situation  b^ins  to  dawn  upon  them.  Poland  was  far 
from  them;  they  understood  but  little  tne  claim  of  Poland  for  a  port  at  Danzig. 
Fimne  meant  little  to  them.  They  had  never  heard  of  it.  Many  people,  indeed, 
had  previously  thought  that  Fiums  was  a  kind  of  fish.  Moreover,  an  elaborate  and 
extensive  propaganda,  carried  on  against  Italy  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
prejudiced  many  persons  against  aU  Italian  claims.  But  now  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
lust  and  righteous  claims  not  merely  of  Italy  and  Poland  but  of  Eiffiland  herself  are 
likely  to  be  thwarted,  Englishmen  realize  to  some  extent  what  Pbles  and  Italians 
felt  when  "idealism  "  was  applied  to  them.  The^  do  not  like  its  apj^ication  to  them- 
selves, and  have  begun,  like  the  Poles  and  Italians,  to  make  some  protests,  both  in 
the  press  and  Parliament. 
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The  following  official  return  of  allied  merdmnt  aUps  sunk  by  the  Germans  shows 
how  Britain's  ton-for-ton  daim  would  su£fer  if  the  United  States  keeps  the  German 
flhipe: 


Great  Britain. 

Fianoe 

Italy 

United  States. 
Japan 


Ships. 


Tonnogs. 


2^197 

7,038,090 

238 

O06,8tf 

230 

742L865 

80 

841.512 

20 

120,170 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  if  we  estimate  according  to  tonnage,  the  losses  of  Italy 
come  second  on  the  list.  Before  the  war  Ital^r  had  (excepting  only  Germany)  th- 
highest  proportion  of  large  liners  of  any  countiy  in  the  world .  It  must  also  be  remem 
b^ed  that  Norway  lost  over  a  million  tons.  Norway  was  not  our  ally.  Situated  next 
door  to  Germany  and  defenseless,  how  could  she  be?  But  surely,  in  view  of  her  ap- 
palling losses,  the  loss  of  her  brave  seamen  and  of  her  ships,  Germany  owes  her  a. 
tremendous  reparation. 

Now,  under  the  conditions  of  peace  Germany  is  reouired  to  surrender  the  whole  of 
her  merchant  diipping  and  to  replace  the  losses  she  nas  inflicted,  ton  for  ton.  The 
fairest  course  wouid,  undoubtedly,  have  been  to  allocate  the  German  ships  among 
the  various  countries  in  proportion  to  the  losses  suffered  by  each. 

But  what  happens?  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  United  States  during  the  war 
lost  tonnage  to  an  amount  estimated  at  341,512  tons.  If,  on  the  basis  of  a  ton-for-ton 
pohcy,  she  claimed  that  and  no  more,  her  daim  would  be  just,  provided  that  the 
claims  of  all  other  nations  had  equally  been  met.  But  the  Grerman  tonnage  interned 
in  the  pcHts  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  6<M),000  tons.  And,  according  to 
Mr.  Huney,  Mr.  Lansing,  and  President  Wilson,  America  intends  to  daim  it  aU. 
Surely  this  is  **  idealism  "  with  a  ven|geance.  It  was  understood  that  America  was  to 
make  no  profit  by  her  intervention  m  the  war.  But  here  we  have  a  policy,  not  of 
to  n  for  ton,  and  of  equality  among  the  Allies  and  the  associated  powers,  but  of  America 
helping  hersdf  first  on  a  basis  of  2  tons  for  1.  And  it  must  be  here  remembered  that  the 
British  Navy  either  drove  these  ships  into  the  American  harbors  or  kept  them  there. 

But,  if  we  examine  it,  the  booty  claimed  is  far  richer  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
The  German  ships  interned  in  the  United  States  are  the  pick  of  the  German  mer- 
cantile marine.  Among  the  prizes  is  the  Vaterkmdj  *54,282  tons,  the  largest  ship  afloat, 
and  several  fast  liners  of  a  type  far  superior  to  anything  America  previously  owned. 
Until  lately,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  Vaterkmd  would  be  awarded  to  this 
country  as  compensation  for  the  Luntania. 

As  Mr.  J.  C.  Gould,  the  Unionist  member  for  Central  Cardiff  and  a  well-known 
shipowner,  said  in  an  interview: 

'^There  are  90  German  ships  of  a  totaltonnage  of  660,000  in  American  ports  and  they 
are  the  finest  ships  the  Germans  had.  Announcements  have  been  made  in  America 
that  they  are  going  to  keep  the  German  Bhipa  in  their  ports.  If  America  is  allowed 
to  retain  these  ships,  she  will  have  more  than  double  her  losses.  *  *  *  It  will  be 
a  serious  loss  to  us  if  America  keeps  these  vessels  and  uses  them  in  the  trans- Atlantic 
trade.** 

It  is  obvious  that  these  ships  will  give  the  United  States  a  big  lead  in  high-class 
passenger  traffic  at  the  very  moment  when  British  lines  are  crippled  by  severe  war 
losses. 

Aratin,  as  Sir  Alfred  Booth,  the  chairman  of  the  Cunard  Line,  has  pointed  out: 

''By  the  fortune  of  -war  the  Americans  had  the  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
mercantile  marine  enormously  when  we  could  not.  Ii,  on  the  top  of  this,  they  ^t 
all  the  German  tonnage  interned  in  the  United  States,  and  we  get  only  our  proportion 
with  the  other  allies  of  the  German  ships  kept  in  German  waters,  the  Umtea  States 
will  have  an  enormous  advantage  for  immediate  business.  We  must  have  ships  now, 
if  we  are  to  resume  our  business,  so  terribly  lumdicapped  by  the  losses  we  have  sus- 
tained.   The  fair  way  would  be  to  share  them  in  accordance  witii  losses. " 

The  above  remarks  are  abstract  and  general.    To-day  we  can  be  more  concrete  and 
preciBe.    These  ships  are  to  be  used  for  South  American  business.    The  United  States* 
Shipping  Board  has  diosen  from  its  fleet  of  former  German  ships  the  Mount  Vernon^ 
18,37^  tons:  the  Von  8teubeHf  14,908  tons;  and  the  Aaanumnon,  19,361  tons—orinnally 
known  as  tne  Kronprinxesrin  CsetZte,  KronpHnM  Wuhdnif  and  Kaiser  WUhelm  il— -for- 
passenger  and  mail  service  between  New  Yak  and  South  American  ports.    These- 
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vessels  will  be  released  aAiortly  from  tnnaport  service  and  be  refitted  luxuriously.    It 
is  expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  service  in  midsummer. 

The  Shipping  Board  hopes,  says  the  Daily  Mail  New  York  correspondent,  that  with 
the  establismnent  of  a  South  American  passenger  service,  50  per  cent  faster  than  any 
existing  before  the  war,  South  American  ouyers  will  be  attracted  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  old  custom  of  travel  via  London  between  South  American  and  United  States 
ports  will  be  abandoned. 

To  sum  up,  America  will  secure  the  largest  ship  afloat,  and  several  fast  iinars  of  a 
type  far  superior  to  aiiything  she  previously  owned.  She  will  use  them  to  capture  the 
trade  of  South  America.  And  sne  will  mive  them  on  the  seas,  not  merely  before 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  are  able  to  make  good  the  losses  they  Buffered  during  the  war, 
but  actually  before  the  final  peace  terms  have  been  si^ed,  i.  e.,  in  midsummer. 

The  allocation,  we  are  told,  of  all  German  tonnage  is  to  be  r^^ated  by  an  inter- 
allied ccxnmission  in  Paris.  But  before  the  commission  hafl  begun  to  sit,  before  any 
allocation  has  been  made,  the  United  States  seizes  the  ships,  on  a  basis  of  2  tons  for  1, 
^d  captures  the  trade  of  South  America. 

Surely  'idealism  **  could  go  no  further.  Emerson  once  described  Napoleon  as  the 
^at  business  man  of  history.  Had  Emerson  been  alive  to-day  he  might  have  been 
inclined  to  apply  the  words  to  President  Wilscm. 

And  yet  perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  blaming  President  Wilson.  "The  Presidait."  we 
are  told,  "was  advised  in  his  stand  by  American  financial  experts  in  Paris."  We  do 
not  know  who  these  advisers  were  or  what  their  advice  was.  But  we  ought  not  to 
forget  certain  facts. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  idready  four  years  ago,  in  1915,  the  Warbuigs  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  nad  tried  to  have  the  interned  German  ships  acc^uired  by  the 
United  States.    Have  the  Warbuigs  again  to-day  soufi^ht  to  obtain  their  acquisitioQ? 

Who  are  these  Warburgsf  Max  Warbui]g  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  fiinn.  Max 
Warburg  &  Co.,  of  Hambu^.  He  is  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hambuig-America 
and  German  Lloyd  steamship  lines.  During  the  war  he  was  at  Stockholm  and  carried 
en  some  curious  mtrigues  against  Poland,  endeavoring  to  set  against  Poland  a  Ukraine 
under  German  control.  At  present  Max  is  one  of  Uie  German  plenipotentiaries  in 
Paris. 

His  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Felix,  live  in  New  York.  They  are  married  respectively 
to  the  sister-in-law  and  daughter  ot  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff ,  and  are  associates  of  the  latter  at 
the  head  of  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Go.  Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schiff  is  himself  an  interesting  personality.  He  was  bom  at  Frankfort, 
and  has  been,  according  to  Pertinax,  the  great  financial  supporter  of  the  '* Mutual 
Society  of  Grerman  Jews,"  which  was  linked,  and  is  still  probably  linked  on  many 
eides,  with  high  German  circles.  In  1916,  according  to  the  same  writer,  he  founded 
the  American  neutral  conference  committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  bring- 
ing about  peace  with  a  victorious  Germany. 

We  have  here,  as  Pertinax  says,  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declanitioD  of 
war  by  America  in  April,  1917,  was  the  most  powerful  link  between  the  politicians  of 
Washmeton  and  those  of  Berlin.  Is  it  likely  that  the  connection  between  the  War- 
burgs  of  the  Old  and  New  World  has  now  been  broken?  Having  woiked  together  as 
bromers  in  the  war,  will  thev  not  work  together,  as  brothers,  in  the  peace? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  the  policy  of  two  tons  for  one  in 
isolation.  This  policy,  scandalous  as  it  is,  is  closely  linked  with  other  questions.  We 
ehould  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Mr.  George  D.  Herron,  once  the  politicai 
friend  and  supporter  of  President  Wilson.  ''International  financiers,  who  are  diplo- 
matically privil^red,  are  the  true  cause  of  the  present  crisis  and  of  all  the  political  and 
moral  faulures  of  the  peace  conference,  on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  £all  the  responai- 
bility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens  the  world." 

British  people  are  disturbed  bv  the  policv  of  two  tons  for  one,  which  threatens  to  be 
realized.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  feel  to-day  what  Italy  felt  only 
yesterdajr  and  still  is  feeling.  ''A  financial  group,"  Mr.  Herron  tells  us,  ''is  trying  to 
-secure  privileges  for  the  development  of  Fiume  and  of  the  Dalmatian  pwts,  to  get  bold 
of  all  tne  lines  of  navigation  in  the  Adriatic  iot  the  puipoee  of  brining  complete  com- 
mercial ruin  upon  Italy  and  of  banishing  her  meicantue  flag  from  the  aeas. 

He  would  be  a  blind  man,  indeed,  who  failed  to  see  a  connecticm  betweoi  the 
policy  of  two  tons  for  one  and  the  attempt  to  bring  commercial  nfin  upon  Italy.  Is 
It  the  same  group  which  is  endeavoring,  on  the  one  hand,  to  banish  the  Italian  f^ 
from  the  Adriatic,  and,  on  the  other,  to  banish  the  British  flag  from  South  America? 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  we  find  anouer  singular  coincidence. 
BEow  is  it  that  Mr.  Max  Warburg,  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  Hambui^g-Amencia 
and  German  Lloyd  steamship  lines,  snould  have  been  so  int«ested  in  the  Ukraine? 
It  might  seem  strange  to  find  a  great  shipping  magnate  interested  in  the  Ukraine. 
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But— apart  from  the  fact  that  Germami  regard  the  Ukraine  u  their  stepping-stone  to 
India — all  Germans  realise  that  a  strong  and  independent  Poland,  connected  with 
England  by  sea,  would  be  fatal  to  many  of  their  plans.  Such  a  Poland  would  be 
reecued  from  German  economic  domination.  The  Baltic  might  ceese  to  be  a  German 
lake.  It  might  become  unduly  opened  to  the  British  mercantile  marine.  Danzif 
mij^ht  compete  with  Hambuig.  Such  a  policy  would  not  suit  the  Warburgs  either  of 
the  New  World  or  the  Old.  Max  Warburg  himself  has  his  business  between  Ham* 
buig  and  America. 

One  thing  let  us  never  forget.  Poland  and  Italy  are  linked  to  England  by  many 
miritual  ties.  They  fonn,  aJso,  if  we  give  them  our  full  support  and  do  not  thwart 
tlieir  claims,  two  strong  barriers  against  any  future  attempt  by  Germany  to  dominate 
the  world.  They  are  the  ramparts  of  France  upon  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
Together  the  foiu*  nations,  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Poland,  form  one  solid  bloc 
whose  unity  is  essential  to  the  world's  stability  and  peace.  We  are  bound  .together, 
DO  less,  by  economic  ties.  The  policy  of  ton  for  ton  concerns  us  all.  Our  interests 
can  never  clash.  And  it  is  in  the  highest  interest  of  England  to  witness  a  new  Poland 
strong  upon  the  seas,  and  a  new  Italy  strong  and  secure  in  the  Adriatic.  With  an 
allied  and  friendly  Italy  adjoining  us  in  Egypt,  with  a  Poland  connected  with  England 
by  sea  and  bolting  the  door  to  the  German  Drang  nach  Osten,  to  the  exploitation  of 
Russia,  and  to  the  invasion  of  India,  Great  Britain  possesses  two  first-class  guaranties 
for  the  seciuity  of  her  own  Empire. 

THS  QUBSnON  OF  FlUlfS. 

After  the  loag  and  rather  bitter  discussions.,  the  disappointing  delays,  and  the 
dramatic  happenings  that  have  hardened  the  Italian  people  to  tne  point  of  being 
ready  to  dare  almost  anything  rather  than  abate  their  rights,  we  find  tne  question  m 
Fiume  still  unsolved.    How  much  longer  muist  we  await  a  decision? 

The  Italian  nation  was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  veto  of  a  single  man,  a  man 
who  has  such  unbounded  self-confuience  as  to  think  himself  infallible  and  sole  arbiter 
of  the  world's  destinies.  Is  this  man  bound  by  the  chains  which  his  friend,  Prof* 
Herron,  denounces?  Has  he  his  people  behind  him?  Who  can  say?  For  thou^  he 
is  the  latest  apostle  of  democracy,  he  dispenses  with  parliaments  and  peoples.  Word 
and  act,  truth  and  right,  are  his,  the  wise  man  who  would  correct  the  folly  of  forty^ 
three  nuUion  Italians. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  rifts  in  the  lute.  The  senates  of  New  York  State,  IllinoiSy 
and  Massachusetts  have  cabled  to  the  President  asking  him  eznlicitiy  to  fully  accept 
tiie  Italian  claims.    And  the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge^  has  chmxi- 

fkmed  the  same  policy.    Ther^ore  it  is  clear  that  the  Italian  policy  in  regard  to 
iiune  has  supporters  even  in  America. 

Have  any  new  facts  come  to  light  to  confirm  the  President  in  his  obstinacy?  Br. 
Wileon  has  appealed  te  tiie  Italian  people  over  the  heads  of  the  Parliament  and  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Italian  i>eoi>le  have  answered  by  rall3dng  round  the  Government 
and  showing  that  they  are  inaissolubly  united.  Unmoved  by  all  this  the  American 
President  continues  to  dilate  on  all  his  old  arguments.  The  chief  and  one  might  say 
the  only  argument  put  forward  by  him  is  one  which  has  astounded  everybody  by 
reasoD  of  its  lack  of  logical  sense.  According  to  President  Wilson,  Fiume  is  an  inter- 
national port,  and  because  it  must  remain  international  it  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Groats.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  become  a  part  of  Jugo-Slav  nationalism.  That  method 
of  retiaooiDf  ia  so  obviously  outside  all  bounds  of  reason  that  we  need  not  bother  about 
<Uscuning  it.  Evidently  President  Wilson  thinks,  and  obstinately  thinks,  that  it  is 
a  sound  and  solid  dogma. 

Now,  everybody  Imows  that  the  Croats  are  not  an  international  but  an  entirely 
nationalistic  people.  What  grounds  are  there  then  lor  sapposing  that  Fiume  could 
be  made  international  by  giving  it  to. them  rather  than  to  the  Italians?  Are  we  to 
take  it  that  the  Italians,  whose  a^long  civilisation  has  been  the  cradle  and  is  still 
largely  the  vital  center  of  all  that  is  best  in  Europe,  would  be  less  alive  to  their  inter- 
national obligations  than  the  Croats  who  are  only  of  yeaterda^r?  The  President  argues 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Germans  argued  when  they  tried  to  justify  their  occu- 
pation of  Antwerp,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Rhine  Provinces.  Shoula  Rotterdam, 
seeing  that  it  is  an  international  port  par  excellence,  be  condemned  because  of  its 
international  situation  to  live  under  the  Germanyoke?  Ousht  we  to  make  a  present 
of  (jenoa  to  Switzerland  or  South  Germany?  Purely  Dr.  Wilson  must  have  other 
arguments  stored  away  in  his  portfolio.  But  he  will  not  tell  the  world  about  them. 
Secrecy,  however,  only  serves  to  sharpen  the  curiosity  of  people  who  are  eager  to 
know  the  secret  of  the  golden  mysteries  which  have  been  denounced  by  Prof.  Herron, 
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■the  President's  confidant  and  friend.    Tt  is  not  our  bnaineas  to  attempt  to  pull  aside 
Ihe  veil  that  hides  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant^  or  perhaps  the  Grolden  GW. 

Meanwhile  the  newspapers  come  out  with  another  ballon  d'essai.  Why  slioald 
Fiume  not  be  given  to  the  league  of  nations  for  five  years,  while  another  ]iait>or  for 
the  Jugo-SlavB  is  in  course  of  construction?  Italians  have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Croatian  port  if  that  would  solve  the  Fiume  prdBlem.  They  are 
not  after  the  gold  mines  of  Fiume.  Thev  are  concerned  only  ior  the  libertieB  and 
rights  of  their  own  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  a  Croatian  harbor  at  Buccari 
or  Segna  has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  Review.  At  Fiume  Italy  only  se^a 
to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  her  own  people,  which  is  a  small  thing  and  valueleBB  as  far 
as  outsiders  are  concerned. 

But  no  one  can  help  noticing  it  as  rather  remarkable  that  pec^e  should  inriBt  on 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  new  Jugo-Slav  harbor  quite  close  to  Fiume,  in  an  entireiy 
out  of  the  way  position  from  the  natural  Jugo-Slavian  trade  routes.  Leaving  Fiume 
out  of  the  question,  the  treaty  of  London  gives  the  Jugo-Slavs  a  group  of  ports  whidi 
in  1910  had  a  total  trade  of  12,000,000  tons;  that  is  to  say,  a  bulk  of  trade  douUe  that 
of  Marseille.  The  total  trade  of  Fiume  itself  was  less  thui  one-fourth  of  this,  because 
it  amounted  only  to  2,500,000  tons,  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  million  came  from  Jngo- 
81avia.  Thus  only  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  maritime  trade  of  Jugoslavia  passed  through 
Fiume. 

Why  are  they  so  insistent  on  having  the  new  Jugo-Slav  port  so  close  to  a  place 
where,  in  spite  of  all  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Hungarian  Government,  only 
a  small  fraction  of  Jugo-Slav  trade  passed?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  insistence  on  such  a  demand.  There  are  people  who  think  that  behind  dl  this 
obstinacy  there  must  be  some  particular  reason.  Perhaps  there  is  some  one  entirely 
actuated  by  idealistic  motives  who  thinks  that  great  aydvantages  will  be  reaped  in 
that  out  of  the  way  comer  of  the  Ouamaro.  Wh^re,  it  is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  one 
might  fall  back  upon  Prof.  Herron  tor  the  answer. 

And  there  is  another  Question.  If  It^  is  to  have  the  Italian  city^  of  Flume  aft» 
a  period  of  five  years,  wny  not  now?  Why  should  the  lea^e  of  nationB  be  brou^t 
into  the  Adriatic?  Italy  has  already  had  proof  of  how  this  kind  of  arrangement  would 
work.  A  certain  international  commission  has  been  going  up  and  down  the  Adriatic 
and  has  done  things  which  are  not  yet  publicly  known,  but  which  are  underlined  in 
black  in  the  annals  of  the  Italian  Nav)r.  Is  Italy  to  be  put  under  tutela^?  Do 
^e  Allies  realize  how  grossly  they  sin  a^dnst  all  good  taste,  apdnst  all  the  prmciples 
of  comradeship,  and  how  grossly  they  onend  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Italian  people 
when  they  suggest  that  a  supervising  control  should  be  held  over  the  Itdlian  Govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  nve  years,  within  which  Fiiune  will  be  the  "only"  ouUet 
for  the  Jugo-Slavs?  Of  what  crimes  do  thev  think  the  Italian  Government  would 
be  guilty  against  the  commercial  freedom  of  the  small  Jugo-Slav  nation?  Perhaps 
not  even  President  Wilson  could  answer  that  question.  But  those  who  inspire  him 
prolMtblv  think  tiiat  behind  the  cover  of  the  league  of  nations  the  dollara  cooid  easily 
ebb  and  flow  at  Fiume,  and  that  the  economic  interests  of  the  city  could  be  more 
easily  handled.  Certainly  the  Italian  Govenunent,  conscious  of  its  duty,  could  never 
allow  the  usury  and  exploitation  which  the  Jugoslavs  readily  permit,  going  hand  in 
hand  as  it  does  with  the  corruption  of  the  governing  classes. 

Dr.  Wilson  still  gaaes  at  Fiume  with  his  thumbs  turned  down.  The  whole  Italian 
nation  yearns  for  the  redemption  of  the  Italian  dty.  If  despotism  and  doUarism 
should  triumph,  we  might  have  an  exodus  from  Fiume  of  the  Italian  population; 
and  it  ia  not  impossible  that  the  Croats  might  eventually  find  there  only  ruins  and 
desolation.  In  this  Review  it  has  already  been  said  that  Fiume  is  the  touchstone 
of  the  Allies'  policy.  That  ia  an  important  truth,  and  the  sooner  its  importance  ia 
recognized  by  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the  allied  policy  in  their  hands  the 
sooner  shall  we  arrive  at  an  Adriatic  settlement  that  will  hie  just  and  lasting. 

IS  THE  PBACB  CONFBRENCB  ▲  FRBB  ▲aBNT?~-MORB  UOHT  NBBDBD  ON  A  DARK 

QUBSnON. 

Dr.  Herron 's  telegram  to  the  Italian  paper  L'Epoca  (Apr.  28)  reveals  the  existence 
of  a  secret  financial  coalition  practically  ruling  over  the  peace  conference. 

In  order  to  fully  grasp  the  importance  and  the  authentic  diaractw  of  the  revelations 
made  by  Dr.  Herron  it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  know  who  Dr.  Herron  is.  The  Paris 
edition  of  Ihe  New  York  Herald  (May  3)  gives  the  following  details  about  his  position 
and  career.    It  says: 

"Dr.  George  D.  Herron  was  appointed  in  February  last,  with  Ifr.  William  Allen 
White,  as  the  American  delegate  to  the  proposed  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  various  Russian  parties  on  the  island  of  Pdnkipos.    A  publicist  and  pcoleasor  of 
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political  economy  well  known  in  the  United  States,  he  has  for  some  five  years  past 
made  his  home  in  Geneva,  whence  he  was  able  to  keep  the  American  State  Department 
and  Allied  Governments  posted  on  movements  centering  there.  About  a  year  ago 
he  published  a  volume  entitled  'President  Wilson  and  World  Peace/  which,  following 
a  book  on  *The  Menace  of  Peace/  issued  the  year  before,  attracted  much  attention. 

*'  For  several  weeks  before  his  return  to  Geneva,  about  a  month  ago,  he  was  in  close 
conference  with  President  Wilson,  Col.  House,  and  other  members  of  the  American 
miasion,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Italian  delegation. 

*'In  connection  with  the  above  dispatch  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  speaking 
in  the  Senate,  Si^or  Tittoni  protested  against  'the  substitution  for  German  hegemony 
of  other  hegemonies,  less  brutal  in  appearance,  but  just  as  tyrannical,  and  concealing 
a  formidable  pltitocratic  coalition  ana  a  colossal  financial  monopoly  for  the  economic 
exploitation  of  ^e  world.' 

"The  theme  was  dwelt  upon  also  by  Signer  Luzzatti  and  Signer  Turail  in  the  Cham- 
ber. They  referred  to  the  enterprises  of  international  high  finance  in  the  Adriatic, 
notably  at  Fiume.  The  revelation  of  the  opposition  of  financial  magnates  to  Italian 
claims  has  made  a  great  sensation  in  Italy. '^ 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  we  are  in  the  presence  not  only  of  a  competent  authority  in 
regard  to  the  facts  with  which  he  deals,  but  also  of  a  man  of  high  moral  worth,  whose 
views  on  the  moral  side  of  the  situation  are  of  the  utmost  value  and  worthy  of  the  utmost 
■  ctsLieCw. 
.  The  following  is  the  text  of  Dr.  Herron's  communication  to  the  Epoca: 

"As  one  who  can  chum  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  present 
conflict  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  and  as  one  who  has  had  occasion  more  than 
once  of  acting  as  meaiator  between  the  two  parties,  I  should  like  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  a  great  injustice  is  about  to  be  done  to  Italy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  Ju^Slav  people  as  well  as  the  Italian  people  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
hidden  behind  tne  scenes  of  the  present  crisis.  1  should  like  also  to  add  that,  as  I 
can  safely  affirm,  there  were  at  least  two  occasions  when  an  understanding  could  have 
been  reached  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  intrigues  on  the  part  of  international 
financiers  who  are  diplomatically  privileged^  who  are  the  true  cause  of  Uie  present 
crisis,  and  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  policical  and  moral  failures  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, on  the  shoulders  of  which  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  which  threatens 
the  world.  The  financial  gro^p  is  trying  to  secure  privileges  for  the  development  of 
Fiume  and  of  the  Dalmatian  ports,  to  get  hold  of  all  the  lines  of  navigation  in  the 
Adriatic  for  the  purpose  of  exploitmg  the  Serbian  nation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  bring  complete  commercial  ruin  upon  Italy  and  banish  her  mercantile 
fiag:  from  the  seas. 

''Nor  woidd  the  ruin  of  her  mercantile  commerce  be  the  sole  damage  to  be  suffered 
by  Italy  were  she  to  renounce  Fiume.  In  a  very  short  time  her  political  and  commer- 
cial relations  with  Roumania  and  the  Balkans  would  be  severed.  By  refu^g  to  cede 
her  eastern  port  Italy/is  at  present  struggling  for  her  own  existence  against  the  inter- 
national monopolists.  She  has  no  mines.  She  has  no  resources  to  offer  to  these 
monopolists,  while  southeastern  Europe  is  ripe  for  exploitation.  Furthermore, 
acooraing  to  the  treatv  of  London,  only  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia  is  to  belong  to  Italy. 
Nine  ports  capable  oi  adequate  development  will  be  left  to  Jugo-Slavia.  Moreover, 
Italy  would  not  have  Allien  back  on  the  treaty  of  London  had  not  the  evil  influences 
at  the  back  of  the  Jugo-Slav  delegation  in  Paris  aroused  her  to  intransigence.  Finally, 
to  call  in  the  principle  of  self-determination  against  Italian  claims  alone  is  an  evident 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  if  one  takes  account  of  the  territorial  gains  secured  by  all  the  other 
nations  represented  at  the  peace  conference.  England  will  control  a  vast  empire 
stretching  from  India  to  Egypt;  and  to  pass  under  English  rule  ia  considered  the  best 
fortune  that  can  befall  the  people  situated  between  India  and  Egvpt.  France  will 
not  only  see  her  aspirations  almost  completely  realized  in  reg^ard  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  but  she  will  also  have  Syria  and  new  colonies  in  Afnca.  I  am  tiie  last  person 
to  object  to  what  has  been  given  to  France.  Far  from  thinking  that  France  has  got 
too  much,  I  think  that  she  has  got  too  little.  The  Valley  of  the  Saar  should  have  been 
given  by  full  right  of  possession  to  France,  and  French  and  Belgian  rule  should  have 
been  extended  to  the  Rhine  absolutely  and  without  impracticable  compromises. 
Poland  wiU  have  a  population  scarecly  one-half  of  which  is  made  up  of  Poles.  Czecho- 
slovakia will  include,  and  justly  so,  a  German  population  of  about  three  millions. 
Jugo-Slavia  wiU  have  a  laige  percentage  of  people  who  are  not  Jugo-Slavs  and  who  do 
do  not  wish  to  .come  under  Serbian  rule.  But  on  account  of  reasons  which  are  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  know  the  secret  means  whidi  serve  the  ends  of  international 
finance,  Italy  is  denied  territories  which,  if  granted  to  her,  would  bring  her  only  3  per 
cent  of  a  non-ItaUan  population. 
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*' As  far  aa  concema  ua  Ammcana,  granted  that  the  peace  conference  has  not  lor  a 
moment  been  Mthful  to  the  principleB  of  the  Preaident,  granted  that  one  of  the  four- 
teen pointa  waa  genuinely  and  exactly  applied,  why  ahould  Italy  be  the  only  one  of 
them  all  to  be  obliged  to  apply  theae  prinaplee  to  a  very  small  and  mixed  part  of  the 
territory  which  she  claims,  and  thus  renounce  her  natural  and  geographicai  fnmtiere? 
If  Italy  had  not  entered  the  war  in  the  dark  days  when  she  did  enter  it,  the  cause  of 
the  Entente  would  have  been  lost,  Germany  would  have  conqu^^  Europe,  and  the 
whole  of  Jugo-Slavia  would  have  become  part  of  the  then  existing  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy.  The  real  Jugo-Slavs,  like  the  Croats  and  Slovenes,  who  owe  their  inde- 
pendence to  Italy's  intervention  have  fought  against  Italy  with  the  greatest  bitterness 
up  to  the  last,  up  to  the  moment  of  signmg  the  armistice.  In  recompense  for  what 
Italy  has  done  for  the  allied  cause,  in  recompense  for  her  half  a  millitm  dead  and  her 
million  mutilated,  and  her  exhausted  finances,  she  is  now  treated  with  incredible 
ingratitude  and  calumniated  throughout  the  world  by  the  work  of  these  great  interests 
that  would  encompass  her  ruin.  The  greater  part  of  mv  fellow  citizena  woe  led  to 
believe  the  opposite  of  what  I  have  declared.  But,  wnatever  it  may  cost  ua,  it  is 
time  to  look  truth  in  the  face  and  to  point  out  the  true  causes  of  all  ^e  discords  and 
chaos  which  are  tearing  Europe  to  pieces.  It  is  time  to  unmask  these  influencoB 
which,  subsidizing  even  the  Government  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  labor  to  eetabliah  the 
power  of  autocracy,  to  wipe  out  democracy  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come,  and  to 
unpose  upon  the  world  the  rule  of  the  monopolists." 

So  much  for  the  declarations  made  by  a  loyal  American  citizen.  We  may  well 
ask  whether  such  a  man  would  have  taken  up  such  a  position  between  Italy  and  the 
peace  conference  had  he  not  been  sure  of  his  ground.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another 
quarter.  The  writer  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  who  signs  himself  ''Pertinax"  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  level  headed  and  authoritative  of  French  publidsta.  He 
also  is  in  a  position  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes. 
And  he  is  a  man  whose  integ^rity  and  honor  are  recognized  everywhere  in  France. 

In  the  Echo  de  Paris  (April  28)  '  Pertinax"  published  an  article  entitled  "Voyage 
AutourdesaOhambre.'^    it  ran  as  follows: 

*'  Voyage  Aulour  de  «a  ChamJbre. 

"  Yest&rdsky,  as  it  was  raining  in  the  park  and  in  town,  M.  Max  Warburg,  one  of  the 
German  plenipotentiaries  already  arrived  at  Vereodlles,  did  not  leave  the  Hotel  des 
Reservoirs.  With  the  coming  week  his  active  rdle  commences.  He  passed  the  day 
making  a  tour  of  his  room,  that  \b  to  say,  turning  his  thoughts  in  upon  himself.  He 
summoned  from  afar  his  relatives,  his  friends,  the  relatives  and  the  friends  of  his  rela- 
tives and  of  his  friends.  After  severaJ  hours  he  raised  his  head*  with  the  feelins  that 
he  had  reviewed  a  great  throng  of  peof^e  and  that  he  had  heard  and  uttered  all  the 
words  that  will  be  the  leitmotiv  of  international  politics  during  the  coming  months 
and  the  coming  years.    He  waa  very  fatigued  but  sufficiently  satisfied  with  himself. 

"M.  Max  Warburg  is  the  chief  of  the  banking  firm  Max  M.  Warburs  4  Co.  of  Ham- 
burg. He  is  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  Uambuig- American  and  German  Lloyd 
steamship  lines.  His  two  brothers,  MM.  Paul  and  Felix  Warburg,  married,  rospec- 
tivel,  to  the  sister-in-law  and  the  daughter  of  M.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  (bom  at  Frankfort), 
are  the  associates  of  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Kuhn  Loeb  A  Go.  bank  of  New  York. 
Here  we  have  a  financial  group  which,  up  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  America,  in 
Ap^,  I9I7,  waa  the  most  powerful  link  between  the  politicians  of  Washington  and 
those  of  Berlin.  When  President  Wilson  reformed  the  bankingsy  stem  of  his  country 
and  created  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  he  appointed  M.  Pau  Warburg  aa  one  of  the 
directors,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  son-m-law,  Mr.  MacAdoo,  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  been  financially  supported  by  Messrs.  Kuhn  Loeb  dc  Go.  in  his 
railway  undertakings.  M.  Jacob  Schia  has  been  the  great  financial  supporter  of  the 
'Mutual  Societv  of  German  Jews,'  which  was  linked  and  is  still  probaUy  linked  on 
many  sides  with  high  German  circles. 

''From  1914  to  1917  this  powerful  svndicate  showed  itself  extraordinarily  active 
against  the  Entente.  In  1915  the  Warburgs  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  tried  to 
have  the  interned  GeroAn  ships  acquired  bv  the  United  States.  For  a  moment  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  to  succeed .  In  November,  1916,  M.  Paul  Warburg  waa  responsi- 
ble for  the  famous  circuhur  which  recomimended  the  American  banks  to  cease  giyiDg 
money  to  the  Allies.  About  the  same  time  M.  Jacob  Schiff  founded  The  American 
Neutral  Conference  Committee,  which  took  upon  itself  the  taak  of  handling  about 
peace  with  a  victorious  Germany.  Then  appeared  for  the  first  time  all  the  formulaB 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  anathemas  launched  againat  the  old  diplomacy  which 
was  said  to  be  responsible  for  bringing  about  the  war.    On  this  point  consult  uie  work 
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'How  the  DiplomatiBts  caused  the  War,'  written  by  M.  Heubech,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Schif!  on  the  Neutral  Conference  Committee. 

"It  is  now  a  question  of  overhauling  the  old  German- American  machine.  *Is  it 
possible  that  it  can  have  broken  down  in  two  years'?  asked  M.  Max  Warburg  of  him- 
self,  tapping  the  window  panes.  '  Shall  I  rebuOd  it?  What  I  have  seen  since  Novem- 
ber is  certamly  not  discouraging.' 

"  It  is  evidently  only  by  the  oddest  of  chances  that  M.  Max  Warburg  was  the  first 
to  be  sent  to  Versailles  by  the  republican  Empire.  And  it  is  by  the  oddest  of  chancea 
that  the  first  to  arrive  is  not  the  first  come." 

The  irony  of  *'Pertinax"  in  the  concluding  sentences  will  escape  nobodv.  The 
only  thing  that  for  the  present  can  be  said  is  that  one  must  await  further  aevelop- 
ments.  Though  it  would  be  foolish  to  doubt  that  a  great  financial  intrigue  is  doing 
its  best  to  control  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  cast  doubt  on  what  Dr.  Herron  has  said  about  the  machinations  of  an 
**  International  Financial  Gang/'  yet  one  can  not  for  a  monemt  believe  that  the  future 
of  Europe  is  likely  to  become  a  matter  for  private  speculation  under  the  auspices  of 
responsible  political  representatives.  However,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  more  light  should  be  thrown  on  the  whole  question. 
The  matter  can  not  remain  where  Dr.  Herron  and  Pertinaxhave  left  it. 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  May  I  at  this  time  thank  the  members  of  the  For- 
eigq^Belations  Committee?  I' know  that  I  am  not  making  a  false 
statement  or  assuming  for  myself  too  much  power  when  I  state  that 
the  Italians,  particularly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  whom  1 
have  lived  ana  come  in  close  contact,  sincerely  appreciate  your  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  extended  to  us,  in  giving  us  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  Italians'  side. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  more  papers  that  you  want  to 
file,  will  you  please  file  them  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  we  may  go 
to  press  this  evening? 

Mr.  ConiiLo.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  If  it  is  necessary — 
but  I  do  not  think,  with  the  exposition  that  has  been  made  to-day^ 
that  you  will  require  a  brief  on  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  think  the  papers  that  you  have  filed  here 
with  the  secretary  cover  everything. 

Mr.  CoTiLLO.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned.  There  will  b& 
no  more  hearings. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.55  o'clock  a.  m.|  the  committee  adjoumed|  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 


ntlDAY,  SBPTBICBBB  IS,  1019. 

United  States    Senate, 
cohmittee  on  foreion  relations, 

WashingUmf  D.  0. 

The  conunittee  met,  puiBuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  in  room  310,  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Lodge  (chairman),  Brandegee,  Fall,  Enox, 
Harding,  and  New. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Bullitt  is  to  make  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee this  morning.  I  think  I  ou^ht  to  say  that  Mr.  Bullitt  was 
summoned  on  the  23d  of  August,  I  believe,  and  he  was  in  the  woods 
At  that  time,  out  of  the  reach  of  tele^aph  or  telephone  or  madl,  and 
only  received  the  summons  a  few  days  ago.  He  came  at  once  to 
Washington.     That  is  the  reason  of  the  d^ay  in  his  hearing. 

STATEIEBHT  OF  XS.  WIUIAIC  0.  BUUITT. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  BuUitt,  will  you  take  the  stand  and  give  your 
full  name,  please^to  the  stenographer  t 

Mr.  BuiJJTT.  William  C.  Bullitt. 

The  CHAisBfAN.  You  are  a  native  and  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
are  vou  not  1 

yb^  BuLUTT.  I  am^  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Prior  to  the  war,  what  were  you  engwdd  in ! 

Mr.  BuLLm.  Before  the  war  I  was  employed  by  the  rhiladdphia 
Public  Ledger.    I  had  been  a  correspondent  for  them  in  various 

J)lace8,  and  1  had  been  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  in  Philadelphia 
or  a  time. 

The  Chaibman.  You  went  abroad  for  them  as  a  correspondent  f 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  did,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  we  went  into  the  war! 

Mr.  BxJLLrrr.  Before  we  went  into  the  war  I  toured  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Poland,  and  other  places,  studying  con- 
ditions there,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Public  Ledger 

The  OoAiBMAN.  After  we  entered  the  war,  what  did  you  do  %  You 
<came  back! 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  back.  I  was  in  the  United  States 
at  tiiat  time. 

The  Chaibman.  At  that  timet 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  And  I  was  asked  to  enter  the  Department  of  State, 
to  work  in  the  Division  of  Western  European  Affairs  under  Mr. 
Grew,  in  which  my  special  province  was  to  follow  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungaryi  to  prepare  the  confidential 
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reports  of  the  department  on  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary — the 
weekly  reports — and  also  such  memoranda  on  conditions  as  the 
Presidfent  and  the  Secretary  and  others  might  call  for. 

The  Chairmak.  And  then  you  went  to  Faris  as  a  member  of  the 
staff,  after  the  armistice! 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Yes;  I  was  an  employee  of  the  department  at  the 
time  of  the  armistice,  and  I  was  ordered  to  Paris  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  commission. 

Senator  Knox.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Paris,  Mr.  Bullitt! 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  sailed  on  the  George  Washington.  I  went  over 
with  the  ordinal  trip  of  the  President. 

Senator  E!nox.  And  you  were  there  continuously  how  long) 

Mr.  BuLLETT.  I  remamed  in  Paris  iintil— I  can  give  you  the  exact 
date — I  was  ordered  to  go  on  a  special  mission  to  Berne  about  the 
first  week  of  February.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  date,  if  it  is  of  any 
moment. 

Senator  Knox.- No;  it^isnot. 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  remained  a  week  in  Berne,  then  returned  and 
remained  in  Paris  imtil  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Russia. 

I  left  for  Russia  on  the  22d  of  February.  I  was  in  Paris  during  the 
entire  period  until  the  22d  of  February. 

Senator  Knox.  You  said  you  went  over  on  the  original  trip  of  the 
President.    Just  to  set  these  dates  right,  when  did  vou  reach  Panst 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  left  New  York  on  December  4  ana,  as  I  remember, 
wo  reached  Paris  on  December  13. 

Senator  Knox.  And  you  were  there,  then,  until  you  went  to 
Berne  in  February  ?  ^ 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  In  February. 

Senate  Knox.  What  was  your  personal  relation  to  the  peace 
conference  and  its  work ! 

Mr.  Bullitt.  When  I  first  arrived  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
a  confidential  bulletin  which  was  to  be  gotten  out  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commissioners  each  morning.  It  was  to  be  read  by  them.  That 
lasted  a  very  short  time,  and  as  is  usual  with  most  things  of  the 
kind,  we  discovered  that  the  commissioners  did  not  care  to  spend 
the  time  reading  it,  and  therefore  it  was  decided  to  abohsh  this 
bulletin,  and  that  instead  I  should  receive  all  the  intelligence  reports 
of  military  intelligence,  of  the  State  Department,  intelligence  received 
through  all  the  special  dispatches  of  the  ambassadors,  etc.,  in  fact^ 
all  the  information  that  came  in,  and  a  section  was  created  called 
the  Current  Intelligence  Section.  I  was  called  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Current  intelligence  Summaries. 

Senator  Knox.  Then,  as  I  understand,  your  function  was  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  everything  that  was  going  on  in  connection 
witn  the  conference,  and  disseminate  the  news  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  peace  conference  and  the  different  bureaus  f 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  1  was  to  report  only  to  the  commissioners. 

Senator  Knox.  Well,  but  the  essential  thing  is,  was  it  your  duty 
to  get  information  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  it  was  my  duty  to  be  in  constant  touch  with 
everyone  who  was  in  the  American  delegation,  and  present  informa- 
tion to  the  commissioners  each  morning.  I  had  20  minutes  with 
each  commissioner  each  morning. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  you  were  practically^  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  the  members  of  the  American  mission  I 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  That  is  what  I  was  supposed  to  be.  I  am  afraid  I 
<iid  not 

Senator  Knox.  To  get  down  to  something  specific,  were  you 
•cognizant — ^I  presume  you  were  froin  what  you  say — of  the  negotia- 
tions in  relation  to  the  league  of  nations  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was,  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  it  always,  and  when  I  reached  Paris  I  had  a  number  of 
conversations  with,  notably.  Col.  House,  who  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it.  I  had  also  talked  with  the  President,  going  over  on  the 
4jreorge  WaahingUm,  about  it. 

Senator  Knox.  How  many  plans  were  there  for  a  league  of  nations 
that  came  under  your  observation,  and  whose  plans  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  was,  of  course.  Gen.  Smuts's  plan,  with  which 
^everyone  is  famiUar. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes. 

lifr.  Bullitt.  I  also  saw  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan,  the  first  draft  of 
iB^hich,  the  preliminary  draft  of  which,  I  happen  to  have  a  copy  of. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  that  herel 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Will  you  produce  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  will,  sir  [producing  paper].  This  is  the  first  draft 
oi  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  plan.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  British 
pcmosition  which  was  sent  to  the  American  commission. 

ffenator  Knox.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Qiairmanit 

The  Chaikman.  Certainly;  it  goes  in  the  record. 

XThe  document  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenogFapher 
^'Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  1,"  and  is  here  printed  in  lull  in  the  record^  as 
foHows;) 

BvLLrrr  Exnierr  No.  1. 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

(Plan  of  Lord  Robert  GecU.) 

I. 

Organization. 

The  gencottl  treaty  setting  up  the  league  of  nations  will  explicitly  provide  for  r^:uUr 
<x>nference8  between  the  responsible  representatives  of  the  contracting  powers. 

Taese  conferences  would  review  the  general  conditious  of  international  relations  and 
would  naturallv  pay  special  attention  to  any  difficulty  which  nught  seem  to  threaten 
the  i)eace  of  tne  world.  They  would  also  receive  and  as  occasion  demanded  discuss 
reports  as  to  the  work  of  any  international  administrative  or  investigating  bodies  work- 
ingunder  the  League. 

These  conferences  would  constitute  the  pivot  of  the  league.  They  would  be  meet- 
ings of  statement  responsible  to  their  own  sovereign  parliaments,  and  an^  dedsions 
taken  would  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  allied  conferences  during  the  war, 
have  to  be  unanimous. 

The  following  form  of  organization  is  suggested: 

1.  The  conference. — ^Annual  meeting  of  prime  ministers  and  foreign  secretaries  of 
British  Empire,  United  States,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  any  other  States  recognized 
by  them  as  great  powers.  Quadrennial  meeting  of  representatives  of  all  States  in- 
cluded in  the  league.  There  should  also  be  provision  for  the  summoning  of  special 
conferences  on  the  demand  of  any  one  of  the  great  powers  or,  if  there  were  danger  of 
an  outbreak  of  war.  of  any  member  of  the  league.  (The  composition  of  the  league  will 
be  determined  at  the  peace  conference.  Definitely  imtrustworthy  and  hostile  States, 
e.  e.,  Russia,  should  the  Bolshevist  government  remain  in  power,  should  be  excluded. 
Otiberwise  it  is  desirable  not  to  be  too  rigid  in  scrutinizing  qualifications,  since  the  small 
powers  will  in  any  case  not  exercise  any  considerable  influence.) 
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2.  For  the  conduct  of  its  work  the  interstate  conference  will  require  a  pemunflnt 
eecretariat.  The  general  secretary  should  be  appointed  by  the  great  powers,  if  possible 
choosing  a  national  of  some  other  country. 

3.  IniematioTial  bodies. — ^The  secretariat  would  be  the  responsible  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  interstate  conference  and  all  international  bodies  functioning^ 
under  treaties  guaranteed  by  the  league.    These  would  fall  into  three  dasses: 

(a)  Judicial;  i.  e.,  the  existing  Hague  organization  with  any  additions  or  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  league. 

(6)  International  aomimstrative  bodies.  Such  as  the  sug^;ested  transit  commissioo. 
To  these  would  be  added  bodies  already  formed  under  existing  treaties  (which  are 
very  numerous  and  deal  with  very  important  interests,  e.  g.,  postalunion,  intemationaJ 
labor  office,  etc.). 

^c)  International  commissions  of  enquiry:  e.  g.,  conmiiasion  on  industrial  conditions 

i)or  legislation),  African  commission,  armaments  ctHnmission. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above  arrangements  guaranteed  by  or  arising  out  of  the 
general  treaty,  there  would  probably  be  a  periodical  congress  of  delegates  of  the 
parliaments  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  league,  as  a  development  out  of  the  existing 
Interparliamentary  Union.  A  regular  staple  of  discussion  for  this  body  would  \» 
afiForded  bv  the  reports  of  the  interstate  conference  and  of  the  different  international 
bodies.  The  congress  would  thus  cover  the  ground  that  is  at  present  occupied  bv  the 
periodical  Hague  Conference  and  also  the  ground  claimed  oy  the  Socialist  inter- 
national. 

For  the  efficient  conduct  of  all  these  activities  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  central  meeting-place,  where  the  officials  and  officers  of  the  league  would 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  extraterritoriality.  Geneva  is  suggested  as  the  most  suitable 
place. 

II. 

Pbktbktion  of  Wab. 

The  covenants  for  the  prevention  of  war  which  would  be  embodied  in  the  genenl 
treaty  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  members  of  the  league  would  bind  themselves  not  to  go  to  war  until  they 
had  submitted  the  questions  at  issue  to  an  international  conference  or  an  arbitral 
court,  and  until  the  conference  or  court  had  issued  a  report  or  handed  down  an  award. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  lea^e  would  bind  themselves  not  to  g|0  to  war  with  any 
member  of  the  league  complying  with  the  award  of  a  court  or  with  the  report  of  a 
conference.  For  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  the  report  of  the  conference  must  be 
unanimous,  excluding  the  litigants. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  league  would  undertake  to  regard  themselves,  as  ipso  bcto, 
at  war  with  any  one  of  them  acting  contrary  to  the  above  covenants,  and  to  take, 
jointly  and  severally,  appropriate  military,  economic  and  other  measure  against 
the  recalcitrant  State. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  league  would  bind  themselves  to  take  similar  action,  in 
the  sense  of  the  above  claiise,  a^inst  any  State  not  being  a  member  of  the  league 
which  is  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  member  of  the  league  and  which  does  not  agree 
to  adopt  the  procedure  obligatory  on  members  of  the  league.  (This  is  a  stronger  pro- 
vision than  that  proposed  in  the  Phillimore  Report.) 

The  above  covenants  mark  an  advance  upon  the  practice  of  international  relations 
previous  to  the  war  in  two  respects:  (I)  In  insuring;  a  necessarv  period  of  delay  befdre 
war  can  break  out  (except  between  two  States  which  are  neither  of  them  members  of 
the  league;  (2)  In  securing  public  discussion  and  probably  a  public  report  upon 
matters  in  dispute. 

It  should  be  observed  that  even  in  cases  where  the  conference  report  is  not  unani- 
mous, and  therefore  in  no  sense  binding,  a  majority  report  may  be  issued  and  that 
this  would  be  likely  to  carry  weight  with  the  public  opiniim  of  the  States  in  the  league^ 

Senator  Knox.  What  other  plan  do  you  know  of  besides  Lord 
Robert  Cecil's  plan,  which  you  nave  just  produced  f 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  were,  of  course,  the  President's  various 
proposals. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  President's  original 
proposition  for  a  league  of  nations  with  you  I 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have,  sir. 

Senator  Knox,  Will  you  produce  it  I 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  this  in  two  forms.  I  happen  to  have  a  rather 
curious  document  here,  which  I  hope  may  be  returned  to  me,  inas- 
much as  it  is  a  unique  copy.  It  is  the  President's  original  proposal, 
innritten  on  his  own  typewriter,  I  believe,  which  was  presented  to  me 
on  January  10  by  Col.  House,  with  an  inscription  on  the  top  of  it. 

Senator  Knox.  By  Col.  House  1 

Afr.  BuLLrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  January  10,  1919  f 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  1919;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Suppose  vou  read  that  inscription  hj  Col.  House. 

Mi,  Bullftt  (reading).  ''For  W.  C.  Bidlitt,  in  appreciation  of  your 
help  in  an  hour  of  need.    E.  M.  House,  January  10,  1919." 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  President's  original  proposal,  is  it ! 

Afr.  Bullitt.  This  proposal,  I  believe,  was  presented  on  January 
10 — that  is,  the  President  used  this  proposal  as  the  basis  of  discussion 
on  January  10  with  Mr.  Clemenceau,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.  I  am  not  certain  of  that.  I  was  informed  of  what  it 
^was  to  be  used  for  by  Col.  House.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the 
Presidentsousedit  or  not;  but  this  was  the  President's  original  propo- 
sition. The  notes  on  the  side  of  it,  where  you  find  references  such  as 
''H-21,"  were  with  reference  to  an  earlier  proposition  of  Col.  House 
to  the  President. 

Senator  B^nox.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  i 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Did  you  see  it  t 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  did  not.  sir. 

(The  document  last  reierred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  2,''  and  is  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  2. 

(Note  in  pencil:    For  W.  C.  Bullitt.    In  appreciation  of  your  help  in  an  hour  of 

need.    £.  M.  House,  Jan.  10/19.) 

COVENANT. 

PRBAUBLS. 

In  order  to  secure  peace,  security,  and  orderly  government  by  the  prescription  of 
open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations 
in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  powers  signatory  to  this 
covenant  and  agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  league 
of  nations. . 

Articls  I. 

The  action  of  the  signatory  powers  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be  e£fected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  body  of  delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  ambassa- 
dcxB.and  ministers  of  the  contracting  powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  H.  The  meeting;B  ot  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  H.  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  H.  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  body. 

Whenever  the  delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  temporarOv 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  which  case  the  ambassador  or  minister  to  H. 
of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding^  officer  pro  tempore. 

It  shiJ]  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  powen  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  body  of  delegates  by  any  me^od  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  best  to  it,  and  aJso  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  for  its 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accrodited  to  H. 
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ASTTCLB  II. 

The  body  of  delepatee  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  said  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
any  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  body  of  delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member,  to 
discuss,  eithef  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deom  best,  any  matter  lying  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  league  of  nations  as  defined  in  this  covenant,  or  any  matter  likely 
to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world ;  but  all  actions  of  the  body  of  delegates  taken  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  Haa  covenant  ehall  be 
first  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  executive  council,  which  shall  act  either  by 
reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from  two 
panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  lanking 
next  after  the  great  powers  and  the  ottier  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States 
(a  classification  whicn  the  bodv  of  delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but  one  less 
than  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers;  and  three  or  more  negative  votes  in  the 
council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  body  of  d^egates  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive  council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  body  of  delegates  themselves,  shidl  have  the  effect  of 
ecommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  league. 

The  executive  council  shall  appoint  a.  permanent  secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  joint  committees  chosen  m>m  the  body  of  del^ates  or  consiflting  of  specially 
oualified  persons  outside  of  that  body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  considemtion  of 
tne  international  questions  with  which  the  council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  ques- 
tions likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of 
the  signatory  powers  and  with  any  ^vemmenta  or  agencies  which  may  he  acting  as 
mandatories  of  the  league  of  nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Article  III. 

The  contracting  powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  inte^t^ ;  but  it  is  unoerstood  between  them  that  such  territorial  reauljust- 
ments,  if  an^r,  as  mav  in  the  future  become  necessary  by  reason  of  dian^  in  present 
racial  conditions  ana  aspirations  or  present  social  and  political  relationsmps,  pursuant 
to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such  territorial  readjustments  as  may 
in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  del^;ates  be  demanded  by  the  welfare  and 
manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  m^y  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those 
peoples;  and  that  territorial  changes  may  in  equity  involve  material  compenaation. 
The  contracting  powers  accept  witnout  reservation  the  principle  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  is  superior  m  importance  to  every  question  of  pohtical  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 

Articlb  IV. 

H.  21.  The  contracting  powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armamentB  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  inter- 
national obligations;  and  the  delegates  are  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plane  by 
which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  ehall  be 
binding  when,  and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  governments  signatory 
to  this  covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  powers  subscribing  to  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  which  this  covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsor^^  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  cr 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiri*, 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  annaments  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  body  of  del^ates  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  <tf  the 
several  governments  what  direct  military  eauipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  reason- 
able in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  disarmament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permiasion  of  the 
bodv  of  delegates. 

The  contracting  powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  be  manufactured  b^  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  diall 
be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 
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AsncLB  V. 

• 

H.  IS.  The  oonlractiiig  pcuwen  jointly  and  aevenUy  agree  that,  should  disputes  or 
diflficulties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  ad- 
justed by  the  ordinary  prooesBes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  aimed  force 
withtrat  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  inquiry  oy  the  executive  council  of  the  body  of  delegates  or  until  there  has 
been  an  award  by  the  arbitratorB  or  a  decision  by  tne  executive  council;  and  that 
thej  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  tiie  league  of 
nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitiators  or  the  decision  of  the  executive 
council. 

The  powers  signatory  to  this  oovenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  amoo^  them  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  tne  law  of  natioii8»  with  refud  to  the  interiMretation  of  a  treaty,  se  to  any  met  which 
would,  if  estaUished,  coustitute  a  breach  of  international  obugatkm,  or  as  to  any 
alleged  damage  and  tne  natoxe  and  measure  of  the  zepswtkm  to  oe  made  therefor,  if 
8U<£  dispute  or  difficult  can  not  be  satisbbctorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  processes  of 
negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  inue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
tratorB, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  b^r  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  when 
there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  tmid  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each  of 
the  several  parties  and  the  arbttratois  thus  named  shall  add  to  their  number  others 
of  their  own  choice^  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  whidi  will 
suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrataxs  thus  added  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among 
the  arbitrators  diosen  vy  the  contending  parties.  In  case  the  arbitrator  chosen  by 
the  contending  psrties  can  not  agree  upon  an  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitratoxs,  the 
additional  arbitrator  or  arbitraton  shall  be  chosen  hj  the  body  of  delegates. 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  dedsian  of  the  arbilzatorB  mav  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  thrM-fourths  of  the  delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitmtors 
was  unanimoue,  or  by  a  vote  of  two^thiids  of  the  delegates  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitraton  was  not  usanhnous,  but  milen  thus  set  aside  diall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  aov  deeiaion  ol  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside  the  dispute  shall 
agttlQ  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  dioaen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  imptacticable  to  refer  sny  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  stuJl  apply  to  the  executive  council  to  take  the 
matter  unaer  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may 
deem  wise  in  the  drcumstanceB.  Tho  counol  shall  immediately  accept  the  refer- 
enceand  give  notice  to  the  other  party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  anrange- 
ments  for  a  full  he  tin^,  investiffation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  all  tne 
facts  involved  in  tiie  dispute  ana  shall  make  such  recommendi^onfl  as  it  may  deem 
wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  comtraversy  and  calculated  to  secure 
a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  league  shall  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive  council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their  possession  which 
in  any  way  bean  upon  the  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  and  the  executive  council 
ehaH  do  everything  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  conciliation  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  tiie  executive  council  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding  verdict.  Should  the  execu- 
tive coimcil  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  memben 
of  the  executtve  council  to  publuah  their  several  conclusions  or  recommendations; 
and  such  publication  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  or  any  of  the 
disputants. 

Abtcclb  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V  it 
shall  thereb;^  ipso  facto  oecome  at  war  with  all  the  memben  of  the  league,  which 
shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic  and  financial  boycott^  including 
the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  mtercoune 
between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the 
prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercouree 
Detween  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  subjects  of  any  other 
State,  whether  a  member  of  the  league  of  nations  or  not. 
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It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  executive  council  of  the  body  of  delegate! 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  membere  (A 
the  league  of  nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  beet, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  league  be  excused  from  making  any  contcibutioD 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  oovenknt-breaking  State. 

The  covenant'breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subiect  to 
perpetual  disarmamemt  and  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  estabUsbment 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  of  supplementary  Article  3. 

Artiglb  VII. 

If  any  power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  stop  short  of 
war,  against  another  power  before  submitting  the  ^Qspute  involved  to  arbitratorB  or 
consideration  by  the  executive  ceundlaB  herem  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or  begio 
hostilities,  or  ta)ce  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which  has  b^n 
decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herein  provided,  the 
contracting  powers  hereby  bind  themselves  not  only  to  cease  all  commerce  and  inter- 
course with  that  power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontierB  of  that 
power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  uae  any  force  that 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Artiolb  VIII. 

H.  6, 7 , 8 .  Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  league  of  nationf 
and  to  all  the  powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  powers  hereby  reeerve  the  rig^t  to  take 
any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nationa 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  thia  covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  body  of  delegates 
to  any  drcimistances  anywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  delegates  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumoured  or  threat- 
ened^ and  also  whenever  the  delegate  of  any  power  shall  inform  the  delegates  that  a 
meetmg  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasions  as 
they  shall  trom  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

Akticlb  IX. 

H.  16,  17.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  contracting  powen 
and  a  po^er  not  a  party  to  this  covenant,  the  contracting  power  involved  her^y  binds 
itself  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  diiij;>ute  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbi- 
tration. If  the  other  power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision 
or  to  arbitration,  the  contracting  power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
body  of  delegates.  The  delegates  shall  in  such  case,  in  the  name  of  Uie  league  of 
nations,  invite  ihe  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party  and 
to  submit  its  case  to  judicial  dedsion  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  power  consents  it 
is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable  to  the 
submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  respects  i^[>plicable 
to  the  dispute  both  in  favour  of  and  against  such  power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this 
covenant. 

In  case  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
delegates  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  council 
immediately  to  institute  an  inqui^  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  dispute 
involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  contracting  powers  as  may  seem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  discloeed. 

Artiglb  X. 

H.  18.  If  hostilities  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  contract- 
ing power  by  the  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report,  and  recommendation  by  the  executive 
council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  contractiDg 
powers  shall  thereupon  cease  all  commerce  and  conmiunication  with  that  power 
and  shall  also  unite  m  blockading  and  closing  the  frontieiB  of  that  power  to  all  com- 
merce or  intercourse  with  any  p«ut  of  the  world,  employing  jointly  any  force  that 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  contracting  powers  shall  also  unite 
in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  contracting  power  Mainst  which  hostile  action  has 
been  taken^  combining  their  armed  forces  in  its  behalC 
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AjfncuB  XI. 

H.  19.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  States  not  parties  to  this  covenant,  any  contract- 
ing power  may  brine  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates,  who  shall  thereupon 
tenaer  the  good  omces  of  the  league  of  nations  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  States,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  leafi;ue  of  nations,  that 
State  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  contracting  power.  If  no  one  of  the  States,  parties 
to  the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  delegates  shall,  through  the  executive  coun- 
cil, of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to  their 
Governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Artiglb  XII. 

H.  22  Any  power  not  a  party  to  this  covenant,  whose  governmentis  based  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  self  covemment,  may  apply  to  the  body  of  delegates  for  leave  to 
become  a  party.  If  the  delegates  shall  regard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote 
the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  world,  theymay  act  favourably  on  the  appncation, 
and  their  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  power  so  applymg  in  all 
respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  oi  the  delegates. 

Artiglb  XIII. 

H.  23.  The  contracting  powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  covenant  and  con« 
vention  is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engage- 
ments inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  league 
of  nations^  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  covenant,  have  undertaken  any 
treaty  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  it  shall  be 
t^e  duty  of  such  power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obli- 
gations. 

SUPFLEMEKTART  A0REBMBNT8. 

I. 

In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  whichformerly  belonged  to  Austria-Himgary, 
and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the  German  ' 
Empire,  the  league  of  nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary  trustee  with  sovereign 
right  of  ultimate  disposal  or  of  continued  administration  in  accordance  with  certain 
fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  control  shall 
exclude  all  rights  or  privileges  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  power. 

These  prinaples  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  league  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the  future 
government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination,  or  t^e  con- 
sent of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably  applied, 
and  M  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  primarily 
upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessary  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  ana  self -organized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  league  of 
nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  league  of  nations  to  delate  its  authority,  control,  or 
adminsitration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  a^ent  or  mandatory*  but  whenever  and 
wherever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory;  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated 
or  approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  or  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatary 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  league  in  a  special  act 
or  chartor  which  shall  reserve  to  the  league  complete  power  of  supervision  and  of 
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untimate  control,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or 
governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  league  for  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  manHiife  by  the  mandatary  8tiri»  or  agency,  or  for  the  eabatitation 
of  some  other  State  or  agency  as  mandatary. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  riiall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  m^«T>taii» 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  eaual  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  covenant, 
in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  ec(»iomic  resources  of  such  people  or 
territory. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  militBry  or 
naval  force  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  tfaa  league  itself  for  the  puzposei 
of  internal  police. 

IV. 

No  new  State  arising  or  created  from  the  old  empires  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  Turkey 
shall  be  recc^^zed  by  the  league  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  condition 
that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standardi  prescribed 
by  the  league  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

As  successor  to  the  Empire,  the  league  of  nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  without 
rijj^ht  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent  States 
arising  or  created  out  of  the  Empires,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfil  theautyof  concili- 
ating and  comiKfling  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of 
eettled  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

■ 

The  powers  signatary  or  adherent  to  this  covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselves 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  &ir  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  all  those 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  and  that  Uiey  will 
exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  awl 
like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relatioDS  extend. 

VI. 

The  league  of  nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  ccmditioa 
precedent  to  their  reception  as  independent  or  autonomous  states,  to  accord  to  all 
racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  racial  or  natiooal 
majority  of  their  people. 

Senator  Knox.  If  jovl  do  not  mind,  I  isvould  rather  you  would  go 
on  and  tell  the  stor^  m  your  own  way.  You  see  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  t  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  history  of  the  various  proposals, 
by  whom  they  were  discussed  and  to  whom  they  were  referred,  and 
how  they  were  considcared  by  others.    Do  you  see  what  I  want! 

Mr.  BuLLm.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ELnox.  (xo  on  and  tell  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  There  are  slight  changes  in  the  printing  of  the  presi- 
dent's first  proposal,  and  the  first  proposal  here,  because  of  curious 
spoiling  in  places  in  the  original  of  the  proposal.  I  have  here  a 
first  pnnting  of  it,  which  you  would  perhaps  prefer  to  have. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  we  will  put  them  both  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Of  course  Mr.  Bullitt  will  be  expecting  to  have  these 
documents  back. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  know  that  the  print  is  accuraUdy  printed 
from  that,  perhaps  that  would  be  better. 

Senator  Knox.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  those  papers,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mt.  BuLLTFT.  I  doubt  if  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it,  anyway,  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
put  them  both  in. 

Mr.  BtTLLm.  I  have  here  three  drafts  of  American  projects,  but 
what  I  believe  was  the  first  American  draft  is  this.  This  was  the 
first  printing  [indicating].    This,  sir,  is  another  proposal. 
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(The  ^inted  copy  of  the  first  proposal  above  referred  to,  marked 
'BuUitt  JExhibit  No,  3,"  is  here  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

BiTUJTT  Exhibit  No.  3, 

covsnant. 

Preaublb. 

In  order  to  secure  peace,  seciuity,  and  orderly  government  by  the  prescription  of 
open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous, respect  for  all  treaty  obligations 
in  the  dealings  of  organized  peoples  with  one  another,  the  Powers  signatory  ta  this 
Govenent  and  agreement  jointly  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

AsncLB  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  be- 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affaus  of  H.  The  meetinigs  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  U.  shall. 
be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Body. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  tempo- 
rarily at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
to  H.  of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro- 
t€fnpore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representative 
in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  ro  itS' 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 

AnnoLB  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power  to* 
appoint  sudi  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon^ 
any  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member,  to- 
discuss^  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  witnLi' 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  defined  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delates  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  Covenant 
shall  be  first  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  ehaU  act 
either  by  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  Bhall  consist  of  the  representa-  ' 
tives  of  the  Great  Powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in^  annual  rotation, 
from  two  panels,  one  of  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States 
ranking  next  after  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor 
States  (a  classification  which  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  eetabiish  and  may 
from  time  to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will,  be  but 
one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  three  or  more  negative 
votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Body  of  Delegates  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Council,  except  ti^oee  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct) 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  themselves,  shall  have  the  efifect  of. 
recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Cotmcil  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appoint  joint  committees  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
qualified  persons  outside  of  that  Body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration i 
of  the  international  questions  with  which  the  Council  may  nave  te  deal,  or  of 'ques- 
tions likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  of  disputes.  It  shall  aJto  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices 
of  the  signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  agencies  which,  may  ba  acting; 
as  mandatories  or  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  the  worid^ 
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Akticlb  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  integrity;  but  it  is  understood  between  them  that  such  tetritantl 
readjustments,  if  &ay,  as  may  in  the  future  becofiie  necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in 
present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and  political  reladonahipB, 
purouant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  also  such  territorial  raidjustDients 
as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates  be  demanded  by  the  welfare 
and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those 
peoples;  and  that  territorial  chan^  may  in  equity  involve  material  compenealioTi. 
The  ContrsM^ting  Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  x>rinciple  that  the  posuse  of 
the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of  Poutical  juiisdiction  or 
boundary. 

Artiglb  IY. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  estobUshment  and  main- 
,  tenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enfci'cement  of  common  action  of  international 
obligations;  and  the  Delegates  are  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans  by  which  such 
a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  shall  be  binding  when, 
and  only  when,  unam'mously  approved  by  the  Governments  signatory  to  this 
Covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  arttiaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribing  to  the 
Treat)r  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shiJl  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  m  armaments  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paragraph . 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  direct  militarv  equipment  and  aimament  is  fair  and  reason- 
able in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  diaannament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permission  of  the 
Body  of  Delegates. 

The  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  shall 
not  be  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  th^e  shall 
be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval 
pr9grammee.^ 

Abticls  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  agree  that,  should  disputes  or  difficul- 
ties arise  between  or  among  them  which  can  not  be  satittactorily  settled  or  adjurted 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  reaort  to  armed  force 
without  previously  submittiujg  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbdtratioo 
or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  untU  there  has 
been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  the  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  fact  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any  al- 
leged damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  therefor,  if 
such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  procenes  of 
negotiation,  submit  the 'whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  mattezs  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  when 
there  are  but  two^-such  parties,  and  the  third  by  the  two  thus  selected.  When  there 
are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator  shall  be  named  by  each  oi 
the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  tiius  named  shidl  add  to  their  numbo'  othefs 
of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited  to  the  number  which  will 
suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added  in  case  of  a  tie  vote 
among  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case  the  arbitrators 
chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional  arbitrator  or  arbi- 
trators, the  additional  arbitiaUv  or  arbitratozB  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Body  of 
Delegates. 
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On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dfroiite  the  dedaioii  of  the  arbitraton  may  be  set 
«aide  by  a  vote  of  three-fodrths  of  the  i>elegateB,  in  case  the  dedaion  of  the  arbitraton 
was  nnammous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirda  of  the  Delegates  in  case  the  dedaion  of  the 
arbitratoTB  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shaD 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  'chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  t^e 
deddon  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  shoiDd  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  take 
the  matter  under  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it  may 
d eem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  Coundl  shall  immediatdy  accept  the  reference 
and  give  notice  to  the  other  party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  hearing,  investigation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  dl  the  facts 
involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  sudi  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  wise 
aind  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to  secure  a  just 
and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  League  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their  possession  whidi 
in  any  way  bears  upon  tine  facts  or  merits  of  the  controversy;  ana  the  Executive 
Oouncil  shall  do  every  thing  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  condliation  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding  verdict.  Should 
the  Executive  Council  isil  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion,  it  shall  be  tke  privilege  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  publish  tiieir  several  conclusions  or  recommen- 
dations; and  such  publications  shall  not  be  reparded  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  or 
any  of  the  disputants.  v 

Articlb  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  Power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  V,  it 
ehall  thereby  ipso  facto  become  at  war  with  all  the  members  of  the  League,  which  shall 
immediately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic  and  financial  boycott,  including  the 
severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  td\  intercourse  between 
their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
•subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether 
a  member  of  the  Lea^e  of  Nations  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any  contribution  to 
the  armed  forces  to  be  used  against  the  covenant-bi^akin^  State. 

The  covenant-breaking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subject  to 
perpetual  disarmament  and  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establimunent 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  Supplementary  Artide  3. 

Articlb  VII. 

If  any  Power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  ag^unst  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
<!on8ideration  by  the  Executive  Counoil  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowered  as  herdn 
provided,  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  bind  themselves  not  only  to  cease  all  com- 
merce and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closins 
the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  uie  world  and 
to  use  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Articlb  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war.  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  sienatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nationa 
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IttsiMMbyilflodtelamd^Qdii^iraed  tob«4b0fiimdl)rn^  aadiaf  ihrnimtam 
mfgamtosy  or  tdlieraiit  to  this  CovMiuit  to  dmv  the  aUantioD  of  th«  Body  of  De^pttee 
to  aay  drcnmrtancei  anywhere  which  threeton  to  disturb  intematioiuJ  peace  or  the 
food  iinderBtaadiBg  between  oatiooe  upon  which  peace  depends. 

The  Delesates  snail  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever  war  is  rumored  or  thraat^ 
ened,  and  luso  whenever  the  Delegate  of  any  Power  shall  inform  the  Delegatea  that 
a  meetiuK  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delegates  may  akso  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasians  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

Abixols  IX 

Ib  the  event  of  a  dispute  arisiBg  between  one  of  the  Contracting  Powecs  and  Power 
not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involved  hereby  binds  itself  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  arbitration. 
If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  iudicial  decision  or  to  arbi- 
tration, the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Body  of 
Delegates.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name  of  the  League  of  Natiow, 
invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become  ad  hoe  a  party  and  to  submit 
its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitrationi  and  if  that  Power  consents  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  aj^licable  to  the  eubmisBion 
of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  respects  ^pllcable  to  the  dispute 
both  m  favour  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it  were  a  party  to  this  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  D^egfttes  to  become  adnoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council 
immedifliely  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of  the  difpute 
inv<dved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting  Powexs  as  may  aeem 
best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 

Articlb  X« 

If  hostHities  should  be  begun  or  any  hoetile  action  taken  i^;ainst  the  Contn^ting 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  ]>arty  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recoinmendation,  the  Oontnictins 
Powers  shidl  thereupon  cease  all  commerce  and  communicatioB  with  that  Power  and 
shall  also  unite  in  blockading  and  dosing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  all  commerce 
or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  employing^  jointly  any  force  that  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Powers  shall  also  nnite  in 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  ^e  Contracting  Power  aninst  which  hostile  action  has 
been  &ken,  combining  ^eir  armed  forces  in  its  behalf. 

Articlb  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Contracting 
Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delegates,  who  shall  thereupon 
tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to  the  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  Leafiiie  of  Nations^  that 
state  shall  ad  hoe  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states,  parties  to 
the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  thiou^  the  Executive 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  set^tlement  of  the  dispute. 

'  AnncLB  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  eovemment  is  baaed  upon  principle 
of  popular  self-government,  mav  apply  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave  to  beooms 
a  party.  If  the  Delegates  shall  reeard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to  promote  the 
peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  Worid,  they  may  act  favourably  on  the  application, 
their  favourable  action  sliall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power  so  applving  in  ail  respects 
a  full  siCTAtory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require  the  affinaativis  vote 
of  two-tnizds  of  the  Delegates. 
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Artiolb  XIII. 

T%e  OoBtrtcting  Poven  levenlly  sgrM  that  tbe  iiraieiit  Coveunt  and  GoBTen- 
tioii  ia  aooaptad  as  abrogating  all  tmaty  obligatioiia  inUr  fie  iduch  art  inoonaiBtaiit 
with  the  terms  hereof,  aad  solemnly  engiage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engage- 
naenta  iaconsiBtent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powm signatory  hereto  or  snbaeqnently  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  snail,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  anv 
treaty  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Govoutnt,  it  shal) 
be  the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take  immediato  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such 
obligations. 

SUFPLSMENTART  A0RXEMBNT8. 

I. 

In  respect  to  the  peoples  and  territories  whicb  formerly  belong^  to  Attstria-Huncary , 
and  to  Turkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  rcsiduarv  trustee  with 
sovereign  right  of  ultimate  disposal  or  of  continued  administration  {n  accordance 
with  certain  fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  oon- 
tiol  aball  exclude  all  rights  or  pnvil»es  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
texritories  by  any  State  cither  within  the  L/eague  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the 
future  government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-dct«rmination.  or 
the  consent  of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government^  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  baspd  pri- 
marily upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  anthority,  coDtrol,  or  adminietration  which  may  be  necessanr  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  self-organized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
administration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
whidi  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  aeent  or  mandatory ;  but  whenever  or  where- 
ever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated  or 
approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  manda- 
tary State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  League  in  a  special 
Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  I.<eague  complete  power  of  supervision  and 
of  intimate  control,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or 
governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of 
any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatary  State  or  agency  or  for  the  substitution 
of  some  other  State  or  agency,  as  mandatary. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  Cove- 
nant, in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people 
or  territory. 

The  mandatary  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  League  itseli  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  police. 

IV. 

No  new  State  arising  or  created  from  the  old  Empires  of  Austria-Hungary,  or  Turkey 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  I^ieague  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  condi- 
tion 'that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards 
prescribed  by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

As  success  to  the  Empires,  the  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  with- 
out right  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  u  of  all  new  independent 
States  arising  or  created  out  of  the  Empires,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  duty  of 
conciliating  and  composing  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  fettled  (Sdet  and  toe  general  peace. 
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The  Powers  ognatory  or  adherent  to  tiiiifl  Ooveiumt  agree  that  they  will  tfaemealvei 
•floek  to  eetabliflh  and  maintain  fair  houn  and  humane  cmiditiona  of  labour  for  all  those 
irithin  their  several  juiisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  and  that  they 
will  exert  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  uid  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy 
4md  liko  safeguards  wherever  thoir  industrial  and  commoicial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  tfaemselvee  aa  a  condi- 
tion procedent  to  their  reception  as  independent  or  autonomous  States,  to  accord  to 
Jill  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly  the  same 
treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  racial  or  national 
majority  of  their  people. 

Mr.  BtjLUTT.  This  is  anotho*  proposal.  After  the  first  proposal 
was  printed,  it  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller  ana  Mr. 
Oordon  Auchincloss,  who  acted  as  international  law  advisers.  Mr. 
Auchincloss  was  also  Col.  House's  secretary.  They  prepared  this 
document,  which  contains  their  advice,  comments,  and  suggestions 
on  the  subject. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is,  after  the  President's  draft  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  Miller  and  Auchincloss  made  conmients  and  sug- 
:gestiQn  1 

Mr.  BuLLnr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  EInox.  That  should  be  identified,  Mr.  Reporter. 

(The  dociunent  last  referred  to  was  marked  oy  the  reporter 
'"Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  4/'  and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as 
follows:) 
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Senator  Bbandeoeb.  Are  those  so  indicated  or  separated  as  to 
:8how  what  su^ested  chan£^es  Mr.  Auchindoss  made  and  what 
«u^estions  Mr.  Miller  made  f 

MT.  BuLLirr.  Oh,  no;  they  were  prepared  in  conjunction.    Mr. 
Miller  and  Mr. 
■acted  in  close 
at  all,  which  was 

Senator  Bbandeqee.  Mr.  Hirst  collaborated  also,  did  he  not  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Who  ? 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Mr.  Hirst. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  never  heard  the  name. 

TheCHAmiCAN.  He  is  an  Englishman. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  An  English  international  law  expert. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Yes. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  Did  you  say  you  put  in  the  Smuts  plan  also  f 

Mr,  Bullitt.  I  have  not  put  it  in.    I  have  it  here. 

Senator  Bbandeoee.  All  right. 

]^.  Bullitt.  The  Pt^esident  then,  after  his  discussions,  I  believe, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  French  ana  British  Govemments,  took  hn 
original  proposal  and  made  certain  changes  in  it  This  is  the  <niginal 
of  that  document,  also.  It  was  also  presented  to  me  b^  CoL  House, 
4Lnd  has  the  President's  own  changes  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  it 
I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  dilapidated.^ 

The  Chaibmak.  The  reporter  will  be  verv  careful  of  these  papers. 
None  of  these  papers  are  to  be  soit  to  the  Frinting  OfSce,  but  copies 
of  them  sent. 

(The  document  last  referred  to  was  marked  "Bullitt  Exhibit  No. 
£  '\  and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  aa  follows:) 

Buuirr  Exhibit  No.  5. 
(8«a:  Woodrow  Wilson) 

oovbnant. 

Pbsamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  vntemaHonal  veace  and  security,  and  otdefly  gyvegnment  by  tlie 
prescription  of  open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  finn 
establishment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct 
among  govemments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  iustice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  fcr 
all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  orsanixea  peoples  with  one  anotho',  and  m 
order  to  promote  interruUional  cooperiuumf  the  Powers  signatory  to  this  covenant  and 
agreement  jointiy  and  severally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  L(Uigrue  of  Nations. 

Abtiolb  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  under  the  terms  of  this  ngfoomont  covenant 
ehall  be  affected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meeting  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall 
be  held  at  the  seat  of  government  of  H.  and  the  Minister  tot  Foreign  A&ira  of  H.  shall 
be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Body. 

Whenever  the  Delegates  deem  it  necessarv  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  temporarily 
at  the  seat  of  government  of  B.  or  of  S.,  in  wnich  case  the  Ambassador  or  Miwigtor  to  H. 
of  the  country  in  which  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  pro  tanpore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representa- 
tive in  the  Body  of  Delegates  by  anv  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that 
may  seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative 
lor  its  regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 
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Abticlb  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  i>owet 
to  appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  any  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member, 
to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  witiiin 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Leafi:ue  of  Nations  as  denned  in  this  Covenant,  or  any  matt« 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  the  Covenant  ^all 
be  fifs^  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either 
by  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  Powers  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from  two 
panels,  one  of  which  snail  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  ranldng 
next  after  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  the  representatives  of  the  minor  States 
(a  classification  which  the  Body  of  Del^ates  shall  itself  establish  and  may  from  time 
to  time  alter),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be  but  one  less 
than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  three  or  more  negative  votes  in 
the  Council  slujl  operate  as  a  veto  upon  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  tho  Body  of  Dologntoo  upon  the  rocom 
TOcndation  of  the  Executive  Council,  except  those  adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Delegates  themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of 
recommendations  to  the  several  governments  of  the  League. 

The  Executive  Coimcil  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may  ap- 
point Joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  consisting  of  spedalfy 
aualined  persons  outside  of  that  Body,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration  of 
tne  international  questions  with  which  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions 
likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  shall  also  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of  the 
signatory  powers  and  with  any  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  man* 
datories  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

•  Artiolb  III. 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  political  independence 
and  territorial  int^nity  as  against  external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between  them 
that  such  territorial  readjustments,  if  any,  as  may  in  tbia  future  become  necessary  by 
reason  of  changes  in  present  racial  conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and 
political  relationships,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  tdso  such 
territorial  readjustments  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  Uie  Delegates  be 
demanded  by  the  welfare  ana  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned,  may  be 
effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and  to  the  State  from  which  the  territory  is  separated 
or  to  which  it  is  added;  and  that  territorial  chan^  may  in  equity  involve  material  com- 
pensation. The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of  Pouticai  jurisdiction 
or  boimdary. 

articlb  rv. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 


consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  inter- 

Neeaf 
at  once  plans  by  which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.    The  plan  so  formu- 


nation  obligations;  and  the  Dcloaaitoo  are  Eocecutive  Council  is  directed  to  formulate 


lated  shall  be  binding  when,  and  only  when,  unanimously  approvea  by  the  Gov- 
ernments signatory  to  this  Covenant . 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subscribing  to  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolish 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defence  and  of  international  action  shall  consLst  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  nuimbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agreements  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  Body  of  DologateB  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration 
and  action  ol  the  several  goveniments  what  direct  military  equipment  and  armament 
is  fiftir  and  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  forces  laid  down  in  the  programme 
of  disarmament;  and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded  without  the 
permission  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 
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The  Oontracttng  Powers  further  agree  that  mimitionB  and  implementB  of  war  Aal[ 
not  be  manufactiued  hy  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shaJl 
be  full  and  frai^  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 

Articlbs  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  agree  that,  should  disputes  or  Ai±- 
culties  arise  between  or  among  them  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  or  adju^tc  j 
b^  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  for^v 
without  previously  6ubmittin<2:  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbitra- 
tion or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  until  there 
has  been  an  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  thui 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League  m 
Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  Executixe 
Council. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  anv  qaeEtioii 
of  the  law  of  nations,  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  ^rt  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  or  as  to  any 
alleged  damage  and  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  be  noade  therefor, 
if  such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  ordinary  proc^ees 
of  negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject-matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in 
full  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shiJl  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  disoutefrom.  ouUkk 
their  own  nationals,  when  there  are  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  tnird  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  When  there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator 
shall  be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  the  arbitrators  thus  named  shall 
add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited 
to  the  number  which  will  suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thus  added 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among  the  arbitrators  chosen  oy  the  contending  parties.  In  ca^e 
the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  mitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  'chosen  by 
the  Body  of  Dolcgatoo  Executive  Council, 

On  the  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  dispute  the  decision  of  the  aibitratorB  msT  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitratoxs 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  Delec^tes  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decitdon  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  bindintr 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  take 
the  matter  under  consideration  for  such  meoiatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it 
may  deem  wise  in  the  circumstances. 

The  Council  shall  immediately  accept  the  reference  and  give  notice  to^  the  ether 
party  or  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  anangementa  lot  a  full  hearing,  inves- 
tis;ation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  and  as  soon  as  possible  make  public 
all  the  facts  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  and  calculated  to 
secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the  League  shall  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  information  that  may  be  in  their 
possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon  the  facta  or  merits  of  the  contoversy;  and 
the  Executive  Council  shall  do  everythinfi:  in  its  power  by  way  of  mediation  or  con- 
ciliation to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  decisions  of  the  Executive 
Council  shall  be  addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force  of  a  binding 
verdict.  Should  the  Executive  Council  fail  to  arrive  at  any  condiudon,  it  shall  be 
the  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Elxecutive  Council  to  puUi^  their  sevefal  conda- 
sions  or  recommendations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
friendly act  bv  either  or  any  of  the  disputants. 

Every  award  by  arbitrators  and  every  decision  by  the  Executire  Covaikcil  upon  a  matter 
in  disimte  between  States  must  be  rendered  v/itkin  twelve  months  after  formal  r^erence. 
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Abticlb  VI. 

Should  any  contractuig  Power  break  or  dkregard  its  covenante  under  Article  V, 
it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  bocomo  at  wnr  with  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
aqainst  all  the  members  of  the  League^  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  com- 
plete economic  and  finandal  boycott,  including  the  sevenmce  of  all  trade  or  financial 
relations,  the  prohibition  of  all  intercoiu^e  between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects 
of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial, 
commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  covenant-breaking 
State  and  the  suojects  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  ot  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think  best, 
that  the  smaller  members  of  the  lieaeue  be  excused  from  making  any  contribution  to 
the  armed  forces  to  be  used  agidnst  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenant-br^kking  State  shall,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subiect  to 
pcFpotual  dioftrmamcnt  and  4e  the  regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishiiAent 
provided  for  new  States  under  the  terms  Supplement!^  Article  IV. 

Aruclb  VII. 

If  any  power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
b^n  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  dispute  wMdi 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowerea  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  bind  thcmsel¥eB  engage  not  only  to  cease 
all  commerce  and  intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and 
closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  ^e 
world  and  to  use  any  force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Abticlb  VIII. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  a£fecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  signatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
or  of  Que  Executive  Council  to  any  circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb 
international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace 
depends. 

The  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whenever 
war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and  also  whenever  the  Delegate  of  any  Power  shall 
inform  the  Delegates  that  a  meeting  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  Delegates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occasions  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 

Aruclb  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting  Powers  and  a 
Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involved  hereby  binds 
itself  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision  or  to 
arbitration.  If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  decision 
or  to  arbitration,  the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Body  of  DologatoB  Executive  Council.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  case,  in  the  name 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  invite  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  to  become 
ad  hoc  a  party  and  to  submit  its  case  to  judicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that 
Power  consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and 
applicable  to  the  submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all 
rejects  applicable  to  the  dispute  both  in  favor  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it 
were  a  parfy  to  this  Covenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Dologtttoo  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  Council  immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstancee  and 
merits  of  the  dispute  involved  and  to  recommend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracting 
Powers  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  disclosed. 
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Aruglb  X. 

If  hofltilitiee  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  Contracdog 
Power  by  lie  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  di?pate 
by  arbitrators  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  ExecutiTie 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  the  ContractiD» 
Powers  shaU  engage  thereupon  to  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that 
Power  and  shati  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to 
all  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  worla,  and  to  emjoloymg  jointly  any 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Contracting  Poweo 
shftii  also  undertake  to  unite  in  coming  to  the  assi^^tance  of  the  Contracti^  POv«r 
against  which  hostile  action  has  been  taken,  eembiniBg  and  to  combine  their  anned 
forces  in  its  behalf. 

Article  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  states  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  GontractiDs 
Power  may  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Covnal, 
who  shall  thereupon  tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interesta 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations,  ^t 
state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  Uie  states,  parties  to 
the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  through  the  Executive 
Council,  of- their  own  motion  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  government  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to  the  Body  of  Del^ates  for  leave 
to  become  a  party.  If  tne  Delegates  shall  r^ard  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to 
promote  the  peace,  ordei*,  and  security  of  the  world,  they  majF  shall  act  favourably 
on  the  application,  and  their  favourable  action  shall  operate  to  constitute  the  Power 
80  applying  in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall 
require  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates. 

Article  XIII. 

m 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  Present  Covenant  and  Convention 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  se  which  are  inconsistent  wi& 
the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  <will  not  enter  into  any  engagements 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  undertaken  any 
treaty  obligations  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such 
obligations. 

SUPPLEMSNTART  AaRBBUBNTS. 

I. 

In  respect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  to  Tmrkey,  and  in  respect  of  the  colonies  formerly  und^  the  dominion 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  regarded  as  the  residuary 
trustee  with  oovcroign  right  of  ultimate  diopooal  of  continued  vnth  the  right  ofovenigit 
or  administration  in  accordance  with  certain  fundamental  principles  hereinafter  set 
forth;  and  this  reversion  and  control  shall  exclude  all  rights  or  privileges  of  annexation 
on  the  part  of  any  Power.  • 

These  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  any  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  any  State  either  within  the  League  or  outside'  of  it.  and  that  in  Uie 
future  government  oi  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination  or 
the  consent  of  the  governed  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  iairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  and  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  pri- 
m&iiiy  upon  the  well  considered  intpra^ts  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 

Any  authority,,  control,  or  admioistration  whioh  may  be  necessary  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  ana  self-organized 
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miilonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  function  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  Lea^e  of 
r^fations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Leag;ue  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or  ad- 
ninistration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
'Which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatory*  but  whenever  or  wher- 
ever possible  OT  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated  or 
approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatory 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defined  by  the  League  Exemiive  Courir 
dl  in  a  special  Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of 
supervision  and  of  intimate  contfol,  and  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any 
such  territory  or  governmental  unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  tne  redress 
or  correction  of  any  breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  or  for 
the  substitution /)f  some  other  State  or  a^ncy,  as  mandatory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  main- 
tain the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this 
Covenant,  in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  me  economic  resources  of  such 
I>eople  or  territory. 

Tne  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force,  native  or  other,  m  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  Leiigue 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  internal  police. 

Any  expense  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  may  he  put  to  in  the  exierciee  ofitsfunction$ 
under  the  mandate^  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  home  hy  the  resoturces  of  the  people  or  territory 
under  its  charge  upon  a  fair  hasis  of  assessment  and  charge,  shall  he  borne  hy  the  several 
sijgnatory  Powers,  their  several  contributions  being  assessed  and  determined  by  the  ExeciP- 
tive  Council  in  proportion  to  their  several  national  budgets,  unless  the  mandatory  State 
or  agency  is  wilting  itself  to  bear  the  excess  costs;  and  in  all  cases  the  expenditures  of  (he 
mandatory , Power  or  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the  mandate  shall  be  suhject  to  the  audit  and 
authorisation  of  the  League. 

The  object  cfall  such  tutelary  oversight  and  administration  on  the  part  of  the  League  of 
Nations  shall  he  to  build  uv  xn  as  short  a  time  as  joossible  out  of  the  people  or  territory 
under  its  guardianship  a  political  unit  which  can  take  charge  of  its  own  affairs,  determine 
its  own  connections,  ana  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League  may  at  any  tim£  release 
such  a  people  or  territorv  from  tutelage  and  consent  to  its  being  set  up  as  an  independent 
unit.  It  shall  also  be  the  right  and  privilege  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  petition 
the  League  to  take  such  action,  and  upon  such  petition  beinp  made  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  League  to  take  the  petition  under  full  and  friendly  oonsiaeration  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  territory  in  question  in  view  of  aU  (he  ctrcufn- 
9Umces  of  their  situation  and  development, 

IV. 

No  new  State  arising  of  cfeotod  from  the  old  Empipe  of  Austria  Hungary,  op  Tmlioy 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  L^igue  or  admitted  into  its  membership  except  on  condition 
that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed 
by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

As  BUCccBDor  to  the  Empire,  The  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and 
without  ri^ht  of  delegation,  to  watch  over  the  relations  inter  se  of  all  new  independent 
States  arismg  or  created^  out  ol  the  Empire,  and  shall  assume  and  fulfill  the  duty  of 
conciliating  and  composing  differences  between  them  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  settled  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V. 

The  Powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  they  will  themselves 
seek  to  establi^  and  maintain  fair  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labour  for  all  those 
withjii  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  and  that  they 
will  exert  tiieir  uifluence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar 
policy  and  like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  shall  require  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  con  • 
dition  present  to  their  recognition  as  independent  or  autonomous  States,  and  (he 
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Executive  Council  shall  exact  of  all  States  seeking  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  Ae 
promise^  to  accord  to  all  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictioiifl 
exactly  the  same  treattnent  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the 
racial  or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recognising  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources  of  war^  the  Powen 
signatory  hereto  agreCj  and  the  League  of  Nations  shall  exact  from  aU  new  Stales  and  aU 
States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise,  that  they  wUl  make  no  law  proihxbitxng  or  inler- 
fering  with  the  free  exercise  of  reUgion,  and  that  they  wiU  in  no  wa^  dieariminaUj  eiUier 
in  law  or  in  fact,  agaimt  those  who  practice  any  particular  creed,  religion,  or  heUrf  whose 
practices  are  not  inconeistent  with  public  order  or  pubKc  morals. 

VIJL 

The  rights  of  helligererUs  on  the  high  seas  outside  territorial  waters  having  been  debited 
bv  international  convention,  it  is  hereby  aareed  and  declared  as  a  fundamental  covenant 
that  no  Power  or  combiruition  of  Powers  shaU  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any  particular 
the  dear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  established;  but  that  it  shall  be  the  nght  of  the 
League  of  Nations  from  time  to  time  and  on  special  occasion  to  close  the  seas  in  whoU  or 
in  part  against  a  particular  Power  or  particuiar  Powers  for  the  purpou  of  enfartxng  iJ^ 
international  covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  a^eed  by  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  that  no  treaty  entered 
into  by  them,  either  singly  or  jointly,  shaU  be  regarded  as  valid,  binding,  or  operaliu 
until  %t  shall  have  been  published  and  made  known  to  all  the  other  sigruUories, 

X. 

It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed  bjf  the  signatoru  Powers  that  in  their  fiscal  and 
economic  regulations  and  policy  no  discnminatxon  shall  be  made  between  one  nation  and 
another  among  those  vnth  which  they  have  commercial  and  financial  duUings. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  then  have  the  first  printing  of  the  President's 
second  proposal,  which  was  simply  a  printing  of  the  changes  as 
indicated  by  the  President. 

Senator  Knox.  That  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  does  not,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  So  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  that  in  the  record  f 

Mr.  Bullitt.  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  I  could  keep  the  original  of  this,  as  the  original  is  somewhat 
dilapidated. 

Senator  Kn  x.  If  they  are  just  the  same,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  got  all  the  changes  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  believe  they  have,  but  I  sheJl  leave  it  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee,  of  course. 

Senator  Knox.  Senator  Brandegee  thinks  it  would  be  better  for 
us  to  retain  possession  of  it.  We  will  be  very  careful  of  it,  and  see 
that  you  get  it  back. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  "BuUitt  Exhibit  No.  6" 
and  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

BuLLnr  Exhibit  No.  6, 

covenant. 

Pbbamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  Intematioiial  peace  and  security  by  the  prescription  of  open- 
Just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  nun  establishment  of  the  under, 
standings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  govemmentB,  and 
by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in 
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the  dealings  of  oijBfanized  peoples  with  one  another,  and  in  order  to  promote  inter- 
national cooperation,  the  jPowers  signatory  to  this  covenant  and  agreement  jointly 
and  aeverally  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  Leagae  of  Natknca. 

ASTECLI  I. 

The  action  of  the  Signatory  Powers  .under  the  terms  of  this  covenant  shall  he  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Body  of  Delegates  which  shall  consist  of  the  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  of  the  contracting  Powers  accredited  to  H.  and  the  Mmister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  H.  The  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat 
ofgovemment  of  H.  and  the  Minister  for  Fweign  Affairs  of  H.  shall  be  the  presiding 
oflocer  of  the  Body. 

Whenever  the  Ddegates  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable,  they  may  meet  tempo- 
rarUv  at  the  seat  of  government  of  B .  or  of  S. ,  in  which  case  the  Ambassador  or  Minister 
to  H.  of  the  country  in  whkh  the  meeting  is  held  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  'pro 
tempore. 

It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers  to  assist  its  representative 
in  liie  Body  of  tKalegates  by  any  method  of  conference,  counsel,  or  advice  that  may 
seem  best  to  it,  and  also  to  substitute  upon  occasion  a  special  representative  for  its 
regular  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  H. 

Abttclb  II. 

The  Body  of  Delegates  shall  regulate  their  own  procedure  and  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  such  committees  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  anv  matters  that  lie  within  the  field  of  their  action. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  upon  the  initiative  of  any  member, 
to  discuss,  either  publicly  or  privately  as  it  may  deem  best,  any  matter  lying  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  denned  in  this  covenant,  or  any  matter 
likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  all  actions  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  taken 
in  the  exerdses  of  the  functions  and  powers  granted  to  them  under  this  Covenant 
shall  be  formulated  and  agreed  upon  by  an  Executive  Council,  which  shall  act  either 
bv  reference  or  upon  its  own  initiative  and  which  shall  consist  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Great  Powers,  together  with  representatives  drawn  in  annual  rotation  from 
two  pands,  one  of  wnich  shall  be  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  States  rank- 
ing next  after  the  Great  Powers  and  the  other  of  tne  representatives  of  the  minor 
States  (a  classification  i^hich  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  itself  establish  and  may 
from  time  to  time  alt^),  such  a  number  being  drawn  from  these  panels  as  will  be 
but  one  less  than  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Powers;  and  three  or  more  negative 
votes  in  the  Council  shall  operate  as  a  veto  ui>on  any  action  or  resolution  proposed. 

All  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Executive  Council,  except  those 
adopted  in  execution  of  any  direct  powers  herein  granted  to  the  Body  of  Delegates 
themselves,  shall  have  the  effect  of  reconunendations  to  the  several  governments  of 
the  League. 

The  Bxecutive  Council  shall  appoint  a  permanent  Secretariat  and  staff  and  may 
appcdnt  joint  committees,  chosen  from  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  consisting  of  specially 
Qualifiea  persons  outside  of  that  Bodv,  for  the  study  and  systematic  consideration  of 
uie  international  questions  with  whicn  the  Council  may  have  to  deal,  or  of  questions 
-likely  to  lead  to  international  complications  or  disputes.  It  ^all  adso  tidce  the  necee- 
sary  steps  to  establish  and  maintain  proper  liaison  both  with  the  foreign  offices  of  the 
signatory  powers  and  with  an^  governments  or  agencies  which  may  be  acting  as  man- 
datories of  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  part  of  tne  world. 

Abticli  III. 

The  Contracling  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  pcAltical  independence 
and  temtorial  integ^ty  as  against  external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between 
them  that  such  tenitonal  readjustments,  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future  become  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  chanses  in  present  racial  c<maitions  and  aspirations  or  present  social 
ana  political  relationiuiipe,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determination,  aod  also 
such  territorial  readjustments  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  Dele- 
gates be  demanded  by  the  welfare  and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and  to  the  States  from  which  the  territory 
is  separated  or  to  whidi  it  is  added;  and  that  tenritoriai  changes  may  in  equity  involve 
material  compensation.  The  Contracting  Powers  accept  without  reservation  the 
principle  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  question  of 
Political  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 
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Abticlb  IV. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  principle  that  the  efltabliahment  and  ntaiB- 
tenance  of  peace  will  require  the  reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  domestic  safety  and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  inter- 
national obligations;  and  the  Executive  Council  is  directed  to  formulate  at  once  plans 
by  which  such  a  reduction  may  be  brought  about.  The  plan  so  formulated  ahaD  be 
binding  when,  and  only  when,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Governments  aignatory 
to  this  Covenant. 

As  the  basis  for  such  a  reduction  of  armaments,  all  the  Powers  subflcrihijig  to  tiie 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  which  this  Covenant  constitutes  a  part  hereby  agree  to  abolsii 
conscription  and  all  other  forms  of  compulsory  military  service,  and  also  agree  that 
their  future  forces  of  defense  and  of  international  action  shall  consist  of  militia  or 
volunteers,  whose  numbers  and  methods  of  training  shall  be  fixed,  after  expert  inquiry, 
by  the  agxeements  with  regeurd  to  the  redjiction  of  armaments  referred  to  in  the  kk 
preceding  paragraph. 

The  Executive  Council  shall  also  determine  for  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
several  governments  what  direct  military  eouipment  and  armament  is  fair  and  leamD- 
able  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  farces  laia  down  in  the  programme  of  disaimament; 
and  these  limits,  when  adopted,  diall  not  be  exceeded  without  the  permiasion  of  the 
Body  of  Delegates. 

Tho  Contracting  Powers  further  agree  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  dnll 
not  bo  manufactured  by  private  enterprise  or  for  private  profit,  and  that  there  shall 
be  full  and  fiank  publicity  as  to  all  national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  pro- 
grammes. 

Article  V. 

The  Contracting  Powers  jointly  and  severally  agree  that  should  disputes  or  diffi- 
culties arise  between  or  among  them  which  caimot  be  satis&ictorily  settled  or  adjusted 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy,  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed  force 
without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  matters  involved  either  to  arbi- 
tration or  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  of  tho  Body  of  Delegates  or  until  there 
has  been  an  award  by  Uie  arbitrators  or  a  decision  by  tne  Executive  Council;  and 
that  they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  who  complies  with  the  award  of  tho  arbitrators  or  the  decision  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

The  Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  undertake  and  agree  that  whenever  any 
dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  or  among  them  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  tne  law  of  nations,  with  re§:ard  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  fact  which 
would,  if  established,  constitute  a  breach  of  international  oblication,  or  as  to  any 
alleged  damage  and  tne  nature  and  measure  of  the  reparation  to  do  made  therefor,  if 
such  dispute  or  difficulty  cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  hy  the  ordinary  processes  d 
negotiation,  to  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to  arbitration  and  to  carry  out  in  full 
good  faith  any  awwrd  or  decision  that  may  be  rendered. 

In  case  of  arbitration,  the  matter  or  matters  at  issue  shall  be  referred  to  three  arbi- 
trators, one  of  the  three  to  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  &om  out- 
side their  own  nations,  when  there  axe  but  two  such  parties,  and  the  third  by  the  two 
thus  selected.  When  there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  arbitrator 
shall  be  named  by  each  of  the  several  parties  and  tho  arbitrators  thus  named  shall 
add  to  their  number  others  of  their  own  choice,  the  number  thus  added  to  be  limited 
to  the  number  which  will  suffice  to  give  a  deciding  voice  to  the  arbitrators  thua  added 
in  case  of  a  tie  vote  among  tho  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties.  In  case 
tho  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  contending  parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  additional 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators,  the  additional  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  choeen  bv  the 
Executive  Council. 

On  Uie  appeal  of  a  party  to  the  disputo  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  may  be  set 
aside  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  Delegates,  in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators 
was  unanimous,  or  by  a  vote  of  two*thirds  of  the  Delated  in  case  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  was  not  unanimous,  but  unless  thus  set  aside  shall  be  finally  binding  and 
conclusive. 

When  any  decision  of  arbitrators  shall  have  been  thus  set  aside,  the  dispute  shall 
again  be  submitted  to  arbitrators  chosen  as  heretofore  provided,  none  of  whom  shall, 
however,  have  previously  acted  as  arbitrators  in  the  dispute  in  question,  and  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  rendered  in  this  second  arbitration  shall  be  finally  binding 
and  conclusive  without  right  of  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  it  should  prove  impracticable  to  refer  any  matter  in  dispute  to 
arbitration,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Council  to  take 
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^lie  matter  tinder  consideration  for  such  mediatory  action  or  recommendation  as  it 
naay  deem  wise  in  the  circumstances.  The  Council  shall  imme^tely  accept  the 
x^erence  and  give  notice  to  the  parties,  and  shall  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  a  full  hearing,  investigation,  and  consideration.  It  shall  ascertain  and  as  soon  as 
piossible  make  public  all  the  facts  involved  in  the  dispute  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
xnendations  as  it  may  deem  wise  and  practicable  based  on  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
A/'ersy  and  calculated  to  secure  a  just  and  lasting  settlement.  Other  members  of  the 
Ijeague  shall  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Council  any  and  all  infoniiation 
t.liat  may  be  in  their  possession  which  in  any  way  bears  upon  the  ^ts  or  merits  of  tho 
oontroversy;  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  ao  every tning  in  its  power  by  way  of 
xnediation  or  conciliation  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement.  Tho  decisions  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  be  addressed  to  the  disputants,  and  shall  not  have  the  force 
of  a  binding  verdict.  Should  the  Executive  Coimcil  fail  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion, 
it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  publidi  their 
several  conclusions  or  recommendations;  and  such  publications  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  or  any  of  the  disputants. 

Every  award  by  arbitrators  and  every  decision  by  the  Executive  Council  upon  a 
matter  m  dispute  oetween  States  must  l>e  rendered  within  twelve  months  after  formal 
reference. 

Article  VI. 

Should  any  contracting  power  break  or  disregard  its  covenants  under  Article  Y,  it 
shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  all  the 
members  of  the  League,  which  shall  immediately  subject  it  to  a  complete  economic 
and  financial  boycott,  including  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects  and  the  subjects  of  the  covenant- 
breaking  State,  and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial, 
or  i>orsonal  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of^the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the 
subjects  of  any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  privil^^e  and  duty  of  the  executive  Coimcil  of  the  Body  of  Delegates 
in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what  effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  shall  severally  contribute,  and  to  advise,  if  it  should  think 
best,  that  the  smaller  members  of  the  League  be  excused  from  making  any  contri- 
bution to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  aeainst  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

The  covenantrbreaking  State  shall,  alter  the  restoration  of  peace,  be  subject  to  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  a  peace  establishment  provided  for  new  States  under  the 
terms  Supplementary  Article  IV. 

Article  VII. 

If  any  Power  shall  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of 
war,  against  another  Power  before  submitting  the  dispute  involved  to  arbitrators  or 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Council  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  declare  war  or 
begin  hostilities,  or  take  any  hostile  step  short  of  war,  in  regard  to  any  din>ute  which 
has  been  decided  adversely  to  it  by  arbitrators  chosen  and  empowerea  as  herein 
provided,  the  Contracting  Powers  hereby  engage  not  only  to  cease  all  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  that  Power  but  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers 
of  that  Power  to  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  use  any 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object. 

Abticlb  VIIL 

Any  war  or  threat  of  War.  whether  immediately  effecting  any  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
all  the  Powers  siepiatory  hereto,  and  those  Powers  hereby  reserve  the  right  to  take  any 
action  that  may  oe  deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  bo  the  friendly  li^ht  of  each  of  the  nations 
signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Dele- 
gates or  of  the  Executive  Coundl  to  any  circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten 
to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which 
peace  depends. 

The  Delegates  and  the  Executive  Coimcil  shall  meet  in  the  interest  of  peace  whether 
war  is  rumored  or  threatened,  and  also  whether  the  Del^ates  of  any  Power  shsJI 
inform  the  Delegates  that  a  mee^g  and  conference  in  the  interest  of  peace  is  advisable. 

The  DelQsates  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  upon  such  other  occaabns 
as  they  shall  &om  time  to  time  deem  best  and  determine. 
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Article  IX. 

In  the  event  of  a-  dispute  arising  between  one  of  the  Contracting  PowefB  and  a 
Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  the  Contracting  Power  involved  hereby  binds 
iteelf  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  judicial  d^zision  or  to 
arbitration.  If  the  other  Power  will  not  agree  to  submit  the  dispute  to  judicial  de- 
cision or  to  arbitration,  the  Contracting  Power  shall  bring  the  matter  to  the  attentum 
of  the  Executive  Council.  The  Delegates  shall  in  such  a  caae,  in  the  name  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  invite  the  Power  not  a  i>arty  to  this  Covenant  to  become  ad  hoe 
a  puiy  and  to  submit  its  case  to  ludicial  decision  or  to  arbitration,  and  if  that  Power 
consents  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  tne  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  and  applicable 
to  the  submission  of  disputes  to  arbitration  or  discussion  shall  be  in  all  re^)ect8  ap- 

Slicable  to  the  dispute  both  in  feivor  of  and  against  such  Power  as  if  it  were  to  this 
ovenant. 

In  case  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  shall  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Executive  Council  to  become  ad  hoc  a  party^  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Executiye 
Council  immediately  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  merits  of 
the  dispute  involved  and  to  reconunend  such  joint  action  by  the  Contracdng  Powen 
as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  circumstances  cUsclosed. 

Arttglb  X. 

If  hostilities  should  be  begun  or  any  hostile  action  taken  against  the  Contiacting 
Power  by  the  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant  before  a  decision  of  the  dispute  by 
arbitration  or  before  investigation,  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  regard  to  the  dispute,  or  contrary  to  such  recommendation,  ^e  Contzactr 
ing  Powers  engage  thereupon  to  cease  all  commerce  and  communication  with  that 
Power  and  also  to  unite  in  blockading  and  closing  the  frontiers  of  that  Power  to  all 
commerce  or  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  employ  jointly  any  farce 
that  may  be  hecessary  to  accomplish  that  object.  Tne  Contractmg  Powers  ahso  under- 
take to  unite  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Contracting  Power  against  which 
hostile  action  has  been  taken,  and  to  combine  their  armed  forces  in  its  behalf. 

Articlb  XI. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  between  atates  not  parties  to  this  Covenant,  any  Gontractii^ 
Power  may  bring  tne  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Delegates  or  the  Executive  Council 
who  shall  thereupon  tender  the  good  offices  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  view  to 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  oispute. 

If  one  of  the  states,  a  party  to  the  dispute,  shall  offer  and  agree  to  submit  its  interests 
and  cause  of  action  wholly  to  the  control  and  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
state  shall  ad  hoc  be  deemed  a  Contracting  Power.  If  no  one  of  the  states,  partiei 
to  the  dispute,  shall  so  offer  and  agree,  the  Delegates  shall,  through  the  Executive 
Council,  of  their  own  motion  take  sucn  action  and  make  such  recommendation  to 
their  governments  as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  result  in  the  settlement  of  tiie  dispute. 

Articlb  XII. 

Any  Power  not  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  whose  eovemment  is  based  ux>on  the 
principle  of  popular  self-government,  may  apply  to  tne  Body  of  Delegates  for  leave 
to  become  a  party.  If  the  Delegates  shall  i^eg^id  the  granting  thereof  as  likely  to 
promote  the  peace,  order,  and  security  of  the  World,  they  shall  act  favorably  on  the 
application,  and  their  favorable  action  i^all  operate  to  constitute  the  Power  so  apply- 
ing in  all  respects  a  full  signatory  party  to  this  Covenant.  This  action  shall  require 
the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Delegates. 

AmncLB  XIII, 

The  Contracting  Powers  severally  agree  that  the  present  Covenant  and  Gonve&tioa 
is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  treaty  obligations  inter  m  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly  engage  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  engagementg 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Nations  shall,  before  becoming  a  party  to  this  Covenant,  have  imd^rtaken  any  treaty 
DbligaUons  wnich  are  inconsistent  witn  the  terms  of  this  Covenant,  it  shall  be  tne  duty 
of  such  Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  obligations. 
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SUPPLBMBNTARY  AqRBBMSNTB* 

I. 

In  reepect  of  the  peoples  and  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  AuBtria-Hun- 
«ry, 
theC 

with  „ 

piindplee  Eereinafter  set  forth;  and  this  reversion  and  control  shall  exdude  all  rights 
or  privileges  of  annexation  on  the  part  of  any  Power. 

"Diese  principles  are,  that  there  shall  in  no  case  be  anv  annexation  of  any  of  these 
territories  by  anv  State  either  within  the  Leasfue  or  outside  of  it,  and  that  in  the  future 
government  of  these  peoples  and  territories  the  rule  of  self-determination,  or  the  con- 
sent of  the  govemea  to  their  form  of  government,  shall  be  fairly  and  reasonably 
applied,  ana  all  policies  of  administration  or  economic  development  be  based  pn- 
miuily  upon  the  well-considered  interests  of  the  people  themselves. 

II. 
* 

Any  authority,  control,  or  administration  which  may  be  necessarv  in  respect  of 
these  peoples  or  territories  other  than  their  own  self-determined  and  self-organized 
autonomy  shall  be  the  exclusive  functions  of  and  shall  be  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations  and  exercised  or  undertaken  by  or  on  behalf  of  it. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  delegate  its  authority,  control,  or 
administration  of  any  such  people  or  territory  to  some  single  State  or  organized  agency 
which  it  may  designate  and  appoint  as  its  agent  or  mandatorv;  but  whenever  or 
wherever  possible  or  feasible  the  agent  or  mandatory  so  appointed  shall  be  nominated 
or  approved  by  the  autonomous  people  or  territory. 

III. 

The  d^;ree  of  authority,  control,  or  administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  mandatory 
State  or  agency  shall  in  each  case  be  explicitly  defbied  by  the  Executive  Goimcil 
in  a  spedal  Act  or  Charter  which  shall  reserve  to  the  League  complete  power  of  super- 
vision, >Euid  which  shall  also  reserve  to  the  people  of  any  such  territory  or  govern- 
mental unit  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  the  redress  or  correction  of  any 
breach  of  the  mandate  by  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  or  for  the  substitution  of 
some  other  State  or  agency,  as  mandatory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound  and  required  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  open  door,  or  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  signatories  to  this  Cove- 
nant, in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  such  people 
or  territory. 

The  mandatory  State  or  agency  shall  in  no  case  form  or  maintain  any  military  or 
naval  force,  native  or  other,  in  excess  of  definite  standards  laid  down  by  the  League 
itself  for  the  purpposes  of  internal  police. 

Any  expense  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  may  be  put  to  in  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  imder  the  mandate,  so  far  as  thev  cannot  be  borne  by  the  resources  of  the 
people  or  territory  under  its  charge  upon  a  fair  basis  of  assessment  and  charge,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  several  signatory  Powers,  their  several  contributions  bein^  assessed  and 
determined  by  the  Executive  Council  in  porportion  to  their  several  national  budgets, 
unless  the  mandatory  State  or  agency  is  wilhng  itself  to  bear  the  excess  costs;  and  in 
all  cases  the  expenditures  of  the  mandatory  Power  or  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the 
mandate  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and  authorization  of  the  League. 

The  object  of  all  such  tutelarv  oversight  and  administration  (m  the  part  of  the 
League  of  Nations  shall  be  to  build  up  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  out  of  the  people 
or  territory  under  its  guardianship  a  p|olitical  unit  which  can  take  charge  of  its  own 
own  affairs,  determine  its  own  connections,  and  choose  its  own  policies.  The  League 
may  at  any  time  release  such  a  people  or  territory  from  tutelage  and  consent  to  its 
being  set  up  as  an  independent  unit.  It  shall  also  be  the  rig^t  and  privilege  of  any 
peo^e  or  territory  to  petition  the  League  to  take  such  action,  and  upon  such  petition 
being  made  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lea^e  to  take  the  petition  under  full  and 
friendly  consideration  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or 
territoiy  in  question  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their  situation  and  develop- 
ment, 

IV. 

No  new  State  shall  be  recognized  by  the  League  or  admitted  into  its  membership 
except  on  condition  that  its  military  and  naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform 
to  standards  prescribed  by  the  League  in  respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 
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The  League  of  Nations  is  empowered,  directly  and  without  ri^ht  of  delegation,  to 
watch  over  the  relations  inter  %e  of  all  new  independent  States  ariong  or  created  and 
shall  assume  and  fulfil  the  duty  of  conciliating  and  composing  dififerences  between 
them  with  a  view  to  the  maint^oance  of  settlea  order  and  the  general  peace. 

V.' 

The  Powers  signatory  or  adherent  to  this  Covenant  agree  that  they  will  themsel^rcs 
seek  to  establish  and  maintain  &dr  hours  and  humane  conditions  of  labor  for  sJl  th< 


within  their  several  jurisdictions  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labor  and  that  they  witi 
exert  their  influence  in  favcHT  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and 
like  safeguards  wherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend. 

VI. 

The  League  of  Nations  shall  re€[uire  all  new  States  to  bind  themselves  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  their  recocnition  as  independent  or  autonomous  States  and  the  Executive 
Council  shall  exact' of  aU  States  seeking  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  tiie  promise, 
to  accord  to  all  racial  or  national  minorities  within  their  several  jurisdictions  exactly 
the  same  treatment  and  security,  both  in  law  and  in  fact,  that  is  accorded  the  ndal 
or  national  majority  of  their  people. 

VII. 

Recognizing  religious  persecution  and  intolerance  as  fertile  sources  of  war,  the 
Powers  sifiTiatory  hereto  agree,  and  the  League  of  Nations  ^lall  exact  from  all  new 
States  ana  all  States  seeking  admission  to  it  the  promise,  that  they  will  make  no  law 
prohibitinjg  or  interfering  with  the  free  ex@t:ise  of  religion,  and  that  they  will  in  no 
way  discriminate,  either  in  law  or  in  &ct,  against  those  who  practice  any  particular 
creed,  religion,  or  belief  whose  practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  ordo*  or 
public  morals. 

VIII. 

The  rights  of  belligerents  on  the  hi^h  seas  outside  territorial  waters  having  been 
defined  by  international  convention,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  !t  fundamental 
covenant  that  no  Power  or  combination  of  Powers  shall  have  a  right  to  overstep  in  any 
particular  the  clear  meaning  of  the  definitions  thus  established;  but  that  it  shall  be 
the  right  of  the  League  of  Nations  from  time  to  time  and  on  special  occasion  to  dose 
the  seas  in  whole  or  in  part  against  a  particular  Power  or  particular  Powers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  international  covenants  here  entered  into. 

IX. 

It  is  hereby  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  that  no  treaty 
entered  into  by  them,  either  singly  or  lomtiy,  shall  be  r^[arded  as  valid,  bindii^,  or 
operative  until  it  shall  have  been  published  and  made  known  to  all  the  other  signa- 
tories. 

X. 

It  is  furtiier  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  signatory  Powers  that  in  their  fiscal  and 
economic  regulations  and  policy  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  between  one  nation 
and  another  among  those  with  which  they  have  commercial  and  financial  dealings. 

Senator  Knox.  These  varioiis  drafts,  as  I  understand,  after  dis- 
cussion, were  rejected? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  When  I  left  for  Beme  this  second  proposal  of  the 
President  was  under  discussion.  When  I  returned  a  week  later  it 
had  been  entirely  discarded.  Why  it  was  discarded  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  not  present  during  those  discussions,  and  I  was  not  in  touch 
with  the  matter.  The  President's  draft  was  entirely  discarded  and 
the  following  draft  was,  I  believe,  tlie*  basis  of  discussion  when  I 
rotumed  from  Beme. 

(The  document  last  above  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenog- 
rapher ^'Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  7.") 
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BuLLHT  Exhibit  No.  7* 

covenant. 

Prbamblb. 

In  order  to  secure  international  peace  and  Becurity  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations 
not  to  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  force,  by  the  prescription  of  open,xjust  and  honorable 
relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm  estabbshment  of  the  understandings  of  inter- 
national law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments,  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  oiganized 
peoples  with  one  another,  and  in  order  to  promote  international  cooperation,  the 
Powers  signatory  to  this  Covenant  adopt  this  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  I. 

> 

The  action  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the  terms  of  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  throiigh  the  instrumentality  of  meetings  of  Delegates  rei^resenting  the 
H.  0.  P.,  of  meetings  at  more  frequent  intervals  of  an  Executive  Council  representing 
the  States  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  matters  under  discussion,  and  of  a  per- 
manent international  Secretariat  to  be  established  at  the  capital  of  the  League. 

Article  II. 

Meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  from  timo  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  within  the  sphere  of  the  League. 

MeetingB  of  the  tiody  of  Delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  League  or  at  such 
other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient  and  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  two  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  H.  C.  P. 

An  ambassador  or  minister  of  one  of  the  H.  C.  P.  shall  be  competent  to  act  as  its 
representative. 

All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates,  including  the  ap- 

SDintment  of  committees  to  inveetifate  particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
ody  of  Delegates  and  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  those  present  at  the  meeting. 

Article  III. 

The  representatives  of  the  States  members  of  the  League  directly  affected  by  matters 
within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League  will  meet  as  an  Executive  Council  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  .Janan  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  directly  affected  by  all  matters  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League. 
Invitations  will  be  sent  to  any  Power  whose  interests  are  directly  affected,  and  no 
decision  taken  at  any  meeting  will  be  binding  on  a  State  which  was  not  invited  to  be 
represented  at  the  meeting. 

Such  meetings  will  be  held  at  whatever  place  may  be  decided  on,  or  failing  any  such 
decision  at  the  capital  of  the  Leajgue,  and  any  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
League  or  relating  to  matters  within  its  sphere  of  action  or  likely  to  affect  the  peace 
of  the  world  may  he  dealt  with. 

Article  IV. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  League  shall  be  established  at  ,  which 

shall  constitute  the  capital  of  the  League.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  such 
secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required,  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Les^ue  by  whom  they  shall  be  appointed. 

The  Chancellor  shall  act  as  Secretary  at  all  meetings  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

The  expenses  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  members  of  the  League 
in  accordance  with  the  distribution  among  members  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Postal  Union. 

Article  V. 

Representatives  of  the  H.  0.  P.  and  officials  of  the  League  when  engaged  on  the 
business  of  the  League  shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  League  or  its  officials  or  by  representatives  attending  its 
meetings  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extraterritoriality. 
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Abtiolb  VI. 

Admiflsion  to  the  League  of  States  who  are  not  signatorieB  of  thJB  Covenant  requira 
the  aasent  of  not  less  than  two-thirdB  of  the  Body  of  Delegates. 

No  State  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Lei^e  except  on  condition  that  its  military  and 
naval  forces  and  armaments  shall  conform  to  standards  prescribed  by  the  Lei^iiie  in 
respect  of  it  from  time  to  time. 

Abtiolb  YII. 

The  H.  G.  P«  imdertake  to  respect  and  preserve  aa  against  external  aggresBum  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  all  States  membere  of  the 
League. 

Abtiglb  YIII. 

The  H.  0.  P.  recognize  the  principle  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  will  require  the 
reduction  of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety 
and  the  enforcement  by  common  action  of  international  obligations;  and  the  Executive 
Council  shall  formulate  plans  for  effecting  such  reduction.  It  shall  also  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  abolishing  compulsory  military  service  and  the  substitution  thoefor  of 
forces  enrolled  upon  a  voluntary  basis  and  into  the  military  and  naval  equipment 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  maintun. 

The  H.  G.  P.  further  agree  that  there  shall  be  full  and  frank  publicity  as  to  all 
national  armaments  and  military  or  naval  programmes. 

Article  IX. 

Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affectinff  anv  of  the  H.  0.  P.  or  not, 
is  hereby  declared  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  League^  and  the  H.  G.  P.  reserve  tiie  right 
to  take  any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  andf  effectual  to  safeguard  the  peace 
of  nations. 

It  is  hereby  also  declared  and  agreed  to  be  the  friendly  ri|^t  of  each  of  the  H.  C.  P. 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Body  of  Delegates  or  of  the  Executive  Council  to  any 
circumstances  anywhere  which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  gpod 
understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Article  X. 

The  H.  G.  P.  ame  that  should  disputes  arise  between  them  which  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy^  they  will  in  no  case  resort  to  armed 
force  without  previously  submitting  the  questions  and  mattera  involved  either  to 
arbitration  6r  to  inquiry  by  the  Executive  Council  and  until  three  months  after  the 
award  by  the  arbitrators  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Executive  Council;  and  that 
they  will  not  even  then  resort  to  armed  force  as  against  a  member  of  the  League 
which  complies  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  the  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

Article  XI. 

The  H.  G.  P.  agree  that  whenever  any  dispute  or  difficulty  shall  arise  between  them 
which  they  recognize  to  be  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subject  matter  to 
arbitration  and  will  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  or  decision  that  may  be 
rendered. 

Article  XII. 

The  Executive  Council  will  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  and  this  Court  will  be  competent  to  hear  and  determine 
any  matter  which  the  parties  recognize  as  suitable  for  submission  to  it  for  arbitration 
under  the  foregoing  Article. 

Article  XIII. 

If  there  should  arise  between  States  members  of  the  League  any  dispute  likely  to 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to  arbitration  as  above,  the  H.  C.  P.  agree- 
that  they  will  refer  the  matter  to  the  Executive  Council;  either  partv  to  the  dispute 
may  give  notice  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  existence  of  the  dispute,  ana  the  Chancellor 
will  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration  thereof. 
For  this  purnose  the  parties  agree  to  communicate  to  ^e  Chancellor  statements  of  tfieii 
case  wim  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers. 
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Where  the  effortB  of  the  Council  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  statement 
ehali  be  prepeured  for  publication  indicating  the  nature  of  the  dispute  ana  the  terms  of 
settlement,  together  with  such  explanations  as  mav  be  appropriate.  If  the  dispute 
has  not  been  settled,  a  report  b^r  the  Council  shall  be  published,  setting  forth  wittt 
all  necessary  facts  and  explanations  the  recommendations  which  the  Coundl  think 
just  and  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If  the  report  is  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  members  of  the  Council,  other  than  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  H.  C.  P. 
agree  that  none  of  them  will  go  to  war  with  any  piurty  which  complies  with  its  recom- 
mendations. If  no  such  unanimous  report  can  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
majority  to  issue  a  statement  indicating  what  they  believe  to  be  the  facts  and  con- 
tainingthe  recommendations  which  they  consider  to  be  just  and  proper. 

llie  Executive  Council  may  in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Body  of  Delegates.  The  dispute  shall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party 
to  the  dispute.  In  any  case  referred  to  the  Body  of  Dele^tes  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  apply  to 
the  action  and  powers  of  the  Body  of  JDel^iates. 

AsncLS  XIV 

Should  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  be  found  by  the  League  to  have  broken  or  disregarded 
its  covenants  under  Article  X,  it  shall  thereby  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  members  of  the  League,  which  diall  immediately 
subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  relations,  the  prohibition  of  all 
intercourse  between  their  nationals  and  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-bre^dne  State, 
and  the  prevention,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  inter- 
course  between  the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of 
any  other  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  in  such  a  case  to  recommend  what 
effective  military  or  naval  force  the  members  of  the  League  ehBll  severally  contribute 
to  the  armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree,  further,  that  they  will  'mutually  support  one  another  in  the 
financial  and  economic  measures  which  are  taken  under  this  Article  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  loss  and  inconvenience  re6ultinG[  from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they 
will  mutually  support  one  another  in  resistii^  any  special  measures  aimed  at  one 
of  their  number  by  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  that  they  will  afford  passage 
through  their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  H.  C.  P.  who  are  co-operating  to 
protect  the  covenants  of  the  I.«eague. 

Articlb  XV. 

In  the  event  of  disputeis  between  one  State  member  of  the  League  and  another 
State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  or  between  States  not  members  of  the 
Le^:ue,  the  H.  C.  P.  asree  that  the  State  or  States  not  members  of  the  League  shall 
be  invited  to  become  aahoc  members  of  the  Loigue,  and  upon  acceptance  of  any  such 
invitation,  the  above  provisions  shall  be  applied  with  such  modincations  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  League. 

Upon  such  invitation  being  given  the  Executive  Council  shall  immediately  institute 
an  inquiry  into  the  drcumRtancee  and  merits  of  the  dispute  and  recommend  such 
action  as  may  seem  best  and  most  effectual  in  the  drcumstances. 

In  the  event  of  a  Power  so  invited  refusing  to  become  ad  hoc  a  member  of  the  League, 
and  taking  any  action  against  a  State  member  of  the  League  which  in  the  case  of  a 
State  member  of  the  League  would  constitute  a  breach  of  Article  X,  the  provisions 
of  Article  XIV  shall  be  applicable  as  against  the  State  taking  such  action. 

If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when  so  invited  refuse  to  become  ad  hoc  members  of 
the  League,  the  Executive  Council  may  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  will  prevent  hostilities  and  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Article  XVI. 

The  H.  C.  P.  entrust  to  the  League  the  general  supervision  of  the  trade  in  arms 
and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in 
the  common  interest. 

Article  XVII. 

The  H.  C.  P.  agree  that  in  respect  of  territories  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
German  Empire  or  to  Turkey  and  which  are  inhabited  by  peoples  unable  at  present 
to  secure  for  themselvw  the  benefits  of  a  stable  administration,  the  well  being  ol 
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these  peoples  constitutes  a  sacred  trust  for  civilization  and  imposes  upon-  the  States 
members  of  the  Lea^e  the  obli^tion  to  render  help  and  ^dance  in  the  deyebp- 
ment  of  the  administration,  'niey  recognize  that  all  polices  of  administration  or 
economic  development  should  be  based  primarily  upon  the  well  considered  interests 
of  the  peoples  themselves,  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the  open  door  and 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  H.  G.  P.  in  respect  of  the  use  and  development  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  territory.  No  military  or  naval  forces  shall  be  furmed 
among  the  inliabitants  of  the  territories  in  excess  of  those  required  for  purpoees  of 
defense  and  of  internal  police* 

Article  ay  ill. 

The  H.  G.  P.  will  work  to  establish  and  maintain  fair  houn  and  humane  oonditioiii 
of  labor  for  all  those  within  their  several  jurisdictions  and  they  will  exert  their  influence 
in  favor  of  the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  a  similar  policy  and  light  safeguards 
vrherever  their  industrial  and  commercial  relations  extend.  Also  they  will  appcnnt 
Gommissions  to  study  conditions  of  industry  and  labor  in  their  international  aspects 
and  to  make  recommendations  thereon,  including  the  extension  and  impfovement 
of  existing  conventions. 

Article  XIX. 

The  H.  G.  P.  aerec  that  they  will  make  no  law  prohibiting  or  interfering  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  and  tnat  they  will  in  no  way  discriminate,  either  in  law  or 
in  fact,  agunst  those  who  practice  any  particular  creed,  religion,  or  belief  whose 
practices  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  order  or  public  morals. 

Article  XX. 

The  H.  G.  P.  will  agree  upon  provisions  intended  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom 
of  transit  and  just  treatment  for  tne  commerce  of  all  States  members  of  the  League. 

Article  XXI. 

The  H.  G.  P.  afipree  that  any  treaty  or  International  angagement  entered  Into  be- 
tween States  memoers  of  the  League  shall  be  forthwith  r^;ist^ed  with  the  Ghanoellar 
and  as  soon  as  x>oesible  published  by  him. 

Article  XXII. 

The  H.  G.  P.  severally  asree  that  the  present  Govenant  is  accepted  as  abrogatiiig 
all  obligations  inter  se  whicn  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  hereof,  and  solemnly 
engage  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any  engagements  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  hereof. 

In  case  any  of  the  Powers  signatory  hereto  or  subsequently  admitted  to  the  Lei^e 
shall, before  becoming  a  party  to  this  covenant,  have  undertaken  any  obligations 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  Govenant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
Power  to  take  immediate  steps  to  procure  its  release  from  such  ob^gations. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  draft  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  understood  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  British 
law  experts  and  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller 

The  Chairman.  What  we  have  known  as  the  composite  draft. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (continuing).  Largely  based  on  Lora  Robert  Cecil's 
recommendations. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  know  but  little  more  in  regard  to  the  league  of 
nations — there  were  minutes  made  of  the  discussions,  but  I  have  no 
minutes  of  those  discussions,  and  all  I  know  further  is  in  regard  to  the 
discussions  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  to  have  an  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives included  in  the  mechanism  of  the  league;  that  is,  of  repre- 
sentatives to  be  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  the  various  constituent  States  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a  somewhat 

Eopular  assembly  in  the  central  organ  oi  the  league,  which  was 
eginning  to  be  regarded  by  most  persons  in  Paris  as  a  diplomatic 
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pedient,  which  would  have  little  or  no  effect  and  no  hold  on  the 
popular  im^ination. 

Senator  Eorox.  That  was  a  suggestion,  then,  to  popularize  the 
pr  o ject  t 

Mr.  BxTLLrrr.  I  am  not  sure  of  your  meaning,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  I  mean,  to  make  it  more  popular  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  To  make  it  more  democratic. 

Senator  Knox.  More  democratic,  and  to  make  it  appeal  more  to 
the  people? 

Mr.  BuLLTiT.  Yes;  and  get  the  people  oi  Europe  to  look  more 
favorably,  toward  it. 

Senator  EInox.  Yes.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  attitude  which 
tlie  President  took  in  regard  to  this  suggestion  to  have  an  assembly 
in  which  should  be  represented  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
v^arious  countries  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President  expressed  himself  as  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea,  but  as  unable  to  beUeve  it  practical;  and 
Oen.  Smuts,  I  recall,  in  the  meeting  of  the  committee  ur^ed  it  very 
strongly.  Col.  House  approved  of  it.  Lord  Robert  Cecu  had  pro- 
posed something  of  the  sort  in  his  original  proposition,  but  was 
apathetic.  The  President  was  finally  opposed  to  it.  Later  the  matter 
vras  brought  up  again,  when  Lord  Rooert  Cecil,  Gen.  Smuts,  and 
Col.  House  aU  favored  it — all  favored  the  inclusion  of  a  representative 
body — ^when  the  President  opposed  it,  and  by  his  opposition,  of 
course,  defeated  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  that  feature  appear  in  any  of  these  drafts  at 
all? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  did  not.  It  was  brought  up,  but  there  was 
merely  discussion  of  it.  There  was  a  large  body  of  opinion  that  if  the 
league  was  to  be  a  thing  which  might  be  able  to  cope  wiUi  inter- 
national war  and  create  international  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion, it  must  have  some  more  popular  basis  of  representation.  Of 
course,  at  that  time  still  the  proposal  for  representation  in  the  league 
was  the  original  proposal  of  tne  rresident,  that  representation  should 
be  by  the  ambassadors  or  ministers  of  the  powers  composing  the 
league,  accredited  to  the  capital  where  the  league  was  to  have  its 
seat.     . 

Senator  Knox.  In  other  words,  the  assembly,  the  council,  would 
be  made  up  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  various  countries. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  that  was  the  President's  original  proposal, 
and  it  was  only  rejected  at  the  last  momeoit  before  the  league  was 
finally  presented  in  open  session.  You  will  recall,  I  think,  it  was 
February  13,  that  the  President  read  the  draft  of  the  league  in 
open  session  first,  and  on  February  9  the  provision  was  still  in  the 
draft  that  representation  should  be  by  the  ambassadors  or  ministers 
of  the  high  contracting  powers,  parties  to  the  league.  Col.  House 
had  ask^  me  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  this  article  and  I  simplv 
sent  in  this  memorandum,  which  is  of  no  particular  interest.  It 
reads  as  follows  [reading]  : 

BuLUTT  ExHiBrr  No.  8. 

Fbbruabt  9,  1919. 
Memorandum  for  Ool.  Houfle: 
Subject:  Proposed  amendment  to  Article  2  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant. 

Mt  Dear  Col.  Housb:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  this  afternoon,  I 
respectfully  submit  the  foUowing  proposal  for  amendment: 

139027*— S.  Doc.  106.  66-1 ^78 
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Abtbolb  2. 

Omit  the  woida  "Theambaasadon  or  minuters  of  the  high  contractiiig  poitiei 
at  —  are". 

This  clause  then  would  read: 

'*  Meetings  of  the  body  of  delegates  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  lea^e  or  at  sach 
other  place  as  may  be  found  convenient,  and  shall  consist  of  representatives        '  " 
appointed  for  this  purpose." 
Very  respectfully,  youn, 


Senator  Knox.  Up  to  that  time  all  of  the  projects  had  contem- 
plated the  different  countries  being  represented  by  their  diplomatic 
agents? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  The  President  had  insisted  on  it  repeatedly.  The 
British  had  been  very  much  opposed  to  it,  and  the  reason  for  my  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  Col.  House  was  that  I  had  in  the  course  of 
trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was  goin^  on  there,  and  receiving 
these  reports  from  the  different  sections  of  the  conference,  found  that 
the  feelmg  against  this  was  verV;  venry  great,  and  had  callc^d  it,  of 
course,  to  the  attention  of  Col.  House.    , 

Senator  Branbeobe.  I  do  not  (juite  understand.  Does  the  phrase 
''body  of  delegates"  as  employed  m  that  proposition  which  you  made 
refer  to  what  is  known  in  the  pending  treaty  as  "the  assembly"  1 

Mr.  BuLLtTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandboee.  That  was  what  is  now  known  as  the  council, 
what  I  understand  is  now  called  the  council,  referred  to  as  in  the 
draft? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  can  tell  you,  but  I  have  not  it  in  my  mind. 

Senator  Brandbgeb.  Never  mind  about  it. 

Senator  Knox.  The  President  was  opposed  to  having  the  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  differ^it  coimtnes  represented  in  the  league; 
he  thought  it  impracticable  ?    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  shall  attempt  to  make  my  meaning  a  little  clearer. 
The  idea  was  to  have  representation  from  the  various  countries  to 
represent  the  various  poBticid  parties  in  the  States  which  made  up 
the  league,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  popular  representation. 

Senator  Knox.  You  mean  representation  of  the  congresses  of  the 
nations  in  the  leamie  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes. 

Senator  Knox.  And  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd-George — ^what  was 
their  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Clemenceau — ^I  don't  know  what  his  position  was 
on  that  subject. 

Senator  Knox.  But  you  know  Col.  House's  position  was  in  favor 
of  this? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Col.  House  was  in  favor  of  it.  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
and  Gen.  Smuts  were  in  favor  of  it.  They  were  the  members  of  the 
league  of  nations  commission  from  England  and  the  United  States. 

Senator  E^nox.  The  President  seems  to  have  lost  out,  then,  on  the 
proposition  that  the  countries  should  be  represented  in  the  league  of 
nations  by  their  diplomatic  officers  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  that,  did  het 

Senator  £[nox.  Yes;  he  did. 
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In  jour  judgment,  jou  having  been  in  daily  touch  with  these 
lixegotiations  and  being  in  the  confidence  of  Col.  House,  and  it  being 
your  duty  to  gather  up  all  of  the  information  that  it  was  possible  to 
gather  for  dissemination  among  the  American  members  of  the  com- 
mission, what  do  you  regard  as  the  President's  greatest  contribution 
to  this  league  covenant? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  final  form  of  the  league  the 
only  proposal  of  the  President  which  remains  more  or  less  intact  is 
article  10. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  Grovemments  was  toward  article  10  ? 

Mr.  BtTLLrrr.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  how  the  general 
work  of  the  commission  was  done  by  the  American  representatives, 
and  who  were  the  active  agents  in  conducting  this  work  ?  For  instance, 
bemi  with  the  President.  Did  the  President  have  a  secretary  and 
body  of  men  about  him  working  for  him  personally  in  connection 
with  his  labors,  or  was  it  handed  over  to  somebody  elae;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  BtTLLrrr.  The  President  had  no  assistants  or  secretaries  of  his 
own.  He  had  his  own  two  confidential  stenographers,  Mr.  Close  and 
Mr.  Swem.  Mr.  Close  was  generally  called  '^coimdential  secretary." 
The  President,  of  course,  conductea  all  the  negotiations  himself,  all 
the  actual — ^practically  all  the  actual — ^negotiations.  The  usual 
course  of  the  preparation  of  a  point  of  view  was  for  the  President  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Col.  House,  who  had  built  up  a  considerable 
secretariat,  in  the  Crillon;  and  Col.  House  in  turn  would  turn  the 
matter  over  to  his  secretariat,  the  heads  of  which  were  Mr.  Gordon 
Auchincloss  and  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller.  Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller 
had  practically  the  revising  of  every  paper  in  the  conference,  as  an 
adviser  on  mtemational  law. 

Senator  Knox.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Auchincloss  and  Miller  were  the 
membeis  the  most  active,  and  covering  a  wider  sphere  in  relation  to 
what  was  going  on  over  tnere  than  an^ody  else  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  should  distinctly  say  so,  except,  of  course,  Col. 
House  and  the  President. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  How  many  people  were  there  connected  with  the 
American  mission  ? 

Mr.  BuLLm.  I  am  imable  to  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  think  it  was  1,300.    It  was  something  like  that. 

Senator  Knox.  One  thousand  three  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes*  something  like  that. 

Senator  E^nox.  "What  were  they  doing  principally  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  were  a  large  number  of  experts  on  various 

i>roblems — territorial  problems;  economic  problems.  There  were 
arge  numbers  of,  I  believe  they  were  called,  liaison  officers,  who 
were  supposed  to  keep  in  touch  with  various  other  delegations, 
although  they  later  were  cut  down  in  number.  In  the  main,  the 
delegation  was  functioning  as  well  as  it  could,  attempting  to  maintain 
as  wise  a  point  of  view  as  possible  on  all  questions,  out  it  was  rather 
f  unctioningin  its  own  sphere. 

Senator ^^ox.  It  was  pretty  busy  trying  to  appear  to  keep  busy, 
was  it  not ! 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  No;  I  should  not  say  that.  It  was  very  busy.  AU 
the  peoples  who  had  troubles  in  the  world  brought  them  to  the  experts 
of  the  American  delegation — ^himdreds  of  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  not  some  complaint  among  the  American 
delegates  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  being  conducted  for 
America  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question.  Do  you 
mean  formal  complaint,  or 

Senator  Knox.  No;  1  mean  was  there  not  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  way  the  American  end  of  the  business  was  being 
handled  by  the  representatives  there. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  There  was,  of  course,  the  feeling  that  there  was  vctv, 
very  little  contact  between  the  top  of  the  organization  and  the 
experts,  and  so  on,  at  the  bottom.  There  was  natlu*ally  a  feeling 
of  that  sort.  I  am  not  in  a  position  really  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
this,  because,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  more  or  less  my  business  to  try 
and  pass  the  stuff  up. 

Senator  Knox.  What  was  your  mission  to  Berne  ?  You  say  you 
left  Paris  in  February  to  go  to  Berne  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  sent  down  to  observe  and  report  on  the  inter- 
national labor  and  socialist  conference  which  was  taking  place  in 
Berne. 

Senator  Ki^ox.  What  was  your  mission  to  Russia,  and  when  did 
you  go  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Russia  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary.   I  received  the  following  order  from  Secretary  Lansing  [reading]: 

BiTLLiTT  Exhibit  No  9. 

American  Commission  to  Nbootiatb  Pbace, 

18  February,  1919. 
Mr.  William  0.  BuLLnr, 

Amencan  Commistion  to  Negotiate  Peace, 

Sir:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  studying  ood- 
ditiona.  political  and  economic,  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  commiasion- 
ers  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace,  and  all  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
offiaals  are  hereby  directed  to  extend  to  you  the  proper  courtesies  and  facilities  to 
enable  you  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  your  mifidon. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
[seal.]  Robert  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrx.  February  18,  1919.  I  also  received  at  the  same 
time  from  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  the  secretary  of  the  American  com- 
mission, the  following  [reading]: 

Buxutt  Exhibit  No.  10. 

American  Commission  to  Nbootiatb  Pbacb, 

February  18, 1919. 
To  whom  it  may  eomeern: 

I  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  William  0.  Bullitt  has  been  authorized  by  the  American 
commissioners  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace  to  proceed  to  Russia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  conditions,  political  and  economic,  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commission,  ana  I  bespeak  for  him  the  proper  courtesies  and  facilities  in  enabling 
him  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  mission. 

[seal.]  J.  0.  Gkbw, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Commiesion  to  Negotiate  Peace. 
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Senator  Knox.  You  say  you  started  in  February.  What  time  in 
February  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  left  on  the  22d  day  of  February. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  know  at  that  time,  or  have  you  ascer- 
tained since,  whether  a  secret  mission  had  or  not  been  dispatched 
from  Paris,  that  is,  by  the  President  himself;  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Buckler,  who  went  to  Kussia  a  few  days  before  you  did  f 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  Mr.  W.  H.  Buckler,  Mr.  Henry  White's  half  brother. 
He  was  an  attache  of  the  American  embassy  in  London.  He  was 
ordered  from  there  to  go,  about  the  1st  of  January,  to  Stockholm,  to 
confer  with  Litvinov,  who  had  been  the  ambassador  of  the  soviet 
government  to  London— the  British  had  allowed  him  to  stay  there 
without  actually  recognizing  his  official  status,  and  had  dealt  with 
him. 

Mr.  Buckler  there  conferred  with  Litvinov,  who  made  various 
propositions  and  representations  to  him  which  Mr.  Buckler  at  onco 
telegraphed  back  to  Paris,  and  which  were  considered  so  important 
by  the  President-  that  the  President  read  them  in  extenso  to  the 
council  of  ten  on  the  morning  of  January  21.  I  regret  that  I  have  no 
actual  copy  of  those  proposals  by  Litvinov,  or  of  Buckler's  tel^pams. 
At  that  tune  there  was  a  discussion  taking  place  in  regard  to  Kussia 
which  had  extended  oyer  a  couple  of  weeks,  a  discussion  of  the  utmost 
interest,  in  the  coimcil  of  ten.  I  happen  to  have  the  minutes  of  the 
council  for  January  16,  when  this  Russian  question  was  taken  up. 
which  I  shall  be  glad  to  read,  if  the  Senators  should  be  interested,  ana 
also  the  minutes  of  the  council  of  ten  on  January  21,  at  which  meeting 
the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  decided  upon.  The  Buckler  meeting 
with  Litvinov  was  what  eventually  swun^  the  meetmg  in  favor  of 
Prinkipos,  the  suggestion  for  whicn  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.  No;  that  is  slightly  incorrect.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  sug- 
gested that  representatives  of  the  various  Russian  governments  and 
factions  shoula  be  brought  to  Paris. 

(The  minutes  above  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  11,"  and  are  printed  in  the  record  in  fun,  as 
foUows:) 

Bttlutt  Exhibit  No.  11. 

NOTES  ON  CONVBRSATIONS  HBLD  IN  THB  OFFIGB  OF  M.  PICHON  AT  THE  QUAI  d'OREIT, 
ON  JANUARY  18,  1910 — PRBLIMINABT  DISCUSSION  REOAEDINO  THE  SITUATION  IN 
RUSSIA. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Greoige  commenced  his  statement  setting  forth  the  information  in  the 
poesession  of  the  British  Government  regarding  the  Russian  situation,  by  referring  to 
the  matter  which  had  been  exposed  recently  in  L'Humanite.  He  stated  that  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  there  had  been  a  serious  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government  as  to  the  character  of  the  propooal  of  tne  British  Government. 
The  British  proposal  did  not  contemplate  in  any  sense  whatever,  a  recognition  of  the 
Bolsheviki  Government,  nor  a  suggestion  that  Bolshevik  delegates  be  invited  to 
attend  the  Conference.  The  Britishproposal  was  to  invite  all  of  tne  different  govern- 
ments now  at  war  within  what  used  to  be  the  Russian  Empire,  to  a  truce  of  uod,  to 
stop  reprisals  and  outrages  and  to  send  men  here  to  give,  so  to  speak,  an  account  of 
themselves.  The  Great  Powers  would  then  try  to  find  a  way  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  chaos.  These  men  were  not  to*be  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference,  and  he  agreed 
with  the  Frendi  Government  entirely  that  they  should  not  bo  made  members  of  the 
Confcrenco. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  proceeded  to  sot  forth  briefly  the  reasons  which  had  led  the 
British  Government  to  mako  this  proposal.    They  were  as  follows: 

Firstly,  the  real  facts  are  not  known; 

Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  facts,  the  only  way  is  to  adjudicate  the  question; 
and 
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Thirdly,  conditions  in  Ruaeia  are  very  bad;  there  is  f^eneral  mis-govemment  and 
Btarv^ation.  It  ie  not  known  who  is  obtaining  the  upper  hand,  but  the  hope  that  the 
Bol8he\dk  Government  would  collapse  had  not  been  realized.  In  &ct,  there  is  one 
report  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  stronger  than  ever,  that  their  internal  position  ia  strong, 
and  that  their  hold  on  the  people  is  stronger.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  oi  the 
Ukraine.  Some  adventuiier  raises  a  few  men  and  overthrows  the  Govemmezit. 
The  Government  is  incapable  of  overthrowing  him.  It  is  also  reported  that  the 
peasants  are  becoming  Bolsheviki.  It  is  hardly  the  business  of  the  Great  Powets 
to  intervene  either  in  lending  financial  support  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  in  aendini^ 
munitionB  to  either  side. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  there  seemed  to  be  three  possible  policies: 

1.  Military  intervention.  It  is  true  there  the  Bolsheviki  movement  ia  aa  dan- 
^roiis  to  civilization  as  German  militarism,  but  as  to  putting  it  down  by  the  sword, 
18  there  anyone  who  proposes  it?  It  would  mean  holding  a  certain  number  of  vast 
provinces  in  Russia.  The  Germans  with  one  million  men  on  their  Eastern  Front 
only  held  the  fringe  of  this  territory.  If  he  now  proposed  to  send  a  thouiaand  British 
troops  to  Russia  for  that  purpose,  the  armies  would  mutiny.  The  same  applies  to 
U.  S.  troops  in  Siberia;  also  to  Canadians  and  French  as  well.  The  mere  idea  of 
crushing  Bolshevism  by  a  military  force  is  pure  madness.  Even  admitting  that  it 
is  done,  who  is  to  occupy  Russia?  No  one  can  conceive  or  understand  to  bring  about 
order  by  force. 

2.  A  cordon.  The  second  suggestion  is  to  besie^  Bolshevik  Russia.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  wondered  if  those  present  realized  what  tms  would  mean.  From  the  infor- 
mation furnished  him  Bolshevik  Russia  has  no  com,  but  within  this  territoty  there 
are  1^,000,000  men,  women,  and  children.  There  is  now  starvation  in  Petrognd  and 
Moscow.  Tliis  is  not  an  health  cordon,  it  is  a  death  cordon.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  people  who  would  die  are  just  the  people  that  the  Allies  desire  to  protect. 
It  would  not  result  in  the  starvation  of  the  Bolsheviki;  it  would  simply  mean  taa  death 
of  our  friends.  The  cordon  policy  is  a  policy  which,  as  humane  people,  those  present 
could  not  consider. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked  who  was  there  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki?  He  had  been 
told  there  were  three  men,  Denekin,  Kolchak  and  Knox.  In  considering  the  chances 
of  these  people  to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki,  he  pointed  out  that  he  had  received  inior- 
mation  uiat  the  Czecho-Slovaks  now  refused  to  fight;  that  the  Russian  Army  was  not 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  while  it  was  true  that  a  Bolshevik  Army  had  recently  gone  over 
to  KolchiJc  it  was  never  certain  that  just  the  reverse  of  this  would  not  take  place.  If 
the  Allies  counted  on  any  of  these  men^  he  believed  they  were  building  on  quick-sand. 
He  had  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  Denekin.  but  when  he  looked  on  the  map  he  found  th^t 
Denekin  was  occupying  a  little  backyard  near  the  Black  Sea.  Then  he  liad  been  told 
that  Denekin  had  recognized  Kolchak,  but  when  he  looked  on  the  map  there  was  a 
great  solid  block  of  territory  between  Denekin  and  Kolchak.  Moreo\'«r,  from  infor- 
mation received  it  would  appear  tliat  Kolchak  had  been  collecting  memboB  of  the 
old  regime  around  him,  ana  would  seem  to  be  at  heart  a  monarchist.  It  appeared 
that  the  Gzecho-Slovaks  were  finding  this  out.  The  sympathies  of  the  Gzecho-oloTaks 
are  very  democratic,  and  they  are  not  at  all  prepared  to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  conditions  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  he  was  informed  that  at  the  present  time  two-thirds 
of  Bolshevik  Rusbia  was  starving. 

Institutions  of  Bolshe\dki  are  institutions  of  old  Czarist  regime.  This  is  not  what 
one  would  call  creating  a  new  world. 

3.  The  third  alternative  was  contained  in  the  British  proposal,  which  was  to  8um> 
mon  these  people  to  Paris  to  appear  before  those  present,  somewhat  in  the  way  that 
the  Roman  Empire  summoned  chiefs  of  outlying  tributary  states  to  render  an  account 
of  their  actions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  argument  might  be  used  that  there 
were  already  here  certain  representatives  of  these  Governments;  but  take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  Sassonoff ,  who  claims  to  represent  the  Government  of  Omsk.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Sassonoff  can  not  speak  from  personal  observation.  He  is  nothing  but  a  par- 
tisan, like  all  the  rest.  He  has  never  been  in  contact,  and  is  not  now  in  direct  contact 
with  the  Government  at  Omsk. 

It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  brin&ing  alx>ut  the 
Peace  Conference,  to  come  to  any  agreement  and  leave  Paris  when  oneliafi  of  Europe 
and  one-half  of  Asia  is  still  in  fiames.  Those  present  must  settle  this  question  or  make 
foob  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  referred  to  the  objection  that  had  been  nused  to  permitting 
Bolshevik  delegates  to  come  to  Paris.  It  had  been  claimed  that  they  would  convert 
France  and  England  to  Bolshevism.  If  England  becomes  Bolshevist,  it  will  not  bf 
because  a  single  Bolshevist  representative  is  permitted  to  enter  England.    On  the 
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other  hand,  if  a  military  enterprifle  were  started  against  the  Bolshevi^i,  that  would 
make  England  Bolsheviflt,  and  there,  would  be  a  Soviet  in  London.  For  his  part.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  not  afraid  of  Bolshevism  if  the  facts  are  known  in  Englana  and  the 
United  States.  The  same  applied  to  Germany.  He  was  convinced  that  an  educated 
democracy  can  be  always  trusted  to  turn  down  Bolshevii^m. 

Under  all  circums||pices,  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoi:ge  saw  no  better  wa^  out  than  to  follow 
the  third  alternative.  Ijet  the  Great  Power  impose  their  conditions  and  stmimon 
these  people  to  Paris  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  the  Great  Powers,  not  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Pichon  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  ask  M.  Noulens,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia,  who  had  just  returned  to  Fiance,  to  appear  before  the  meeting  to- 
morrow momine,  and  give  those  present  his  views  on  the  KussisC^  situation. 

President  Wuson  stated  that  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  controvert  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  force  behind  this  dis- 
cussion which  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind^  but  which  it  might  be  desirable  to  bring  out 
a  little  more  definitely.  He  did  not  believe  that  tbere  would  be  sympatJiy  auy^^re 
with  the  brutal  aspect  of  Bolshevism,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  of  the  domination  of 
large  vested  interests  in  the  political  and  elconomic  world.  While  it  might  be  true 
that  this  evil  was  in  process  of  discussion  and  slow  reform,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  general  body  of  men  have  grown  impatient  at  the  failure  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary reform.  He  stated  that  there  were  many  men  who  represented  large  vested 
interests  in  the  United  States  who  saw  the  necessity  fc»r  these  reforms  and  desired 
something  which  should  be  worked  out  at  the  Peace  Conference,  namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  machinery  to  provide  for  the  opportunity  of  the  individuals  greater 
than  the  world  has  ever  known.  Capital  and  labor  in  the  United  States  are  not 
friends.  Still  they  are  not  enemies  in  the  sense  that  they  are  thinking  of  resorting 
to  physical  force  to  settle  their  differences.  But  they  are  distrustful,  each  of  the 
other.  Societv  can  not  go  on  that  plane.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  minority  possess- 
ing capital  and  brains;  on  the  other,  a  majority  consisting  of  the  great  bodies  of  work- 
ers who  are  essential  to  the  minority,  but  do  not  trust  the  minority,  and  feel  that 
the  minority  will  never  render  them  their  rights.  A  way  must  be  found  to  put  trust 
and  cooperation  between  these  two. 

Preeiaent  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  whole  wc»rld  was  disturbed  by  this  question 
before  the  Bolshcviki  came  into  powor.  Seeds  need  soil,  and  the  Boleheviki  seeds 
found  the  soil  already  prepared  for  them. 

President  Wilson  statea  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  reason  why 
British  and  United  §tates  troops  would  not  be  ready  to  enter  Russia  to  fi^ht  the 
Bolsheviki  was  explamed  by  the  fact  that  the  troops  were  not  at  aH'sure  that  if  they 
put  down  Bolshevism  they  would  not  bring  about  a  re-estabUshment  of  the  ancient 
order.  For  example,  in  making  a  speech  recently,  to  a  well-dressed  audience  in 
New  York  City  wno  were  not  be  to  expected  to  show  such  feeling,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
referred  casually  to  Russia,  stating  that  the  United  States  would  do  its  utmost  to  aid 
her  suppressed  people.  The  audience  exhibited  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  this 
had  remained  in  the  President's  mind  as  an  index  to  where  the  sympathies  of  the 
New  World  are. 

President  Wilson  believed  that  those  present  would  be  playing  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  free  spirit  of  the  world  if  they  did  not  give  Russia  a  chance  to  find  herself 
along  the  lines  oi  utter  freedom.  He  concurred  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  view  and 
supported  his  recommendations  that  the  third  line  of  procedure  be  adopted. 

ftesident  Wilson  stated  that  he  had  also,  like  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  received  a  memo- 
randum from  his  experts  which  agreed  substantially  wiui  the  information  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  received.  There  was  one  point  which  he  thought  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  and  that  was  the  report  that  the  strength  of  the  Bokhevik  leaders 
lay  in  the  argument  that  if  they  were  not  supported  by  the  people  of  Russia,  there 
would  be  loreign  intervention,  and  the  Bolsneviki  were  the  only  thing  that  stood 
between  the  Russians  and  foreign  military  control.  It  might  well  be  that  if  the 
Bolsheviki  were  assured  that  they  were  safe  from  foreign  aggression,  they  might  lose 
support  of  their  own  movement. 

President  Wilson  further  stated  that  he  understood  that  the  danger  of  destruction 
of  all  hope  in  the  Baltic  provinces  was  immediate,  and  that  it  should  be  made  very 
clear  if  the  British  proposal  were  adopted,  that  the  Bolsheviki  would  have  to  with- 
draw entirely  from  Lithuania  and  Poland.  If  they  would  agree  to  this  to  refrain 
from  reprisals  and  outrages,  he.  for  his  part,  would  be  prepared  to  receive  representa- 
tives from  as  many  groups  ana  centers  of  action,  as  cnose  to  come,  and  enaeavor  to 
assist  them  to  reach  a  solution  of  their  problem.  * 

He  thought  that  the  British  propoad  contained  the  only  suggestions  that  lead 
anywhere.    It  might  lead  nowhere.    But  this  could  at  least  be  found  out. 
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M.  Pkhon  referred  again  to  the  suggestion  that  Ambassador  Koulens  be  called  before 
the  meeting.^ 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  call  the  Dutch  Consul,  lately  in 
Petrograd,  if  it  was  the  desire  of  those  present  to  hear  the  anti-Bolahevik  eode. 

Baron  Sonnino  suggested  that  M.  Scavenius,  Minister  of  Denmark,  recently  in 
Eilssia,  would  be  able  to  give  interesting  data  on  the  Russian  Aquation. 

Those  present  seemed  to  think  that  it  might  be  desirable  t^ear  what  these  gen- 
tlemen might  have  to  say. 

Senator  KInox.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  letter  that  Buckler 
wrote  to  the  President  in  relation  to  his  mission?  Hare  you  ever 
seen  a  copy  of  hi&  report  in  the  form  of  a  letter  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  read  a  copy  of  his  report,  but  I  have  not  the 
copy.  The  only  reference  I  have  to  it  that  i  find,  in  the  short  time 
I  have  had  to  go  over  my  papers  since  I  came  down  from  the  woods, 
is  in  a  memorandum  to  Col.  House  in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  American  troops  from  Archangel  [reading] : 

Buckler  discussed  the  matter  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  with  LdtviBofF,  who 
said  that  unquestionably  the  Bolshcviki  would  agree  to  an  armistice  on  the  Archangel 
front  at  any  time;  and,  furthermore,  would  pledge  themselves  not  to  injure  in  any  way 
those  Russians  in  and  about  Archangel  who  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Allies. 
He,  furthermore,  suggested  that  such  Russianis  as  did  not  care  to  trust  their  lives  to 
each,  a  promise  should  be  taken  out  with  the  troops. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  you  kuow  anything  about  whether  litvinov 
communicated  directly  with  the  ^resident  in  reference  to  this 
Buckler  mission  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Litvinov  had  written  a  letter  to  the  President, 
which  has  since  been  widelv  published,  on  December  24. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  letter  I  had  in  mind.  I  had  seen  some 
references  to  that.     Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that  letter! 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  any  copies  of  this 
letter — that  is,  authentic.  I  think  I  have  a  newspaper  copy  some 
place,  but  I  have  no  actual  copy  of  the  letter. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  more  about  the  discussion 
in  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Russia  that  took  place 
at  that  time — anything  more  than  is  indicated  by  your  letter,  tnere? 

Mr.  BuLLnr.  There  were  very  serious  discussions,  all  the  time. 
Telegrams  were  being  received  frequently  fron^  the  various  com- 
manders at  Archangd,  the  American  and  the  British  notably,  in 
regard  to  conditions,  which  they  described  as  likely  to  be  disastrous, 
and  discussions  of  real  gravitv  were  taking  place  all  the  time.  The 
subject  was  very  mudi  in  tne  air.  I  have,  I  wiU  say,  very  few 
references  to  that  particular  condition.  I  have  here  this  memoran- 
dum which  takes  up  some  of  these  subjects.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
committee  would  care  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  # 

Senator  Knox.  This  is  a  memorandum  that  you  sent  to  CoL 
House  i 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  Col.  House. 

Senator  Knox.  Please  read  it. 

Mr,  Bullitt  (reading) : 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  12. 

January  30, 1919. 
Momorandum  for  Col.  Hovac. 
Subject:  Withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Archangel. 

Dear  Col.  House:  The  12,000  American,  British,  and  French  troops  at  Archangel 
are  no  longer  serving  any  useful  purpose.    Only  3,000  Russians  have  rallied  around 
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this  force.    It  is  the  attacked,  not  the  attacker,  and  serves  merely  to  create  cynicism 
in  regard  to  all  our  proposals  and  to  stimulate  recruiting  for  the  Red  Army. 

Furthermore,  the  4,000  Americans,  6,000  British,  2,000  French,  and  3,000  Busaian 
troops  in  this  region  are  in  considerable  danger  of  destruction  by  tho  Bolshoviki. 
Gen.  Ironside  has  just  appealed  for  recnforcements  and  the  British  war  office  has 
directed  the  commanding  general  at  Murmansk  to  be  prepared  to  dispatch  a  battalion 
of  Infantry  to  Archangel. 

Instead  of  transfemne  troops  from  Murmansk  to  Archangel,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  at  once  trans^r  to  Slurmansk  and  bring  homo  the  troops  which  are  now  at 
Arclumgel.  Aside  from  the  needless  suffering  which  these  men  are  enduring,  aside 
from  the  demands  of  the  public  in  the  United  States  and  England  for  the  return  of 
these  men,  it  seems  to  me  that  tho  withdrawal  of  these  troops  would  be  of  great  value 
as  a  proof  that  wo  have  made  the  Prinkipos  proposal  in  full  good  faith. 

I  have  asked  Gen.  Churchill  to  obtain  the  most  expert  opinion  available  on  the 
practicability  of  moAnng  the  12,000  American,  British,  and  French  troops  and  such 
Kussians  as  may  wish  to  accompany  them  from  Archangel  to  Murmansk.  The 
appended  memorandum  and  map  which  he  has  prepared  show  that  unless  the  ice  in 
the  White  Sea  suddenly  becomes  thicker  it  is  at  present  possible  with  the  aid  of  six 
ice  breakers  which  are  now  at  Archangel  to  move  these  troops  by  water  to  Kem  on 
the  Murmansk  Railroad,  whence  they  may  bo  carried  by  tram  to  Mturmansk. 

Buckler  discussed  the  matter  of  tho  withdrawal  of  theso  troops  with  litvinov, 
who  said  that  unquestionably  the  Bolshoviki  would  agree  to  an  armistice  on  the 
Archangel  front  at  any  time  and,  furthermore,  would  pledge  themselves  not  to  injure 
in  any  way  those  Russians  in  and  about  Archangel  who  have  been  cooperating  with 
the  Allies.  He  fiulhermore  suggested  that  sucn  Russians  as  did  not  caro  to  trust 
their  lives  to  such  a  promise  should  bo  taken  out  with  the  troops. 

The  provisional  government  at  Archangel  has  just  notified  us  that  it  will  not  accept 
the  proposal  for  a  conference  at  Prinkipos.  It  seems  dignified  and  honorable  at  this 
moment  to  inform  the  Archangel  government  that  since  it  can  not  i^ee  to  tho  alUod 
proposal,  presented  after  the  most  serious  consideration,  we  shall  d^line  to  support 
it  further  with  arms,  but  will  make  provision  for  the  safety  of  all  Russians  who  are 
unwilling  to  remain  at  Archangel. 

I  have  discussed  this  Archangel  business  at  some  length  with  Philip  Eorr,  Lloyd* 
George's  secretary,  who  says  that  L.  G.  intends  to  bring  the  British  troops  out  on 
tibe  1st  of  May,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  first  practicable  moment.  The  mrst  prac- 
ticable moment,  however,  seems  to  be  now. 

The  situation  at  Archangel  is  most  serious  for  the  soldiers  who  are  stationed  there, 
but  it  is  also  serious  for  the  Governments  which  sent  them  out  and  seom  to  have  aban- 
doned them.  Unless  they  are  saved  by  prompt  action,  we  shall  have  another 
Gallipoli. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  0«  Bullitt. 

I  discussed  these  matters  with  each  one  of  the  commissioners  each 
morning.  It  was  my  duty  to  keep  them  au  courant  with  anything 
that  struck  me  as  important,  which  in  the  stress  of  the  business  of  tho 
peace  conference  they  were  likely  to  overlook. 

Senator  E^nox.  This  was  a  memorandum  made  in  the  line  of  your 

duty? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  was  a  memorandum  made  as  the  result  of  tho 
conversations  that  I  had  had  with  all  of  the  commissioners  that 
morning. 

This  particular  memorandum,  in  fact,  was  ordered  by  CoL  House, 
and  in  connection  with  it  he  asked  me  to  have  made  a  map  showing 
the  feasibility  of  getting  the  troops  out  of  Russia,  bv  the  military 
experts  of  the  conference,  which  map  I  have  here.  Ii  you  would  be 
interested  in  it  in  any  way,  I  will  append  the  memoranaum  made  for 
Gen.  Churchill  with  regard  to  withdrawing  the  troops. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  steno^apher 
Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  13,  but  was  not  ordered  to  be  printed  in  this 
record.) 
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Senator  Knox.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  yott  had  any 
information  as  to  the  terms  which  the  Allies  were  willing  to  accept 
from  Russia. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  had,  of  course,  seen  the  discussions  of  the  confer- 
ence with  regard  to  the  entire  Russian  matter.  The  conference  had 
•decided,  after  long  consideration,  that  it  was  impossible  to  subdue  or 
wipe  out  the  soviet  government  by  force.  The  discussion  of  that  is 
of  a  certain  interest.  I  believe,  in  connection  with  this  general  matter. 
There  are,  in  regard  to  the  question  you  have  just  asked,  minutes  of 
the  coimcil  of  ten,  on  January  21.  1919. 

lioyd-George  had  introduced  tne  proposition  that  representatiTeB 
of  the  soviet  government  should  be  brought  to  Paris  along  with  the 
representatives  of  the  other  Russian  governments  [reading : 

BuLLTTT  Exhibit  No.  14. 

[^IcD.    Socrt't.    I.  0.  114.    Secretaries'  notes  of  a  convenation  held  in  M.  Pichoa's 
room  at  tho  Quai  d'Orsay  on  Tuesday,  January  21,  1919,  at  15  hours.] 

PRESENT. 

United  States  of  America:  President  Wilson,  Mr.  R.  Lansing,  Mr.  A.  H.  Frazier, 
Col.  U.  S.  Grant,  Mr.  L.  Harrison. 

British  Empire:  The  Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd-Greorge,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balibur, 
Lieut,  Col.  SirM.  P.  A.  Hankcy,  K.  C.  B»  Maj.  A.  M.  Caccia,  M.  V.  O.,  Mr.  E.  Fhipps. 

France:  M.  Clemenceau,  M.  Pichon,  M.  Dutasta,  M.  Berthelot.  Capt.  A.  Potier. 

Italy:  Signer  Orlando,  H.  E.  Baron  Sonnino,  Count  Aldiovanai,  Maj.  A.  Jones. 

Japan:  Baron  Makino,  H.  E.  M.  Matsui,  M.  Saburi. 

Interpreter,  Prof.  P.  J.  Mantoux. 

srruATioN  m  russia. 

M.  Clemenceau  said  they  had  met  together  to  decide  what  could  be  don&in  RusBia 
under  present  circumstances. 

President  Wilson  said  that  in  order  to  have  something  definite  to  discuss,  he  wished 
to  take  advantaj^e  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoige  and  to  propose  a  modifica^ 
tion  of  the  British  proposal.  He  wished  to  suggest  that  the  various  organised  groups 
in  Russia  should  be  aeked  to  send  representatives,  not  to  Paris,  but  to  some  other 
place,  such  as  Salonika,  convenient  of  approach,  there  to  meet  such  representatives 
as  might  be  appointed  by  tho  Allies,  in  order  to  see  if  they  could  draw  up  a  program 
upon  which  agreement  could  be  reached. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  pointed  out  that  the  advantage  of  tliis  would  be  tliat  they  could 
be  brought  Straight  tncre  from  Russia  through  the  Black  Sea  without  passing  thiough 
other  countries. 

M.  Sonnino  said  that  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  Governments  were 
already  here  in  Paris,  for  example,  M.  Sazenoff.    Why  should  these  not  be  heard? 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  the  various  parties  should  not  be  heard 
separately.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  all  these  representatives  in  one  place, 
and  still  better,  all  in  one  room,  in  order  to  obtain  a  close  comparison  of  views. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  a  further  objection  to  Mr.  Sonnino 's  plan  was  that  if  M.  Sazonoff 
was  heard  in  Paris,  it  would  be  dimcult  to  refuse  to  hear  the  others  in  Paris  »lflo,  and 
M.  Clemenceau  objected  strongly  to  having  some  of  these  representatives  in  Paris. 

M.  Sonnino  explained  tliat  all  the  Russian  parties  had  some  representatives  here, 
except  the  so\dets,  Whom  they  did  not  wish  to  hear. 

M.  Lloyd -George  remarked  that  the  Bolshevists  were  the  very  people  some  of  them 
\7ished  to  hear. 

M.  Sonnino  continuing  said  that  they  had  heard  M.  Litvinoff's  statements  that 
morning. 

That  was  the  statement  that  Ldtvinoff  had  made  to  Buckler  which 
tho  President  had  read  to  the  coimcil  of  ten  that  morning. 
[Continuing  reading.] 

The  Allies  were  now  fightins  against  the  Bolshevists  who  were  their  enemies,  and 
therefore  they  were  not  obUgea  to  hear  them  with  the  others. 
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Mr.  BalfoTur  remarked  that  the  essence  of  President  Wilson's  proposal  was  that  the 
parties  mtist  aU  be  heard  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Lloyd  6eoi:ge  expressed  the  view  that  the  acceptance  of  M.  Sonnino's  proposak 
would  amount  to  their  nearing  a  string  of  people,  all  of  whom  held  the  same  opinion, 
and  all  of  whom  would  strike  the  same  note.  But  they  would  not  hear  the  people 
who  at  the  present  moment  were  actually  controlling  European  Russia.  In  deference 
to  M.  Glemenceau's  views,  they  had  put  forward  this  new  proposal.  He  thought  it 
would  be  quite  safe  to  bring  the  Bolshevist  representatives  to  &donika,  or  perhaps  to 
Lemnos.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  endeavor  to  make  peace.  The  report  read 
by  President  Wilson  that  morning  went  to  show  that  the  Bolshevists  were  not  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  their  ways,  but  they  apx)arently  realised  the  folly  of  their  present 
methods.    Therefore  they  were  endeavouring  to  come  to  terms. 

President  Wilson  asked  to  be  permitted  to  luge  one  aspect  of  the  case.  As  M. 
Sonnino  had  implied,  they  were  all  repelled  by  Bolshevism,  and  for  that  reason  they 
had  placed  armed  men  in  opposition  to  them.  One  of  the  things  that  was  clear  in  the 
Russian  situation  was  that  b^r  opposing  Bolshevism  with  arms,  they  were  in  realitr^' 
serving  the  cause  of  Bolshevism.  The  Allies  were  making  it  possible  for  the  Bol- 
shevilffl  to  argue  that  Imperialistic  and  Capitalistic  Governments  were  endeavouring 
to  exploit  the  country  and  to  give  the  land  back  to  the  landlords,  and  so  bring  about 
a  re-action.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  this  was  not  true,  and  itaX  the  AlUee  were 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  rulers  of  Russia,  much  of  the  moral  force  of  this  argument 
would  disappw.  The  alle^tion  that  the  Allies  were  against  the  people  and  wanted 
to  control  their  affairs  provided  the  are^unent  which  enabled  them  to  raise  armies. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  could  swallow  their  pride  and  the  natural  repul- 
sion which  they  felt  for  the  Bolshevists  and  see  the  representatives  of  all  orgamzed 
troupe  in  one  place,  he  thought  it  would  bring  about  a  marked  reaction  against 
Bolsnevism. 

M.  Glemenceau  said  that,  in  principle,  he  did  not  favour  conversation  with  the 
Bolshevists;  not  because  they  were  criminals,  but  because  we  would  be  raising  them 
to  our  level  by  saying  that  they  were  worthy  of  entering  into  conversation  with  us. 
The  Bolshevist  danger  was  very  great  at  the  present  moment.  Bolshevism  was  spread- 
ing. It  had  invaded  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Poland,  and  that  very  morning  they 
received  very  bad  news  regarding  its  spread  to  Budapesth  and  Vienna.  Italy,  also, 
was  in  danger.  The  danger  was  probably  greater  there  than  in  France.  If  Bolshevism, 
after  spreaioing  in  Germany,  were  to  traverse  Austria  and  Hungary  and  so  reach  Italy, 
Europe  would  be  faced  with  a  ver]^  great  daneer.  Therefore,  something  must  be  done 
against  Bolshevism.  When  listening  to  the  document  presented  by  President  Wilson 
that  morning,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Bolshevists  were 
attempting  to  lay  a  trap  for  the  Allies.  When  the  Bolshevists  first  came  into  power,  a 
breach  was  made  with  the  Capitalist  Government  on  questions  of  principle,  but  now 
they  offered  fimds  and  concessions  as  a  basis  for  treating  with  them.  He  need  not 
say  how  valueless  their  promises  were,  but  if  they  were  listened  to,  the  Bolshevists 
would  go  back  to  their  people  and  say:  "We  offered  them  great  principles  of  justice 
and  the  Allies  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.  Now  we  offer  money,  and  they  are 
ready  to  make  peace." 

He  admitted  his  remarks  did  not  offer  a  solution.  The  great  misfortune  was  that 
the  Allies  were  in  need  of  a  speedy  solution.  After  four  years  of  war,  and  the  losses 
and  sufferings  they  had  incurred,  their  populations  could  stand  no  more.  Russia 
also  was  in  need  oi  immediate  peace.  But  its  necessary  evolution  must  take  time. 
The/igning  of  the  world  Peace  could  not  await  Russia's  final  avatar.  Had  time  been 
avauabie,  he  would  suggest  waiting,  for  eventually  sound  men  representing  common- 
sense  would  come  to  the  top.  But  when  would  that  be?  He  could  mako  no  forecast. 
Therefore  they  must  press  tor  an  early  solution. 

To  sum  up,  had  he  been  acting  by  himself,  he  would  temporize  and  erect  barriers 
to  prevent  Bolshevism  from  spreading.  But  he  was  not  alone,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  colleagues  he  felt  compelled  to  make  some  concession,  as  it  was  essential  that 
there  should  not  be  even  the  appearance  of  disagreement  amongst  them.  The  con- 
cession came  easier  after  having  heard  President  Wilson's  suggestions.    He  thought 


that  they  should  make  a  very  clear  and  convincing  appeal  to  all  reasonable  peoples, 
emphatically  stating  that  they  did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  interiere  in  the  internal 


parties  to  a  Conference.  He  would  beg 
Dog  President  mlson  to  draft  a  paper,  fully  explaining  the  position  of  the  Allies  to  the 
whole  world,  including  the  Russians  and  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  and  gave  notice  that  he  wished  to  withdraw  his  own 
motion  in  favour  of  President  Wilwn's. 
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Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  understood  that  all  these  people  were  to  be  asked  <*n  an 
oquality.  On  these  terms  he  thought  the  Bolshevists  would  refuse,  and  by  their 
refusal,  tlicy  would  put  themselves  in  a  very  bad  position. 

Mr.  Sonnino  said  that  he  did  not  agree  that  the  Bolshevists  would  not  come.  He 
thought  they  would  be  the  first  to  come,  because  they  would  be  eager  to  put  theni- 
selves  on  an  equality  with  the  others.  He  would  remind  his  colleagues  that,  before 
the  Peace  of  Breet-Litovsk  was  signed,  the  Bolshevists  promised  all  sorts  of  things, 
such  as  to  refrain  from  propaganda,  out  since  that  peace  had  been  concluded  they  had 
broken  aU  their  promises,  their  one  idea  being  to  snread  revolution  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. His  idea  was  to  collect  togelJier  all  the  anti-Bol^evik  parties  and  help  them  to 
make  a  strong  Grovemment,  provided  they  pledged  Uiemselves  not  to  serve  the  tarceB 
of  re-action  and  especially  not  to  touch  tne  land  question,  thereby  depriving  the 
Bolshevists  of  their  strongest  aigiunent.  Should  they  take  these  pledges,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Geoigc  enauired  how  this  help  would  be  given. 

l^Ir.  Sonnino  replied  that  help  would  be  given  with  soldiers  to  a  reasonable  degree 
or  by  suppljdng  arms,  food,  and  money.  For  instance,  Poland  asked  for  weapons 
and  mumtions;  the  Ukraine  asked  for  weapons.  All  the  Allies  wanted  was  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  Government.  The  reason  that  no  strong  Government  at  present  existed 
was  that  no  party  could  risk  taking  the  offensive  against  Bolshevism  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Allies.  He  would  enquire  how  the  parties  of  order  could  possibly 
succeed  without  the  help  of  the  Allies.  President  Wilson  had  said  that  thev  shonM 
put  aside  all  pride  in  the  matter.  He  would  point  out  that,  for  Italy  and  probably  for 
Franco  also,  as  M.  Olemenceau  had  stated,  it  was  in  reality  a  question  of  self -defei^'e. 
He  thought  that  even  a  partial  rec(^nition  of  the  Bolshevists  would  strengthen  their 
position,  and,  speaking  for  himself,  he  thought  that  Boleiievism  was  already  a  serious 
danger  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Georee  said  he  wished  to  put  one  or  two  practical  questions  to  M.  Son- 
nino. The  British  Empire  now  had  some  15,000  to  20,000  men  in  Russia.  M.  de 
Scavenius  had  estimated  that  some  150,000  additional  men  would  be  required,  in 
order  to  keep  the  anti-Bolshevist  Governments  from  dissolution.  And  General 
Franchet  d'Esperey  also  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  Allied  assistance.  Now  Canada 
had  decided  to  withdraw  her  troops,  because  the  Canadian  soldiers  would  not  agree 
to  stav  and  fight  against  the  Russians.  Similar  trouble  had  also  occurred  amongst  the 
the  other  Allied  troops.  And  he  felt  certain  that,  if  tlie  British  tried  to  send  any  more 
troops  there,  there  would  be  mutiny. 

M.  Sonnino  suggested  that  volunteers  might  be  called  for. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  continuing,  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  150,000 
men  in  that  way.  He  asked,  however,  what  contributions  America,  Italy  and  France 
would  make  towards  the  raising  of  this  Army. 

President  Wilson  and  M.  Clemenceau  each  said  none. 

M.  Orlando  agreed  that  Italv  could  make  no  further  contributions. 

M.  Lloyd  George  said  that  tne  Bolshevists  had  an  army  of  300,000  men  who  woBld, 
before  long,  be  good  soldiers,  and  to  fight  them  at  least  400,000  Russian  soldiers  would 
be  required.  Who  would  feed,  equip  and  pay  them?  Would  Italy,  or  America,  or 
France,  do  so?  If  they  were  unable  to  do  that,  what  would  be  the  good  of  fighting 
Bolshevism?  It  could  not  be  crushed  bv  speeches.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  they 
would  accept  President  Wilson's  proposal  as  it  now  stood. 

M.  Orlando  agreed  that  the  question  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  reasons  that  had 
been  fully  given.  He  agreed  that  Bolshevism  constituted  a  grave  danger  to  all  Eiux>pe. 
To  prevent  a  contagious  epidemic  from  spreading,  the  sanitarians  set  up  a  cordon 
SanUaire.  If  similar  measiu'es  could  be  taken  against  Boldievism,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  spreading,  it  might  be  overcome,  since  to  isolate  it  meant  vanquishing  it.  Italy 
was  now  passing  through  a  period  of  depression,  due  to  war  weariness.  But  Bol- 
ahevifits  could  never  triumph  there,  unless  the^  found  a  fovourable  medium,  such  as 
might  be  produced  cither  by  a  profound  patnotic  disappointment  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  to  the  rewards  of  the  war,  or  by  an  economic  crisis.  Either  mi^t  lead  to  revo- 
lution, which  was  equivalent  to  Bolshevism.  Therefore,  he  would  insist  that  all  |>oeBi- 
blo  measures  shoula  be  taken  to  sot  up  this  cordon.  Next,  he  suggested  the  consider- 
ation of  repressive  measiuros.  He  tliought  two  methods  were  possible;  either  the  use 
of  physical  force  or  the  use  of  moral  force.  He  thought  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige's  objection 
the  use  of  physical  force  unanswerable.  The  occupation  of  Russia  meant  the  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  troops  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  This  meant  an 
apparent  prolongation  of  the  war.  There  remained  the  use  of  moral  force.  He 
agreed  with  M.  Clemenceau  that  no  country  could  continue  in  anarchy  and  tiiat  an  end 
must  eventually  come;  but  they  could  not  wait:  they  could  not  proceed  to  make  peace 
and  ignore  Busaa.    Therefore,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  proposal,  with  the  modifications 
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introduced  after  careful  consideratdon  by  President  Wilson  and  M.  GlemenceaUi 

Swe  a  possible  solution.  It  did  not  involve  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
ol^evOos;  the  proposal  was  merely  an  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the  parties  in 
Russia  with  a  view  to  finding  a  way  out  of  the  present  difficudty.  He  was  prepared, 
therefore,  to  support  it. 

President  Wilson  asked  for  the  views  of  his  Japanese  coUea^es. 

Baron  MaJdno  said  that  after  carefully  considering  the  various  points  of  view  put 
forward,  he  had  no  objections  to  make  regarding  the  conclusion  reached.  He  thouj^ht 
that  was  the  best  solution  under  the  circumstances.  He  wished,  however,  to  enquire 
what  attitude  would  be  taken  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Allied  powers  if  the 
Bolshevists  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  meeting  and  there  insisted  upon  their 
pcinciples.  He  thought  the)r  shotdd  under  no  circumstances  coimtenance  Bolshevist 
ideas.  Tho  conditions  in  Siberia  East  of  the  Baikal  had  greatly  improved.  The 
objects  which  had  necessitated  the  despatch  of  troop>s  to  that  region  had  been  attained. 
Bmshevism  was  no  longer  aggressive,  though  it  might  still  persist  in  a  latent  form. 
In  conclusion,  he  wish^  to  support  the  proposal  before  the  meeting. 

President  Wilson  expressed  the  view  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Allied  Powers 
should  not  be  authorised  to  adoi>t  any  definite  attitude  towards  Bolshevism.  They 
should  merely  report  baq)c  to  their  Governments  the  conditions  found. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  asked  that  that  question  bo  further  considered.  He  thought  the 
emissaries  of  the  Allied  Powers  should  be  able  to  establish  an  afi^eement  if  they  were 
able  to  find  a  solution.  For  instance,  if  they  succeeded  in  reacning  an  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  the  organization  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  they  should  be  authorised 
to  accejpt  such  a  compromise  without  the  delxy  of  a  reference  to  the  Governments. 

President  Wilson  suggested  that  the  emissaries  might  be  furnished  .with  a  body  of 
instructions. 

Mr.  Balfour  expressed  the  view  that  abstention  from  hostile  action  against  their 
ndghbours  should  be  made  a  condition  of  their  sending  representatives  to  this  meeting. 

President  Wilson  agreed. 

M.  Olemenceau  suggested  that  the  manifesto  to  the  Russiim  parties  should  be  based 
solely  on  humanitarian  grounds.  They  should  say  to  the  Russians:  * '  You  are  threatened 
by  famine.  We  are  prompted  by  humanitarian  feelings;  we  are  making  peace;  we 
do  not  want  people  to  die.  Wo  are  prepared  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  remove  the 
menace  of  starvation".  He  thought  the  Russians  would  at  once  prick  up  their  ears, 
and  be  prepared  to  hear  what  the  Allies  had  to  say.  They  would  add  that  food  can- 
not be  sent  unless  peace  and  order  were  re-established.  It  should,  in  ^ct,  be  made 
quite  clear  that  the  representatives  of  all  parties  would  merely  be  brought  together 
for  purely  humane  reasons. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  in  this  connection  he  wished  to  invite  attention  to  a 
doubt  expressed  by  certain  of  the  delegates  of  the  British  Dominions,  namely,  whether 
there  would  be  enough  food  and  credit  to  go  round  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  feed 
all  Allied  coimtries,  and  enemy  countries,  and  Russia  also.  The  export  of  so  much 
food  would  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  raising  food  prices  in  Allied  countries  and  so 
create  discontent  and  Bolshevism.  As  regards  grain,  Russia  had  cdways  been  an 
exporting  coimtiy,  and  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  plenty  of  food  at  present 
existed  in  the  Ukraine. 

President  Wilson  said  that  his  information  was  that  enough  food  existed  in  Russia, 
but,  either  on  account  of  its  being  hoarded  or  on  account  of  difficulties  of  transxx>rta- 
tion,  it  could  not  be  made  available. 

(It  was  agreed  that  President  Wilson  should  draft  a  proclamation,  for  consideration 
at  the  next  meeting,  inviting  all  organized  parties  in  Russia  to  attend  a  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  some  selected  place  such  as  Salonika  or  Lemnos,  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
representatives  of  the  AlUed  and  Associated  Great  Powers  the  means  of  restoring  order 
and  peace  in  Russia.  Participation  in  the  Meeting  should  be  conditional  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.) 

2.  Peace  Ctmference. — M.  Clemenceau  considered  it  to  be  most  urgent  that  the 
delegates  should  be  set  to  work.  He  understood  that  President  Wilson  would  be  ready 
to  put  on  the  table  at  the  next  full  Conference,  proix>Bal8  relating  to  the  creation  oi  a 
League  of  Nations.  He  was  auxious  to  add  a  second  question,  wmcb  could  be  studied 
immediately ,  namely ,  reparation  for  damages .  He  tho  ugh  t  the  meet^  iis  should  consider 
how  the  work  should  be  organized  in  order  to  give  effect  to  thi  *dug^estion. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  said  that  he  agreed  that  uiese  questions  should  be  studied  forth- 
with. He  would  suj^st  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  League  of  Nations  should  be 
considered,  and,  that  after  the  framing  of  the  principles,  an  International  Committee 
of  Experts  be  set  to  work  out  its  constitution  in  detail.  The  same  remark  applied  also 
to  the  question  of  indemnities  and  reparation.  He  thous^ht  that  a  Committee  ishould 
also  be  a]>pointed  as  soon  as  posaiblo  to  consider  International  Ijsbour  Legislation. 
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Preddent  Wilson  observed  that  he  had  himself  drawn  up  a  constitution  of  a  Lett^foe 
of  Nations.  He  could  not  claim  that  it  was  wholly  his  own  creation.  Its  generation 
was  as  follows: — He  had  received  the  Phillimore  Keport,  which  had  been  amended 
by  Colonel  House  and  re-written  by  himself.  He  hid  agsdn  revised  it  after  having 
received  Creneral  Smuts'  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  reports.  It  was  therefore  a  com- 
poimd  of  these  various  suggestions.  .Durinfi;  the  week  he  had  seen  M.  Bourgeois,  with 
whom  he  found  himself  to  be  in  substantial  accord  on  princplee.  A  few  days  ago  he 
had  discussed  his  draft  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  General  Smuts,  and  they  found 
themselves  very  near  together. 

Mr.  Balfour  suggested  that  President  Wilson's  draft  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

President  Wilson  further  suggested  that  the  question  should  be  referred  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  men  who  had  been  studying  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  his  complete  asreement.  He  thought  they  themselves 
should,  in  the  first  place,  agree  on  the  funaamental  principles  and  tiien  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Committee.  When  that  Committee  met  they  could  take  President 
Wilson's  proposals  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 

(It  was  agreed  that  the  question  oi  appointing  and  International  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  two  members  from  each  of  the  five  Great  Powers,  to  whom  would  be  relerred 
President  Wilson's  draft,  witii  certain  basic  principles  to  guide  them,  diould  be  con- 
sidered at  the  next  meeting.) 

3.  PoUmd. — ^M.  Pichon  called  attention  to  the  necessitv  for  replying  to  the  demand 
addressed  by  M.  Paderewski  to  Colonel  House,  which  had  been  read  by  President 
Wilson  that  morning,  and  asked  that  Marshal  Foch  should  be  present. 

(It  was  agreed  that  this  question  should  be  discussed  at  the  next  Meeting.) 

4.  Diiormament. — Mr.  Balfour  called  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the  question  of 
disarmament,  and  said  that  he  would  shortly  propose  that  a  (jommittee  ahoold  be 
appointed  to  consider  this  question. 

Villa  Majbstio,  Paria,  January  tlst,  1919. 

This  is  the  minute  of  January  21,  and  the  Prinkipos  memorandum 
was  written  on  January  22. 
The  instructions  to  the  President  were  as  follows: 

It  was  agreed  that  President  Wilson  should  draft  a  proclamation  for  consideration  at 
the  next  meeting,  inviting  all  organized  parties  in  Russia  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  some  selected  place  such  as  Salonilot  or  Lemnos,  in  order  to  discuss  with  the 
representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  great  powers  the  means  of  restoring  order 
and  peace  in  Russia.  Participation  in  the  meeting  should  be  conditional  on  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilitieB. 

The  President  then  wrote  the  Prinkipos  proposition. 

Senator  Knox.  Did  you  make  a  written  report  of  your  mission  f 

Mp.  Bullttt.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  BInox.  Have  you  it  here? 

lifr.  BuLUTT.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  read  the  report  without  the 
appendices. 

oenator  EInox.  The  chauman  wants  you  to  read  it. 

The  Chaibhax.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  very  long.  The  report 
he  made  would  be  of  some  interest.  You  were  the  only  official  repre- 
sentative sent  ? 

Mr.  Bullttt.  Yes,  sir;  except  Capt.  Pettit,  my  assistant.  The 
circmnstances  of  my  sending  wul  perhaps  require  further  elucidation. 
I  not  only  was  acquainted  with  the  minutes  of  the  discussions  of  the 
councU  01  ten,  but  in  addition  I  had  discussed  the  subject  with  each  of 
the  commissioners  each  morning  and  I  had  talked  with  many  British 
representatives.  After  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  made,  the  replies 
began  to  come  in  from  various  factions^  that  they  would  refuse  to 
accept  it  for  various  reasons.  The  soviet  government  replied  in  a 
slightly  evasive  form.  They  said,  ''We  are  ready  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  proposals,  and  we  are  ready  to  talk  about  stopping  fighting." 
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They  did  not  say,  We  are  read^  to  stop  fighting  on  such  and  such 
a  date."     It  was  not  made  specific. 

Senator  £[nox.  Tliat  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was.  That  is  why  I  say  they  replied  in  an  evasive 
manner.  The  French — and  particmarly  the  French  foreign  office, 
even  more  than  Mr.  Clemenceau — and  you  can  observe  from  that 
minute  were  opposed  to  the  idea,  and  we  found  that  the  French 
foreign  office  had  communicated  to  the  Ukrainian  Government  and 
various  other  antisoviet  governments  Uiat  if  they  were  to  refuse  the 
proposal,  they  would  support  them  and  continue  to  support  them, 
and  not  allow  the  Allies,  if  they  could  prevent  it,  or  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, to  make  peace  with  the  Russian  soviet  government. 

At  all  events^  the  time  set  for  the  Prinkipos  proposal  was  February 
15.  At  that  time  nobody  had  acted  in  a  dennite,  uncompromising 
matter.     It  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  further  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done.     The 

Eeace  conference  was  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ope  to  conquer  the  soviet  government  by  force  of  arms,  because  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  report,  which  I  did  not  read  to  the  committee, 
there  was  expreased  very  forcibly  the  opinion  of  lyfr.  Lloyd-George, 
that  the  populations  atliome  would  not  stand  it.  Therefore  they 
desired  to  follow  up  further  the  line  of  making  peace. 

About  that  time  I  was  working  particularly  closely  on  the  Russian 
afiPairs.  I  had  had  a  number  of  discussions  with  everyone  concerned 
in  it,  and  on  the  very  day  that  Col.  House  and  Mr.  Lansing  first 
asked  me  to  undertake  this  mission  to  Russia,  I  was  dining  at  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  apartment  to  discuss  Russian  a£Fairs  with  his  secre- 
taries, so  that  I  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  point  of  view  of  everyone  in 
Paris. 

I  further,  before  I  went,  received  urgent  instructions  from  Secre- 
tary Ijansing  if  possible  to  obtain  the  release  of  Consul  Treadwell, 
who  had  been  our  consul  in  Petrograd  and  had  been  transferred  to 
Tashkent,  and  had  been  detained  by  the  local  soviet  government  and 
had  been  kept  there  several  montns.  He  was  one  of  our  Govern- 
ment officers  they  had  seized.  Mr.  Lansing  ordered  me  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  obtain  his  release. 

I  nirther,  before  I  went,  asked  Col.  House  certain  specific  questions 
in  regard  to  what,  exactly,  the  point  of  view  of  our  Government  was 
on  this  subject,  what  we  were  ready  to  do,  and  I  think  it  perhaps 
might  be  important  to  detaQ  a  brief  r6sum6  of  this  conversation. 
The  idea  was  this:  lioyd-George  had  gone  over  to  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  as  I  remember,  to  try  to  adjust  some  labor  troubles.  He. 
however,  still  insisted  tnat  the  Prinkipos  proposal  must  be  renewed 
or  some  other  peace  proposal  must  be  made,  and  I  arranged  a  meeting 
between  him  and  Col.  House,  which  was  to  take  place,  I  believe,  on 
February  24,  at  which  time  they  were  to  prepare  a  renewal  of  the 
Prinkipos  proposal,  and  they  were  both  prepared  to  insist  that  it  be 
passea  agamst  any  opposition  of  the  French. 

I  arranged  this  meeting  throii^h  Mr.  Philip  Kerr,  Mr.  Uoyd- 
George's  confidential  assistant.  However,  on  the  19th  day  of  the 
monfli,  Mr.  Clemenceau  was  shot,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Lloya-George 
telephoned  over  from  London  to  say  that  as  long  as  Clemenceau  was 
wounded  and  was  ill,  he  was  boss  of  the  roost,  and  that  anything  he 
desired  to  veto  would  be  immediately  wiped  out  and  therefore  it 
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was  no  use  for  him  and  Col.  Houso,  as  long  as  Qemenceau  was  ill, 
to  attempt  to  renew  the  Prinkipos  proposd,  as  Oiemenceau  would 
simply  have  to  hold  up  a  finger  and  the  whole  thing  would  drop  to 
the  ground.  Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  at  once  to 
Russia  to  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  soviet  government  an  exact 
statement  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were  ready  to  stop  fi^htinfi". 
I  was  ordered  if  possible  to  obtain  that?  statement  and  have  it  back 
in  Paris  before  the  President  returned  to  Paris  from  the  United 
States.  The  plan  was  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  soviet  government 
which  would  certainly  be  accepted. 

The  Chairman.  These  orders  came  from  the  President? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  These  orders  came  to  me  from  Col.  House.  I  also 
discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Lansing,  and  Mr.  Lansing  and  Col. 
House  gave  me  the  instructions  which  I  had. 

Senator  EInox.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  went  to  Col. 
House  to  get  a  statement  of  the  American  position. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  I  asked  Col.  House  these  questions  [reading]: 

BuLLTtT  Exhibit  No:  15. 

1.  If  the  Bolsheviki  are  ready  to  stop  the  forward,  movement  of  their  troops  on  all 
fronts  and  to  declare  an  armistice  on  ail  fronts,  would  we  be  willing  to  do  likewise? 

2.  Is  the  American  Government  prepared  to  insist  that  the  Frenoi,  British,  Italian, 
and  Japanese  Governments  shall  accept  such  an  armistice  propoeal? 

3.  If  fighting  is  stopped  on  all  fronts,  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  insist  on  the  reestabliahment  of  economic  relations  with  Russia,  subject 
only  to  the  equitable  distribution  among  all  classes  of  the  j^pulation  of  supplies  and 
food  and  essential  commodities  which  may  be  sent  to  RussiaT 

In  other  words,  a  sort  of  Hoover  Belgian  distribution  plan  so  that 
the  Bolsheviki  could  not  use  the  food  we  sent  in  there  for  propaganda 
purposes  and  to  starve  their  enemies  and  to  feed  their  friends. 

The  fourth  question  I  asked  him  was  as  follows: 

4.  Is  the  United  States  Government,  under  these  conditions,  prepared  to  press  the 
Allies  for  a  joint  statement  that  all  Allied  troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  soU  (rf 
Russia  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  condition  that  the  Bolsheviki  give  explicit  aasor- 
ances  that  there  will  be  no  retaliation  against  persons  who  have  cooperated  with  the 
allied  forces? 

Col.  House  replied  that  we  were  prepared  to. 

Further,  I  asked  Col.  House  whether  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  flat 
and  explicit  assurance  from  the  soviet  government  that  thej.  would 
make  full  payment  of  all  their  debts  before  we  would  make  peace 
with  them,  and  Col.  House  replied  that  it  was  not;  that  no  such 
statement  was  necessary.  However,  that  such  a  statement  would 
be  extremely  desirable  to  have,  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  French 
opposition  to  making  peace  with  the  soviet  government  was  on 
accoxmt  of  the  money  owed  by  Russia  to  France. 

I  further  had  an  intimation  of  the  British  disposition  toward 
llussia.  As  I  said  before,  I  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr,  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  Col.  House  asked  me  to  inform 
Mr.  Kerr  of  my  mission  before  I  went.  It  was  to  be  an  entire  secret 
from  all  except  the  British.  The  British  and  American  delegations 
worked  in  very  close  touch  throughout  the  conference,  and  there  were 
dractically  no  secrets  that  the  American  delegation  had  that  were 
not  also  the  property  of  the  British  delegation. 

1  was  asked  to  inform  Mr.  Kerr  of  this  trip.  I  told  him  all  about 
it,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  get  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
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-to  give  me  a  general  indication  of  their  point  of  view  on  peace  with 
Russia;  what  they  would  be  prepared  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kerr  and  i  then  talkea  and  prepared  what  we  thought  might 
be  the  basis  of  peace  with  Russia. 

I  then  received  from  Mr.  Kerr,  before  I  left,  the  following  letter, 
'which  is  a  personal  letter,  which  I  regret  greatly  to  bring  lorward. 
but  which  I  feel  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  an  understanding  oi 
this  matter.     [Reading:] 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  16. 

(Private  and  oonfldentlal.) 

British  Dblbgation, 
Paris,  February  tl,  1919. 

My  Dear  Bullitt:  I  inclose  a  note  of  the  sort  of  conditions  upon  which  I  per- 
flonally  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  allied  Governments  to  resume  once  more 
normal  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.    You  will  understand,  of  course^  that  these  have 
no  official  significance  and  merely  represent  suggestions  ol  my  own  opinion. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

P.  H.  Kerr. 

That  was  from  Mr.  Kerr,  Lloyd-George's  confidential  secretary. 
Mr.  Kerr  had,  however,  told  me  that  he  had  discussed  the  entire 
matter  with  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Balfoiu",  and  therefore  I 
thought  he  had  a  fair  idea  of  what  conditions  the  British  were  ready 
to  accept^     The  note  inclosed  reads  as  follows: 

1 .  Hostilities  to  cease  on  all  fronts. 

2.  All  de  facto  governments  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which  they 
at  present  occupy. 

3.  Railways  and  ports  necessary  to  transportation  between  soviet  Russia  and  the 
sea  to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  international  railways  and  ports  in  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

4.  Allied  subjects  to  be  given  free  right  of  entry  and  full  security  to  enable  them  to 
enter  soviet  Russia  and  go  about  their  business  there  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
in  politics. 

5.  Amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners  on  both  sides:  full  liberty  to  all  Russians  who 
have  foueht  with  the  Allies. 

6.  Trade  relations  to  be  restored  between  soviet  Russia  and  the  outside  world 
under  conditions  which,  while  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  soviet  Russia  insure  that 
allied  supplies  are  made  available  on  equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

7.  All  other  questions  connected  with  Russia's  debt  to  the  Allies,  etc.,  to  oe  con< 
sidered  independently  after  peace  has  been  established. 

8.  All  allied  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Russia  as  soon  as  Russian  armies  above 
Quota  to  be  defined  have  been  demobilized  and  their  surplus  anna  surrendered  or 
aestroyed. 

You  will  see  the  American  and  British  positions  were  very  close 
together. 

Senator  Knox.  With  these  statements  from  Col,  House  as  to  the 
American  position  and  from  Mr.  Kerr  as  to  the  British  position,  and 
with  the  mstructions  which  you  had  received,  you  proceeded  to 
Russia,  and,  as  you  said  a  moment  ago,  ;^ou  made  a  written  report  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  did,  sir.  Do  you  want  it  read,  or  shall  -I  state  the 
substance  and  then  put  it  in  the  record  ?  I  think  I  can  state  it  more 
briefly  if  I  read  the  first  eight  pages  of  it  and  then  put  the  rest  of  it 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  do  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  report  I  made  to  the  President  and  to  the 
American  commissioners,  by  order  of  the  President  transmitted  to 
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me  on  my  return  bv  Mr.  Lansing.  I  should  like  to  say,  before  I  read 
this  report,  that  oi  course  I  was  in  Russia  an  extremely  short  time, 
and  tlus  is  merely  the  best  observation  that  I  could  make  supple- 
mented by  the  observation  of  Capt.  Pettit  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence, who  was  sent  in  as  my  assistant,  and  with  other  impressions 
that  I  got  from  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  and  other  observers  who  were 
there. 

Senator  Knox.  How  long  were  you  in  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  For  only  one  wecK.  I  was  instructed  to  go  In  and 
bring  back  as  quickly  as  possible  a  definite  statement  of  exactly  the 
terms  the  soviet  government  was  ready  to  accept.  The  idea  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  and  the  American  delegation  were  that  if  the 
Allies  made  another  proposal  it  should  be  a  proposal  which  we  would 
know  in  advance  would  be  accepted,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  another  Prinkipos  proposal  miscarrying. 

I  might  perhaps  read  nret,  or  show  to  you,  the  ofiicial  text.  This 
is  the  official  text  of  their  proposition  which  they  handed  me  in 
Moscow  on  the  14th  of  March.  Here  is  a  curious  thing — tiie  soviet 
foreign  office  envelope. 

As  I  said,  I  was  sent  to  obtain  an  exact  statement  of  the  terms 
that  the  soviet  government  was  ready  to  accept,  and  I  received  on 
the  14th  the  following  statement  from  Tchitcherin  and  Lit  vino  v. 

Senator  KInox.  Who  were  they  I 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Tchitcherin  was  peoples'  commisar  for  foreign 
affairs  of  the  soviet  repubUc  and  litvinoff  was  the  former  soviet 
ambassador  to  London,  the  man  with  whom  Buckler  had  had  his 
conversation,  and  who  was  now  practically  assistant  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs. 

I  also  had  a  conference  with  Lenin.  The  soviet  government 
undertook  to  accept  this  proposal  provided  it  was  made  by  the 
allied  and  associated  Governments  not  later  than  April  10,  1919. 
The  proposal  reads  as  follows  [reading]: 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  17. 
text  or  projected  peace  pboposal  bt  the  allied  and  associated  oovbrnlfekts. 

The  aUied  and  associated  Grovernments  to  propose  that  hostilities  shall  cease  on  all 
fronts  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  on  *  and  that  no 
new  hostilities  shall  begin  after  this  date,  pending  a  conference  to  be  held  at '  on.' 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  to  be  for  two  wedcs,  unless  extended  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  all  parties  to  the  armistice  to  undertake  not  to  employ  the  petiod  of  the 
armistice  to  transfer  troops  and  war  material  to  the  territory  of  the  former  Ruasian 
Empire. 

Tne  conference  to  discuss  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  conference. 

1.  All  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territ^  of  the 
former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which 
they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes  effective,  except  in  ao  far  as 
the  conference  may  agree  upon  the  transfer  of  territories;  until  the  pcoplee  inhabiting 
the  territories  controlled  by  these  de  facto  governments  shall  themsetvee  determine 
to  change  their  Governments.  The  Russian  Soviet  Government,  the  other  soviet 
governments  and  all  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of 

1  The  date  of  the  annistioe  to  be  set  at  least  a  week  after  the  date  when  the  allied  and  awoclated  Oovcrn- 
knents  make  this  proposal. 

*  The  soviet  government  creatly  prefers  thai  the  conference  should  be  held  In  a  neutral  country  isd 
also  that  either  a  radio  or  a  dOlrect  telegraph  wire  to  Moscow  should  be  put  at  its  disposal. 

*  The  conference  to  begin  not  later  than  a  week  after  the  armi^ce  talres  effect  and  the  soviet  govamment 
greatly  prefers  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  armistice  and  the  first  meeting  of  tba  oonfaraaos 
thould  be  only  three  days,  if  possible. 
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• 

the  former  Rusbuoi  Empiie,  the  allied  and  afiBodated  Govermiients,  and  the  other 
Govemmenta  which  are  operating  a^iiust  the  soviet  govemmentB,  including  Fmland, 
Poliuid,  GaUcia,  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  A^hanistan,  to  agree  not  to 
attempt  to  upset  by  force  the  existing  de  facto  goveroments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  the  other  Governments  signatoiy 
to  this  agreement.' 

2.  The  economic  blockade  to  be  raised  and  trade  relations  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  allied  and  associated  countries  to  be  reestablished  under  conditions  which 
will  ensure  tiiat  supplies  from  the  allied  and  associated  countries  are  made  available 
on  equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  unhindered  transit  on  all 
railways  and  the  use  of  all  ports  which  belonged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  to 
Finland  and  are  necessary  for  the  disembarkation  and  transportation  of  passengers 
and  goods  between  their  territories  and  the  sea;  detailed  arrangements  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  provision  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference. 

4.  The  citizens  of  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia  td  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into 
the  allied  and  associated  countries  as  well  as  into  all  countries  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland;  also  the  ri^ht  of 
sojourn  and  of  cbculation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  m  the 
domestic  politics  of  those  countries.' 

Nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  ooimtries  and  of  the  other  countries  above 
named  to  have  the  right  of  free  entrv  into  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia;  also  the  right 
of  sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  fiul  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  the  soviet  republics. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  other  governments  which  have  beeo 
set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  have  the  right 
to  send  oificial  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  the  various 
Russian  Soviet  Republics.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  to 
send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  all  the  aJlied 
and  associated  countries  and  into  the  nonsoviet  countries  whicu  have  been  formed 
Dn  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland. 

5.  The  soviet  governments,  the  other  Governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland,  to  give  a  general  amnesty  to 
all  political  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners.  The  allied  and  associated  Govern- 
ments  to  give  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Russian  political  opponents,  offenders,  and 
prisoners,  and  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or  may  be  prosecuted  for  giving 
help  to  Soviet  Russia.  All  Russians  who  have  fought  in,  or  otherwise  aid^  the 
armies  opposed  to  the  soviet  TOvemments,  and  those  opposed  to  the  other  Govemmenta 
which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to 
be  included  in  this  amnesty. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  non-Russian  powers  detained  in  Russia,  likewise  all  nationals 
of  those  powers  now  in  Russia  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation.  The  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  in  whatever  foreign  country  they  may  be,  likewise  all  Russian 
nationals,  including  the  Russian  soldiers  and  officers  abroad  and  those  serving  in  id) 
foreim  armies  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement  all  troops  of  the  allied  and 
associated  Governments  and  oQier  non-Russian  Governments  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Russia  and  military  assistance  to  cease  to  be  given  to  antisoviet  Governments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

The  soviet  governments  and  the  antisoviet  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  b^;in  to  reduce  tiieir 
armies  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  rate,  to  a  peace  footing  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  this  agreement.  The  conference  to  determine  the  most  effective  and 
just  method  of  inspecting  and  controlling  this  simultaneous  demobilization  and  also 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  the  antisoviet 
governments. 

7.  The  allied  and  associated  Governments,  taking  cognizance  of  the  statement  of 
the  soviet  government  of  Russia,  in  its  note  of  February  4,  in  regard  to  its  foreign 
debts,  propose  as  an  integral  part  of  this  agreement  that  the  soviet  governments  and 
the  other  governments  which  nave  been  set  up  on  the  territorv  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 

1  The  allied  and  associated  Qovemments  toandertakstosee  toit  thattbe  de  faeto  goveminents  of  Oermany 
do  not  attempt  to  npeet  by  force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Russia.  The  de  facto  governments  whlca 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  to  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  upset  by 
force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Germany. 

s  It  is  considered  essential  by  the  soviet  eovemment  that  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  should ' 
■ee  toit  that  Poland  and  aUnentraloouuUiiwaxtand  the Munsrights  as  the  allied  and  associated  oountriesr 
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nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arran^ments  for  the  payment  of  these  debti  tn 
be  ai^eed  upon  at  the  conference,  reeard  oeing  had  to  the  present  finanda]  positioii 
of  Ruflma.  The  Russian  gold  seised  oy  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Kazan  or  takoi  from 
C^ennany  by  the  Allies  to  he  r^arded  as  partial  payment  of  the  portion  of  the  d^t 
due  from  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  undertarkee  to  accept  the  forgoing  pcopoaal  pro> 
vided  it  is  made  not  later  than  April  10, 1919. 

In  regard  to  the  second  sentoice  in  paragrrah  5,  in  regard  to 
"giving  nelp  to  Soviet  Russia"  I  may  say  tiiat  Iwas  told  that  that 
was  not  a  sine  qua  non  but  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  pro- 
posal through  the  Russian  executive  committee,  which  it  haa  to 
pass  before  it  was  handed  to  me. 

I  was  also  handed  an  additional  sheet,  which  I  refused  to  take  as  a 
part  of  the  formal  document,  containing  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Government  is  most  anxious  to  have  a  semiofficial  goaraaty  from  the 
American  and  British  Governments  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
France  lives  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  armistice. 

The  soviet  government  had  a  deep  suspicion  of  the  French  GrOT<»ii- 
ment. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  and  in  explanation  of  that  proposal,  I 
sent  a  number  of  tel^rams  from  Helsingfors.  I  feel  that  in  a  way  it 
is  important,  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter,  that  those  telegranis 
should  be  made  public,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  sent  in  a 
confidential  code  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  read  them  unless  ordered  to  specifically  bjr  the  committee. 
I  should  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibihty  for  brealong  a  code  wMcii 
is  in  current  use  by  the  department. 

Senator  Knox.  I  should  think  your  scruples  were  well  foimded.  I 
should  not  read  those  telegrams. 

Mr,  BuLLriT.  I  can  simply  inform  you  briefly  of  the  nature  of  them. 

Sbnator  Knox.  You  might  give  us  the  nature  of  them.  To  whom 
were  they  sent  ? 

Mr.  BuLLriT.  On  reaching  Petrograd  I  sent  Capt.  Petti t  out  to 
Helsingfors  after  I  had  had  a  discussion  with  Tchitcherin  and  with  Lit- 
vinoff  with  a  telegram,  in  which  I  said  I  had  reached  Petrpgrad  and 
had  perfected  arranjgements  to  cross  the  boimdarv  at  will,  and  to 
communicate  with  the  mission  via  the  consul  at  Helsingfors;  that  the 

J'oumey  had  been  easy .  and  that  the  reports  of  frightftu  conditions  in 
i'etrograd  had  been  noiculously  exaggerated. 

1  described  the  discussions  1  had  nad  with  Tchitcherin  and  with 
litvinofF,  and  said  the^  had  assured  me  that  after  going  to  Moscow 
and  after  discussion  with  Lenin,  I  should  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
specific  statement  of  the  position  of  the  soviet  government  on  all 
points. 

On  reaching  Helsingfors  I  s^it  a  telegram  to  the  mission  at  Paris 
''Most  secret,  for  the  President,  Secretary  Lansing,  and  Col.  House 
only,''  in  which  I  said  that  in  handing  me  the  statement  which  I  have 
just  read,  Tchitcherin  and  Litvinov  Imd  explained  that  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  soviet  government  had  formally  considered  and 
adopted  it,  and  that  the  soviet  government  considered  itseLT  abso- 
lutely boimd  to  accept  the  proposals  made  therein,  provided  they 
were  made  on  or  before  Apnl  10,  and  under  no  conditions  would  they 
change  their  minds. 

I  fiJso  explained  that  I  had  found  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  Litviaov 
full  of  the  sense  of  Bussia's  need  for  peace,  and  ihat  I  felt  the  details 
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of  their  statement  might  be  modified  without  making  it  unacceptable 
to  them,  and  that  in  particular  the  clause  under  article  5  was  not 
of  vital  importance.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  in  the  main 
this  statement  represented  the  minimum  terms  that  the  soviet 
government  would  accept. 

I  explained  that  it  was  understood  with  regard  to  article  2  that  the 
allied  and  associated  coimtries  should  have  a  right  to  send  inspectors 
into  soviet  Russia  and.  see  to  it  that  the  disposition  of  supplies,  if  the 
blockade  was  lifted,  was  entirely  equitable,  and  I  explained  also  that 
it  was  ivJlj  understood  that  the  phrase  under  article  4  on  ^'official 
representatives''  did  not  include  cuplomatic  representatives,  that  the 
soviet  government  simply  desired  to  have  some  agents  who  might 
more  or  less  look  out  for  their  people  here. 

I  explained  further  that  in  regard  to  footnote  No.  2,  the  soviet 
^vemment  hoped  and  preferred  that  the  conference  should  bo  held 
ui  Norway;  that  its  preferences  thereafter  were,  first,  some  point 
in  between  Russia  and  Finland;  second,  a  large  ocean  liner  anchored 
ofl  Moon  Island  or  the  Aland  Islands;  and,  fourth,  Prinkipos. 

I  also  explained  that  Tchitcherin  and  aU  the  other  memoers  of  the 
government  with  whom  I  had  talked  had  said  in  the  most  positive 
and  unequivocal  manner  that  the  soviet  government  was  determined 
to  pay  its  foreign  debts,  and  I  was  convinced  that  there  would  be  no 
dispute  on  that  point. 

Senator  Knox.  Do  vou  know  how  these  telegrams  were  received  in 
Paris,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  can  only  say,  in  regard  to  that,  there  are  three  other 
veiy  brief  ones.  One  was  on  a  subject  which  I  might  give  you  the 
gist  of  before  I  go  en  with  it. 

Senator  Knox.  Go  ahead,  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Col.  House  sent  me  a  message  of  congratulation  on 
receipt  of  them,  and  by  one  of  the  curious  auu'ks  of  the  conference,  a 
memoer  of  the  secretariat  refused  to  send  tne  message  because  of  tne 
way  in  whidx  it  was  signed,  and  Col.  House  was  only  able  to  give  me  a 
copy  of  it  when  I  reacned  Paris.     I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

Senator  Habjdino.  Would  not  this  story  be  more  interesting  if  we 
knew  which  member  of  the  conference  objected  i 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  believe  the  objection  was  on  the  technical  point 
that  Col.  House  had  si^ed  '^Ammission"  instead  of  his  name,  out  I 
really  do  not  know  which  member  of  the  conference  it  was  that  made 
the  objection. 

I  then  sent  another  telegram,  which  is  rather  long,  too  long  to 
attempt  to  paraphrase,  and  1  will  ask  that  I  may  not  put  it  in,  because 
the  entire  substance  of  it  is  contained  in  briefer  form  in  my  formal 
report.    This  telegram  itself  is  in  code. 

Senator  Bbandegbe.  Are  there  any  translations  of  those  of  your 
tele^ams  that  are  in  code? 

A&.  BuLLrrr.  No;  I  have  given  you  the  substance  of  them  as  I 
have  gone  along. 

As  X  ^^  ^^  you  before,  Secretary  Lansing  had  instructed  me  if 
possible  to  obtam  the  release  of  Mr.  Treadwdl,  our  consul  at  Tash- 
Kent,  somewhere  between  4,000  and  5,000^  miles  from  Moscow.  In 
Moscowlhadspoken  to  Lenin  and  Tchitcherin  and  Litvinov  in  re^rd 
to  it,  and  finally  they  said  they  recognized  that  it  was  foolish  to  hold 
him;  that  they  had  never  really  given  much  thought  to  the  matter; 
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that  he  had  been  held  by  the  local  government  at  Tashkent,  whidi 
was  more  than  4,000  miles  away;  that  raids  were  being  made  on  the 
railroad  constantly,  and  they  nu^ht  have  some  difficulty  in  commiini- 
eating.  However,  thev  promiseame  that  they  would  send  a  tele^run 
at  once  ordering  his  release,  and  that  they  would  send  him  out  either 
hj  Persia  or  by  Finland  whichever  way  he  preferred.  I  told  them  I 
Was  sure  he  would  prefer  to  go  by  way  of  Finland.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  their  telegram  ordering  his  release,  which  will  not  be  of  much  use 
to  you,  I  fear,  as  it  is  in  Kussian.  They  carried  out  this  promise  to 
the  letter,  releasing  Treadwell  at  once,  and  Treadwell  in  due  course  of 
time  and  in  good  health  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Finland  on  the 
27th  of  ApriT  All  that  time  was  consumed  in  travel  from  Tashkent, 
which  is  a  long  way  under  present  conditions. 

Senator  New.  I  saw  Mr.  Treadwell  here  some  time  slsq. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  I  then  sent  a  telegram  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pettit,  the 
officer  of  military  intelligence,  who  was  with  me  as  my  assistant, 
saying  I  intended  to  send  him  back  to  Petrograd  at  once  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  situation  so  that  we  should  nave  information  con- 
stantly. I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  it  was  not  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  for  the  various  Qovemments  to  have  representatives  in 
Russia.  The  British  Oovemment  had  a  man  in  there  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  there.  He  was  traveling  as  a  Bed  Cross  representa- 
tive, but  in  reality  he  was  there  for  the  Foreign  Office,  a  Maj.  A.  R. 
ParKer^  I  believe.    I  am  not  certain  of  his  name,  but  we  can  verify  it. 

I  also  sent  a  tele^am  from  Helsin^ors,  "strictly  personal  to  C!oL 
House,"  requesting  him  to  show  my  fifth  and  sixth  telegrams  to  Mr. 
Philip  Kerr,  Mr.  floyd-George's  secretary,  so  that  Mr.  Lloyd-Georee 
mi^ht  be  at  once  informed  in  regard  to  tne  situation,  inasmuch  as  he 
haa  known  I  was  going,  and  inasmuch  as  the  British  had  been  so 
courteous  as  to  offer  to  send  me  across  on  a  cruiser.  When  I  got 
to  London  and  found  that  the  torpedo  boat  on  which  I  had  expected 
to  go  was  escorting  the  President,  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  office  in 
London  called  up  the  Admiralty  ana  asked  them  to  sive  me  a  boat 
in  which  to  go  across.  Incidentally  I  was  informed  by  Col.  House, 
on  my  arriv^  in  Paris,  that  copies  of  my  telegrams  had  been  sent  at 
once  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Balfour. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go  into 
quite  so  much  detail.  You  have  told  us  now  with  what  instructions 
you  went,  what  the  British  attitude  was,  what  the  American  attitude 
was,  and  what  the  soviet  government  proposed.  Now,  let  us  have 
your  report, 

Mr.  BuixrrT.  All  right,  sir.    This  was  my  report 

Senator  Bbandegee.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  please. 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  This  copy  does  not  bear  the  date  on  it..  On  the 
other  hand  I  can  tell  you  within  a  day  or  two.  The  date  unfor- 
tunately was  left  off  01  this  particular  copy.  It  was  made  on  or 
about  the  27th  or  28th  day  of  March,  in  the  week  before  April  1. 

Senator  Brandegee.  19191 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  1919.  I  unquestionably  could  obtain  from  Secre- 
tary Lansing  or  the  President  or  some  one  else  the  actual  original  of 
the  report. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  do  not  care  about  the  precise  date,  but  I 
want  to  get  it  approximately. 

Mr.  Bullitt,  it  was  about  the  Ist  day  of  April. 
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Senator  Knox.  To  whom  was  the  report  made? 

lifr.  Bullitt.  The  report  was  addressed  to  the  President  and  the 
American  commissioners  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  peace.  I  was 
ordered  to  make  it.  I  had  sent  all  these  telegrams  from  Helsin^ors, 
and  I  felt  personally  that  no  report  was  necessary,  but  the  President 
desired  a  written  report,  and  I  made  the  report  asYoUows; 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  18. 

BUB6IA. 

Economic  Situation. 

Russia  to-day  is  in  a  condition  of  acute  economic  distress.  The  blockade  by  land 
and  sea  is  the  cause  of  this  distress  and  lack  of  the  essentials  of  transportation  is  its 
gravest  symptom.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  locomotives  which  ran  on  Russian  lines 
before  the  war  are  now  available  for  use.  Furthermore,  Soviet  Russia  is  cut  off  entirely 
from  all  supplies  of  coal  and  gasoline.  In  consequence,  transportation  by  all  steam 
and  electric  veliicles  is  greatly  hampered;  and  transportation  by  automobile  and  by 
the  fleet  of  gasoline-using  Volga  steamers  and  canal  boats  is  impossible.  (Appendix, 
p.  10.) 

As  a  result  of  these  hindrances  to  transportation  it  is  possible  to  bring  from  the  grain 
centers  to  Moscow  only  25  carloads  of  food  a  dajr,  instead  of  the  100  carloads  wnich- 
are  essential,  and  to  Petrograd  only  15  carloads,  instead  of  the  essential  50.    In  con- 
sequence, every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  ib  suffering  from 
slow  starvation.    (Appendix,  p.  11.) 

Mortality  is  particularly  high  among  new-bom  children  whose  mothers  can  not 
suckle  them,  among  newly-deuvered  mothers,  and  among  the  aged.  The  entire  po]>- 
ulation,  in  aldition,  is  exceptionally  susceptible  to  dis^ue;  and  a  slight  illness  is 
apt  to  result  fatally  because  of  the  total  lack  of  medicines.  Typhoid,  typhus,  and 
smallpox  are  epidemic  in  both  Petrograd  and  Moscow. 

Industrv,  except  the  production  of  munitions  of  war,  is  largely  at  a  standstill. 
Nearly  all  means  of  transpcMt  which  are  not  employed  in  carrying  food  are  used  to 
cnipply  the  army,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  surplus  transport  to  carry  materials  essen- 
tial to  normaJ  indust^.  Furthermore,  the  army  has  absorbed  the  best  executive 
brains  and  physical  vij^r  of  the  nation.  In  addition.  Soviet  Russia  is  cut  off  from 
most  of  its  sources  of  iron  and  of  cotton.  Only  the  nax,  hemp,  wood,  and  lumber 
industries  have  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  essentials  of  economic  life  as  are  available  are  being 
utilized  to  tiie  utmost  by  the  Soviet  Government.  Such  trains  as  there  are,  nm  on 
time.  The  distribution  of  food  is  well  controlled.  Many  industrial  experts  of  the 
old  regime  are  again  managing  their  plants  and  sabotage  by  such  managers  has  ceased. 
Loafing  by  the  workmen  during  work  hours  has  been  overcome.    (Appendix,  p.  12.) 

social  conditions. 

The  destructive  phase  of  the  revolution  is  over  and  all  the  energy  of  the  Government 
is  turned  to  constructive  work.  The  terror  has  ceased.  All  power  of  judgment  has 
been  taken  away  from  the  extraordinary  commiasion  for  suppression  of  the  counter- 
revolution, which  now  merelv  accuses  stispected  counter-revolutionaries,  who  are 
tried  by  the  regular,  established,  legal  tribimals.  Executions  are  extremely  rare. 
Good  order  has  been  established.  The  streets  are  safe.  Shooting  has  ceased.  There 
are  few  robberies.  Prostitution  has  disappeared  from  sight.  Family  life  has  beec 
unchanged  by  the  revolution,  the  canard  m  regard  to  "nationalization  of  women" 
notwithstandmg.    (Appendix,  p.  13.) 

The  theaters,  opera,  and  ballet  are  performing  as  in  peace.  Thousands  of  new 
schools  have  been  opened  in  all  parts  of  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Government  seems  to 
have  done  more  for  the  education  of  the  Russian  people  in  a  year  and  a  half  than 
czardom  did  in  50  years.    (Appendix,  p.  14.) 

pouncAL  situation. 

The  Soviet  form  of  government  is  firmlv  established.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
f^ctin  Russia  to-day  is  the  general  support  which  is  nven  the  government  bv  the  people 
in  spite  of  their  starvation.  Indeed,  the  people* lay  the  blame  for  their  aistresi 
whouy  on  the  blockade  and  on  the  governments  which  maintain  it.    The  Soviet  fonv 
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of  g<i  \remment  seeniB  to  have  become  to  the  RueBian  people  the  symbol  of  fheir  revohi- 
tion.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  form  of  govenmient  which  lends  itself  to  gross  abuse  and 
tyranny  but  it  meets  the  demand  of  the  moment  in  Russia  and  it  has  acquired  so  great 
a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  conunon  people  that  the  women  are  ready  to  starve 
and  the  young  men  to  die  for  it.^  (Appenoix,  p.  15.) 

The  position  of  the  communist  party  (formerly  Bolsheviki)  is  also  very  atroiig. 
Blockaae  and  interveation  have  caused  the  chief  opposition  parties,  the  ri^t  scKaal 
revolutionaries  and  the  menshiviki,  to  give  temporary  support  to  the  cammuiiiBlB. 
These  opposition  parties  have  both  niade  formal  statements  against  the  blockad<^, 
intervention,  and  the  support  of  Antisoviet  governments  by  the  allied  and  aseociated 
eovernments.  Their  leaders,  Volsky  and  Martov,  are  most  vigorous  in  their  demands 
for  the  immediate  raising  of  the  blockade  and  peace.    (Appendix,  p.  16.) 

Indeed,  the  only  ponderable  opposition  to  the  communists  to-day  comes  fiom^  more 
radical  parties—the  left  social  revolutionaries  and  the  anarchists.  Thesepartiee,  in 
published  statements,  call  the  communists,  and  particularly  Lenin  and  Txrhitfaerin, 
*'  the  paid  bourgeois  gendarmes  of  the  Entente. ' '  They  attack  the  communists  because 
the  communists  have  encouraged  scientists,  engineers,  and  industrial  experts  of  the 
bourgeois  class  to  take  important  posts  under  the  Soviet  Government  at hi^  pay.  T  hey 
rage  against  the  employment  of  ooiugeois  officers  in  the  army  and  against  the  effortB  of 
the  communists  to  obtain  peace.  Tney  demand  the  immediate  massacre  of  all  the 
butgeoifiie  and  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  on  all  nonrevolutionary  govenunents. 
They  Bx^e  that  the  Entente  Governments  should  be  forced  to  intervene  more  deeply 
in  Russia,  asserting  that  such  action  would  surely  provoke  the  proletariat  of  all  Euro- 
pean countries  to  immediate  revolution. 

Witiiin  the  communist  party  itself  there  is  a  distinct  division  of  (^pinion  in  regard 
to  forei^  policy,  but  this  disagreement  has  not  developed  personal  hostility  or  open 
breach  m  the  ranks  of  the  par^.  Trotski,  the  generals,  and  many  theorists  believe 
the  red  army  should  go  forward  everywhere  until  more  vigorous  intervention  by  the 
Entente  is  provoked,  which  they,  too,  count  upon  to  bring  revolution  in  France  and 
England.  Their  attitude  is  not  a  little  colored  by  pride  in  the  spirited  ^ung  army. 
(Appendix,  p.  18.)  Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  the  bulk  of  tiie  communist  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  insist  that  the  essential  problem  at  present  is  to  save  the  proletariat 
of  Russia,  in  particular,  and  the  proletariat  of  Europe,  in  general,  from  starvation, 
and  assert  that  it  will  benefit  the  revolution  but  little  to  conquer  all  Europe  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  replies  by  starving  all  Europe.  They  advocate, 
therefore,  the  conciliation  of  the  United  States  even  at  the  cost  of  compromising  with 
many  of  the  principles  they  hold  most  dear.  And  Lenin 's  prestige  in  Russia  at  present 
is  so  overwhelming  that  the  Trotski  group  is  forced  reluctantly  to  follow  him.  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  19.) 

Lenin,  indeed,  as  a  practical  matter,  stends  well  to  the  right  in  the  existing  politiod 
life  of  Russia.  He  recognizes  the  undesirability,  from  the  Socialist  viewpoint,  of  the 
compromises  he  feels  compelled  to  make;  but  he  is  ready  to  make  the  compromises. 
Among  the  more  notable  concessions  he  has  alreadv  made  are:  Hie  abandonment 
of  his  plan  to  nationalize  the  land  and  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  dividing  it  among 
the  peasants,  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  paying  3  per  cent  interest,  the  de- 
cision  to  pay  all  foreign  debts,  and  the  decision  to  five  concessions  if  that  shall  prove 
to  be  necessary  to  obtain  credit  abroad.    (Appenofix,  p.  20.) 

In  a  word,  Lenin  feels  compelled  to  retreat  hxim  his  theoretical  position  all  along 
the  tine.    He  is  ready  to  meet  the  western  Governments  half  way. 

PBAOB  PROPOSALS 

Lenin  seized  upon  the  opportunity  presented  by  my  trip  of  investigation  to  make 
a  definite  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Government.  He  was  opposed  by 
Trotski  and  the  generals,  but  without  much  difficulty  got  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  executive  council,  and  the  statement  of  the  position  of  the  soviet  government 
which  was  handed  to  me  was  finalty  adopted  unammousLy.    (Appendix,  p.  22.) 

My  discussion  of  this  proposal  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Government  wasao 
detailed  that  I  feel  sure  of  my  ground  in  saying  that  it  does  not  represent  the  minimum 
terms  of  the  soviet  government,  and  that  I  can  point  out  in  detail  wh^ein  it  may 
be  modified  without  making  it  unacceptable  to  the  soviet  government.  For  ex- 
ample, the  clause  under  article  5— '*and  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or 
may  be  prosecuted  for  giving  help  to  Soviet  Russia" — ^is  certainly  not  of  vital  im- 
portance. And  the  clause  under  article  4,  in  regard  to  admission  of  citizens  of  the 
soviet  republics  of  Russia  into  the  sJUed  and  associated  countries,  may  certain^ 
be  chanc^ed  in  such  a  way  as  to  reserve  all  necessary  rights  to  control  sucli  immigra- 
tion to  the  allied  and  associated  countries,  and  to  coiufine  it  to  persons  who  come  on 
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leg^itimate  and  necesnry  buaineBB,  and  to  ezdude  definitely  all  poadbility  of  an< 
iimuz  of  propagandists. 

0ON0LU8ION8. 

The  following  conclnfliena  are  respectfully  submitted: 

1.  No  government  save  a  sodalist  government  can  be  set  up  in  Russia  to-day  except 
by  foreign  bayonets,  and  any  governments  so  set  up  will  fall  the  moment  sudi  support 
is  withdrawn.  The  Lenin  wing  of  the  communist  party  vb  to-day  as  moderate  as  any 
socialist  government  which  can  control  Russia. 

2.  No  real  peace  can  be  established  in  Europe  or  the  world  until  peace  is  made  with 
^he  revolution.  This  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  presents  an  opportunity  to- 
make  peace  with  the  revolution  on  a  just  and  reasonable  basiB — perhaps  a  unique^ 
opportunity. 

8.  If  the  blockade  is  lifted  and  supplies  begin  to  be  delivered  reffularly  to  soviet 
Kusaia,  a  more  powerful  hold  over  the  Russian  people  will  be  established  than  that 
given  by  the  blockade  itself — ^the  hold  given  by  fear  that  this  delivery  of  supplies  may 
be  stopped.  Furthermore,  the  parties  which  oppose  the  communists  in  principle  but 
are  sup^rting  them  at  present  will  be  able  to  begin  to  fight  against  them. 

4.  It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  recommended  that  a  proposal  followinff^the  general- 
lines  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Government  should  he  made  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  such  changes  being  made,  particularly  in  article  4  and  article  5,  as  wul  make 
the  proposal  acceptable  to  conservative  opinion  in  the  allied  and  associated  countries, 
very  respectfully  submitted. 

WnUAH  G.  BULUTT. 

Afpbkdix. 
transport. 

ZoooTnottves.-^efore  the  war  Russia  had  22,000  locomotives.  Destruction  by  war 
and  ordinary  wear  and  tear  have  reduced  the  number  of  locomotives  in  good  order  to* 
5,500.  Russia  is  entirely  cut  off  from  supplies  of  spare  parts  and  mAterials  for  repair, 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  which  do  not  exist  in  Russia.  And  the  Soviet  uov- 
emment  is  able  oiUy  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  in  running  order  the  few 
locomotivee  at  its  disposal. 

Coal, — Soviet  Russia  is  entirely  cut  off  from  supplies  of  coal.    Kolchak  holds  the 
Perm  mining  district,  although  Soviet  troops  are  now  on  the  edge  of  it.    Denikin  still 
holds  the  larger  part  of  the  Donetz  coal  district  and  has  destroyed  the  mines  in  the- 
portion  of  the  district  which  he  has  evacuated.    As  a  result  of  this,  locomotives, 
electrical  power  plants,  etc.,  must  be  fed  with  wood,  which  is  enormously  expensive* 
and  laborious  and  comparatively  ineffectual. 

OiMoline, — ^There  is  a  total  lack  of  gasoline,  due  to  the  British  occupation  of  Baku. 
The  few  automobiles  in  the  cities  which  are  kept  running  for  vital  Government  busi- 
ness are  fed  with  substitute  mixtures,  which  causes  them  to  break  down  with  great 
frequency  uid  to  miss  continually.  Almost  the  entire  fleet  on  the  ereat  inland  water- 
way system  oi  Russia  was  propelled  by  gasoline.  As  a  result  the  Volga  and  the  canals, 
which  are  so  vital  a  part  oi  Russians  system  of  transportation,  are  useless. 

FOOD. 

Evervone  is  hungr]^  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  including  the  people's  commissaries 
themselves.  The  daily  ration  of  Lenin  and  the  other  commissaries  is  the  same  as- 
that  of  a  soldier  in  the  anmr  or  of  a  workman  at  hard  labor.  In  the  hotel  which  is 
reserved  for  Government  ofladals  the  menu  is  the  following:  Breakfast — A  ouarter  to* 
half  a  pound  of  black  bread,  which  must  last  all  day,  and  tea  without  sugar.  Dinner — 
A  gooa  soup,  a  small  piece  of  fish,  for  which  occasionally  a  diminutive  piece  of  meat 
is  substituted,  a  vegetable,  either  a  potato  or  a  bit  of  cabbage,  more  tea  without 
sugar.  Supper — What  remains  of  the  morning  ration  of  bread  and  more  tea  without 
sugar. 

Occasionally  sugar,  butter,  and  chickens  slip  through  from  the  Ukraine  and  are 
sold  secretly  at  atrocious  prices — ^butter,  for  example,  at  140  roubles  a  pound.  When- 
ever the  Government  is  able  to  get  its  hands  on  any  such  '' luxuries''  it  turns  them 
over  to  the  schools,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  every  child  a  good  dinner 
every  day. 

The  food  situation  has  been  slightlv  improved  by  the  rejoining  of  Ukraine  to  Great 
Russia,  for  food  is  relatively  plentiful  in  tne  south;  but  no  great  improvement  in  the* 
situation  ia  possible  because  of  the  lack  of  transport. 
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MANA.OXMSIiT. 

Such  supplies  as  are  available  in  Soviet  Russia  are  being  utilized  with  considerable 
skill.  For  example,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  firing  with  wood,  the  Moscow-Petrograd 
express  keeps  up  to  its  schedule,  and  on  both  occasions  when  I  made  the  trip  it  took 
but  13  hours,  compared  to  the  12  hours  of  prewar  days. 

The  food  control  works  well,  so  that  there  is  no  abundance  alongside  of  fomine. 
Powerful  and  weak  alike  endure  about  the  same  degree  of  starvation. 

The  Soviet  government  has  made  great  efforts  to  i>erBuade  industrial  managers  and 
technical  experts  of  the  old  regime  to  enter  its  service.  Maay  verv  prominent  men 
have  done  so.  And  the  Soviet  Government  pays  them  as  high  as  |45,000  a  yeai  for 
their  services,  althoug^h  Lenin  gets  but  11,800  a  year.  TUs  very  anomalous  situation 
arises  from  the  principle  that  any  believing  communist  must  adhere  to  the  scale  of 
wages  established  by  the  government,  but  if  the  government  conaiders  it  necessary 
to  have  the  assistance  of  any  anticommunist,  it  is  permitted  to  pay  him  as  much  ai 
he  demands. 

All  meetings  of  workmen  during  work  hours  have  been  prohibited,  with  the  result 
that  the  loafinsr  which  was  so  fatal  during  the  Kerensky  regime  has  been  overcome  and 
discipline  has  oeen  restored  in  the  factories  as  in  the  army. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Terror. — ^The  red  terror  is  over.  During  the  x>eriod  of  its  power  the  extraordinary 
commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  counter  revolution,  which  was  the  instrum^it  of 
the  terror,  executed  aoout  1,500  persons  in  Petronad,  500  in  Moscow,  and  3,000  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country — 5,000  in  all  Russia.  These  fi^^ures  agree  with  thoee  which 
were  brought  back  from  Russia  by  Maj.  Ward  well,  and  masmuch  as  I  have  checked 
them  from  Soviet,  anti-Soviet,  and  neutral  sources  I  believe  them  to  be  ap|>roximately 
correct.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  in  the  white  terror  in  soutiiem 
Finland  alone,  according  to  official  figures.  Gen.  Mannerheim  executed  without  trial 
12,000  working  men  and  women.  # 

Order.^One  feels  as  safe  in  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  as  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  or  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  the  streets  of  these  cities  are  dismal,  because 
of  the  closing  of  retail  shops  whose  functions  are  now  concentrated  in  a  few  large 
nationalized  '' department  stores.''  Petrograd,  furthermore,  has  been  des^ted  by 
half  its  population;  but  Moscow  teems  with  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  con- 
tained before  the  war.  The  only  noticeable  difference  in  the  theaters,  opera,  and 
ballet  is  that  they  are  now  run  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  education, 
which  prefers  classics  and  sees  to  it  that  working  men  and  women  and  children  are 

Cm  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  performances  and  that  they  are  instructed  before- 
d  in  the  significance  and  beauties  of  the  productions. 

Morals. — Prostitutes  have  disappeared  from  sight,  the  economic  reasons  for  their 
career  having  ceased  to  exist.  Family  life  has  been  absolutely  unchanged  by  the 
revolution.  I  have  never  heard  more  genuinely  mirthful  laughter  than  when  1  told 
Lenin,  Tchitcherin,  and  Litvinov  that  much  of  the  world  believed  that  womoi  had 
been  "nationalized.''  This  lie  is  so  wildly  fantastic  that  they  will  not  isven  take  the 
trouble  to  deny  it.  Respect  for  womanhood  was  never  greater  than  in  Russia  to-day 
Indeed,  the  day  I  reached  Petrograd  was  a  holiday  in  honor  of  wives  and  mothers. 

EdtuMtion. — ^The  achievements  of  the  department  of  education  under  Lunachaisky 
have  been  very  great.  Not  only  have  all  the  Russian  classics  been  reprinted  in 
editions  of  three  and  five  million  copies  and  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  people,  but 
thousands  of  new  schools  for  men,  women,  and  children  have  been  opened  in  all  parts 
of  Russia.  Furthermore,  workingmen's  and  soldiers'  clubs  have  been  organiz^  in 
many  of  the  palaces  of  yesteryear,  where  the  people  are  instructed  by  means'of  movins 
pictures  and  lectures.  In  the  art  galleries  one  meets  classes  of  working  men  and 
women  being  instructed  in  the  beauties  of  the  pictures.  The  cliildren's  schools  have 
been  entirely  reorganized,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  every  child  a  good 
dinner  at  school  every  day.  Furthermore,  very  remarkable  schools  have  been  opened 
for  defective  and  ovemervous  children.  On  the  theory  that  genius  and  insanity  are 
closely  allied,  these  children  are  taught  from  the  first  to  compose  music,  paint  pictures, 
sculpt  and  write  poetry,  and  it  is  asserted  that  some  very  valuable  results  have  been 
achieved,  not  only  in  the  way  of  productions  but  also  in  the  way  of  restoring  the 
nervous  systems  of  the  children. 

MORALE. 

The  belief  of  the  convinced  communists  in  their  cause  is  almost  religious.  Never 
in  any  relinous  service  have  I  seen  higher  emotions^  unity  than  prevailed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  in  celebration  of  the  foundation  of  the  Tlurd  Socialist 
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Intemationrift.  The  remaik  of  one  voung  man  to  me  when  I  questioned  him  in 
legard  to  his  starved  appearance  is  characteristic.  He  replied  very  simply:  "I  am 
raLdy  to  give  another  year  of  starvation  to  our  revolution.'^ 

STATEMENTS  OF  LEA  DEBS  OF  OFFOSmON  FABTIB8. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  me  hy  Volsky,  leader  of  the  right  social 
revolutionaries,  the  largest  opi>osition  parly: 

"Intervention  of  any  kind  will  prolong  the  regime  of  the  Bolsheviki  by  compellin- 
us,  like  all  honorable  Kusalans,  to  drop  opposition  and  rally  round  the  soviet  govern- 
ment in  defense  of  the  revolution.  With  regard  to  help  to  individual  groups  or  govern- 
ments fighting  against  soviet  Russia,  we  see  no  difference  between  such  mtervention 
and  the  sending  of  troops.  If  the  allies  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, sooner  or  later  the  peasant  masses  will  make  their  will  felt  and  they  are  alike 
against  the  bouigeoiide  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

'*If  by  any  chance  Kolchak  and  Denikin  were  to  win,  they  would  have  to  kill  in 
tens  of  thousands  where  the  Bolsheviki  have  had  to  kill  in  hundreds  and  the  result 
would  be  the  complete  ruin  and  collapse  of  Russia  into  anarchy.  Has  not  the  Ukraine 
been  enough  to  U»ch  the  allies  that  occupation  by  non-Bolshevik  troops  merely  turns 
into  Bolsheviki  those  of  the  population  who  were  not  Bolsheviki  before?  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  really  fighting  a^inst  bourgeois  dictatorship.  We  are, 
therefore,  prepared  to  help  them  in  every  possible  way.  * 

"Grandmotner  Ekaterina  Constantinovna  Breshkovskaya  has  no  sort  of  authority, 
either  from  the  assembly  of  members  of  the  all  Russian  constituent  assembly  or  from 
the  party  of  social  revolutionaries.  Her  utterances  in  Americi^  if  she  is  preaching 
intervention,  represent  her  personal  opinions  which  are  categimcally  repudiated  by 
the  party  of  social  revolutionaries,  which  has  decisively  expressed  itself  against  the 
permissibility  of  intervention,  direct  or  indirect." 

Volsky  signed  this  latter  statement:  "V.  Volsky,  late  president  of  the  assembly  of 
members  of  the  all  Russian  constituent  assembly.^' 

Martov,  leader  of  the  Menshiviki,  stated:  "The  Menshiviki  are  a^inst  every  form 
of  intervention,  direct  or  indirect,  because  by  providing  the  incentive  to  militariza- 
tion it  is  bound  to  emphasize  the  least  desirable  qualities  of  the  revolution.  Further, 
the  needs  of  the  army  overwhelm  all  efforts  at  meeting  the  needs  of  sociaJ  and  economic 
reconstruction.  Agreement  with  the  soviet  government  woidd  lessen  the  tension. 
of  defense  and  would  unmuzzle  the  opposition,  who,  while  the  soviet  government  is 
attacked,  are  prepared  to  help  in  its  delense,  wnile  reserving  until  peace  their  efforts 
to  alter  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

"The  forces  that  would  support  intervention  must  be  dominated  by  those  of  extreme 
reaction  because  all  but  the  reactionaries  are  prepared  temporarily  to  sink  their 
differences  with  the  Bolsheviki  in  order  to  defend  the  revolution  as  a  whole." 

Martov  finally  expressed  himself  as  convinced  that,  given  peace,  Ufe  itself  and  the 
needs  of  the  country  will  bring  about  the  changes  he  desires. 


The  soviet  army  now  numbers  between  1,000,000  and  1,200,000  troops  of  the  line. 
Nearly  all  these  soldiers  are  yoimg  men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  27.  The  morale 
of  regiments  varies  greatly.  The  convinced  communists,  who  compose  tiie  bulk  of 
the  army,  fight  with  cnuading  enUiusiasm.  Other  regiments,  composed  of  patriots 
but  noncommunists,  are  less  spirited:  other  regiments  composed  of  men  who  have 
entered  the  army  for  the  slightly  higner  bread  ration  are  distinctly  untrustworthy.* 
Oreat  numbers  of  officers  of  the  old  army  are  occupying  important  executive  posts 
in  the  administration  of  the  new  army,  but  are  under  control  of  convinced  communist 
supervisors.  Nearly  all  the  lower  grade  officers  of  the  army  are  workmen  who  have 
displayed  courage  in  the  ranks  and  nave  been  trained  in  special  officer  schools.  Dis- 
cipline has  been  restored  and  on  the  whole  the  spirit  of  the  army  appears  to  be  very 
high,  particularly  since  its  recent  successes.  The  soldiers  no  longer  nave  ^e  beaten 
dog-Uxe  look  which  distinguished  them  under  the  Czar  but  carry  themselves  like 
freemen  and  curiously  like  Americans.    They  are  popular  with  the  people. 

I  witnessed  a  review  of  15,000  troops  in  Petrograa.  The  men  marcned  well  and 
their  equipment  of  shoes,  uniforms,  nfles,  and  machine  guns  and  light  artillerv  was 
excellent.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  no  big  ^uns,  no  aeroplanes,  no  gas  shells, 
no  liquid  fire,  nor  indeed,  any  of  the  more  refined  instruments  of  destruction. 

The  testimony  was  universal  that  recruiting  for  the  army  is  easiest  in  the  districts 
which  having  once  lived  under  the  soviet  were  over  run  by  anti-soviet  forces  and  then 
reoccupied  by  the  Red  Army. 


s 
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Trotekv  is  enofmously  proud  off  the  army  he  has  created,  but  it  is  notewortiinr  that 
even  he  is  ready  to  disrand  the  army  at  once  if  peace  can  be  obtained  in  order  tnat  a]| 
the  brains  and  eneigy  it  contains  may  be  turned  to  restoring  the  nonnal  life  of  the 

country.  • 

LXNDf'S  PKBBTiaB. 

The  hold  which  Lenin  hae  gained  on  the  imagination  of  the  Buaaian  people  makes 
his  position  ahnost  that  of  a  dictator.  There  is  already  a  Lenin  legend.  He  is  re- 
garcted  as  almost  a  prophet.  EUs  picture,  usually  accompanied  by  that  of  Karl  Marx, 
hangs  eveivwhere.  In  Russia  one  never  hears  Lenin  and  Trotsid  spoken  of  in  the 
same  breatn  as  is  usual  in  the  western  world.  Lenin  is  regarded  as  in  a  class  by  hira 
self.    Trotski  is  but  one  of  the  lower  order  of  mortals. 

When  I  called  on  Lenin  at  the  Kremlin  I  had  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  a  dele- 
gation of  peasants  left  his  room.  They  had  .heard  in  their  village  that  Comrade  Lenin 
was  hungry.  And  they  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  carrying  800  poods  of  Ixead  as 
the  fidf t  of  the  village  to  Lenin.  Just  before  them  was  another  delegation  of  peasants 
to  wnom  the  report  had  come  that  Comrade  Lenin  was  working  in  an  unheated  room. 
They  came  bearing  a  stove  and  enough  firewood  to  heat  it  for  three  months.  Lenin 
is  the  only  leader  who  receives  such  gifts.    And  he  turns  them  into  the  common  fund. 

Face  to  face  Lenin  is  a  very  stnkisg  man — straightforward  and  direct,  but  also 
genial  and  wiUi  a  large  humor  and  serenity. 

CONCBS8ION8. 

The  soviet  government  recognizes  very  clearly  the  undesirability  of  minting  con- 
cessions to  foreigners  and  is  ready  to  do  so  only  because  of  necessiUr.  The  memb^i 
of  the  Grovemment  realize  that  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  will  be  illusory  unless  the 
soviet  government  is  able  to  establish  credits  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  the 
United  ^tes  and  England,  so  that  goods  may  be  bought  in  those  countries.  For 
Russia  tOKlay  is  in  a  position  to  export  only  a  litde  gold,  a  little  platinum,  a  little 
hemp,  flax,  and  wood.  These  exports  will  be  utterly  inadequate  to  pay  for  the  vast 
quantity  of  imports  which  Russia  needs.  Russia  must,  therefore,  obtain  credit  at 
any  price.  The  members  of  the  soviet  government  realize  fully  that  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  tiie  obtaining  of  credit  the  payment  of  foreign  debts  must  be  resumed  and. 
therefore,  are  ready  to  pay  such  debts.  But  even  thou^  these  debts  are  paid  the 
members  of  the  soviet  government  believe  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  borrow  money 
in  foreign  countries  on  anjr  mere  promise  to  pay.  The^  believe,  therefore,  that  they 
will  have  to  grant  concessions  in  Russia  to  foreigners  m  order  to  obtain  immediate 
credit.  They  desire  to  avoid  this  expedient  if  in  any  way  it  shall  be  possible,  but  if 
absolutely  necessary  they  are  ready  to  adopt  it  in  order  to  begin  the  restoration  of 
the  normal  life  of  the  country. 


TBZT  OF  PROJBCTBD  PBACB  PBOPOSAL  BY  THB  ALLIED  AND  ASSOCIATBD  OavlBRNMBNTS. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  hostilities  shall  cease  on  a  I 

fronts  in  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  on *  and  that 

no  new  hostilities  shall  begin  after  this  date,  pending  a  conference  to  be  hdd  at ' 

on .* 

The  duration  of  the  armistice  to  be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual 
consent,  and  all  parties  to  the  armistice  to  undertake  not  to  employ  the  p^iod  of  the 
armistice  to  transfer  troops  and  war  material  to  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
'Empire. 

Tne  conference  to  discuss  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  revision  by  the  conference: 

1.  All  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the 
former  RussianEmpire  and  Finland  to  remain  in  full  control  of  the  territories  which 
they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes  efifective,  except  insofar  as 
the  conference  may  agree  upon  the  transfer  of  territories;  until  the  peoples  inhabiting 
the  territories  controlled  by  these  de  facto  governments  shall  themsetyes  determine 
to  change  their   governments.    The  Russian  soviet  government,  the  other  soviet 

1  The  date  of  the  armlstioe  to  be  set  at  least  a  week  after  the  date  when  the  allied  and  associatfld  gowni- 
ments  make  this  proposal. 

>  The  soviet  govemmeat  greatly  prefers  that  the  conlerenoe  should  be  held  in  a  aeatral  country  andkabo 
that  either  a  radio  or  a  direct  telegraph  wire  to  Kosoow  should  be  pat  at  its  disposal. 

*  The  conference  to  begin  not  later  than  a  week  after  the  armistice  takes  efEact  and  the  soviet  sovemmaot 
greatlv  prefers  that  tlie  period  between  the  date  of  the  armistloe  and  the  first  meeting  of  tba  oonferaDoe 
should  be  only  three  days,  IT  possible. 
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governments,  and  all  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire^^  the  allied  and  associated  governments,  and  the  other 
mvemments  which  are  operating  against  the  soviet  governments,  including  Mnland, 
Poland,  Galicia,  Koumania,  Annenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afganistan,  to  agree  not  to 
attempt  to  upset  bv  force  the  existing  de  facto  governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  tlie  former  Russian  Empire  and  other  Governments  signatory  to  this 
agreement." 

2.  The  economic  blockade  to  be  raised  and  trade  relations  between  soviet  Russia 
and  the  allied  and  associated  countries  to  be  reestablished  under  condi^ons  which 
^will  insure  that  supplies  from  the  allied  and  associated  countries  are  made  available  on 
equal  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  Russian  people. 

3.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  unhindered  transit  on  all 
railways  and  the  use  of  all  ports  which  belinged  to  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  to 
Finland  and  are  necessary  for  the  disembarkation  and  transportation  of  passeng^ 
and  goods  between  their  territories  and  the  sea;  detailed  arrangements  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  {)rovision  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the  conference. 

4.  ^he  citizens  of  the  soviet  rq)ublic8  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry 
into  the  allied  and  associated  countries  as  well  as  into  all  countries  which  have  been 
formed  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Rusjrian  Empire  and  Finland;  also  the  ri^ht  of 
sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  m  the 
domestic  politics  of  those  countries.' 

Nationals  of  the  allied  and  associated  countries  and  of  the  other  countries  above 
named  to  have  the  richt  of  free  entry  into  the  soviet  rex>ublics  of  Russia;  also  the 
right  of  sojourn  and  of  circulation  and  full  security,  provided  they  do  not  interfere 
in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  soviet  republics. 

.  The  allied  andf  associated  governments  and  other  Governments  which  have  been 
set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  have  the  right 
to  send  officml  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  the  various 
Russian  soviet  republics.  The  soviet  governments  of  Russia  to  have  the  right  to 
send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity  into  all  the  alli^  and 
associated  countries  and  into  the  nonsovient  countries  whicn  have  been  formed  on 
the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  FinlaSid. 

5.  The  soviet  governments,  and  other  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the 
territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland,  to  aye  a  general  amnesty  to  all 
politicsu  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners.  The  alliea  and  associated  governments 
to  Rove  a  general  amnesty  to  all  Russian  political  opponents,  offenders  and  prisoners, 
ana  to  their  own  nationals  who  have  been  or  may  be  prosecuted  for  giving  help  to 
soviet  Russia.  AH  Russians  who  have  fought  in,  or  otherwise  aided  the  armies  opposed 
to  the  soviet  governments,  and  those  opposed  to  the  other  governments  whicn  have 
been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  be  included 
in  this  amnesty. 

All  prisoners  of  war  of  non-Russian  powers  detained  in  Russia,  likewise  all  nationals 
of  those  powers  now  in  Russia  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation.  The  Russian 
priBonera  of  war  in  whatever  foreign  country  they  may  be,  likewise  all  Russian 
nationals,  including  the  Russian  soldiers  and  officers  abroad  and  those  serving  in  all 
foreign  armies  to  be  given  full  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  agreement  all  troops  of  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated Governments  and  other  non-Russian  Governments  to  b^  withdrawn  from 
RuflBia  and  military  assistance  to  cease  to  be  given  to  antisoviet  governments  which 
have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire. 

The  soviet  governments  and  the  antisoviet  Governments  which  have  been  set  up 
on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and  Finland  to  begin  to  reduce  their 
armies  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same  rate,  to  a  peace  footing  immediately  alter  the 
signing  of  this  agreement.  The  conference  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  just 
method  of  inspecting  and  controlling  tiiis  simultaneous  demobilization  and  also  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  and  the  cessation  of  military  assistance  to  the  antisoviet 
governments. 

7.  The  allied  and  associated  governments,  taking  cognizance  of  the  statement  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  in  its  note  of  February  4,  in  regird  to  its  foreign  debts, 
propose  as  an  integral  part  of  this  agreement  that  the  soviet  governments  and  the 
other  govemmehts  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  Ediall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligations  of 

>  The  AlUed  and  assooUited  goveniments  to  imdertake  to  see  to  it  that  the  de  facto  govemmeDts  of  Qer- 
many  do  not  attempt  to  upset  by  foroe  the  de  facto jgovernments  of  Russia.  The  de  facto  governments 
which  have  been  set  up  an  uie  territoiT  of  the  former  Russia  Empire  to  undertake  not  to  attempt  to  upset 
b7  force  the  de  facto  governments  of  Germany. 

•  It  Is  considered  essential  by  the  soviet  government  that  the  allied  and  associated  governments  should 
tee  to  it  that  Poland  and  all  neutral  countnes  aztend  the  sama  rights  as  the  allied  and  associated  countries. 
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the  former  RuBsian  £knpire,  to  foreign  States,  portieB  to  this  sgreement,  and  to  the 
nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  these  debts  to  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  conference,  regard  being  had  to  the  present  financial  position  ol 
Russia.  The  Russian  gold  seized  by  the  Czecho-Slovako  in  Elazan  or  taken  from  Ger- 
many by  the  allies  to  be  regarded  as  partial  payment  of  the  portions  of  the  debt  due 
from  the  soviet  republics  of  Russia. 

The  soviet  government  of  Russia  undertakes  to  accept  the  foreoging  proposal  pro- 
vided it  is  miuie  not  later  than  April  10,  1919. 

Senator  Knox.  To  whom  did  you  hand  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  handed  copies  of  this  personally  to  Secretary 
Lansing,  Col.  House,  Gen.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Henry  White,  and  I  handed 
a  second  copy,  for  the  President,  to  Mr.  Lansing.  Secretary  Lansins 
wrote  on  it,  ** Urgent  and  immediate;"  put  it  in  an  envelop,  and  i 
took  it  up  to  the  I*resident's  house. 

Senator  Knox.  At  the  same  time  that  you  handed  in  this  report, 
did  you  hand  them  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  The  propoi^  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  appended 
to  this  report. 

Senator  Knox.  It  is  a  part  of  the  report ! 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  It  is  a  part  of  the  report  which  I  have  already  read. 
There  comes  first  an  appendix  explaining  the  statements  which  I 
have  just  read,  andgivmg  the  evidence  I  nave  for  them. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  there  anv  formal  meeting  of  the  peace  con« 
ference,  or  of  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  to  act  upon  this 
suggestion  and  upon  your  report? 

Mr.  BtTLLrrr.  It  was  actea  upon  in  a  very  lengthy,  long-drawn-out 
manner. 

Immediately  on  my  return  I  was  first  asked  to  appear  before  the 
American  Commission.  First,  the  night  I  got  back  i  nad  a  couple  of 
hours  with  Col.  House,  in  which  I  went  over  the  whole  matter.  Col. 
House  was  entirelv  and  quite  decidedly  in  favor  of  making  peace, 
if  possible,  on  the  oasis  of  this  proposal. 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  before  the  other  Commissioners,  and 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Lansing,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr.  Henry  White  all  the 
morning  and  most  of  the  afternoon.  We  had  a  long  discussion,  at 
the  encTof  which  it  was  the  sense  of  the  commissioners'  meeting  that 
it  was  highly  desirable  to  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  on  this  oasis. 

The  next  morning  I  had  breakfast  with  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoi^e  at  his 
apartment.  Gen.  Smuts  and  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  and  Mr.  Philip 
Kerr  were  also  present,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  at  considerable 
length.  I  brought  Mr.  Lloyd-George  the  official  text  of  the  proposd, 
the  same  official  one,  in  that  same  envelop,  which  I  have  just  snown 
to  vou.  He  had  previously  read  it,  it  having  been  telegraphed  from 
Helsingfors.  As  ne  had  previously  read  it,  ne  merely  glanced  over 
it  and  said,  ^'That  is  the  same  one  1  have  already  read,  and  he  handed 
it  to  Gen.  Smuts,  who  was  across  the  table,  and  said,  ''General,  this 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest,  and  you  ought  to  read  it 
right  away.''  Gen.  Smuts  read  it  immediately,  and  said  he  thought 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. Mr.  Lloyd-George,  however,  said  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  could  do  witn  British  public  opinion.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  Daily 
Mail  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  ''As  long  as  the  British  press  is  doing 
this  kind  of  thing  how  can  you  expect  me  to  be  sensible  about 
Russia?"  The  Daily  Mail  was  roanng  and  screaming  about  the 
whole  Russian  situation.    Then  Mr.  Lloyd-George  said,  "Of  course 
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all  the  reports  we  get  from  people  we  send  in  there^  are  in  this  same 
general  direction,  but  we  have  got  to  send  in  somebody  who  is  known 
to  the  whole  world  as  a  complete  conservative,  in  order  to  have  the 
whole  world  believe  that  the  report  he  brings  out  is  not  simply  the 
utterance  of  a  radical.''  He  then  said,  *'I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
Lansdowne  to  go?"  Then  he  inmiediately  corrected  himself  and 
said,  *'No;  it  would  probably  kiU  him."  Then  he  said,  **I  wish  I 
could  send  Bob  Cecil,  but  we  have  got  to  keep  him  for  the  league  of 
nations. "  And  he  said  to  Smuts,  **lt  would  be  splendid  if  you  could 
go,  but,  of  course,  you  have  got  the  other  job,"  which  was  goin^  down 
to  Hungary.  A/terwards  he  said  he  thought  the  most  desirable^man 
to  send  was  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  brother; 
that  he  would  be  respectable  enough  and  well  known  enough  so  that 
when  he  came  back  and  made  the  same  report  it  would  go  down  with 
British  public  opinion.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  then  urged  me  to  make 
public  my  report.  He  said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
pubhcity  given  to  the  actual  conditions  in  Russia,  which  he  recog- 
nized were  as  presented. 

I  saw  Mr.  Balfour  that  afternoon  with  Sir  Eric  Dnmmiond,  who 
at  that  time  was  acting  as  his  secretary.  He  is  now  secretaryof  the 
league  of  nations.  We  discussed  the  entire  matter.  Sir  *William 
Wiseman  told  me  afterward  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  thoroughly  in 
favor  of  the  proposition. 

Well,  to  cut  the  story  short,  first  the  President  referred  the  matter 
to  Col.  House.  He  left  his  decision  on  the  matter  with  Col.  House, 
as  was  his  usual  course  of  procedure  in  most  such  matters.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  also  agreed  in  advance  to  leave  the  preparation  of  the 

{>roposal  to  Col.  House;  that  is,  he  said  he  would  be  disposed  to  go  at 
east  as  far  as  we  would  and  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  President 
and  Col.  House.  Col.  House  thereupon  asked  me  to  prepare  a  reply 
to  this  proposal,  which  I  did. 

Col.  House  in  the  meantime  had  seen  Mr.  Orlando,  and  Mr.  Orlando 
had  expressed  himself  as  entirely  in  favor  of  making  peace  on  this 
basis^  at  least  so  Col.  House  informed  me  at  the  time.  The  French, 
I  believe,  had  not  yet  been  approached  formally  on  the  matter. 

Senator  Knox,  fey  the  way,  right  here,  you  say  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
advised  you  to  make  your  report  public.    Did  you  make  it  public  ? 

Mr.  Bui-LiTT.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  (lesired  me  to  make  it 
public  for  the  enlightenment  that  ne  thou^t  it  might  give  to  public 
opinion. 

Senator  Knox.  But  you  did  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  attempted  to.  I  prepared  a  statement  for  the 
press  based  on  my  report,  giving  the  facts,  which  I  submitted  to  the 
commission  to  be  given  out.  No  member  of  the  commission  was 
ready  to  take  the  responsibility  for  publicity  in  the  matter  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  President.  The  President  received  it  and  decided  that 
he  did  not  want  it  given  out.  He  thought  he  would  rather  keep  it 
secret,  and  in  spite  of  the  urgings  of  the  other  commissioners  he  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  that  point  of  view,  and  my  report  has  never  been 
made  public  until  this  moment. 

Col.  House  asked  me  to  prepare  a  declaration  of  policy,  a  statement 
based  on  this  proposal  of  the  soviet  government.     It  was  to  be  an 
ironclad  declaration  which  we  knew  m  advance  would  be  accepted' 
by  the  soviet  government  if  we  made  it,  and  he  thought  that  the 
President  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  would  put  it  through. 
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Senator  Brandeobe.  Did  you  attend  that  meeting  of  the  com- 
mission  when  that  report  was  considered  by  the  American  Commis- 
•eion  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  first  handed  each  member  of  the  conunission  mj 
report.  I  had  appeared  before  them  and  discussed  my  missiozi  fc: 
an  entire  day.    They  sat  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon. 

Senator  Brandegee.  I  wondered  whether  you  were  present  whet 
the  President  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  give  it  out,  not  to 
make  it  public. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.  Then  upon  order  of  CJol.  House 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred,  I  prepared  this  declaration  of 
policy.  I  prepared  it  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Whitney  Shepherdson. 
who  was  Col.  House's  assistant  secretary,  and  also  versed  in  inter- 
national law.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  of  any  importance,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  the  only  direct  proposition  to  accent 
their  proposal  which  was  prepared.  Col.  House  took  this  and  held 
it  under  advisement  and  discussed  it,  I  believe;  with  the  President 
and  other  persons. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  better  be  printed. 

The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Bullitt  ExmBir  No.  19. 

▲  DECLARATION  OF  POUCT  ISSUED  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  GOVEKNICBNTS 

AND  AN  OFFER  OF  AN  ARMISTICE. 

The  representatives  of  the  States  assembled  in  conference  at  Paris  recently  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  oiganized  groups  in  Russia  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to  send 
delegates  to  Prince  s  Island.  These  del^^tes  were  asked  to  *' confer  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  associated  powers  in  the  rreest  and  frankest  way,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  wishes  of  all  sections  of  the  Russianpeople  and  bringing  about,  if  possible, 
aome  understanding  and  agreement  by  which  Kussia  may  work  out  her  own  purposes 
and  happy  cooperative  relations  may  be  established  between  her  people  ana  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world."  The  truce  of  arms  was  not  declared,  and  the  meeting 
•did  not  take  place. 

The  people  of  Russia  are  laboring  to-day  to  establish  the  system  of  government 
under  which  they  shall  live.  .  Their  task  is  one  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  and  should 
not  be  further  complicated  by  the  existence  of  misapprehensions  among  the  Russian 
people  or  throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  associated 
powers,  now  sitting  in  the  conference  of  Paris,  have  determined  to  state  publicly 
what  they  had  in  mind  to  sa^  throuj^h  their  dele^tes  to  Prince's  Island  concerning 
the  policies  which  govern  their  relations  with  the  Russian  people. 

Thev  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  they  do  not  intend  to  interfere  in  ajuv  way  with 
the  solution  of  the  political,  social,  or  economic  problems  of  Russia.  They  oeliere 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  lareely  depend  upon  a  right  settlement  of  these  mat- 
ters; but  they  eoually  recognize  that  any  right  settlement  must  proceed  from  the 
Russian  people  tnemselves,  unembarrassed  by  influence  or  direction  from  without. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  associated  powers  desired  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
they  can  have  no  dealings  with  any  Russian  Government  which  shall  invade  the 
territory  of  its  neighbors  or  seek  to  impose  its  will  upon  other  peoples  by  force.  The 
full  authority  and  military  power  of  the  associated  governments  will  stand  in  ^e  way 
of  any  such  attempt. 

The  task  of  creating  a  stable  government  demands  all  the  great  strength  of  Russia, 
healed  of  the  famine,  misery,  and  disease  which  attend  and  delay  the  reconstruction. 
The  associated  powers  have  solemnly  pledged  their  resources  to  relieve  the  stricken 
regions  of  Europe.  Their  efforts,  begun  in  Belgium  and  in  nordiem  France  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  now  extend  to  exhausted  peoples  from  Finland  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  Ports  long  idle  are  busy  again.  Trainloads  of  food  are  moved  into  the  interior 
and  there  are  distributed  with  an  impartial  hand.  Industry  is  awiJs:ened,and  Ufe  is 
resumed  at  the  point  where  it  was  broken  off  by  war.  These  measures  of  relief  will  be 
continued  until  peace  is  signed  and  untO  nations  are  once  more  able  to  provide  for 
their  needs  through  the  normal  channels  of  commerce. 
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tin?,-.'. 

[Qej^.,       It  is  the  earnest  deeore  of  the  asBociated  peoples  similarly  to  aasaage  the  distress 
'^  of  millions  of  men  and  women  in  Russia  and  to  provide  them  with  such  ph^cal 
conditions  as  will  make  life  possible  and  desirable.    Belief  can  not  be  enectively 
rendered,  however,  except  by  the  employment  of  all  available  transportation  facilitieB 
and  the  active  cooperation  of  those  exercising  authority  within  the  country.    These 

fvi>^  requiBites  can  not  be  assured  while  Russia  is  still  at  war. 

The  allied  and  associated  governments,  therefore,  propose  an  agreement  between 
themselves  and  all  governments  now  exercisinj^  political  authority  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  together  with  Poland,  G^alicia, 
Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan,  tnat  hostilities  against  one 

another  shall  cease  on  all  fronts  within  these  territories  on  April at  noon;  that 

fresh  hostilities  shall  not  be  be^un  during  the  period  of  this  armistice,  and  that  no 
troops  or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be  transferred  to  or  within  these 
territories  so  long  as  the  armistice  shall  continue.  The  duration  of  the  armistice  shall 
be  for  two  weeks,  unless  extended  by  mutual  consent. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  such  of  these  Governments  as 
are  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  this  armistice  diall  send  not  more  thtm  three  repre- 
sentatives each,  t(»^ther  with  necessary  technical  exxx^rts,  to where  tney 

shall  meet  on  April with  representativee  of  the  idlied  and  associated  Govern- 
ments in  conference  to  discuss  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  the  following  principles: 

(1)  All  signatory  Governments  shall  remain,  as  against  each  other,  in  full  control 
of  the  temtories  which  thev  occin>y  at  the  moment  when  the  annistice  becomes 
effective;  subject  onl^r  to  sucn  rectincatlons  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference, 
or  until  the  peoples  inhabiting  these  tenitoriee  shall  themselves  voltmtarily  deter- 
mine to  change  their  Government. 

(2)  The  right  of  free  entry,  sojourn,  drculation,  and  full  security  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  several  signatories  to  the  citizens  of  each  other;  provided,  nowever,  that  such 
persons  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  seek  admittance,  and 

Srovided  also  that  they  do  not  interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
omestic  politics  of  that  country. 

(3)  The  right  to  send  offidal  representativee  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity 
shall  be  accorded  by  the  several  signatories  to  each  other. 

(4)  A  general  anmesW  shall  be  granted  by  the  various  signatories  to  all  political  or 
military  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners  who  are  so  regarded  because  of  their 
association  or  aflSiiation  with  another  signatory,  provided  that  they  have  not  otherwise 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 

(5^  Nationals  of  one  signatory  residing  or  detained  in  the  country  of  another  shall 
be  given  aU  possible  facilities  for  repatriation. 

(6)  The  amed  and  associated  Governments  shall  immediately  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  and  further  militarv  support  from  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
including  Finland,  and  the  various  Governments  within  that  territory  shall  effect  a 
simultaneous  reduction  of  armed  forces  according  to  a  scheme  of  demobilization  and 
control  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference. 

(7)  Any  economic  blockade  imposed  by  one  sifl^tory  as  against  another  shall  be 
lifted  and  trade  relations  shall  be  established,  subject  to  a  program  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  and  utilization  of  transport  facilities  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference. 

(8)  Provision  shall  be  made  by  the  conference  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  transit  and 
port  privil  ege  among  the  several  singatorles. 

(9)  The  conference  shall  be  competent  to  discuss  and  determine  any  other  matter 
which  bears  upon  the  problem  of  establishing  peace  within  the  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  and  the  reestablishment  of  international  relations 
among  the  sijgfnatories. 

Note. — If  it  is  desirable  to  include  a  specific  reference  to  Russia's  financial  obliga- 
tions, the  following  clause  (8  bis)  would  be  acceptable  to  the  soviet  government  at 
least :  "The  governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire  and  Finland  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  the  financial  obligations 
of  tne  former  Russian  Empire  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 
nationals  of  such  States,  Detailed  arrangements  lor  discharging  these  obli^tions  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  regard  being  had  to  the  present  financial  situation 
of  Russia. " 

Senator  Bbandegbe.  Was  this  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President? 

Mr.  BiTLLiTT.  The  first  night  after  I  got  in  Col.  House  went  to  the 
telephone  and  called  up  the  JPresident  right  away  and  told  him  that 
I  was  in,  and  that  he  thought  this  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
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tance,  and  that  it  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity  to  make  peace 
in  a  section  of  the  world  where  there  was  no  peace;  in  fact,  where 
there  were  23  wars.  The  President  said  he  would  see  me  the  next 
evening  down  at  Col.  [ouse's  office,  as  I  remember  it.  The  next 
evening,  however,  the  President  had  a  headache  and  he  did  not  come. 
The  following  afternoon  Col.  House  said  to  me  that  he  had  seen  the 
President  and  the  President  had  said  he  had  a  one-track  mind  and 
was  occupied  with  Germany  at  present,  and  he  could  not  think 
about  Russia,  and  that  he  had  left  the  ilussian  matter  all  to  him, 
Col.  House.  Therefore  I  continued  to  deal  with  Col.  House  directly 
on  it  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  delegate  of  the  President,  and  Lloyd- 
George,  in  the  matter.  I  used  to  see  Col.  House  every  day,  indeed 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  on  the  subject,  urging  him  to  obtain  action 
before  April  10,  which,  as  you  will  recall,  was  the  date  when  this 
proposal  was  to  expire. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Auchindoss  had  the  idea  of 
approaching  peace  with  Russia  by  a  feeding  proposition,  and  they 
had  approached  Mr.  Fridiof  Nansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  and  got  him 
to  write  and  send  the  followin£' letter  to  the  President.  You  doubt- 
less have  seen  his  letter  to  the  President. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BuLLTTT  Exhibit  No.  20. 

Pabu,  AprU  Sy  1919. 

Mt  Dbar  Mb.  PBBBn>BNT:  The  present  food  situation  in  Russia,  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  x>eople  are  dyinjg  monthly  from  sheer  starvation  and  disease,  is  one 
of  the  problems  now  uppermost  in  all  men's  minds.  As  it  appears  that  no  solution  of 
this  food  and  dis^we  question  has  so  far  been  reached  in  anv  direction,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  suggestion  from  a  neutral  point  of  view  for  the  alleviatioB  of  this  gigantic 
misery  on  purely  hiimanitarian  grounds. 

It  would  appear  to  me  possible  to  organize  a  purely  humanitarian  comxnisBion  for 
the  provisioning  of  Russia,  the  foodstuffs  and  meaical  supplies  to  be  paid  for,  perhaps, 
to  some  considerable  extent  by  Russia  itself,  the  justice  oi  distribution  to  be  g^uaranteed 
by  sudi  a  commission,  the  membership  of  the  commission  to  be  comprised  of  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  and  possibly  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swiss  nationalities.  ^  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  existing  authorities  in  Russia  would  refuse  the  intervention  of  such  a 
commission  of  wholly  nonpolitical  order,  devoted  solely  to  the  humanitarian  purpose 
of  saving  life.  If  thus  organized  upon  the  lines  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  it 
would  raise  no  question  of  |>olitical  recognition  or  negotiations  between  the  Allies 
with  the  existing  authorities  in  Russia. 

I  recoenize  keenly  the  large  political  issues  involved,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
under  what  conditions  you  would  approve  such  an  enterprise  and  wnether  such 
commission  could  look  for  actual  support  in  finance,  shipping,  and  food  and  medical 
supplies  from  the  United  States  Government. 

1  am  addressine  a  similar  note  to  Messrs.  Orlando,  Glemenceau,  and  Lloyd-George. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  President, 
YouiB,  most  respectfully, 

Fbidjof  Nansen. 

His  Excellency  the  PBBsrosNT, 

11  Place  des  EtaU-  Um$,  Parii. 

Senator  Knox.  I  think  that  was  published  in  nearly  all  the  papers. 

Mr.  BtTLLiTT.  Yes.  In  it  he  proposed  that  a  commission  should  be 
formed  at  once  for  the  feeding  oi  Russia,  because  of  the  frightful 
conditions  of  starvation  and  so  on.  Col.  House  decided  that  it  would 
be  an  easier  way  to  peace  if  we  could  get  there  via  the  feeding  nlan, 
under  the  guise  of  a  purely  humanitarian  plan,  if  we  could  ^ae  in 
tliat  way  instead  of  by  a  direct,  outright  statement  inviting  these 
people  to  sit  down  and  make  peace.  Therefore  he  asked  me  to  prepare 
a  reply  to  the  Nansen  letter,  which  I  have  here. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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BuLLirr  Exhibit  No.  21. 

Paris,  Franos,  April  4, 1919, 

Suggested  reply  to  Dr.  Naoflen  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  premiers 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy: 

Dbar  Dr.  N  ansbn  :  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  allied  and  associated  Government^, 
and  of  the  peoples  for  whom  they  speak,  to  assuage  the  distress  of  the  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  are  suffering  in  Russia.  The  associated  powers  have 
solemnlv  pledged  their  resources  to  relieve  the  stricken  r^ons  of  Europe.  Their 
efforts,  begun  m  Belgium  and  in  Northern  France  during  the  course  of  the  war,  now 
extend  to  exhausted  peoples  from  Finland  to  the  Dalmatian  coast.  Ports  lon^g;  idle 
are  bus^  again.  Trainlosids  of  food  are  moved  into  the  interior  and  there  are  distrib- 
uted with  an  impartial  hand.  Industry  is  awakened,  and  life  is  resumed  at  the 
point  where  it  was  oroken  off  by  war.  These  measures  of  relief  will  be  continued  until 
nations  are  once  more  able  to  provide  for  their  needs  tluough  the  normal  channels  of 
commerce. 

The  associated  peoples  desire  and  deem  it  their  duty  similarly  to  assist  in  relieving 
the  people  of  Russia  from  the  misery,  famine,  and  disease  which  oppress  them.  In 
view  of  the  responsibilities  which  have  already  been  undertaken  by  the  associated 
Governments  they  welcome  the  su^^estion  that  the  neutral  States  should  take  the 
intiative  in  the  matter  of  Russian  relief  and,  therefore,  are  prepared  to  state  in  accord- 
ance with  your  request,  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  approve  and  assist  a 
neutral  commission  for  the  provisioning  of  Russia. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  and  all  Governments  now  exercising  political 
authority  within  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland, 
together  with  Poland,  Galicia,  Roumania,  Armenia,  Azerbaidjan,  and  Afghanistan, 
shall  agree  that  hostilities  against  one  another  shall  cease  on  all  fronts  witMn  these 
territories  on  April  20  at  noon ;  that  f  redi  hostilities  shall  not  be  begun  during  the  period 
of  this  armistice,  and  that  no  troops  or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever  ^all  be 
transferred  to  or  within  these  territories  so  long  as  the  armistice  shall  continue.  The 
duration  of  the  armistice  shall  be  for  two  weeks  unless  extended  by  mutual  consent. 

The  allied  and  associated  Governments  propose  that  such  of  these  Governments  as 
are  willing  to  accept  the  terms  of  this  armistice,  shall  send  not  more  than  three  repre^ 
sentatives  each,  together  with  necessary  technical  experts,  to  Ohristiania,  where  tney 
shall  meet  on  April  25  with  representatives  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments 
in  conference  to  discuss  peace  and  the  provisioning  of  Russia,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
following  principles: 

1.  All  signatory  Governments  shall  remain,  as  against  each  other,  in  full  control 
of  the  territories  which  they  occupy  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  becomes 
effective,  subject  to  such  rectifications  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference,  or 
until  the  peoples  inhabiting  these  territories  shall  themselves  voluntarily  determine 
to  change  their  government. 

2.  The  right  of  free  entry,  sojourn,  circulation,  and  full  security  shall  be  accorded 
by  the  several  signatories  to  the  citizens  of  each  other;  provided,  however,  that  such 
persons  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  seek  admittance,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  they  do  not  interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
domestic  politics  of  that  country. 

3.  The  right  to  send  official  representatives  enjoying  full  liberty  and  immunity 
shall  be  accorded  by  the  several  signatories  to  one  another. 

4.  A  general  amnesty  shall  be  granted  by  the  various  signatories  to  all  political  or 
military  opponents,  offenders,  and  prisoners  who  are  so  treated  because  of  their  as- 
sociation or  affiliation  with  another  signatory,  provided  that  they  have  not  otherwise 
violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 

5.  Nationals  of  one  sigrnatory  residing  or  detained  in  the  country  of  another  shall  be 
given  all  possible  facilities  for  repatriation. 

6.  The  allied  and  associated  Governments  will  immediately  withdraw  their  armed 
forces  and  further  military  support  from  the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire, 
including  Finland  and  the  various  Governments  within  that  territory  shall  effect  a 
simultaneous  reduction  of  armed  forces  according  to  a  scheme  of  demobilization  and 
control  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  conference. 

7.  Any  economic  blockaae  imposed  by  one  signatory  as  against  another  shall  be 
lifted  and  trade  relations  shall  be  established,  subject  to  a  program  of  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  and  utilization  of  transport  facilities  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  those  neutral  States  which  are 
prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  provisioning  of  Russia. 

8.  Provision  shall  be  macle  by  the  conference  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  transit  and 
port  privileges  among  the  several  signatories. 
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9.  The  Governments  which  have  been  set  up  on  the  territonr  of  the  fonadr  Ronaa 
Empire  and  FinUind  shall  recognize  their  responsibility  for  tne  financial  obligatioiia 
of  the  former  Russian  Einpire  to  foreign  States  parties  to  this  agreement  and  to  the 
nationals  of  such  States.  Detailed  arrangements  tor  dischaiging  these  obli^tioas  shall 
be  i^reed  upon  by  the  conf erence»  regaid  being  had  to  the  [present  financial  eituation 
of  Russia. 

10.  The  conference  shall  be  competent  to  discuss  and  determine  any  other  matter 
which  bears  upon  the  provisioning  of  Russia,  the  problem  of  establishing  peace  within 
the  territory  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  including  Finland,  and  the  reestabligli- 
ment  of  international  relations  among  the  GOgnatories. 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  I  also  prepared  at  the  orders  of  Col.  House- 


Senator  KInox.  What  attitude  did  you  take  toward  the  Nansen 
proposal  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  At  first  I  opposed  it.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  original 
plan. 

Senator  Kno^.  You  were  in  favor  of  the  original  plan! 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  was  in  favor  of  direct,  straightforward  action  in  the 
matter.  However,  I  found  that  there  was  no  use  in  kicking  against 
the  pricks^  that  I  was  unable  to  persuade  the  commission  that  my 
point  of  view  was  the  correct  one.  Therefore  at  the  request  of  Col. 
House  I  wrote  out  a  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen,  in  which  I  embodied  a  peace 
proposal  so  that  it  would  have  meant  a  peace  conference  via  Nausea, 
which  was  what  was  desired. 

Senator  Bbandbgeb.  Was  that  letter  delivered  to  Nansen  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No.  I  gave  this  reply  of  mine  to  Col.  House.  Col. 
House  read  it  and  said  he  would  approve  it,  but  that  before  he  gave 
it  to  the  President  and  to  Lloyd -George  as  his  solution  of  the  way  to 
deal  with  this  Bu^sian  matter,  he  wished  it  considered  by  his  inter- 
national law  experts,  Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller,  and  it  was 
thereupon  turned  over  that  afternoon  to  Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr. 
Miller.     Does  the  Senator  desire  this  document  f 

Senator  Knox.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  material.    It  was  not  accepted  1 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was  not  accepted.  What  happened  in  regard  to 
this  was  that  Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller,  to  correct  its  le^ 
language,  produced  a  proposition  which  was  entirely  different,  which 
left  out  all  possibility  of  the  matter  coming  to  a  peace  conference,  and 
was  largely  an  offer  to  feed  Bussia  provided  Russia  put  all  her  rail- 
roads in  the  hands  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments.  I  have 
that  as  well. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Do  you  object  to  having  that  put  in  the 
record.  Senator  Knox  ? 

Senator  Ki^ox.  No. 

.Senator  Bbandeoee.  I  would  like  to  have  that  put  in. 

v(The  document  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  22. 
(Auchincloss-MlUer  proposal.) 

Draft  of  propoeed  letter  to  be  signed  by  President  Wilson  and  the  prime  ministere  of 

Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  in  rex>ly  to  Mr.  Nansen's  letter: 
Deaa  Sir:  The  situation  of  misery  and  suffering  in  Russia  which  is  described  in 
your  letter  of  April  3  is  one  which  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples  of  the  world, 
tteeardless  of  political  differences  or  shades  of  thougnt,  the  knowledge  that  thousands 
ana  perhaps  millions  of  men,  and  above  all  of  women  and  children  lack  the  food  and 
the  necessities  which  make  life  endurable  is  one  which  is  shocking  to  humanity. 

The  Governments  and  the  peoples  whom  we  represent,  without  thought  of  pohtical, 
military  or  financial  advantagei  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  proposal  which 
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would  relieve  the  existing  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  oommissioD^ 
as  you  propose,  purely  humanitarian  in  its  purpose,  would  offer  a  practicil  means  of 
carrying  out  the  beneficient  results  which  you  nave  in  view  and  could  not  either  in^ 
its  conception  or  its  operation  be  considered  as  having  in  view  any  other  aim  thanr 
*'the  humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life." 

It  is  true  that  there  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difficulties  owinir 
to  the  exiBting  situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  is 
the  existing  &  &cto  governments  of  Russia  are  all  willing  as  the  Ctovemments  and 
peoples  whom  we  represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of 
Kusaia,  no  political  difficulties  will  remain  as  obstacles  thereto. 

There  wiU  remain,  however,  the  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport  which  we  have 
mentioned  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  m  Kussia  itself.  The  problem  of 
supply  we  can  ourselves  safely  hope  to  solve  in  connection  with  the  advice  and  coop- 
eration of  such  a  commission  as  you  propose.  The  problem  of  transport  of  supplies^ 
to  Russia  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  and  other  neutral^ 
Governments. 

The  difficulties  of  transport  in  Russia  can.  in  large  degree  only  be  overcome  in 
Russia  itself.  So  for  as  possible,  we  would  endeavor  to  provide  iDcrea49ed  means  of 
transportation;  but  we  would  consider  it  essential  in  any  such  scheme  of  relief  that 
control  of  transportation  in  Russia,  so  far  as  was  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
supplies,  should  be  placed  wholly  under  a  such  commission  as  is  described  in  your 
letter  and  should  to  the  necessary  extent  be  freed  from  any  governmental  or  private 
control  whatsoever. 

The  real  human  element  in  the  situation,  even  supposing  all  these  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  is  ^e  problem  of  distribution,  the  problem  of  seeing  that  the  food 
reaches  the  starving,  the  medicines  the  sick,  the  clotiung  the  naked.  Subject  to  the 
supervision  of  sudi  a  commission,  this  is  a  problem  which  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  themselves  so  for  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  put  it  under 
their  control.  It  is  not  a  question  of  class  or  of  race  or  of  pobtics  but  a  question  of 
human  beings  in  need,  and  these  human  beings  in  each  locality  should  be  given,  a» 
under  the  re^me  of  the  Belgian  relief  comniiBsion,  the  fullest  opportunity  to  advise* 
the  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  their  community  is 
to  be  relieved.  Under  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the  purpose 
of  this  relief  was  humanitarian  and  not  political,  and  still  more  important,  under 
no  other  conditions  could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  fed.  Tliat  such  a 
course  would  involve  cessation  of  hostilities  by  Russian  troops  would  of  course  mean  a 
cessation  of  all  hostilities  on  the  Russian  fronts.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which  did 
not  mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace  would  be  futile,  and  would  be  impossible  to 
consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined,  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be* 
successfully  carried  into  effect  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 

Senator  Knox.  What  I  am  anxious  to  get  at  is  to  find  out  what 
became  of  your  report. 

Senator  Fall.  I  should  Hke  to  know  whether  Col.  House  approved' 
Mr.  Auchincloss's  and  Mr.  Miller's  report,  or  the  report  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  should  like  to  have*  this  clear,  and  if  I  can  read 
just  this  one  page  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  On  this  proposition  L 
wrote  the  following  memorandum  to  Mr.  Auchincloss  [reading]: 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  23. 

April  4, 1919. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  Auchincloss: 

Dear  Gordon:  I  have  studied  carefully  the  draft  of  the  reply  to  Dr.  Nansen  which* 
you  have  prepared.  In  spirit  and  substance  jrour  letter  differs  so  radically  from  the 
reply  which  I  consider  essential  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  any  constructive 
criticism.    And  I  shall  refimn  from  criticizing  your  rhetoric. 

There  are  two  proposals  in  your  letter,  however,  which  are  obviously  unfair  and' 
will  not,  I  am  certain ^  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  eovemment. 

1.  The  life  of  Russia  depends  upon  its  railroads;  and  vour  demand  for  control  of' 
transportation  by  the  commissipn  can  hardly  be  accepted  by  the  soviet  government 
which  knows  that  plots  for  the  destruction  of  railroad  bridges  were  hatched  in  the- 
American  consulate  in  Moscow.  You  are  aeking  the  soviet  government  to  put  its- 
head  in  the  lion's  mouth.    It  will  not  accept.    You  must  moderate  your  phrases. 

2.  When  you  speak  of  the  "cessation  of  hostilities  by  Russian  troops, ''you  fail  to 
jpeak  of  hostilities  by  troops  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments,  .a.number  oi 
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whom,  you  may  recall,  have  invaded  Rufisia.  Furthennore,  your  phrase  does  not 
cover  FinnB^  Esthonians,  Letts,  Poles,  etc.  In  addition,  you  say  absolutelv  noyiing 
about  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  the  allied  and  associated  Governments  mm  Rus- 
sian territory.  And,  most  important,  jrou  Ml  to  say  that  troops  and  military  supplies 
will  cease  to  \>e  sent  into  the  territorv  of  the  farmer  Russian  .Empire.  You  thmby 
go  a  long  wav  toward  proving  Trotsky's  thesis:  Hiat  any  azmistioe  will  simply  be 
used  by  the  Allies  as  a  period  in  which  to  supply  tanks,  aeroplanes,  gas  shells,  liquid 
fire,  etc. ,  to  the  various  antisoviet  governments.  As  it  stands,  your  annistice  poropQau 
is  absolutely  unfair,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  accepted  by  t^e  soviet  goven- 
ment. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WlLLZAM  G.  BinUUTT. 

Senator  New.  Otherwise  you  had  no  fault  to  find  with  it  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  Yes.  The  morning  after  Col.  House  had  told  me  he 
wished  to  submit  this  proposition  to  his  international  law  experts,  I 
came  as  usual  to  his  office  about  9.40,  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  was  on  his 
way  to  the  President  with  his  proposal,  the  Auchindoss-MiUer  pro- 
posal, as  Col.  House's  proposal.  But  I  got  that  stopped.  I  went  in 
to  Col.  House,  and  Col.  House  told  Mr.  Auchincloss  not  to  take  it 
up  to  the  President,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  doctor  up  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Auchincloss  ana  Mr.  Miller  to  the  Nansen  letter  so  that  it  might 
possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  soviet  government.  I  thereupon 
rewrote  the  Auchmcloss-Miller  letter,  but  I  was  forced  to  stick  very 
closely  to  the  text.  I  was  told  that  I  could  cut  things  out  if  I  wished 
to,  but  to  stick  very  qlosely  to  the  text,  which  I  did.  I  drew  this 
redraft  of  their  letter,  under  protest  at  the  whole  business.  My 
redraft  of  their  letter  was  finally  the  basis  of  the  reply  of  the  four  to 
Nansen.  I  have  both  these  documents  here,  my  reply — ^and  the 
four  took  that  reply — and  with  the  changes 

The  Chairman.  What  four — the  successors  of  the  ten? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  successors  of  the  10,  sir,  took  the  reply 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  four  at  that  moment? 

Mr.  BxjLLiTT.  M.  Orlando,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  M.  Ciemenceau,  and 
the  President.  This  extremely  mild  proposition,  which  really  had 
almost  no  chance  of  life,  was,  you  will  see,  in  no  sense  a  reply  to  these 
proposals  of  the  soviet  government.  This  is  my  attempt  to  doctor 
up  the  Auchincloss-Miller  proposition.  In  spite  of  every  effort  1 
could  make  to  obtain  definite  action  on  it,  the  reply  was  made  to 
me  that  this  reply  to  the  Nansen  proposal  would  be  a  sufficient 
reply  to  that  proposal  of  the*  soviet  government.     [Reading:] 

BuLUTT  Exhibit  No.  24. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  miser]^  and  suffering  in  Russia  described  in  your  letter  of  April  3 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples.  It  is  shocking  to  humanity  that  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  lacK  the  food  and  the  necessities,  which  make  life 
endurable. 

The  Governments  and  peoples  whom  we  represent  would  be  glad  to  cooperate, 
without  thought  of  political,  military,  or  financial  advantage,  in  any  proposal  which 
would  relieve  this  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  commission  as  >'ou 
propose  would  offer  a  practical  means  of  achieving  the  beneficent  results  you  have  in 
view,  and  could  not,  either  in  its  conception  or  its  operation,  be  considered  as  having 
any  other  aim  than  the  ''humanitarian  purpose  of  savins  life.'' 

There  are  great  difilculties  to  be  overcome,  political  difSculties,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  Russia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  apd  tzansport.  But  u  the  existing 
local  governments  of  Russia  are  as  willing  as  me  Governments  and  the  peoples  whom 
we  represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Russia,  no  political 
obstacle  will  remain.  There  will  remain,  however, '  the  difficulties  of  supply  and 
transport,  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  m  Kuseda 
itself.  The  problem  of  supply  we  can  ourselves  hope  to  solve,  in  connection  with  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  sudi  a  commission  as  you  propose.    The  problem  ol  tiana- 
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port  of  sapplies  to  RuBoia  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  ateistuice  of  your  own  and 
other  neutral  Govenunents.  The  problem  of  transport  in  Ruasia  and  of  distzibutioii 
can  be  solved  onlv  by  the  people  of  Russia  themselves,  with  the  assistance,  advice, 
and  supervision  ot  your  commission. 

Subiect  to  such  supervision^  the  problem  of  distribution  should  he  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russu  themselves.  The  people  in  each  locality  should  be 
g^ven,  as  under  the  regime  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  advise  your  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  tneir  com- 
mimity  is  to  be  relieved.  In  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  beiieved  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  relief  was  humanitarian,  and  not  political,  tmder  no  other  conditions 
could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  fea. 

That  such  a  course  would  involve  cessation  of  all  hostilities  within  the  territory 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  is  obvious.  And  the  cessation  of  hostilities  woulo, 
necessarily,  involve  a  complete  suspension  of  the  transfer  of  troops  and  military 
material  of  all  sorts  to  and  within  these  territories.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which 
did  not  mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace  would  be  futile,  and  would  be  impossible  to 
consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
euccesrfully  carried  into  effect,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 


Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  25. 

rbflt  of  prxaidbnt  wilson,  pbsmibbs  glbmbncbau,  llotd-gborgb,  and  orlando, 

to  dr.  nan8en,  april  17,  1919. 

Dear  Sir:  The  misery  and  suffering  in  Russia  described  in  your  letter  of  April  3 
appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all  peoples.  It  is  shocking  to  humanity  that  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  coildrenlack  the  food  and  the  necessities  which  make  life  endurable. 

The  Governments  and  peoples  whom  we  represent  would  be  glad  to  cooperate, 
without  thought  of  political,  military,  or  financial  advantage,  in  any  proposal  which 
would  relieve  this  situation  in  Russia.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  commiasion  as  you 
propose  would  offer  a  practical  means  of  achieving  the  beneficent  results  you  have  in 
view,  and  coUld  not,  either  in  its  conception  or  its  operation,  be  considered  as  having 
any  other  aim  that  the  '^ humanitarian  purpose  of  saving  life." 

There  are  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  political  difficulties,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing situation  in  Ruasia,  and  difficulties  of  supply  and  transport.  But  if  the  existing 
looeJ  governments  of  Russia  are  as  willing  as  the  Governments  and  people  whom  we 
represent  to  see  succor  and  relief  given  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  Russia,  no  political 
obstacle  will  remain. 

There  will  remain,  however,  the  difficulties  of  supply,  finance,  and  transport  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  also  the  problem  of  distribution  in  Russia  itself.  The  prob- 
lem of  supply  we  can  ourselves  nope  to  solve,  in  connection  with  tiie  advice  and 
cooperation  of  such  a  commission  as  you  propose.  The  problem  of  finance  would 
seem  to  us  to  fall  upon  the  Russian  authorities.  The  problem  of  transport  of  supplies 
to  Russia  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  the  assistance  of  your  own  ana  other  neutral 
«)vemments  whose  interests  should  be  as  great  as  our  own  and  whose  losses  have  been 
far  less.  The  problems  of  transport  in  Russia  and  of  distribution  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  people  of  Russia  themselves,  with  the  assistance,  advice,  and  supervision  of 
your  commission. 

Subiect  to  your  sux)ervision,  the  problem  of  distribution  should  be  solely  under  the 
control  of  the  people  of  Russia  themselves.  The  people  in  each  locality  should  be 
given,  as  under  the  regime  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  the  fullest  opportunity 
to  advise  your  commission  upon  the  methods  and  the  personnel  by  which  tneir  com- 
munity is  to  be  relieved,  in  no  other  circumstances  could  it  be  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  this  relief  was  humanitarian,  and  not  political;  under  no  other  condition 
could  it  be  certain  that  the  hungry  would  be  fed. 

That  such  a  course  would  involve  cessation  of  all  hostilities  within  definitive  lines 
in  the  territory  of  Russia  is  obvious.  And  the  cessation  of  hostilities  would,  neces- 
sarily, involve  a  complete  suspension  of  the  transfer  of  troops  and  military  material 
of  all  sorts  to  and  witnin  Russian  territory.  Indeed,  relief  to  Russia  which  did  not 
mean  a  return  to  a  state  of  pecae  would  be  futile  and  would  be  impossible  to  consider. 

Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  outlined,  we  believe  that  your  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  it  our  full  support. 

V.  E.  Orlando. 
D.  Lloyd  George. 
WooDRow  Wilson. 
G.  Clbmencbau. 
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Senator  Knox.  I  want  the  reply  of  Auehincloes  io  Nansen  to  go 

into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Let  all  that  correspondence  be  printed  in  the 
record.  , 

Senator  E!nox.  Dr.  Nansen's  proposition,  and  then  the  reply. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  inserted  above.) 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  Nansen  letter  was  written  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
office.  Nansen  made  the  proposition.  I  wrote  the  original  of  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Nansen^  which  i  believe  would  have  led  to  peace.  CoL 
House  indicated  his  approval  of  it,  but  wished  to  have  it  considered 
from  the  international  le^al  standpoint,  which  Was  then  done  by 
Mr.  Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller,  wno  proposed  a  reply  that  had  no 
resemblance  to  my  proposal.  1  then  objected  to  that  as  it  was  on 
its  way  to  the  President.  It  was  not  sent  to  the  President,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  try  to  doctor  it  up.  I  attempted  to  doctor  it  up  and 
produced  a  doctored  version  which  was  finally  made  the  basis  of 
the  reply,  with  the  change  of  two  or  three  words  which  made  it 
even  worse  and  even  more  indefinite,  so  that  the  soviet  government 
could  not  possibly  conceive  it  as  a  genuine  peace  proposition.  It 
left  the  whole  thing  in  the  air. 

Senator  Knox.  We  would  like  to  have  you  see  that  these  docu- 
ments to  which  you  have  just  now  referred  are  inserted  in  the  record 
in  the  sequence  m  which  you  have  named  them. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  I  shaD  be  at  the  service  of  the  committee  in 
that  regard. 

Senator  Hardino.  Lest  I  missed  something  while  I  was  out  of  the 
room  I  am  exceedingly  curious  to  know  why  the  soviet  proposal  was 
not  given  favorable  consideration. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt  has  stated  that. 

Mr.  BuLHTT.  The  principal  reason  was  entirely  different.  The  fact 
was  that  just  at  this  moment,  when  this  proposal  was  under  con- 
sideration, Kolchak  made  a  lOO-mile  advance.  There  was  a  revolt 
of  peasants  in  a  district  of  Russia  which  entirely  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  Bolshevik  army  operating  against  Kolchak.  Kolchak  made 
a  1 00-mile  advance,  and  immediately  the  entire  press  of  Paris  was 
roaring  and  screaming  on  the  subject,  announcmg  that  Kolchak 
would  be  in  Moscow  within  two  weeks;  and  therefore  everyone  in 
Paris,  including,  I  regret  to  say  members  of  the  American  commission, 
began  to  grow  very  lukewarm  about  peace  in  Russia,  because  they 
thought  Kolchak  would  arrive  in  Moscow  and  wipe  out  the  soviet 
government. 

Senator  K!nox.  And  the  proposal  which  you  brought  back  from 
Russia,  that  is  the  soviet  proposal,  was  abandoned  and  dropped, 
after  this  last  document  to  which  you  have  just  referred  was  the  best. 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Yes;  it  was.  May  I  say  this,  Uiat  April  10  was  the 
final  date  when  their  proposition  was  open.  I  had  attempted  every 
day  and  almost  every  night  to  obtain  a  reply  to  it.  I  finally  requested 
the  commission  to  send  the  following  telegram  to  Tchitchenn. 

I  proposed  to  send  this  telegram  to  the  American  consul  at 
Helsmgfors  [Reading]. 
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BuLTJTT  Exhibit  No.  26. 

Apbil  10, 1919. 
Ambhicam  Conbttl,  Eelsingfon: 

Please  send  Kock  or  oth%r  reliable  p|erBon  immediately  to  Petrograd  to  Schklovsky, 
minister  of  foreign  afbdrs,  with  following  message  for  Taiitchenn:  ^*  Action  leading  to 
food  relief  via  neatarals  likely  within  week. — ^Btulitt." 

Admission. 

The  commission  considered  that  matter,  and  this  is  the  official 
minute  of  their  meeting  [reading): 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  27. 

Amebican  Mission  to  Negotiate  Peace, 
rao.  211.1  April  10,  1919. 

To:  The  tlommissioners,  for  action. 
Subject:  Telegram  to  Tchitcherin. 

Statement. — ^Action  by  the  council  of  four  on  the  reply  to  Mr.  Nansen  was  prevented 
yesterday  by  French  objection  to  a  minor  clause  in  the  President 's  letter,  it  is  hoped 
that  agreement  in  this  matter  may  be  reached  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a^eement  may  not  be  reached  for  several  days. 

To-da^,  April  10,  the  pledge  of  the  soviet  government  to  accept  a  proposal  of  the 
Bort  outlined  in  its  statement  of  March  14  expires.  No  indication  has  been  given  the 
soviet  government  that  its  statement  was  ever  placed  before  the  conference  of  Paris 
or  that  any  charge  of  policy  in  regard  to  Russia  is  contemplated.  In  view  of  the 
importance  which  the  soviet  govenmient  placed  ux>on  its  statement,  1  fear  that  this 
silence  and  the  passirg  of  April  10  will  be  interpreted  as  a  definite  rejection  of  the 
peace  effort  of  the  soviet  government  and  that  the  soviet  government  will  at  once  issue 
belligerent  political  statements  and  orders  for  attacks  on  all  fronts,  includir  g  Bessarabia 
and  Archangel.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  soviet  troops  should  enter  Bessarabia  or  should 
overcome  the  allied  forces  at  Archangel,  the  difficulty  of  putting  throifgh  the  policy 
which  is  likely  to  be  adopted  within  the  next  few  days  would  be  greatly  increased. 
I  feel  that  if  the  appended  tel^ram  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Tchitcherin,  no  large 
offensive  movements  by  tiie  soviet  armies  would  be  undertaken  for  another  week,  and 
no  provocative  political  statements  would  be  issued. 

Itherefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  appended^telegram  should  be  sent  at  once. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WiLUAM  C.  Bullitt. 


April  10,  1919. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  this  morning  the  above' memorandum  was  read 
in  which  Mr.  Bullitt  reauested  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  the  American  consul  at 
Helsingfors,  instructing  tne  latter  to  send  a  message  through  reliable  sources  to  Tchit- 
cherin respecting  Mr.  Lansing 's  contemplated  scheme  for  relief  in  Russia.  A fter  some 
discussion  the  commissioners  redrafted  the  telegram  in  question  to  read  as  follows: 

''  Please  send  Rock  or  other  reliable  person  immediately  to  Petro^prad  to  Schklovsky, 
minister  of  fored^  affairs,  with  following  message  for  Tchitcherin,  sent  on  my  per- 
sonal responsibility.  'Individuals  of  neutral  States  are  considering  organization  for 
feeding  Kussia.    Will  perhaps  decide  something  definite  within  a  wee£.' — ^BuUitt.  ** 

Christian  A.  Herter, 

Assistant  to  Mr.  White. 

I  believe  that  teleOTam  was  dispatched.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  have 
told  us  that  you  went  to  Russia  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Lansing,  with  a  definition  of  the  American  policy  by 
Mr.  House,  with  the  approval  of  Lloyd-George,  who  approved  of  your 
mission,  oi  the  purposes  for  which  you  were  being  sent.  Now,  tell 
us  whether  or  not  to  your  knowledge  your  report  and  the  proposal  of 
the  soviet  government  was  ever  formally  taken  up  by  the  peace 
conference  and  acted  on? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  was  never  formally  laid  before  the  peace  con- 
ference, which  I  believe  met  only  six  tunes  during  the  course  of  the 
entire  proceedings  of  what  is  called  tiie  peace  conference. 
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Senator  Knox.  Did  xiot  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  a  speech  to  Failia- 
ment  assert  that  he  had  never  received  the  proposal  with  which  yon 
returned  from  Russia?     Have  you  a  copy  or  lus  speech! 

Mr.  Bullitt.  About  a  week  alter  I  had  nanded  to  Mr.  lioyd-Geoi^e 
ihe  official  proposal,  with  my  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of  iime 
other  persons,  he  made  a  speech  before  the  British  ParUament,  and 
gave  tne  British  people  to  understand  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  any  such  proposition.  It  was  a  most  egregious  case  of  mis- 
leading tne  pubhc,  perhaps  the  boldest  that  I  have  ever  known  in 
my  life.  On  the  occasion  of  that  statement  of  Mr.  lioyd-Geoige,  I 
wrote  the  President.  I  clipped  his  statement  from  a  newspaper  and 
fient  it  to  the  President,  and  I  asked  the  President  to  inform  me 
whether  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  true  or  xmtrue.  He 
was  imable  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  had  to  reply  on 

Saper  that  Mr.  Lloyd-Geoi^e  had  made  an  untrue  statement.  So 
agrant  was  this  that  various  members  of  the  British  mission  called 
on  me  at  the  Crillon,  a  day  or  so  later,  and  apologized  for  the  Prime 
Minister's  action  in  the  case. 

Senator  Knox.  Have  you  a  copy  of  Lloyd-George's  remarks  in  the 
Parliament  'i 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  a  copy. 
Senator  Knox.  Suppose  you  read  it? 
Mr.  BuLLrrr.  It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cltnes.  Before  the  right  honorable  gentleman  comes  to  the  next  subject,  can 
he  make  any  statement  on  the  approaches  or  representations  alleged  to  have  been 
made  to  his  Government  by  persons  acting  on  benalf  of  such  government  as  there  is 
in  Central  Russia? 

Mr.  Llotd-Gbobob.  We  have  had  no  approaches  at  aU  except  what  have  appeared 
in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Glynbs.  I  ask  thequestion  because  it  has  been  repeatedlv  alleged. 

Mr.  Llotd-George.  We  have  had  no  approaches  at  all.  Constantly  there  are 
men  coming  and  going  to  Russia  of  aU  nationaiities,  and  they  always  come  back  with 
their  tales  of  Russia.    But  we  have  made  no  approach  of  any  sort. 

I  have  only  heard  reports  of  others  having  proposals  which  they  assume  have 
come  from  authentic  quarters,  but  these  have  never  been  put  before  tiie  peace  con- 
ierence  by  any  member,  and  therefore  we  have  not  considered  them. 

I  think  I  know  what  my  right  honorable  friend  refers  to .  There  was  some  suggestion 
that  a  young  American  nad  come  back  from  Russia  with  a  communication.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  judge  the  value  of  this  communication,  but  if  Ihe  President  of  the  United 
"States  had  attached  any  value  to  it  he  would  have  brought  it  before  the  conference, 
and  he  certainly  did  not. 

It  was  explained  to  me  by  the  members  of  the  British  delegation 
who  called  on  me,  that  the  reason  for  this  deception  was  that  although 
when  Lloyd-George  got  back  to  London  he  intended  to  make  a  state- 
ment very  favorable  to  peace  with  Russia,  he  found  that  Lord  North- 
<5liife,  acting  through  Air.  Wickham  Steed,  the  editor  of  The  Times, 
and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  British  secretary  for  war,  had  ri^ed  the 
conservative  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  him,  and 
that  thev  were  ready  to  slay  him  then  and  there  if  he  attempted  to 
«peak  wnat  was  his  own  opinion  at  the  moment  on  Russian  policies. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Bullitt,  you  resigned  your  relations  with  tiie 
State  Department  and  the  public  service,  did  you  noti 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  I  did,  sir. 

Senator  Knox.  When  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  resigned  on  May  17. 

Senator  Knox.  For  what  reason  t 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  Well,  I  can  explain  that  perhapjs  more  briefly  than 
in  any  other  way  by  reading  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Fr^dent, 
which  is  brief. 

Senator  Knox.  Very  well,  we  would  like  to  hear  it.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  BeiFore  tnat  letter  is  read,  you  did  not  see  the 
President  and  had  no  knowledge  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to  your 
report? 

Mr.  BxTLLiTT.  None  whatever^  except  as  it  was  reported  to  me  by 
Ool.  House.  Col.  House,  as  I  said  before,  reported  to  me  that  he 
thought  in  the  first  place  that  the  President  favored  tiie  peace 
proposal^  in  the  second  place,  that  the  President  could  not  turn  hb 
mind  to  it,  because  he  was  too  occupied  with  Grermany,  and  finally — 
well,  really,  I  have  no  idea  what  was  in  the  President's  mind. 

Senator  Knox.  There  never  was  another  effort  to  secure  an 
imdiejice  with  the  President  for  you  after  those  first  two  that  you  say 
CJol.  House  made? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No;  not  at  all.  Meetings  with  the  President  were 
-always  arranged  through  Col.  House. 

In"  my  letter  of  resignation  to,  the  President,  which  was  dated 
May  17,  1919, 1  said: 

BxTLijTT  Exhibit  No.  28. 

Mat  17, 1919. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  submitted  to-day  to  the  Secretary  of  State  my 
resignation  as  an  assistant  in  the  Department  of  State,  attach^  to  the  American  com- 
mission to  negotiate  peace.  I  was  one  of  the  millions  who  trusted  confidently  and 
implicitly  in  your  leculership  and  believed  that  you  would  take  nothing  less  than  '  'a 
permanent  peace"  based  upon  "unselfish  and  unbiased  justice."  But  our  Govern- 
ment has  consented  now  to  deliver  the  suffering  peoples 'of  the  world  to  new  oppres- 
sions, subjections,  and  dismemberments — a  new  century  of  war.  And  I  can  convince 
myself  no  longer  that  effective  labor  for  ''a  new  world  order"  is  possible  as  a  servant 
of  this  Government. 

Russia,  "the  acid  test  of  good  will,"  for  me  as  for  you,  has  not  even  been  imder- 
stood.  Unjust  decisions  of  ine  conference  in  regard  to  Shantui^,  the  Tyrol,  Thrace, 
Himgary,  East  Prussia,  Danzig,  the  Saar  Valley,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  llie  freedom  of  the  seas  make  new  international  conflicts  certain.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  present  league  of  nations  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  these  wars,  and 
that  the  United  States  will  be  involved  in  them  by  the  obligations  undertaken  in 
the  covenant  of  the  league  and  in  the  special  understanding  with  France.  There- 
fore ^e  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  its  own  people  and  to  man- 
Hnd  is  to  refuse  to  sign  or  ratify  this  unjust  treaty,  to  refuse  to  guarantee  its  settle- 
ments by  entering  the  Teame  of  nations,  to  refuse  to  entangle  the  Indted  States  further 
by  the  understanding  witn  France. 

That  you  personally  opposed  most  of  the  unjust  settlements,  and  that  you  accepted 
them  only  under  n-eat  pressure,  is  well  known.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  if  you  had  made  your  fight  in  the  open,  instead  of  behind  closed  doors,  you  would 
have  carried  with  you  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  which  was  yours;  you  would 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  pressure  and  might  have  established  the  "new  inter- 
nationid  order  based  upon  broad  and  universtl  principles  of  right  and  justice''  of 
which  you  used  to  speak.  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  fight  our  fight  to  the  finish 
and  that  you  had  so  little  faith  in  the  millions  of  men,  like  myself,  in  every  nation 
who  had  faith  in  you. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

William  C.  Bullitt. 

To  the  honorable  Woodrow  Wilson, 

PrenderU  of  the  Uniud  State$. 

Senator  Ej^ox.  Did  you^ ever  get  a  reply  to  that  letter? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did  not/sir.  The  only  intimation  I  had  in  regard 
to  it  was  that  Mr.  Close,  secretary  of  the  President,  with  whom  I 
was  lunching,  said  to  me  that  tiie  President  had  read  my  letter  and 
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had  said  that  he  would  not  reply.    In  connection  with  that  I  wrote 
Col.  Hoxise  a  letter  at  the  same  time  as  follows: 

Buufrr  Exhibit  No.  29. 

May  17, 1919. 

Mt  Dear  Col.  Housb:  Since  you' kindly  lent  me  the  text  of  the  propoaad'treatv 
of  peace,  I  have  tried  to  convince  myself  tnat  some  good  might  come  of  it  and  that  1[ 
ou^ht  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  State  to  labor  for  its  eertablnhmeBt. 
It  IS  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  no  good  ever  will 
issue  from  a  thing  so  evil  and  that  those  who  care  about  a  permanent  peace  should 
oppose  the  signature  and  ratification  of  it,  and  of  the  special  imderstanding  with 
France. 

I  have  therefore  submitted  my  resignation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  have 
written  the  appended  note  to  the  President.  I  hope  you  will  bring  it  to  his  attention; 
not  because  he  will  care  what  I  may  think,  but  because  I  have  expressed  the  thoughts 
which  are  in  the  minds  of  many  yoimg  and  old  men  in  the  commission — thoughts 
which  the  President  will  have  to  reckon  with  when  the  world  begins  to  reap  the 
crop  of  wars  the  seeds  of  which  have  here  been  sown. 

i  feel  siu^«Uiat  you  will  agree  that  I  am  right  in  acting  on  my  conviction  and  I 
hope  that  this  action  will  in  no  way  affect  the  relatLonship  between  us  which  has 
always  been  so  delightful  and  stimulating  to  me. 

With  my  sincerest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

William  C.  Buixitt. 

To  the  honorable  Edward  M.  House. 

HoUl  CriUcmy  Parit. 

Senator  Knox.  Didyon  get  a  reply  to  that? 

Mr,  Bullitt.  Col.  House  sent  for  me,  and  after  that  we  had  a 
conversation.  That  was  the  only  reply  that  I  had.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  Col.  House  on  the  whole  matter,  and  we  thrashed  it 
all  out. 

Senator  Knox.  Was  anything  said  during  this  conversation  which 
you  feel  willing  or  disposed  to  tell  us,  which  will  be  important  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  made  a  record  of  the  conversation.  Inasmuch 
as  the  conversations  which  I  had  with  various  members  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  occasion  of  my  resignation  touched  on  a  number  of 
important  issues,  I  kept  a  record  of  those  conversations,  that  is, 
those  I  had  at  the  time  when  I  resigned.  They  are  the  only  con- 
versations of  which  I  made  records,  and  I  made  tnem  simply  because 
we  did  deal  more  or  less  with  the  entire  question  of  the  peace  treaty. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  personal  conversations,  and  I  hesitate  to 
repeat  them,  unless  the  committee  considers  it  particularly  important. 

Senator  Knox.  I  would  not  press  you  on  the  personal  conversa- 
tions which  you  had  with  Col.  House  Mter  you  resigned.  I  leave  the 
matter  to  your  own  judgment.  I  wondered  whether  there  might  have 
been  something  which  transpired  which  you  would  care  to  tell  us; 
but  I  withdraw  that  suggestion.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  one 
question:  I  Siuppose  your  letter  of  resignation  to  Mr.  Lansing  was 
merely  formal? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  My  letter  of  resignation  to  Mr.  Lansing  was  a  formal 
letter. 

Senator  Knox.  You  certainly  got  a  reply  to  that. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  did,  sir.  I  wrote  a  formal  letter  and  I  got  a  formal 
reply,  and  the  Secretary  sent  for  me  the  same  afternoon  and  ex- 

Elained  that  he  only  sent  me  a  formal  reply  because  it  was  necessary, 
ecause  of  the  form  in  which  I  had  put  my  resignation,  and  particu- 
larly because  I  had  appended  to  my  note  my  letter  to  the  President. 
We  then  discussed  various  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  treaty. 
The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ? 
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Senator  Elnox.  Yes.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bvdlitt,  you  put  into  the  record  or  read  here, 
I  think,  some  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Tent 

Mr.  BuLLnr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairhan.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Bujxrrr.  I  was  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Council  of  Ten  was  the  first  body  that  was 
dealm^  with  the  treaty  generally,  the  important  body  ?  It  was  not 
a  special  commission  ? 

Mr.  BxTLLiTT.  No,  sir.    It  was  the  main  body  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman,  les;  it  was  the  main  body,  and  was  the  one  that 
subsequently  became  the  Council  of  FiTe.  and  then  the  Council  of 
Four,  and  I  think  at  one  time  a  Coimcil  oi  Three  ? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  Y^sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now^  there  were  records  of  these  meetings, 
^were  there  not? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  disposition  was  made  of  those 
records  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  a  number  of  copies  for 
each  delegation,  and  I  presume  that  there  must  be  a  number  of  copies 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time;  perhaps  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  each  delegate  nad  a  copy? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Each  plenipotentiary  had  a  copy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Commission  had  a  copy,  I  believe,  and  the  assistant 
secretaries  had  copies;  certainly  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries,  Mr. 
Leland  Harrison;  and  Mr.  Grew  had  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Lansing  have  copies  while  he  served  on 
the  Council  of  Ten  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes,  sir;  well,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  did.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  seen  copies  on  the  desK  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  furnished  r^ulany  to  every 
member  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  foimd  some  difficulty  in  getting  them; 
that  is  the  reason  I  asked. 

Senator  Knox.  I  am  informed — ^perhaps  Mr.  Bullitt  can  tell  us — 
that  there  is  a  complete  set  of  minutes  in  the  hands  of  some  individual 
in  this  countrv.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that — ^perhaps 
Auchincloss  &  Miller.? 

Mr.  BuLLnr.  I  could  not  be  certain  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  I 
should  certainly  be  imder  the  impression  that  Mr.  Auchincloss  and 
Mr.  Miller  have  copies  of  the  minutes;  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Auchincloss  has  left  his  with  Col.  House.  He  would  have  Col.  House's 
copies.  Perhaps  they  are  in  this  coimtry,  perhaps  not.  But  Mr. 
Auchincloss  and  Mr.  Miller  perhaps  have  tnose  minutes  in  their  files. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  number,  at  leasts  of  those 
records  in  existence. 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  Certainly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  must  be  the  case. 

IAt.  Bulutt.  Certainly,  sir.  Also  records  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Commission. 

Senator  Brandeoeb.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the 
State  Department — any  of  these  minutes  or  records  in  our  State 
Department  ? 
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Mr.  Bullitt.  I  should  presume  that  in  the  normal  course  of  erents 
they  would  be  certainhr  among  Mr.  Lansing's  papers,  which  were 
very  carefully  kept.     jB(e  had  an  excellent  secretariat. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  any  member  of  our  delegation,  any  member  of 
the  cotmcil  of  10,  express  to  you  any  opinions  about  the  general 
character  of  this  treaty  ? 

Mr.  BuLLTTT.  Well,  Mr.  Lansing,  Col.  House,  Gen.  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
White  had  all  expressed  to  me  very  vigorously  their  opinions  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  r^et  to  say,  not. 

As  I  say,  the  only  aocuments  of  the  sort  that  I  have  are  the  memo- 
randa of  uxQ  discussions  that  I  had  after  I  resigned,  when  we  thrashed 
over  the  whole  ground. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  memoranda  of  consultations  that  you  had 
after  you  resigned  you  prefer  not  to  publish  t  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  understand  your  position.  I  only  wanted 
to  know— I  thought  it  might  be  proper  for  you  to  say  whether  or  not 
their  opinions  which  you  heard  them  express  were  favorable  to  the 
series  of  arrangements,  I  would  call  them,  that  were  made  for  the 
consideration  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  Lansing,  Gren.  Bliss,  and  Mr. 
Henry  White  objected  very  vigorously  to  the  numerous  provisions  of 
the  treaty. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  known  that  they  objected  to  Shantung.  That^ 
I  think,  is  public  information.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  pulHic  infor- 
mation that  they  objected  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  think  that  Secretary  Lansing  is  at  all  en- 
thusiastic about  the  league  of  nations  as  it  stahds  at  present.  I  have 
a  note  of  a  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  whicn,  if  I  may,  I  will 

{'ust  read,  without  going  into  the  rest  of  that  conversation,  because  it 
)ears  directly  on  the  issue  involved. 

This  was  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  2.30  on 
Mav  19.  The  Secretary  sent  for  me.  It  was  a  long  conversation,, 
and  Mr.  Lansing  in  the  course  of  i  t  said : 

Mr.  Lansing  then  said  that  he  personally  would  have  strenjgthened  greatly  the 
judicial  clauses  of  the  league  of  nations  covenant,  making  arbitration  compulsorv'.  He 
also  said  that  he  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  United  States  taking  a  mandate  in 
either  Armenia  or  Constantinople;  that  he  thought  that  Constantinople  should  be 
placed  under  a  local  government,  the  chief  members  of  which  were  appointed  by  an 
international  committee. 

This  is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  of  some  importance  in  regard  to  the 
whole  discussion,  and  therefore  I  feel  at  liberty  to  read  it,  as  it  is  not 
a  personal  matter. 

iTie  Chairman.  This  is  a  note  of  the  conversation  made  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  This  is  a  note  which  I  immediately  dictated  after 
the  conversation.     [Reading :] 

Mr.  Lansing  then  said  that  he,  too,  considered  many  parts  of  the  treaty  thoroughly 
bad,  particularly  those  dealing  with  Shantung  and  the  league  of  nations.  He  said: 
"  I  consider  that  the  league  of  nations  at  present  is  entirely  useless.  The  great  powera 
have  simply  gone  ahead  and  arranged  the  world  to  suit  themselves.    Efngland  and 
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France  in  particular  have  gotten  out  of  the  treaty  everjrthing  that  they  wanted,  and  the 
league  of  nations  can  do  nothing  to  alter  anv  of  the  unjust  clauses  of  the  treaty  except 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  members  of  the  league,  and  the  great  powers  will  never 
give  their  consent  to  changes  in  the  interests  of  weaker  peoples." 

We  then  talked  about  the  possibility  of  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lansine 
said:  '*  I  believe  tiiat  if  the  Senate  could  only  understand  what  this  treaty  means,  and 
if  the  American  people  could  really  understand,  it  would  unquestionably  be  defeated, 
but  I  wonder  if  they  will  ever  understand  what  it  lets  them  in  for."  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Knox  would  probably  really  understand  the  treaty — 

[Lauehter.] 
May  I  reread  it? 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Knox  would  probably  really  understand  the 
treaty,  and  that  Mr.  Lod^e  would;  but  that  Mr.  Lodge  s  position  woiud  become  purely 
poliUeal,  and  therefore  ineffective. 

[Laughter.] 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Bullitt  (reading) : 

He  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Knox  might  instruct  America  in  the  real  meaning* 
of  it. 

[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  He  has  made  some  very  valuable  efforts  in  the 
direction. 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  reading  any  more  of  these 
conversations. 

Senator  Bbakdeoee.  We  get  the  drift* 

[Laughter.] 

I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  read  any  of  these  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  American  commission  f 

Mr.  SuLLiTT.  Of  the  American  commission  itself  ? 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Yes. 

AL".  BuLUTT.  Noy  sir.  I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions  glanced  at 
them  but  I  never  have  read  them  carefully. 

Senator  Brandegee.  They  were  accessible  to  you  at  the  time^ 
were  they?  . 

Mr.  Bullitt.  They  were,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  stated,  if  I  recall  your  testimony  cor- 
rectly, that  when  the  proposition  was  made  that  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  contracting  parties  should  have  representation  in  the 
assembly,  the  President  objected  to  that? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  The  President— ^if  I  may  explain  again — approved' 
in  principle,  but  said  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  thing  could  be 
worked  out,  and  he  felt  that  the  assembly  of  delegates,  or  whatever 
it  is  called  in  the  present  draft,  gave  sumcient  representation  to  the 
peoples  of  the  various  coimtries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  what  his  objection  was  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  contracting  parties  having  representation  on 
the  assembly  ? 

Mr.  BuixiTT.  The  President  beUeved,  I  think — ^in  fact,  it  was  so 
stated  to  me  by  Col.  House,  who  discussed  the  matter  with  me — that 
it  would  make  too  unwieldy  a  central  organ  for  the  league. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  understand  why  it  would  be  any 
more  tmwieldy  if  Congress  should  appoint  the  delegates  than  if  the 
President  should  t 
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Mr.  BuLUTT.  It  would  necessitate  a  larger  central  bodjr  if  repn»- 
sentation  was  to  be  given  to  the  important  political  parties  of  the 
various  countries.  It  would  have  necessitated  a  body  of,  say,  10 
representatives  from  the  United  States — 5  from  the  Republican 
party  and  5  from  the  Democratic  Party^  in  the  assembly  of  the  league, 
which  would  become  a  large  body. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  idea  was  that  the  political  parties  of  the 
country  should  be  represented  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Yes,  the  poUtical  viewpoints  should  be  represented 
so  that  you  would  get  some  connection  oetween  the  central  assembly 
of  the  league  and  tne  true  opinion  of  the  coxmtries. 

Senator  Brandegee.  When  you  went  across  to  Paris  on  the 
George  Washington  with  the  President  do  you  know  whether  he  had 
with  him  at  that  time  any  draft  for  a  league  of  nations  or  any  memo- 
randmn  that  he  showed  to  you  or  discussed  with  you  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  The  President  outlined  to  several  of  us  one  evening, 
or  rather  one  afternoon,  the  conception  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
league  of  nations.  I  did  not  see  anv  formal  draft  that  he  had,  but 
the  President  made  a  statement  before  the  council  of  10,  in  one  of 
these  minutes  from  which  I  have  been  reading,  stating  that  he  had 
first — and  in  fact  I  think  I  know  it  from  other  sources — that  he  had 
first  received  the  PhiUimore  report,  that  then  it  had  been  rewritten 
by  Col.  House  and  that  he  had  rewritten  Col.  House's  report,  and 
after  he  had  discussed  his  rewriting  with  Robert  Cecil  and  Gren. 
Smuts,  he  had  rewritten  it  again. 

Senator  Brandegee.  You  stated  substantially  that  the  only  part 
of  the  lea^e  draft  which  was  laid  before  the  Peace  Conference  wnidi 
the  President  had  his  way  about,  was  Article  10.  Did  you  make 
some  such  statement  as  that  ? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brandegee.  The  President  stated  to  us  that  that  was 
practically  what  he  had  submitted  to  the  Niagara  conference  here 
when  the  ABC  powers  from  South  America  were  discussing  the 
Mexican  question.  He  had  then  considered  it  as  an  article  for 
American  use  on  this  continent. 

Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  Gen.  Smuts  was  as  to  article  10 
as  proposed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  JStJLLiTT.  I  do  not,  sir.  Again,  full  minutes  of  the  discussions 
and  conclusions  reached  of  all  these  meetings  of  the  committee  on  the 
league  of  nations  were  kept.    . 

Senator  Brandegee.  Did  you  read  the  various  other  plans  that 
were  proposed  or  suggested  over  there  for  a  league  of  nations  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  have  read  some  of  them,  sir. 

Senator  BRAin>EGEB.  Did  the  others  have  anything  similar  to 
what  is  now  article  10  in  the  treaty  pending  in  the  Senate! 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  really  can  not  say.  I  am  sony,  but  I  have  for- 
gotten.   I  should  not  care  to  testify  on  that. 

Senator  Brandegee.  Do  you  know  from  what  vou  heard  while 
you  were  there  in  your  official  capacity  whether  the  other  nations 
were  anxious  to  have  article  10  in  tne  covenant  for  the  league? 

Mr.  BuLLrrr.  The  French  were  not  only  anxious  for  it,  but  I 
believe  were  anxious  greatly  to  strengthen  it.  They  desired  imme- 
<iiately  a  league  army  to  be  establi&ed,  and  I  believe  also  to  be 
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stationed  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  along  the  Rhine,  in  addition  to 
article  10.    I  can  not  say  for  certain  about  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bullitt,  we  had  before  us  at  one  of  our  hearings 
a  representative  of  the  Egyptian  people.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that,  when  it  was  done,  or  any  discussions  about  it?  1  mean 
the  clauses  that  appear  in  regard  to  the  British  protectorate. 

Mr.  Bullitt,  i  ou  mean  our  agreement  to  recognize  the  British 
protectorate  in  Egypt  1 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  was  recognized  by  this  treaty  in  those  clauses. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Yes;  but  we  gave  a  sort  of  assent  before  the  treaty 
f ormallv  came  out,  did  we  not  ?  I  recall  the  morning  it  was  done. 
It  was  nandled  by  Sir  William  Wiseman,  who  was  the  confidential 
representative  that  Lloyd  George  and  Balfour  had  constantly  with 
Col.  House  and  the  President.  He  was  a  sort  of  extra  confidential 
foreign  office.  It  was  all  done,  if  I  recall  his  statement  correctly,  in 
the  course  of  one  morning.  The  President  was  informed  that  the 
Egyptian  nationalists  were  usin^  his  14  points  as  meaning  that  the 
President  thought  that  Egypt  snould  have  the  right  to  control  her 
own  destinies,  and  therefore  nave  independence,  and  that  they  were- 
using  this  to  foment  revolution;  that  since  the  President  had  pro- 
voke this  trouble  by  the  14  points,  they  thought  that  he  should 
aJlay  it  by  the  statement  that  we  would  recognize  the  British  pro- 
tectorate, and  as  I  remember  Sir  William  Wiseman's  statement  to 
me  that  morning,  he  said  tJiat  he  had  only  brought  up  the  matter 
that  morning  and  that  he  had  got  our  recognition  of  the  British 
protectorate  before  luncheon. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  made  some  public  statement? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  am  not  certain  in  regard  to  the  further  develop- 
ments of  it.  I  recall  that  incident,  that  it  was  arranged  through  Sir 
William  Wiseman,  and  that  it  took  only  a  few  minutes. 

Senator  Ej»iox.  That  was  a  good  deal  of  time  to  devote  to  a  little 
country  like  Egypt. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  do  not  know.  You  should  know,  sir,  you  have- 
been  Secretary  of  State. 

Senator  Knox.  We  never  chewed  them  up  that  fast. 

Senator  New.  Mr.  Bullitt,  what,  if  anything, 'was  said  with' 
reference  to  the  Irish  question,  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? 

Mr.  BuLUTT.  At  the  conference?  I  do  not  beheve  the  Irish 
question  was  ever  brought  up  before  the  conference  or  discussed. 
There  was  considerable  said  on  the  side,  attempts  to  let  down  the 
Walsh  mission  easiljp'  without  antagonizing  the  Irish  vote  in  this 
country.  [Laughter.]  I  think  that  is  the  only  consideration  that 
Ireland  received. 

Senator  New.  There  was  a  cheerful  willingness  to  do  that,  was 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  anybodj  desires  tt>- 
ask  Mr.  Bullitt?    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  Mt*. 
Bullitt. 

Mr.  Bullitt.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  say — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  first  interest  to  the  Senators  or  noU— but^ 
on  this  trip  with  me  to  Russia  there  was  Capt.  Pettit,  and  at;  the 
same  time  the  journalist,  Lincoln  Steffens^  and  I  have  dbcuments- 
which  they  prepared  and  which  might  be  of  interest  ta  the  committee.. 

139027**— S.  Doc.  106,  66-1 81 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  will  hand  those  to  the  stenographer,  we 
will  print  them  with  your  testimony. 

Senator  Kjfox.  What  are  your  plans,  Mr.  Bullitt  f  What  are  you 
going  to  do  in  this  country  now  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  I  expect  to  return  to  Maine  and  fish  for  trout,  where 
I  was  when  I  was  summoned  by  the  committee. 

Senator  Brandeqee.  Did  Mr.  Steffens  go  to  Russia  with  you  t 

Mr.  Bullitt.  He  did. 

The  Chairman.  He  held  no  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Bullitt.  No. 

Senator  Brandbgeb.  Who  advised  him  to  go  ? 

Mr.  BuLLnr.  I  did. 

Senator  Brandeoee.  Is  he  in  the  country  now  ? 

Mr.  BuLLm.  I  do  not  believe  so.     I  beheve  he  is  still  in  Surope. 

(By  order  of  the  committee  the  report  of  Lincoln  Steffens  referred 
to  is  here  printed  in  full  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 

BirujTT  Exhibit  No.  30. 

Apbil  2,  1919. 
report  of  lincoln  steffens. 

Politically,  Russia  has  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium;  intemaUy;  for  the  preeeot 
at  least. 

I  think  the  revolution  there  ia  ended;  that  it  has  run  its  course.  There  will  be 
changes.  There  may  be  advances;  there  will  surely  be  reactions,  but  these  will  be 
regular,  I  think;  politically  and  economic,  bu^  parliamentary.  A  new  center  of 
gravity  seems  to  have  been  found. 

Certainly,  the  destructive  phase  of  the  revolution  in  Russia  is  over.  Constructive 
work  has  begun. 

We  saw  this  everywhere.  And  we  saw  order,  and  though  we  inauired  for  them, 
we  heard  of  no  disorders .  Prohibition  is  universal  and  absolute.  Roboeries  have  been 
reduced  in  Petromd  below  normal  of  lax^ge  cities.  Warned  against  danger  before 
we  went  in,  we  felt  safe.  Prostitution  has  disappeared  with  its  clientele,  who  have 
been  driven  out  by  the  ^* no- work-no-food  law,"  enforced  by  the  general  want  and  the 
labor-card  system.  Loafing  on  the  job  by  workers  and  sabotage  by  upper-class  direst- 
ors,  managers,  experts  and  clerks  have  been  overcome.  Russia  has  settled  down  to 
work. 

The  soviet  form  of  government,  which  sprang  up  so  spontaneously  all  over  Russia, 
is  established. 

This  is  not  a  paper  thing;  not  an  invention.  Never  planned,  it  has  not  yet  been 
written  into  the  forms  of  law.  It  is  not  even  uniform.  It  is  full  of  faults  and  diffi- 
culties; clumsy,  and  in  its  final  development  it  is  not  democratic.  The  preeent 
Russian  Government  is  the  most  autocratic  government  I  have  ever  seen.  Lenin, 
head  of  tiie  soviet  government,  is  farther  removed  from  the  people  than  the  Ts^ar 
was,  or  than  any  actual  ruler  in  Europe  is. 

The  people  in  a  shop  or  an  industry  are  a  soviet.  These  little  informal  80\ipt9 
elect  a  local  soviet;  which  elects  delegates  to  the  city  or  country  (community)  80\'iet; 
which  elects  delates  to  the  government  (State^  soviet.  The  govemm^it  Soviets 
together  elect  delegates  to  the  AU-Russian  Soviet,  which  elects  commissionaires 
(^o  correspond  to  our  Cabinet,  or  to  a  European  minority).  And  t^ese  commis- 
sionaires finally  elect  Lenin.  He  is  thus  five  or  six  removes  from  the  people.  To 
form  an  idea  of  his  stability,  independence,  and  power,  think  of  the  process  that  would 
have  to  be  gone  through  with  by  the  i)eople  to  remove  him  and  elect  a  successor. 
A  majority  of  all  the  Soviets  in  all  Russia  would  have  to  be  changed  in  personnel  or 
opinion,  recalled,  or  brought  somehow  to  recognize  and  represent  the  altered  will  of 
the  people. 

No  student  of  government  likes  the  soviet  as  it  has  developed.  Lenin  himself 
<loeBn't.  He  calls  it  a  dictorship,  and  he  opposed  it  at  first.  When  I  was  in  Russia 
in  the  days  of  Milyoukov  and  Kerensky,  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviks  were  demanding 
the  general  election  of  the  constituent  susembly.  But  the  Soviets  existed  then;  they 
had  the  power,  and  I  saw  foreign  ambassadors  blunder,  and  the  world  saw  Milyoukov 
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And  Kerensky  fall,  partly  because  they  would  not,^  or  could  not,  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  soviet;  as  Lenin  did  finally,  when,  against  his  theory,  he  joined  in  and 
expressed  the  popular  repudiation  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  went  over  to 
work  with  the  soviet,  the  actual  power  in  Russia.  The  constituent  assembly, 
elected  by  the  people,  represented  tne  upper  class  and  the  old  system.  The  soviet 
was  the  lower  class. 

The  soviet,  at  bottom,  is  a  natural  g[athering  of  the  working  people,  or  peasants,  in 
their  working  and  accustomed  groupings,  instead  of,  as  with  us,  by  artificial  geo- 
graphical sections. 

Labor  unions  and  soldiers'  messes  made  up  the  Soviets  in  the  cities;  poorer  peasants 


popular  intention  then  was  not  to  exclude  the  upper  cUases  from  the  ^veniment, 
but  only  from  the  Soviets,  which  were  not  yet  the  same.  But  the  Soviets,  once  in 
existence,  abosorbed  in  their  own  class  tasks  and  their  own  problems,  which  the 
upper  class  had  either  not  understood  or  solved,  ignored — ^no;  they  simply  forgot 
tne  council  of  empire  and  the  Duma.  And  so  they  discovered  (or,  to  be  more  exact, 
their  leaders  discovered)  that  they  had  actually  all  the  power.  All  that  Lenin  and 
the  other  Socialist  leaders  had  to  do  to  carry  through  their  class-struggle  theory  was 
to  recognize  this  fact  of  power  and  teach  the  Soviets  to  continue  to  ignore  the  assemblies 
and  the  institutions  of  the  upper  classes,  which,  with  their  '' governments,"  min- 
istries, and  local  assemblies,  fetl,  powerless  from  neglect. 

The  soviet  government  sprouted  and  grew  out  of  the  habits,  the  psychologv.  and  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  people.  It  fitted  them.  They  understand  it.  They  find 
they  can  work  it  and  they  like  it.  Every  effort  to  put  something  else  in  its  place 
(including  Lenin's)  has  failed.  It  will  have  to  be  modified,  I  think,  but  not  in 
easentials,  and  it  can  not  be  utterly  set  aside.  The  Tsar  himself,  if  he  should  come 
back,  would  have  to  keep  the  Russian  Soviet,  and  somehow  rule  over  and  through  it. 

The  Communist  Party  (dubbed  ** Bolshevik")  is  in  power  now  in  the  soviet 
^vemment. 

I  think  it  will  stay  there  a  long;  time.  What  I  have  shown  of  the  machinery  of 
change  is  one  guaranty  of  commumst  dominance.    There  are  others. 

All  opposition  to  the  communist  government  has  practically  ceased  inside  of  Russia 

There  are  three  organized  opposition  parties:  Amicheviks,  Social  Revolutionary 
Right,  and  Social  Revolutionary  Left.  The  anarchists  are  not  organized .  The  Social 
Revolutionary  Left  is  a  small  group  of  very  anarchistic  leaders,  who  have  hardly  any 
following.  The  Mincheviks  and  the  Social  Revolutionaries  Right  are  said  to  be 
strong,  but  there  is  no  way  of  measuring  their  strength,  for  a  very  significant  reason. 

These  parties  have  stopped  fighting.  They  are  critical,  but  they  are  not  revolu- 
tionary. They  also  think  the  revolution  is  over.  They  proposea,  and  they  still 
propose  eventually,  to  challenee  and  oust  the  Communist  Party  by  parliamentary 
and  political  methods,  not  by  force.  But  when  intervention  came  upon  distracted 
Russia,  and  the  i>eople  realized  they  were  fighting  many  enemies  on  many  fronts,  the 
two  strong  opposing  parties  expressed  their  own  and  the  public  will  to  stand  by  the 
party  in  power  until  the  menace  of  foreign  invasion  was  beaten  off.  These  parties 
announced  this  in  formal  statements,  uttered  by  their  regular  conventions;  you  have 
confirmation  of  it  in  the  memoranda  written  for  you  by  Martov  and  Vosky,  and  you 
wiU  remember  how  one  of  them  put  it  to  us  personally: 

*' There  is  a  fig^t  to  be  made  against  the  Bolsheviks,  but  so  long  as  you  foreigners 
are  making  it,  we  Russians  won't.  When  you  quit  and  leave  us  aJone,  we  will  take 
up  our  burden  ag^in,  and  we  shall  deal  with  tne  Bolsheviks.  And  we  will  finish 
them.  But  we  will  do  it  with  our  people,  by  political  methods,  in  Uie  Soviets,  and 
not  by  force,  not  by  vrair  or  by  revolution,  and  not  with  any  outside  foreign  help.'' 

This  is  the  nationalistic  spirit,  which  we  call  patriotism,  and  understand  perfectly; 
it  is  much  stronger  in  the  new  than  it  was  in  the  old,  the  Tsar's.  Russia.  But  there 
is  another  force  back  of  this  remarkable  statement  of  a  remarkable  state  of  mind. 

All  Russia  has  turned  to  the  labor  of  reconstruction;  sees  the  idea  in  the  plans 
proposed  for  the  future;  and  is  interested — imaginatively. 

Destruction  was  fun  for  a  while  and  a  satisraction  to  a  suppressed,  betrayed,  to  an 
almost  destroyed  people.  Violence  was  not  in  their  character,  nowever.  The  Russian 
people,  sober,  are  said  to  be  a  gentle  people.  One  of  their  poets  speaks  of  them 
as  '^that  gentle  beast,  the  Russian  people,"  and  I  noticed  and  described  in  my 
reports  of  the  firat  revolution  how  patient,  peaceable,  and  "safe"  the  mobs  of  Petro- 
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grad  were.  The  violence  came  later,  with  Bohthevism,  after  the  mainr  attempts  at 
counterrevolution,  and  with  vodka.  The  Bolahevik  leadCTB  r^ret  and  are  aimamed 
of  their  red  tenor.  They  do  not  excuse  it.  It  was  others,  you  remember,  wiio 
traced  the  worst  of  the  Russian  atrocities  and  the  tenor  itself  to  the  adoption  by  the 
counterrevolutionists  of  the  mellxod  of  assassination  (of  Lenin  and  others),  and  most 
of  all  to  tjhe  discoverer  by  the  mobs  of  wine  cellars  and  vodka  stills.  That  the  Ruasiaa 
drunk  and  the  Russian  sober  are  two  utterly  different  animals,  is  well  known  to  the 
Jews,  to  the  Reactionaries,  and  to  the  Russians  themselves.  And  that  is  why  this 
people  lately  have  not  only  obeyed;  they  have  themselves  ruthlessly  enfcx-ced  the 
revolutionary  prohibition  decrees  in  every  part  of  Russia  that  we  would  inquire 
about  and  hear  from. 

The  destructive  spirit,  sated,  exhausted,  or  suppressed,  has  done  its  work.  Tlie 
leaders  say  so — ^the  leaders  of  all  parties. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  Russian  people  and  the  new  Russian 
leadens,  in  power  and  out.  !New  men  in  politics  are  commonly'  fresh,  progresnve, 
representative;  it's  the  later  statesmen  that  damp  the  enthusiasm  and  sob^  the 
idealism  of  legislators.  In  Russia  all  legislators,  all,  are  young  or  new.  It  is  as  if 
we  should  elect  in  the  United  States  a  brand-new  set  of  men  to  all  offices,  from  the 
lowest  coimty  to  the  highest  Federal  position,  and  as  if  the  election  should  occur  in 
a  great  crisis,  when  all  men  are  full  of  hope  and  faith.  The  new  leaders  of  the  local 
Soviets  of  Russia  were,  and  they  still  are,  of  the  people,  really.  That  is  one  reason 
why  their  autocratic  dictatorship  is  acceptable.  Tne^  have  felt,  they  shared  the 
passion  of  the  mob  to  destroy,  but  they  had  something  m  mind  to  destroy. 

The  soviet  leaders  used  the  revolution  to  destroy  the  sustem  of  oiganized  Russian 
life. 

While  the  mobs  broke  windows,  smashed  wine  cellars,  and  p>illa^ed  buildings  to 
express  their  rage,  their  leaders  directed  their  efforts  to  the  anninilation  of  the  syBtem 
itself.  They  pulled  down  the  Czar  and  his  officers;  they  abolished  the  courts,  whidi 
had  been  used  to  oppress  them ;  thev  closed  shops,  stopped  business  generally,  and 
especially  all  competitive  and  speculative  business;  and  they  took  over  all  the  great 
industries,  mono]x>lies,  concessions,  and  natural  resources.  This  was  their  purpose. 
This  is  their  religion.  This  is  what  the  lower-class  culture  has  been  slowly  teaching 
the  people  of  the  world  for  50  years:  That  it  is  not  some  particular  evil,  but  the  whole 
system  of  running  business  and  railroads,  shops,  banks,  and  exchanges,  for  specula- 
tion and  profit  thaX  must  be  cha'nged.  This  is  what  causes  poverty  and  riches,  they 
teach,  misery,  corruption,  vice,  and  war.  The  people,  the  workers,  or  their  State, 
must  own  and  run  these  things  ''for  service." 

Not  political  democracy,  as  with  us;  economic  democmcy  is  the  idea;  democracy 
in  the  shop,  factory,  business.  Bolshevism  is  a  literal  interpretation,  the  actual 
application  of  this  uieory,  policy,  or  program.  And  so,  in  the  destructive  period  ol 
the  Russian  revolution,  tne  Bolshevik  leaders  led  the  people  to  destroy  the  old 
system,  root  and  branch,  fruit  and  blossom,  too.  And  apparently  this  was  done.  The 
l>locks  we  saw  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  of  retail  shops  nailed  up  were  but  one  sign 
of  it.  When  we  looked  back  of  these  dismal  fronts  and  inquired  more  deeply  into 
the  work  of  the  revolution  we  were  convinced  that  the  Russians  have  literaUy  and 
completely  done  their  job.  And  it  was  this  that  shocked  us.  It  is  this  that  has 
startled  the  world;  not  the  atrocities  of  the  revolution,  but  the  revolution  itself. 

The  organization  of  life  as  we  know  it  in  America,  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  wrecked  and  abolished  in  Russia. 

The  revolution  didn't  do  it.  The  Tsar's  Government  had  rotted  it.  The  war 
broke  down  the  worn-out  machinery  of  it;  the  revolution  has  merely  scrapped  it 
finally. 

The  effect  is  hunger,  cold,  miserv,  anguish,  disease — death  to  millions.  But 
worse  than  these — I  m^n  this — was  the  confusion  of  mind  among  the  well  and  the 
strong.  We  do  not  realize,  any  of  us — even  those  of  us  who  have  imagination — how 
fixed  our  minds  and  habits  are  by  the  ways  of  living  that  we  know.  So  with  the 
Russians.  They  understood  how  to  work  and  live  under  their  old  system;  it  was  not 
a  pretty  one;  it  was  dark,  crooked,  and  dangerous,  but  they  had  groped  around  in  it 
all  their  lives  from  childnood  up.  They  could  find  their  way  in  it.  And  now  they 
can  remember  how  it  was,  and  they  sigh  for  the  old  ways.  The  rich  emigres  knew 
whom  to  see  to  bribe  for  a  verdict,  a  safe-conduct,  or  a  concession;  and  the  poor,  in 
their  hunger,  think  now  how  it  would  be  to  go  down  to  the  market  and  haggle,  and 
bargain,  irom  one^  booth  to  another,  malH^g  their  daily  purchases,  reckoning  up 
their  defeats  and  victories  over  the  traders .  And  they  did  get  food  then .  And  now— 
it  is  all  gone.^  'They  have  destroyed  all  this,  and  having  destroyed  it  they  were 
lost,  strangers  in  their  own  land. 

This  tragedy  of  transition  was  anticipated  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  and 
Ihe  present  needa  were  prepared  for  in  tne  plans  laid  for  reconBtructton. 
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Lenin  has  imagination.  He  is  an  idealist,  but  he  is  a  scholaT,  too^  and  a  verv  grim 
realist.  Lenin  was  a  statistician  by  profession.  He  had  lonff  been  trying  to  foresee 
the  future  of  society  under  socialism,  and  he  had  marked  down  definitely  the  resources, 
the  machinery,  and  ^e  institutions  existing  under  the  old  order,  whicn  could  be  used 
in  the  new.  lliere  was  the  old  Russian  commimal  land  system,  passing,  but  standing 
in  spots  with  its  peasants  accustomed  to  it.  That  was  to  oe  revived ;  it  is  his  solution 
of  tne  problem  oi  the  great  estates.  They  are  not  to  be  broken  up,  but  worked  by 
the  peasants  in  common.  Then  there  was  the  great  Russian  Cooperative  (trading) 
Society,  with  its  11,000,000  families  before  the  war;  now  with  17,000,000  members. 
He  kept  tiiat.    There  was  a  conflict;  it  was  in  bourgeoise  hands  but  it  was  an  essential 

girt  of  the  projected  system  of  distribution,  so  L«nin  compromised  and  communist 
ussia  has  it.  He  had  the  railroads,  telegraph,  telephone  already;  the  workers  seized 
the  factories,  the  local  Soviets  the  mines;  tne  AU-Russian  Soviet,  the  banks.  The 
new  govemmCTtt  set  up  shops — one  in  each  neigltborhood — to  dole  out  for  money, 
but  on  work  tickets,  whatever  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  this  complete  government 
monopoly  had  to  distribute.  No  l^rgaining,  no  display,  no  advertising,  and  no 
speculation.  Everything  one  has  earned  by  labor  the  right  to  buy  at  the  cooperative 
and  soviet  shops  is  at  a  nxed,  low  price,  at  the  established  (too  small)  profit — ^to  the 
government  or  to  the  members  of  the  cooperative. 

Money  is  to  be  abolished  gradually.  It  does  not  count  much  now.  Private  capital 
has  been  confiscated,  most  of  the  ricn  have  left  Russia,  but  there  are  still  many  people 
there  who  have  hidden  away  money  or  valuables,  and  live  on  them  without  working. 
They  can  buy  food  and  even  luxuries,  but  only  illegally  from  peasants  and  specula- 
tors at  the  risk  of  punishment  and  very  high  prices.  They  can  buy,  also,  at  the 
government  stores,  at  the  low  prices,  but  they  can  get  only  their  share  there,  and 
only  on  their  class  or  work  tickets.  The  class  arrangement,  though  transitory  and 
temporary — ^the  aim  is  to  have  but  one  class — ^is  the  key  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  new 
83nBtem. 

There  are  three  classes.  The  first  can  buy,  for  example,  1^  pounds  of  bread  a  day; 
the  second,  three-quarters  of  a  pound;  the  third,  only  one-quarter  of  a  pound;  no 
matter  how  much  money  they  may  have.  .  The  first  class  includes  soldiers,  workers  in 
war,  and  other  essential  industries,  actors,  teachers,  writers,  experts,  and  (jovemment 
workers  of  all  sorts.  The  second  class  is  of  all  other  sorts  of  workers.  The  third  is  of 
people  who  do  not  work — the  leisure  class.  Their  allowance  is,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, not  enough  to  live  on,  but  they  are  allowed  to  buy  surreptitiously  from 
speculators  on  the  theory  that  the  principal  of  their  capital  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and, 
since  interest,  rent,  and  profits — all  forms  of  unearned  money — are  abolished,  Ihey 
will  soon  be  forced  to  go  to  work. 

The  shock  of  this,  and  the  confusion  due  to  the  strange  details  of  it,  were,  and  they 
•till  are,  painful  to  man3r  minds,  and  not  only  to  the  rich.  For  a  long  time  there  was 
widespread  discontent  with  this  new  system.  The  peasants  rebelled,  and  the  workers 
were  suspicious.  They  blamed  the  new  system  for  tne  food  shortag:e,  the  fuel  shortage, 
the  lack  of  raw  materials  for  the  factories.  But  his  also  was  anticipated  by  that  very 
remarkable  mind  and  will — Lenin.  He  used  the  State  monopoly  and  control  of  the 
press,  and  the  old  army  of  revolutionary  propagandists  to  snift  the  blame  for  the 
sufferings  of  Russia  from  the  revolutionary  government  to  the  war^  the  blockade, 
and  the  lack  of  transportation.  Also,  he  and  nis  executive  organization  were  careful 
to  see  that,  when  the  government  did  get  hold  of  a  suppl^^  of  anything,  its  arrival  was 
heralded,  and  the  next  day  it  appeared  at  the  communitv  shops,  where  everybody 
(that  worked)  got  his  share  at  the  low  government  price,  l^he  two  American  prisoners 
we  saw  had  noticed  this,  you  remeinoer.  ''We  don't  get  much  to  eat,''  they  said, 
**  but  neither  do  our  guards  or  the  other  Russians.  We  all  get  the  same.  Ana  when 
they  get  more,  we  get  our  share." 

llie  fairness  of  the  new  system,  as  it  works  so  far,  has  won  over  to  it  the  working;  class 
and  the  poorer  peasants.  The  well-to-do  still  complain,  and  very  bitterly  sometimes. 
Their  hoardings  are  broken  into  by  the  government  and  by  the  poverty  committees, 
and  they  are  severely  pimished  for  speculative  trading.  But  even  these  classes  are 
moved  somewhat  by  the  treatment  of  children.  They  are  in  a  class  by  themselves: 
class  A — 1.  They  get  all  the  few  delicacies — ^milk,  eggB^  fruit,  game,  that  come  to  the 
government  monopoly — at  school,  where  they  all  are  fed,  regardless  of  class.  "  Even 
the  rich  children,  they  told  us,  ^*  they  have  as  much  as  the  poor  children."  And  the 
children,  like  the  workers,  now  see  the  operas,  too,  the  plays,  the  ballets,  the  art 
galleries--all  with  instructors. 

The  Bolsheviks— ail  the  Russian  parties — regard  the  communists'  attitude  toward 
children  as  the  symbol  of  their  new  civilization. 

*'  It  is  to  be  for  the  good  of  humanity,  not  business,"  one  of  them,  an  American, 
nid,  "and  the  kids  represent  the  future.    Our  generation  is  to  have  only  the  labor, 
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the  joy,  and  the  misery  of  the  straggle.  We  will  get  none  of  the  material  benefite 
of  the  new  system,  and  we  will  probably  never  all  understand  and  like  it.  But  the 
children — it  is  for  them  and  their  children  that  we  are  fighting,  so  we  are  giving  tbeo 
the  best  of  it  from  the  start,  and  teaching  them  to  take  it  all  naturally.  They  are 
getting  the  idea.    They  are  to  be  our  new  propagandists.'' 

The  id^  is  that  everybody  is  to  work  for  the  common  good,  and  so,  as  the  children 
and  the  American  prisoners  note,  when  they  all  produce  more,  they  all  get  more. 
They  are  starving  now,  but  they  are  sharing  their  poverty.  And  they  really  are 
sharing  it.  '  Lenin  eats,  like  everybody  else — only  one  meal  a  day — sou^,  fish,  bread, 
and  tea.  He  has  to  save  out  of  that  a  bit  for  breakfast  and  another  bit  for  supper. 
The  people,  the  peasants,  send  him  more,  but  he  puts  it  in  the  common  meas.  So  the 
heads  of  this  government  do  not  have  to  imagine  the  pri\'ations  of  the  people;  the>- 
feel  them.  And  so  the  people  and  the  government  realize  that,  if  ever  Russia  becomeB 
prosperous,  all  will  share  in  the  wealth,  exactly  as  they  share  in  the  poverty  now. 
In  a  word,  rich  Russia  expects  to  become  a  rich  Russian  people. 

This,  then,  is  the  idea  which  has  b^^un  to  catch  the  imagination  of  the  Rnasian 
people.  This  it  is  that  is  making  men  and  women  work  wiSi  a  new  interest,  and  a 
new  incentive,  not  to  earn  high  wages  and  short  hours,  but  to  produce  an  abundance 
for  all.  This  is  what  is  making  a  people,  sick  of  war,  send  their  ablest  and  8tmn<r@t 
men  into  the  new,  high-spirited,  hard-drilled  army  to  defend,  not  their  bordeiB,  but 
their  new  working  system  of  common  living. 

And  this  Lb  what  is  making  Lenin  and  ms  sobered  communist  government  ask  for 
peace.  They  think  they  have  carried  a  revolution  through  for  once  to  the  logical 
onclusion.  All  other  revolutions  have  stopped  when  they  had  revolved  throu^^h 
the  political  phase  to  political  democracy^.  This  one  has  turned  once  more  clear 
through  the  economic  phase  to  economic  democracy;  to  self-government  in  the 
factory,  shop,  and  on  the  land,  and  has  laid  a  foundation  for  universal  profit  sharing, 
for  the  universal  division  of  food,  clothes,  and  all  goods,  equally  among  all.  And 
they  think  their  civilization  is  working  on  this  founcUition.  They  want  time  to  go  on 
and  build  it  higher  and  better.  They  want  to  spread  it  all  over  the  world,  but  only 
as  it  works.  As  they  told  us  when  we  remindea  them  that  the  worid  dresuied  their 
propaganda: 

'^e  are  through  with  the  old  propi^anda  of  argument.  All  we  ask  now  is  to  be 
allowed  to  prove  by  the  examples  of  things  well  done  here  in  Russia,  that  the  new 
system  iB  good.  We  are  so  sure  we  shall  make  good,  that  we  are  willing  to  stop  saying 
so,  to  stop  reasoning,  stop  the  haranguing,  and  all  that  old  stuff.  And  especially  are 
we  sick  of  the  propaganda  by  the  sword.  We  want  to  stop  fighting.  We  know  that 
each  country  must  evolve  its  own  revolution  out  of  its  own  conditions  and  in  its  own 
imagination.  To  force  it  by  war  is  not  scientific,  not  democratic,  not  socialistic. 
And  we  are  fighting  now  only  in  self-defense.  We  will  stop  fightii^,  if  you  will  let  us 
stop.  We  will  call  back  our  troops,  if  you  will  withdraw  yours.  Vfe  will  demobolize. 
We  need  the  picked  oi^anizers  and  the  skilled  workers  now  in  the  army  for  our  shops, 
factories,  and  farms.  We  would  love  to  recall  them  to  all  this  needed  work,  and  use 
their  troop  trains  to  distribute  our  goods  and  our  harvests,  if  only  you  will  call  off  your 
soldiers  and  your  moral,  financial,  and  material  support  from  our  enemies,  and'  the 
enemies  of  our  ideals.  Let  every  country  in  dispute  on  our  borders  self-determine 
its  own  form  of  government  and  its  own  allegiance. 

^  'But  you  must  not  treat  us  a  conquered  nation.  We  are  not  conquered.  We  are 
prepared  to  join  in  a  revolutionary,  civil  war  all  over  Ml  of  Europe  and  the  world, 
if  tms  good  thing  has  to  be  done  in  this  bad  way  of  force.  But  we  would  pref»  to 
have  our  time  and  our  energy  to  work  to  make  sure  that  our  young,  good  thing  is 
good.  We  have  proved  that  we  can  share  misery,  and  sickness,  and  poverty;  it  has 
helped  us  to  have  these  things  to  share,  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  BDsere  the 
wealth  of  Russia  as  we  gradually  develop  it.  But  we  are  not  sure  of  that;  the  world 
is  not  sure.  Let  us  Russians  pay  the  price  of  the  experiment;  do  tibe  hard,  hard  work 
of  it;  make  the  sacrifice— then  your  people  can  follow  us,  slowly,  as  they  decide  for 
themselves  that  what  we  have  is  worth  having. '* 

That  is  the  message  you  bring  back,  Mr.  Bullitt.  It  is  your  duty  to  deliver  it.  It  is 
mine  to  enforce  it  by  my  conception  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  in  Russia  smd  Europe 
to-day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  war,  a  new  war,  a  terrible  war — the  long- 
predicted  class  war — all  over  Europe. 

The  peace  commission,  busy  with  the  settlement  of  the  old  war,  may  not  see  the 
new  one,  or  may  not  measure  aright  the  imminent  danger  of  it.  Germany  is  going 
over,  Hungary  has  gone,  Austria  is  coming  into  the  economic  revolutionary  stige. 
The  propaganda  for  it  is  old  and  strong  in  all  countries:  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Bel- 
^um,  Norway,  Sweden — you  know.  All  men  know  this  propaganda.  But  that  if 
in  the  rear.    Look  at  the  front. 
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Russia  IB  the  center  of  it.  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  are  the  wings  of  the  poten- 
tial war  front  of — Bolshevism. 

And  Russia,  the  center,  has  made  a  proposition  to  you  for  peace,  for  a  separate 
peace;  made  it  officudly;  made  it  after  tnought;  made  it  proudly,  not  in  fear,  but  in 
pitiful  sympathy  with  its  suffering  people  and  for  the  sake  of  a  vision  of  the  future  in 
'which  it  verilv  believes.  They  are  practical  men — those  that  made  it.  You  met 
them.  We  talked  with  them.  We  measured  their  power.  They  are  all  idealists, 
but  they  are  idealists  sobered  by  the  responsibility  of  power.  Sentiment  has  passed 
out  of  them  into  work — ^hard  work.  They  said  they  could  give  one  year  more  of 
starvation  to  t^e  revolution,  but  they  said  it  practically,  and  they  prefer  to  compro- 
mise and  make  peace.  I  believe  that,  if  we  take  their  offer,  there  will  be  such  an 
outcry  of  rage  and  disappointment  from  the  Left  Socialists  of  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
and  the  world,  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky  will  be  astonished.  The  Rod  Revolution — 
the  class  war— will  be  broken,  and  evolution  will  have  its  chance  once  more  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  And  you  and  I  know  that  the  "men  we  met  in  Moscow  see  this  thus, 
and  that  they  believe  the  peace  conference  will  not,  can  not,  see  it,  but  will  go  on  to 
make  war  and  so  bring  on  the  European  revolution. 

But  your  duty,  our  duty,  is  to  point  out  thin  opportunity,  and  to  vouch  for  the 
strength  and  the  will  and  the  character  of  Lenin  and  the  commissaires  of  Russia  to 
make  and  keep  the  compact  they  have  outlined  to  you.  Well,  this  is  the  briefest 
Teay  in  which  I  can  express  my  full  faith* 

Kautsky  has  gone  to  Moscow.  He  has  ^ne  late;  he  has  gone  after  we  were  there. 
He  will  find,  as  we  found,  a  careful,  thou^tful,  deliberate  group  of  men  in  power;  in 
too  much  power;  unremovable  and  controlling  a  state  of  monopoly,  which  is  political, 
social,  economic,  financial;  which  controls  or  directs  all  the  activities,  all  the  fears, 
all  the  hopes,  all  the  aspirations  of  a  gr^t  people.  Kautsky  will  speak  to  revolutionary 
Russia  for  revolutionaiy  Germany,  and  for  a  revolutionary  Europe.  There  will  be 
an  appeal  in  that;  there  will  be  a  strong  appeal  in  that  to  the  revolutionary  Russian 
oommiasaires.  But,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  character,  Lenin  and  his  commissaires  will 
stand  by  their  offer  to  us  until  Pans  has  answered,  or  until  the  time  set  for  the  answer — 
April  10— shall  have  passed.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  Kautsky  receive  an 
answer  to  his  appeal  for — whatever  it  is  the  Germans  are  asking. 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  have  delivered  your  message  and  made  it  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  peace  conference.  J  think  it  is  your  duty  to  ask  the  fixed  attention  of 
your  chiefs  uix)n  it  for  a  moment,  and  to  get  from  them  the  courtesy  of  a  clear,  direct 
reply  to  Russia  before  April  10. 

(The  reports  of  Capt,  Pettit  are  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

BuLLirr  EzHiBrr  No.  31. 

REPORTS  OP  CAPT.   W.   W.   PETTTr. 

I  left  Petrograd  on  March  31 .  During  the  past  three  weeks  T  have  crossed  the  Finnish 
border  six  times  aiid  have  been  approximately  two  weeks  in  Petrograd.  1  have  met 
Tchitcherin,  Litvinov,  and  most  of  the  important  personages  in  the  communist  gov- 
ernment of  Fetro^frad  (including  Bill  Shatov,  chief  of  police). ' 

Briefly,  my  opinion  of  the  Russian  situation  is  as  foQows:  In  Petrograd  I  presume 
the  present  communist  government  has  a  majority  of  the  workingmen  benind  it, 
but  probably  leas  than  half  of  the  total  population  are  members  of  the  communist 
party.  However,  my  conclusions  are  basea  on  conversations  with  not  only  communists, 
out  also  many  opponents  of  the  communist  government,  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
business  men,  and  fordgners,  and  I  am  persimded  that  a  large  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Petrograd  if  ^ven  a  choice^  between  the  present  ^vemment  and  the  two 
alternatives,  revolution  or  foreign  intervention,  would  without  hesitation  take  the 
present  government.  Foreign  intervention  would  unite  the  population  in  oppt)8ition 
and  would  tend  to  great! v  emphasize  the  present  nationalist  spirit.  Revolution 
would  result  in  chaos.  (There  is  nowhere  a  group  of  Russians  in  whom  the  people  I 
have  talked  with  have  confidence.  Kelchak,  Denikin,  Yudenvitch,  Trepov,  the 
despicable  hordes  of  Russian  emigrees  who  haunt  the  Grand  Hotel,  Stockholm;  the 
Socithans  House,  Helsingfors:  the  ofiices  of  the  peace  commission  in  Paris,  and  squab- 
ble among  themselves  as  to  now  the  Russian  situation  shall  be  solved ;  all  equally 
fail  to  find  many  supporters  in  Petrograd.)  Those  with  whom  I  have  talked  recog- 
nize that  revolution,  did  it  succeed  in  developing  a  strone  government,  would  resuit 
in  a  white  terror  comparable  with  that  of  Finland .  In  Finland  our  consul  has  a  record 
of  12,500  executions  in  some  60  districts,  out  of  something  like  500  districts,  by  the 
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White  Guard.    In  Petrograd  I  have  been  repeatedly  aasured  that  the  total  Red 
executions  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  other  cities  was  at  a  moKimuni  3,200. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  inconsutent  for  the  Russian  bourgeoisie  to  oppose  allied 
intervention  and  at  the  same  time  fail  to  give  whole-hearted  support  to  tne  prs&eid. 
government.  They  justify  this  attitude  on  the  grounds  that  wnen  the  two  gr^ 
problems  of  food  and  peace  are  solved  the  whole  population  can  turn  ilself  to  aasxstinv 
the  present  regime  in  developing  a  s1;able  efficient  government.  They  point  to  the 
numerous  chsmges  which  have  already  been  introduced  by  the  present  communist 
government,  to  the  acknowledgment  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  to  the  ease  of 
securing  introduction  of  constructive  ideas  under  the  present  regime.  All  these  fcisa 
have  persuaded  many  of  the  thinking  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  to  look  to  the 
present  government  in  possibly  a  somewhat  modi^ed  form  as  the  salvation  of  Huasia. 

At  present  the  situation  is  bad.  Russia  is  straining  everv  nerve  to  raise  an  army  to 
oppose  the  encircling  White  Guards.  That  the  army  is  efecient  is  demonstrated  by 
the  present  location  of  Soviet  forces  who  have  contended  with  the  Russian  White 
Guard  supported  by  enormous  sums  of  money,  munitions,  and  even  soldiers  from  the 
Allies.  Naturally,  transportation  is  inefficient;  it  was  horrible  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Czar*s  regime.  Absolute  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  combined  with  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  Russia  has  passed  through  since  the  1917  revolution,  plus 
the  sabotage,  which  until  recently  was  quite  general  among  the  intelligent  classes, 
including  engineers,  has  rb>sulted  in  a  decrease  in  rolling  st^k.  The  transportation 
of  the  enormous  army  which  has  been  raised  limits  the  number  of  cars  which  can  be 
used  for  food.  The  cutting  off  of  Siberia,  Finland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  until 
recently  the  Ukraine,  made  it  necessary  to  establish  new  lines  of  food  transportation. 
Consequently  there  has  been  great  suffering  in  Petrograd.  Of  the  population  of  a 
million  200,000  are  reported  by  the  board  of  health  to  be  ill,  100,000  seriously  ill  in 
hospitals  or  at  home,  and  another  100,000  with  swollen  limbs  still  able  to  go  to  the  food 
kitchens.  However,  the  reports  of  people  dying  in  the  streets  are  not  true.  Whatr 
<ever  food  exists  is  fairly  well  distributed  and  there  are  food  kitchens  where  anyone 
can  get  a  fairly  good  dinner  for  3.50  rubles. 

For  money  one  can  still  obtain  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  children,  some 
50,000  of  whom  have  been  provided  with  homes,  are  splendidly  taken  care  of,  and 
except  for  the  absence  of  muk  have  little  to  complain  of.  In  the  public  schools  free 
lunches  are  given  the  children,  and  one  sees  in  the  faces  of  the  younger  generation 
little  of  the  suffering  which  some  of  the  older  people  have  undergone  and  arc  under- 
going. Food  conditions  have  improved  recently,  due  to  the  suspt^nsion  of  passenger 
traffic  and  the  retaking  of  the  Ukraine,  where  food  is  plentiful.  From  60  to  100  car- 
loads of  food  have  arrived  in  Petrograd  each  day  since  February  18. 

Perhaps  it  is  futile  to  add  that  my  solution  of  the  Russian  problem  is  some  sort  of 
recognition  of  the  present  government,  with  the  establishment  of  economic  relations 
and  the  sending  of  every  possible  assistance  to  the  people.  I  have  been  treated  in  a 
wonderful  manner  by  the  communist  representatives,  though  they  know  that  I  am  no 
socialist  and  though  I  have  admitted  to  the  leaders  that  my  civilian  clothing  is  a  dis- 
guise. They  haye  the  warmest  affection  for  America,  believe  in  President  Wilson, 
and  arc  certain  that  we  are  coming  to  their  assistance,  and,  together  with  our  engineers, 
our  food,  our  school-teachers,  and  our  supplies,  they  are  going  to  develop  in  Russia 
a  government  which  will  emphasize  the  rights  of  the  common  people  as  no  other 
government  has.  I  am  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  us  taking  a  step  immediately 
to  end  the  suffering  of  this  wonderful  people  that  I  should  be  willing  to  stake  all  I 
have  in  converting  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  American  business  men  whom  I 
could  take  to  Petrograd  for  two  weeks. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you  that  most  of  the  stories  that  have  come  from  Russia 
regarding  atrocities,  horrors,  immorality,  are  manufactured  in  Viborg,  Helsic^ors,  *>t 
Stockholm.  The  horrible  massacres  planned  for  last  November  were  first  learned  of 
in  Petro^d  from  the  Helaingfors  papers.  That  anybody  could  even  for  a  moment 
believe  in  the  nationalization  of  women  seems  impossible  to  anyone  in  Petrograd, 
To^ay  Petrograd  is  an  orderly  city — probably  the  only  city  of  tne  world  of  its  size 
without  police.  Bill  Shatov,  chief  of  police,  and  I  were  at  the  opera  the  other  nigfat 
to  hear  Chaliapine  sing  in  Boris  Gudnov.  He  excusc»d  himself  early  because  he  said 
there  had  been  a  robbery  the  previous  night,  in  which  a  man  had  lost  5,000  rubles,  that 
this  was  the  first  robbery  in  several  weeks,  and  that  he  had  an  idea  who  had  done  it, 
and  was  going  to  got  the  men  that  night.  I  feel  personally  that  Petrograd  is  safer  timsi 
Paris.  At  night  there  are  automobiles,  sleighs,  and  people  on  the  streets  at  12  o'clock  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  was  true  in  Pans  when  I  left  five  weeks  ago. 

Most  wonderful  of  all,  the  great  crowd  of  prostitutes  has  disappeared.  I  have  seen 
not  a  disrepii table  woman  since  I  went  to  Petrograd,  and  foreigners  who  have  been 
there  for  the  last  Uiree  months  report  the  same.   Tne  policy  of  the  present  government 
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%afl  resulted  in  eliminating  throughout  Russia,  I  am  told,  this  horrible  outgrowth  of 
modem  civilization. 

Begging  has  decreased.  I  have  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city 
to  see  how  the  prople  in  the  slums  live,  and  both  the  communists  and  Douigeoisie  have 
held  up  their  hands  and  said,  **But  you  fail  to  understand  there  are  no  such  places." 
There  is  poverty,  but  it  is  scattered  and  exists  among  those  of  the  former  poor  or  of  the 
former  rich  who  have  been  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  which  require 
everyone  to  do  something. 

Terrorism  has  ended.  For  months  there  have  been  no  executions,  I  am  told,  and 
certainly  people  go  to  the  theater  and  church  and  out  on  the  streets  as  much  as  they 
would  in  any  city  of  the  world. 

(Certain  memoranda  referred  to  in  the  hearing  relating  to  the  work 
of  Capt.  Fettit  in  Russia  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

Bullitt  Exhibit  No.  32. 

mxmorandum. 

Prom:  W.  W.  Pettit. 
To:  Ammission,  Paris. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  Bullitt.) 

1.  Mr.  PettiVB  recent  movements. — On  March  18  I  left  Kelsingfors  for  Petrograd  and 
remained  there  until  March  28  when  I  left  for  Helsingfors,  at  which  place  I  received 
a  cable  ordering  me  to  report  immediately  to  Paris.  On  the  29th  I  left  agEon  for 
Petrograd  to  secure  some  baggage  I  had  left.  Od  the  21st  I  left  Petrograd  for  Helsing- 
fors. On  April  Ist  I  left  Helsinj^ors  for  Stockholm  and  in  Stockholm  1  find  a  telegram 
asking  me  to  wait  until  I  receive  further  orders. 

2.  Optimitm  of  present  government. — On  the  night  of  the  30th  and  the  afternoon  of 
the  31st  1  had  several  hours  with  Schlovsky,  Tchitcherin's  personal  representative 
in  Petrograd.  He  was  disappointed  to  think  I  was  to  return  to  Paris,  but  felt  certain 
that  inasmuch  as  the  orders  recalling  me  had  been  sent  before.  Mr.  Bullitt's  arrival, 
there  was  every  possibility  of  my  bein^  returned  to  Petrograd .  He  was  most  optimistic 
about  the  future  and  felt  that  the  Allies  must  soon  take  some  definite  stand  regarding 
Kussia,  and  that  the  result  of  the  Paris  negotiations  would  almost  surely  be  favorable 
to  the  soviet  government.  He  said  that  the  present  war  conditions  and  the  limited 
transportation  facilities,  with  the  shortage  of  food  resulting  therefrom,  had  handi- 
capped his  government  enormously,  and  that  everyone  hopes  that  soon  the  action 
of  tne  allied  powers  will  permit  the  establishment  of  normal  relations  in  Russia. 

3.  Radios  in  re  Bullitt. — ^He  has  received  at  least  three  radio  communications  from 
the  American  press  in  which  Mr.  Bullitt's  activities  have  been  mentioned  and  this 
has  tended  to  encourage  him.  The  last  cablegram  stated  that  Mr.  Bullitt  was  pre- 
paring a  statement  regarding  conditions  in  Russia  which  the  press  anticipated  would 
go  far  toward  dispelling  ignorance  and  misinformation  regarding  conditions  in  Moscow 
and  Petrograd. 

4.  Hungarian  situation. — ^The  Hungarian  situation  has  also  gone  far  toward  encour- 
aging the  present  Government.  Hungary  has  proposed  a  mutusd  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Russia.  The  fact  that  the  soviet  government  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  Hungary  without  bloodshed  up  to  the  present,  and  with  little  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  has  also  encouraged  Schiovsky.  He  stated  that  tne  action  of 
the  Allies  in  sending  troops  against  Hungary  was  to  be  regretted  because  of  the  blood- 
shed which  would  probably  result.  However,  he  thought  in  the  long  run  that  the 
Allies  would  find  it  a  suicidal  policy  to  try  to  suppress  the  Hungarian  revolution  by 
force. 

5.  The  Uhraine  situation. — ^The  soviet  troops  have  taken  almost  the  entire  Ukraine 
and  this  with  the  food  supplies  which  it  wiJl  provide  have  strengthened  the  soviet 
government.  A  friend  who  has  recently  returned  from  Peltava,  EkaterinosUv,  Kiev, 
and  other  southern  cities,  states  that  food  is  abundant  and  cheap.  The  soviet  govern- 
ment believes  that  the  French  and  Greek  troops  are  withdrawing  from  Odessa  and 
going  to  Sebastopol.    They  anticipate  taking  Oaessa  within  the  next  few  days.  • 

6.  Esthonian  sittuition. — At  least  twice  within  the  last  two  weeks  Esthonia  has 
sent  word  to  the  soviet  government  Uiat  it  desired  peace.  The  following  four  points 
have  been  emphasized  by  the  Esthonians:  (1)  That  peace  must  come  immediately; 
(2)  that  the  oner  must  come  from  the  soviet  government;  (3)  that  a  fair  offer  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Esthonians  immediately  wiwout  consultation  with  France  or  Eng- 
land, who  are  supporting  them;  (4)  that  free  access  to  Esthonian  harbors  and  free 
use  of  Esthonian  railroads  will  be  aasuied  the  soviet  government. 
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7.  The  Lithiumian  situation. — It  is  fairly  well  understood  that  the  LtthnaidaD 
Government  that  is  fighting  the  Bolsheviks  is  not  going  to  allow  itself  to  be  made  a 
tool  by  l^e  French  and  British  Governments  to  invade  Russian  territory.  The 
Lithuanian  Government  is  desirous  of  securing  {KMsession  of  Lithuanian  territory. 
but  beyond  that  it  is  understood  it  will  not  go. 

8.  The  Finnish  situation. — ^The  soviet  government  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Finnic 
situation  and  has  little  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Russia  from  that  direction.  The  Finnic 
Army  is  without  question  a  third  Red;  probably  a  half  Red;  possibly  two-thirds  Red. 
There  is  even  reiK>rted  to  be  a  tendency  on  a^art  of  certain  of  the  White  Guards  lo 
oppose  intervention  in  Russia.  One  of  the  Finnish  regiments  in  Esthonia  has  re- 
turned to  Finland,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  assist  the  proposed  revolution  of  the 
Finns  in  East  Karelia  a^nst  the  soviet  government.  The  soviet  pfovemment  h:p 
sent  a  committee  to  HelsmgforB  to  arrange  economic  relations  with  Finland,  and  it  is 
said  that  this  committee  carries  threats  of  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  soviet  govern- 
ment against  the  f*^ns  in  Petroerad  unless  the  treaty  is  n^tiated.  It  is  said  in 
Petrograd  that  some  of  the  Finns  have  already  left  Petrograd  in  anticipation  that  the 
Finnish  Government  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  arrangement  with  the  soA-iei 
government  because  of  the  attitude  of  certain  of  the  allied  representatives  in  Hei- 
singfors. 

9.  Improvement  in  food  conditions. — ^The  suspension  of  passenger  traffic  from  March 
18  to  April  10  has  resulted  in  the  Government  bringing  to  Petrograd  60  to  100  cazB  of 
food  each  day,  and  one  sees  large  quantities  of  food  bemg  transported  aboat  the  city. 
At  Easter  time  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  3  pounds  of  white  bread  to  the  population 
of  Petrograd.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  larger  supply  of  food  for  privTite  purchase  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Shiskin  has  recently  been  able  to  buy  3  geese,  a  sucking  pig,  2  splenclid 
legs  of  veal,  and  roasts  of  beef  at  from  40  to  50  rubles  a  pound,  whicn,  considering 
the  value  of  the  ruble,  is  much  less  than  it  soimds.  Snisldn  has  also  been  able 
recently  to  get  eggs,  milk,  honey,  and  butter,  t<^ether  with  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
cabbage.    My  bill  for  food  for  11  days  with  Mr.  Shiskin  was  about  1,300  rubles. 

10.  Order  in  Petrograd. — About  thiee  weeks  ago  there  were  several  strikes  in  fac- 
tories in  Petrograd  and  Lenin  came  to  talk  to  the  strikers.  Apparently  the  matter 
was  settled  satisfactorily  and  the  workers  were  given  the  same  bread  rations  that  the 
soldiers  receive.  At  the  Putilov  works  some  400  men  struck  and  part  of  them  were 
dismissed,  i^oth  Shatov  and  the  director  of  factories  said  that  there  were  no  execu- 
tions, though  the  population  the  next  morning  reported  80  workers  shot  and  that  after- 
noon the  riunor  haa  increased  the  number  to  400.  There  is  practically  no  robbery 
in  the  city.  Shatov  left  the  opera  the  other  night  early  because  ne  told  me  the  previoii? 
night  a  man  had  lost  5,000  rubles  and  it  was  such  an  exceptional  thing  to  have  a 
robbery  that  he  was  going  out  personally  to  investigate  the  matter,  having  some  idea 
as  to  who  was  responsible. 

11.  Curreneu  plans. — Zorin  tells  me  that  the  soviet  government  has  or  had  printed 
a  new  issue  of  ourrency  which  it  is  proposed  to  exchange  for  the  old  currency  within 
the  next  three  months.  The  details  of  tne  plan  have  not  been  completed  but  ie  thinks 
that  an  exchange  of  ruble  for  ruble  will  be  made  up  to  3,000;  an  additional  2,000 
will  be  placed  on  deposit  in  the  government  bank.  That  beyond  5,000  only  a  small 
percentage  will  be  allowed  to  anyone,  and  that  a  limit  of  possibly  15,000  will  be  placed 
oeyond  which  no  rubles  will  be  exchanged.  Then  the  plan  is,  after  a  certain  period 
to  declare  the  old  ruble  valueless.  Zorin  feels  that  as  a  result  of  this  plan  the  new 
ruble  will  have  some  value  and  that  the  present  situation  in  the  country  in  which 
the  farmer  has  so  much  paper  that  he  refuses  to  sell  any  longer  for  money,  will  be 
relieved.  This  exchange  would  be  followed  later  on  by  the  issue  of  still  other  currency 
the  entire  purpose  being  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  gradual  approach 
to  elimination  of  currency. 

12.  Concessions. — It  is  asserted  that  the  northern  railway  concession  has  been  signed 
and  Amundsen  tells  me  that  all  negotiations  were  accomplished  without  the  payment 
of  a  single  cent  of  tea  money, jprobaoly  the  first  instance  of  the  absence  of  graft  in  such 
negotiations  in  the  history  of  Russia.  He  says  that  Trepov,  throu£^  hia  agent  Borisov, 
at  Moscow,  was  the  greatest  opponent  of  the  Norwegian  interests.  Trepov  was  formerly 
minister  oi  ways  and  communications  and  is  reported  to  have  been  refused  a  similar 
concession  under  the  Czar's  government.  Amundsen  claims  that  Tn^>ov  has  made 
every  effort  to  secure  this  concession  from  the  Soviet  government.  I  am  attaching 
a  statement  regarding  a  concession  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted  to  the 
lumber  interests.    There  are  rumors  that  other  concessions  have  been  granted. 

13.  y.  M.  C.  A. — Recently  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  arrived  in  Petrograd,  claim- 
ing to  have  come  without  authorization  from  his  superiors.  He  has  been  staving  at 
the  embassy  but  recently  went  to  Moscow  at  the  invitation  of  Tchitcherin.  Scnovsky 
tells  me  that  the  American  has  plazis  for  the  establishment  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Russia 
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'^nrhich  he  wanted  to  put  before  the  Moscow  government.  Schovsky  doubted  that  it 
would  be  feasible  to  oreanize  in  RuBsia  at  present  a  branch  of  the  International  asso- 
oiation  unless  some  rather  fundamental  modifications  were  made  in  their  policy. 

14.  Treadwell. — ^I  have  twice  asked  Schovsky  to  secure  information  regarding 
Treadwell,  and  he  assures  me  that  he  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  Moscow,  but  that 
Apparently  they  have  bad  no  news  from  Tashkent  as  yet.  He  promised  to  let  me 
Iniow  as  soon  as  anything  was  heard. 

15.  Attitude  toward  United  States. — ^The  d^ree  oi  confidence  which  the  Russians 
and  the  soviet  officials  show  toward  our  Government  is  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise,  con- 
sidering our  activities  during  the  past  18  months.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  the  officials  in  Petrograd  whom  I  have  met  that  we  are  eoing  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  more  stable  form  of  government,  and  they  apparently 
look  upon  President  Wilson  as  one  who  is  going  to  decide  the  question  on  its  merits 
-without  being  influenced  by  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  Russian  inuniere  and  the 
French  Government.  Doubtless  part  of  this  attitude  is  due  to  the  favorable  impres- 
sion created  by  Mr.  Bullitt,  but  much  of  it  must  be  the  result  of  information  wnich 
they  have  secured  from  the  press.  At  the  present  moment  the  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  of  demonstraticgto  the  Russian  people  its  friendship  and  cementing  the 
bonds  which  already  exist.  Kussia  believes  in  us,  and  a  little  assistance  to  Russia  in 
its  present  crisis  will  result  in  putting  the  United  States  in  a  position  in  Russia  which 
can  never  be  overthrown  by  Germany  or  any  other  power. 

16.  Social  work, — I  have  recently  sent  a  cable  from  Helsingfors  regarding  health 
and  sanitary  conditions  in  Petrograd,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  attoching.  I  have  spent 
the  past  two  weeks  visiting  schools  and  the  children's  homes  in  Petrograd.  There  are 
30,000  children  for  whom  homes  have  been  provided  in  the  past  nine  months,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  house  10,000  more.  Homes  of  immigres  are  being 
taken  over  and  groups  of  40  children  placed  in  them  under  the  care  of  able  instructors* 
where  the  children  are  old  enough  they  so  to  school  during  the  davtime.  A  beautiful 
home  life  has  been  developed.  The  children  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  there 
is  a  minimum  of  sickness  among  them.  At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  disease 
exists  in  Petrograd,  and  when  there  is  so  much  starvation,  the  healthy  appearance  of 
these  thousands  of  children,  together  with  the  well-fed  condition  of  cliilaren  who  are 
not  in  institutions,  but  are  receiving  free  meals  in  schools,  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
social  spirit  behind  much  of  the  activities  of  the  present  government.  1  shall  send 
later  a  more  detailed  statement  of  some  of  the  interesting  things  I  have  learned  about 
this  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  new  regime. 

17.  Conclusion. — In  this  rather  hastily  dictated  memorandum  which  Mr.  Francis 
is  going  to  take  to-night  to  Paris  I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  that  have 
interested  me  in  Petrograd.  Naturally  I  have  emphasized  the  brighter  side,  for  the 
vast  amount  of  absolutelv  false  news  manufactured  in  Helsingfors  and  Stockholm  and 
sent  out  through  the  world  seems  to  me  to  necessitate  the  emphasizing  of  some  of  the 
more  hopeful  features  of  the  present  government.  Naturally  the  character  of  the 
Russian  people  has  not  cluoigea  to  any  great  extent  in  18  months,  and  there  is  doubt- 
less corruption,  and  there  is  certainly  inefficiency  and  ignorance  and  a  hopeless  failure 
to  grasp  the  new  principles  motivating  the  government  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
people.  A  people  subjected  to  the  treatment  which  Russians  have  had  during  the 
last  200  years  can  not  in  one  generation  be  expected  to  change  very  greatly,  but  per- 
sonally I  feel  the  present  government  has  maide  a  vast  improvement  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  as  I  Imew  it  in  191&-17.  Without  doubt  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  Petrograd  are  opposed  to  allied  intervention  or  revolution  and  wish  the  present  gov- 
ernment to  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  Russia.  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  symptoms  of  the  present  government  is  its  willingness  to  acknowledge 
mistakes  when  they  are  demonstrated  and  to  adopt  new  ideas  wnich  are  worth  while. 
Personally  I  am  heart  and  soul  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  will  show  our  sincere  iatention  to  permit  the  Russian  people  to  solve 
their  own  problems  with  what  assistance  they  may  require  from  us. 

Stockholu,  AprU  4, 1919. 


SOaAL  WORE  m  FETROORAD. 


The  wife  of  Zinoviev,  Madame  Lelina,  is  in  charge  of  the  social  institutions  in 
the  city  of  Petrograd.  This  does  not  include  the  public  schools,  which  are  under 
another  organization.  Madame  Lelina  is  a  short-haired  woman,  probably  Jewish, 
of  about  45.  She  has  an  enormous  amount  of  energy,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  doing  at  least  two  things  at  the  same  time.    The  morning  I  met  her  she  was  carry« 
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ing  on  two  interviews  and  trying  to  ammi^  to  have  me  shown  some  of  the  aocia]  work 
flhe  is  directing.  There  seemed  to  be  little  system  about  her  efforts.  Her  office 
was  rather  disorderly,  and  her  method  of  work  seemed  verv  wasteful  of  time  and 
•effort,  and  very  much  like  the  usual  Russian  way  of  doing  things.  Bill  Sh&tov,  for 
merly  organizer  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  is  commissar  of  police  for  Petrograd  and  also 
■commissar  for  one  of  the  northern  armies,  introduced  me  to  Madame  Lelina,  and 
accompanied  me  the  first  day  on  our  visits.  We  were  guided  by  a  3roung  woman 
by  the  name  of  Bachrath,  who  is  a  university  graduate  and  lawyer,  and  since  the  legal 
profession  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  has  turned  her  efforts  toward  social  work. 

Under  her  guidance  I  spent  three  days  visiting  institutions.  I  saw  a  boarding 
school  for  girls,  a  boarding  home  for  younger  children,  an  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded, three  of  the  new  homes  organized  by  the  soviet  government,  and  two  small 
hospitals  for  children. 

The  institutions  which  Madame  Lelina  is  directing  are  in  two  groups:  FiiBt,  those 
which  she  has  taken  over  from  the  old  Ozar  regime,  and  second,  those  which  have 
been  founded  in  the  last  18  months.  The  new  government  has  been  so  handicapped 
by  the  difficulties  of  securing  food  and  other  supplies,  by  the  sabotage  of  many  of 
the  intelligent  classes,  and  by  the  necessity  of  directing  every  energy  toward  carry- 
ing on  hostilities  against  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  Allies,  that  there  has  been  little 
opportunity  to  remodel  the  institutions  inherited  from  the  previous  regime,  therefore 
neither  the  strength  nor  the  wealmess  of  these  institutions  is  to  anv  great  extent  due 
to  the  present' regime.    Two  of  the  institutions  I  visited  Were  of  tnis  type,  one  hap- 

Eened  to  be  very  good  and  the  other  very  bad,  and  in  neither  case  did  I  feel  that 
elina's  organization  was  responsible. 

An  aristocratic  organization  imder  the  Ozar  maintained  a  boarding  school  for  girls. 
This  has  been  taken  over  by  the  soviet  government  with  little  change,  and  the  140 
-children  in  this  institution  are  enjoving  all  the  opportunities  which  a  directress 
trained  in  France  and  Germany,  with  an  exceptionally  skillful  corps  of  assistants, 
can  give  them. 

I  inquired  regarding  the  changes  which  the  soviet  government  had  made  in  the 
organization  of  this  scliool.  Some  of  the  girls  who  were  there  have  been  kept,  but 
vacant  places  have  been  filled  by  Madame  Lelina's  committee,  and  the  institution 
has  been  required  to  take  boys  into  the  day  school,  a  plan  wliich  is  carried  out  in 
most  of  the  soviet  social  and  educational  work.  Much  more  freedom  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  the  girls  at  table  talk  and  waUc 
about,  much  as  though  they  were  in  their  own  homes.  The  soviet  government  re- 
ouires  that  certain  girls  be  permitted  membership  in  the  tea^hera*  committee,  and 
tne  two  communists  accompanying  me  pointed  to  this  as  a  great  accomplishment. 
Privately,  the  teachers  informed  me  they  regarded  it  as  of  little  significance,  and 
apparently  they  were  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  innovations  that  the  new 
government  has  made.  Now  all  the  girls  are  required  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  dining 
room,  or  in  cleaning  their  own  dormitories,  and  certain  girls  are  Assigned  to  the  kitchen 
to  oversee  the  use  of  supplies  by  the  cooks.  However,  the  whole  institution,  from 
the  uniforms  of  the  girls  to  the  required  form  in  which  even  hand  towels  have  to  be 
hung,  indicates  the  iron  will  of  the  directness.  In  one  class  we  visited  the  girls  sat 
at  desks  and  listened  to  a  traditional  pedagogue  pour  out  quantities  of  information  on 
Puchkin  's  Boris  Gudonov.  Occasionally  the  girls  were  called  upon  to  react,  which  they 
did  with  sentences  apparently  only  partially  memorized.  The  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tution is  behind  that  of  our  better  institutions  in  America,  and  the  spirit  of  the  class- 
room is  quite  mediaeval. 

The  greatest  objection  which  the  teachers  seem  to  have  to  soviet  acti\dtieB  is  the 
question  of  sacred  pictures  and  religious  observances.  The  chapel  of  the  school  has 
been  closed,  but  in  each  room  from  the  comer  still  bancs  the  Ikon  and  at  the  heads  of 
many  of  the  girls'  beds  there  are  still  small  pictures  of  Uie  Virgin,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  representatives  of  the  soviet  government,  who  in  many  cases  are  Jewish,  and  in 
practically  all  cases  have  renounced  any  religious  connection.  Recently  the  Soviet 
Party  has  announced  the  fact  that  they  as  a  party  are  not  hostile  to  any  religion,  but 
intend  to  remain  neutral  on  the  subject.  The  attitude  of  the  commLstyrs  apparently 
is  that  required  religious  observances  should  not  be  permitted  in  public  institutions, 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  inspectors  have  gone  further  than  was  necessary  in  pro- 
hibiting any  symbol  of  the  religion  which  probably  most  of  the  children  soil  nomi- 
nally adhere  to. 

The  second  institution  I  visited,  which  had  been  taken  over  from  the  old  govern* 
ment,  was  an  orphan  asylum  with  some  600  children  mostlv  under  10.  It  was  fright- 
fully crowded,  m  many  places  rather  dirtv,  with  freouently  bad  odors  from  unclean 
toilets.  In  one  little  room  some  20  beoaU  boys  were  sleeping  and  eating,  and  I  found 
one  child  of  2  who  was  not  able  to  walk  and  was  eating  in  the  bed  in  which  he  slept. 
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Ventil&tiQii  ma  bad,  linen  not  very  clean,  a  general  feeling  of  repression  present, 
slovenly  employees,  and,  in  general,  an  atmosphere  of  inemcienc>r  and  failure  to 
develop  a  home  spirit  which  one  still  finds  in  some  of  the  worst  institutions  in  America. 
The  instructor  wno  showed  me  this  home  realized  its  horrors,  and  said  that  the  Grov- 
emment  intended  to  move  the  children  into  more  adequate  quarters  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions permitted.  In  summer  the  children  are  all  taken  to  the  country.  In  this 
institution  all  the  older  children  go  out  to  public  schools  and  tiiere  have  been  no  cases 
of  smallpox  or  typhus  in  spite  of  the  epidemics  the  city  has  had  this  winter.  Fortv 
children  were  in  the  hospital  with  minor  complaints.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren are  usually  ill. 

The  school  for  feeble-minded  occupies  a  large  apartment  house  and  the  children 
are  divided  into  groups  of  10  under  the  direction  of  two  teachers,  each  fl;roup  developing 
home  life  in  one  of  the  large  apartments.  There  is  emphasis  on  handwork.  Ftinting 
presses,  a  bookbinding  establishment,  and  woodworking  tools  are  provided.  Music 
and  art  appreciation  are  given  much  time,  and  some  of  the  work  done  is  very  beautiful. 
This  school  is  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  soviet  government.  Careful 
records  are  kept  of  the  children  and  simple  test  material  has  been  devised  to  develop 
in  the  more  backward  children  elementary  reactions  regarding  size,  shape,  form,  and 
color.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  impossibility  of  securing  trained  workers  either 
for  the  shops  or  for  the  special  pedagogical  problems  of  the  school.  However,  an 
energetic  corps  of  youne  men  and  yoimg  women  are  employed,  and  they  are  conscious 
of  the  size  of  their  problem  and  are  already  thinking  of  the  difficulties  of  sending  their 
students  back  into  industrial  life. 

In  many  of  the  activities  of  the  soviet  government,  as  well  as  in  these  institutions 
taken  over  from  the  old  regime,  I  was  dismaved  at  the  inefficiency  and  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  subordinates.  After  talking  to  tne  leaders  and  getting  some  understand- 
ing of  their  ideals,  an  American  expects  to  see  these  carried  over  into  practice.  One 
is  liable  to  forget  that  the  Russian  people  have  not  greatly  changed,  ana  that  the  same 
easy-goin^,  inefficient  attitude  of  decades  of  the  previous  r^me  still  exists.  No  one 
knows  this  obstacle  better  than  the  members  of  the  present  r^me.  They  realize 
that  the  character  of  the  Russian  people  is  their  greatest  obstacle,  and  change  in  the 
Russian  conception  of  Government  service  is  a  slow  process.  Far  from  l^ing  dis- 
couraged, they  point  to  their  accomplishments  with  pride. 

During  the  last  nine  months  Madame  Lelina  has  talcen  30,000  children  into  Govern- 
ment homes  and  preparations  are  made  to  take  10,000  more  during  the  next  three 
months.  The  three  new  institutions  which  I  visited  are  attractive  suburban  homes 
of  worthy  emigrees.  The  Government  has  taken  these  over  and  is  putting  j^^ups  of 
40  children  in  change  of  specially  selected  and  trained  men  and  women.  The  older 
children  go  out  to  school.  For  the  younger  children  kindergarten  activities  are 
provided  and  much  time  is  spent  out  of  doors.  An  atmosphere  of  home  life  has  been 
developed  which  is  surprising  considering  the  short  time  the  institutions  have  been 
organized  and  the  difficulties  they  have  nad  to  contend  with.  This  plan,  which  I 
am  told  is  permanent,  is  a  most  encouraging  feature  of  Madame  Lelina's  work. 

Requests  to  have  children  placed  in  the  Government  institutions  are  turned  over 
to  a  special  corps  of  investigatois.  In  each  house  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  poor 
committee  which  must  aJso  approve  the  requests  and  the  local  soviet  is  requirea  to 
pass  upon  the  commitment  of  the  child  to  an  institution.  The  large  number  of  chil- 
dren taken  over  by  the  city  is  due  to  the  number  of  orphans  and  half  orphans  caused 
by  the  war  and  to  the  impossibility  of  many  poor  families  providing  tneir  children 
with  food  during  the  recent  famine.  In  cases  where  several  children  of  a  fiamily  are 
taken  they  are  placed  in  the  same  home.  Frequent  opportunities  for  relatives  to 
visit  the  homes  are  provided.  The  amount  of  sickness  nas  been  surprisinf^ly  low 
considering  the  great  amount  of  disease  in  Petrograd  during  the  last  few  months.  In 
one  group  of  300  children  there  have  been  no  deaths  within  the  past  nine  months, 
and  among  all  the  children  there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  difficulties  which  Madame  Lelina  faces  are  numerous.  First,  Russia  has  never 
had  an  adequate  number  of  trained  workers  and  many  of  those  who  were  trained 
have  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  present  regime,  and,  secondly,  though  the  soviet 
government  has  adopted  the  policy  of  turning  over  to  the  children's  homes  and  the 
schools  an  stdequate  supply  of  food,  regardless  of  the  suffering  of  the  a^lult  population, 
still  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  certain  items  of  diet,  as,  for  instance,  milk.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  among  these  children  one  sees  few  signs  of  imdemourishment  or 
fanune,  and  in  general  throughout  the  city  the  children  seem  much  better  nourished 
than  the  adult  population. 

I  had  planned  to  visit  other  institutions  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  was  told  of  a 
large  palace  which  has  been  taken  over  as  a  home  for  mothers.  Here  all  women  who 
so  desire  are  sent  after  childbirth  with  their  children  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
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The  health  department,  which  asserts  that  there  are  in  addition  to  the  100,000 
bedridden  people  in  the  city,  another  100,000  who  are  ill  because  of  ondemoiuiflii- 
ment  thougn  able  to  go  to  the  food  kitchens,  has  been  very  succeasful  in  securing  from 
the  local  Soviets  special  food  supplies  to  be  provided  sick  persons  on  doctors'  orders. 
At  each  food  Jdtcnen  the  board  of  health  has  a  representative  whose  businesB  it  is  to 
give  such  special  diet  as  may  be  possible  to  undernourished  individuals. 

(The  following  communication  from  Mr.  George  Gordon  Battle, 
on  behalf  of  the  Lea^e  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and 
Ukrainians  and  the  Mid-European  Association,  was  ordered  printed 
in  the  record:) 

Brief  on  Behalf  of  the   Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukbanians. 

Law  Offices  of  O'Gorman,  Battle  A  Vandiyer, 

37  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City,  September  7,  1919. 
Hon.  Henrt  Cabot  Lodge, 

Chairman  United  Statee  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationif 

The  Capitol,  WaMngUm,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Lodge:  On  behalf  of  the  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithua- 
nians, and  Ukrainians  of  America,  a  union  for  mutual  cooperation,  having  its  office  at 
70  Fiftii  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  also  in  behalf  of  the  Mid-European  Association, 
which  is  interested  in  promotm^  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and  the 
nations  of  Mid-Europe,  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  to  serve  as  a  memorandum  supple- 
mentary to  the  oral  presentation  to  your  honorable  committee  of  the  claims  of  these 
four  nations. 

These  claims  are  absolutely  vital  to  these  four  nations.  They  are  fighting  for  their 
very  national  life.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  and  the  importance 
of  tneir  appeal.  Therefore  they  most  earnestly  pray  that  you  will  give  (as  they  are 
confident  tnat  you  will  give)  your  serious  and  careful  consideration  to  their  plea. 

These  four  nations,  the  Esthonians,  the  I^tts,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Ukrainians, 
have  each  of  them  well  organized  and  substantial  governments.  They  have  each  of 
them  a  strong  civil  government.  They  have  each  A  them  armies  in  the  field  fighting 
against  the  Germans  or  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia.  During  the  Great  War  their  enemies 
were  our  enemies.  They  suffered  as  we  and  our  allies  suffered.  They  are  now 
seeking  to  reap  the  just  fruits  of  their  sacrifices  and  to  set  up  a  free  and  independent 
State  for  each  nation. 

They  and  each  of  them  respectively  applv  to  your  honorable  committee  that  you 
give  to  them  such  aid  and  comfort  as  may  be  in  your  power  to  assist  them  in  their 
struggle  for  national  independence.  They  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it  is  only  within 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  to  give  official  recognition  to  a 
national  government,  but  the  legislative  branch,  and  particularly  the  Senate  (which 
is  peculiarly  endowed  with  the  power  and  chareed  with  responsibility  in  le^rd  to 
treaties  and  other  relations  with  foreign  nations)  has  clearly  the  pow«r  and  it  is  with 
equal  certainty  its  duty  to  make  appropriate  representations  to  the  execntive  branch 
in  regard  to  such  recognition,  and  especially  at  this  g|reat  juncture  of  our  affairs. 

When  your  committee  is  investi^tmg  the  treaty  ofTaris,  which  affects  our  relations 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  you  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate  should  recommend  to  the  executive  branch 
whether  or  not  reconiition  should  be  given  to  any  nations  who  have  had  their  birth 
in  the  gieat  World  War  which  the  treaty  of  Paris  is  intended  to  end. 

And  the  subject  comes  directly  within  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
you  are  considering.    By  article  116  and  article  117  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

article  116. 

''Germany  acknowledges  and  agrees  to  respect  as  permanent  and  inalienable  the 
independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  part  oi  the  former  Russian  Empire  on 
August  1,1914. 

"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  259  of  part  10  ([financial  clauses)  and 
article  292  of  part  10  (economic  clauses)  Germany  accepts  dennitely  the  abrogation 
of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaties  and  of  all  other  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements 
entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  government  in  Russia. 

' '  The  allied  and  associated  powers  formally  reserve  the  rights  of  Russia  to  obtain  firam 
Germany  restitution  and  reptfation  based  on  the  principles  of  the  present  treaty.*' 
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ARTICLE  117. 

"  Germany  undertakefl  to  recojgnize  the  full  larce  of  all  treatieB  or  agreementa  which 
may  be  entered  into  hy  the  allied  and  asBodated  powers  with  States  now  existing  or 
<x>ming  into  existence  in  future  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  former  Empire  of  Russia  as 
it  existed  on  August  1, 1914,  and  to  recognize  the  frontierB  of  any  such  States  as  deter- 
mined therein/' 

All  four  of  these  States  now  exist  and  are  coming  into  existence  in  a  part  of  the 
former  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1, 1914.  It  will  therefore  be  entirely 
proper  and  within  the  clear  power  and  duty  of  your  committee  in  dealing  with  these 
two  sections  of  the  treaty  to  mention  the  fact  that  these  four  States  have  come  into 
existence  out  of  Russian  territory  and  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
recommend  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  that  official  recognition  be 
given  to  these  four  new  Republics. 

And,  further,  the  treaty  itself  in  article  433  expressly  mentions  *'  the  provisional 
governments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.'*    That  article  reads  as  follows: 

EASTERN  EUROPE. 

"  As  a  guaranty  for  the  execution  of  the  xm>visions  of  the  present  treaty,  by  which 
Germany  accepts  definitely  tbA  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  and  of  all 
treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  gov- 
ernment in  RusBia,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  restr>ration  of  peace  and  good  ^vemment 
in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Lithuania,  all  German  troops  at  present  in  the  said 
territories  shall  return  to  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  soon  as  the  Governments 
of  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers  shall  think  the  moment  suitable,  having 
regard  to  the  internal  situation  of  these  territories.  These  troops  shall  abstain  from 
all  reouisitions  and  seizures  and  from  any  other  coercive  measures,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  supplies  intended  for  Germany,  and  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  such 
measures  for  national  defense  as  may  be  sidopted  by  the  provisional  governments  of 
Esthonia,  Letvia,  and  LiUiuania. 

"No  other  German  troops  shall,  pending  the  evacuation  or  after  the  evacuation  is 
complete,  -be  admitted  to  the  said  territories." 

And  indeed  all  through  the  treaty  the  provision  as  to  the  delimiting  of  boundaries 
and  the  internationalization  or  other  control  of  rivers  vitally  touch  the  welfaire  of  these 
four  States,  and  in  passing  on  such  pro\  Isions  it  is  eminently  fit,  proper,  and  just  that 
your  committee  should  recommend  the  recognition  of  those  nations. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  that  (even  without  regard  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
treaty  which  have  been  mentioned)  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  these  four 
republics  comes  directly  and  necessarily  within  the  range  of  the  investigation  and 
deliberation  of  your  committee.  These  republics  are  part  of  the  ancient  Empire  of 
Russia,  which  was  a  congeries  of  heterogeneous  nations  and  races.  One  of  the  prime 
objects  of  this  treaty  is  to  set  up  on  the  ruins  of  these  dead  autocracies  new  republics 
created  and  established  according  to  the  principles  of  self-determination.  Here  are 
four  such  republics  knocking  at  the  door  of  our  great  western  democracy  for  recogni- 
tion. This  is  no  mere  technical  appeal  to  the  Department  of  State  for  official  recog- 
nition. It  is  an  appeal  to  the  whole  people  and  to  the  whole  Grovemment  of  our 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  technical  action  of  recognition  must  be  by  the  executive 
branch,  bvt  it  is  equally  true  that  the  legislative  branch  which  ia  investisating  this 
great  treaty  necesmrUy  including  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  these  tour  young 
Governments,  has  the  power  and  is  charged  with  the  sacred  duty  of  aiding  them  to 
secure  their  independence.  These  nations  therefore  with  full  confidence  in  the 
sympathy  of  your  committee  with  their  national  aspirations  respectfully  ask  that 
you  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  recommend  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  each  of  these  four  States. 

The  treaty  itself  already  recognizes  several  of  these  new  democratic  States.  It 
recognizes  Poland,  it  recognizes  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Austrian  treaty  will  recognize  the  new  State  of  the  Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  the  Slovenes, 
as  well  as  other  new  countries.  The  question  will  natundly  be  asked,  just  as  it  was 
asked  at  the  hearing  before  your  committee:  Wh}^  was  not  recognition  given  b^  the 
treaty  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Ukrainia?  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
that  which  was  given  at  the  hearing.  The  claims  of  these  four  countries  were  not 
presented  to  the  peace  conference  at  Paris  until  within  a  very  short  time  before  its 
conclusion.  That  conference  was,  therefore,  unable  to  give  mil  and  adequate  con- 
sideration to  these  claims.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  claims  should  be  granted 
or  recognized  in  the  treaty  itself.  Indeed,  the  treaty  expressly  recognized  in  articles 
116  and  117  that  States  now  exist  and  are  coming  into  existence  in  the  future  in  the 
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former  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  August  1,  I9I4,  and  by  fbe  treaty  Germany 
imdertakes  to  recognize  the  full  force  of  all  treaties  or  amements  which  may  be 
entered  into  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  with  sucn  States  now  existing,  or 
which  may  come  into  existence.  And,  furthermore,  as  we  have  seen,  the  treaty 
expressly  mentions  in  section  433  the  Provisional  Qovemments  of  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

Furthermore,  provisions  are  made  for  the  entrance  of  new  nations  into  the  propc»ed 
league  of  nations,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  peace  conference  to  expressly 
recognize  these  four  States.  It  made  provision  for  their  recq^tion  in  the  near  future. 
It  provided  the  machinery  for  such  recognition  and  for  the  welcome  of  these  four 
Republics  into  the  league  of  nations.  Consequently  the  Uuct  that  the  ]>eace  confer- 
ence did  not  expressly  recognize  these  countries  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  eenae 
whatever  as  a  decision  unfavorable  to  their  claims.  « 

Your  committee  will  recall  that  at  the  hearing  on  August  29  the  claims  of  the 
Efithonians  were  presented  by  Lieut.  Commander  Grafton  Beale,  of  the  United  Stat^ 
Navy,  who  during  his  sojourn  at  Paris  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  peace  con- 
ference became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  profoundly  symiMithetic 
with  the  cause  of  the  Esuionians.  There  were  present  other  witnesses,  native  £s- 
thonians,  as  well  as  Americans,  who  were  prepared  to  supplement  the  appeal  of 
Lieut.  Commander  Beale  with  specific  and  detailed  information. 

The  claims  of  Latvia  were  presented  by  the  Re*^.  Carl  Podin,  a  minister  in  the 
Great  Seaman's  Church  Institute  of  New  York,  a  native  of  Latvia,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  character  and  ability,  and  fully  informed  on  the  subject.  As  in  the 
case  of  Esthonia  other  witnesses  were  present  to  give  additional  details  as  desired. 

The  cause  of  Ukraine  was  advocated  by  Mr.  E.  Revyuk,  a  native  of  Ukraine,  a 
journalist  and  publicist,  who  was  very  accurately  informed  in  regard  to  the  hi?tor>', 
past  and  present,  and  the  conditions  of  his  country.  Other  witnesses,  both  natives 
of  Ukraine,  as  well  as  Americans,  were  present  to  substantiate  his  statements  and  to 
give  fiulher  information. 

The  claims  of  Lithuania  were  presented  by  Mr.  John  S.  Lopatto,  a  native  of  Lithua- 
nia, an  attorney  of  distinction,  and  an  assistant  district  attorney  for  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  city  of  Wiikes-Barre  is  located.  Many  other 
gentlemen,  both  of  Lithuanisoi  birth,  as  well  as  Americans,  were  present  to  j^ive 
testimony  on  behalf  of  Lithuania  had  the  time  allotted  been  sufficient. 

As  counsel  for  the  League  of  Four  Nations  and  for  the  Mid-European  Association, 
I  made  a  brief  introductory  statement  and  then  presented  Mr.  R.  J.  Caldwell,  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  and  public  spirited  citizen  of  New  York,  President  of  the  ilid- 
Euroi)ean  Association,  who  had  been  abroad  and  spent  many  days  in  Europe,  and 
especially  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  conference  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  promote  economic  and  friendlv  relations  between  this  cotmtry  and  the 
Mid-European  nations,  old  and  new.  Mr.  Caldwell  has  carefully  studied  the  subject 
and  made  a  most  vigorous  and  persuasive  address. 

After  him  followed  the  representatives  of  the  four  nations  in  the  order  which  I 
have  mentioned.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  these  proceeding  taken 
down  by  your  stenographer,  and  to  the  very  convincing  arguments  advanced  by  the 
speakers.  I  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  repeat  those  arj?uments  within  the  limits 
of  this  letter.  I  shall  only  very  briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  grounds  upon  which 
these  four  new  Republics  ask  the  aid  of  your  committee.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
let  me  very  earnestly  express  the  sincere  and  deep  gratitude  of  the  organizations  and 
individuals  whom  I  represent  in  this  matter  that  your  committee  has  accorded  to 
them  a  hearing.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  gratitude  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  its  honorable  and  responsible  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  has  given  to  these  new  and  struggling  democracies  a  day  in  court — ^an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  They  look  to  you  with  confidencte  for  the  aid  and  assistanre 
which  our  country  has  never  failed  to  give  to  oppressed  nations  struggling  for  freedom 
and  for  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Tne  Monroe  doctrine  was  establisheii 
primarily  to  protect  the  new  Republics  of  South  America  against  the  encroachments  of 
Spain  and  the  other  autocratic  governments  of  Europe.  We  welcomed  with  joy  tlie 
French  Republic,  which  came  into  existence  so  soon  after  our  own.  We  sympathized 
very  materially  with  Poland  in  its  struggle  for  independence.  Throughout  our 
national  existence  we  have  offered  an  asylum  to  the  heroic  men  and  women  who  havt* 
struggled  for  democracy  against  tyranny  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  in  Germany,  and 
elsewhere.  At  this  very  moment  we  have  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  by  the  universal 
consent  of  our  allies,  welcomed  into  the  family  of  nations  the  new  Republics  of  Poland 
and  of  Czecho-Slovak.  We  have  recognized  the  new  State  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Assuredly 
we  shall  not  turn  the  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  these  four  nations  along  the  Baltic  Sea 
stretcliing  down  into  southern  Russia,  who  have  so  long  contended  against  the  aggres- 
sic  us  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Russian  and  German  Empires. 
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These  four  nations  make  this  application  on  the  grounds  both  of  justice  and  of 
expediency.    Their  claims  are  just  and  exx)edient,  because: 

1.  Each  of  these  four  nations,  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  lithuamans,  and  the 
Ukrainians,  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  racial  stock,  with  traditions  deeply 

.rooted  in  the  past,  witii  powerful  racial  sympathies  drawing  the  people  of  these  nations 

,  closely  together,  and  with  bonds  of  teadition  and  interest  whidi  make  out  of  each 

.people  a  true  natic 
inherited  tradition 
interests  which  goes  to  make  up' 

.  citizens  that  deepest  and  noblest  of  all  human  emotions,  true,  sincere  and  disinter- 
ested patriotism. 

2.  £ach  people  thus  constituting  a  nation  is  entitled  imder  the  sacred  principle  of 
Belf-determination  to  be  recognized  as  a  complete  and  independent  nation. 

3.  Each  nation  has  already  a  substantial  well-organized  and  permanent  government. 
It  has  a  dvil  government  and  it  supoorts  a  disciplined  army  and  navy.  While  the 
government  mav  be  called  provisional  because  it  is  new,  it  is  in  no  sense  an  experimental 

.  government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  natural  government  of  the  nation,  and  it  is 
absolutely  secure  and  safe  a^inst  everything  except  external  aggression  and  attack. 
The  government  of  each  nation  fully  answers  tiie  requirement  that  the  government 

,  must  oe  on  a  solid  and  substantial  footing  before  it  can  oe  recognized  by  omer  nations. 

4.  Th6se  nations  deserve  recognition  because  of  their  services  in  the  great  war. 
^While  Russia  was  one  of  our  Allies,  the  armies  of  the  Esthonians,  the  Letts,  the  Lithu- 
anians, and  Ukrainians  fought  with  devoted  bravery  against  the  central  powers.    They, 

.  in  common  with  the  other  soldiers  in  the  Russian  armies  at  that  time,  were  sold  out 
.  and  betrayed  by  their  own  Government  and  their  own  officials.  Nevertheless,  they 
fought  with  splendid  bravery  and  died  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the  same 
cause  of  freedom  for  whidi  we  were  fighting.  After  the  ooUapse  of  the  Russian 
'  Empire  these  nations  set  up  their  own  ^vemments,  and  have  smce  foug^ht  and  are 
now  fighting  with  the  same  bravery  against  the  onslaught  of  the  Bolshevud  govern- 
ment of  Moscow.  Surely  we  must  be  grateful  for  the  services  which  they  have  ren- 
dered and  are  rendering  to  us  and  to  our  allies.  Surely  we  should  give  them  such  aid 
as  is  within  our  power. 

5.  Many  of  the  ereat  powers  have  already  recognized  one  or  the  other  of  these  four 
.  nations.  You  will  recall  that  testimony  was  ^ven  on  this  point  at  the  hearings,  and 
.your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  minutes  of  the  hearings  on  this  point. 

6.  These  four  governments  are  all  republican  in  their  character;  they  are  modeled 
.  after  the  French  Republic,  with  a  president  and  a  premier.    It  is  the  original  and 

traditional  policy  oiour  Government  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  new  democracies. 
On  this  principle  we  should  aid  these  four  new  republican  governments. 

7.  The  recognition  of  these  four  nations  is  necessary  in  oraer  to  complete  the  chain 
of  buffer  Stat^  between  Germany  and  Russia.  You  will  see  from  a  glance  at  the  map 
that  unless  these  four  nations  are  established  and  maintained  Germany  will  be  able 
to  penetrate  into  Russia  to  the  north  through  Lithuania,  and  by  way  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
throi^  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  and  in  the  south  through  Ukraine.  As  has  been  well 
stated,  Esthonia  is  the  very  gateway  to  Russia.  The  same  thin^  is  true  of  Latvia,  of 
Lithuania,  and  of  the  Ukraine.  It  has  been  our  established  policy  and  the  policy  of 
our  allies  to  set  up  a  chain  of  buffer  States  to  keep  apart  the  smister  influence  of  Ger- 

.  many  on  the  one  nand  and  Bolshevism  on  the  other.  The  object  of  this  buffer  has 
been  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  penetration,  economic 
and  political,  of  Russia  by  Germany.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  essential  to  prevent 
extension  to  the  west  of  the  insidious  doctrines  of  bolahevism.  Tlie  erection  and 
maintenance  of  these  four  new  nations  will  complete  this  chsin  of  buffer  States.  Other- 
wise the  chain  will  be  incomplete,  and  as  it  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  it  will: 
&il  to  give  the  necessary  protection  and  to  achieve  the  objects  for  which  sudi  a  buffer 
is  desired. 

8.  The  maintenance  and  establishment  of  these  four  new  nations  is  essential  to  the- 
peace  of  the  world,  because  if  their  national  aspirations  are  not  satisfied  they  will  each 

.  constitute  a  center  of  festering  discontent  and  unrest,  which  will  be  a  constant  danger 
to  peace.  We  have  seen  how  the  open  sore  of  Al»Eu:e-Lorraine  has  kept  aUve  me 
hatred  between  France  and  Germany.  We  have  seen  how  the  suppression  of  the 
national  aspirations  of  Poland  has  made  that  unfortunate  country  a  constant  storm 
center.  ^  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Jugo-Slavia  and  of  all  the  oppressed  nations.  The 
Esthonians,  the  Letts^  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Ukranians  mive  always  aspired  for 
national  freedom  and  independence.  Of  recent  years  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Russian 
Czar  has  kept  them  in  subjection.  With  them  as  with  Finland  there  has  always  been 
discontent  and  unhappiness.  It  is  only  by  applying  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  by  giving  to  these  four  nations  uie  needom  ana  independent  government 
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to  which  they  are  entitled  that  the  questions  involved  can  be  jofltly,  fini^,  and 
peacefully  settled.  Otherwise,  they  will  be  discontented,  the  infostice  wfakn  they 
nave  suffered  will  rankle,  and  each  nation  will  constantly  menace  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

9.  Each  of  these  nations  has  great  national  resources.  Thery  are  williiijg^  and  eager 
to  begin  trade  and  conunerce  witib  us.  Their  people  arepioverbially  haidy,  mdusCiioas, 
and  frugal.  They  can  not  begin  trade  with  us  with  any  advantage  untU  we  can 
establish  diplomatic  representatives  within  their  boundaries  and  they  can  tikewin 
set  up  their  consulates  and  ministers  in  our  country.  It  is  univeraally  conceded  that 
the  best  cure  for  the  economic  coUapse  in  Europe  is  that  industry  and  commerce  flhafi 
revive  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  tnerefore,  it  is  most  desirable  &om  tiie 
point  of  view  of  this  country,  of  Europe,  and  the  four  nations  themselves,  that  their 
mdependence  should  be  recognized. 

10.  Suggestion  has  been  nuuie  that  the  Kolchak  Government  mig^t  object  to  the 
recognition  of  these  countries.  No  such  suggestion  was  made  at  the  hearing  and  we 
do  not  know  that  the  committee  will  entertain  it.  But  the  answer  is  obvious— tiM 
Eolchak  Government  has  not  been  recomized .  It  is  established  in  far  distant  Siberia. 
These  four  nations  are,  like  the  Kolchak  Government,  fighting  the  BoUievikL  The 
Kolchak  Government  has  no  shadow  of  power  in  these  four  nations.  There  is  no 
Kolchak  Government  and  no  pretense  of  one  anywhere  in  or  about  Esthonia^  Latvia, 
Lithuania  or  Ukraine.  It  is  clear  that  the  Eolcnak  Government  has  a  sufficient  tssk 
in  maintaining  itself  in  Siberia  and  in  central  and  eastern  Russia,  without  attempting 
to  prevent  the  independence  of  these  nations  which  skirt  the  western  boundaries  A 
the  old  Russian  Empire,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  help  tiie  Kolchak  Govemment,  we  can 
conceive  of  no  better  means  than  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  these  four  new  nations  who 
are  so  vigorously  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  who  are  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  wilii  the 
Kolchak  power.  So  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  Kolchax  Govemment  has  any  standing 
to  object  to  the  recognition  of  these  four  nations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,- it  seems  it  is 
clearly  to  the  interest  of  that  govemment  that  recognition  should  be  g^ven  to  them. 

11.  These  nations  are  now  suffering  from  the  occupation  in  some  instanceo  of  the 
German  armies  and,  in  the  case  of  litnuania,  from  the  aggressions  of  the  Poles.  It  is 
only  just  and  fair  that  our  Grovemment  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  stren^en  these 
new  republics  against  this  foreign  aggression  by  giving  them  sudi  recognition,  and  by 
taking  such  other  steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  tiie  Geiman 
armies  and  in  the  case  of  Lithuania  of  the  Polish  armies  as  well,  and  the  return  of  eadi 
to  their  respective  countries. 

12.  Many  of  our  citizens  derive  their  origin  from  these  four  nations.  There  aie 
many  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Ukrainians  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  perhaps  3,000,000  people  in  this  countrv  who  are  by  birtii  and  ancestry  sprung 
from  these  four  nations.  There  are  more  than  a  million  Ukrainians,  and  mere  an 
about  1,000,000  Lithuanians,  and  there  are  many  thousands  of  Letts  and  of  Esthonians. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  about  75,000  ot  the  American  soldiers  and  sailoiB  in 
the  Great  War  who  spmng  from  these  four  nations.  Hiese  people  boudit  more  than 
150,000,000  of  Liber^  and  Victory  bonds;  they  contributed  to  the  BedT Cross  and  to 
all  our  war  works.  The^  have  done  v^y  much  to  develop  our  industries  and  have 
been  hard-working  and  industrious  citizens.  They  deserve  well  of  our  Republic. 
They  are  practically  unanimous  in  their  eager  and  burning  desire  that  this  country 
aid  the  four  nations  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  m  their  efforts  to  obtain 
freedom.  We  submit  that  this  is  a  very  strong  argument  and  consideration  in  favor 
of  their  application. 

And  now.  Senator,  these  nations  submit  their  case  into  your  hands  and  into  the 
hands  of  your  conunittee.  Hiey  know  that  your  reconiition  wiU  be  a  most  powerful 
aid  in  their  cause.  They  know  that  you  are  overwhelmed  with  many  duties.  But 
you  have  no  duty  more  sacred  than  this,  because  ux)on  your  decision  hanes  Toy 
largely  the  fate  of  these  four  nations.  It  is  a  matter  vital  to  them,  to  their  inhaoitanti 
which  stretch  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea;  it  is  vital  to  thejir  people  who  have 
become  dwellers  in  our  own  free  country,  and  to  their  children.  It  is  indeed  vital 
to  all  those  who  desire  to  see  freedom  triumph  over  oppression,  lliey  most  respect- 
fully and  eamestly  beg  that  you  will  hearken  to  their  prayer,  which  is  uttered  in  the 
voice  of  eternal  justice  and  right,  and  that  you  will  grant  their  just  request. 

I  haye  the  honor  to  remain, 
Very  respectfully, 

Gbo.  Gordon  Battia. 

P.  S. — ^I  am  sending  to  you,  special  delivary,  parcel  post,  tiie  following  docomentB 
and  literature,  which  contain  full  particulars  in  repard  to  these  four  nations,  their 
present  condition,  and  the  reasons  why  they  are  entitled  to  recognition: 

1.  A  document  entitled  '*  Memorandum-— The  Case  of  Esthonia,  Latvie,  lithuamsj 
and  Ukraine,"  presented  by  The  League  of  Esthonians,  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and 
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TJbanians  of  America;  and  accompaiiied  by  a  f<nmal  letter  dated  August  29, 1919,  and 
-signed  by  representativeB  of  each  nation  of  the  league. 

This  memorandiun  states  the  case  in  detail  and  also  states  the  grievances  which 
they  fell  and  the  protests  which  they  desire  to  make,  in  addition  to  their  prayer  for 
recognition. 

2.  "Memorandum  of  program  to  be  followed  at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Gom- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  upon  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  the  Provisional 
Hepublican  Governments  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Ukraine." 

3.  As  to  Esthonia:  A  document  entitled  "Memoire  sur  L'Independance  de  L'Es- 
thonie"  presente  a  La  Conference  de  La  Paix  par  La  Delegation  Esthonienne;  witii 
another  document  entitled  "Addendum  au  Memoire  sur  L7ndependance  de 
Jj'Esthonie, "  presente  a  la  Conference  de  la  Paix  par  La  Delegation  Esthonienne. 
Also  another  document  entitled  "The  Esthonian  lleview,"  dated  July  25,  1919, 
publi^^  in  London,  England.  ' 

4.  As  to  Latvia,  the  country  of  the  Letts,  composed  of  the  Provinces  of  Courland, 
Livonia,  and  Latgale,  a  document  entitled  "Memorandum  on  Latvia,''  addressed  to 
the  Peace  Conference  by  the  Lettish  delegation,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  John 
J.  Ralnin,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  Lettian  National  League  of  America,  108  East 
lliirtieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  addressed  to  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lod^e. 

5.  As  to  Ukraine:  A  document  entitled  "Memorial  and  Petition  for  Liberty,"  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Ukrainian  convention  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  on  the  3rd  day 
of  August,  1919,  in  the  Ukrainian  Hall,  New  Britain,  Conn.;  also  a  document  entitled 
''The  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainians,"  by  Stefan  Rudnitsky;  also  a  document  entitled 
'^  Ukraine  on  the  Road  to  Freedom, ''  published  by  the  Ukrainian  National  Committee 
of  the  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Memorial,  Addressed  to  His  Excel- 
lency, the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  and 
Representatives  in  Congress, ' '  dated  July  9, 1919,  published  by  the  UkrainianNational 
Committee  of  the  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  at  tiiie  mass  meeting  attended  by  5,000  Americans  and  representatives  of 
Ukrainians,  Lithuanians,  Letts,  and  Esthonians,  residing  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  May  25, 1919,  published  by  Ukrainian 
National  Committee  of  the  United  States;  also  a  document  entitled  "Ukraine,  a 
Monthly  Review  of  Ukrainian  Affairs  and  the  Problems  of  Eastern  Europe, "  publi^ed 
by  the  Ukrainian  Alliance  of  America. 

6.  As  to  Lithuania:  A  document  entitled  "Independence  for  the  Lithuanian 
Nation"  or  "Lithuania's  Case  for  Independence,"  issued  by  Lithuanian  National 
•Council  in  United  States  of  America;  a  book  entitled  "The  History  of  the  Lithuanian 
Nation  and  its  Present  National  Aspirations, "  published  by  the  Lithuanian  Catholic 
Truth  Society;  another  document  entitled  "Lithuania  Blocks  Germany,"  issued  by 
the  Lithuanian  National  Council,  6  West  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York;  also  another 
document  entitled  "Lithuania  and  Poland.  Why  Lithuania  should  be  Free.  A 
Spirit  of  Aims  Could  not  Crush  Her." 

We  beg  that  these  documents  be  filed  with  the  records  of  your  committee,  so  they 
■can  be  accessible  in  the  future. 

(Thereupon^  at  12.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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